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Adams's  Private  Thoughts,  extracts,  8,  11, 15,  35,  36, 
40, 108, 140, 148,  156,  182,  192,  195,  200,  224,  226. 
256,  275. 

Abraham,  the  Patriarch,  85,  93,  101. 

Albatros  and  Petrel,  remarks  on,  143. 

Adam  John,  extracts  of  a  letter  from,  303. 

Advantage  of  Activity,  352. 

"  A  Saviour  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer  or  I  perish  forever,' 
not  Scripture,  400. 

Attraction,  essay  on,  401. 

Ava,  city  of,  described,  403. 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feeling,  ex- 
tracts, 10,  300. 

Agents,  list  of,  29,  76, 176,  232,  248,  272,  304. 

Anecdote  of  a  Persian  Greyhound,  100  ;  of  a  Negro  Con 
Girl,  287;  of  John  Heckewelder  and  an  Indian,303       " 

Adelphi  School,  abstract  from  annual  reports  respect- 
ing, 151. 

Adventures  upon  the  Road,  322. 

Aerial  Plant,  324. 

Apples,  mode  of  preserving,  348. 

Alteration  of  Soils,  381. 

Advice  to  married  women,  65. 

Arctic  Expedition,  Captain  Ross,  83. 

Animal  Instincts,  84. 

Abingdon  Quarterly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings 
in,  167. 

Antigua  and  Bermuda,  abolition  of  Slavery  in,  192. 

A  History  Piece,  313. 

Allspice  Tree,  account  of  the,  410. 

Animal  Weatherglass,  412. 

Anon,  extracts,  63,  212,  412.) 

Alcohol,  quantity  of  in  different  liquors,  124. 

Aphorisms,  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  168. 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  British  Colonies,  abstract  of  Act 
for  the,  233. 

A  Holy  Life,  extract  from  Abbott,  260. 

Ackworth  School,  information  respecting,  348. 

Asylum,  Friends',  annual  meeting  of  contributors  to 
192;  seventeenth  annual  report  of,  239. 


Chancery  Suit,  New  York,  Friends   and   Hicksites 
112,  128. 

Charles  Fifth,  Emperor,  saying  of,  163. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings  in,  231, 

Charcoal,  cheap  mode  of  manufacturing,  264. 

Catfish,  care  of  her  ynung  fry,  296. 

Cherokee  Indians,  decision  of  Georgia  judges  respect- 
ing, 328. 

( 'nsp  Stephen,  extract  from,  184. 

Chi  1st  the  High  Priest,  367. 

Christians,  the  example  of,  367. 

Conder  on  Free  and  Slave  Labour,  2,  11,  17,  26,  34 
42,  59. 

Colburn  Zerah,  review  of  his  life,  25,  33. 
stantinople,  great  fire  at,  91. 

Colour  of  the  Skin,  on  what  it  depends,  106. 

Cocoa-nut  Tree,  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  124. 

Cowper — Rogers,  from  a  late  work  by  A.  Cunning- 
ham, 217. 

Crook  John,  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  life  of,  256. 

Complimentary  Phrases  and  Practices,  &c,  318. 

Cornish  Tin  Mines,  319. 
Conversations  as  between  Parents  and  Children," 
&c,  notice  of,  320. 

Correspondents,  notices  to,  88, 112, 140, 152, 252,  280, 
360,  400. 


Banana  or  Plantain  Tree,  228. 

Benevolent  Associations  and  Oral  Prayer,  20;  com 

munication  respecting,  39. 
Bell  on  the  Hand,  49,  57. 
Benezet  Anthony,  letter  of  to  John  Jay,  and  the  an 

swer,  51. 
Berkeley,  extract,  80. 

Bee  management,  improved  system  of,  188. 
Bead  Manufacture  of  Venice,  411. 
Blessings  in  Disguise,  416. 
Biography  of  Scripture  Characters,  85,  93,  101,  109, 

117,  125,  157,  166,  183,  245. 
Binning,  extract,  92. 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in   America,  Circular 

120, 136,  152 ;  fifth  annual  report  of,  269. 
Blind  Bookseller  of  Augsburgh,  328. 
Burgess,  extract,  70. 

Bucks  County  Quarterly  Meeting,  account  of  meet- 
ings in,  76. 
Burrough  Edward,  his  faith  regarding  the  Church'i 

prosperity,  103. 
Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings 

in,  230. 
Burns,  tried  recipe  for,  264. 
Burning  Prairie,  287. 
Buxton,  T.  F.,  speech  of  in  reference  to  Abolition  Act 

&c.  308. 

Clark  Adam,  relative  to  a  young  catholic  lady,  71 
extract,  211. 


Daniel  the  Prophet,  biographical  account  of,  157, 166, 

Desultory  Thoughts  on  our  Common  Schools,  175. 

Dilvvyn  George,  interesting  incident  related  by,  6C 

Divinity  of  Christ,  358. 

Distinguishing  Views,  &c.  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
413. 

Drowning,  to  prevent,  328. 

Deaths. — George  Kinsey,  Sarah  Middleton,  James 
Purdie,  IS;  Simon  S.  Wetherill,  Susan  B.  Weth 
rill,  24 ;  Theodate  Breed  Oliver,  Eunice  Wilson,  32 ; 
Hannah  Thomas,  44;  Anna  M.  Sloan,  Beetfield  Sa, 
royor,  64;  Mary  Pim,  Mary  Ann  Tyson,  Willian: 
Bartram,  76 ;  John  R.  Carpenter,  Elizabeth  Moland 
Grace  Maps,  92 ;  William  Ridgway,  Elizabeth  L 
Knight,  96;  Mary  C.  Tatum,  Ann  Starr,  104 
Hannah  Jackson,  William  Jackson,  Isaac  Suther- 
land, 116;  Stephen  Maxfield,  Jr.,  136;  Daniel  O 
Comstock,  140;  Elizabeth  Nicholson,  Senr.,  Isaiah 
H.  Winslow,  152 ;  William  Rakestraw,  Abel  Niche 
son,  168 ;  Rebecca  B.  Thomson,  Samuel  Paneoa: 
Benjamin  S.  Hoag,  Cynthia  C.  Cornell,  172;  Eliz 
beth  Letchworth,  200;  Jano  Cope,  Rachel  Cope, 
Hays  Cope,  208 ;  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Sarah  Wethe 
rill,  212;  Samuel  Meeker,  Mary  R.  King,  220 
Daniel  Lovett,  Thomas  Underhill,  Ann  Bowne, 
232 ;  Isaiah  Ward,  236 ;  Beulah  Newhold,  Margarei 
Barrington,  248;  Caleb  Harlan,  252;  *sther  H 
Jones,  260 ;  Mary  T.  Bowen,  Thomas  Ladd,  272 ; 
Ann  Gill,  Hannah  Askew,  287 ;  James  C.  Cooper, 
Jonas  Janney,  Hannah  Jacobs,  288;  Rachel  Pennel, 
Ann  C.  Tatum,  292  ;  Samuel  Spencer,  304;  Eliza- 
beth  Sloan,  312  ;  John  S.  Crownor,  328  ;  Sarah  H, 
Marriot,  Mary  Curtis,  John  Feree,  340 ;  John 
Kaighn,  356 ;  John  Green,  Zabez  Green,  Catharine 
Palmer,  Phebo  Tilson,  Alexander  Hallock,  Marga- 
ret Jones,  376 ;  Elizabeth  C.  Oakford,  384 ;  Rebecca 
Preston,  388 ;  Thomas  Davis,  Sarah  Richardson, 
392 ;  Lydia  K.  Crowell ;  Ann  Carpenter,  Benjamii 
F.  Wilson,  408;  George  Jones,  Beula  Maule,  Sam 
uel  Roberts,  Henry  Hall,  416. 

Earthquake  in  South  America,  104,  250. 
Early  Frugality,  155. 


Easy  method  of  giving  strength  to  Thread,  &c,  264. 

Earthly  mindedness  destructive  of  spiritual  life,  406. 

Erskine  Thomas,  his  explanation  of  a  Scripture  pas- 
sage, 6. 

English  Factories'  Bill,  72. 

Eggs,  Scottish  method  of  preserving,  264. 

Erskine  Henry,  remarkable  Providence  respecting, 
342. 

En  mca  ornamental  or  a  mother's  influence,  346. 

Epistle  to  Tnends  of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  389. 

Ellsworth,  H.  L.,  letter  from  respecting  Indians,  240. 

Edmundson  William,  account  of,  5, 13,  23,  30,38,  46, 
54. 

Education,  remarks  on,  141 ;  Education, — general — 
maternal,  232 ;  Education  and  Religiou,  259  ;  Ad- 
dress of  Friends  in  New  York  relative  to  Educa- 
tion, 310. 

European  Sketches,  273,  281,  298,  305,  321,  329,  339, 
345,353. 

Editorial  remarks, — on  issuing  first  number  of  seventh 
volume,  8;  respecting  Ruth  Spencer,  a  Hicksite 
preacher,  16;  opening  of  Haverford  School,  to 
agents,  32;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  relative  to 
accounts  of  meetings,  40;  Baltimore  Yearly,  48; 
Shower  of  Meteors,  56,  61 ;  relative  to  abolition  of 
Lotteries,  72;  Anti-slavery  and  Colonization  meet- 
ings, 76;  Sketches  of  Scripture  characters,  &c.,  88; 
Infant  School  for  Coloured  Children,  92;  Steam 
packets,  Liverpool  and  New  York,  92 ;  on  the  New 
Year — Disappearance  of  Lotteries,  104 ;  relative 
to  Slavery — Lotteries,  Maryland,  120;  Efforts  to 
abolish  Lotteries  in  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Carolina 
— Pennsylvania  Institution  for  instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Act  passed,  128;  Spanish  Inquisition— An- 
nals of  Education,  152;  Proceedings  respecting 
Lotteries,  New  York,  160;  Hicksism  and  Unita- 
rianism,  168;  Lady  Hewley's  Charities,  176,200; 
Destruction  of  Steam-boat  William  Penn,  180; 
Reese's  Reply  noticed — also  Brown's  edition  of 
Dymond  on  War,  208 ;  Reese's  Reply  further  no- 
ticed, 212  ;  Education  in  Liberia,  220 ;  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting— meeting  of  Bible  Association, 
232 ;  respecting  Ellsworth's  letter,  Indians — British 
Abolition  Act— Dr.  Hawe's  Slaves,  236 ;  Jacob  White 
versus  David  White,  judgment  set  aside — Anti-Sla- 
very  movemouts  in  Kentucky,  248 ;  Ellwood's  Sa- 
cred History — Fairholmo's  Geology,  252 ;  relative 
to  Report  of  Bible  Association,  272 ;  to  Pamphlet 
by  Temperance  Convention,  28S ;  New  York  Bible 
Association,  296 ;  British  Abolition  Act,  312 ;  Ne« 
York  Riots,  328;  Eastern  Penitentiary — Infant 
School  for  Coloured  children— Josiah  Forster's  Ad- 
dress, 336 ;  Return  of  S.  Grellet,  344 ;  Riot  in  Phila- 
delphia,  368;  relative  to  Peace  Societies,  376;  to 
article  "Peter  the  Great,"  400  ;  closing  Vol.  VII. 
416. 

Flavel,  extracts,  8,  67. 

Fable,  the  Drop  of  Water,  &.c,  75. 

Fairholmo's  Geology  of  Scripture,  289,  297. 

Faith  and  Dedication,  instance  of,  316. 

Free  and  Slave  Labour,  2,  11, 17,  26,  34,  42,  59. 

Female  Preaching,  14. 

Fecundity  of  the  Sea  Turtle,  115. 

Free  Gospel  Ministry,  135. 

Female  participation  of  Gospel  privileges,  414. 

Filial  Obedience,  extracts  from  Caroline  Fry,  58. 

Fishes,  migration  of,  228. 

Fish  Story,  286. 

Fig,  its  importance  as  food,  &c.,  303. 

Friends  in  Aberdeen,  commendable  practices  of,  332. 


First-day  Afternoon,  proposal  for  profitable  employ- 
ment of,  375. 

Fox  George,  his  a  ddress  to  the  rulers  of  Rhode  Island, 
55;  epistle  of  to  Ministers,  &c,  110. 

Fox  Hannah,  testimony  concerning,  86. 

Floating  Gardens  of  Cashmere,  259. 

Forster  Josiah,  opislle  of  to  the  younger  members, 
&c,  334,  341,  349. 

Florida  East,  statements  respecting,  380. 

Fruits  of  Infidelity,  966. 

Fuel,.improvement  of  by  mixture,  323. 

Gambling,  proceedings  at  Richmond  respecting,  48. 

Gratton  John,  biographical   sketch  of,  61,  69,  79,  95,!'^j'ras  and  the  Monsoons,  291 
118, 126, 133,  142,  149,  158, 173.  llVIajorca,  notice  of  a  part  of,  411 

Granite  Mountain  Statue— Bamboo  forest,  H2.  JMe'moranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London, 

Greenlanders,  evidences  of  p.ety  among   108  j     ^  43_  ^  g^  ?3 

Geology  of  Scripture,  tairholrne  on  the,^4y,^D/,~b3.Me[eorSj  tf)e   ]ate  extraor(]marT   appearance  of,  56; 
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Library  for  the  Poor,  382. 

London  Yearly  Meeting,  extracts  from  minutes  of, 

70 ;  Queries  and  Advices  of,  77 ;  Epistle  of,  350  ; 

account  of  present  year,  360. 
London  Missionary  Society,  number  of  stations,  324. 
Lottery  System,  extract  from  J.  R.  Tyson's  pamphlet, 

89, 100, 108. 
Lotteries  abolished  in  Connecticut,  296. 
Lottery  Case,  a  decision  in  the  Mayor's  court,  320. 
Locusts,  extract  respecting  from  Clark's  Travels,  115. 
Locle,  in  Switzerland,  asylum  for  poor  children  at,  146. 


Marcus  Antoninus,  extract,  116. 


Geological  Discussion,  finish  to  by  A ,  309. 

Gibralter,  Straits  and  rock  of,  337. 

Goat,  dexterity  of  a,  4. 

"Go  and  do  thou  likewise,"  M'Donough's  proposal, 

156. 
Gymnotus,  or   Electric  Eel,  mode  of  catching,  122 

galvanic  properties  of,  130. 

Havana  Shark,  4. 

Haverford  School,  circular,  15 ;  opening  of,  16 ;  notice 
to  applicants,  136,  144,  176,  180,  200 ;  remarks 
relative  to,  248 ;  notice  to  managers,  376  ;  circular 

Hall  Robert  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  41. 
Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings 

in,  124. 
Hampton   James,  account  of  and   extract  from   his 

diary,  390. 
Heber  Richard,  his  great  collection  of  books,  64. 
Heritage  of  the  poor  and  contented,  144. 
Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  biography  of,  245,  262. 
Hicksites,  similarity  ef  to  Irish  Separatists,  255. 
History  Piece,  313. 
Hippopotamus,  killing  of,  172. 
Historical  Documents,  letters  of  Wm.  Perm,  176. 
Hospitality,  essay  on,  113. 
How  it  strikes  a  Stranger,  164. 
Horses  in  Brazil,  252. 
Holy  Scriptures,  guide  to  young  persons  in  the — Ri 

view  and  extracts,  271. 
Howard,  memorials  of  four  of  his  servants,  275. 
Hofwyl,  a  visit  to,  290. 
How  is  "The  Friend"  getting  on? — remarks  in  ai 

swer,  302. 
Holy  Spirit,  the  guidance  of  the,  365. 
Horsley  Bishop,  speech  of  on  Slavery,  375. 
Humming  Bird,  interesting  account  of  one,  386  ;  n 

lice  of  another  fact,  412. 
Hydrostatic  Bed,  148. 
Hydrophobia,  remedy  for,  260. 

Italy,  notes  of  a  tour  in,  187, 195,  209. 
Island  of  Ischia,  363. 
Jamaica  Fire-fly,  412. 

Ireland,  liberal  intentions  of  Friends  there,  120. 
Interesting  extract,  151.  .,»,', 

Intercourse  with  others,  caution  therein  needful,  211. 
Incitement  to  increase  of  Christian  energy,  110. 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  in  Massachusetts  abolished, 

180. 
Indiana  and  the  "  Far  West,"  and  Friends'  settle. 

ments  there,  280. 
lndian.rubber  dress  for  diving,  388. 
Jones  Gen.,  his  generous  offer,  64. 
Johnson,  extracts,  332,  414. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  proposed  rail-road  across,  292. 

Kentucky  Society  for  relief  from  Slavery,  244. 
Keith  George,  memoir  of,  253,  261. 
Kilham  Hannah,  testimony  concerning,  63. 
Knowledge,  advantage  of  the  diffusion  of,  152. 

Lady  Hewley's  Charities,  decision  respecting,  dec 
169 ;  more  extended  report  of  the  case,  197,  203. 

Lander  Richard,  death  of— attempts  at  African  disco, 
very,  285. 

Lewis  Enoch,  his  vindication  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
&c,  noticed,  320. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road,  124. 

Little  Things,  326. 


Humboldt's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  52. 
Mercurie,"  or  first  newspaper,  160. 
Meteorolites,  or  stones  which  have  fallen   from  the 

ky,  409. 
Mildness  of  Winter  in  Europe,  202. 

William,  obliuury  account  of,  S37. 
Ministry,  preservation  uf  a  living  gospel  ministry,  3J 
Miners  of  Bois-Monzil,  affective  narrative,  371,  378. 
Moses's  account  of  Creation,  opinion  of  M.  Ampere 

More  Hannah,  legacies  of,  68;  extract,  412. 

Monkeys  at  Gibralter,  354. 

Music  and  Psalm  singing  as  a  part  of  worship,  4 

Marriages. — Joel  Woolman  to  Phebe  Brown,  Joseph 
Warrington,  M.  D.,  to  Mary  L.  Nicholson. 
S.  Holloway  to  Abbey  Taber,  William  A.  Underhill 
to  Abby  Wood,  24 ;  Clayton  Newbold  to  Susan  H 
Trotter,  Norriss  Temple  to  Susan  S.  Smith,  72 
Aaron  Hoag  to  Mary  Brown,  76;  Edward  Willis  t< 
Ann  Augusta  Cook,  128 ;  Joseph  Ballance,  Jr.  t< 
Zillah  Embree,  136;  Nathan  Woolman  to  Sara! 
Newbold,  160;  John  Lamborn  to  Hannah  Hughes 
192;  William  Evans  to  Susan  Evens,  George  M 
Barker  to  Louisa  Haviland,  200 ;  John  Jordan,  Jr 
lo  Jane  Bell,  212;  Enos  Smedley  to  Hannah  H 
Sharpless,  232 ;  Thomas  Hudson  to  Ann  L.  Glover, 
236  ;  George  D.  Smith  to  Hannah  P.  Palmer,  248  ; 
John  T.  Rider  to  Martha  Wood,  Jonathan  Thorn 
to  Charity  Rider,  William  D.  Cope  to  Susan  L, 
Newbold,  274;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Matlack  to  Sarah 
Ann  Maulc,  Charles  S.  Wood  to  Juliana  F.  Ran 
dolph,  Thomas  Evans  to  Catharine  Wistar,  278 
Jacob  Balderston  to  Ruth  Ann  Dawson,  Daniel 
Sharpless  to  Beula  Elma  Thomas,  296 ;  William  F. 
Miller  to  Hannah  Newbold,  304  ;  James  Canby,  Jr. 
to  Sidney  E.  Howell,  Robert  Alsop  to  Maria  Fell, 
312 ;  Thomas  Lindley  to  Abigail  Albertson,  William 
Trueblood  to  Isabel  Albertson,  William  Lancaster 
to  Olive  Ruddick,  328 ;  William  Minard  to  Kesia 
Young,  332  ;  Allen  Taber  to  Abigail  Niles,  Georg 
Jonos  to  Elizabeth  Scattergood,  340  ;  Benjamin  Vf 
Ladd  to  Hannah  S.  Wood,  348;  Benjamin  B.  Hus 
Bey  to  Mary  Dockray,  368 ;  Percy  Burne  to  Meliss 
Edgeworth,  388. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings  in,  279  ; 

notice  of  late  yearly  meeting,  408. 
Oyster  Lamp,  416. 

Plain  Anatomy,  7. 

Prayer,  remarks  on  by  Edward  Smith,  21,  30. 

Parents  and  Children,  their  reciprocal  duties,  79. 

Plants,  of  the  dissemination  of,  97;  of  the  death  of, 
107. 

Prayer  the  Life  of  Religion,  160. 

Party  Spirit,  caution  against,  and  extract  from  S. 
Crisp,  184. 

Painting  of  Buildings,  368. 

Pellucid  Springs  and  Streams  in  East  Florida,  1,  9. 

Precious  Metals  in  China,  28. 

Penn  William,  letter  of  to  Czar  of  Muscovy,  45  ;  two 
letters  of  to  his  father,  59;  letter  to  Hugh  Roberts, 
67 ;  another  to  the  same,  74 ;  to  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
&.c,  178. 

Phrenological  Anecdote,  74. 

Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania,  131, 138. 

Precious  Metals,  Scriptural  allusion  to  refinement  of, 
228. 

Preservation  of  Skins.  264. 

Prejudice,  forcible  delineation  of,  287. 

Phenomenon,  remarkable,  324. 

Penitentiary  Eastern,  Warden's  report,  330;  physi- 
cians, 332. 

Peace  Societies,  progress  and  objects  of,  373,  382. 

Peter  the  Great,  biographical  sketch  of,  393. 

Pitcairn  Islanders,  241. 

Pious  Villager,  narrative  of  a,  284. 

Protest  by  Wilberforce  and  others  relative  to  Coloni- 
sation Society,  16. 

Political  Disputes,  on  taking  a  deep  interest  in,  75. 

Power  of  Scent  in  the  Rein  Deer,  116. 

Poetry  of  Spain,  moral  and  devotional,  263. 

Procrastination,  bad  effects  of,  272. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  397. 

Proof  of  Old  Testament  as  the  Sacred  Canon,  399. 

Poor's  Rates  in  England  and  Wales,  404.      . 


National  Prejudices,  260. 

Now  England  Yearly  Meeting,  account  of  meetings 

in,  37  ;  late  yearly  meeting,  304. 
New  York  in  Liberia,  proposed  new  settlement,  111 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  notice  of,  280 ;  Bible  A 

sociatidn  of  Friends,  proceedings  of,  &c,  294. 
Negro  Slavery,  act  of  parliament  for  abolition  of,  rel: 

live  to,  233,  236,  360,  375,  379,  384,  388,  416. 
Ncsbilt  Robert,  some  account  of,  390. 
North  Carolina,  Eastern  Quai  ter,  account  of  meetings 

in,  87. 
No  Cross  No  Crown,  extracts  from,  240. 
Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  355. 


Oaths,  act  of  parliament  in   favour  of  Friends  and 

Moravians,  85. 
Occasional  Thoughts,  211, 219, 229, 238, 358,  366, 374 

383,  397. 
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Fur  "  The  Friend." 

Pellucid  Springs  and  Streams  in  East  Florida. 

The  last  or  October  number  of  Professor 
Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,  is  rich  both  in  the  variety  and  value  of 
the  contributions.  The  talent,  science  and 
erudition  which  distinguish  that  journal  have 
given  to  it  a  character  as  well  at  home  as 
abroad,  which  places  it  among  the  most  able 
and  best  conducted  kindred  publications  of  the 
day;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  if  it  be  so,  that 
it  should  have  to  struggle  with  difficulties  for 
want  of  adequate  support.  But  my  object  at 
present  is  to  offer  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  some  extracts  from  one  of  its  arti- 
cles, headed  '•  Geological  Observations  upon 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida,  by  Charles  U. 
Shepard  ;"  not  the  least  entertaining  pait  of 
which  consists  of  quotations  from  a  delightful 
book,  with  which  Philadelphians  at  least  ought 
to  be  familiar — Bartram's  Travels;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  we  meet  with  descriptions  at  once 
so  simple,  natural  and  felicitous.  Omitting 
the  first  three  or  four  pages,  occupied  with 
information  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
scientific,  but  too  technical  for  the  general 
reader,  the  writer  of  the  article  proceeds: — 

A  five  days'  journey  through  an  almost  un- 
inhabited country  during  the  most  unpropitious 
season  of  the  year,  alone  prevented  me  from 
visiting  the  Suannee  spring,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  great  curiosity  in  that  country; 
besides  being  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
in  the  summer,  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
qualities.  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  information 
respecting  it,  from  gentlemen  at  St.  Mary's  ; 
who  had  visited  it  during  the  previous  year. 

But  before  describing  the  spring,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  some  sketch  of  the  Suannee, 
or  Little  St.  John  river,  into  which  the  foun 
tain  in  question  discharges.  The  great  cha 
racteristic  of  this  stream  is  its  limpidity,  on 
which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  the  pel 
lucid  river.  It  begins  its  course  in  the  great 
swamp  Oaquaphenogaw  or  Okefonoco,  neai 
the  source  of  the  Great  Satilla  river,  and  pur 
sues  a  southerly  direction,  at  last  emptying  it 
self,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles,  into 
the  southwestern  point  of  Apalachie  bay.    Its 


breadth  through  the  greater  part  of  the  course 
varies  between  eighty  and  two  hundred  yards, 
and  its  depth  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  It  is  no 


gradual  but  constant  percolation.  Thus  col- 
lecting and  associating,  they  augment  and  form 
little  rills,  brooks,  and  even   subterraneous  ri- 


where  fed  by  brooks  or  streams;  but  appears  vers,  which  wander  in  darkness  beneath  the 
to  derive  its  waters  wholly  from  fountains  surface  of  the  earth,  by  innumerable  doublings, 
breaking  up  frum  its  bed  and  banks.  By  tra 
vellers,  it  has  often  been  compared  to  a  great 
canal,  which  occasionally  presents  elevated 
banks,  but  generally  cuts  through  level  pine 
woods,  having  clean,  gravelly  banks,  and  thus 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  with  southern 
rivers,  whose  sunken  borders  so  frequently 
offer  a  mere  jungle  of  cane-brake,  tall  grasses, 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  Bartram's  travels  in 
North  America  we  find  the  following  account 
of  this  stream,  and  his  explanation  of  the  un- 
usual transparency  of  its  water. 

The  Indians  and  traders  say  that  this  rivet- 
has  no  branches  or  collateral  brooks  or  rivers 
tributary  to  it  ;  but  that  it  is  fed  or  augmented 
by  great  springs  which  break  out  through 
the  banks.  From  the  accounts  given  by  them, 
and  my  own  observations  on  the  country  round 
about,  it  seems  a  probable  assertion ;  for  there 
was  not  a  creek  or  rivulet  to  be  seen,  running 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  the  great 
Alachua  Savanna  to  this  river,  a  distance  of 
above  seventy  miles;  yet,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  earth  affords  a  greater  plenty  of  pure,  salu- 
rious  waters.  The  unparalleled  transparency 
of  these  waters  furnishes  an  argument  for  such 
a  conjecture,  that  amounts  at  least  to  a  proba- 
bility, were  it  not  confirmed  by  ocular  demon- 
stration ;   for  in  all  the  flat  countries  of  Caro- 


winrlings,  and  secret  labyrinths  ;  no  doubt  in 
some  places  forming  vast  reservoirs  and  sub- 
terranean lakes,  inhabited  by  multitudes  offish 
and  aquatic  animals:  and  possibly,  when  col- 
lected into  large  rapid  brooks,  meeting  irre- 
sistible obstructions  in  their  course,  they  sud- 
denly break  through  these  perforated  fluted 
rocks,  in  high  perpendicular  jets,  nearly  to 
their  former  level,  flooding  large  districts  of 
land.  Thus  by  means  of  those  subterranean 
courses,  the  waters  are  purified  and  finally 
carried  to  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  where 
they  emerge  and  present  themselves  to  open 
daylight,  with  their  troops  of  finny  inhabitants, 
in  those  surprising  vast  fountains  near  the 
banks  of  this  river." 

The  clearness  of  the  water  appears  to  me 
capable  of  farther  elucidation;  and  the  expla- 
nation here  suggested,  if  correct,  will  apply  to 
all  the  fountains  and  lakes  in  that  country. 
The  samples  taken  from  the  Suannee  spring, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  bronzed 
over  with  a  coating  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  thus 
evincing  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Indeed  the  odour  of  this  gas  is  often 
spoken  of  as  being  very  perceptible  at  the 
surface  of  these  springs.  The  waters,  before 
or  as  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  their  course,  become  more  or  less  impreg- 
lina  and  Florida,  except  this  isthmus,  the  jnated  with  salts  of  iron,  which  are  constantly 
waters  of  the  rivers  are,  in  some  degree,  turgid,  I  decomposed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, — 
and  have  a  dark  hue,  owing  to  the  annual  firing  the  sulphuret  of  iron  subsiding  to  the  bottom, 
of  the  forests  and  plains,  and  afterwards  the  |  coating  whatever  substances  it  may  meet,  and 
heavy  rains  washing  the  light  surface  of  the!  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  perfectly  colour- 
burnt  earth  into  rivulets,  which  rivulets  running  I  less.  Thus  its  waters  are  freed  from  all  metal- 
rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  flow  into!  lie  traces,  whose  presence  in  water  invariably 
the  rivers,  and  tinge  the  waters  the  colour  of  produces  along  with  the  vegetable  infusions  in- 
ley  or  beer,  almost  down  to  the  tide  near  theicidental  to  small  rivers  and  lakes,  a  dark,  red- 
sea  coast.     But  here  behold  how  different  the  J  dish-brown  colour. 

appearance,  and  how  manifest  the  cause!  for|  But  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  Suan- 
allhough  the  surface  of  the  ground  produces  nee  spring: — The  banks  of  the  river  are  about 
the  same  vegetable  substances,  the  soil  the  I  thirty  feet  high  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
same,  and  suffers  in  like  manner  a   general   hood  of  the  spring.     Between  the  river  and 


conflagration,  and  the  rains,  in  impetuous 
showers,  as  liberally  descend  upon  the  parched 
surface  of  the  ground;  yet  the  earth  being  so 
hollow  and  porous,  these  superabundant  waters 
cannot  constitute  a  rivulet  or  brook,  to  con- 
tinue any  distance  on  its  surface,  before  they 
are  arrested  in  their  course  and  swallowed  up: 
thence  descending,  they  are  filtered  through 
the  sands  and  other  strata  of  earth,  to  the 
horizontal  beds  of  porous  rocks,  which,  being 
composed  of  thin  separable  lamina;,  lying  gene- 
rally in  obliquely  horizontal  directions  over 
each  other,  admit  these  waters  to  pass  on  by 


tlie  spring,  however,  when  the  stream  is  not 
unusually  swollen,  is  a  natural  bridge,  thirty 
or  thirty- five  feet  wide,  under  which  the  water 
discharged  finds  its  way  to  the  river.  The 
surface  of  the  spring  is  fifty  feet  over,  and  the 
usual  depth  fourteen  feet.  The  water  comes 
to  the  surface  under  an  angle  of  60°;  and  the 
quantity  discharged  is  variously  estimated,  at 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  hogsheads  per 
minute.  In  order  to  prevent  persons,  bathing 
or  diving  in  the  spring,  from  being  carried 
through  the  tunnel  into  the  river,  a  lattice  of 
timbers  is  placed  across  its  mouth.     In  con- 
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sequence  of  the  nearly  vertical  discharge  of 
the  water,  it  is  a  favourite  amusement  to  dive 
into  the  fountain  in  the  direction  of  the  issuing 
stream,  which  instantly  brings  the  diver  to  the 
surface.  When  the  river  is  much  swollen  by 
freshets,  the  mouth  of  the  spring  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  bridge  are  many  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  river.  I  could  learn  nothing  satis- 
factory concerning  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

Other  fountains,  in  some  respects  still  more 
remarkable,  have  been  described  to  me 
isting  upon  the  St.  Johns;  but  before  alluding 
to  them,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the 
accounts  of  a  few,  as  given  by  Bartram  in  his 
travels  above  alluded  to.  This  traveller  and 
naturalist  observes,  during  his  solitary  voyage 
upon  the  St.  John,  while  crossing  that  expan- 
sion of  this  stream  called  Lake  St.  George — 
"  The  morning  being  clear,  I  set  sail  with  a 
favourite  breeze,  coasting  along  the  shores  ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  became  transpa- 
rent, and  discovered  the  sandy  bottom,  and  the 
several  nations  of  fish,  passing  and  repassing 
each  other.  Following  this  course  I  was  led 
to  the  cape  of  the  little  river,  descending  from 
Six  Mile  Springs,  and  meandering  six  miles 
from  its  source  through  green  meadows.  I 
entered  this  pellucid  stream,  sailing  over  the 
heads  of  innumerable  squadrons  of  fish,  which, 
although  many  feet  deep  in  the  water,  were 
distinctly  to  be  seen." 

Having  landed  and  taken  a  position  for  ob- 
serving the  spring  to  the  best  advantage,  he 
continues: 

"  Just  under  my  feet,  was  the  enchanting 
and  amazing  crystal  fountain,  which  incessantly 
threw  up,  from  dark,  rocky  caverns  below,  tons 
of  water  every  minute,  forming  a  basin,  capa- 
cious enough  for  large  shallops  to  ride  in,  and 
a  creek  of  four  or  five  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
near  twenty  yards  over,  which  meanders  six 
miles  through  green  meadows,  pouring  its 
limpid  waters  into  the  great  Lake  George, 
where  they  seem  to  remain  pure  and  unmixed. 
About  twenty  yards  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  basin,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  or 
outlet  of  the  creek,  is  a  continual  and  amazing 
ebullition,  where  the  waters  are  thrown  up  in 
such  abundance  and  amazing  force,  as  to  jet 
and  swell  up  two  or  three  feet  above  the  com 
mon  surface:  white  sand  and  small  particles 
of  shells  are  thrown  up  with  the  waters,  near 
to  the  top,  when  they  diverge  from  the  centre, 
subside  with  the  expanding  flood,  and  gently 
gink  again,  forming  a  large  rim  or  funnel  round 
about  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the  fountain, 
which  is  a  vast  perforation  through  a  bed  of 
rocks,  the  ragged  points  of  which  are  projected 
out  on  every'side.  Thus  far  I  know  to  be  mat- 
ter of  real  fact,  and  I  have  related  it  as  near  as 
I  could  conceive  or  express  myself.  But  there 
are  yet  remaining  scenes  inexpressibly  admir- 
able and  pleasing. 

«  Behold,  for  instance,  a  vast  circular  ex- 
panse before  you,  the  waters  of  which  are  so 
extremely  clear  as  to  be  absolutely  diaphanous 
or  transparent  as  the  ether;  the  margin  of  the 
basin  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  fruit- 
ful and  floriferous  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  the 
pendant  golden  orange,  dancing  on  the  surface 
of  the  pellucid  waters,  the  balmy  air,  vibrating 


with  the  melody  of  the  merry  birds,  tenants  of  their  conduct,  for  here  is  not  the  least  attempt 
the  encircling  aromatic  grove.  made  to  injure  or  disturb  one  another." 

"  At  the  same  instant  innumerable  bands  of  s= 

fish  are  seen,  some  clothed  in  the  most  bril-l  For  "  The  Friend." 

nt  colours;  the  voracious  crocodile  stretched |      The  ^  industrV;  anj  perseverance  of  the 
friends  of  the  African,  in  England,  which  has 
at  length,  happily,  become  so  signally  triumph- 
has   in   nothing,  perhaps,  been  more  re 


along  at  full  length,  as  the  great  trunk  of 
tree  in  size;  the  devouring  garfish,  inimical 
trout,  and  all  the  varieties  of  gilded  painted 
bream;  the  barbed  catfish,  dreaded  sting-ray, 
skate,  and  flounder,  spotted  bass,  sheepshead 
and  ominous  drum;  all  in  their  separate  bands 
and  communities,  with  free  and  unsuspicious 
ntercourse  performing  their  evolutions;  there 
are  no  signs  of  enmity,  no  attempt  to  devour 
each  other;  the  different  bands  seem  peace- 
ably and  complaisantly  to  move  a  little  aside, 
as  it  were  to  make  room  for  others  to  pass 
by. 

"  But  behold  yet  something  far  more  ad- 
mirable, see  whole  armies  descending  into  an 
abyss,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bubbling  fountain: 
they  disappear!  are  they  gone  for  ever?  is  it 
real?  I  raise  my  eyes  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment; I  look  down  again  to  the  fountain  with 
anxiety,  when  behold  Them  as  it  were  emerging 
from  the  blue  ether  of  another  world,  appa- 
rently at  a  vast  distance;  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, no  bigger  than  flies  or  minnows;  now 
uradually  enlarging,  their  brilliant  colours  be- 
gin to  paint  the  fluid. 

"  Now  they  come  forward  rapidly,  and  in- 
stantly emerge,  with  the  elastic  expanding  co- 
lumn of  crystalline  waters,  into  the  circular 
basin  or  funnel:  see  now  how  gently  they  rise 
some  upright,  others  obliquely,  or  seem  to  he 
as  it  were  on  their  sides,  suffering  themselves 
to  be  gently  lifted  or  borne  up  by  the  expand, 
ing  fluid  towards  the  surface,  sailing  or  float 
ing  like  butterflies  in  the  cerulean  ether;  then 
again  they  as  gently  descend,  diverge  and 
move  off-;"  when  they  rally,  form  again,  and 
rejoin  their  kindred  tribes. 

"  This  amazing  and  delightful  scene,  though 
real,  appears  at  first  but  as  a  piece  of  excellent 
painting;  there  seems  no  medium;  you  imagine 
the  picture  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of  your 
eyes,  and  that  you  may  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty touch  any  one  of  the  fish,  or  put  your 
finger  upon  the  crocodile's  eye,  when  it  really 
is  twenty  or  thirty  feet  under  water. 

«  And  although  this  paradise  of  fish  may 
seem  to  exhibit  a  just  representation  of  the 
peaceable  arid  happy  state  of  nature  which  ex 
isted  before  the  fall,  yet  in  reality  it  is  a  men 
representation;  for  the  nature  of  the  fish  is  th( 
same  as  if  they  were  in  Lake  George  or  the 
river;  but  here  the  water  or  element  in  which 
they  live  and  move,  is  so  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  it  places  them  all  on  an  equalit) 
with  regard  to  their  ability  to  injure  or  escape 
one  another;  (as  all  river  fish  of  prey,  or  such 
as  feed  upon  each  other,  as  well  as  the  un- 
wieldy crocodile,  take  their  prey  by  surprise; 
secreting  themselves  under  covert  or  in  am- 
bush, until  an  opportunity  offers,  when  they 
rush  suddenly  upon  them:)  but  hero  is  no 
covert,  no  ambush;  here  the  trout  freely  passes 
by  the  very  nose  of  the  alligator,  and  laugh 
his  face,  and  the  bream  by  the  trout. 

"  But  what  is  really  surprising  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  each  other's  safety,  or  some 
other  latent  cause,  should  so  absolutely  alter 


rnarkable,  than  in  the  variety  and  number  of 
pamphlets  and  other  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  which  they  have  continually  supplied 
every  district,  village,  hamlet,  and  dwelling, 
from  the  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage;  thus 
diffusing  information  and  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  convincing  the  judgment  and  awakening 
the  sympathies,  of  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. One  of  these,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
ninety  pages,  has  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands,  which  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
and  satisfaction.  The  title  is,  "  An  Essay  on 
the  comparative  cost  and  productiveness  of 
Free  and  Slave  Labour,"  by  Josiah  Conder, 
author  of  "  The  Modern  Traveller,"  "  Italy," 
&c.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  a  dispassion- 
ate manner,  with  much  clearness  aud  force, 
and  the  reasoning  illustrated  and  sustained  by 
a  formidable  array  of  authorities  and  well  au- 
thenticated facts.  Under  a  persuasion  that 
much  of  the  pamphlet  is  of  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention,  and  to  shed  light  in 
this  countiy,  T  have  marked  several  passages 
which,  with  the  editor's  permission,  I  should 
be  gratified  to  have  inserted  in  "  The  Friend." 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 


Is  Free  Labour  cheaper  than  Slave  Labour  ? 
The  affirmative  is  now  all  but  universally 
admitted;  so  that  the  difficulty  of  securing 
free  labour,  rather  than  its  expensiveness,  is 
generally  assigned  as  the  reason  for  preferring 
slave  labour.  Still,  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  adduce  facts  and  authorities  to  show,  both 
that  free  labour  is  cheaper  to  the  employer 
than  slave  labour  to  the  slave-owner,  and  why 
it  is  so. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  expensiveness 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  labour,  there  are 
three  elements  which  enter  into  the  computa- 
tion :  first,  the  amount  expended  in  obtaining 
the  labour,  either  in  wages,  or  in  rearing  and 
maintenance  ;  secondly,  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity  of  the  work  produced  by  the  labourer;  and 
thirdly,  the  ultimate  economical  effects  of  the 
two  systems  of  cultivation. 

The  actual  expense  of  slave  labour  resolves 
itself  into  the  annual  sum  which,  in  the  average 
term  of  the  productive  years  of  a  slave's  life,  will 
iquidate  the  cost  of  purchase  or  rearing,  and 
of  support  in  old  age,  if  he  survive  the  capa- 
city for  labour,  together  with  interest  and  the 
sum  annually  expended  in  his  maintenance. 
Now,  although  the  expense  of  free  labour 
really  includes  the  same  elements,  (since  the 
wages  of  labour  must  be  such  as  will  enable 
the\bourer  to  bring  up  his  family  so  as  to  per- 
petuate the  supply,)  the  West  India  planters 
are,  at  this  moment,  complaining  of  part  of 
this  necessary  cost  of  slave  labour,  as  their 
peculiar  burden,  and  one  cause  of  the  admit- 
ted depression  and  distress.    "  The  West  India 
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colonist,"  it  is  said,  "  is  subject  to  a  burden 
peculiar  to  himself;  that  of  maintaining,  be 
his  profits  what  they  may,  the  whole  body  of 
labourers,  and  of  their  families  existing  upon 
his  land."  The  cost  of  raising  children  in 
the  British  colonies  under  the  present  system, 
is  alleged  to  be  so  great  that  even  the  old 
system  of  importation,  if  we  may  believe  the 
West  Indians,  is  cheaper  ;  and  it  is  actually 
made  the  ground  of  complaint,  that  the  slave- 
trading  of  the  Brazilians  gives  them  an  advan- 
tage over  the  British  colonies.  This  is  con- 
trary to  fact  ;  and  Mr.  Cropper  has  shown 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  loss  which  the 
Brazilians  sustain  by  the  system  of  importa- 
tion, is  one  chief  means  of  enabling  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  to  compete  with  them.  In  fact, 
in  Virginia,  slaves  are  reared  for  exportation 
to  the  southern  and  western  states  ;  which 
must  be  taken  as  affording  some  proof  that 
those  who  purchase  them  pay  a  price  that 
covers  both  the  cost  of  rearing  them,  and  a 
profit  upon  the  cost.  Still,  ridiculous  as  may 
be  the  exaggerations  of  the  West  Indians,  as 
to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  rearing  slaves 
and  of  importing  them,  it  appears  from  their 
own  showing,  that  the  cost  of  raising  slaves 
is  far  greater  than  that  at  which  the  free  la- 
bourer is  enabled  by  wages  to  bring  up  his  fa- 
mily. "  The  fund  destined  for  replacing  and 
repairing,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  slave,"  remarks  Adam  Smith,  "  is  common- 
ly managed  by  a  negligent  master  or  careless 
overseer.  That  destined  for  performing  the 
same  office  with  regard  to  the  freeman,  is 
managed  by  the  freeman  himself.  The  dis- 
orders which  generally  prevail  in  the  economy 
of  the  rich,  naturally  introduce  themselves 
into  the  management  of  the  former  :  the  strict 
frugality  and  parsimonious  attention  of  the 
poor,  as  naturally  establish  themselves  in  those 
of  the  latter."  This  may  in  some  measure 
explain  the  fact,  which  is  well  established  by 
well  attested  experience.  Mr.  Adam  Hodg- 
son states,  that,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  in  one  of  the  slave  districts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  "  taking  the  purchase-money,  or 
the  expense  of  rearing  a  slave,  with  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance,  at  their  actual  rates,  and 
allowing  fifteen  years  of  health  and  strength, 
during  which  to  liquidate  his  first  cost,  his 
labour  will  be  about  25  per  cent,  dearer  than 
that  of  the.  free  labourer  in  the  neighbouring 
districts." 

But  labour  is  cheap  or  dear,  net  merely  as 
it  is  more  or  less  cosily,  but  as  it  is  more  or 
less  productive.  What  is  the  result  of  the 
comparison  between  free  and  slave  labour  in 
this  respect  ?  Upon  this  point,  we  find  ready 
to  our  hand,  some  testimonies  cited  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  from  different  writers,  which  we 
shall  transcribe.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian political  economist,  Storch,  who  had  care- 
fully examined  the  system  of  slavery  in  that 
extensive  empire,  and  who  gives  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  the  following  terms. 

"  The  slave,  working  always  for  another, 
and  never  for  himself,  being  limited  to  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  improv- 
ing his  condition,  loses  all  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion ;  he  becomes  a  machine,  often  very  ob- 
stinate and  very  difficult  to  manage.     A  man 


who  is  not  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  la- 
bour he  performs,  works  as  little  as  he  can  : 
this  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  every  day  confirms.  Let  a  free 
labourer  work  by  the  day,  he  will  be  indolent: 
pay  him  by  the  piece,  he  will  often  work  to 
excess,  and  ruin  his  health.  If  this  observa- 
tion is  just  in  the  case  of  the  free  labourer,  it 
must  be  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  slave. 

"  Whilst  the  ancient  Romans  cultivated  their 
lands  themselves,  Italy  was  renowned  for  fer- 
tility and  abundance  ;  but  agriculture  declined 
when  abandoned  to  slaves.  Then,  the  land, 
instead  of  being  brought  under  the  plough, 
was  transformed  into  meadows,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  fine  country  became  dependent 
for  their  subsistence  on  provinces  situated  be- 
yond the  sea.  The  small  proprietors  and  far- 
mers disappeared,  and  the  same  country  which 
had  formerly  presented  the  smiling  aspect  of  a 
crowd  of  villages,  peopled  with  free  men  in 
easy  circumstances,  became  a  vast  solitude,  in 
which  were  scattered,  here  and  there,  some 
magnificent  palaces,  which  formed  the  most 
striking  contrast  with  those  miserable  cabins 
and  subterranean  dens  in  which  the  slaves  were 
shut  up.  These  facts,  related  by  the  Roman 
historians,  are  attested  and  explained  by  Pliny, 
Columella,  and  Varro.  '  What  was  the  cause 
of  these  abundant  harvests  ?'  asks  Pliny, 
speaking  of  the  early  periods  of  the  republic. 
'  It  is,  that  at  that  time,  men  of  consular  dig- 
nity devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields,  which  are  now  abandoned  to 
wretches  loaded  with  irons,  and  bearing  on 
their  forehead  the  brand  of  their  degraded 
condition.'  The  superiority  of  free  over  slave 
labourers,  is  even  acknowledged  by  the  mas- 
ters, when  they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to 
judge  of  the  difference,  and  sufficient  honesty 
to  avow  their  sentiments.  Recollect  on  this 
subject  the  passage  of  Columella,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  in  which  he  depicts 
the  negligence  and  perverseness  of  slave  la- 
bourers. In  the  same  chapter,  he  advances 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  the  labour  of 
the  free  cultivator  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  the  slave.  Pliny  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

"  Observe,  that  this  testimony  in  favour  of 
free  labour,  is  given  by  Romans,  who  were  at 
once  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  agriculture  of  their  time.  In 
manufactures,  the  superiority  cf  the  free  la- 
bourer over  the  slave,  is  still  more  obvious 
than  in  agriculture.  The  more  manufactures 
extend  in  Russia,  the  more  people  begin  to 
feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  1805,  M. 
Panteleyef,  a  manufacturer  in  the  district  of 
Moscow,  gave  liberty  to  all  his  workmen  who 
were  slaves,  the  number  of  whom  amounted 
to  84.  The  same  year,  M.  Milioutin  did  the 
same." 

"  If  slave  labour  were  cheaper  than  free  la- 
bour," remarks  Mr.  Hodgson,  "  we  might 
confidently  presume  that  estates  wouldbe  ren- 
dered less  productive  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  which  cultivated  them  ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  contradicted  by  experience.  '  A 
few  Polish  nobles,'  (observes  Coxe,  in  his 
travels  in  Poland,)  '  of  benevolent  hearts  and 


enlightened  understandings,  have  acted  upon 
different  principles,  and  have  ventured  upon 
the  expedient  of  giving  liberty  to  their  vassals. 
The  event  has  shown  this  to  be  no  less  judi- 
cious than  humane,  no  less  friendly  to  their 
own  interests  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  pea- 
sants; for  it  appears  that,  in  the  districts  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  population  of  their  villages  has 
been  considerably  increased,  and  the  revenues 
of  their  estates  augmented  in  a  triple  propor- 
tion. The  first  noble  who  granted  freedom  to 
his  peasants  was  Zamoiski,  formerly  great 
chancellor,  who,  in  1761,  enfranchised  six 
villages,  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia.'  '  These 
villages  were,  in  1777,  visited  by  the  author 
of  the  Patriotic  Letters,  from  whom  I  receiv- 
ed the  following  information  : — On  inspecting 
the  parish  registers  of  births,  from  1750  to 
1760,  that  is,  during  the  ten  years  of  slavery 
immediately  preceding  Itheir  enfranchisement, 
he  found  the  births  434;  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  freedom,  from  1760  to  1770,  628; 
and  from  1770  to  the  beginning  of  1777, 
585.  By  these  extracts,  it  appeared  that,  dur- 
ing the 


First  period,  there  ' 
Second  ditto 
Third    ditto 


only  43  births  ) 

62  ditto    \  each  year. 
77  ditto    S 


"  '  The  revenues  of  the  six  villages,  since 
their  enfranchisement,  have  been  augmented 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  their  popu- 
lation. In  the  state  of  vassalage,  Zamoiski 
was  obliged,  according  to  the  custom  of  Po- 
land, to  build  cottages  and  barns  for  his  pea- 
sants, and  to  furnish  them  with  food,  horses, 
and  ploughs,  and  every  implement  of  agricul- 
ture :  since  their  enfranchisement,  they  are 
become  so  easy  in  their  circumstances  as  to 
provide  themselves  with  all  these  necessaries 
at  their  own  expense,  and  they  likewise  cheer- 
fully  pay  an  annual  rent  in  lieu  of  the  manual 
labour  formerly  exacted  by  their  master.  By 
these  means,  the  receipts  of  this  particular  es- 
tate have  been  nearly  tripled. 

"  '  The  example  of  Zamoiski  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Chreptowitz,  vice-chancellor  of  Li- 
thuania, and  the  Abbe  Bryzolowski,  with 
similar  success.  Prince  Stanislaus,  the  king 
of  Poland,  has  warmly  patronised  the  plan  of 
giving  liberty  to  the  peasants.  He  has  enfran- 
chised four  villages  not  far  from  Warsaw,  in 
which  he  has  not  only  emancipated  the  pea- 
sants from  their  slavery,  but  even  condescends 
to  direct  their  affairs.  He  explained  to  me, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  grant 
of  freedom  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the 
lord  than  to  the  peasant,  provided  the  former 
is  willing  to  superintend  their  conduct  for  a 
few  years,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  act- 
ing for  themselves.  He  intends  giving  the 
public  a  particular  account  of  his  arrange- 
ments, and  will  show  how  much  he  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  his  peasants.'  " 

The  following  additional  testimonies  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  The  first  is  taken  from  the 
elaborate  treatise  on  Colonial  Policy,  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor. 

"  '  It  requires  very  little  argument  to  prove,' 
remarks  Mr.  Brougham,  '  that  the  quantity  of 
work  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  labourer 
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or  drudge,  is  liable  to  be  affected  as  much  by 
tbe  injurious  treatment  he  receives,  as  by  the 
idleness  in  which  he  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge. When  this  drudge  is  a  slave,  no  mo- 
tive but  fear  can  operate  on  his  diligence  and 
attention.  A  constant  inspection  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  a  perpetual  terror  of 
the  lash,  the  only  prevention  of  indolence. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds  prescribed,  even 
to  the  power  of  the  lash.  It  may  force  the 
unhappy  victim  to  move,  because  the  line  of 
distinction  between  motion  and  rest,  action 
aud  repose,  is  definite  ;  but  no  punishment 
can  compel  the  labourer  to  strenuous  exer- 
tions, because  there  is  no  measure  or  standard 
of  activity.  A  state  cf  despair,  and  not  of 
industry,  is  the  never  failing  consequence  of 
severe  chastisement;  and  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  torture  only  serves  to  blunt  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves,  and  to  disarm  punish- 
ment of  its  terrors.  The  body  is  injured,  and 
the  mind  becomes  as  little  willing  as  the  limbs 
are  able  to  exert.'  " 

"  Hume  remarks  :  '  I  shall  add,  from  the 
experience  of  our  planters,  that  slavery  is  as 
little  advantageous  to  the  master  as  to  the  man. 
The  fear  of  punishment  will  never  draw  so 
much  labour  from  a  slave,  as  the  dread  of  be- 
ing turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  service, 
will  give  a  free  man.' 

"  Burke  observes,  in  his  treatise  on  Euro- 
pean Settlements  :  '  I  am  the  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  these  indulgences,  as  slaves 
certainly  cannot  go  through  so  much  work  as 
free  men.  The  mind  goes  a  great  way  in 
every  thing  ;  and  when  a  man  knows  that  his 
labour  is  for  himself,  and  that  the  more  he  la- 
bours the  more  he  is  to  acquire,  this  con- 
sciousness carries  him  through,  and  supports 
him  beneath  fatigues,  under  which  he  wc 
otherwise  have  sunk.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  ClinmliriV*  lMinbur?li  Journal 
THE  HAVANA  SHARK. 
Subsequent  to  the  disastrous  attack  on  the 
American  lines  before  New  Orleans,  on  the  8tii 
of  January  1C15,  the  British  army  proceeded 
to  Isle  Dauphine,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
the  troops  remained  until  peace  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sta 
As  the  men  had  been  for  several  months 
posed  to  severe  hardships  and  many  privations, 
the  fleet  was  ordered,  on  its  way  home,  to  put 
into  different  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  The  ship  I 
was  on  board  of,  with  the  regiment  which  I 
then  commanded,  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
fleet  which  touched  at  the  Havana.  The  ci 
cumstance  I  am  about  to  relate  is  the  capture 
of  an  enormous  shark,  which  created  consi 
derable  interest  at  the  time.  On  arriving  ai 
the  Havana,  I  obtained  leave  from  the  general 
officer  commanding,  to  live  on  shore,  for  tti 
purpose  of  seeing  something  of  the  island, 
generally  went  on  board  every  morning  about 
ten  o'clock,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  fo 
the  regiment.  Several  of  our  men  had  died 
during  the  passage  to  Havana,  and  were  con- 
signed to  the  deep  in  the  harbour  of  that  place. 
One  morning  when  I  was  writing  in  the  cabin, 
I  heard  a  sudden  running  of  the  men  upon 


deck  towards  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  and 
a  Serjeant  called  to  me  from  above  to  come  on 
eck  immediately.  Not  being  exactly  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  I  drew  my  sabre,  and 
an  on  deck  without  my  cap.  I  was  received 
with  a  good  laugh  by  the  officers  present,  and 
very  soon  was  made  aware  of  the  object  of  the 
men's  curiosity.  It  was  a  sight  I  never  can 
forget.  One  of  our  poor  fellows  had  been 
thrown  overboard  in  the  morning,  sewed  up 
in  his  blanket,  with  a  shot  inside  to  sink  him. 
By  some  accident,  the  sewing  must  have  been 
loosened,  and,  consequently,  the  body  floated; 
and,  just  as  I  came  on  deck,  two  enormous 
sharks  made  a  dash  at  the  body,  divided  it  in 
two,  and  disappeared  with  their  spoil.  A 
feeling  of  horror  ran  through  every  spectator. 
At  that  instant,  a  third  shark  showed  himself 
close  to  our  vessel.  I  called  to  the  met 
keep  him  alongside,  by  throwing  him  pieces 
of  biscuit,  at  the  same  time  desiring  one  of 
them  to  bring  me  a  musket;  on  getting  which, 
I  fired  at  the  animal,  and  the  men  shouted  out 
that  the  ball  had  gone  clean  through  him.  He 
gave  a  flap  with  his  tail,  and  went  down,  leav 
ing  the  water  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  At 
this  moment,  the  black  who  beat  the  large 
drum  came  aft,  and  said  to  me,  "  Major,  if 
you  give  me  leave,  I  kill  him  and  eat  him  in 
five  minutes."  I  told  him  he  should  nave  five 
dollars  for  his  pains  if  he  kept  his  word.  He 
immediately  produced  a  shark-hook,  baited  it 
with  a  piece  of  pork,  and,  having  fastened  it 
to  a  strong  line,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  and 
let  it  fall  with  a  splash  into  the  water.  The 
effect  was  magical.  Quick  as  lightning,  two 
of  the  sharks  were  seen  making  towards  the 
bait,  and,  in  an  instant,  one  of  them  swallow 
ed  il.  "  Now  is  the  time,  grenadier,"  cried 
blackie  ;  "  clap  on  the  rope-line,  and  give  him 
plenty  o'  play."  Away  went  the  monster  like 
a  whale,  but  our  Othello's  "  occupation  was 
not  gone,"  and  he  commanded  the  grenadier, 
like  an  experienced  general,  until  his  enemy 
was  lying  spent  and  powerless  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  A  boat  was  now  lowered,  and 
the  animal  having  been  hauled  alongside 
noose  was  made  on  a  very  thick  rope,  and 
was  swung  into  the  air  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
whole  fleet,  every  yard  having  been  manned 
to  witness  our  proceeding.  The  tail  ha 
been  cut,  the  shark  was  laid  on  the  deck,  and 
blackie  having  selected  a  delicate  piece  fi 
the  shoulder,  immediately  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  latter  part  of  his  bargain,  by  broiling  and 
eating  it.  The  shark  measured  eleven  feet  in 
length,  and  seven  feet  across.  The  liver 
weighed  seventy-three  pounds.  In  the  upper 
jaw  were  five  rows  of  teeth,  and  in  the  under, 
six  rows.  I  had  tiie  satisfaction  to  see  that 
my  aim  had  been  good,  as  the  mark  of  the 
ball  was  about  two  inches  below  the  dorsal  fin 
and  had  gone  "  clean  through,"  as  the  men 
said.  Notwithstanding  this  wound,  the  vora 
cious  creature  had  returned  to  the  charge 
within  five  minutes.  The  shark  was  a  female 
and  contained  nineteen  young  ones  when  open 
ed.  They  measured  about  eighteen  inches 
each.  During  the  time  she  was  alongside,  I 
(as  well  as  two  hundred  others)  had  an  oppo 
tunity  of  observing  the  young  ones  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  mother's  mouth;  they  seemed 


to  take  refuge  there  on  the  least  appearance  of 
danger.  This  fact,  I  believe,  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  some  naturalists.  The  jaw  of  this  ani- 
mal  is  now  at  Abbotsford,  having  been  sent  to 
the  late  lamented  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the 
writer  of  this  account.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  after  I  had  left  the  ship, 
the  men  caught  another  of  the  gang,  rather 
longer  than  the  first,  and  a  bullock's  hide  and 
horns  were  found  in  the  stomach.  The  horns 
were  preserved  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  appeared,  when  taken  out  of  the 
shark,  to  be  quite  soft  and  pulpy. 

To  account  for  this  rather  singular  part  of 
the  story,  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  had  hung  several  bullock  hides 
on  the  rigging  of  the  ship;  which,  producing 
a  bad  smell,  I  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  over- 
board on  tne  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
two  sharks  were  killed. 

But  the  most  arnuaing  part  of  the  transac- 
tion was,  that  a  complaint  was  made  against 
me  by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  for  having 
destroyed  two  of  the  "guardians  of  their  har- 
bour." By  this,  I  suppose,  they  meant,  that 
these  large  sharks,  playing  about  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  prevented  a  great  fry  of  smaller 
ones  from  entering.  They  certainly  were  en- 
titled to  be  considered  in  something  like  the 
light  of  "  Tritons  among  the  minnows." 

From  the  People's  Magazine. 
DEXTERITY   OF  A  GOAT. 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  when  in 
India,  he  was  often  amused  by  a  juggler  who 
came  under  the  windows  with  a  goat  and  a 
basket  of  blocks,  one  inch  square,  but  very 
accurately  levelled.  Placing  the  four  feet  of 
the  goat  closely  together  on  one  block,  he  add- 
ed others  under,  in  succession,  till  the  goat 
was  mounted  in  the  air  to  the  second  story  ! 
The  animal  was  small  anil  well  tutored — but 
even  then  it  always  seemed  a  most  remarkable 
feat.  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  describes  a 
similar  exhibition. 

"  Upon  our  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem," 
says  this  writer,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat, 
which  he  led  about  the  country  for  exhibition,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  itself  and  owner.  He 
had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its 
movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cylin- 
drical blocks  of  wood,  placed  successively  one  above 
the  oilier,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  dice-boxes 
belonging  to  a  backgammon  table.  In  this  mnnner 
the  goat  stood,  first  upon  the  top  of  one  cylinder, 
then  upon  the  top  of  two,  and  afterwards  of  three, 
four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced  upon 
the  top  of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  with  its  four  feet  collected  uponasinglo 
point  without  throwing  down  the  disjointed  fabric 
upon  which  il  stood.  The  practice  is  very  ancient. 
Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  tenacious  foot- 
ing possessed  by  this  quadruped  upon  the  jutty  points 
and  crags  of  rocks;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  abi- 
lity to  remain  thus  poised  may  render  its  appearance 
less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Alps, 
and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hardly  any 
place,  for  its  feet,  upon  the  sides  and  by  the  brink  of 
most  tremendous  precipices.  Tho  diameter  of  the 
upper  cylinder,  on  which  its  feet  ultimately  re- 
mained until  the  Arab  had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only 
two  inches,  and  the  length  of  each  cylinder  was  six 


Thomas  Booth,  the  corresponding  clerk  of 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  has  remov.. 
ed  to  302  Pine  street. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend. 
WILLIAM  EDMUNDSON. 

(Continued  from  page  400,  vol.  6.) 

Persecution  continuing  hot,  and  most  of  the 
Friends  in  many  places  being  committed  close 
prisoners,  William  Edmundson  was  frequently 
engaged,  during  the  years  between  1665  and 
1669,  in  soliciting  their  enlargement  from 
those  in  authority,  and  such  was  the  reputation 
faithful  Friends  had  obtained  even  at  that  early 
period,  that  his  applications  were  seldom  un- 
successful. The  place  he  obtained  with  the 
government,  and  the  success  with  which  he 
exercised  his  influence  for  the  relief  of  his  suf- 
fering brethren,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
their  persecutors,  who  reluctantly  surrendered 
the  rich  spoils  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
derive  from  the  seizure  and  sale  of  Friends' 
property.  They  determined,  if  possible,  to 
put  William  out  of  the  way,  and  they  accord- 
ingly drew  up  two  indictments  against  him; 
but,  says  he,  "  when  they  came  before  the  court, 
four  lawyers,  one  after  another,  pleaded  for 
me,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  nor  gave 
them  any  fee. — But  the  Lord  gave  us  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  compassion 
was  moved  toward  us,  so  that  as  I  passed 
through  them  in  the  court  house,  they  would 
say,  '  The  Lord  bless  you,  William, — The 
Lord  help  you,  William.' — The  indictments 
were  quashed,  and  the  prosecutor  put  to 
shame." 

In  1669,  George  Fox,  and  several  other 
Friends  in  the  ministry,  arrived  in  Ireland  on 
religious  services. —  William  travelled  with 
George  Fox  through  the  several  provinces, 
and  they  settled  men's  and  women's  meetings, 
for  managing  the  concerns  of  the  infant  Socie- 
ty, and  preserving  its  members  in  consistency 
of  conduct  and  profession. — This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  meetings  for  discipline  in  Ireland,  and 
William  Edmundson  says — the  object  was  that 
"■faithful  men  and  women  should  take  care  in 
the  government  of  church  affairs  among  our 
own  Society. — These  meetings  were  and  are 
of  great  service,  and  I  was  much  eased  by 
their  establishment,  as  I  told  G.  Fox  at  that 
time,  for  I  had  had  much  concern  in  these 
things,  and  they  lay  heavy  upon  my  spirit  for 
several  years  before — but  these  meetings  now 
gave  every  faithful  Friend  a  share  of  the 
burden." 

In  1671,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  travel  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  American  colonies,  and  having  obtain- 
ed the  concurrence  of  his  brethren,  embarked 
at  London,  in  company  with  George  Fox, 
John  Stunts,  Robert  Widders,  and  several 
other  Friertds,  on  a  like  embassage,  in  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  Jamaica. — Some  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  William  was  one,  landed  at 
Barbadoes,  where  the  vessel  touched,  and 
had  much  service  there,  "  many  persons  being 
convinced,  and  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  brought 
into  the  way  of  life  and  peace." 

From  Barbadoes,  he  went  successively  to 
Antigua,  Barbada,  and  Nevis,  preaching 
Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  as  the  only 
means  of  salvation. — At  the  last  island,  the 
governor  refused  to  permit  them  to  land,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  having  reached  there, 
tfiat  in  one  of  the  islands  where  they  had  been 


seven  hundred  of  the  militia  turned  Quakers 
and  refused  to  fight. — Their  friends,  however, 
were  permitted  to  visit  them  on  board  of  the 
vessel,  and  after  enjoying  the  Christian  society 
and  converse  of  each  other,  they  set  sail,  and 
returned  to  Antigua — thence  to  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica. — "We  travelled  much  in  this  island," 
says  William,  "  and  had  good  service  in  gather- 
ing people  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  set- 
tling meetings  among  them." 

At  Jamaica  they  embarked  for  Maryland, 
and  encountered  severe  storms  in  the  gulf  of 
Florida  which,  with  contrary  winds,  occasion- 
ed them  a  long  and  tedious  passage  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  shipwreck,  but  adds  our  friend, 
"The  Lord  had  mercy  on  us  who  commands 
the  winds  and  the  lofty  waves  of  the  sea  to  be 
still  and  they  obey  him." — William  Edmund- 
son travelled  southward  into  Carolina,  and  the 
country  being  then  but  little  settled  and  most 
of  it  deep  forests,  he  endured  great  hardships 
and  exposure  ;  being  frequently  obliged  to 
lodge  in  the  woods  and  travel  whole  days 
without  food. 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  first 
meeting  ever  held  by  a  Friend,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  viz  : — 

"  Now,  when  I  had  been  some  time  with 
Friends  in  Virginia,  and  had  many  sweet  ser- 
viceable meetings  among  them,  and  things 
were  somewhat  settled,  I  found  my  spirit  clear 
of  that  service,  so  took  boat  and  went  back  to 
Maryland,  where  I  staid  several  meetings,  the 
Lord's  power  and  presence  accompanying, 
that  made  hard  things  easy.  When  I  was  clear 
there,  I  look  passage  by  sea,  and  about  ten 
days  after  landed  safe  at  New  York,  where  no 
Friends  lived.  John  Evans  of  Jamaica,  being 
in  my  company  at  that  time,  we  lodged  at  a 
Dutch  woman's  house,  who  kept  an  inn  ;  and 
I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  get  a  meeting  in 
that  town,  for  there  had  not  been  one  there 
before  ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  woman  of  the  house 
to  let  us  have  a  meeting,  who  was  very  willing, 
and  let  us  have  a  large  dining-room  ;  also  fur- 
nished it  with  seats.  We  gave  notice  thereof, 
and  had  a  brave  large  meeting,  some  of  the 
chief  officers,  magistrates  and  leading  men  of 
the  town  were  at  it ;  very  attentive  they  were, 
the  Lord's  power  being  over  them  all :  several 
of  them  appeared  very  loving  after  the  meet- 
ing. The  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daugh- 
ter being  widows,  both  wept  when  we  went 
away." 

From  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  joined  with  his  friends  John 
Burnyeat,  John  Stubbs,  and  John  Cartwright, 
ill  a  dispute  with  the  noted  Roger  Williams, 
who  had  made  many  grave  charges  against  the 
Society,  and  which,  on  investigation,  turned 
out  to  be  malicious  slanders. — Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  as 
far  north  as  Boston,  where  he  found  a  vessel 
ready  to  sail  for  Ireland,  and  having  for  some 
time  been  pressed  in  spirit  to  return  home,  he 
embarked  and  had  a  short  passage  of  about 
three  weeks.  He  thus  alludes  to  his  arrival  in 
his  own  country,  viz  : — 

"  When  I  landed,  I  went  to  Cork  to  the  Pro- 
vince meeting,  which  was  at  hand  ;  and  pre- 
sently found  there  was  cause  for  my  spirit  to 
be  pressed,  to  hasten  over  for  the  preservation 


of  the  church's  peace,  some  being  gone  into 
the  loose  foolish  imaginations  of  Muggleton, 
and  others,  both  out  of  England  and  of  this 
nation,  into  looseness,  and  the  liberty  of  their 
wills  and  carnal  affections,  from  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  sell-denial,  which  caused  great 
trouble  and  difference  among  Friends,  both  at 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  several  other  places.  We 
had  much  exercise  before  we  got  things  brought 
into  order,  and  settled  ;  but  the  Lord's  power 
was  with  us,  and  went  over  all,  and  the  Lord 
still  gave  an  understanding  to  place  judgment 
in  the  right  line;  praises  to  his  name  forever! 
Now  honest  tender  Friends,  who  kept  their 
habitation  in  the  truth,  were  very  glad  of  my 
coming  in  such  a  time  of  need.  So  I  labour- 
ed with  them  in  this  nation,  both  in  the  mi- 
nistry and  church-government,  according  to  the 
ability  and  gift  that  Chiist  gave  me." 

In  the  year  1675,  William  Edmundson  again 
returned  to  America,  and  made  a  general  visit 
to  the  West  India  islands,  and  to  the  colonies, 
which  occupied  him  until  the  commencement 
of  1677. 

While  he  remained  in  Barbadoes,  some  evil 
disposed  person  prejudiced  the  mind  of  the 
governor  against  him,  and  induced  him  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  apprehending  him.  William 
heard  of  it,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
friends,  immediately  waited  on  the  governor. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  their  inter- 
view, viz: — 

"  When  we  came  to  the  governor,  and  he 
knew  my  name,  and  who  I  was,  he  said,  '  he 
had  hoard  of  me,  and  would  take  a  course 
with  me ;'  using  many  rough  words,  and 
threatening  highly  what  he  would  do  to  me  : 
and  he  sent  his  man  for  the  marshal,  who  lived 
a  mile  from  thence  ;  but  before  the  marshal 
came,  we  had  much  discourse,  and  among 
other  things  he  told  me,  '  he  was  informed, 
that  I  was  making  the  negroes  Christians,  and 
would  make  them  rebel,  and  cut  their  throats.' 
I  told  him,  '  it  was  a  good  work  to  bring  them 
10  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  Jesus, 
and  to  believe  in  him  that  died  for  them,  and 
for  all  men  ;  and  that  that  would  keep  them 
from  rebelling,  or  cutting  any  man's  throat  : 
but  if  they  did  rebel,  and  cut  their  throats,  as 
he  said,  it  would  be  through  their  own  doings, 
in  keeping  them  in  ignorance,  and  under  op- 
pression, and  starving  them  for  want  of  meat 
and  clothes  convenient  :  so  restraining  them 
in  that  which  God  allowed  and  afforded  to  all 
men,  which  was  meat  and  clothes.'  After 
some  time  he  grew  very  moderate. 

"  The  marshal  came,  and  asked  him,  what 
his  pleasure  was  ?  He  answered,  '  he  thought 
to  have  committed  me  to  prison,  but  his  mind 
was  altered.'  " 

Leaving  the  West  Indies,  he  embarked  for 
New  England,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
weeks,  landed  in  Rhode  Island.  Most  of  tho 
colonies  were  then  carrying  on  a  cruel  and 
bloody  war  with  the  Indian  natives,  which 
rendered  travelling  difficult  and  dangerous. — 
This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  prose- 
cuting the  engagement  to  which  he  believed 
himself  divinely  called. — "  I  committed  my 
life,"  says  he,  "  into  the  hands  of  God  who 
gave  it,  and  took  my  journey;  one  Friend  ven- 
turing to  go  with  me  to  guide  me  through  the 


woods  to  Sandwich,  and  by  the  Lord's  good 
providence,  we  got  safely  there.  I  travelled 
in  many  places  as  with  my  life  in  my  hand, 
leaving  all  to  the  Lord  that  rules  in  heaven  and 
in  earth." 

The  following  account  of  an  interview  with 
some  pious  people,  is  particularly  interesting. 

"J  heard  of  some  tender  people  at  a  place 
called  Reading,  so  I  and  five  or  sis  Friends 
more,  went  there  to  an  ancient  man's  house, 
whose  name  was  Gould  ;  his  house  was  a  gar- 
rison, for  at  that  time  most  of  the  people  in 
those  parts,  except  Friends,  were  in  garrisons 
for  fear  of  the  Indians  :  when  we  came  to  his 
house  the  gates  were  locked,  we  called,  and 
the  old  man  opened  the  gate  ;  there  was  one 
of  their  elders  at  prayer:  so  I  stopped  Friends 
until  he  had  done,  then  we  went  into  the  room 
were  seveial  were  met  to  exercise  religion,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  disturbed  at  our  comin; 
I  stood  still,  and  told  them,  '  we  came  not  to 
disturb  them,  for  I  loved  religion,  and  was 
seeking  religious  people  ;'  the  old  man  of  the 
house  bid  us  sit  down,  and  he  sat  by  me 

"  As  I  sat,  my  heart  being  full  of  the  power 
and  spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  God  ran 
through  me  to  the  people.  I  told  them,  '  I  had 
something  in  my  heart  to  declare  among  thern 
if  they  would  give  me  leave.'  The  master  of 
the  house,  who  sat  by  me,  bid  me  speak,  and 
my  heart  being  full  of  the  word  of  life,  I  spoke 
of  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as  I 
was  speaking  I  touched  a  little  upon  the 
priests,  the  old  man  clapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der,  and  said,  '  he  must  stop  me,  for  I  had 
spoken  against  t'.ieir  ministers:1  so  I  stopped 
for  I  was   tender  of  them,  and  felt  they  were 


THE  FRIEND. 

loving  and  tender,  when  we  parted  the  old 
man  wept,  got  me  in  his  arms,  and  said,  '  he 
doubted  he  should  never  see  me  again.'  " 

From  New  England  he  proceeded  south- 
ward, visiting  Friends  in  New  York,  and  on 
Long  Island. — Some  idea  of  the  wild  and  un- 
travelled  situation  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
account  of  his  journey  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Uplands,  or  Chester,  and  to  Salem. 

"  Next  morning  we  took  our  journey  through 
the  wilderness  towards  Maryland,  to  cross  the 
river  at  Delaware  falls.  Richard  Hartshorn  and 
Eliakim  Wardell  would  go  a  day's  journey 
with  us ;  we  hired  an  Indian  to  guide  us,  but 
he  took  us  wrong,  and  left  us  in  the  woods  : 
when  it  was  late  we  alighted,  put  our  horses 
to  grass,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  a  little  brook, 
convenient  for  water  to  drink  :  so  lay  down 
till  morning,  but  were  at  a  great  loss  concern 
ing  the  way,  being  all  strangers  in  the  wilder 
nesss.  Richard  Hartshorn  advised  to  go  to 
Rarington  river,  about  ten  miles  back,  as  was 
supposed,  to  find  out  a  small  landing-place 
from  New  York,  from  whence  there  was 
small  path  that  led  to  Delaware  falls.  So  we 
lode  back,  and  in  some  time  found  the  land 
ing-place  and  little  path;  then  the  two  Friends 
committed  us  to  the  Lord's  guidance,  and  went 
back 

"  We  travelled  that  day,  and  saw  no  tame 
creature,  at  night  we  kindled  a  fire  in  the  wi 
derness,  and  lay  by  it,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
such  journeys  ;  next  day  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  by  the  good  hand  of  God,  we  came 
well  to  the  falls,  and  by  his  providence  found 
there  an  Indian  man,  a  woman  and  boy  wit' 


tender  people  ;  yet   my   heart   was    full  ofl  a  canoe  :   so  we  hired  him  for  some  wampam 


heavenly  matter.  After  a  little  pause,  I  told 
them,  '  I  had  many  words  to  declare  unto 
them  of  the  things  of  God  ;  but  being  in  that 
house,  must  have  leave  of  the  master  of  it ;' 
he  bid  me  speak  on,  which  I  did  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
Lord  ;  so  that  their  consciences  were  awaken- 
ed, and  the  witness  of  God  in  them  answered 
to  the  truth  of  the  testimony;  they  were  bro- 
ken into  many  tears,  and  when  I  was  clear  in 
declaration,  I  concluded  the  meeting  with  fer- 
vent prayer  to  the  Lord. 

"  The  old  man  rising  up,  got  me  in  his  arms, 
and  said,  '  he  owned  what  I  had  spoken,  and 
thanked  God  that  he  could  understand  it.' 
And  said,  '  he  had  heard,  that  we  denied  the 
Scriptures,  and  denied  Christ  who  had  died 
for  us  ;  which  was  the  cause  of  that  great 
difference  betwixt  their  ministers  and  us:  huthe 
understood  this  day,  that  we  owned  both  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures;  therefore  would  know  the 
reason  of  the  difference  betwixt  their  ministers 
and  us?'  I  told  him, '  their  ministers  were  satisfi- 
ed with  the  talkof  Christand  the  scriptures;  and 
we  could  not  be  satisfied  without  the  sun 
ward,and  divine  know  ledge  of  God  and  Cueist, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  those  comforts  the  scrip 
tures  declared  of,  which  true  believers  enjoyed 
in  the  primitive  times.'  The  old  man  replied 
with  tears,  '  those  were  the  things  he  wanted.' 
He  would  not  let  us  go  until  we  had  eaten 
some  victuals  with  him,  though  at  that  time 
provisions  were  scarce,  because  of  the  great 
destruction  by  the  wars.     Thus  leaving  them 


to  help  us  over  in  the  canoe.  We  swam  our 
horses,  and  though  the  river  was  broad,  yet 
got  well  over  ;  and,  by  the  directions  we  re- 
ceived from  Friends,  travelled  towards  Dela- 
ware Town  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  : 
when  we  had  rode  some  miles,  we  baited  our 
horses,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  such  pro- 
isions  as  we  had,  for  as  yet  we  were  not  come 
to  any  inhabitants.  Here  came  up  to  us  a 
Finland  man,  well  horsed,  who  could  speak 
English:  he  soon  perceived  what  we  were,  and 
gave  us  an  account  of  several  Friends.  His 
house  was  as  far  as  we  could  ride  that  day;  he 
took  us  there,  and  lodged  us  kindly. 

"  Next  morning,  being  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  went  to  Uplands,  where  were  a  few  Friends 
met  at  Robert  Wade's  house,  and  we  were 
glad  one  of  another,  and  comforted  in  the 
Lord.  After  meeting  we  took  boat  and  went 
to  Salem,  about  thirty  miles:  there  lived  John 
Fennick,  and  several  families  of  Friends  from 
England.  We  ordered  our  horses  to  meet  us 
at  Delaware  Town  by  land;  so  we  got  Friend: 
together  at  Salem,  and  had  a  meeting  ;  after 
which  we  had  the  hearing  of  several  differ- 
ences, and  endeavoured  to  make  peace  among 
them. 

"  Next  day  we  went  by  boat,  accompanied 
by  several  Friends,  to  Delaware  Town,  and 
there  met  with  our  horses  according  to  ap- 
pointment, but  for  a  long  lime  could  get  no 
lodging  for  ourselves,  or  them  ;  the  inhabitant 
being  most  of  them  Dutch  and  Finns,  and  aci 
dieted  to  drunkenness.     That  place  was  then 


under  the  government  of  New  York,  and  is 
now  called  Pennsylvania:  there  was  a  deputy- 
governor  in  it ;  so  when  we  could  not  get  a 
lodging,  I  went  to  the  governor,  and  told  him, 
we  were  travellers,  and  had  money  to  pay 
for  what  we  called  for,  but  could  not  get  lodg- 
ing for  our  money.'  He  was  very  courteous, 
and  went  with  us  to  an  ordinary,  and  com- 
manded the  man  to  provide  us  lodging,  which 
was  both  mean  and  dear;  but  the  governor  sent 
his  man  to  tell  me,  that  what  I  wanted,  send 
to  him  for  and  I  should  have  it." 

William  Edmundson  extended  his  travels  as 
far  as  Carolina,  visiting  the  meetings  of  Friends 
wherever  they  were  settled,  and  holding  many 
in  places  where  none  had  been  established. 
And  having  fulfilled  the  service  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  required  of  him,  he  embarked  at 
Elizabeth  river  in  Virginia,  for  Bristol,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  time  to  attend  the  yearly 
meeting  of  London,  in  1677. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  was  to  myself  so  satisfac- 
tory an  explanation  of  a  difficult  passage  of 
scripture,  that  thinking  it  might  be  so  to  some 
who  may  not  see  Thomas  Erskine's  work  on 
the  freeness  of  the  Gospel,  I  have  extracted 
it  for  "  The  Friend." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers,  as  they  look 
back  on  the  views  which  I  have  been  laying 
before  them,  may  refer  me  at  once  to  this 
very  17th  chapter  of  John,  from  which  I  have 
been  making  these  most  comforting  quotations, 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  all  that  I  have  said 
on  the  universality  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  pardon  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
For  in  that  prayer,  our  Lord  only  prays  for 
such  as  either  were  then,  or  should  afterwards 
become  believers.  But  there  is  no  inconsist- 
ency here.  The  circumstances  of  the  disci- 
ples at  the  time,  and  the  character  of  the 
prayer  itself,  fully  explain  the  limitations  in 
it.  The  disciples  were  at  that  moment,  with- 
out knowing  it,  on  the  brink  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous event,  which  was  to  shake  all  their 
high  hopes  of  their  Master's  success,  and  which 
was  at  first  sight  to  appear  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  world  over  his  cause.  He  had 
all  along  been  forewarning  them'of  this  event, 
and  particularly  as  it  came  near  its  accom- 
plishment :  but  their  eyes  were  holden  that 
they  should  not  see  the  truth,  yet  still  he  con- 
tinued to  prepare  them  for  it;  he  at  last  dis- 
tinctly told  them,  that  he  was  to  suffer  at  the 
feast  which  was  just  about  to  be  celebrated, 
and  now  that  he  sees  their  hearts  dejected  by 
the  intelligence,  he  has  recourse  to  another 
mode  of  encouragement  and  consolation  ;  he 
prays  in  their  hearing  for  them  to  the  Father, 
— and  in  his  prayer  he  speaks  as  the  high 
priest  over  the  house  of  God  above,  and  thus 
lie  draws  their  thoughts  and  expectations  past 
the  present  sorrow,  and  fixes  them  on  that 
future  triumph  and  glory,  which  should  be  for 
a  praise,  and  a  rest,  and  a  joy,  to  his  people  for 
ever  and  ever.  They  were  soon  to  stand  in 
need  of  a  very  special  and  very  strong  conso- 
lation, and  so  he  gave  it  them  ;  he  let  them 
know  that  he  bore  their  individual  names  on 
his  heart  before  his  Father.     They  were  soon 


THE  FRIEND. 


to  see  him  crucified  by  the  world,  and  thence 
learn  to  dread  the  world  as  their  enemy;  he, 
therefore,  prayed  for  them,  as  distinct  from 
the  world,  and  that  they  might  be  kept  from 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  They  had  heard 
that  he  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost: 
but  they  needed,  in  this  their  extremity, 
something  more  precise,  more  conclusive, 
more  directly  applicable  to  themselves,  and  to 
none  else,  and  lie  did  not  withhold  it  from 
them.  He  therefore,  begun  his  intercession 
with  a  prayer  for  them  individually;  buthe  did 
not  end  it  so,  he  proceeded  as  high  priest  to 
embrace  all  who  should  afterwards  believe  on 
him  through  their  word  ;  and  by  doing  this, 
he  gave  to  his  then  little  flock;  an  encoura 
ing  assurance  that  their  numbers  should  be  i 
creased,  at  the  same  time  that  he  bequeathed 
an  enduring  consolation  to  all  who,  at  any 
period  of  the  world,  should  put  their  trust  in 
him.  He  does  not  then  appear  in  this  prayer 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  or  as  the  propitia 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  but  a: 
the  elder  brother  of  his  disciples,  and  as  the 
head  and  high  priest  over  the  chinch  of  God 
All  are  invited  to  come  into  the  temple,  and 
the  access  is  open  to  all,  but  the  high  priest 
intercedes  only  for  those  who  enter.  The 
names  and  titles  of  Christ  are  all  relative. 
He  is  the  shepherd  of  his  sheep;  he  is  the 
head  of  his  body :  he  is  the  high  priest  of  his 
church ;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  he  is 
the  propitiation  fur  the  sins  of  the  world.  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost ;  he  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous  to  repentance.  He 
invites  all  to  come  into  the  temple  ;  but  those 
who  listen  not  to  his  call,  remain  without,  lost 
in  the  death  of  sin.  They  enter  not  into  the 
church  of  Christ.  He  is  neither  their  head, 
nor  high  priest.  They  have  no  part  in  his  in- 
tercession. Whilst  those  who  do  listen  to  him 
and  whose  hearts  are  opened  to  receive  his 
message  of  love,  do  in  that  very  message  re- 
ceive new  life  ;  that  love  becomes  their  life, — 
they  become  members  of  his  body  and  parta- 
kers of  that  divine  life  of  which  the  fountain 
is  in  him.  He  is  their  head  and  representative 
with  the  Father  ;  and  as  he  is  their  righteous- 
ness, so  he  is  their  intercessor.  He  is  not 
the  righteousness  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  him — and  this  not  from  his  unwillingness, 
but  because  it  is  impossible, — for  he  cannot  be 
the  confidence  of  those  who  do  not  confide  in 
him,  as  he  cannot  be  the  nourishment  of  those 
who  do  not  feed  on  him.  So  also  he  is  not 
the  high  priest  of  those  who  are  not  his  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  the  members  of  his  church 
and  of  his  body:  because  he  cannot  be  the 
organ  of  those  who  are  not  partakers  of  his 
life;  he  cannot  present  the  prayers  of  those 
who  do  not  pray,  nor  the  offerings  of  those 
who  offer  nothing.  As  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
he  says,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
And  as  the  Saviour  also,  he  prays,  '  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 
But  as  the  high  priest,  he  says,  '  I  pray  for 
them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they  are  thine 
and  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine, 
and  I  am  glorified  in  them.'  He  is  their  organ 
of  communication  with   the  Father  ;  they  are 


one  with  him  ;  their  life  is  wholly  derived  from 
him,  their  prayers  are  the  breathings  of  his 
spirit  within  them,  and  he  presents  them  with 
acceptance  before  the  Father.  Let  us  not 
then  lose  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  this 
prayer,  by  supposing  that  it  marks  any  limita- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  love:  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  as  the  seeker  and  saver  of  the  lost,  but 
as  the  organ  of  those  who  are  partakers  of  his 
life,  and  the  members  of  his  body.'" 


Plain  Anatomy. — The  bones  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  prop-work  or  basis  on  which  the 
human  body  is  constructed.  They  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  animak  system,  as  the 
wood-work  to  a  building.  They  give  shape 
and  firmness  to  the  body;  they  support  its  va- 
rious parts,  and  prevent  it  from  sinking  by  its 
own  weight  ;  they  serve  as  levers  for  the  mus- 
cles to  act  upon,  and  to  defend  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  vital  parts,  from 
external  injury.  Of  the  bones,  some  are  hol- 
low, and  filled  with  marrow;  others  are  solid 
throughout;  some  are  very  small  ;  others  very 
large,  some  are  round,  and  oihers fat ;  some 
are  plane,  and  others  convex  or  concave;  anc 
all  these  several  forms  are  requisite  for  the  si 
tuations  they  occupy,  and  the  respective  func 
tions  they  have  to  perform.  The  spine,  01 
back-bone,  consists  of  24  vertebras,  or  smal 
bones,  connected  together  by  cartilages,  and 
ligaments  ;  of  which  7  belong  to  the  neck,  12 
to  the  back,  and  5  to  the  loins.  In  the  centre 
of  each  vertebras  there  is  a  hole  for  the  lod;_ 
merit  and  continuation  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  extends  from  the  brain  to  the  rump 
From  these  vertebras  the  arched  bones  called 
the  ribs  proceed  ;  and  seven  of  them  join  the 
breast-bone  on  each  side,  where  they  termi 
nate  in  cartilages,  and  form  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  chest.  The  five  lower  ribs,  with  a 
number  of  muscles,  form  the  cavity  of  the  ab 
domen,  as  above  stated.  The  spine  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  mechanical  contrivances 
in  the  human  frame.  Had  it  consisted  of  only 
three  or  four  bones,  or  had  the  holes  in  each 
bone  not  exactly  corresponded  and  fitted  into 
each  other,  the  spinal  marrow  would  have  been 
bruised,  and  life  endangered  at  every  bending 
of  the  body.  The  skull  is  composed  of  10 
bones,  and  about  51  are  reckoned  to  belong 
to  the  face,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
jaws  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed.  There  are 
seldom  more  than  16  teeth  in  each  jaw,  or  32 
in  all.  The  number  of  bones  in  a  human  body 
is  generally  estimated  at  about  245  ;  of  which 
there  are  reckoned,  in  the  skull,  head,  and 
face,  61  ;  in  the  trunk,  64  ;  in  the  arms  and 
hands,  60,  in  the  legs,  and  feet,  60.  The 
bones  are  provided  with  ligaments  or  hinges, 
which  bind  and  fasten  them  together,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  being  displaced  by  any  violent 
motion  ;  and,  that  the  ligaments  may  work 
smoothly  into  one  another,  the  joints  are  se- 
parated by  cartilages  or  gristles,  and  provided 
with  a  gland  for  the  secretion  of  oil  or  mucus, 
which  is  constantly  exuding  into  the  joints:  so 
that  every  requisite  is  provided  by  our  benevo- 
lent Creator,  to  prevent  pain,  and  to  promote 
facility  of  motion.  il  In  considering  the  joints," 
says  Dr.  Paley,  "  there  is  nothing,  perhaps, 


which  ought  to  move  our  gratitude  more  than 
the  reflection,  how  well  they  wear.  A  limb  shall 
swing  upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in  its  socket 
many  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  for  60  years 
together,  without  diminution  of  agility;  which 
is  a  long  time  for  any  thing  to  last  ;  for  any 
thing  so  much  worked  as  the  joints  are  !" 
Dick. 

Scale  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  means 
of  bringing  before  a  common  apprehension 
the  scale  on  which  the  universe  is  constructed, 
the  enormous  proportion  which  the  larger  di- 
mensions bear  to  the  smaller,  and  the  amazing 
number  of  steps  from  large  to  smaller,  or  from 
small  to  larger,  which  the  consideration  of  it 
offers.  The  following  comparative  representa- 
tions may  serve  to  give  the  reader  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new  some  idea  of  these  steps. 

If  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented 
by  a  globe  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  will  be  about  two  miles; 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  on  the  same  supposi- 
tion, will  be  something  above  one  hundred  feet, 
and  consequently  his  bulk  such  as  might  be 
made  up  of  two  hemispheres,  each  about  the 
size  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The  moon 
will  be  thirty  feet  from  us,  and  her  diameter 
three  inches,  about  that  of  a  cricket  ball. 
Thus  the  sun  would  much  more  than  occupy 
all  the  space  within  the  moon's  orbit.  On 
the  same  scale,  Jupiter  would  be  above  ten 
miles  from  the  sun,  and  Uranus  forty.  We 
see  then  how  thinly  scattered  through  space 
are  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  fixed  stars 
would  be  at  an  unknown  distance,  but,  pro- 
bably, if  all  distances  were  thus  diminished,  no 
star  would  be  nearer  to  such  a  one  foot  earth, 
than  the  moon  now  is  to  us. 

On  such  a  terrestrial  globe  the  highest 
mountains  would  be  about  an  eightieth  of  an 
inch  high,  and  consequently  only  just  distin- 
guishable. We  may  imagine,  therefore,  how 
imperceptible  would  be  the  largest  animals. 
The  whole  organised  covering  of  such  a  globe 
would  be  quite  undiscoverable  to  the  eye, 
except  perhaps  by  colour,  like  the  bloom  on  a 
plum. 

In  order  to  restore  this  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants to  their  true  dimensions,  we  must  mag- 
nify them  forty  millions  of  limes  ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  proportions,  we  must  increase  equally 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  from 
us.  They  seem  thus  to  pass  off  into  infinity; 
yet  each  of  them  thus  removed,  has  its  system 
of  mechanical  and  perhaps  of  organic  pro- 
cesses going  on  upon  its  surface Whewell. 

SONNET. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent, 
No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness, 

Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment — 
Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 

Oh!  hours  of  indolence  and  discontent, 

Not  now  to  be  redeemed  '.  ye  sting  not  less, 

Because  I  know  this  span  of  life  was  lent — 
For  lofty  duties,  not  for  selfishness. 

Not  to  be  whilcd  away  in  aimless  dreams, 

But  to  improve  ourselves  and  serve  mankind, 
Life  and  its  choicest  facoltios  were  given. 

Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems — 
And  shape  his  acts,  and  discipline  his  mind 
To  walk  adorning  earth,  deserving  heaven. 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  For  The  Friend." 
«  HOW  CAN  THESE  THINGS  BE  1» 

Dear  sister,  I  pray  thee  reveal  to  me  now, 

From  whence  thy  new  feelings  arise  ; 
There's  no  longer  a  sorrowful  shade  on  thy  brow, 

Or  grief  speaking  tear  in  thine  eyes. 
I  remember — of  late  all  was  sadness  and  gloom, 

Dim  clouds  seemed  to  darken  thy  way; 
A  cankerlike  care  seemed  thy  flesh  to  consume, 

And  brooded  like  night  on  thy  day. 
Frequent  sighs,  half  suppressed,  represented  a  heart 

Clothed  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  grief, 
And  the  language  of  sympathy  failed  to  impart 

To  thy  bosom  a  lasting  relief. 
I  therefore  do  pray  thee  reveal  to  me  now, 

The  spring  whence  thy  comforts  arise  ; 
I  long  to  be  told  why  that  light  on  thy  brow, 

That  symbol  of  hope  in  thine  eyes. 
Dear  brother,  'twere  easy  to  give  thee  to  know 

Why  now  I  so  happy  appear; 
Why  all  my  late  grief  and  distress  I  forego, 
And  my  heart  is  the  home  of  good  cheer. 
Thou  know'st  when  the  shadows  and  darkness  of 
night 
No  more  their  dominion  maintain, 
That  abroad  o'er  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is  light. 

And  life  within  nature's  domain. 
So  now  that  tho  shadows  and  darkness  of  sin, 

No  more  my  affections  control, 
I  have  light,  and  a  Saviour's  sweet  presence  within, 

Rejoices  and  comforts  my  soul. 
Thou  know'st  when  the  mariner's  bark  on  the  main, 

Has  been  tossed  by  the  tempest  at  will, 
All  alarm  disappears  when  he  anchors  again 

In  the  haven  whose  waters  are  still. 
So  now  that  my  bark  on  the  world's  troubled  sea, 

Is  tossed  by  its  follies  no  more, 
My  heart  from  all  fear  and  distraction  is  free, 

Having  moored  near  religion's  safe  shore. 
Thou  know'st  when  the  dreary  faced  winter  is  gone, 

And  the  spring  hath  renewed  its  glad  birth, 
How   the   birds  soaring   upward,  make  merry  the 
morn, 
And  flowers  make  fragrant  the  earth. 

So  now  that  my  cheerless  and  cold  disbelief, 

Of  the  truths  of  religion  is  fled, 
Faith  and  hope  on  the  wing,  sings  away  all  my  grief, 

Love  grows,  and  its  incense  is  shed. 
All  is  joy,  all  is  peace, — and,  confiding,  the  soul 

Looks  up  to  its  Saviour  on  high, 
And  his  favour  and  counsel,  decrees  and  control, 

Keep  safety  and  happiness  nigh.  C.  C.  O. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Register. 

Things  that  I  have  seen.— I  have  seen  the  time  when 
the  only  boat  that  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  Oh 
was  a  canoe,  propelled  by  poles  used  by  two  persons, 
one  in  the  bow  and  the  other  in  the  stern. 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  the  introduction  of  til 
keel  boat,  with  a  shingle  roof,  was  hailed  a  mighty 
improvement  in  the  business  of  the  west. 

I  remember  the  day  when  the  arrival  of  a  Canadian 
barge  (as  the  St.  Louis  boats  were  called  at  the  head 
of  tho  Ohio)  was  an  important  event  in  the  transac- 
tions of  a  year. 

I  remember  the  day  when  a  passage  of  four  months 
from  Natchez  to  Pittsburgh,  was  called  a  speedy  trip 
for  tho  best  craft  on  the  river,  and  when  the  boat- 
men, a  race  now  extinct,  leaped  on  shore  after  the 
voyage,  and  exhibited  an  air  of  as  much  triu 
did  tho  sailors  of  Columbus  on  their  return  from  the 
new  world. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  canoe  of  a  white 
man  dared  not  bo  launched  on  tho  bosom  of  the  Al 
leghany. 

I  remember  the  time  when  a  trader  to  New  Or 
leans  waB  viewed  as  the  most  enterprising  amongst 
even  the  most  hardy  sons  of  the  west;  on  his  ret 
from  his  six  months'  trip,  he  was  hailed  as 
Jer  who  had  seen  the  world. 


I  remember  the  day  when  the  borders  of  the  Ohio 
were  a  wilderness,  and  New  Orleans  was  "  toto  orbe 
divisa,"  literally  cast  off  from  the  whole  world. 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  desert  is 
flourishing  as  the  rose — when  the  race  of  boatmen 
has  become  extinct,  and  their  memories  only  pre- 
served in  the  traditional  tales  of  our  borderers. 

I  have  lived  to  see  two  splendid  cities,  one  devoted 
to  manufactures,  the  other  to  commerce,  spring  up, 
where  in  my  boyhood  nothing  appeared  like  civilisa- 
tion but  the  hut  of  the  soldier  or  of  the  settler. 

I  have  lived  to  see  a  revolution  produced  by  a 
mechanical  philosophy,  equal  to  that  effected  by  the 
art  of  printing.  It  has  changed  the  character  of 
western  commerce  and  almost  proved  that  the  poet 
cal  wish  of"  annihilating  time  and  space,"  was  nc 
altogether  hyperbolical.  By  it  New  Orleans  and 
Pittsburgh  have  become  near  neighbours. 

I  have  lived  to^ec  the  day,  when  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans  from  Cincinnati,  requires  no  more  prepara. 
tion  than  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  country  town.  1 
remember  when  it  required  as  much  previous  ar- 
rangement as  a  voyage  to  Calcutta. 

I  have  lived  to  see  vessels  of  300  tons  arriving  ir 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  I  calculate  upon  living  to  see  them  arrive 
in  ten  days. 

I  have  lived  to  sec  vessels  composing  an 
of  tonnage  of  upwards  of  4,000  tons,  arrive  in  one 
week  at  the  harbour  ol'Cincinnati. 

All  these  things  1  have  seen,  and  yet  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  young  sons  of 
the  West. 


TI2E    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH,  12,  1833. 


In  issuing  the  first  number  ofanother  volume 
of"  The  Friend,"  there  naturally  comes  along 
with  it  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  in  the  revived 
sense  of  responsibility  which  appertains  to  the 
conducting  of  it,  and  of  how  mucli  the  weight 
of  that  responsibility  is  alleviated  by  the  ready 
co-operation  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
encouraged  to  look  for  assistance.  It  is  not 
our  disposition  needlessly  to  complain,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  make  all  reasonable  allowances 
for  the  pressure  of  other  engagements;  but  we 
do  think  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  wp  re- 
fer to  disappointed  expectations  of  contribu- 
tions, from  some  at  least,  who  cannot  plead 
with  any  sort  of  consistency  either  incapacity 
or  want  of  leisure.  The  mere  suggestion  it 
is  hoped  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  past  omis- 
sions will  be  more  than  compensated  by  ge- 
nerosity in  future.  But  we  are  desirous  to 
i  bespeak  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  other 
places,  whether  near  or  remote,  many  of 
whom  we  know  have  it  in  their  power  to  en- 
rich and  diversify  our  pages.  It  is  with  plea- 
sure that  we  can  point  to  several  highly  satis- 
factory proofs  of  this,  especially  of  recent 
time,  and  we  often  wonder  and  regret  that 
such  demonstrations  are  not  more  abundantly 
supplied.  Are  any  persuaded  of  the  utility  of 
such  a  medium  of  communication  in  our  reli- 
gious Society  as  this  journal  affords  ?  Surely 
they  cannot  divest  themselves  of  a  correspond- 
ent desire  that  its  reputation  should  be  fully 
by  gratifying  the  immoderate  desires  of  your  sustained.  Does  any  one  feel  clothed  with 
flesh.  I  wish  many  Christians  would  truly  say  desire  for  the  welfare  of  fellow  members  or 
what  an  heathen  once  did,  "  I  do  not  give,  but  of  mankind  at  large?  Here  is  an  open  channel 
onlv  lend  myself  lo  my  business."  in  which  he  or  she  may  freely  expatiate   and 

Take  heed,  Christian,  lest  the  shop  steal,  find  relief.  A  receptacle  accessible  alike  to 
away  thy  heart  from  thy  closet;  God  never  j  the  admonitions  of  sage  experience,  the  in- 
intended  earthly  employments  for  a  stop,  but  spirations  of  youthful  genius,  and  the  glean- 
rather  for  a  step,  to  heavenly  ones.  Oh  !  let  ings  of  judgment  and  taste, 
not  Aristippus,  the  heathen,  arise  in  judgment  |  N.  B. — A  letter  box  is  placed  at  the  door 
against  thee,  who  said  he  would  rather  neglect  j  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street,  for  the  reception 
his  means,  than  his  mind,  his  farm  than  his  of  communications. 
If  thy  siiip  be  overladen,  thou  must  cast 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

He  that  will  keep  his  heart,  must  take  heed 
of  plunging  himself  into  such  a  multiplicity  of 
earthly  business  as  he  cannot  manage  without 
neglecting  his  main  business. — It  cannot  be 
imagined  Ac  should  keep  his  heart  with  God, 
that  hath  lost  himself  in  a  wood  of  earthly  bu- 
siness ;  take  heed  you  do  not  pinch  you 


some  overboard  :  more  business  than  tli 
canst  well  manage,  is  like  more  meat  than 
thou  canst  well  digest,  which  will  quickly 
make  a  sickly  soul.— Flavel,  on  Keeping  the 
Heart. 

With  what  reluctance  should  we  submit  to 
sleep,  if  this  present  period  of  our  existence 
thoroughly  happy:  as  it  is  not,  it  is  a 
mercy  that  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  sleep- 
ing out  so  considerable  a  part  of  it;  and  this 
very  necessity  is  also  a  proof  and  conviction, 
that  we  neither  are,  nor  intended  to  be,  per- 
fectly happy  in  this  present  life.  Whenever 
the  happiness  of  man  is  complete,  God  the 
author  of  it,  will  not  suffer  it  to  admit  of  any 
interruption:  "  They  rest  not  day  nor  night 
cryintr.  Holy,"  &c.  Rev.  iv.  8. — Adam's  Pri 
rate  Thoughts. 


The  Index  for  the  sixth  volume  of  "  The 

travel- 1  Friend,"  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 

will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers  when  ready. 


HAVERFOKD  SCHOOL. 

Philadelphia,  10  mo.  10,  1833. 
The  managers  of  Haverford  School   Asso- 
ciation, have  concluded  to  open  the  Institution 
for  the  reception  of  students,  on  second  day, 
the  28th  instant. 

By  direction  of  the  board. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Wanted — A  male  Teacher  to  teach  Friends' 
School  at  Medford,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.; 
one  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  can  come  well  recommended,  will  find  a 
favourable  situation,  by  applying  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Robert  Braddock,  Jonathan  Haines, 
John  N.  Reeve,  Jon  Liitincott,  George 
Haines,  M.  D.   Trustees. 

Medford,  dth  mo.  23,  1833. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Pellucid  Springs  and  Streams  in  East  Florida- 
(Concluded  from  page  2.) 
The  same  author  describes  another  spring 
about  one  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  St. 
John,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  New  Smyrna, 
"  Which  issued  from  a  high  ridge  or  bank 
on  the  river,  in  a  great  cove  or  bay,  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which  1 
ascended  to  the  lake;  it  boils  up  with  great 
force,  forming  immediately  a  vast  circular 
basin,  capacious  enough  for  several  shallops 
to  ride  in,  and  runs  with  rapidity  into  the  river 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  distance.  This 
creek,  which  is  formed  instantly  by  this  ad- 
mirable fountain,  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for 
a  sloop  to  sail  up  into  the  basin.  The  water 
is  perfectly  diaphanous,  and  here  are  continu 
ally  a  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  fish  ; 
they  appear  as  plain  as  though  lying  on  a  table 
before  your  eyes,  although  many  feet  deep  in 
the  water.  This  tepid  water  has  a  most  dis- 
agreeable taste,  brassy  and  vitriolic,  and  very 
offensive  to  the  smell,  much  like  bilge  water 
or  the  washings  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  is  smelt 
at  a  great  distance.  A  pale  bluish  or  pearl 
coloured  coagulum  covers  every  inanimate 
substance  that  lies  in  the  water,  as  logs,  limbs 
of  trees,  &c.  Alligators  and  gar  were  nu- 
merous in  the  basin,  even  at  the  apertures 
where  the  ebullition  emerges  through  the 
rocks;  as  also  many  other  tribes  of  fish.  In 
the  winter  season  several  kinds  of  fish  and 
aquatic  animals  migrate  to  these  warm  foun- 
tains. The  forbidding  taste  and  smell  of  these 
waters  seems  to  be  owing  to  vitriolic  and  sul- 
phureous fumes  or  vapours;  and  these  being 
condensed,  form  this  coagulum,  which  repre- 
sents flakes  of  pearly  clouds  in  the  clear  ceru- 
lean waters  in  the  basin." 

I  cannot  omit  Bartram's  description  of  the 
Mannate  spring,  situated  four  miles  from 
Tallahassee. 

"  The  ebullition  is  astonishing,  and  con- 
tinual, though  its  greatest  force  of  fury  inter- 
mits, regularly,  for  the  space  of  thirty  seconds 
of  time:  the  waters  appear  of  a  lucid  sea  green 
colour,  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  reflection 
of  the  leaves  above:  the  ebullition  is  perpen 


dicular  upwards,  from  a  vast  ragged  orifice 
through  a  bed  of  rocks,  a  great  depth  below 
the  common  surface  of  the  basin,  throwing  up 
small  particles  or  pieces  of  white  shells,  which 
subside  with  the  waters  at  the  moment  of  in- 
termission, gently  settling  down  round  about 
the  orifice,  forming  a  vast  funnel.  At  those 
moments,  when  the  waters  rush  upwards,  the 
surface  of  the  basin  immediately  over  the  ori- 
fice is  greatly  swollen  or  raised  a  considerable 
height ;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
boat  or  any  other  floating  vessel  over  the  foun- 
tain; but  the  ebullition  quickly  subsides;  yet, 
before  the  surface  becomes  quite  even,  the 
fountain  vomits  up  the  waters  again,  and  so 
on  perpetually.  The  basin  is  generally  circu- 
lar, about  fifty  yards  over;  and  the  perpetual 
stream  from  it  into  the  river  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
yards  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth;  the 
basin  and  stream  continually  peopled  with  pro- 
digious numbers  and  variety  of  fish  and  other 
animals;  as  the  alligator,  and  the  manate  or 
sea  cow,  in  the  winter  season." 

A  very  remarkable  spring  was  described  to 
me  by  Major  Smith,  of  the  United  States  army, 
as  existing  upon  the  Ocklewaha  river,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  St.  John,  and  distant  seventy 
miles  in  a  line  from  St.  Augustine,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  by  the  way  of  Jacksonville. 
The  spring  is  forty  feet  deep,  and  three  hundred 
wide;  and  gives  rise  to  a  rapid  creek  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  are  described  as 
equalling  in  transparency  those  above  alluded 
to. 

The  sulphur  springs  upon  the  St.  John,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  George,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  sulphuretted  impregna- 
tions. A  thermometer  plunged  into  these 
waters  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
34°,  stood  at  from  56°  to  60°. 

Besides  these  boiling  fountains,  there  exist 
many  inland  lakes  or  ponds,  the  depths  of 
whose  waters,  in  many  instances,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  and  which  are  regarded  by  the  in- 
habitants as  unfathomable;  they  are  all  equally 
remarkable  for  their  transparency.  Indeed  the 
same  feeling  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
inexperienced  when  sailing  upon  them  as  is 
described  to  have  been  felt  by  sailors  in  the 
clear  waters  of  the  northern  seas — the  sensa- 
tion of  being  suspended  in  midair,  rather  than 
of  floating  upon  the  surface  of  water. 

Those  geologists  whose  theories  lead  them 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  causes  now  in 
action  whicii  modify  the  earth's  surface,  would 
find  in  the  frequently  recurring  sinks  as  they 
are  called,  and  in  the  occasional  outbreaking 
of  fountains,  almost  peculiar  to  this  country, 
abundant  materials  for  reflection.  The  causes 
of  the  sinks,  are  no  doubt,  correctly  appre- 


hended, in  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  underground  passage  of 
large  bodies  of  water,  traversing  a  weak  and 
cavernous  rock.  Bartram  has  given  one  ac- 
count, the  subject  of  which  is  near  Tallahassee, 
which  I  think  deserves  to  be  revived  at  this 
time. 

"  Next  day  early  in  the  morning  we  left  the 
town  and  the  river,  lis  order  to  fix  our  encamp- 
ment in  the  forests  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
river;  our  companions  with  the  pack-horses 
went  a-head  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
our  chief  conducted  me  another  way  to  show 
me  a  very  curious  place,  called  the  Alligator 
Hole,  which  was  lately  formed  by  an  extraor- 
dinary eruption  or  jet  of  water.  It  is  one  of 
those  vast  circular  sinks,  which  vvc  beheld  al- 
most every  where  about  us  as  we  traversed 
these  forests,  after  we  left  the  Alachua  savan- 
nah. This  remarkable  one  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  spacious  meadow,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
round  about  being  uneven  by  means  of  gentle 
rising  knolls:  some  detached  groups  of  rocks 
and  large  spreading  live  oaks  shade  it  on  every 
side:  it  is  about  sixty  yards  over,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  six  or  seven  feet  below  the 
rim  of  the  funnel  or  basin;  the  water  is  trans- 
parent, cool,  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  well 
stored  with  fish;  a  very  large  alligator  at  pre- 
sent is  lord  or  chief;  many  have  been  killed 
here,  but  the  throne  is  never  long  vacant,  the 
vast  neighbouring  ponds  so  abound  with  them. 

"  The  account  that  this  gentleman,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  last  eruption,  gave  me  of 
its  first  appearance,  being  very  wonderful,  I 
proceed  to  relate  what  he  told  me  whilst  we 
were  in  town,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  one  or  more  of  our  companions, 
who  also  saw  its  progress,  as  well  as  by  my 
own  observations  after  I  came  to  the  ground. 

"  This  trader  being  near  this  place  (before 
it  had  any  visible  existence  in  its  present  ap- 
pearance,) about  three  years  ago,  as  he  was 
looking  for  some  horses  which  he  expected  to 
find  in  these  parts,  on  a  sudden  was  astonished 
by  an  inexpressible  rushing  noise,  like  a  mighty 
hurricane  or  thunder  storm;  and  looking  round, 
he  saw  the  earth  overflowed  by  torrents  of 
water,  which  came,  wave  after  wave,  rushing 
down  ;i  vale  or  plain  very  near  him,  which  it 
filled  with  water,  and  soon  began  to  over- 
whelm the  higher  grounds,  attended  with  a 
terrific  noise  and  tremor  of  the  earth.  Reco- 
vering from  his  first  surprise,  he  immediately 
resolved  to  proceed  for  the  place  whence  the 
noise  seemed  to  come;  and  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  incomparable  fountain,  and  saw,  with 
amazement,  the  floods  rushing  upwards  many 
feet  high,  and  the  expanding  waters,  which 
prevailed  every  way,  spreading  themselves  far 
and  near.     He  at  length  concluded  (he  said) 
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that   the   fountains  of  the   deep   were    again  placid  spirit,  the  desires  of  which  are  mod 


broken  up,  and  that  an  universal  deluge  had 
commenced;  and  instantly  turned  about  and 
fled  to  alarm  the  town,  about  nine  miles  dis- 
tance: but  before  he  could  reach  it,  he  met 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  already  alarmed 
by  the  unusual  noise,  were  hurrying  on  towards  j 


ate,  and  under  due  regulation, — which  puts 
upon  every  thing  the  best  construction  it  will 
admit  of, — is  slow  to  take  offence, — seeks  no 
distinction, — but  views  itself  with  humility, 
and  others  with  candour,  benevolence,  and 
indulgence.      Such   a   disposition    makes  the 


the  place;  upon  which  he  returned  with  the:  man  happy  in  himself,  and  a  source  of  happi- 
Indians,  taking  their  stand  on  an  eminence  to  ness  and  peace  to  all  around  him.  On  the 
watch  its  progress  and  the  event.  It  continued  other  hand,  what  an  unceasing  source  of  men- 
to  jet  and  flow  in  this  manner  for  several  days,  tal  disquiet  and  turbulence  is  the  opposite  dis- 
forming  a  large,  rapid  creek  or  river,  descend-  position, — jealous,  envious,  and  censorious, — 
ing  and  following  the  various  courses  and  wind-  ready  to  take  offence  at  trifles,  and  often  to 
ings  of  the  valley,  for  the  distance  of  seven  or  construe  incidental  occurrences  into  intended 
eight  miles,  emptying  itselfinto  a  vast  savannah,  and  premeditated  insults, — prone  to  put  un- 
where  was  a  lake  and  sink  which  received  and  favourable  constructions  upon  the  conduct  of 
gave  vent  to  its  waters.  others,  and  thus  continually  to  surround  itself 

"The  fountain,   however,  gradually  ceased  j  with    imaginary   enemies,  and    imaginary  ne- 
to  overflow,  and  Anally  withdrew  itself  beneath  gleets   and  injuries.     Such  a  temper  is  a  con- 
tinual  torment  to  the  individual   himself,  and 
the  cause   of  disputes  and  jealousies   among 
those  with  whom  lie  is  connected.      We  cannot 


the  common  surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  this 
capacious  basin  of  waters,  which,  though  con 


tinually  near  full,  hath  never  since  overflowed. 
There  yet  remains,  and  will,  I  suppose,  remain 
for  ages,  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  or  canal, 
generally  four,  five,  and  six  feet  below  the  na- 
tural surface  of  the  land;  the  perpendicular, 
racrtred  banks  of  which,  on  each  side,  show 
thfTdifferent  strata  of  the  earth;  and  at  places, 
where  ridges  or  a  swelling  bank  crossed  and 
opposed  its  course  and  fury,  are  vast  heaps  of 
fragments  of  rocks,  white  chalk  stones,  and 
pebbles,  which  were  collected  and  thrown  into 
the  lateral  valleys,  until  the  main  stream  pre- 
vailed over  and  forced  them  aside,  overflowing 
the  levels  and  meadows,  for  some  miles  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  stream,  on  eithei 
side.  We  continued  down  the  great  vale, 
along  its  banks,  cpjite  to  the  savannah  and  lake 
where  it  vented  itself,  while  its  ancient  subter- 
ranean channel  was  gradually  opening,  which, 
I  imagine,  from  some  hidden  event  or  cause 
had  been  choked  up,  and  which,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  erup- 
tion." 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  collect- 
ing the  foregoing  facts  relative  to  the  Hydro- 
graphy of  the  Floiidas,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
much  interest  attaches  to  the 


fail,  also,  to  perceive  that  the  man  of  ill-regu 
lated  passions  injures  his  own  true  interest  and 
happiness,  as  much  as  he  violates  his  duty  to 
others;  and  that  his  course  of  life  is  often  pro 
ductive  of  degradation,  disease,  and  wretch 
edness.  In  all  this  we  see  a  beautiful  exam 
pie  of  the  wise  arrangements  of  the  Creator, 
who,  in  the  structure  of  our  moral  nature,  has 
connected  our  own  peace  and  happiness  with 
a  state  of  feeling  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  all  around  us.  We 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  conclude  what  a  differ 
ent  scene  the  world  would  present  if  such  feel 
ings  were  universally  cultivated;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  observe  how  much  of  the 
actual  misery  that  exists  in  the  world  arises 
from  derangement  of  moral  feeling,  and  the 
various  consequences  that  result  from  it  both 
to  individuals  and  communities.  We  f.nd  also, 
by  innumerable  examples,  the  remarkable  in 
fluence  produced,  by  a  due  cultivation  of  these 
feelings,  in  alleviating,  both  in  ourselves  and 
others,  the  physical  evils  which  are  insepara 
ble  from  the  present  state.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked,  as  a  fact  worthy  of  the  deepest  at 
tenlion,  that  the  only  distinct  information  con 


perceived 

subject,  and  how  much  we  yet  stand  in  needjveyed  to  us  in  Scripture  respecting  the  happt- 

of  farther  information.  ness  of  the   righteous  in  a  future  state  is,  that 


Dr.  Abercrombic  s    Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings. 

(Contimn-tl  finin  !>ul'<;  10.1,  vol  G.) 

There  are  few  to  whom  a  reiterated  perusal 
of  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the 
section  on  the  Affections,  may  not  convey  in- 
struction. 

"In  regard  to  both  the   affections  and  the 
desires,   we  are  further  to  remember  the  deep 
and  extensive  influence  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  individual   himself,  which  results   fr 
due    regulation  of    these    feelings ;   the    pure 
mental  enjoyment  of  him  whose  affections  are 
under  sound  regulation,  and  whose  desires 
habitually  directed  to  those  objects  which  are 
in  the  highest   degree  worthy  of  being  sought 
after.     This  mental  tranquillity  is  also    rep 
sented  to  us,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  t 
influence  of  those  dispositions  which  we  us 


it  will  consist  chiefly  in  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  character,  and  a  conformity  of 
the  soul  to  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity. 
'  It  doth  not  yet  appear,'  says  the  sacred  wri- 
ter, '  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  " 

How  beautifully  has  tho  author  advocated 
and  illustrated,  in  the  following  observations, 
the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit; and  how  does  he  unconsciously  offer  us 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  in  our  long  des- 
pised assertion  of  this  great  Christian  truth. 
The  reader  of  "The  Friend"  will,  assuredly, 
require  no  apology  for  the  introduction  of  so 
long  an  extract,  fraught  as  it  is  with  senti- 
ments so  remarkably  congenial  to  our  own. 

"  We  perceive,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
great  power  of  Habit,  "  a  stale  which  the 
iiiiiitl  may  attain,  in  which  there  is  such  a  dis- 


ly  refer  to  the  head  of  Temper.     What  a  con-   ruption  of  its  moral    harmony,  lhatno  pov. 
stant  source  of  pure  enjoyment  is  a  meek  and  |  appears  in  the  mind  itself  capable  of  lesion 


it  to  a  healthy  condition.  This  important  fact 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  has  been 
learly  recognised,  from  the  earliest  ages,  on 
the  mere  principles  of  human  science.  It  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle  in  his  Nicomach- 
n  Ethics,  where  he  draws  a  striking  com- 
parison between  a  man  who,  being  first  misled 
y  sophistical  reasonings,  has  gone  into  a  life 
of  voluptuousness  under  an  impression  that  he 
was  doing  no  wrong, — and  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  in  opposition  to  his 
own  moral  convictions.  The  former,  he  con- 
tends, might  be  reclaimed  by  argument;  but 
the  latter  he  considers  as  incurable.  In  such 
a  state  of  mind,  therefore,  it  follows,  by  an 
induction  which  cannot  be  controverted,  either 
that  the  evil  is  irremediable  and  hopeless,  or 
that  we  must  look  for  a  power  from  without 
the  mind  which  may  afford  an  adequate  reme- 
dy. We  are  thus  led  to  perceive  the  adapta- 
tion and  the  probability  of  the  provisions  of 
Christianity,  where  an  influence  is  indeed  dis- 
closed to  us,  capable  of.restoring  the  harmony 
which  has  been  lost,  and  raising  man  anew  to 
his  place  as  a  moral  being.  We  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  Power  who  framed  the 
wondrous  fabric  may  thus  hold  intercourse 
with  it,  and  redeem  it  from  disorder  and  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  it  accords  with  the  highest 
conceptions  we  can  form  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  that  he  should  thus  look  upon 
his  creatures  in  their  hour  of  need;  and  the 
system  disclosing  such  communication  appears, 
upon  every  principle  of  sound  philosophy,  to 
be  one  of  harmony,  consistency,  and  truth. 
The  subject,  therefore,  leads  our  attention  to 
that  inward  change,  so  often  the  scoff"  of  the 
profane,  but  to  which  so  prominent  a  place  is 
assigned  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  a 
man  is  said  to  be  created  anew  by  a  power 
from  heaven,  and  elevated  in  his  whole  views 
and  feelings  as  a  moral  being.  Sound  philo- 
sophy teaches  us,  that  there  is  a  state  in  which 
nothing  less  than  such  a  complete  transforma- 
tion can  restore  the  man  to  a  healthy  moral 
condition, — and  that,  for  producing  it,  nothing 
will  avail  but  an  influence  from  without  the 
mind, — a  might  and  a  power  from  the  same 
Almighty  One  who  originally  framed  it.  Phi- 
losophy  teaches,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
a  portion  of  mankind  require  such  a  trans- 
formation; Christianity  informs  us  that  it  is 
required  by  all.  When  the  inductions  of 
science  and  the  dictates  of  revelation  harmo- 
nise to  this  extent,  who  shall  dare  to  assert 
that  the  latter  are  not  truth?  Who,  that  places 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  infinite 
purity,  will  say  he  requires  not  such  a  change; 
or  that,  for  the  production  of  it,  he  needs  no 
agency  beyond  the  resources  of  his  own  mind? 
If  none  be  found  who  is  entitled  to  believe  he 
forms  the  exception,  we  are  forced  into  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  so  powerfully 
impressed  upon  us  in  the  sacred  writings,  that, 
in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  One,  no  man  in 
himself  is  righteous;  and  that  his  own  power 
avails  not  for  restoring  him  to  a  state  of  moral 
purity. 

"  From  the  whole  of  this  enquiry  we  see 
the  deep  influence  of  habits ;  and  the  fearful 
power  which  they  may  acquire  over  the  whole 
moral  system;  considerations  of  the  highest 
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practical  interest  to  those  who  would  prevent 
the  formation  cf  habits  of  an  injurious  nature, 
or  who,  feeling  their  influence,  strive  to  be 
delivered  from  them.  There  is  indeed  a  point 
in  this  downward  course,  where  the  habit  has 
acquired  undisputed  power,  and  the  whole 
moral  feelings  yield  to  it  unresisting  submis- 
sion. Peace  may  then  be  within,  but  that 
peace  is  the  stillness  of  death;  and,  unless  a 
voice  from  heaven  shall  wake  the  dead,  the 
moral  being  is  lost.  But,  in  the  progress  to- 
wards this  fearful  issue,  there  may  be  a  tumult, 
and  a  contest,  and  a  strife;  and  the  voice  ol 
conscience  may  still  command  a  certain  alten 
tiou  to  its  warnings.  While  there  are  these 
indications  of  life,  there  is  yet  hope  of  the 
man;  but,  on  each  moment  is  now  suspended 
his  moral  existence.  Let  him  retire  from  the 
influence  of  external  things;  and  listen  to  that 
voice  within,  which,  though  often  unheeded, 
still  pleads  for  God.  Let  him  call  to  aid  those 
high  truths  which  relate  to  the  presence  and 
inspection  of  this  Being  of  inlinite  purity,  and 
the  solemnities  of  a  life  which  is  to  come. 
Above  all,  let  him  look  up  in  humble  suppli- 
cation to  that  pure  and  holy  One,  who  is  the 
witness  of  this  warfare,— who  will  regard  it 
with  compassion,  and  impart  his  powerful  aid. 
But  let  him  not  presumptuously  rely  on  this  aid, 
as  if  the  victory  were  already  secured.  The 
contest  is  but  begun;  and  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinued effort  and  an  unceasing  watchfulness, — 
an  habitual  direction  of  the  attention  to  those 
truths  which,  as  moral  causes,  are  calculated 
to  act  upon  the  mind, — and  a  constant  reli- 
ance upon  the  power  from  on  high  which  is 
felt  to  be  real  and  indispensable." 

"  And  where  is  the  improbability  that  the 
pure  and  holy  One  who  framed  the  wondrous 
moral  being  may  thus  hold  intercourse  with  it, 
and  impart  an  influence  in  its  hour  of  deepest 
need?  According  to  the  utmost  of  our  con- 
ceptions, it  is  the  highest  of  his  works, — for 
he  has  endowed  it  with  powers  of  rising  to  the 
contemplation  of  himself,  and  with  the  capa- 
city of  aspiring  to  the  imitation  of  his  own 
moral  perfections.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
doubt,  that  his  eye  must  reach  its  inmost  move- 
ments, and  that  all  its  emotions,  and  desires, 
and  volitions  are  exposed  to  his  view.  We 
must  believe  that  he  looks  with  displeasure 
when  he  perceives  them  wandering  from  him- 
self; and  contemplates  with  approbation  the 
contest,  when  the  spirit  strives  to  throw  off  its 
moral  bondage,  and  to  fight  its  way  upwards 
to  a  conformity  to  his  will.  Upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  sound  philosophy,  all  this  must  be 
open  to  his  inspection;  and  we  can  perceive 
nothing  opposed  to  the  soundest  inductions  of 
reason  in  the  belief,  that  he  should  impart  an 
influence  to  the  feeble  being  in  this  high  de- 
sign, and  conduct  him  to  its  accomplishment. 
In  all  this,  in  fact,  there  is  so  little  improba- 
bility, that  we  find  it  impossible  to  suppose  it 
could  be  otherwise.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  a  mental  process  could  goon 
without  the  knowledge  of  him  whose  presence 
is  in  every  place, — or  that,  looking  upon  it,  he 
should  want  either  the  power  or  the  willing- 
ness to  impart  his  effectual  aid. 

"  But,  independently  of  our  conviction  of 
an  actual  communication  from  the  Deitv,  there 


is  a  power  in  the  mind  itself,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  draw  down  upon  it  an  influence  of  the 
jmost  efficient  kind.  This  is  produced  by  the 
Omental  process  which  we  call  Faith;  and  it 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  impression  which 
many  must  have  experienced.  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  a  friend  of  exalted  intelligence 
and  virtue,  who  has  often  exercised  over  us  a 
commanding  influence, — restraining  us  from 
pursuits  to  which  we  felt  an  inclination, — ex- 
citing us  to  virtuous  conduct, — and  elevating, 
by  his  intercourse  with  us,  our  impressions  of 
a  character  on  which  we  wished  to  form  our 
own.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  removed  to 
a  distance  from  this  friend,  and  that  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  or  danger  occur,  in  which 
we  feel  the  want  of  a  guide  and  counsellor. 
In  the  reflections  which  the  situation  naturally 
gives  rise  to,  the  image  of  our  friend  is  brought 
before  us;  an  influence  is  conveyed  analogous 
to  that  which  was  often  produced  by  his  pre- 
sence and  his  counsel;  and  we  feel  as  if  he 
were  actually  present,  to  render  bis  advice  and 
watch  our  conduct.  How  much  would  this 
impression  be  increased,  could  we  further  en- 
tertain the  thought,  that  this  absent  friend  was 
able,  in  some  way,  to  communicate  with  us, 
so  far  as  to  be  aware  of  onr  present  circum- 
stances, and  to  perceive  our  efforts  to  recall 
the  influence  of  his  character  upon  our  own. 
Such  is  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God, 
Every  movement  of  the  mind  is  known  to  him; 
his  eye  is  present  with  it,  when,  in  any  situa 
lion  of  duty,  distress,  or  mental  discipline,  the 
man,  under  this  exercise  of  faith,  realises  the 
presence  and  character  of  the  Deity,  and 
lemnly  enquires  how,  in  the  particular  instance, 
his  moral  feelinss  and  his  conduct  will  appear 
in  the  eye  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  This 
is  no  vision  of  the  imagination,  but  a  fact  sup- 
ported by  every  principle  of  sound  reason, — 
an  influence  which  a  man  brings  down  upon 
himself,  when,  by  an  effort  of  his  own  mind, 
he  thus  places  himself  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty.  The  man  who  does 
so  in  every  decision  of  life  is  he  who  lives  by 
faith;  and,  whether  we  regard  the  inductions 
of  reason,  or  the  dictates  of  sacred  truth,  such 
a  man  is  taught  to  expect  an  influence  greater 
and  more  effectual  still.  This  is  a  power  im- 
mediately from  God,  which  shall  be  to  him 
direction  in  every  doubt, — light  in  every  dark- 
ness,— strength  in  his  utmost  weakness, — and 
comfort  in  ail  distress;  a  power  which  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  principles  of  his  moral  na- 
ture, when  he  carries  on  the  mighty  conflict  of 
bringing  every  desire  and  every  volition  under 
a  conformity  to  the  Divine  will.  We  again 
hazard  with  confidence  the  assertion,  that  in 
II  this  there  is  no  improbability;  but  that,  on 
le  contrary,  the  improbability  is  entirely  on 
the  other  side, — in  supposing  that  any  such 
mental  process  could  take  place  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  interposition  of  that  in- 
comprehensible One,  whose  eye  is  upon  all  his 
works." 

H. 


A  tender  conscience  is  an  inestimable  blessing; 
■hat  is,  a  conscience  not  only  quick  to  discern  what 
s  evil,  but  instantly  to  siiun  il,  as  the  eyelid  closes 
tself  against  a  mote. 

Adams'  Private  Thoughts. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of  Free 
and  Slave  Labour. 

(Comimud  fimn  page  4.) 

"  '  That  the  proprietors  of  West  India  es- 
tates,', observes  Dr.  Bealtie,  'would  be  in  any 
respect  materially  injured  by  employing  free 
servants  (if  these  could  be  had)  in  their  seve- 
ral manufactures,  is  highly  improbable,  and 
has,  indeed,  been  absolutely  denied  by  those 
who  were  well  informed  on  this  subject.  A 
clergyman  of  Virginia  assured  me,  that  a  while 
man  does  double  the  work  of  a  slave;  which 
will  not  seem  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that 
the  former  works  for  himself,  and  the  latter 
for  another;  that  by  the  law,  one  is  protect- 
ed, the  other  oppressed;  and  that  in  the  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing,  relaxation  and  rest, 
the  free  man  has  innumerable  advantages.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that  if  all  who 
serve  in  the  colonies  were  free,  the  same  work 
would  be  performed  by  half  the  number,  which 
is  now  performed  by  the  whole.  The  very 
soil  becomes  more  fertile  under  the  hands  of 
free  men.  So  says  an  intelligent  French  au- 
thor, (Le  Poivre,)  who,  after  observing  that 
the  products  of  Cochin  China  are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of 
better  quality,  and  in  greater  abundance,  gives 
for  a  reason,  that  '  the  former  are  cultivated 
by  free  men,  and  the  latter  by  slaves;'  and 
therefore  argues,  '  that  the  negroes  beyond 
the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  made  free.'  'The 
earth,'  says  he,  '  which  multiplies  her  produc- 
tions with  profusion  under  the  hands  of  a  free- 
born  labourer,  seems  to  shrink  into  barrenness 
under  the  sweat  of  the  slave.' 

"  '  It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion,'  says  Frank- 
lin, in  his  Essay  on  the  Peopling  of  Countries, 
'  that  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  America  may 
possibly  vie  in  cheapness  of  manufactures  with 
Great  Britain.  The  labour  of  slaves  can 
never  be  so  cheap  here,  as  the  labour  of  work- 
ing men  is  in  Great  Britain.  Any  one  may 
compute  it.  Reckon,  then,  the  interest  of 
the  first  purchase  of  a  slave,  the  insurance  or 
risk  on  his  life,  his  clothing  and  diet,  expenses 
in  his  sickness  and  loss  of  time,  loss  by  his 
neglect  of  business,  (neglect  which  is  natural 
to  the  man  who  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  his 
own  care  or  diligence,)  expense  of  a  driver 
to  keep"  him  at  work,  and  Ins  pilfering  from 
time  to  time,  (almost  every  slave  beins,  from 
the  nature  of  slavery,  a  thief,)  and  compare 
the  whole  amount  with  the  wages  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  iron  or  wool,  in  England;  you  will 
see  that  labour  is  much  cheaper  there,  than  it 
ever  can  be  by  negroes  here.' 

"  Koster,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  ob- 
serves: 'The  slave-trade  is  impolitic,  on  the 
broad  principle,  that  a  man  in  a  state  of  bond- 
age will  not  be  so  serviceable  to  the  com- 
munity, as  one  who  acts  for  himself,  and  whose 
whole  exertions  are  directed  (o  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  fortune  ;  the  creation  of 
which,  by  regular  means,  adds  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  undoubted  and  undisputable  fact  must°be 
still  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  manner  in  which  slaves  perform  (heir  daily 
labour.     The   indifference  and  extreme  slow- 
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ness  of  every  movement,  plainly  point  out  the' day  or  more.     Now  what   is  the   plain   infer 


.  which  they  have  in  the  advance-;  ence  ?  Mr.  Steele,  though  a  stranger  in  the 
merit  of  the  work.  1  have  watched  two  par-!  West  Indies,  saw  it  at  once,  and  resolved  to 
ties  labouring  in  the  same  field,  one  of  free  turn  it  to  account.  He  saw  that  the  negroes, 
persons,  the  other  of  slaves;  which  occasion-)  like  all  other  human  beings,  were  to  be  stimu 
ally,  though  very  seldom,  occu 


The  former  lated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of 


are  singing,  joking,  and  laughing,  and  are  al- 
ways actively  turning  hand  and  foot;  whilst  the 
latter  are  silent,  and  if  they  are  viewed  from  a 
little  distance,  their  movements  are  scarcely 
to  be  perceived.' 

"  Hall,  adverting  to  the  pernicious  effects 
of  slavery  on  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  observes :  '  Experience  shows  that 
the  quantity  of  labour  performed  by  slaves  is 
much  below  that  of  an  equal  number  of  free 
cultivators.' 

"  An  intelligent  American  gentleman.,  to 
whom  queries  on  this  subject   were  scut  out, 


remarks  :  '  I  have,  in  one  of  my  answe 
posed  the  effect  of  slave-cultivation  on  the  soil 
of  our  country,  and  on  the  value  of  real  estate. 
I  will  here  further  observe,  that,  independent- 
ly of  this,  there  is  no  fact  more  certainly  be- 
lieved by  every  sound  mind  in  this  country, 
than  that  slave  labour  is  abstractedly  in  itself, 
as  it  regards  us,  a  great  deal  dearer  than  la- 
bour performed  by  freemen:  this  is  susceptible 
of  clear  ptoof.' 

"  Dr.  Dickson,  who  resided  in  Barbados  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Hay,  the 
governor  of  that  island,  observes,  in  a  letter 
published  in  his  valuable  work,  on  the  Mitiga- 
tion of  Slavery:  '  You  need  not  be  informed, 
that  it  has  been  known  for  many  ages,  by  men 
of  reflection,  that  the  labour  of  slaves,  whe- 
ther bought  or  bred,  though  apparently  cheap- 
er, is  really  far  dearer  in  general  than  that  ot 
free  men.'  '  The  arguments  which  support 
this  conclusion,  as  applicable  to  modern  colo 
nial  slavery,  were  long  ago  assented  to  and 
exemplified  by  men  intimately  acquainted  with 
and  interested  in  the  subject.'  In  another  let- 
ter in  the  same  work,  he  gives  '  a  calculatioi 
made  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Coulomb,  ai 
able  mathematician  and  experienced  engineer 
who  for  many  years  conducted  extensive  mill 
tary  works  both  in  France  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  published  the  result  of  his  obse 
tions.'  From  this  he  infers,  '  that  field  slaves 
do  only  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  work 
despatched  by  reluctant  French  soldiers,  and 
probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  those 
very  slaves  would  do,  if  urged  by  their  own 
interest,  instead  of  brute  force,  as  Mr.  Steele 
experienced."  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Steed's 
experience  in  another  place,  he  remarks:  '  He 
has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before 
known  to  the  learned  as  a  theory,  and  to  prac- 
tical men  as  a  paradox,  that  the  paying  of 
slaves  for  their  labour,  does  actually  produce 
a  very  great  profit  to  their  owners.'  Again 
this  able  and  experienced  writer  observes 
'The  planters  do  not  take  the  light  way  ti 
make  human  beings  put  forth  their  strength 
They  apply  main  force,  uhero  they  should  ap 
ply  moral  motives,  ami  punishments  alone 
where  rewards  should  be  judiciously  Intermix 
ed.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  those  very  men 
affirm,  and  affirm   truly,  that  a  slave  will 


their  own  interests,  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants  and  those  of  their  offspring.  He  there- 
fore tried  rewards,  which  immediately  roused 
the  most  indolent  to  exertion.  His  experi- 
ments ended  in  regular  wages,  which  the  in- 
dustry he  had  excited  among  his  whole  gang, 
enabled  him  to  pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  ef- 
ficient, and  profitable  reciprocity  of  interests. 
His  people  became  contented;  his  mind  was 
freed  from  that  perpetual  vexation,  and  that 
load  of  anxiety,  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  vulgar  system;  and  in  little  better  than  four 
years,  the  annual  net  clearance  of  his  property 


was  more  than  tripled.' 

I  must  additionally  refer,'  remarks  the 
same  intelligent  writer  in  another  place,  '  to 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled  Observations 
Slavery,  (published  in  1788,  and  now  out 
of  print,)  by  my  late  worthy  friend  Dr.  James 
Anderson,  who  shows  that  the  labour  of  a 
West  India  slave  costs  about  thrice  as  much  as 
it  would  cost  if  executed  by  a  free  man.  Tak 
ing  another  case,  he  demonstrates,  that  tin 
labour  of  certain  colliers  in  Scotland,  who,  til 
our  own  times,  were  subjected  to  a  mild  kind 
of  vassalage,  regulated  by  law,  was  twice 
dear  as  that  of  the  free  men  who  wrought  other 
coal-mines  in  the  same  country,  and  tin  ice  as 
dear  as  common  day  labour.'  " 

"  Slave  labour,"  remarks  President  Coopei 
of  South  Carolina,  il  is,  undoubtedly,  the  dear 
est  kind  of  labour  :  it  is  all  forced;  and  forced 
too,  from  a  class  of  human  beings  who,  of  al 
others,  have  the  least  propensity  to  voluntary 
labour,  even   when  it  is  to  benefit  themselves 


and  not  to  a  white  labourer."  "  Nothing  will 
justify  slave  labour  in  point  of  economy,  but  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which  incapaci- 
tates a  white  man  from  labouring  in  the  sum- 
mer time;  as  on  the  rich  lands  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  places  merely  agricultural,  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  slave  labour  is  entirely  unprofitable. 
It  is  even  so  in  Maryland  and  Virginia." 

This  admission,  from  an  individual  hold- 
ing so  high  a  station  in  a  slaveholt'ing  state, 
rrounded  by  slave  proprietors,  is  little 
short  of  decisive.  The  qualification  with  which 
t  is  accompanied,  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
ion,  to  have  no  force.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  it  is  true,  may  be  such  as  to  in- 
capacitate a  white  man  from  labouring  in  the 
summer  time.  Yet,  if  that  white  man  be  ,1 
slave, — and  many  slaves  are  notoriously  of  a 
colour  and  breed  very  nearly  approaching  to 
ite, — this  is  held  by  the  owner  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  exempting  him  from  such 
labour.  But  what  is  to  hinder  a  free  black 
from  labouring  under  those  circumstances  ? 
President  Cooper,  knowing  well  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen,  does  not  venture  to  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  employing  free  black  labour, 
— knowing  it  to  be  impracticable  to  combine 
it  with  slave  labour;  and  thus,  the  only  com- 
parison he  institutes,  is  between  slave  labour 
and  white  labour.  But,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  if  free  black  labour  could  be  substi- 
tuted, "  nothing  could  justify  slave  labour  in 
point  of  economy  !"  For,  even  supposing  that 
a  white  day  labourer  would  in  general  perform 
more  work  than  a  black  day  labourer,  (a  point 
which  we  by  no  means  concede,)  the  cost  of 
the  latter  would  be  so  much  less,  as  more  than 
to  compensate  for  the  inferior  productiveness 
of  his  labour. 


"  What  is  the  value  of  a  negro  at  full  age  of 
twenty-one  ?  From  birth  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  including  food,  clothing,  life  insurance, 
and  medicine,  he  will  be  an  expense.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-one,  his  labour  may  be  made 
to  pay  the  cost  of  his  insurance,  attendance, 
maintenance,  and  clothing.  The  work  he  can 
do  from  birth  to  fifteen  years  of  age  will 
scarcely  compensate  the  insurance  of  his  life, 
and  the  medicine  and  attendance  he  may  need 
.  .  .  .  I  think,  all  hazards  included,  and  all 
earnings  deducted,  the  lowest  cost  of  a  negro 
of  twenty-one,  to  the  person  who  raises  him 
will,  on  an  average,   be  five  hundred  dollars. 

'■  The  usual  work  of  a  field  hand  is  barely 
two  thirds  of  what  a  white  day  labourer  at 
usual  wages  would  perform.  This  is  the  out- 
side!" 

Estimating  the  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine of  a  field  hand  at  forty  dollars  a  year,  and 
adding  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  his 
purchase  or  in  rearing  liim,  (which  the  author 
contends,  to  cover  risk,  ought  to  be,  at  least, 
ten  per  cent..)  his  cost,  he  .-ays,  will  be  ninety 
dollars  per  annum  for  two  thirds  of  a  day's 
work  of  a  while  man,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  annum  for  negro  labour  of 
the  same  amount  in  quantity  as  a  white  man' 


more    work  for  himself  in  an  afternoon,  than  "  Upon  this  calculation,  they  are  both  equal  ir 
he  can  be  made  to  do  for  his  owner  in  a  vvholel  cost.  But  an  overseer  is  necessary  to  a  negro 


Opinion  of  M.  Ampere  upon  Moses'  account 
of  the  Creation. — The  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
contains  in  the  last  number  an  article  upon  the 
theory  of  the  earth.  The  author  of  the  article, 
which  is  written  with  spirit  and  science,  points 
out  in  a  few  pages  the  steps  followed  by  M. 
Ampere  to  explain  the  present  state  of  the  globe, 
applying  himself  first  to  make  known  what  pre- 
ceded and  led  to  the  great  catastrophes  of  which 
traces  every  where  appear.  After  having  recit- 
ed briefly  the  hypotheses  of  Herschell  upon  the 
formation  of  the  globe,  the  editor  of  the  Review 
informs  us  what  is,  on  this  subject,  the  opinion 
of  M.  Ampere,  as  developed  to  him  in  some 
conversations ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  at  the  testi- 
mony which  our  learned  fellow-countryman  has 
given  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis  :  "  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Herschell,  remarks  M.  Ampere,  as 
quoted  by  his  friend,  has  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  text  in  Genesis. 
The  professor  adds,  we  shall  soon  see  such 
multiplied  agreements  between  the  narrative 
and  our  theory,  that  it  must  be  concluded  either 
that  Moses  had  as  profound  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences  as  our  own  age,  or  that  he 
was  inspired."  We  know  not  if  modern  learned 
men  who  refuse  to  admit  the  second  of  these 
suppositions  are  disposed  to  grant  the  first;  M. 
Ampere  leaves  them  no  other  alternative.  Be- 
tween two  miracles,  the  greatest  is  here  most 
probable.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  Moses  was 
inspired,  as  it  is  supported  by  such  a  multitude 
of  proofs,  than  it  is  to  believe  that  he  knew, 
4,000  years  ago,  as  much  and  more  than  is  now 
known  of  the  theory  of  the  earth. — N.  Y.  06sv 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
WILLIAM  EDSIUNDSON. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

In  the  year  1683,  William  Edmundson  vi- 
sited the  West  India  islands  a  third  time,  and 
laboured  among  Friends  there,  both  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  discipline. 
After  his  return  home,  he  was  deeply  affected 
with  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
coming  on  the  nation;  having  a  sight  of  "  great 
calamities  and  trials  approaching,  which  would 
try  all,  and  that  the  Lord  would  spread  the 
carcasses  of  men  upon  the  earth. — So  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  I 
faithfully  and  plainly  warned  Friends  and 
others  of  it,  in  many  meetings,  and  often  ad- 
vised them  to  lessen  their  concerns  in  the  world, 
and  stand  ready  to  receive  the  Lord  in  the  way 
of  his  righteous  judgments  which  were  at  hand, 
and  to  dec  to  him  for  succour,  that  they  might 
have  a  place  of  safety  in  him." 

James  If.  had  just  come  to  the  throne,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  in  Ireland, 
were  far  from  being  settled,  under  his  govern- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  was  the 
lord  deputy  in  Ireland,  showed  a  decided  prede- 
liction  to  popery,  disarming  most  of  the  English 
soldiery,  and  citizens,  and  the  Irish  protestants, 
and  putting  aims  into  the  hands  of  the  catho- 
lics.— A  foreboding  of  some  impending  strug- 
gle seemed  to  lake  possession  of  the  minds  of 
most  persons,  and  many  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  nation  left  the  country;  others  went 
into  the  garrisons,  while  such  as  remained  at 
(heir  dwellings,  were  exposed  to  the  rapine 
and  cruelty  of  the  soldiers. — "An  open  war," 
says  W.  E.  "  soon  broke  out,  and  many  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  not  of  the  army,  formed 
themselves  into  bands  called  rapparees,  and 
plundered  and  spoiled  many  of  the  English 
protestants.  Some  of  the  army  also  were 
very  abusive,  being  countenanced  by  their 
officers,  so  that  the  protestants  were  in  great 
distress  many  ways,  although  the  government 
gave  forth  proclamations  against  such  abuses. 
— We  being  sharers  with  other  protestants  in 
these  outrages,  a  concern  came  upon  my 
mind,  to  appeal  to  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  we  suffered  from  some 
part  of  the  army,  particularly  one  troop  at 
Mountrnelick,  which  was  very  abusive. — Ac- 
cordingly, I  petitioned  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
who  heard  my  complaint  and  as  an  example 
lo  others,  cashiered  the  quarter-master,  and 
two  of  the  troopers,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  acts  complained  of,  and  sent  the  latter 
lo  jail." 

The  following  narrative  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  grievous  hardships  and  dangers  which 
Friends  had  to  encounter,  during  this  perilous 
period  of  commotion  and  bloodshed;  as  well 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  William  Edmund- 
son  was  employed,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  insert  it,  nearly  in  his  own  language, 
viz: — 

'*  The  quarter-master  became  very  submis- 
sive, and  desired  me  to  solicit  the  duke  to  re- 
store him  lo  his  place;  which  I  did,  and  the 
duke  granted  it.  After  this  a  party  of  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace's  troop  came  our  road,  and 
did  great  abuses  to  several  protestants  in 
Mountrnelick,  and  thereabout.     Some  of  them 


came  to  my  house,  and  were  very  rude,  tak- 1 
ing  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  hauling! 
me  about  the  yard  among  their  horses'  feet, 
witnout  the  least  provocation;  some  of  them 
with  clubs;  and  others  with  cocked  pistols,  I 
swearing  they  would  kill  me;  which  my  wife 
hearing,  came  out  sorely  amazed  and  affright- 
ed, desiring  them  '  lo  take  all  we  had,  and 
save  my  life.'  Then  they  left  me,  and  turned 
after  her,  swearing  and  calling  bad  names; 
and  shot  several  times  at  my  mastiff  dog  that 
was  chained,  and  so  rode  away  like  madmen, 
abusing  and  beating  all  the  English  they  met 
with;  some  they  almost  killed;  and  in  Mount- 
rnelick there  was  a  great  scuffle  betwixt  them 
and  some  English,  whom  they  abused.  News 
went  thither  that  I  was  killed,  so  they  con- 
cluded a  massacre  was  intended,  believing  I 
would  give  them  no  occasion.  This  alarmed 
and  affrighted  the  protestants  in  our  parts, 
some  ran  into  woods  and  bogs,  to  bide  them- 
selves. 

"  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Mountrne- 
lick, where  several  English  protestants  ex- 
pressed their  gladness  to  see  me  alive.  Our 
chief  men  of  the  English  there,  that  were  not 
fled,  were  Justice  Warnford,  Hopton  Harris, 
&c.  I  went  to  them,  they  were  glad  to  see 
me,  but  concluded  this  was  a  forerunner  of  a 
massacre.  I  told  them,  '  I  was  of  another 
mind;  for  it  rather  appeared  to  be  a  contri- 
vance, to  alarm  and  affright  all  the  English, 
to  make  them  run  for  England,  that  they  might 
have  the  country,  and  all  we  had  to  them- 
selves. I  advised  to  take  full  examination  of 
all  the  abuses,  and  send  some  men  to  Dublin 
with  them,  and  petition  the  government;  and 
by  this  we  should  all  know,  what  they  intend- 
ed to  do.'  They  assented  thereto,  and  liked 
it  well;  but  said,  '  That  at  this  time,  unless  I 
would  go  and  undertake  it,  none  else  durst.'  I 
considered  the  matter,  and  understood  well  that 
the  undertaking  was  at  the  hazard  of  a  man's 
life;  yet  perceiving  that  it  might  be  the  saving 
of  many,  I  took  courage,  and  my  life  was  not 
much  lo  me  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen. 
I  told  them,  if  Hopton  Harris  and  George 
VVheatly  would  go  with  me,  I  would  under- 
take it.  They  were  two  noted  men  in  the 
town,  and  had  been  abused  by  that  patty; 
when  they  considered  the  matter,  they  were 
willing  to  go;  then  the  justice  took  examina- 
tions of  the  abuses  done,  and  the  next  day  we 
took  our  journey  to  Dublin,  but  not  the  usual 
road,  lest  we  should  have  been  wav-laid. 

"  When  we  came  to  Dublin,  I  went  to  the 
lord  chief  justice  Nugent,  who  was  still  my 
friend,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  whole  mat- 
ter; he  seerned  to  take  little  notice  of  any 
abuses,  but  what  they  had  done  to  me,  and 
promised  to  be  at  the  castle  such  an  hour,  and 
he  would  assist  me  in  getting  to  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Tyrconnel.  We  went  to  the  caslle, 
where  Judge  Nugent  came,  as  he  promised, 
and  presently  1  was  called  into  the  duke's 
closet,  but  the  other  two  were  not  suffered  to 
go  in.  I  told  the  duke  of  the  abuses  done  to 
me,  and  what  troop  they  belonged  to  ;  he 
looked  with  a  sour  countenance,  and  said  lit- 
tle to  it.  Then  I  spoke  of  the  gross  abuses 
done  to  my  neighbours,  and  particularly  to 
those  two  men  that  came  with  me,  who  were 


standing  without;  but  I  was  stopped,  and  bid 
to  speak  to  my  own  business,  so  dismissed. 

"  The  duke  sent  that  evening  and  ordered 
us  to  be  at  the  lord  chief  justice  Nugent's  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock;  also  the  captain  and 
troopers  were  ordered  to  be  there,  to  have  the 
matter  examined.  We  came  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  captain,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  and 
the  troopers  were  there  examined,  but  all 
denied  the  fact  ;  then  Judge  Nugent  asked 
me,  '  If  I  knew  any  of  them,  that  did  abuse 
me.'  I  challenged  one,  and  he  confessed; 
then  the  officer,  who  was  with  the  party,  was 
put  to  discover  the  rest,  which  he  did:  so  they 
were  disarmed,  and  sent  to  the  jail  at  Mary- 
borough. 

"Now  trials  and  great  exercises  increased 
daily,  and  most  of  the  eminent  leading  men 
of  the  English  protestants  were  gone,  and  those 
who  staid  were  discouraged  from  appealing  lo 
the  government,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country.  So  things  looked  with  a  face  of  ruin 
and  destruction;  and  through  a  sight  and  sense 
of  it,  a  concern  came  upon  me  to  appeal  to 
the  government  in  behalf  of  the  protestants, 
and  in  particular  for  Friends. 

"  Calamity,  however,  increased;  the  raparees 
on  one  hand,  plundered  and  spoiled  many  of 
the  English,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  army 
marching  and  quartering,  look  what  they 
pleased  from  us;  and  our  families  were  their 
servants,  to  make  what  we  had  ready  for  them: 
and  it  looked  like  a  sudden  famine,  there  was 
sucii  great  destruction. 

"  In  those  times  I  was  much  in  Dublin,  ap- 
plying to  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  Lord  had  given  Friends  favour 
with  them,  and  they  would  hear  my  complaint, 
and  gave  forth  several  orders  lo  magistrates 
and  officers  of  the  army,  to  suppress  raparees, 
and  restrain  their  abuses,  and  they  stood  a  lit- 
tle in  awe  of  me,  for  they  knew  I  had  an  in- 
terest with  the  government. 

"  I  was  sometimes  with  King  James,  and 
told  him  of  the  calamity  the  protestants  were 
under  in  the  country,  and  he  would  hear  me 
quietly,  for  the  Lord  made  way  in  their  hearts 
for  us,  againsl  such  a  time  of  great  exercise 
and  trial,  and  I  had  a  concern  upon  me  to 
make  use  of  it  for  the  public  good,  the  chief 
of  the  English  protestants  being  gone,  who 
might  have  appeared  to  the  government  for  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

"  Now  was  wickedness  let  loose,  and  got  an 
head;  so  that  by  violence  arid  cruelty  most  of 
our  protectant  neighbours  were  forced  from 
their  dwellings,  and  several  families  came  to 
my  house,  until  etery  room  was  full;  also  most 
of  their  cattle,  that  were  left,  they  brought  to 
my  land,  thinking  themselves  and  goods  safer 
there  than  elsewhere.  We  were,  however, 
under  great  exercise  and  dsnger,  not  only  of 
losing  our  goods,  but  our  lives. 

"  At  the  Boyne  fight,  the  Irish  army  being 
beaten,  m;;nv  of  them  fled  our  road,  and  plun- 
dered many  in  our  parts.  They  robbed  my 
house  several  limes  over,  and  we  were  in  great 
jeopardy  of  our  lives;  they  were  wicked  and 
bloody;  so  the  family  were  forced  to  go  out  of 
the  way,  and  my  wife  desired  me  to  go  aside, 
lest  they  should  kill  me,  for  she  would  venture 
her  own  life  to  save  mine;   but  I  could  not  do 
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THE  FIUEND. 


it,  though  they  should  be  permitted  to  kill  me:   released,  with  all  their  cattle,  and  a  great  part ,  ists,    in    the   Norwich  circuit,  England,  year 
yet  the  Lord's  secret   hand    restrained   them,  of  the  others.  {1783-4. 

and  preserved  our  lives.  They  took  all  our  "  The  English  array  having  settled  in  their  "In  this  circuit  [Adam  Clarke]  heard  of 
household  goods  they  could  find  and  liked,  and  winter  quarters,  the  raparees  increased  their1  some  celebrated  female  preachers,  and  he  en- 
all  our  horses  that  were  left.  Violence  was  number;  most  of  the  Irish  run  out,  andouritered  it  with  considerable  prejudice  against 
now  let  loose,  and  no  government  to  make;quarter  lay  open  to  them:  they  burned  manyjthis  kind  of  ministry.  In  one  part  of  lhe 
address  to.  The  English  army  did  not  come  brave  houses,  and  some  towns;  also  killed]  circuit,  Thurlton,  one  of  the  most  famous 
near  us  for  some  time,  and,  to  look  outwardly,  several  protestanls,  and  all  was  full  of  trouble;  i  of  these  dwelt,  Mary  Sewell.  On  his  first 
we  were  exposed  to  the  wills  of  cruel  blood-  yet,  through  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God, [coming  to  the  house  he  questioned  her  con- 
thirsty  men.  'we  kept  our  meetings  constantly,  and  enjoyed  jcerning  her  call,  &c.  And  she  modestly  an- 
"  The     English    that    remained    near    us  them   peaceably,  but  in  travelling  to  and  fro,  swered  hy  lefeuing  him  to  the  places   where 

she  had  preached  in  the  circuit;  and  wished 
him  to  enquire  among  the  people  whether  any 
good  had  been  done.  He  did  so,  on  his  next 
visit  to  those  parts,  and  heard  of  numbers  who 
had  been  awakened  under  her  ministry,  and 
with  several  of  these  he  conversed  and  found 
their  experience  in  divine  things  scriptural  and 
solid.  He  thought  then,  '  this  is  God's  work 
and  if  he  choose  to  convert  men  by  employing 
uch  means,  who  am  I  that  I  should  criticise 
and    Eriends   were    more  |  the  way  of  God  ?'  On  the  2Sth  of  [the  fourth 


were  forced  to  flee  into  the  parish  worship-  were  many  limes  in  danger  of  our  lives  by  the 
house  at  JRossenaliis  (a  little  from  my  house.)  raparees,  yet  the  Lord  preserved  us  wonder- 
for  safety.  When  the  English  and  Sc:  tch  fully,  so  that  I  do  not  know  of  above  four 
came  into  those  parts,  they  plundered  the  Friends  in  this  whole  nation,  that  were  killed 
Irish;  but  king  William  put  forth  a  proclama-  by  violent  hands  all  the  time  of  this  great  ca- 
tion, '  that  all  the  Irish,  and  others,  who  would  ( lamity. 

live  peaceably  at  home,  should  not  be  molest-  '•  Now  the  iime  of  our  half-year's  national 
ed."  Notwithstanding  which,  there  came  two  meeting  at  Dublin  approached,  beginning  the 
captains,  with  about  three  hundred  soldiers,  eighth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  1690,  to  which 
and  drove  away  about  five  hundred  head  of.  I  went  as  usually:  we  had  a  heavenly  blessed 
cattle  "and   horses,  also   took  away  prisoners,  powerful 

One  William  Dunn,  (who  had  been  a  captain  than  ordinarily  glad  one  of  another  in  the|month,]  1784,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
in  the  fcrmer  wars)  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  preserved  us  alive,  i  ing  Mary  Seirell  preach :  her  text  was  Ephe- 
two  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom  they  stripped  of  through  so  many  dangers,  to  see  one  another's  'sians  ii.  8.  '  By  grace  ye  are  sated  through 
his  clothes,  in  order  to  hang  him,  having  sus-;  faces  again.  In  the  time  of  the  meeting  tid-  faith;'  on  which  1  find  the  following  entry  in 
picion  that  he  was  a  raparee;  then  the  Dunns1  ings  were  brought  me,  that  the  raparees   had  j  his  journal. 

sent  for  me  in  haste,  and  acquainted  me  there-  taken  about  twenty  of  my  cows,  but  that  none  "  '  I  have  this  morning  heard  [Mary]  Sewell 
with:  I  took  horse  and  rode  after  the  parties  of  my  family  were  hurt.  At  which  I  was1  preach;  she  has  a  good  talent  for  exhortation, 
as  swift  as  I  could,  having  regard  to  my  pro-  well  satisfied,  for  then  all  were  in  danger  of  and  her  words  spring  from  a  heart  that  evi- 
rnise  of  neighbourhood;  when  the  Irish  neigh-  their  lives,  that  saved  any  cattle  about  us,  and  dently  feels  deep  concern  for  the  souls  of  the 
bours  saw  me  ride  after  them,  many  followed  lived  out  of  garrisons.  When  the  service  of  people,  and  consequently  her  hearers  are  in- 
in  expectation  to  get  their  cattle  and  people  the  meeting  was  over.  I  returned  home,  and  terested  and  affected.  I  have  formerly  been 
released.  found    my  wife    and    family  well ;   which  wasjno  friend  to  female  preaching,  but  my  senti- 

"  I  rode  four  miles  before  I  overtook  them;great  satisfaction:  but  spoil  and  cruelty  in-  ments  are  a  little  altered.  If  God  give  to  a 
when  I  came  near,  the  two  captains  perceiving  creased,  and  imminent  dangers  were  plain  in  holy  woman  a  gift  for  exhortation  and  reproof 
who  it  was,  for  they  knew  me  before,  made  a  my  view;  yet  I  durst  not  remove,  for  1  knew  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used, 
bait  and  met  me.  I  reasoned  the  matter  with  it  would  discourage  Eriends,  and  the  English  This  woman's  preaching  has  done  much  good, 
them,  and  told  them  of  the  king's  proclama-  about  us,  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  flee  and  fruits  of  it  may  he  found  copiously  in  dif- 
tion,  and  how,  '  it  would  not  be  the  soldiers,  from  their  habitations,  and  so  be  exposed  to  liferent  places  of  the  circuit.  Such  women 
but  they  who  commanded,  that  must  answer '  want  many  necessaries;  for  they  took  notice  should  be  patterns  of  all  piety,  of  unblameable 
the  injury  done;  and  that  it  was  a  reflection  of  me,  and  many  of  them  thought  they  were  conversation,  correct  and  useful  in  their  fami- 
upon  the  king's  promise,  as  also  a  great  re-  safer  for  my  staying  in  my  place.  I  also  be-  lies,  and  furnished  to  every  good  work.  This 
flection  on  the  Engiish  nation.'     So  with  much  ,  lieved  that  one  hair  of  my  head  should  not  fall  certainly  is  the  character  of  [Mary]  Sewell; 


discourse  and  arguments  to  this  purpose,  the  |  without  God's  providence."' 
two  captains  seemed  willing  to  release  all,  if 
the  soldiers  could  be  prevailed  upon.  I  rode 
with  them  to  the  head  of  the  party,  but  they 
were  very  angry,  and  would  needs  have  killed 
the  Irish  that  followed  for  their  cattle;  where- 
upon I  quitted  my  horse  and  ventured  my  life 
among  the  rude  soldiers  to  save  the  Irish,  and 
with  much  ado,  1,  with  the  captain's  assist- 
tance,  got  them  moderated,  on  condition  to 
give  them  a  small  part  of  the  cattle,  to  release 
the  rest. 

"  Then   I   mounted   inv  horse,  and   sought 


may  she  ever  maintain  it.' 

"  And  she  did  maintain  it,  hut  she  died  soon 
after  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  faith  and  conso- 
lations of  the  gospel. 

"  Shortly  after  this  he  [Adam  Clarke,]  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  another  of  these  fe- 
male preachers.     [Her  name  was]  Proudfoot. 


For  "  The  Friend.- 
FEMALE  PREACHING. 

The  following  extract    is    taken   from  the 
autobiography  of  Adam  Clarke — an   eminent 

minister  of  lhe  methodist  society,  and  one  of  She  spoke  from  Exod.  iii.  3.  '■And  the  bush 
the  most  distinguished  theological  scholars  of, was  not  burnt.'  Of  her  he  remarks:  '  She 
lhe  present  century.  The  narrative  it  con- 'spoke  several  pertinent  things  which  tended 
tains,  and  the  reflections  which  passed  through  .both  to  conviction  and  consolation:  and  seems 
the  mind  of  Adam  Clarke  on  the  occasions  al-jto  possess  genuine  piety.  If  the  Lord  choose 
luded  to,  furnish  an  agreeable  and  interesting  to  work  in  this  way,  shall  my  eye  be  evil  be- 
out  the  in  in  whom  ihey  had  stripped  for  hang-  j  comment  on  the  views  of  our  Society  con-lcause  he  is  good  ?  God  forbid.  Rather  let 
ing:  when  I  found  him.  I  threw  him  my  riding  I  corning  female  preaching.  They  furnish  a  me  extol  that  God,  who,  by  contemptible  in- 
coat  to  put  on,  and  desired  one  of  the  captains 'gratifying  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 'struments  and  lhe  foolishness  of  preaching, 
to  assist  me  in  finding  him  that  had  taken  his  j  trine — that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  not  saves  those  who  believe  in  Jesus.  Thou  Lord 
clothes;  when  we  had  found  him,  I  reasoned; only  sanctions,  but  encourages  the  exercise  of  i 
the  matter  with  the  captains  and  soldiers,  tell-  the  ministerial  office  by  the  female  sex  when 
ir.g  them,  'It  was  unmanly,  and  not  like  a  [they  are  called  and  anointed  to  preach  by 
soldier,  to  strip  men  in  that  manner;  for  1  had  him,  under  whose  gospel  dispensation  the 
been  a  soldier  myself,  arid  would  have  scorned  \  prophecy  of  Joel  is  fulfilled.  "And  it  shall 
such  a  base  action,  besides  it  might  be  ti  pre- 'come  to  pass  afterward  that  I  will  pour  out 
cedent  to  the  Irish  to  strip  lhe  English.'  Many  j  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and 
such  arguments  1  used,  which  at  last  prevail-  ] your  daughters  shall  prophesy. 
ed  :  so  that  the  captain  made  the  soldier  put  \  At  the  time  when  the  incidents  referred  to 
off  the  man's  clothe?,  and  eive  them  to  him  in  lhe  extract  occurred,  Adam  Clarke  was  oc- 
agaio.     I  also  got  both  the  father  and  his  sonsjeupied  as  a  minister  on  behalf  of  the  method- 


choosest  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  lhe  world 
by  foolishness,  and  its  strength  by  weakness, 
that  no  soul  may  glory  in  thy  presence;  and 
that  the  excellency  of  lhe  power  may  be  seen 
to  belong  to  thee  alone.'  " 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  views  of 
Adam  Clarke,  as  piously  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  narrative,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  spontaneously  awakened  in  his  hear!, 
were  afterwards  deliberately  recognised  by 
him,  as  a  biblical  critic,  to  be  in  strict  accord- 


THE  friend. 


ance  with  scriptural  theology.  In  his  com-  chap.  xi.  for  regulating  her  personal  appear-  with  everv  facUitv  {or  rational  improvement 
mentanes  on  the  >evr  Testament,  which  are  ance  when  thus  employed.  All  that  the  apostle  within  the'  reach  of  the  managers  —I  wou'd 
justly  ana  highly  esteemed,  I  nnd  the  loilow-  opposes  here,  is  their  questioning,  finding  therefore,  respectfully  press  on  the  readers 'of 
mg  observations  on  the  passages  of  Scripture /a*//.  &c.  in  the  Christian  church,  as  the  -  The  Friend,"  the  request  which  is  preferred 
to  which  they  respectively  re.er:  Jewish   men   were  permitted  to   do    in    their :  in  the  circular.  wi  I  meet  with 

<•  1  Lor.   chap.  xi.   verse   4ih.   Every  man  synagogues:  together  with  attempts  to  usurp  a   liberal  response  in  "the  mind  of  everv  well 
praying  cr  prophesying,  having  his  head  carer-  any  authority  over  the  man  by  setting  up  their   wisher  to  our  youth,  and  to  the  sea 
ed,  dishonoureth  his  head.   M  e  learn  from  the  judgment  in  opposition  to  them:  for  the  apos  "    q 

apostle  himself  that  to  prophesy,  signifies  to  has~in  view  especially  acts  of  disobedience,  ar-\  _ 

speak  unto  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation  rogance,  &c.   of  which  no  woman  vtc.  Philadelphia.      V 

and  comfort.  Chap.  sir.  3.     And  this   com-  guilty  who  was  under  the  influence  of  the  spi- !»,„.__,„  j  F        A        ^^ 
prebends  ail  that  we  understand  by  exhortation  Fit  of"  God."  jw^peciea  r  riena, 

or  even  preaching.                                                       .  '  .  s  f3r  Adam  Clarke:  whom  I  have  quoted '      *  "ZZZWZr  ^   1DS,.rucl,on  £ 
,-             ,      „                              ,                       ,               ,,,.               »M  .       .  men.    members   ot    tae    rehoious  Sm 
'■Aerseoth    But  every  woman  that  prayeth  at  so  much  length,  not  because  I  apprehend;  Friends  JQ   lJ]e  hi„Ler  ^^  e^ 

or  prophesieth  with  her  nead  uncovered,  dis-  that  his  opinions  as  an  individual  are  necessary  education  ua~  been  -ece  ,tl  fa  ded  Thj> 
honoureth  her  head.  Whatever  may  be  the  to  reconcile  the  views  of  Friends  with  Scrip-  U,  rf  .fe  -s(tatiJ  fa  ^'a  £™  rf  ^ 
meaning  of  praying  and  prophesying  in  respect  ture,  but  that  our  own   members,  and    those  UTO  huD(Jred  acres  b3^d  br  ^    Aj£T 

to  the  man.  thev  have  precisely  the  same  mean-  'oo  who  are  not  of  our -fold,     mav  perceive  .:__    :_ -a„   L  v      -  T,        i     .    iY!aoc« 


may  perceive  tion!  jn  ^  townsb,p  of  Harerford,  near  tie 


ins  in  respect  to  the  woman.     So  that  some  that  among  the  most  learned,  religious,  and  ;„, 

women  at  least,  as  well  as  men,  might  speak  esteemed  characters  of  other  denominations,  ^^1«™L^£L?j£  **?  'fLX* 
to  others  to  edification  and  exhortation  and  there  has  existed  sentiments  on  female  preach-  ^]°tl  Tt  ?  \n  =  I  k  ^  ^  /f  Pmh"- 
comfort.  And  this  kind  of  prophesving  or  inz  parallel  to  those  entertained  bv  the  Society  ^'?n,,l'  "A  k  m"*'  hea!--!  dlStrlCt  o1 
teaching,  was  predicted  bv  Joel,  ii!  28."and  re-  of  Friends.  We  have  abundant  cause  I  think  ™"nJ£'n  Thl  1  bm/dln^-  *faich  «*  ^pre- 
ferred to  by  Peter.  Acts  ii.  17.  And  had  there  to  be  persuaded  that  although  our  peculiar  tes-  ^d  convenient!  Tfa^  e°fra™,g'  are  ^P3"00* 
not  been  such  sifts  bestowed  on  women,  the  timonies  render  us  singular  among  the  branch-  „„„,„j  „,  ,u,  ■„.  B  ^^'ation  was  »ncor- 
prophecv  could'not  have  had  its  fulfilment.  -  es  of  the  Lord's  visible  house,  there  is  in  tbera  P°™ 1"  ,  „*  BeSf,!°°  °f.  ^  'egidatnre  ot 
In  commenting  on   1  Cor.  chap.  x.v.  verse  that  sterling  intrinsic  excellence,  that  entire  Sebod^daW  Harerford 

31.- Let   your   women    keep    silence    in    the  compatibility  with  the  doctnnes  of  the  gospel,  |     Tbe  aTnagerTbave  commenced  the  for™- 


churches,  Adam   Clarke 


This  was  a  that  simple    but  certain  agreement  with  the1 


tion  of  a  Scientific  and  Classical  Library,  and 


Jewish  ordinance:  women  were  net  permitted  mind  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  wiil  not  onlv  „ n„,:  "    rov.i      "u-    ',7        ^'"rary,  ami 

to  teach  in  the  assemblies,  or  even  to  ask  ques-  preserve  them  from  overthrow:    but  which,  bv     f°vf'°    ofPh:Iosophical  Apparatus,  objects 
tiens.     The  rabbins  taught   that   'a   woman   the  divine   blessing  will   cause  them   to   run     I'.  ,        ,T~       '  ' 


sects,  reptiles,  birds,  and  qusdru:-: 
antiquities,  and   objects  ilhistratir ..- 
tume,  utensils,  and  state  of  arts,  in  foreign  re- 
gions. 

Persons  resident  or  travelling  abroad,  have 
*  great  opportunities  of  collecting  these 

well   as    seeds  of  useful    ar.d    ornamental 


woman  me  aivme  Dlessing.  will  cause  them  to  run 
should  know  nothing  but  the  use  of  her  distaff.'  more  and  more  into  the  religious  views  of 
And  the  saying  of  Rabbi  Eiiezer,  as  delivered  Christians  generally,  and  obtain  their  sanction 
Bammidbar  Rabba,  sect.  9.  fof.  2  >4,  are  both  and  support.  And,  however,  from  a  variety 
worthy  of  remark  and  of  execration.  '  Let  of  causes  we  may  now  seem  almost,  if  not 
the  words  of  the  law  be  burned  rather  than  quite  alone  in  our  free  admission,  and  en- 
they  should  he  delivered  to  women.'  This  was  couragement  of  female  ministry,  there 
their  condition  till  the  time  of  the  gospel,  ground  to  anticipate  a  day  when  the  predic-  i 
when,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jo~el,  the  rion,  delivered  bv  the  prjphei  Joel,  will  be  ^an,S:  Hfi'ch  would  also  be  hgh  5  acceptable, 
spirit  of  God  was  to  be  poured  out  on  the  more  extensnelv'  fulfilled,  and  when  all  the  ^lie^S  **  thou  wilt  be  Lkely  to  take  an 
women  as  well  as   the  men,  that  they  might  different  tribes  of  our  common  Israel  will  be  ,  .    !Lf^S££!!!  j  B       gr63t  "^ 

prophesy.  i.  e.  teach.     Ar.d  that  they  did  pro-  constrained   bv   experience  to  unite  with   us      *A  \      *7     stockholders,  and  to  many  of  thy 
phesy  or  leach,  is  evident  from  what  the  apostle  concerning  the  expediency,  authority,  and  spi-  °fla\  i t'^ilT be"in  xh^' 

regulate  this  part  of  I 

tering  in  the  church.     But  does  not  what  the  fit  occasions  wiil   be  to  bis   rightly  qualified 

, tongue  ; 

c.  c.  o 


rhere  he  lavs  down  rules  to  ritual  efficacy  of  female  p'reachino.'wben  it  is  ?"      W'"  be.,n  *J  ?"""  l0-£5SISt  "S  'R  °nr 
.f  their  conduct,  while  minis-  the  offspring' of  obedience  to  HimT  who  on  all     Tf''''  We  tah!: '^  y  °\  re<lues,la?  *»T 

u„.ch.     But  does  not  what  the  fit  occasions  will   be  to  bis   ri^htiv  qualified  L,ei*!°'."™.of  »^"™?  juee  that  books, 

-     s  here  contradict  that   sutement;  messengers,  »  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  °u  3?>  ?,'  u,e  <?bJ«*f  speciHeo   above,  will  be 
and  show  "that  tbe  words  in  chap.  xi.  should  utterance."'  C.  C,  O. 

be  understood  in  another  sense.1  For  here  it  is  ;^= 

expressly  said  they  should  •  keep  silence  in  the1  "  fw  The  Frieai" 

church  :  for  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  woman  to '  The  managers  of  tbe  Haverford  School  are 
speak:'  Both  places  seem  ptrfecily  consistent,  desirous  of  forming  a  Library  and  Museum, 
It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the  apostle  for  tbe  use  of  the  institution:  and  apprehend- 
refers  here  to  asking  questions,  and  what  we  ing  that  many  persons  friendly  to  the  seminary 
call  dictating  in  the  assemblies.  It  was  per-  may  have  in  their  possession  books,  or  other 
milted  to  any  man  to  ask  questions,  to  object,  articles  adapted  to  those  objects,  which  they 
altercate,  attempt  to  refute,  .fcc  in  the  syna-  would  be  disposed  to  pr.rt  with  fur  such  a  pur- 
gogue:  but  this  l.beny  was  not  allowed  to  pose,  the  committee  appointed  on  that  subject 
any  woman.     St.  Paul  confirms  this  in  refer-  prepared  the  annexed  circular,  which  has  been 

ence  also  to  the  Christian  church:   he  orders  forwarded  to  u   number  of  individuals But 

them   Id   keep   silence,  aud  if  they  wished   to  as  there  may  be  many  persons  whose  residence 

learn  any  thing,  let  them  enquire  of  their  hus-  is  not  known  to  the  committee,  and  who  could 

bands  at  home:   because  it  was  perfectly  in-  not    be    reached    by  a  special   address,    it  is  "" ~ 

decorous    far  women  to  be   contending  with  thought  the  insertion  of  the  circular  in  ••  The       "T"*  nieek  shall  inherit  the  earth."    Whatever 

men  in  public  assemblies  on  points   of  doc-  Friend."  niav  be  adrant  .  '     "  iv  have,  thev  a.-, 

trine,  ca.es  cf  conscience.  &c.     But  .his   by        Conner, hie    pro, res*"  has    already    b: .  ^t^ret^^ 

no   means  intimated  that  when  a  woman  re-  nude  in  the  collection.      The  object   s  one  of  :he  world,  nhaiever  is  their  kx  in  it,  than  other  men. 

ceived  any  particular  influence  from   Gbi   to  importance,    and    the     influence    which    that  Whsl  would  the  grratesi  a  £  a  ence  swnifj  toaonn's 

enable  her  to  teach,  that  she  was  not  to  obey  school   must   have  on  the   moral   and   literary  hlPP<ness.  "  oe  had  it  nu  ih:s  cor, 

that  influence:  on  the  contrary,  she  was  to  obe'v  character  of  the  youth  ml  our  Society,  readers  ^^T  Prlde'Tr.d^^^VT,0^  " 

it.     And  the  apostle  lays  down  directions  in  it  peculiarly  desirable  dial  it  should  befurnisoed  ^Jiams' Pritmu  Tiumglu*. 


Toey  m-.y  be  sent,  in  Xew  York,  to  Samuel 
Parsons,  Dr.   Thomas    Cock,  or    Samuel  F. 
Mot) — in  Baltimore,  to  Joseph  King,  jun.  or 
in  Philadelphia,  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 
Respectfully  thy  frit 

Thomas  C.  Jaxes. 

X.  7.  YmkBui&mgr. 
Saxtel  B.  Mum, 

-Y<u  i  Yt.-i  B*iUi*s*. 
Damu  B.  Smith,    ' 
Cormer  ef  Aid  cut  Sixth  strtxtx. 
9> 

IllXlll 

Cha-ixs  Yarmu, 

-" 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  BELIEVER  AND  THE  ECHO. 

Believer. 
True  faith,  producing  love  to  God  and  man, 
Say  Echo,  is  not  this  the  gospel's  plan  ? — 
Echo.— The  gospel's  plan. 
Believer. 
Must  I  my  faith  in  Jesus  constant  show 
By  doing  good  to  all,  both  friend  and  foe. 

Echo. — Both  friend  and  foe. 
Believer. 
But  if  a  brother  hate  and  treat  me  ill, 
Must  I  return  him  good,  and  love  him  still  ? 
Echo. — Love  him  still. 
Believer. 
If  he  my  failings  watches  to  reveal, 
Must  I,  his  faults  as  carefully  conceal  ? 

Echo. — As  carefully  conceal. 
Believer. 
But  if  my  name  and  character  he  tears, 
And  cruel  malice  loo,  too  plain  appears  ; 
And  when  I  sorrow  or  affliction  know 
He  loves  to  add  unto  my  cup  of  wo — 
In  this  uncommon,  this  peculiar  case, 
Sweet  Echo  '.  Say,  must  I  still  love  and  bless  ( 
Echo.— Still  love  and  bless. 
Believer. 
Whatever  usage  ill,  I  may  receive, 
Must  I  still  patient  he,  and  still  forgive  ? 

EcH0. — Still  patient  be,  and  still  forgive. 
Believer. 
Whv  Echo,  how  is  this  ?  Thou'rt  sure  a  doye, 
Thy"  voice  will  teach  me  nothing  else  than  love. 
Echo.— Nothing  else  than  love. 
Believer. 
Amen  '.  with  all  my  heart— then  be  it  so, 
Its  all  delightful,  just  and  good  I  know, 
And  now  to  practice  I'll  directly  go. 
Echo. — Directly  go. 
Believer. 
Things  being  thus— then  let  who  will  reject, 
My  gracious  God  me  surely  will  protect. 

Echo.— Surely  will  protect. 
Believer. 
Henceforth  on  him  I'll  roll  my  every  care, 
And  both  my  f.iend  and  foe  embrace  in  prayer. 
Echo.— Embrace  in  prayer. 


T22E    FRIEND. 


But  after  all,  these  dutie 
Must  I,  in  point  off 
And  rest  my  soul 


when  they  are  done, 
then  disown, 
Jesu's  blood  alone  ? 
£CHo.— On  Jesu's  blood  alone. 
Believer. 
Echo-enough  !  Thy  counsel  to  my  <-- 
Is  sweeter,  than  to  flowers  the  dew-d 
Thy  wise  instructive  lessons  please  - 
Till  next  we  meet  again  faiewell- 
Eciio.— Farewell- 


>p's  tear, 
i  me  well — 
-farewell, 
-farewell. 


TENTH  MONTH,  19,  1833. 


HAVERFOHD  SCHOOL. 

Pluladtlphia,  10  mo.  16,  1833. 
The  manao-ers  have  concluded  to  open 
«  Haverford  School,"  for  the  reception  of 
students,  on  second  day, the  28th  instant.  The 
following  friends  are  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Samuel  Hilles,  Superintendent. 
Dahei  B.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  English  Literature,  &c. 

JonN  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Joseph  Thomas,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 
Creek  Languages,  and  Ancient  Literature. 
By  direction  of  the  board. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 


It  must  be  generally  within  the  knowledge 
f  our  readers,  that  there  has  for  some  time 
existed  in  England,  and  in  this  country,  a 
controversy  between  the  Friends  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonisation  Society  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  anti-slavery  societies  on  the  other. 
!t  is  cause  of  regret  to  perceive  various  mani- 
festations of  asperity  and  uncharitableness  on 
either  side  of  the  question;  the  more  so,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  there  are  men  of  the 
purest  intentions  and  most  disinterested  bene 
volence  attached  to  both  parties.  We  have 
no  disposition  to  enlist  in  this  warfare,  but  be- 
lieve it  right,  nevertheless,  to  record  upon  our 
pages,  the  following  document,  sanctioned  as 
it  is,  by  the  authority  of  names,  which  confer 
upon  it  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  per- 
son interested  in  the  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  signature  which  first  occurs,  it  may  be 
considered  as  almost  the  last  act  of  one,  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  the  negro's  friend. 
PROTEST. 
We,  the  undersigned,  having  observed  with 
regret  that  the  "  American  Colonisation  So- 
ciety" appears  to  be  gaining  some  adherents 
this  country,  are  desirous  to  express  our 
opinions  respecting  it. 

Our  motive  and  excuse  for  thus  coming 
forward  are  the  claims  which  the  society  has 
put  forth  to  anti-slavery  support.  These  claims 
are,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  groundless;  and  we 
feel  bound  to  affirm  that  our  deliberate  ju  ' 
ment  and  conviction  are,  that  the  professions 
made  by  the  Colonisation  Society  of  promoting 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  altogether  delusive. 
As  far  as  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  concerned 
it  has,  no  doubt,  the  advantages  of  other  trading 
establishments.  In  this  sense,  it  is  beneficial 
both  to  America  and  to  Africa,  and  we  cor- 
dially wish  it  well.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  strong  opinion  that 
it  is  a  settlement  of  which  the  United  States 
ought  to  bear  the  whole  cost.  We  never  re- 
quired of  that  country  to  assist  us  in  Sierra 
Leone.  We  are  enormously  burdened  by  our 
own  connection  with  slavery;  snd  we  do  main- 
tain that  we  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  a  colony,  which, 
though  no  doubt  comprising  some  advantages, 
was  formed  chiefly  to  indulge  the  prejudices 
of  American  slaveholders,  and  which  is  re- 
garded with  aversion  by  the  coloured  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade,  we  apprehend  that  Liberia,  howeve- 
good  the  intentions  of  its  supporters,  will  bi 
able  to  do  little  or  nothing  towards  it,  except 
on  the  limited  extent  of  its  own  territories. 
The  only  effectual  deathblow  to  that  accursed 
traffic  will  be  the  destruction  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world.  To  the  destruction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  we  believe  the  Colonisation  Society  to  be 
an  obstruction. 

Our  objections  to  it  are  briefly  these:  while 
we  believe  its  pretexts  to  be  delusive,  we  are 
convinced  that  its  real  effects  are  of  the  most 


dangerous  nature.  It  takes  its  root  from  a 
cruel  prejudice  and  alienation  in  the  whites  of 
America  against  the  coloured  people,  slave  or 
free.  This  being  its  source,  the  effects'  are 
what  might  be  expected — that  it  fosters  and 
increases  the  spirit  of  caste,  already  so  un- 
happily predominant;  that  it  widens  the  breach 
between  the  two  races;  exposes  the  coloured 
people  to  great  practical  persecution,  in  order 
to  force  them  to  emigrate;  and,  finally,  is  cal- 
culated to  swallow  up  and  divert  that  feeling 
which  America,  as  a  Christian  and  a  free 
country,  cannot  but  entertain,  that  slavery  is 
alike  incompatible  with  the  law  of  God  and 
with  the  well-being  of  man,  whether  of  the 
enslaver  or  the  enslaved. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  and  while  we 
acknowledge  the  colony  of  Liberia,  or  any 
other  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  in 
itself  a  good  thing,  we  must  be  understood 
utterly  to  repudiate  the  principles  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonisation  Society.  That  society  is, 
in  our  estimation,  not  deserving  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  British  public. 

Wm.  Wilberforce,      James  Cropper, 
Suffield,  Samuel  Gurney, 

S.  Lushington,  M.P.    William  Allen, 
Zacharv  Macaulay,      George  Stephen, 
T.  F.  Buxton,  M.P.    D.  O'Connell,  M.P. 
Wm.  Evans,  M.P. 
London,  July,  1933. 


Information  has  been  received,  that  Ruth 
Spencer,  accompanied  by  a  man  of  the  name 

of Hoag,  members  and  preachers  in  the 

Hicksite  Society,  are  now  travelling  within 
the  limits  of  New  England  yearly  meeting, 
and  have  intruded  on  the  meetings  of  Friends, 
and  disturbed  them  by  their  ministrations. 
We  are  desired  to  state,  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  responsible  for  their  doc- 
trines or  conduct. 

FRIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Samuel 
Beltle,  No.  14,  south  Third  street;  John  G. 
Hoskins,  No.  180,  Mulberry  street;  Joel 
Woolman,  near  Frankford. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lastilia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  1 16,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


The  Index  for  our  vol.  6,  it 
ready  for  distribution  with  the  i 


rpected  will 


axt  i 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  the  9th  mo.  last,  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  George  Kinsey,  son  of  William 
and  Phebe  Kinsey,  of  Frankford,  in  the  20th  year  of 

—  on  the  18th  of  8lh  mo.  last,  Sarah  Middle- 
ton,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age ;  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  Haddonfie"ld  monthly  meeting,  New  Jersey. 

after  an  illness  of  two  months,  at  Whites- 
town,  Oneida  County,  N.  V.,  on  the  26th  of  fourth 
mo.  last,  James  Purdie,  late  of  England.  Patience 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will  were  conspicuous, 
often  expressing  his  dependence  on  the  love  and  mer- 
cy of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of  Free 
and  Stave  Labour. 

■[Continued  from  page  12.) 

In  proof  of  the  feasibleness  of  cultivating 
sugar,  even  in  gangs,  by  free  labour,  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Ward,  late  the  Bri- 
tish envoy  to  Mexico,  affords  a  most  remark- 
able testimony.  The  following  abridged  tran- 
script comprises  all  the  facts  bearing  on  our 
present  argument: 

«'  Mexico,  March  13,  1826. 
»  Sir, 

"  The  possibility  of  introducing  a  system  of 
free  labour  into  the  West  India  islands  having 
been  so  much  discussed  in  England,  I  con- 
ceived that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  bis 
majesty's  government  to  receive  some  details 
respecting  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  this 
country,  where  it  certainly  has  had  a  fair 
trial. 

"  I  accordingly  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Mo- 
rier's  prolonged  stay  here,  to  visit  the  valley  of 
Cuernavaca,  and  Cuantla  Amilpas,  which  sup- 
plies a  great  part  of  the  federation  with  sugar 
and  coffee,  although  not  a  single  slave  is  at 
present  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

"  The  valley  which  extends  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Cuernavaca  to  Cuantla  Amilpas, 
and  Jyncar,  (covering  a  space  of  about  forty 
miles,)  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Acapulco,  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  by 
which  the  descent  from  the  table  land  toward 
the  southwest  commences,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  capital.  It  is  about  2000  feet  lower 
than  the  table  land  of  Mexico.  The  differ- 
ence of  temperature  is  proportionably  great, 
so  that  two  days  are  sufficient  to  transport 
the  traveller  into  the  very  midst  of  Tierra  Ca- 
liente. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sugar-cane  was  first 
planted  there  about  one  hundred  years  ago; 
from  that  time,  the  number  of  sugar-estates 
has  gone  on  increasing,  until  there  is  now 
hardly  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  whole  plain 
which  is  not  turned  to  account.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  originally  carried  on  entirely  by  slaves, 
who  were  purchased  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  from 
300  to  400  dollars  each.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  system  was   attended  with  con- 


siderable inconvenience,  it  being  impossible  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  slaves  during  a 
war.  The  losses  likewise,  at  all  times,  were 
great,  as  many  of  the  slaves  were  unable  to 
support  the  fatigue  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, to  which  they  were  exposed  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cuernavaca,  and  pe- 
rished, either  on  the  road,  or  soon  after  their 
arrival. 

Several  of  the  great  proprietors  were  in- 
duced by  these  circumstances  to  give  liberty 
to  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  annually, 
and,  by  encouraging  murriages  between  them 
and  the  Indians  of  the  country,  to  propagate 
a  race  of  free  labourers,  who  might  be  em- 
ployed when  a  supply  of  slaves  was  no  longer 
to  be  obtained. 

"  This  plan  proved  so  eminently  successful 
hat,  on  some  of  the  largest  estates,  there  was 
not  a  single  slave  in  the  year  1808. 

The  policy. of  the  measure  became  still 
more  apparent  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution in  1810. 

The  planters  who  had  not  adopted  the 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  before  that 
period,  saw  themselves  abandoned,  and  were 
forced,  in  many  instances,  to  give  up  working 
their  estates,  as  their  slaves  took  advantage  of 
the  approach  of  the  insurgents  to  join  them  en 
masse;  while  those  who  had  provided  them- 
selves with  a  mixed  cass  of  free  labourers,  re- 
tained, even  during  the  worst  times,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  to  enable  them  to  conti- 
nue to  cultivate  their  lands,  although  upon  a 
smaller  scale. 

"  The  scale  upon  which  these  estates  are 
worked,  is  enormous.  From  a  supposition 
that  the  ground  is  exhausted  by  two  successive 
crops,  the  Mexican  planters  run  into  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  divide  their  sugar-lands 
into  four  equal  parts,  one  only  of  which  is 
taken  annually  into  cultivation.  The  remain- 
ing three  are  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  (he  extent  of  an  estate 
upon  which  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  land  is 
allowed  to  remain  unemployed. 

"  The  crops  are  usually  most  abundant,  the 
cane  being  planted  much  thicker  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  Jamaica,  and  the  machinery,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  accompanied  me, 
and  who  has  been  much  in  the  West  India 
islands,  is  fully  equal  to  any  used  in  the  Bri- 
tish colonies. 

"The  number  of  workmen  generally  em- 
ployed upon  an  estate  capable  of  producing 
40,000  arrobas  of  sugar,  amounts  to  150, 
with  occasional  additions  when  the  season  is 
late,  or  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  any  ac> 
cidental  cause. 

"The  labourers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  many   of  them   can   earn,  if  industrious, 


from  six  to  seven  rials  per  diem.  (3s.  3d.  or 
3*.  9jd.  English  monev,  reckoning  the  dollar 
at  4*.  Ad.) 

"  Fifty  men  are  employed  in  watering  the 
canes;  twenty  in  cutting,  ten  in  bringing  the 
cut  canes  from  the  field,  (each  with  six  mules,) 
twenty-five  (mostly  boys)  in  separating  the 
green  tops,  which  they  use  for  fodder,  and 
binding  up  the  remainder  for  the  muleteers; 
twenty  men,  divided  into  gangs  of  four  each, 
in  feeding  the  engine  day  and  night;  fourteen 
attend  the  boilers;  twelve  keep  up  the  fires; 
four  turn  the  cane  in  the  sun,  after  the  juice 
has  been  expressed,  and  dry  it  for  fuel;  and 
ten  are  constantly  at  wotk  in  the  warehouse, 
clarifying  the  sugar,  and  removing  it  afterwards 
to  the  general  store-room,  from  whence  it  is 
sent  to  the  market. 

"  The  art  of  refining,  though  well  under- 
stood, is  seldom  or  never  carried  beyond  the 
first  degree  of  the  process,  there  being  no  de- 
mand for  double-refined  sugar  in  the  market; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  though  abound- 
ing in  saccharine  matter,  the  article  is  for  the 
most  part  coarse  in  appearance,  and  of  a  bad 
colour. 

"  The  arroba  of  25lbs.  sells  in  Mexico  for 
about  three  dollars,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
if  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  great  hacien- 
das expend  in  wages  to  the  workmen,  and 
other  current  charges,  from  800  to  1200  do]- 
lars  a  week. 

"  It  often  happens,  however,  that  in  a  good 
year  the  sale  of  the  molasses  alone  is  sufficient 
to  defray  this  expense,  so  that  the  sugar  re- 
mains a  clear  profit. 

"  For  every  arroba  of  sugar  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  molasses  is  produced,  which  sells,  at 
the  door  of  the  hacienda,  for  five  rials  and  a 
half  the  arroba.  It  is  bought  up  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  small  distilleries,  which  abound 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cuernavaca  alone,  from  25,000  to  30,000 
barrels  of  chingarito  (a  sort  of  rum)  are  made 
annually. 

"  The  distance  from  Cuernavaca  to  Cuantla 
is  about  twenty-five  miles;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  valleys,  the  whole  intervening 
space  is  richly  cultivated. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  yearly  remitted  to  Vera  Cruz, 
not  forexpoitalion,  but  for  the  home  consump- 
tion of  a  province  which  might  produce  suo-ar 
enough  to  supply  all  Europe,  if  it  chose  to  turn 
to  account  the  advantages  with  which  nature 
has  so  richly  endowed  it. 

"  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  dis- 
trict where  such  a  mass  of  colonial  fruits  is 
produced,  and  the  success  with  which  the  in- 
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troduction  of  free  labour  has  been  attended.    It 


is  this  which  has  induced  me  to  lay  these  obser 
vations  before  his  majesty's  government,  and  to 
hope  that  they  may  be  esteemed  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  its  attention." 

(Signed)  "  H.  G.  Ward." 

"  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning,  &c.  &c." 
Scarcely  less  remarkable  and  to  the  point  is 
the  account  given  by  Baron  Humboldt,  of  th 
successful  result  of  an  experiment  made  by 
noble  proprietor  of  an  extensive  district  in  the 
valley  of  Aragua,  in  Colombia,  some  years 
before  the  late  revolution  in  South  America. 
During  the  learned  traveller's  stay  at  Cura,  he 
was  surprised  to  witness  in  every  direction, 
not  only  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  the 
increase  of  a  free  laborious  population,  accus- 
tomed to  toil,  and  too  poor  to  rely  on  the  as- 
sistance of  slave*.  "  Our  host,"  (Count  To- 
var,)  he  proceeds  to  state,  "  whose  father  had 
a  revenue  of  40,000  piastres,  possessed  more 
lands  than  he  could  clear;  he  distributed  them 
in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  among  poor  families, 
who  chose  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  He  endeavoured  to  surround 
his  ample  plantations  with  freemen,  who,  work- 
ing as  they  chose,  either  on  their  own  land,  or 
in  the  neighbouring  plantations,  supplied  him 
with  day-labourers  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
Nobly  occupied  on  the  means  best  adapted 
gradually  to  extinguish  the  slavery  of  the  blacks 
in  these  provinces,  Count  Tovar  flattered  him- 
self with  the  double  hope  of  rendering  slaves 
less  necessary  to  the  landholders,  and  furnish 
ing  the  freed-men  with  opportunities  of  becorn 
ing  farmers.  On  departing  for  Europe,  he 
had  parcelled  out  and  let  a  part  of  the  lands 
of  Cura,  which  extend  toward  the  west  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  of  Las  Viruelas.  Four  years 
after,  at  his  return  to  America,  he  found  on 
this  spot,  finely  cultivated  in  cotton,  a  little 
hamlet  of  thirty  or  forty  houses,  which  is  called 
Punta  Zamuro,  and  which  we  afterwards  vi- 
sited with  him.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ham- 
let are  almost  all  mulatloes,  zamboes,  or  free 
blacks.  This  example  of  letting  out  land 
has  been  happily  followed  by  several  other 
great  proprietors.  The  rent  is  ten  piastres 
for  a  vanega  of  ground,  and  is  paid  in  money, 
or  in  cotton.  The  price  of  hands  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  France.  A  freeman,  working  as 
a  day-labourer  {peon,)  is  paid,  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua,  and  in  the  Llanos,  four  or  five 
piastres  a  month,  not  including  food,  which  is 
very  cheap  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
meat  and  vegetables.  I  love  to  dwell  on  these 
details  of  colonial  industry,  because  they  prove 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  what  to  the  en- 
lightened inhabitants  of  the  colonies  has  long 
ceased  to  be  doubtful,  that  the  continent  of 
Spanish  America  can  produce  sugar  and  indi 
go  by  free  hands:  and  that  the  unhappy  slaves 
are  capable  of  becoming  peasants, farmers,  and 
landholders."1 

This  truly  enlightened  and  philosophic  tra 
veller,  whose  extensive  opportunities  of  ob 
servation  give  weight  to  his  opinion  on  such  ; 
subject,  takes  repeated  occasion  to  expose  the 
impolicy  as  well  as  inhumanity  of  slavery.  Ad 
mitting,  for  argument  sake,  that  sugar  could 
be  cultivated  only  by  slaves,  he  shows  that 
total  aggregate  of  the  slave  population  in  the 


West  Indies,  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than   With  reference  to  the  life  of  the  slave,  during 


the  number  actually  employed  in  the  cultiva-  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade,  and 

tion  of  sugar.     "  These,"  he  remarks,  "  who  Martinique,  if  a  newly  purchased  slave  lasted 


repeat  incessantly,  that  sugar  cannot  be  culti- 
vated but  by  black  slaves,  seem  to  be  ignorant, 
that  the  Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  con- 
tains 1,148,000  slaves,  and  that  the  whole 
mass  of  the  colonial  produce  of  the  islands  is 
obtained  by  the  labour  of  only  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  More  than  three  fourths  of 
the  Brazilian  slaves  are  occupied  neither  in 
gold  washings  nor  in  the  cultivation  of  colonial 
productions,  which,  we  are  gravely  told,  render 
the  slave  trade  an  inevitable  political  crime.'' 
In  this  point  of  view,  M.  Humboldt  contends 
that  slavery,  "  the  greatest  of  evils  that  afflici 
humanity,"  is  made  to  press  upon  three  times 
the  number  of  individuals  that  are  required  for 
the  agricultural  labours  which  are  supposed  to 
demand  slave  labour.  So  unreasonable  and 
delusive  is  the  pretext  that  is  set  up  for  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

But  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  not  merely 
that  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce  can  bi 
cultivated  by  free  labour,  but  that  the  produce 
of  free  labour  would  soon  drive  that  of  slave 
labour  out  of  the  market,  were  it  not  for  the 
bounties  and  protecting  duties  which  have 
hitherto  enabled  the  West  India  planter  to 
maintain,  not  a  fair  competition,  but  an  odious 
and  pernicious  monopoly.  Strange  to  say,  the 
produce  of  free  labour  has  been  discourager 
by  our  legislature,  in  order  to  protect  that 
which  involves  the  perpetuation  of  crime  and 
misery.  The  cane  is  virtually  forbidden 
grow  in  its  indigenous  soil,  where  God  has 
planted  it,  that  we  may  force  its  cultivation  in 
another  hemisphere,  by  means  which  his  word 
condemns  ; — by  holding  thousands  and  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  in  the 
most  abject  and  degrading  bondage.  We  have 
first  transplanted  the  cane  itself,  and  then  have 
transported  Africans  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
cultivate  it  with  tears  and  blood;  while,  in  India, 
there  were  already  provided  to  our  hand,  the 
plant,  the  soil,  and  the  free  labour.  Or  we 
might  have  taken  the  cane  to  Africa,  and  there 
have  established  our  colonies  in  regions  not 
more  pestilential  than  Demerara  or  the  An- 
tilles. Instead  of  this,  we  have  compromised 
the  interests  of  both  India  and  Africa  for  the 
sake  of  the  West  India  monopoly. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  sacrifice. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  cost  of  life  which 
the  maintenance  of  this  system  has  rendered 
necessary ;  although  the  conquest  of  India 
itself,  which  has  placed  under  the  British 
supremacy  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
human  race,  might  be  shown  to  have  cost  fewer 
lives  than  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  blood- 
stained altars  of  the  Kali  of  the  western  world, 
colonial  slavery.  "  Of  the  crowds  who  yearly 
and  daily  emigrate  from  their  houses  to  those 
possessions,"  remarks  Mr.  Jeremie,  (late  first 
president  of  the  royal  court  of  St.  Lucia,) 
"  how  many  return  1  Of  the  military,  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  not  perished  there ! 
The  slight  insurrection  of  1796  in  St.  Lucia, 
cost  Great  Britain,  of  regulars  alone,  4000 
men.  More  blood  has  been  spilt  in  that  small 
island,  in  warfare,  within  the  last  half  century, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  Belgium. 


five  years,  the  speculation  was  a  good  one.  In 
thirteen  years,  the  whole  labouring  population 
was  said  to  be  renewed.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  continental 
wars,  commencing  with  his  landing  in  Spain, 
and  concluding  with  Waterloo,  the  killed  in 
action,  it  is  said,  did  not  amount  to  one  fifth 
of  the  number  systematically  consumed,  since 
the  peace,  in  the  small  island  of  Martinique. 
Nor  do  they  equal  half  the  decrease  in  our 
own  colonies  within  the  last  ten  years.  Now 
reckon  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  number  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  (possessions  formerly  Briiish.)  and  the 
length  of  time  this  wholesale  consumption  of 
human  life  has  been  carrying  on;  and  judge  of 
the  fearful  responsibility  that  attaches  to  this 
nation. 

"And  what  for?"  continues  Mr.  Jeremie. 
"  To  change  the  very  face  of  nature.  Co- 
lumbus and  the  earlier  navigators  have  de- 
scribed these  older  colonies  as  they  stood 
clothed  in  the  most  brilliant  verdure:  they  are 
now  arid,  parched,  and  exhausted.  Cultiva- 
tion elsewhere  converts  deserts  into  gardens  ; 
here,  gardens  into  a  desert.  How  conies  it 
that  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara  are 
still  so  rich  and  fertile  ?  Because  they  are  but 
recently  inhabited.  And  why  but  recently  in- 
habited ?  Because  those  very  parched  and  ex- 
hausted colonies  originally  presented  greater 
inducements." 


SCENES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

SAC   AND    FOX    BUFFALO    HUNT,     AND   MEETING 
WITH    THE    SIOUX. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  re- 
cent interview  between  the  Sioux  and  Fox  and 
Sac  Indians,  is  copied  from  the  St.  Louis 
Times,  and  was  translated  as  told  by  Ke-o- 
kuck,  an  intrepid  warrior  of  the  latter  tribe. 

It  has  long  been  customary  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  during  the  summer,  to  make  a 
hunt  for  buffalo.  For  this  purpose,  Ke-o-kuck, 
with  a  large  party,  started,  early  in  July,  to- 
wards the  head  waters  of  the  Iowa  river.  This 
precaution,  of  taking  a  strong  force,  was  made 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  inveterate  hos- 
tilities of  the  Sioux,  who  long  have  been  con- 
stant aggressors  upon  their  hunting  grounds. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  leaving  iheir  villages, 
they  discovered  buffalo;  and  immediately  com- 
menced making  their  encampment.  On  the 
next  day,  small  parties  were  sent  out  to  make 
observations,  who,  on  their  return  in  the  even- 
ing, reported  that  the  herd  of  buffalo  was  small, 
not  exceeding  300;  and  that  they  had  likewise 
discovered  signs  of  the  Sioux — saw  large 
smokes,  and  had  no  doubt  but  they  proceeded 
from  their  encampment.  A  council  was  im- 
mediately assembled.  A  great  part  of  the 
warriors  were  for  advancing  during  the  night, 
and  attacking  the  Sioux  camp,  at  daylight  the 
next  morning;  others  for  removing  their  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  rear.  Ke-o-kuck,  in 
his  speech,  related  the  many  depredations  the 
Sioux   had  committed  on    their  nations,  and 
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dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  cruel  murder  of 
many  of  their  helpless  women  and  children, 
who  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  above  Prairie 
du  Chien,  after  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  last 
summer.  "  Scarcely  a  warrior  in  my  presence 
(says  Ke-o-kuck)  but  what  has  lost  some  friend 
or  relation  by  the  Sioux.  Now  is  the  time  to 
chastise  our  enemies.  Let  us  surround  their 
camp  this  night,  anl,  by  the  rising  of  to-mor- 
row's sun,  we  will  not  leave  a  Sioux  to  relate 
the  fall  of  his  comrade  !" 

Every  warrior  consented,  with  applause,  to 
the  speech  of  Ke-o-kuck.  Fire  glistened  in 
their  eyes — they  brandished  their  spears — 
drew  their  knives,  and  returned  them  to  their 
scabbards — eager  for  the  fight  they  had  in  view. 
Ke-o-kuck  paused :  after  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  Council  Lodge,  he 
stopped — threw  down  his  spear,  and  said — 

"  Warriors,  I  have  been  commanded  by  my 
Great  Father,  not  to  go  to  war  with  the  Sioux: 
I  have  promised,  and  will  keep  my  word. 
(Loud  murmuring  ran  through  the  lodge.) 
Ke-o-kuck  resumed:  "  I  will  go  to  the  Sioux 
camp  to-morrow — I  will    make   peace  .'—or 

FALL  IN  THE  ATTEMPT  !" 

From  the  stern  manner  in  which  he  spoke, 
in  closing  his  speech,  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  course  lie  had  marked  out  to  pursue. 
The  council  broke  up  and  Ke-o-kuck  returned 
to  his  lodge,  and  was  not  seen  during  the 
evening.  Wa-pel-lo  was  heard  to  say,  to  a 
party  of  young  warriors  who  had  paid  him  a 
visit,  that  his  opinion  was,  "  Ke-o-kuck  would 
never  return — that  the  Sioux,  if  they  got  a 
small  party  in  their  power,  would  certainly 
murder  them.  But  (says  the  chief)  if  Ke-o- 
kuck  falls,   we  will  avenge  his  death." 

Next  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  tread  of 
horses  was  heard.     It   was  Ke-o-kuck  with 

— — — — , , ,  three  young  braves, 

who  had  volunteered  their  services  to  accom- 
pany him — all  well  mounted  and  armed,  leav- 
ing the  camp.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
either,  as  the  party  passed  along  in  front  of 
the  encampment.  In  a  little  while  they  were 
out  of  view — and  the  whole  camp  was  one 
scene  of  confusion — every  warrior,  in  haste, 
preparing  to  follow  their  chief.  But  the  Vil- 
lage Crier,  in  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  it 
was  the  comninnd  of  Ke-o-kuck,  that  no  one 
should  follow  him — but  remain  in  their  camp, 
and  be  prepared  for  what  might  happen. 

As  they  travelled  onwards  toward  the  Sioux 
camp,  Ke-o-kuck  told  his  young  men,  that, 
when  they  discovered  the  Sioux,  two  of  them 
must  remain  in  the  rear,  in  such  a  position  that 
they  could  see  his  meeting  with  them.  And, 
should  he  fall,  to  push  with  all  speed  to  the 
camp  and  tell  the  news. 

After  travelling  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles,  and  on  ascending  a  rise  in  the  Prairie, 
they  discovered  the  encampment  of  the  Sioux, 
on  a  rise  immediately  in  front  of  them — and  a 
valley  intervening.  Here  Ke-o-kuck  station 
ed  the  two  young  braves  who  were  to  remain 
behind,  and,  with  the  other,  descended  into 
the  low  ground,  in  full  view  of  the  Sioux  en 
campmer.t,  which,  they  discovered,  was  forti 
fied.  The  Sioux  saw  the  party  approaching — 
when  considerable  movement  commenced  ir 
their  camp.     Ke-o-kuck  and  his  faithful  com 


panions,  were  stopped  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  Sioux  camp,  by  a  deep  creek.  He 
made  signs  with  his  blanket  for  them  to  come 
to  him — when  two  men  immediately  started, 
each  bearing  a  flag — followed  by  ten  men  well 
armed.  When  they  reached  the  creek,  Ke- 
o-kuck  motioned  the  flag  bearers  to  come  over 
to  them,  and  the  others  to  remain.  The 
whole  party,  however,  plunged  into  the  creek 
those  bearing  the  flags  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  shore,  when  they  advanced  to  shake  hands 
with  the  party.  In  an  instant  Ke-o-kuck  seiz- 
ed the  flag,  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  its 
bearer,  a  fur  hat  : — his  companion  did  the 
same.  Ke-o-kuck,  waving  his  flag,  passed  in 
front  of  the  armed  party,  who  by  this  time  had 
crossed  the  creek,  and  were  advancing  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  One  of  them  seized 
his  whip,  which  had  been  fastened  to  his  wrist 
by  a  string,  and  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  horse.  Fortunately  the  string  broke,  and 
he  regained  his  saddle.  They  had  previously 
secured  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Finding  him- 
self in  this  critical  situation,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and  smiting  his  breast,  told  them  his 
name  was  Ke-o-kuck  !  repealed  Ke  okuck  ! 
His    companion    was    also    surrounded.       In 

ancing  his  eye  around,  he  discovered  a  gun 
presented  at  him  !  He  then  exerted  all  his 
force  to  extricate  his  horse,  but  in  vain.  A 
reinforcement  had  joined  the  Sioux,  and  he 
perceived  another  gun  was  raised  at  him  in  the 
'.  He  now  begun  to  think  that  he  would 
fall  a  sacrifice,  finding  resistance  useless.  At 
this  moment  the  two  young  braves,  who  had 
been  stationed  on  the  hill,  charged  at  full  gal- 
lop   upon    the    Sioux,  who   gave   way  before 

iem,  retiring  backwards  with  their  guns  cock- 
ed. Ke-o-kuck  and  his  companions  wheeled 
ofi*  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  keeping 
their  faces  towards  the  enemy.  Ke-o-kuck 
called  to  them — u  We  wish  to  make  peace  !" 
The  Sioux  replied — "  Meet  us  at  this  place  to 
morrow  for  council."  Ke-o-kuck  responded 
— "  We  will."  They  soon  reached  the  high 
ground,  wheeled  their  horses,  and  took  a  view 
of  the  Sioux  as  they  retired.  They  discovered 
that  the  whole  party  of  Sioux  warriors  had  ad 
vanced  against  them — and  were  then  slowly 
returning  to  their  camp. 

•  As  they  were  returning  home,  Ke-o-kuck 
requested  his  faithful  companions  to  explain  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  what  had  taken  place. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  they  reached  their 
encampment,  but  not  without  having  been  dis- 
covered previously  whilst  yet  at  a  distance — 
for  Ke-o-kuck's  favourite  wife  had,  contrary  to 
orders,  and  unknown  to  the  camp,  mounted  a 
swift  horse,  and  gone  in  pursuit,  and  returned 
in  advance,  giving  the  news  of  their  safety 
and  corning.  All  the  warriors  were  prepared 
to  receive  them.  They  came  in  full  speed — 
Ke-o-kuck  passed  on  above  to  the  further  end 
of  the  camp  to  his  own  lodge — threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  was  immediately  surround- 
ed by  his  wives  and  children. 

His  companions  related  to  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  what  had  taken  place,  and  said: — 
"  We  are  requested  by  Ke-o  kuck  to  say  what- 
ever you  may  determine  upon  he  is  ready  to 
execute,  but  will  give  no  opinion."  The  chiefs 
and    warriors   determined   upon   meeting  the 


Sioux  in  council,  as  Ke-o-kuck  had  promised 
them,  the  next  day;  and  sent  a  young  warrior 
to  inform  him  of  their  resolutions,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  success. 

At  day  break,  next  morning,  Ke-o-kuck 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  mustering  his  war- 
riors; and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  party 
were  ready,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  to- 
wards the  Sioux  camp,  with  all  their  women 
and  children.  When  they  arrived,  in  view, 
they  all  dismounted  except  Ke-o-kuck.  The 
warriors  gave  their  looking  glasses  to  the  wo- 
men and  boys,  mounted  them  on  their  horses, 
and  manoeuvred  so  as  to  show  a  strong  force. 
Ke-o-kuck,  the  chiefs,  braves,  and  warriors 
advanced.  After  crossing  the  creek,  he  halt- 
ed them,  and  advanced  with  the  chiefs,  but 
reflecting  that  the  Sioux  might  fire  upon  them, 
and  kill  all  the  chiefs,  they  being  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  he  requested  the  chiefs  to  halt, 
and  advanced  alone  towards  the  Sioux  camp. 
As  I  before  stated,  he  was  well  mounted  on  a 
proud  charger,  that  pranced  and  showed  his 
rider  to  great  advantage.  On  his  near  ap- 
proach, he  discovered  that  the  advance  line  of 
Sioux  warriors  were  painted  black — and  when 
about  fifty  yards  off,  the  Sioux  fired  their  guns 
in  the  air,  grounded  their  arms,  and  threw 
down  their  powder  horns.  Ke-o-kuck's  party 
in  the  rear,  returned  the  salute.  The  Sioux 
chief  advanced  alone  to  meet  Ke-o-kuck,  and 
shook  hands.  They  were  old  acquaintances, 
having  been  to  Washington  City  together. 
The  whole  party  of  Sioux  now  rushed  up  to 
shake  hands  with  Ke  o-kuck,  and  his  chiefs 
and  warriors,  who  had  all  come  up.  The 
Sioux  women  running  with  their  children  on 
their  backs,  calling  aloud — "  We  have  made 
peace  with  the  Sacs." 

A  large  space  had  been  cleared  off  by  the 
Sioux  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
— when  they  motioned  them  to  range  them- 
selves in  line,  whilst  the  Sioux  did  the  same. 
The  high  priest,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
cut  a  slice  of  flesh  from  a  roasted  dog!  went  to 
the  Sioux  chief,  and  calling  upon  the  Great  Spi- 
rit to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in 
making  peace,  placed  it  in  his  mouth.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Ke-o-kuck,  and  went 
through  the  same  ceremony— and  continued 
alternately,  giving  to  the  Sioux  and  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  until  all  had  partaken  of  the  favourite 
morsel  of  consecrated  meat — after  which  they 
were  treated  with  a  feast  of  buffalo  meat  and 
marrow  bones — shook  hands  and  parted. 

Ke-o-kuck  and  his  party  returned  to  the 
creek,  where  the  women  and  children  had  ar- 
rived and  made  their  encampment. — The 
Sioux  warriors  paid  them  a  visit,  and  danced 
round  their  camp  in  a  menacing  manner.  The 
Sac  warriors  folded  their  arms,  and  looked 
with  contempt  on  their  movements.  The 
Sioux  returned  to  their  camp,  when  their  chief 
and  two  of  his  followers  paid  a  visit  to  Ke-o- 
kuck  and  the  chiefs  in  the  evening. 

Early  next  morning,  Ke-o-kuck  and  all  his 
warriors,  fully  equipped  and  mounted,  made 
a  rush  upon  the  Sioux  camp — surrounded  it, 
and  displayed  feats  of  horsemanship — darting 
their  spears  as  if  in  buttle — then  dismounted, 
and  commenced  a  dance.     The  Sioux  prornis- 
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ed  to  keep  the  peace  four  years. — The  Sacs 
and  Foxes  consented  to  make  peace,  but  did 
not  stipulate  the  time.  Tiie  Sioux  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  started  to  the  west  to  their 
hunting  grounds.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  re- 
turned to  their  former  encampment,  and  re- 
mained until  they  had  killed  eighty  buffalo,  and 
ttien  came  back  to  their  villages. 

A-SEM-MA-LESS    A-TOU-WA-NIN-NE. 

Rock  Island,  August,  1833. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Benevolent  Associations  and  Oral  Prayer. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  joining  mixed  institutions 
for  charitable  and  benevolent  objects,  is  in  the 
practice  deemed  requisite  by  many  among 
other  denominations,  of  opening  the  meetings 
of  these  societies  by  vocal  prayer.  The  ground 
of  the  objections  on  the  part  of  Friends  to  this 
practice,  is  so  well  set  forth  and  expressed  in 
the  annexed  extracts,  that  I  have  thought 
there  would  be  a  use  in  the  republication  of 
them.  They  are  derived  from  a  series  of  let- 
ters, written  with  much  ability  and  power,  by 
Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  M.  A.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment;  are  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  were  first  published  in  tli 
London  Christian  Observer.  The  points 
brought  into  discussion,  relate  to  the  disputes 
which  not  long  since  occasioned  so  much  ex 
citement,  heartburning,  and  ultimately,  a  divi 
sion  in  the  British  Bible  Society.  Certain 
tests  of  membership,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  insisted  upon  by  one  party,  and  as 
strenuously  opp<  sed  by  the  other.  Our  author 
takes  the  liberal  side  of  the  question.  Among 
other  matters  zealously  urged  by  one  portion 
of  the  members,  was  that  the  meetings  of  the 
society  should  be  opened  with  vocal  prayer, 
and  in  his  eighth  letter  the  writer  endeavours 
to  show  the  inexpediency  of  this. 

In  offering  the  quotations,  I  would  not  be 
understood,  as  either  defending  or  condemning 
Friends  in  England,  for  their  participation  in 
the  concerns  of  the  British  Bible  Society.  I 
am,  however,  decidedly  of  the  mind,  that,  in 
this  country,  the  co-operation  of  our  religious 
Society  in  the  great  and  noble  enterprise  of 
spreading  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment, 
can  be  most  safely  and  consistently  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  our  own  Bible 
Association.  S.  R. 

"  That  the  circumstance  of  social  vocal 
prayer  not  being  used  in  the  sessions  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  not  a 
concession  to  the  Socinian,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  no  Socinian  was  ever  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  projectors  of  the  society  were 
men  of  orthodox  doctrine  and  evangelical  spi- 
rit, who  entertained  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
in  not  proposing  a  direct  act  of  oral  prayer  at 
their  meetings  they  could  be  considered  as 
violating  a  sacred  duty.  Mr.  Owen  relates 
with  much  simplicity  the  wonder  lie  felt  when 
he  attended  the  meeting  for  the  formation  of 
the  society  to  find  himself  sitting  side  by  side 
with  Quakers;  but  he  never  mentions  Socini- 
ans.  For  such  widely  severed  parlies  to  meet, 
even  to  distribute  Bibles,  was  a  novelty  that 
excited  the  astonishment  of  all  present:  but  a 


direct  act  of  divine  worship  would  have  been 
wholly  out  of  the  question;  nor  would  it,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  have  been  for  the  use  of 
edifying.  There  was,  however,  no  studied 
omission;  nor  any  of  that  carnal  policy  which 
we  are  told  dictated  the  omission;  for  in  truth 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  any  of  our  large 
societies  have  introduced  prayer  at  their  public 
meetings,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
had  been  previously  any  intention  to  set  lightly 
by  the  privilege. 

"  I  would  ask,  is  it  in  every  case  unlawful 
for  spiritually-minded  and  conscientious  men 
of  different  persuasions  to  meet  together  for 
the  discharge  of  an  office  of  Christian  mercy 
and  beneficence,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  though  they  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  their  respective  scruples,  unite 
in  a  direct  act  of  social  religious  worship  ?  Is 
not  this  done  every  day  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  stumbling  block  of  Socinianism  or  other 
grievous  heresy,  but  only  such  points  of  con- 
troverted doctrine,  or  church  discipline,  as 
may  arise,  in  this  state  of  infirmity,  among  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  same  Divine  Master?  1 
have  known  some  clergymen  attend  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  "  Peace  Society"  at  the 
Friends'  meeting  house,  who  would  likely 
enough  have  quitted  the  assembly  if  some 
worthy  Friend  had  insisted  upon  converting 
the  proceedings  into  an  act  of  Quaker  (I  do 
not  use  the  word  disrespectfully)  worship;  and 
more  especially  if  a  woman  had  risen  to  pray 
or  exhort. 

"  Prayer  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  neutral; 
so  that  while  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion,  it  cannot  always  be  orally  offered  by 
one,  as  a  mouth  for  the  rest,  in  a  miscellaneous 
body  of  varied  denominations  of  Christians,  so 
that  all  shall  say  amen  to  the  supplications  and 
giving  of  thanks.  I  am  very  far  from  wishing 
to  restrain  prayer  at  any  public  meeting  at 
which  it  can  be  introduced  in  peace,  and  for 
edification;  Christian  love  and  forbearance  in 
such  cases  will  overcome  many  seeming  diffi- 
culties: we  feel  this  in  missionary  and  other 
nstitutions,  in  which  the  practice  has  been 
idopted;  but  the  Bible  Society  is  constructed 
on  a  basis  so  broad,  that  the  difficulty  is  greater 
there  than  elsewhere;  and  I  am  fearful,  there- 
fore, that  the  experiment  would  not  lead  to 
those  blessed  results  which  we  all,  I  trust, 
equally  desire.  A  variety  of  such  points  as, 
who  is  to  offer  up  the  prayer  ?  on  what  topic 
is  he  to  enlarge  ?  is  the  prayer  to  be  written 
or  extempore?  would,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  end 
engender  strifes,  and  dissolve  the  whole  fabric 
of  union;  and  thus,  for  a  mistaken  scruple, 
that  great  work  of  giving  the  word  of  God  to 
the  world,  which  is  essential  to  all  missionary 
educational,  and  philanthropic  efforts,  would 
be  thwarted,  and  all  the  other  efforts  of  Chris 
tians  which  have  grown  up  with  it  be  scattered 
to  the  winds, 

"  The  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends  de- 
serves peculiar  consideration.  Its  members 
have  ever  been  among  the  most  active  and 
liberal  friends  of  the  institution:  they  arc  also, 
I  am  persuaded,  as  a  body,  orthodox  on  the 
great  points  in  which  the  classes  sought  to  be 
excluded  are  unsound;  for  though  they  do  not 


would — I  have  their  own  authority  for  the 
fact — exclude  from  their  Society  any  person 
whose  opinions  grossly  contradicted  Scripture 
on  the  fundamental  points  usually  expressed 
by  the  word  trinitarianism.  But  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive ; 
they  view  it  as  so  solemn  an  abstraction  of 
soul,  and  as  requiring  to  be  so  immediately 
the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  dare 
not  say  that  a  meeting — even  a  meeting  for 
divine  worship — shall  open  with  prayer  ;  and 
they  also  object  upon  principle  to  mixing  up 
so  solemn  an  act  with  the  common  business 
of  a  committee  meeting,  or  the  speeches  and 
excitement  of  a  platform.  Had  the  Bible  So- 
ciety at  its  commencement  decided  to  open  its 
meetings  with  prayer,  the  Quakers  could  never 
have  joined  it;  and  were  it  now  to  commence 
the  practice,  they  would,  as  a  body,  quit  it. 
But  ought  such  men  to  be  thus  forced  out? 
for  it  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  case  of  com- 
promise with  blasphemers,  but  of  yielding  to 
the  tender — call  it,  if  we  will,  the  scrupulous — 
consciences  of  those  who  love  and  honour  the 
same  common  Master.  In  a  church,  we  could 
not  concede  these  points:  but  where  the  only 
object  is  one  strictly  neutral,  it  would  be  sin- 
ful not  to  study  all  lawful  forbearance.  For 
who  are  the  men  whom  we  reject?  Not  men 
who  do  not  pray,  but  men  who  entertain  con- 
scientious difficulties  in  regard  to  our  mode  of 
conducting  the  oral  performance  of  prayer.  I 
am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  views  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  but  they  have  been  so 
much  misunderstood  in  this  as  in  some  other 
respects,  that  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  sub- 
join a  few  extracts  from  some  of  their  chief 
writers:  it  is,  indeed,  but  an  act  of  justice  due 
to  them,  and  your  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
think  the  citations  uninteresting. 

"  George  Fox  says,  in  1677, — 

"  '  As  the  apostles  and  saints  did,  so  do  we; 
we  pray  in  secret,  and  we  pray  in  public,  as 
the  spirit  gives  us  utterance:  which  helps  our 
infirmities,  as  it  did  the  apostles  and  true 
Christians.  After  this  manner  we  pray  for 
ourselves,  and  for  all  men,  both  high  and 
low.' 

"  William  Penn,  speaking  of  Fox  himself, 
says, — 

"  '  But  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer.  The 
inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the  reve- 
rence and  solemnity  of  his  address  and  be- 
haviour, and  the  fewness  and  fulness  of  his 
words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  with 
admiration,  as  they  used  to  reach  others  with 
consolation.  The  most  awful  living  reverent 
frame  I  ever  beheld,  I  must  say  was  his  in 
prayer.' 

"  Barclay  writes  in  his  Apology, — 

"  '  Prayer  is  both  very  profitable,  and  a  ne- 
cessary duty,  commanded,  and  fit  to  be  prac- 
tised frequently  by  all  Christians;  but  as  we 
can  do  nothing  without  Christ,  so  neither  can 
we  pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance of  his  spirit.  But  that  our  peculiar  senti- 
ments on  this  highly  important  subject  maybe 
better  understood,  let  it  be  considered,  first, 
that  prayer  is  twofold,  inward  and  outward. 
Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turning  of  the 
mind   towards   God,   whereby   being  secretly 


adopt  a  creed  in  words  of  man's  devising,  they  | touched  and  awakened  by  the  light  of  Christ 
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in  the  conscience,  and  so  bowed  down  under 
the  sense  of  its  iniquities,  unworthiness,  and 
misery,  it  looks  up  to  God,  and  joining  issue 
with  the  secret  shinings  of  the  seed  of  God,  it 
breathes  towards,  and  is  constantly  breathing 
forth,  some  secret  desires  and  aspirations  to- 
wards him.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  so 
frequently  in  Scripture  commanded  to  pray 
continually;  which  cannot  be  understood  of 
outward  prayer;  because  it  were  impossible 
that  men  should  be  always  upon  their  knees, 
expressing  words  of  prayer;  and  this  would 
hinder  them  from  the  exercise  of  those  duties 
no  less  positively  commanded.  As  such  who 
are  most  diligent,  have  a  near  access  to  God, 
and  he  taketh  most  delight  to  draw  them  by 
his  spirit  to  approach  and  call  upon  him,  so 
when  many  are  gathered  together  in  this  watch- 
ful mind,  God  doth  frequently  pour  forth  the 
spirit  of  prayer  among  them,  and  stir  them 
thereunto,  to  the  edifying  and  building  up  one 
of  another  in  love.  But  because  this  outward 
prayer  depends  upon  the  inward,  as  that  which 
must  follow  it,  and  cannot  be  acceptably  per- 
formed but  as  attended  with  a  superadded  in- 
fluence and  motion  of  the  spirit,  therefore  we 
cannot  prefix  set  times  to  pray  outwardly,  so 
as  to  lay  a  necessity  to  speak  words  at  such 
and  such  times,  whether  we  feel  this  heavenly 
influence  or  assistance  or  no;  for  that,  we 
judge,  were  a  tempting  of  God,  and  a  coming 
before  him  without  due  preparation.' 

"  Besse,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Quakerism'  in 
1732,  makes  a  remark  which  shows  the  rea- 
son why  the  Friends  object  upon  principle  to 
such  a  rule  as  that  of  the  Trinitarian  Bible 
Society,  that  all  the  meetings  shall  commence 
with  prayer.  I  do  not  concur  in  their  view, 
but  it  is  a  scruple  which  I  cannot  but  respect; 
and  I  feel  that  I  could  lawfully  transact  the 
business  of  a  Bible  society  with  those  who 
hold  it,  without  proposing  a  practice  that 
would  violate  their  conscience: — 

" '  We  never  opposed  stated  times  for  wor- 
ship, nor  praying  by  the  motions  of  the  spirit 
at  such  times;  what  we  gainsay,  is  men's  re- 
solving beforehand  to  use  vocal  prayer  at  such 
times,  though  without  any  motion  of  the  spirit 
thereto.' 

"  I  will  add,  my  lord,  but  one  extract  more, 
and  that  shall  be  from  the  very  last  Yearly 
Epistle  of  the  Society.  In  this  epistle,  we  find 
the  meeting  urging  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety '  both  to  pray,'  and  '  to  do  all  things  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
spirit,  and  humbly  to  follow  his  example.'  But 
I  quote  a  passage  of  another  kind,  just  to 
show,  by  the  most  recent  document  of  the 
community,  what  is  the  character  of  that  large 
class  of  persons,  who,  by  the  proposition  re- 
specting prayer,  would  be  expelled  from  the 
Bible  Society. 

"  '  We  would  remind  our  beloved  brethren, 
that  unless  we  are  pressing  forward  toward 
Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  we  may  soon 
lose  our  remaining  strength  and  become  im- 
mersed in  the  spirit  of  the  world.  How  earn- 
estly will  they  who  are  seeking  to  make  pro- 
gress in  the  spiritual  course,  ask  and  wait  for 
that  holy  aid  which  constitutes  the  iife  and 
strength  of  the  renewed  soul  !  It  was  by  a 
constant  reference  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 


the  heart  that  our  early  predecessors  were 
enabled  to  support  their  Christian  testimo- 
nies under  severe  persecution,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  that  standard  of  Christian  princi- 
ple, by  which  they  obtained  from  those  who 
injured  them  so  high  a  character  for  strict  ve- 
racity and  integrity  in  all  their  transactions. 
We  entreat  you,  dear  friends,  to  consider 
whether  the  Lord  is  not  requiring  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, a  fuller  surrender  of  the  natural  will, 
a  greater  degree  of  decision  in  giving  up  all 
for  Christ,  and  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  hea- 
venly things.  '  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ, 
seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'  A 
just  view  and  full  belief  of  the  astonishing  fact, 
that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  to  save  us,  is  we  believe  suited,  beyond 
all  other  things,  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  humble  us  in  a  sense  of  our  own 
corruption,  and  to  excite  in  our  minds  fervent 
gratitude  towards  the  Author  of  all  good.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  gratitude,  may  we  all 
devote  ourselves,  without  reserve,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Redeemer!  When  love  for  Christ 
has  expelled  from  our  hearts  the  love  of  the 
world,  we  shall  no  longer  go  halting  on  our 
way  in  a  condition  of  weakness,  but  shall  ex- 
perience growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 
w  Such,  my  lord,  are  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  large  and  valuable  clas3  of  the 
Bible  Society's  best  friends,  whom  the  Sack- 
ville  street  committee  have,  without  scruple, 
rejected  from  membership  in  their  new  society, 
and  would  reject  from  the  old,  by  the  adoption 
of  rules  which  they  knew  beforehand  would  in- 1 
evitably  exclude  them.  But  I  would  ask,  as  in) 
the  sight  of  God,  is  not  theirs  a  case  in  which  j 
we  may  lawfully,  and  without  guilt,  yield  some- 
thing  to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  our 
Christian  brethren  ?" 

A  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  a  small 
tract,  recently  printed  in  England,  some  parts 
of  which,  at  least,  seem  as  fully  adapted  for 
usefulness  here,  as  in  that  country.  The  title  | 
is,  "  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  members  of i 
the  Society  of  Friends,  chiefly  on  the  subject  I 
of  Prayer,"  the  author,  Edward  Smith,  a  Friend ! 
in  esteem  of  London.  We  insert  a  portion  of 
it  below  : — 

Dear  Friends, — Feeling  something  more) 
than  an  inclination  to  lay  a  few  of  my  thoughts  j 
before  some  of  the  members  of  our  religious' 
Society  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  on  the  sub-j 
ject  of  prayer,  I  yield  to  the  impression  un-i 
der  a  desire,  that  neither  the  weakness  of  the  | 
instrument,  nor  the  inadequate  manner  in 
which  he  may  express  himself,  may  prove  a; 
reason,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  for  slighting! 
the  testimony  I  am  about  to  bear. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  commemorate 
with  feelings  of  thanksgiving  the  goodness  of 
a  longsuflering  and  gracious  God.  I  believe1 
there  are  not  a  few  within  the  borders  of  ouri 
j  religious  Society,  who  are  prepared  to  join' 
me  in  such  an  acknowledgment.  I  meanj 
those  who  are  deeply  sensible  that  they  have 
j  deserved  only  evil  at  the  Lord's  hand;  yet  has 
|  he  rewarded  them  with  good:  whose  many 
acts  of  disobedience  have  laid  them  open  to 


his  severe  chastisements  ;  yet  has  he  laid  his 
hand  on  them  with  gentleness,  as  a  father  who 
pitieth  his  children  and  remembers  they  are 
dust.  Indeed,  may  not  this  whole  people 
wonder  at  the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord 
towards  them,  in  that,  notwithstanding  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  departed  from  his 
counsel,  and  been  unfaithful  in  his  covenant, 
he  is  still  preserving  them  as  a  distinct  com- 
munity; still  calling  to  them  by  his  messengers 
to  return  unto  him;  still  visiting  them  by  the 
inshining  of  his  light  in  their  consciences,  and 
making  many  of  them  sensible,  that  they  are 
not  the  people  he  designed  them  to  be  !  Well 
then,  let  us  bless  his  holy  name  thus  far,  "  and 
account  that  the  longsufteiing  of  our  Lord  is 
salvation,"  seeing  that  his  designs  towards  us 
are  still  good  and  gracious.  But  let  us  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  is  declared  to  be 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  is 
"  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."' 
We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
he  will  ever  alter  "  one  jot  or  one  tittle"  of  the 
terms  of  his  covenant.  He  still  requires  "  truth 
in  the  inward  parts;"  and  as,  by  the  inshining 
of  his  light  there,  the  truth  becomes  mani- 
fested to  any  individual,  regarding  his  duty,  he 
requires  and  ever  will  demand  obedience. 
Were  not  these  the  terms  of  his  covenant  with 
his  chosen  people  in  all  ages,  and  under  every 
dispensation  ?  and  will  he  require  less  of  us  ! 
Although  the  faith  of  the  Lord's  children  may 
be  variously  exercised,  "  the  obedience  of 
faith"  is  that  which  has  at  all  times  procured 
their  acceptance  with  him.  And  it  is  by  faith 
that  we  must  be  justified  as  well  as  they. 

Bearing  these  sentiments  in  mind,  I  will  now 
proceed  towards  the  subject,  on  which  I  had 
it  more  particularly  in  view,  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations. There  is  not  one  amongst  us  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  understanding,  enjoying 
our  privileges,  but  who  knows,  or  ought  to 
know  and  to  feel,  that  he  is  dependent  and  an 
accountable  being.  And,  as  the  Lord  our 
God  has  given  us  a  being  and  a  place  on  his 
earth,  so  will  he  be  sought  unto,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  his  power  and  goodness.  It 
may  be  said  with  much  truth,  that  nature  itself 
teaches  us  this  lesson;  and  it  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  our  species,  that  man  is  not  naturally 
disposed  thus  to  confess  his  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  kings.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
people,  before  whom  "  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ"  has  been  so  evidently  set 
forth,  as  it  has  been  amongst  us,  if  they  are 
not  found  in  the  practical  acknowledgment  of 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?" 

When  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  the  whole  man  is  engrossed  in  rlie  pursuit 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  honours,  its  gratifica- 
tions, its  treasures,  or  even  of  the  needful  pro- 
vision for  the  body,  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
has  entered,  and  the  living  God  is  departed 
from.  There  is  then  no  longer  a  seeking 
"  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteous- 
ness," nor  can  there  be  much,  if  any  serious  or 
availing  thoughtfulness  on  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  the  language  of  such  a  heart  too 
generally  is,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease."  If  the 
witness  for  God  in  the  conscience  does  for  a 
moment  arouse  such  a  one  from  his  sleep  of 
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spiritual  death,  he  is  ever  ready  either  to  defer 
the  matter  to  a  more  convenient  season,  or  to 
cast  the  responsibility  of  his  condition  any 
where,  rather  than  where  it  ought  to  rest, 
namely,  on  himself ;  and  the  minister,  or  the 
ministry,  or  some  apprehended  flaw  in  the 
principles  of  truth,  must  bear  that  blame  which 
in  reality  belongs  to  "  the  carnal  mind,"  which 
"  is  enmity  against  God."  It  may  be  asserted 
as  a  Cruth  resting  upon  every  day  experience, 
that  the  earthly-minded  man  is  seldom  disposed 
to  believe,  where  his  faith  necessarily  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  a  beloved  object.  Here  then 
is  the  secret  of  the  matter.  "  Light  is  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 
"  But  he  that  doelh  truth,  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that 
they  are  wrought  in  God." 

It  is  indeed  not  without  reason,  that  we 
have  to  lament  over  the  feeble  state  of  things 
amongst  us.  Let  us  then  with  David  be  will- 
ing to  enquire,  "  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?"  "  Why 
does  the  enemy  triumph  over  us  ?"  "  Why  go 
we  mourning  all  the  day  long,  because  of  the 
oppression  of  the  enemy  ?".  In  the  early  pe- 
riods of  our  Society  the  case  was  not  thus.  Is 
there  not  a  cause  ? 

That  sincerity  of  mind,  that  perfect  dedica- 
tion of  heart,  that  earnest  following  after 
righteousness,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  our  early  Friends,  cannot  be 
too  frequently  contemplated.  It  may  be  truly 
said  of  them  that  they  loved  and  bought  the 
truth,  that  it  was  to  them  the  "  pearl  of  great 
price,"  and  that  they  parted  with  all  that  was 
naturally  dear  to  them  to  secure  its  possession. 
Holding  it  by  such  a  tenure,  and  thus  proving 
its  worth,  they  not  only  rejoiced  in  it  them- 
selves, but  they  were  also  made  sensible,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family  at  large  was 
deeply  involved  in  it;  and  they  desired  its 
prosperity  more  than  the  increase  of  corn 
wine,  or  oil.  Moving  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  faith,  they  were  valiant  in  support  of 
the  principles  of  truth;  even  as  the  apostles 
and  early  Christians  were  valiant  in  their  day 
and  were  not  less  given  up  meekly  to  suffer 
for  it.  But  then  they  were  diligent  in  culti- 
vating the  root;  their  faith  was  exercised  in 
"  the  power  of  God,"  for  the  gospel  came  to 
our  early  Friends  also,  "  not  in  word  only,  but 
in  power."  This  they  waited  to  feel,  each 
in  his  own  vessel;  to  this  they  were  concerned 
to  submit  in  its  smallest  requirings  ;  and,  as 
obedience  kept  pace  with  its  manifestations  of 
duty,  they  experienced  increase  of  strength. 
Their  faith  became  their  victory,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  John,  "  Whatso- 
ever is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world; 
and  (his  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  For  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  host  of  enemies,  yet  they  lost  not 
their  confidence  in  that  arm  of  Divine  power 
which  was  held  out  for  their  support.  While 
they  continued  under  the  shadow  of  "  the 
Rock,"  "  their  strength,"  no  weapon  that  was 
formed  against  them  could  in  any  wise  pros- 
per; and  their  histories  prove  how  often  they 
were  enabled,  in  a  measure  of  the  same  power, 
to  condemn  every  tongue  that  rose  up  in  judg 
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Let  us  also  remember,  that  while  those  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  were  a  zealous  and  n 
incere,  they  were  also  a  watchful  and  a  pray- 
ng  people.  Conformably  with  the  example 
of  David  and  other  holy  men,  they  were  earnest 
he  daily  practice  of  retirement  and  waiting 
upon  God.  The  faith  that  was  in  them  was 
feigned  ;"  and  having  this  faith,  they  ex- 
ercised it  according  to  the  apostle's  doctrine, 
praying  always,  with  all  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, in  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto 
with  all  perseverance."  In  this  acceptable 
state  of  mind  they  found  near  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Prayer,  or  a  state  of  watch- 
fulness unto  prayer,  was  to  them  the  medium 
through  which  they  received  their  daily  bread, 
that  spiritual  food,  the  "  hidden  manna,"  by 
which  alone  our  immortal  souls  can  be  nourish- 
ed up  unto  eternal  lile.  If  we  had  "  the  same 
spirit  of  faith"  with  them,  and  exercised  it  as 
they  did,  we  should  doubtless  prove  it  to  be  the 
same  source  of  life  and  strength  to  us,  that 
they  found  it  to  be.  We  should  then  know, 
not  as  individuals  only,  but  as  a  body,  what 
it  is  to  experience  a  "  growth  in  the  truth 
amongst  us;"  for  we  should  be  in  the  way  of 
"  growing  in  grace,"  and  we  should  increase 
with  "  the  increase  of  God." 

"What  is  a  Christian  without  prayer?" 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  may  be  furnished,  by 
referring  to  the  present  state  of  many  in  our 
highly  professing,  and  once  more  highly  fa- 
voured Society.  "  Ye  have  not,  because  ye 
ash  not."  This  is  no  new  language  in  which 
to  address  a  Christian  church.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  encouragement  given  to  us,  through- 
out the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
to  look  for  any  special  favour  from  above,  un- 
less our  desires  are  sufficiently  lively  and  strong 
to  lead  us  into  the  act  of  waiting,  of  seeking, 
or  of  asking  for  it.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you;"  said  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  his  disciples.  And  again,  "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 
And  although  the  views  of  our  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  prayer,  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
differ  from  those  of  most  other  Christian 
churches,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  that 
necessary  preparation  of  heart  for  making  ac- 
ceptable offerings,  whether  of  prayer,  thanks- 
giving, or  praise,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
and  may  possibly  have  operated  on  some 
minds  as  a  hindrance  to  their  entering  upon 
the  exercise, — I  am  bold  to  assert  for  the  en- 
couragement of  such,  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  George  Fox,  or  of  any  of  our  early 
Friends,  either  by  word  or  writing,  in  the  least 
degree,  to  close  up  the  door  of  access  to  "  the 
Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort," 
which  had  been  set  so  widely  open  by  him 
"  who  openeth  and  no  man  shuttelh,"  and 
which,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  be  it 
spoken,  will  remain  open  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
who  "  shutteth  and  no  marr  openeth." 

It  was  manifestly  the  purpose  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  in  all  that  he  accomplished  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  to  break  down  and  to 
remove  out  of  the  way  on  one  hand,  that  what- 
ever had  a  tendency  to  bar  our  tipproaches 
unto  God;  and  on  the  other,  to  lift  up  and  to 
strengthen  the  timid  and   feeble   faith  of  the 


sinner,  and  to  encourage  him  to  "  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace."  When  he  taught  his 
disciples  how  to  pray,  he  did  not  preface  his 
instructions  with  a  fearful  description  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  nor  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
majesty;  on  the  contrary,  by  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  an  endearing  or  pathetic  character,  he 
sought  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  on  our  minds,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace,  for  the  Father  himself 
to  draw  near,  and  in  mysterious  condescension 
to  his  fallen  and  otherwise  lost  creatures,  to  lay 
aside  his  own  glory,  excepting  so  far  as  it  shone 
'  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  thus  manifest- 
ng  himself  in  the  flesh  for  a  season.  And  al- 
though the  time  is  long  past,  in  which  Christ 
was  to  be  known  after  the  flesh,  yet  his  "grace 
and  truth"  still  remain.  God  has  sent  the  spi- 
rit of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  by  which,  through 
his  perpetual  intercession,  we  have  access  to 
the  Father. 

But  the  Scripture  itself  intimates  the  possi- 
bility of  our  asking  amiss  in  prayer;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  assures  us,  that  "  if  we  ask 
any  thing  according  to  the  will  of  God  he 
heareth  us."  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  one 
should  feel  his  inability  to  pray, — which  is  in- 
deed a  frequent  experience  of  the  Christian, 
and,  therefore,  no  necessary  cause  for  dis- 
couragement,— thou  who  art  in  such  a  case, 
be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  utter  words  before 
the  Lord,  as  thinking  thou  shalt  be  heard  for 
thy  speaking  more  or  less;  but  wait  on  the 
Lord  in  all  lowliness  and  subjection  of  spirit 
before  him,  until  he  incline  unto  thee,  so  that 
all  thy  petitions  may  be  in  subjection  to  his 
will,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
And  as  we  are  engaged  in  this  way,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  know  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what 
to  pray  for,  we  shall  from  season  to  season  find 
the  Scripture  verified  in  our  experience, — per- 
haps at  unexpected  moments, — that  "  the  spi- 
rit also  helpelh  our  infirmities  :"  and  let  us 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  succeeding  consolatory 
assurance,  that  "  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts, 
knoweth  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  because  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according 
to  the  will  of  God."  Thus,  whether  our  pray- 
ers be  silent  or  vocal,  they  will  be  equally  ac- 
cepted by  him  who  "  heareth  the  desires  of  the 
humble;"  we  shall  often  rise  from  the  exer- 
cise with  our  minds  cheered  and  comforted, 
our  faith  renewed,  and  our  confidence  strength- 
ened in  the  condescending  goodness  cf  our 
heavenly  Father,  even  though  little  may  have 
been  felt  that  could  correctly  bear  the  name 
of  prayer.  If,  therefore,  any  amongst  us  have 
been  discouraged,  either  through  weakness  of 
faith  or  personal  diffidence,  from  making  their 
"  requests  known  unto  God  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plication," I  fervently  desire  that  such  dis- 
couragement may  be  removed.  Those  among 
us,  if  such  there  be,  who,  through  mistaken 
views  of  our  principles  in  regard  to  this  holy 
privilege,  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  pre- 
vented from  its  free  exercise,  in  the  free  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  let  them  again  examine  our 
writings  on  this  subject,  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  our  early  members.  If,  in  do- 
ing so,  they  have  especial  reference  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  bear  in  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  the  circumstances  and  history  of  the  times 
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in  which  George  Fox  and  his  companions  lived 
and  preached,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  they  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  our  testimony  in 
this  respect  was  a  very  seasonable  check  to 
the  prevailing  errors  of  those  times;  and  one 
no  less  called  for  at  the  present  day. 

But  while  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
assert,  that  even  forms  of  prayer  can  never  be 
used  with  acceptance,  yet  we,  as  a  religious 
Society,  believe  them  to  be  both  unscriptural 
and  unnecessary;  and  I  apprehend  our  doc- 
trine is  sound  which  says,  that  it  is  only  in  and 
by  the  spirit  that  we  can  ever  pray  aright. 
"  Thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  humble; 
thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart;  thou  wilt  cause 
thine  ear  to  hear."  It  is  this  holy  influence 
that  softens  and  prepares  the  heart,  and  in- 
clines the  creature  in  humility  and  abasedness 
of  soul,  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace  in  the 
solemn  act  of  supplication.  But  as  we  rightly 
consider,  that  all  mere  formality  in  our  acts  of 
devotion  must  for  ever  be  offensive  in  the 
Divine  sight,  because  our  heavenly  Father 
does  require  sincerity  and  truth  in  all  that  ap- 
proach him, — so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  silent  aspirations  are  no  less  acceptable 
than  prayers  clothed  in  words,  and  do  equally 
ascend  before  him  as  incense. 
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It  is  a  delightful  and  animating  reflection  to 
the  sincere  Christian,  that  every  occurrence  of 
his  life  is  under  the  immediate  notice  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  his  heavenly  Father 
He  contemplates  him  as  an  ever  present  and 
almighty  friend,  whom  no  difficulties  can  baffle 
nor  unforeseen  accidents  surprise,  whose  coun 
sel  is  proffered  to  guide  him  safely  through  all 
the  intricate  and  perplexing  mazes  of  life,  to 
sanctify  his  afflictions,  to  moderate  his  joy  in 
prosperity,  and  so  to  control  the  course  of  his 
[lersonal  concerns,  as  that  "  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  his  good." — In  such  holy 
keeping,  who  but  must  be  safe  ? — Who  is  he 
that  will  harm  us,  if  we  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good  ? — He  who  so  gorgeously 
clothes  "  the  grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,"  and 
from  whose  all  pervading  eye,  not  even  the 
falling  sparrow  escapes  unnoticed,  watches 
over  his  believing  children  with  a  scrutiny  so 
close  and  a  knowledge  so  minute  and  compre- 
hensive, that  our  blessed  Saviour  assures  us, 
"even  the  hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  num- 
bered." 

An  habitual  recurrence  to  this  precious 
truth,  in  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  has  a 
most  salutary  influence  over  the  mind.  Con 
scious  that  a  being  of  infinite  purity  and  holi- 
ness, is  the  witness  of  all  our  thoughts  anr 
actions,  that  he  is  at  once  a  rich  rewarder  of 
those  who  serve  him,  and  a  just  judge  to  punish 
disobedience  to  his  righteous  law,  we  are  in 
cited  to  watch  over  our  conduct  with  scrupu- 
lous care — and  to  refer  whatever  we  think,  or 
say,  or  do,  to  his  approbation  or  displeasure, 
as  the  test  of  its  rectitude.  Are  we  visited 
with  affliction  ?  We  know  that  his  hand  ad- 
ministered the   stroke,   not   in   anger,  but  in 


mercy,  and  that  as  we  pray  to  him  for  strength 
to  receive  it  in  a  manner  becoming  our  de- 
pendent condition,  he  will  sustain  and  comfort 
us  under  the  trial,  and  cause  it  to  work  out 
the  gracious  purposes  which  he  designs.  When 
assailed  by  temptation  and  hotly  pursued  by1 
the  enemy  of  our  souls,  we  shall  find  in  hiuij 
a  place  of  shelter  and  safely — a  refuge  from 
the  storm,  and  a  covert  from  the  heat,  even 
when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  one  may  be  as 
the  tempest  against  the  wall.  Wherever  he  is, 
whether  amid  the  busy  hum  of  crowded  cities, 
or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  unpeopled  wil- 
derness, whether  surrounded  by  imminent 
perils,  or  reposing  in  the  peaceful  security  of 
domestic  comfort,  the  devoted  Christian  can 
lift  up  his  heart  in  humble,  but  unshaken  con- 
fidence to  the  great  preserver  of  men,  and 
with  filial  reverence  and  affection,  adopt  ihe 
language,  "  The  Lord  is  my  keeper — the  Lord 
is  my  shade  upon  my  right  hand. — The  sun 
shall  not  smite  me  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night,  for  he  shall  preserve  me  from  all  evil; 
he  shall  preserve  my  soul. — The  Lord  shall 
preserve  my  going  out,  and  my  coming  in." 

Such  were  the  views  and  feelings  which  sup- 
ported the  mind  of  William  Edmundson,  dur- 
ing the  severe  trials  which  attended  the  cala- 
mitous period  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  had  a  foresight  of  the 
dreadful  evils  whicn  were  approaching,  and  as 
a  faithful  Christian  minister  warned  his  hear- 
ers to  prepare  for  the  impending  storm — but 
he  could  scarcely  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
rudeness  and  violence  of  the  shock  which  he 
had  to  meet.  We  see  him,  however,  calm  and 
intrepid  in  the  midst  of  danger,  boldly  facing 
his  blood-thirsty  enemies  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  in  the  hope  of  saving  others,  and  with  a 
magnanimity  and  courage  which  religion  only 
could  inspire,  pleading  for  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  his  fellow  men.  With  how  much  in- 
gratitude some  of  them  rewarded  his  disinter- 
ested kindness,  the  following  narrative  will 
evince. 

On  the  23d  of  the  ninth  month,  1690, 
William  Edmundson  made  application  to  the 
governor  of  Mountmelick,  to  use  some  means 
for  affording  protection  to  the  section  of  coun- 
try in  which  he  lived,  expecting  every  night, 
that  his  house  would  be  attacked  and  burned. 
The  governor,  however,  was  so  much  terri- 
fied at  the  dangers  which  threatened  them,  that 
he  seemed  incapable  of  taking  proper  mea- 
sures to  avert  them — "  He  took  little  notice 
of  my  application,"  says  William,  "  and  that 
same  night,  some  hundreds  of  rapparees  burnt 
my  house — and  I  with  my  family  being  asleep, 
they  fired  several  shots  in  at  the  windows.  The 
report  of  the  guns  was  heard  at  Mountmelick, 
two  miles  off,  whereupon  several  persons  went 
to  the  governor,  and  urged  him  to  send  a  party 
of  men  to  relieve  me,  but  he  would  not  grant 
it,  saying,  he  would  hang  the  first  man  that 
should  go  out  of  the  garrison. — The  rapparees 
set  fire  to  my  house,  and  I  remained  in  it, 
until  a  great  part  was  consumed.  When  we 
could  slay  no  longer  for  the  ravages  of  the  fire, 
I  made  conditions  with  them,  and  opened  the 
door. — But  they  soon  broke  the  conditions; 
for  though  they  had  bound  themselves  with 
many  oaths  not  to  do  so,  yet  they  took  what 


plunder  they  could  save  from  the  fire,  which, 
however,  was  so  fierce,  that  it  destroyed  nearly 
every  thing. — They  took  from  my  wife,  her 
outer  garment  only,  but  carried  away  my  two 
sons  and  myself  prisoners,  bare  headed,  and 
bare  legged,  and  indeed  not  much  Letter  than 
naked — one  of  thern,  at  my  request,  lent  me 
an  old  blanket  of  my  own,  to  wrap  about  me 
— and  after  driving  away  every  one  of  my 
cattle,  they  took  me  and  my  sons  that  night, 
through  rough  places,  brushes,  and  mire  and 
water,  up  to  the  knee,  in  cold  weather,  where 
our  feet  and  legs  were  sorely  hurt  and  bruised 
with  the  brushes,  gravel,  and  stones." 

"The  next  morning  they  took  us  to  a  wood,  and 
held  a  council  upon  us;  in  which  it  was  concluded 
to  hang  my  two  sons,  and  shoot  me, because  they  said, 
'  t  was  a  stout  man.'  I  told  them,  '  Many  of  them 
knew  me,  and  my  two  sons  also;'  and  I  challenged 
them  all  to  prove,  'that  either  I,  or  my  sons,  had 
wronged  any  of  their  country-folks  one  farthing  du- 
ring all  these  times  of  trouble  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
had  saved  them  what  I  could;  sometimes  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life  among  the  English  soldiers.'  Se- 
veral of  them  made  answer,  and  said,  'They  knew 
I  was  an  honest  man.'  Then  I  told  them,  'in  died, 
they  were  my  witnesses  that  I  was  innocent,  and  God 
would  revenge  my  blood.'  They  wondered  at  my 
boldness,  and  indeed  my  life  was  little  to  me,  for  I 
desired  to  die,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God.  Then 
they  hood-winked  my  sons  to  hang  them,  and  two 
firelocks  were  prepared  to  shoot  me ;  they  came  to 
hood-wink  me  also  ;  but  I  told  them,  '  They  need 
not,  for  I  could  look  them  in  the  face,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  die.' 

"  Now  came  up  one  Lieutenant  William  Dunn, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  me  and  my  two  sons  ; 
he  was  son  to  old  Capt.  Dunn,  whom  I  had  got  re- 
leased, together  with  his  cattle  from  the  English 
soldiers,  and  brother  to  him  whom  they  had  stripped 
in  order  to  be  hanged,  whom  I  had  got  released  also, 
as  aforesaid  :  and  he  who  commanded  this  villanous 
party  that  burnt  my  house,  with  several  others  whom 
I  had  done  kindness  for,  were  present ;  so  this  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn,  expecting  to  get  preferment  for  what 
he  had  done,  would  take  us  to  Athlone,  twenty  miles 
from  that  place.  Thus  the  Lord  interposed,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  take  our  lives,  having  a  fur- 
ther purpose  of  service  for  me. 

"  The  said  Dunn  kept  us  three  nights  by  the  way 
at  a  cabin,  cold  and  hungry,  so  that  they  themselves 
wondered  how  I  could  endure  it;  but  I  told  them, 
'  They  had  taken  and  destroyed  my  victuals,  and  the 
Lord  had  taken  away  my  appetite,  so  I  was  fitted 
for  it.'  As  we  went  to  Athlone,  we  met  Lieutenant 
Richard  Dunn,  and  one Poor,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  railed  against  us;  but  I  told  him,  'He 
should  not  rail  at  us,  for  we  were  prisoners,  and  a 
right  soldier  would  not  rail  at  a  prisoner.'  They 
said,  'They  were  going  to  burn  Mountmelick,  as 
also  the  rest  of  the  country  then  unburnt.'  1  told 
them,  '  There  were  many  honest  people  there,'  and 
said,  '  God  help  them.'  After  some  other  discourse 
they  left  us. 

"As  we  went  through  Raghan,  there  came  forth 
of  a  cabin,  an  ancient  Irishman,  who  looked  on  me 
with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  as  though  he  pitied 
me  :  1  looked  on  him,  and  asked  him,  '  If  he  could 
give  me  a  piece  of  bread,  for  I  knew  my  sons  were 
very  hungry''  The  man  answered,  and  said,  '  He 
would  give  me  a  piece  of  bread,  if  he  bought  it  with 
gold,  for  he  believed  I  was  one  that  did  not  use  to 
beg  my  bread  :'  so  he  went  into  the  cabin,  and  fetch- 
ed  as  coarse  a  piece  of  bread,  I  thought,  as  ever  I 
saw,  and  said,  '  He  was  sorry  he  had  nothing  to  give 
me  to  eat  with  it;'  but  I  told  him,  it  was  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  gave  it  to  the  lads.  That  night  we  got 
straw  to  lodge  on,  so  rested  well,  and  the  next  day 
came  to  Athlone ;  we  were  no  sooner  got  into  the 
great  street,  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  rabble 
and  soldiers,  and  the  high  sheriff  of  that  county  in 
the  midst  of  them,  calling  us  traitors,  rebels,  and 
such  like  names,  that  it  was  much  they  did  not  stab 
us,  with  their  bayonets  and  skeins,  through  the  she- 
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riff's  animating  and  encouraging  them  :  but  in  the 
interim  a  genteel  man  crowded  through  them,  and 
came  close  to  me,  and  calling  me  Master  Edmund- 
son,  asked  me,  'Howl  did?'  I  answered,  saying, 
'Thou  seest  how  I  do;  but  I  know  not  thee.'  He 
answered,  and  said,  'I  know  you  to  be  an  honest 
man,'  and  spoke  aloud  to  the  sheriff  and  the  rest, 
saying,  '1  have  known  him  above  twenty  years,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  say  you  all  what 
you  will  of  him.'  This  made  them  quiet:  thus  the 
Lord  provided  succour  for  us,  from  their  own  people, 
in  the  time  of  imminent  danger.  Then  they  took  us 
to  the  main  guard,  where  the  rabble  thronged  in  upon 
ns;  but  this  man  camo  there,  and  told  them,  'They 
did  not  know  me,  so  well  as  he  did  ;'  also  acquainted 
me  that  William  Dunn,  who  brought  me  there,  had 
informed  against  me.  Then  I  told  him  the  whole 
passage,  and  he  said,  '  If  that  was  all,  he  would  not 
have  me  deny  any  thing.'  I  answered  him,  'I  had 
clone  nothing  that  [  need  deny.'  This  man's  name 
was  Valentine  Toole,  a  lieutenant;  I  heard  he 
reproved  for  being  so  kind  to  nie,  and  durst  com 
more  to  see  me. 

"  fn  some  little  time  we  were  taken  to  the  castle, 
where  the  governor,  Col.  Grace,  and  the  council  of 
chief  officers  were  met.  I  came  in  with 
blanket  lapped  about  me,  the  governor  asked, 
Where  I  lived  ?  And  what  was  my  name?  It 
him,  I  was  old  William  Edmundson  :  he  stood 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
me  there  in  that  condition  ;  for  he  knew  me  well, 
having  been  sometimes  at  my  house.  Then  the  go- 
vernor  asked  the  lieutenant  that  brought  us  there, 
what  he  had  to  say  against  me  ?  And  he  accused 
me  of  several  things  falsely,  and  I  having  free  libi 
ty  to  answer  to  every  particular,  did  it  so  that  the 
council  of  officers  were  well  satisfied,  and  the  gover- 
nor spoke  roughly  to  the  lieutenant,  and  asked  him, 
what  he  brought  us  there  for?  He  answered  with 
this  excuse,  viz.  That  the  rapparees  were  about  to 
hang  us,  and  he  brought  us  there  to  save  our  lives. 
Thegovernorsaid,  if  hehadthem  therehe  would  hang 
them.  And  so  he  committed  us  to  the  custody  of 
Captain  Francis  Dunn,  and  soon  after  sent  us  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  piece  of  beef,  a  bottle  of  drink,  and 
twenty  shillings  of  brass  money;  but  we  could  get  no 
straw  to  lie  upon,  but  lay  upon  the  bare  flo:>r,  which 
was  very  cold  and  hard ;  we  wanting  clothes,  and 
my  strength  was  much  spent,  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  continue  long,  if  the  Lord  had  not  provided  sue 
cour  for  mo. 

"Now  John  Clibborn,  a  Friend,  lived  six  miles 
from  Athlone,  for  most  Friends  in  those  parts  were 
forced  away,  except  he  and  some  of  his  family,  who 
hearing  of  me,  came  to  Athlone  ;  when  he  saw  me 
in  that  mean  condition,  he  cried  out,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  told  them,  '  That  they  had  taken  prisoner 
as  honest  a  man  as  trod  on  the  earth.'  After  s 
time,  he  went  home  to  fetch  us  some  meat,  fo 
had  little  clothes  left  for  himself,  having  been  sorely 
plundered  and  spoiled.  Most  of  the  field  officers  and 
captains  knew  me,  I  having  been  often  at  Dublin 
with  the  government,  when  King  James  was  there, 
and  they  would  discourse  familiarly  with  me.  One 
time  I  asked  them,  'What  they  had  against  me?  And 
what  I  had  done,  that  they  kept  me  prisoner  in  thai 
sad  condition,  and  did  not  bring  me  to  a  trial  ?'  Col 
Moore  answering,  said,  "They  had  nothing  against 
me  for  any  thing  I  had  done,  and  he  believed,  I  was 
a  very  honest  man  ;  but  they  understood  I  was  a 
witty  man,  and  capable  to  do  them  an  injury,  and 
that  was  the  reason  they  kept  me.'  I  told  them, 
'  That  was  poor  justice,  to  punish  a  man  for  what  he 
was  capable  to  do,  and  not  for  what  he  had  done.' 
The  next  day  John  Clibborn  came  again,  and  brought 
some  victuals,  but  we  could  get  no  straw  yet  to  lie 
upon.  I  was  much  spent,  and  my  spirit  grieved 
with  their  wicked  company,  so  that  I  desired  rather 
to  die  quietly  in  a  dungeon,  than  to  be  among  them. 
"I  sent  John  Clibborn  to  the  governor,  to  desire 
him,  that  I  might  come  upon  my  trial,  or  be  remov- 
ed into  the  dungeon.  The  governor  said,  '  Ho  was 
sorry  for  me,  for  I  was  an  honest  man,  and  there 
were  none  mine  enemies,  but  the  Dunns,  who  were 
all  rogues;  and  he  durst  not  release  me,  for  there 
were  many  eyes  over  him,  because  he  was  kind  to 
the  English  ;  but  to  send  me  to  the  dungeon,  ho  could 
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not  find  in  his  heart  to  do  it.'  The  town  was  so 
thronged  of  people,  that  there  was  no  room  to  be 
had  that  I  could  be  easy  in  ;  he  was  in  a  strait,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  me.  So  John  Clibborn  re- 
quested, to  let  me  go  with  him  to  his  house  at  the 
Moat,  and  he  would  engage  his  body,  and  all  that  he 
had,  for  my  true  imprisonment,  and  to  come  when 
he  sent  for  me  alive  or  dead  :  so  the  governor  was 
content,  and  let  us  go  with  him.  Thus  the  Lord 
provided  succour  for  me  in  a  time  of  great  distress. 
When  I  was  there,  with  much  difficulty,  I  got  a  few 
lines  writ  and  sent  to  my  wife,  that  she  might  know 
we  were  alive,  and  where  we  were;  which  was  great 
satisfaction  to  her  and  Friends  :  for  many  were  under 
great  trouble  of  mind,  and  it  was  a  trial  on  most  of 
Friends  in  our  country.  The  English  fled  to  garri- 
sons, and  most  of  the  Irish  went  to  the  rapparees. 

"One  of  my  sons,  that  was  with  me,  had  a  tan- 
yard,  well  stocked  with  hides  and  leather,  and  about 
a  week  after  our  house  was  burnt,  my  wife  wont  to 
fetch  them  off,  and  several  English  neighbours,  with 
horses  and  cars,  went  to  help  her;  but  whilst  they 
were    loading   the    leather,   &c.  Lieutenant  Richard 

Dunn,  and  his  brother-in-law Poor,  whom  I 

had  met  in  going  to  Athlone,  and  who  railed  at  me, 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  a  multitude  of  rapparees, 
came  upon  them ;  so  they  were  forced  to  run  for  their 
lives,  and  leave  the  horses  and  cars,  the  leather  and 
hides,  &c.  which  the  rapparees  took  and  carried 
away:  but  my  wife  not  being  able  to  out-run  them, 
they  took  and  stripped  her.  It  being  cold  weather, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  month,  December,  and 
she  being  ancient,  and  going  two  miles,  without  any 
clothing,  got  a  cold,  which  continued  with  her  until 
she  died,  being  about  seven  months  after.  The  next 
g,  a  small  party  of  English  soldiers  fell  upon 
that  groat  company  of  rapparees,  and  killed  the  said 
Lieutenant  Richard  Dunn,  also    his    brother-in-law 

Poor,  and  a  great  many  more   of  them  :  so 

were  thoy  prevented  from  burning  Mountmelick,  as 
he  and  others  had  threatened  to  do. 

"  Now,  while  I  was  with  John  Clibborn  at  the 
Moat,  many  of  the  Irish  came  daily  to  get  what  they 
could  ;  there  came  also  Col.  Bourk,  with  about  th 
hundred  firelocks,  as  a  frontier  guard,  to  intercept 
the  English  soldiers:  he  was  very  loving  to  me,  and 
promised,  that  when  he  got  to  Athlone,  I  shi 
have  my  liberty,  for  that  he  believed  I  was  an  honest 
man.  So  in  a  little  time  he  and 
ther  ;  and  with  his  assistance  tin 
liberty,  having  set  my  two  sons  at  liberty  th 
four  days  before,  who  were  gone  to  their  mother. 
Being  at  liberty,  I  got  to  Stream's  town,  which 
the  next  English  garrison,  though  it  was  difficult  and 
dangerous  travelling,  because  of  the  rapparees,  thei 
being  now  little  but  killing  and  destruction  on  both 
sides. 

"  From  Stream's  town  T  went  to  Mullingar. 
was  a  great  garrison  of  English,  where  the  officers 
and  soldiers  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  expressed  their 
groat  gladness  for  my  safe  coming  off,  though  many 
of  then)  had  never  seen  me  before,  but  had  heard  of 
me,  and  of  rwy  ill  usage,  for  the. noise  of  it  went  far. 
From  Mullingar  1  came  to  Jane  Ilarcroft's  near  Eden- 
derry,  and  from  thence  to  Mountmelick  to  my  wife, 
where  many  were  glad  to  see  me  again.  We  shifted 
for  house-room  as  well  as  we  could,  the  town  being 
thronged  with  soldiers,  and  families  driven  from  their 
habitations  in  the  country;  many  of  whom  died  for 
want  of  conveniences  and  necessaries,  together  with 
grief  for  their  losses. 

"The  Irish  preyed  much  abroad  in  the  country, 
and  destroyed  it;  so  that  the  English  army  marched 
out  to  drive  them  back  over  the  Shannon,  and  they 
burned  much  of  the  country,  that  harboured  them  on 
this  side.  At  this  lime  General  Kirk,  with  part  of  the 
army,  came  to  Mountmelick,  with  intention  to  settle 
garrisons  in  convenient  places,  to  save  the  country; 
some  informed  him  of  Rossenallis,  to  be  a  fit  place 
for  a  garrison,  telling  him  of  me,  and  how  I  had 
been  used  there  by  the  Irish.  He  sent  for  me,  and 
commanded  me  to  go  with  him  to  Rossenallis,  and 
show  him  the  place;  so,  being  commanded,  I  went 
with  him. 

"  Many  Irish  lived  there  and  thereabout,  under  the 
English  protection,  who  supposing  that  I  had  occa- 
sioned their  coming  to  make  a  garrison  there,  were 


very  angry  with  me,  because  this  would  hinder  them 
from  harbouring  their  kindred  and  countrymen,  who 
ivere  rapparees,  as  they  had  frequently  done  before  : 
therefore  they  got  eight  or  nine  bloody  rapparees,  to 
ie  in  ambush  between  Mountmelick  and  Rossenallis 
n  order  to  kill  me.     A  young  man,  together  with 
Dennis  Dunn,  came  to  Mountmelick,  in  pretence  of 
great  friendship,  desiring  me   to  go   to  Rossenallis, 
and  speak  with  the  officers  in  the  garrison,  and  it 
would   be   better  for  the  dwellers  there  ;  but  as  the 
Lord  would   have  it,  I  did  not  go  that  day.     Two 
days  after  they  came  to  me  again  with  the  same  pre- 
tence, saying  also,   that  the  soldiers  were    pulling 
n  my  out-houses,  which  were  left  unburnt ;  and 
ig   many  arguments,   in   show  of  kindness  and 
friendship,  to  persuade  me  to  go  to  Rossenallis,  but 
is  restrained  by  a  secret  hand,  that  fknew  their 
design,  and  would  not  suffer  me  to  fall  into  their 
snare.     Howbeit  next  morning,  James  Dobson,  with 
son  and  cousin  coming   that  way,  they  shot  his 
i  dead  in  the   place,  himself  and  cousin  they  took 
the  woods,  and  barbarously  murdered  them.  Thus 
the  Lord   preserved  my  life  from  the  hands  of  cruel 
d  blood-thirsty  men." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TENTH  MONTH,  2G,  1833. 


The  space  taken  up  by  several  of  the  arti- 
cles to-day,  having  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions, a  part  of  the  matter  intended  for  insertion 
has  necessarily  been  crowded  out. 

Letters  &c.  intended  for  persons  at  the 
Haverford  School,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Buck  tavern,  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania.'' 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  the  31st  instant,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  the  Depository,  No.  50,  North  Fourth 
street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  on  fifth  day,  the  17th  inst.  Joel  Woolman,  of 
the  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Puebe  Brown,  of  the  former  place. 

on  the  23d  inst.  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 

on  Twelfth  street,  Joseph  Warrington,  M.  D.  to 
Mary  L.  daughter  of  Lindzey  Nicholson. 

on  the  11th  of  lOmo.  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Robert  S. 
Holloway,  of  Flushing  Ohio,  to  Abby  Taber,  of  the 
former  place. 

on  the  16th  inst.  at  Friends'  meeting,  Cro- 

ton  Valley,  William  A.  Underhill,  of  Crolon  Point, 
Courllandt  town,  to  Abby,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Wood,  of  Bedford,  all  of  Westchester  county,  New 
York. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Stroudsburg,  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
Simon  S.  Wetiierill,  aged  about  48  'years  ;  the  de- 
ceased has  left  a  wife  and  seven  children  to  lament 
their  irreparable  loss. 

on  the  morning  of  tho  22d,  after  a  severe 

attack  of  fever  of  fourteen  days  continuance,  Susan 
B.  eldest  daughter  of  Simon  and  Sarah  Wctherill,  of 
Stroudsburg,  aged  about  21  years. 
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"  For  The  Friend." 
ZERAH  COLBURN. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Annals 
of  Education — a  work  which  we  always  receive 
with  pleasure,  and  from  which  we  always  de- 
rive instruction — we  find  the  following  review 
of  the  life  of  this  individual  who  attracted  so 
much  notice  when  a  child.  The  story  of  Zerah 
Colburn  forms  an  instructive  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  an  additional 
proof  to  the  many  already  on  record  of  the 
little  value  of  mere  genius  as  distinguished 
from  industry  and  a  careful  cultivation  of  the 
general  powers  of  the  understanding  ;  and 
furnishes  an  instance  of  the  culpable  folly  of  a 
weak  and  selfish  parent,  often  indeed  equalled 
but  seldom  surpassed  or  placed  on  record  as  a 
warning  to  others.  This  early  precocity  of 
children  is  like  the  premature  flowers  of  a 
tree — produced  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
vigour  and  healthy  growth  of  the  plant. 

A  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colburn,  written  by  himself.  Con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  first  Discovery  of  his  re- 
markable Powers ;  his  Travels  in  America  and  resi- 
dence in  Europe ;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans 
devisedfor  his  Patronage ;  his  return  to  this  Country, 
and  the  causes  which  led  him  to  his  present  Profession ; 
with  his  peculiar  Methods  of  Calculation.  Spring, 
field  :  Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

The  name  of  Zerah  Colburn  is  sufficient  to 
excite  intense  curiosity,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  autobiography.  The  book  before 
us  is  written  in  the  third  person,  and  contains 
a  simple  and  interesting  exhibition  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  the  writer, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
chequered  life.  The  Annals  of  Education 
ought  to  embrace  some  account  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  we  shall  find  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  most 
important  lessons  on  the  dangers  connected 
wi''"  precocity,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
ought  to  guard  against  them. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cabot, 
Caledonia  county,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1804.  His  parents  were  plain  persons,  in 
straitened  circumstances,  struggling  to  sup- 
port a  family,  of  which  Zerah  was  the  sixth. 


He  was  dk^tinguished  from  the  rest,  only  by  a 
superfluous  finger  growing  from  the  outsidi 
of  each  hand,  (a  mark  which  was  found  on  his 
father  and  two  of  his  sons,)  and  by  the  appea 
ance  of  more  than  usual  backwardness.  At  a 
distance  from  school,  he  received  only  about 
six  weeks'  instruction,  during  the  first  six  years 
of  his  life;  and  it  was  not  until  this  period  was 
almost  past,  that  he  exhibited  any  peculiar 
talent.  We  give  his  own  narrative  of  the 
singular  occurrence  which  first  brought  it  into 
notice. 

"  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
1810,  when  about  one  month  under  six  years 
of  age,  being  at  home,  while  his  father  was 
employed  at  a  joiner's  workbench,  Zerah  was 
on  the  floor,  playing  in  the  chips  ;  suddenly 
he  began  to  say  to  himself,  '  5  times  7  are  35 
— 6  times  8  are  48,  &,c.'  His  father's  atten- 
tion being  arrested  by  hearing  this,  so  unex- 
pected in  a  child  so  young,  and  who  had  hither- 
to possessed  no  advantages,  except  six  weeks' 
attendance  at  the  district  school,  that  summer, 
he  left  his  work,  and  turning  to  him  began  to 
examine  him  through  the  multiplication  table. 
He  thought  it  possible  that  Zerah  had  learnt 
this  from  the  other  boys,  but  finding  him  per- 
fect in  the  table,  his  attention  was  more  deeply 
fixed;  and  he  asked  the  product  of  13X97 
to  which  1261  was  instantly  given  in  answer. 
He  now  concluded  that  something  unusual 
had  actually  taken  place;  indeed  he  has  often 
said  he  should  not  have  been  more  surprised, 
if  some  one  had  risen  up  out  of  the  earth  and 
stood  erect  before  him. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  a  neighbour  rode 
up,  and  calling  in,  was  informed  of  the  singu- 
lar occurrence.  He,  too,  desired  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact;  and  soon  it  became  generally 
known  through  the  town.  Though  many  were 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
ports they  heard,  a  personal  examination  at- 
tested their  truth.  Thus  the  story  originated, 
which  within  the  short  space  of  a  year  found 
its  way,  not  only  through  the  United  States, 
but  also  reached  Europe;  and  foreign  journals 
of  literature,  both  in  England  and  France,  ex- 

essed  their  surprise  at  the  uncommon  in- 
cident." 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Colburn 
was  induced  to  carry  his  son  to  Montpelicr, 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  Here 
he  astonished  every  one  by  his  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  exhibited  at  the  same  time  much 
sprightliness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  play- 
fulness of  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  these  sur- 
prising efforts.  At  Hanover,  Dr.  Wheelock, 
the  president  of  the  University,  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  his  education  ;  but  more  brilliant 
visions  led  the  father  on, — we  suspect  to  the 
great  injury  of  himself  and  his  son.    Prudence 


would  have  dictated  that  a  power  so  extraor" 
dinary  should  have  been  used  with  peculiar 
caution,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  as  we  are 
told  it  has  been,  by  undue  exercise.  But  un- 
happily, Physiology  was  not  even  heard  of  in 
this  case,  and  her  pleas  would  probably  have 
been  unavailing  in  opposition  to  the  crowd  of 
motives  on  the  other  side.  The  father  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston  with  his  infant  prodigy;  and 
excited  no  less  astonishment  among  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  metropolis,  than  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Vermont. 

A  proposition  was  made  here,  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  to  provide  for  his  education. 
The  father,  with  more  of  personal  interest, 
we  think,  than  of  parental  affection,  claimed  a 
large  compensation  for  resigning  his  son;  but 
we  cannot  wonder  that  a  plan  involving,  as 
this  is  said  to  have  done,  the  continued  exhibi- 
tion of  his  child,  as  well  as  a  transfer  of  all  his 
paternal  rights,  should  have  been  rejected. 
Zerah  was  next  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  south  as  Norfolk  ; 
and  Mr.  Colburn  returned  home  "with  funds 
which  might  have  rendered  him  comfortable 
for  life  upon  his  farm.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  seek  wider  fame,  and  greater  gain,  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  embarked  for  England  in  April, 
1812.  In  London,  he  was  visited  by  the  royal 
and  the  noble  in  great  numbers.  The  Princess 
Charlotte  was  among  those  who  called  upon 
him,  and  the  distinguished  mathematician, 
Bonnycastle,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  'his 
surprising  talent. 

The  following  ale  some  of  the  specimens 
given  of  his  performances,  as  described  in  a 
London  prospectus. 

B  Among  other  questions,  the  duke  of  York 
asked  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  lime 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  1813  years,  7  months,  27  days.  The 
answer  was  correctly  given  :  57,234,384,000. 
'  At  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  he  undertook  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8  to  the  six- 
teenth power,  and  gave  the  answer  correctly 
in  the  last  result,  viz:  281,474,976,710,656. 

'  He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers, 
consisting  of  one  figure,  all  of  which  he  raised 
as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much  fa- 
cility and  despatch,  that  the  person  appointed 
to  take  down  the  results  was  obliged  to  enjoin 
him  not  to  be  too  rapid.  With  respect  to  num- 
bers consisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise 
some  of  them  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
power,  but  not  always  with  equal  facility  ;  for 
the  larger  the  products  became,  the  more 
difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed.  He  was  asked 
the  square  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the 
number  could  be  written  down  he  immediately 
answered,  327.  He  was  then  requested  to 
name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  and  with 
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equal  facility  and  promptness  he  replied  645. 
One  of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the 
factors  which  produced  the  number  247,433, 
which  he  did  by  mentioning  941  and  263, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  two  factors  that 
will  produce  it.  Another  then  proposed  171, 
395,  and  he  named  the  following  factors  as 
the  only  ones,  viz:  5x34279,  7x24485,  59x 
2905,  83X2065,  35x4897,  295X581,  413X 
415.  He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of 
36,083,  but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had 
none;  which  in  fact  was  the  case,  as  36,083  is 
a  prime  number.' 

"  [t  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by 
the  French  mathematicians  that  4294967297 
(=232+1)  was  a  prime  number;  but  the 
celebrated  Euler  detected  tne  error  by  dis- 
covering that  it  was  equal  to  641  X  6,700,417. 
The  same  number  was  proposed  to  this  child, 
who  found  out  the  factors  by  the  mere  opera- 
tion of  his  mind." 

It  appears  that  this  power  was  not,  as  is 
often  believed  in  such  extraordinary  cases, 
purely  intuitive,  but,  like  every  other  faculty, 
was  capable  of  improvement. 

"  There  was,  through  practice,  an  increase 
in  his  power  of  computation;  when  first  begin- 
ning, he  went  no  farther  in  multiplying  than 
three  places  of  figures;  it  afterwards  became 
a  common  thing  with  him  to  multiply  four 
places  by  four;  in  some  instances  five  figures 
by  five  have  been  given." 

The  author  observes,  afterwards,  that  "  the 
faculty  which  he  possessed,  as  it  increased  and 
strengthened  by  practice,  began  speedily  to  de- 
preciate," when  exhibition  was  given  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  unprecedented  and 
astonishing  performances,  the  profits  of  this 
exhibition,  as  stated  by  his  son,  were  very 
small,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  ad- 
mission, (one  shilling  sterling,  or  twenty-two 
cents,)  and  the  great  expenses  attending  it. 
Tt  is  singular  that  in  a  nation  so  liberal  and  so 
curious,  the  first,  and  wealthiest  people  seldom 
gave  more  than  this  trifling  fee.  During  the 
period  of  this  exhibition,  Zerah's  education 
was  necessarily  neglected.  He  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  was  fond  of  reading  as  an 
amusement.  His  progress  in  studies  generally 
was  respectable,  but  not  uncommon.  He  ob- 
serves himself,  "The  acquirement  of  a  lan- 
guage was  easy  and  pleasant;  arithmetic  (in 
the  books)  entertaining;  geometry,  plain  but 
dull."  "The  study  of  arithmetic,"  he  remarks 
in  another  place,  "  was  not  particularly  easy 
to  him,"  but  pleasing.  Mental  calculation  was 
easy,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention, unless  when  questioned. 

Various  plans  were  now  proposed  to  pro 
vide  more  amply  for  his  support  and  education 
of  which  the  publication  of  a  portrait  was  the 
only  successful  one.  A  subscription  was  set 
on  foot  for  a  memoir;  but  even  the  distinguishec 
names  of  Mackintosh,  and  Davy,  on  the  com 
mittee,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  failure. 
A  visit  to  Paris  was  now  suggested,  and 
while  less  general  interest  was  excited  there, 
more  efficient  aid  was  afforded.  Rooms  were 
hired  and  paid  for,  by  American  patrons.  A 
French  teacher  was  engaged,  by  whose  aid 
Zerah  spoke  the  language  with  "  considerable 
ease,"  in  three  or  four  months.     He  was  pre- 


sented to  the  French  institute,  and  ultimately, 
by  the  aid  of  Washington  Irving,  a  place  was 
obtained  for  him  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV. 
one  of  the  government  schools.  It  was  the 
singular  fortune  of  Zerah,  that  this  favour  was 
granted  under  the  reign  of.  Louis  XVIII.  but 
finally  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  during  his  reign 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  in  May,  1820,  and  con- 
tinued after  the  second  restoration. 

After  his  son's  establishment  at  this  school, 
Mr.  Colburn  returned  to  London  to  reside  ; 
and,  by  the  agency  of  his  patrons  there,  he  was 
induced  to  take  him  away  from  the  Lyceum, 
and  place  him  again  under  their  care.  An 
efficient  and  faithful  protector  for  Zerah  at 
length  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  seemed  not  less  solicitous  for  the 
moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  Zerah,  than 
his  intellectual  improvement.  He  engaged 
soon  after  to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  West 
minster  school,  until  his  education  should  be 
completed.  Zerah  entered  Westminster  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  and  his  superior  age,  and  ac- 
quisitions, enabled  lrim,  in  the  two  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  residence  there,  to  make 
acquisitions,  which  usually  occupy  four  or  five 
years.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  character, 
at  this  time,  the  writer  observes: 

"  He  learned  with  facility,  and  the  continual 
practice  preserved  what  he  acquired  fresh 
his  memory.  It  is,  however,  a  truth  which 
may  as  well  be  stated  here  as  any  where  el 
that  the  mind  of  Zerah  was  never  apparently 
endowed  with  such  a  talent  for  close  thinkin 
on  intricate  subjects  as  many  possess.  He  wa 
not  peculiarly  fortunate  in  arriving  at  a  result 
which  did  not  readily  present  itself,  or  for 
which  the  process  leading  thereto  was  nol 
soon  discovered.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  discover  a  prospect  of  hi.' 
extensive  usefulness  in  mathematical  studies, 
or  cf  justifying  the  high  expectations  which 
many  had  reasonably  formed  on  account  of 
his  early  endowment,  and  hence  he  feels  more 
reconciled  than  he  otherwise  might  in  aban- 
doning the  wisdom  and  literature  of  this  world 
for  the  duties  of  his  present  important  calling 
While  in  school  he  generally  sustained  himself 
among  the  four  at  the  head  of  the  class  ;  but 
was  not  remarkable  either  for  quickness  of 
mind  or  closeness  of  application." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 

Comparative  Cost  and  Prodvctiveness  of  Free 
and  Slave  Labour. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

Our  object  being  to  exhibit  a  few  of  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  we  pass  over 
many  striking  details.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  publication  appears  to  us  so 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  enquiry, 
and  reflecting  light  upon  the  subject  in  this 
country,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  cheap 
(perhaps  condensed)  edition  of  it,  for  exten 
sive  circulation.  Our  next  extract  is  from 
page  53. 


Is  it  possible  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of 
free  labour  in  the  sugar  colonies,  in  the  event 
of  abolishing  the  condition  of  slavery? 

Although,  in  West  India  phraseology,  a 
slave  and  a  negro  are  synonymous  terms,  it  is 


necessary  that,  in  entering  upon  this  branch 
of  our  enquiry,  we  should  remind  the  reader, 
that  they  do  not  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing.  There  is  such  a  thing  to  be  met  with 
on  a  West  India  sugar-plantation,  as  a  field 
slave  who  is  very  far  from  being,  in  blood  and 
breed,  a  negro :  though  legally  black,  he  is 
physically  brown,  sometimes  closely  approach- 
ing to  white.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
such  a  class  as  free  blacks,  who  do  in  fact 
support  themselves  by  their  labour.  The  time 
was,  when  it  might  be  disputed,  whether  the 
African  could  be  induced  to  labour  by  the  mo- 
tives which  are  found  to  operate  on  all  other 
species  of  the  human  race.  As  regards  those 
who  are  already  free,  this  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  problematical.  That  even  the 
emancipated  slaves  would  support  themselves 
by  their  own  labour,  will  not  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
their  habits,  and  of  the  very  small  amount 
of  labour  which  would  suffice  to  place  them  in 
comfort. 

"  It  is  assumed,"  remarks  the  Archdeacon 
of  Barbados,  "  that  the  slaves  will  become 
idle  on  obtaining  their  freedom;  but  this  is 
mere  assumption. 

"The  report  of  the  privy  council  (1788) 
speaks,  on  the  authority  of  witnesses  from  the 
British  West  India  islands,  of  the  'invincible 
repugnance  of  the  free  negroes  to  all  sorts  of 
labour.'  Messrs.  Fuller,  Long,  and  Chisholm 
declare,  that  '  free  negroes  are  never  known 
to  work  for  hire,  and  that  they  have  all  the 
vices  of  the  slaves.'  Mr.  Braithwaite  states, 
that  « if  the  slaves  in  Barbados  were  all  offer- 
ed their  freedom  on  condition  of  working  for 
themselves,  not  one  tenth  of  them  would  ac- 
cept it.'  Governor  Parry  reports,  that  '  free 
negroes  are  utterly  destitute  of  industry;'  and 
the  council  of  the  island  add,  that,  '  from  their 
habits  of  idleness  they  are  the  pests  of  socie- 
ty.'— (Report,  1788,  part  3.)— Strange,  that  in 
the  face  of  these  declarations,  proceeding  from 
persons  in  high  official  trust  and  authority,  the 
free  blacks  have,  by  their  superior  industry, 
driven  the  lower  order  of  whites  from  almost 
every  trade  requiring  skill  and  continued  ex- 
ertion !  I  believe  that  not  one  in  twenty  of 
the  working  shoemakers  in  Barbados  is  a  white 
man.  The  working  carpenters,  masons,  tai- 
lors, smiths,  &c.  are  for  the  most  part  men  of 
colour;  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  large  white 
population  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  In  the  application  for 
casual  charity,  the  number  of  white  persons 
soliciting  relief  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
free  coloured.  The  free  black  and  coloured 
inhabitants  have  always  contributed  in  their 
full  proportion  to  the  parochial  taxes,  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  whiles;  while  their  own 
poor  receive  no  parochial  relief,  but  are  sup- 
ported by  private  contributions  among  the 
more  wealthy  of  their  own  colour.  Do  these 
facts  indicate  habits  of  irreclaimable  idle- 
ness ?" 

From  the  very  facility  with  which  the  ne- 
groes could  provide  for  their  own  subsistence, 
a  difficulty,  however,  may  seem  to  arise. 
Could  they  be  induced  to  labour  for  wages  be- 
yond the  point  necessary  for  their  own  main- 
tenance ?     Would  the  labour  of  those  who  are 


now  slaves,  if  emancipated,  be  available  to  the 
sugar-planter  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  in  their 
bearing  both  upon  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  the  slaves  themselves,  which  require  to 
be  fairly  and  fully  met.  We  shall  endeavour 
so  to  meet  them;  first,  by  citing  instances  in 
which  emancipated  slaves  have  continued  stea- 
dily to  labour  for  the  profit  of  their  employer, 
in  the  West  India  islands;  and  secondly,  by 
adducing  those  general  considerations  which 
warrant  the  reasonable  expectation,  that  a  like 
result  of  emancipation  would  ensue  upon  a 
larger  scale.  Should  we  but  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing the  high  probability  of  such  a  result, 
it  will  only  remain  to  enquire,  whether  regu- 
lations of  the  nature  of  municipal  police,  or 
temporary  restrictions,  might  not  be  devised, 
which,  by  coming  in  aid  of  ordinary  motives, 
should  convert  that  probability  into  certainty. 

The  first  remarkable  case  we  shall  adduce, 
is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Price,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  setting  free  the 
best  negro  he  had,  every  birth-day,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  continue  to  live  with 
him,  and  continue  in  the  same  employment, 
and  receive  a  certain  salary  all  the  year  round. 
This  case  is  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
M.  Clare,  M.  D.  (a  pro-slavery  witness,)  who 
resided,  with  occasional  absences,  thirty  years 
in  Jamaica,  between  1798  and  1831,  and  who 
thinks  that  emancipation  would  lead  only  to 
vice!  His  reluctant  admissions  in  the  follow- 
ing examinations,  are  therefore  the  more  strik- 
ing. He  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  Sir  Charles 
Price's  practice  was  attended  with  a  good  ef- 
fect ?     He  replies: — 

"  It  was  attended  with  an  excellent  effect; 
none  of  them  became  licentious  or  idle  ne- 
groes, but  were  imitated  by  every  negro  that 
could  contrive  to  come  in  for  the  prize  the 
next  birth-day;  and  probably  it  would  have 
gone  on  but  for  his  death. 

Was  he  a  resident  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

How  do  you  account  for  his  example  not 
being  followed  1 — He  was  very  rich,  and  was 
able  to  bear  the  expense;  at  the  same  time  I 
should  state  that  he  found  the  whole  of  his  ne- 
groes improved  ultimately.  After  his  death, 
his  property  got  into  debt,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  keep  it  up. 

According  to  that  account  he  gave  up  no- 
thing?— No;   he  actually  increased  his  interest. 

His  property  was  advantaged  ? — Yes ;  but 
he  lived  in  a  very  profuse  way,  and  when  he 
died,  his  affairs  were  found  to  be  dilapidated, 
as  far  as  that  went;  but  as  far  as  this  operated, 
they  were  improved. 

Did  his  debts  arise  from  this  emancipation  ? 
— I  conceive  not. 

Perhaps  you  are  of  opinion  that  Sir  Charles 
Price  experienced  no  pecuniary  loss  by  the 
course  he  pursued,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
from  the  improved  condition  and  the  improved 
industry  of  his  other  slaves  ? — He  certainly 
did;   there  is  no  question  about  that  fact. 

Did  not  he  lose  the  wages  he  paid  to  those 
men  ? — No;  he  more  than  gained  them  by  the 
improvement  of  others. 

Did  the  emancipated  slaves  remain  on  the 
estate  ? — They  continued  there  until  their 
wages  ceased  to  be  paid  to  them.     They  did 
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fall  into  poverty,  but  while  they  continued  to 
keep  them  up  in  this  economical  way,  it  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  these  persons 
on  the  property  changing  hands  ? — They  went 
into  the  towns,  and  of  course  they  were  lost 
sight  of." 

Sir  Charles  Price  died  about  the  year  1764. 
Sir  M.  Clare  is  asked,  whether  he  conceives 
that  any  good  might  arise  to  the  negro,  if  other 
proprietors  were  to  follow  his  example.  He 
hopes  'that  it  would,  but  interposes  a  doubt, 
founded  on  the  allegation,  that  the  character 
of  the  negro  is  very  much  altered  since  then  ! 
A  little  further,  however,  he  is  asked  to  state 
his  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  the  character 
of  the  negro  has  retrograded,  so  as  to  render 
him  less  worthy  of  being  entrusted  now,  than 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Price;  and  his  re- 
ply is:  "  The  character  is  the  same  :  the  only 
difficulty  would  be  in  his  being  kept  under  the 
same  authority  to  work."  He  is  subsequently 
asked,  whether  he  ever  saw  a  free  negro  work 
in  the  fields,  and  whether  he  believes  that  any 
negro,  having  been  a  slave,  would,  after  he  was 
freed,  work  in  the  fields.  His  answer  is:  "Ne- 
ver. No  (free)  negro  will  ever  lay  hold  of  a  hoe; 
they  will  never  touch  it."  Now  it  is  a  little  re- 
markable, that  an  experienced  witness,  exa- 
mined before  the  Commons'  committee,  when 
asked  whether  the  free  blacks  of  Antigua  en- 
gage willingly  in  labour,  replies:  "Certainly, 
upon  all  occasions  :  it  is  only  to  hold  out  the 
hope  of  reward  before  them,  and  they  work 
cheerfully."  "  Do  they  engage  in  field  la- 
bour ?"  "  They  do  not:  the  proprietors  would 
not  permit  them  to  do  it,  lest  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  slaves." 
Now,  if  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried, 
(and  how  should  it  be,  so  long  as  the  cart-whip 
is  in  use  ?)  if  the  proprietors  would  forbid  a 
free  negro  from  labouring  in  the  field,  how 
could  Sir  M.  Clare  know  that  no  free  negro 
would  ever  touch  a  hoe  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
town  negroes,  whom  we  must  refer  to,  are  as 
distinct  a  class  from  the  field  negroes,  as  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  from  artisans  and  me- 
chanics in  this  country.  Mr.  Loving,  of  An- 
tigua, the  witness  last  referred  to,  is  asked  : 
"  Do  you  think  that,  if  there  existed  no  such 
objection  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietors  to 
their  engaging  in  field  labour,  the  free  blacks 
themselves  would  willingly  engage  in  it?"  He 
replies:  "  No  free  black  at  present  in  the  towns 
would  go  upon  a  plantation,  and  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  because  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  those  free  blacks  in  the  toums  are 
now  earning  their  living  in  some  industrious 
way,  not  so  laborious  as  field  labour.  But 
whether  the  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would  still 
go  on  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  an- 
other question." 

A  little  further  on,  this  witness  bears  testi- 
mony to  another  most  important  fact. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  is  the  free  black  man  in 
the  towns,  so  far  as  regards  the  possession  of 
the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  actual  com- 
forts of  life,  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
slaves,  speaking  generally? — Assuredly,  be- 
cause he  can  earn  as  much  in  one  day,  as  the 
slave  gets  from  his  master  in  one  week  for  his 
allowance. 
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"  In  point  of  fact,  does  the  free  black  per- 
son possess  greater  means  of  subsistence,  and 
has  he  more  of  the  actual  comforts  of  life, 
than  the  slave  upon  an  estate? — He  has  in 
every  respect;  and  a  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  African  apprentices  lately  emancipated, 
would  prove  that. 

"  Will  you  state  what  you  know  of  the  case 
of  the  emancipated  apprentices? — In  1828, 
there  were  371  captured  negroes,  and  36 
Creole  escheated  slaves,  liberated  from  further 
dependence  on  the  crown  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua. I  think  the  conduct  of  these  people, 
since  their  liberation,  a  fair  proof  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  any  colonial  slaves  for 
speedy  emancipation.  With  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  a  case  of  petit  larceny,  no  others 
of  their  whole  number  have  been  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  the  laws  of  the  island  down  to  the 
period  when  I  left  it;  that  was  in  July  last, 
and  they  were  pursuing  an  industrious  course 
for  their  own  support.  Some  of  these  Afri- 
cans were  employed  by  me  from  time  to  time 
as  hodmen,  while  others,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, lived  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
personally  their  industry,  the  avidity  with  which 
they  coveted  the  possession  of  money  and  other 
property,  their  love  of  fine  clothes,  and  the 
desire  of  copying,  as  close  as  possible,  the 
dress,  manners,  and  speech  of  the  Creoles;  and 
in  some  instances,  they  have  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  natives  in  these  seve- 
ral respects.  With  reference  to  their  industry, 
it  is  notorious,  that  most  of  the  laborious  work 
in  the  town  of  St.  John  is  performed  by  them. 
Several  employ  themselves  as  fishermen,  some 
as  mariners  and  bargemen;  others  as  hodmen, 
porters,  and  house  servants,  and  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  labour  except  agricultural;  that  branch 
of  industry  having  been  forbidden  while  they 
were  under  the  control  of  the  collector  of  his 
majesty's  customs,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  indentures  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
several  persons;  and  moreover,  their  services 
were  never  sought  after  by  the  planters,  as 
agricultural  labourers,  since  the  period  when 
they  were  liberated,  because  I  conceive  that 
no  planter  could  be  brought  to  hazard  the  em- 
ploying of  free  men  as  labourers  on  the  soil 
among  the  slaves  of  his  plantation,  from  the 
fear  that  they  would  inject  into  the  minds  of 
the  slaves,  notions  of  liberty,  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  their  owners. 
Many  of  the  women  have  become  active  huck- 
sters and  venders  of  dry  goods  and  provisions 
in  the  markets;  some  are  house-maids,  some 
laundresses,  and  others  drudges.  But  the 
most  remarkable  facts  are,  that  no  fewer  than 
five  per  cent,  have  purchased  their  own  houses, 
including  three  freeholds;  and  of  the  371  who 
received  their  certificates  of  liberation,  only 
one  man  and  five  women  have  returned  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  even  these  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  medical  advice,  because 
they  were  decrepit  and  unfit  for  labour. 

"  Have  you  yourself  authenticated  these 
facts  ? — I  have.  At  the  time  that  these  peo- 
ple were  set  at  liberty,  there  were  not  a  few 
persons  in  the  island  who  believed  that  they 
would  become  burthensome  to  the  community. 
It  was  considered  that,  being  Africans,  not 
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many  years  from  their  native  wilds,  and  not i  The  information  desired  is  communicated  in 
being  equally  well  informed  with  the  Creoles,  in  the  article  we  copy.  It  appears  that  from 
nor  possessing  generally  an  equal  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,  when  thrown  upon  their 
own  hands  after  several  years'  maintenance 
by  the  government,  they  would  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  mendicity  and  wretchedness,  and 
become  a  tax  upon  the  public;  but  these  fear- 
ful anticipations  were  soon  succeeded  by  an 
assurance  that  they  were  totally  groundless. 
Notwithstanding  their  general  quiet  conduct, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  after  their 
liberation,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  that 
there  are  some  of  bad  principles  among  them. 
In  fact,  I  have  heard  said,  that  there  were 
such;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  among 
so  many  persons,  there  should  be  found  none 
that  were  free  from  blame.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
their  greatest  crime  may  be  found  under  the 
denomination  of  insolence ;  but  those  who 
make  this  charge,  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  these  Africans  have  not 
forgot  their  native  freedom,  and  that  they  have 
penetration  enough  to  discern  that  they  cannot 
be  insulted,  in  the  manner  that  a  slave  is,  with 
impunity.  During  their  apprenticeship,  some 
of  their  masters  and  mistresses  desired  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  control  over  them  as  they 
would  over  slaves;  but,  as' this  was  forbidden 
by  the  terms  of  their  indentures,  and  resisted 
by  the  apprentices  themselves,  it  left  an 
curable  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  defeated 


1775  to  1795,  the  quantity  of  bullion  sent  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  alone  into 
China,  was  £3,676,010.  The  quantity  sent 
since  that  period  is  probably  more  than  dou- 
bled, for  the  demand  for  tea,  &c.  has  vastly 
increased.  Gerboux  states  that  after  the  year 
1760,  the  East  Indies  and  China  absorbed 
annually  £  1,680,000  sterling  of  the  precious 
metals  extracted  from  the  American  mines 
Humboldt  estimates  that  by  the  harbours  of 
Canton,  Macao,  and  Emouy,  £1,050,000 
sterling  enters  China.  He  thinks  that  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Levant,  £  840,000  sterling 
are  annually  subducted  from  the  general  circu 
lation.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  revolu 
tion  in  China,  which  should  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  that  people  and  throw  its  pre- 
cious metals  into  general  circulation. — Boston 
Atlas. 
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party. 

"  Were  they  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  edu- 
cated ? — I  cannot  say  that;  but  even  the  worst 
of  them  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know 
that  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  as  good 
members  of  society;  and  hence  those  results 
have  followed,  that,  since  the  period  of  the  li- 
beration up  to  the  time  I  came  to  England, 
there  was  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  for  petit  larceny,  that  had  been  convict- 
ed before  any  court. 

"  Do  not  you  consider  that  their  orderly 
conduct  and  their  good  behaviour  since  their 
emancipation  is  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
discipline  which  their  minds  and  characters 
have  received  through  education  and  religious 
instruction  ;  and  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
same  number  of  persons  without  the  advan- 
tages of  any  religious  instruction  had  been  so 
emancipated,  would  you  have  expected  the 
same  good  results  from  it  ? — No. 

"  Was  their  religious  instruction  and  their 
knowledge  generally  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  the  slaves  in  the  island  of  Antigua  ? — 
13y  no  means." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  CHINA. 

We  copy  from  the  University  Magazine  of 
Dublin,  an  article  which  will  be  read  with  in 
terest,  respecting  the  precious  metals  in  China 
The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  exported  from 
Europe  and  America  to  tho  celestial  empire 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  is  extraordinary, 
and,  combined  with  the  fact  that  these  precious 
metals  when  imported  thither  are  at  once  with- 
drawn from  general  circulation,  naturally 
makes  one  curious  to  know  to  what  purposes 
they  are  applied  by  that  very  peculiar  people 


In  China  the  working  of  the  gold  : 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  prohibited  by  the  government, 
lest  a  too  great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals 
might  depress  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  gold, 
therefore,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  found  there,  is  col- 
lected in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  torrents  which  fall 
from  the  mountains  in  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  procured  from  the  king- 
dom of  Ava  and  Pegue,  and  from  the  different  nations- 
trading  for  the  teas,  spices,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is 
sent  from  Manilla,  Japan,  and  Corea  into  China. 
This  metal  is  chiefly  melted  into  sheets,  being  one  of 
the  two  circulating  mediums  of  the  empire.  Gold  is 
nevsr  coined,  being  purchased  according  to  its  weight 
e  of tho 


rid  fineness.  The  following  seem  1 
great  causes  of  consumption  of  the  precious  metals 
in  this  very  extensive  region; — and  first,  as  to  silver, 
which  being  what  may  be  called  the  principal  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  is  in  much  demand.  The  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  &c.  carry  it  about  them  in  a  great 
variety  of  plates,  beaten  either  thinner  or  thicker,  for 
the  convenience  of  cutting.  There  ii 
these  plates,  so  that  they  are  cut  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  for  which  purpose 
each  individual  carries  with  him  a  pair  of  small  shears, 
and  with  wonderful  accuracy  clips  from  the  mai 
piece  a  quantity  that  on  being  weighed  will  exactly 
correspond  with  the  value  of  the  article  purchased, 
The  scales  employed  for  this  purpose  aro  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  the  one  thousandth  part  of  a  crown 
will  turn  them.  Still  waste  and  loss  to  a  considerable 
extent  must  result  from  this  mode  of  transfer;  and 
this  loss  must  be  increased  by  friction,  as  the  metal 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  through  this  immense  and 
populous  empire. 

As  to  gold  :  gilding  in  China,  of  which  the  inhabit, 
ants  are  very  fond,  consumes  much  of  this  metal,  but 
we  shall  enumerate  some  particulars. 

The  wax  candles  (made  from  the  wax  tree)  are  of 
a  pure  white,  but  tho  greater  part  burned  before  the 
idols  in  the  temples  are  superbly  gilt,  and  the  gild 
ing,  of  course,  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  is  de 
stroyed  with  the  candles.  A  prodigious  number  of 
these  candles  is  burned  during  the  year.  A  great 
quantity  of  gold  is  used  for  ornamenting  the  ladies" 
hair,  in  artificial  flowers,  &c.  The  pagodas  or  tern 
pies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  richly  gilt.  Evon  th< 
tiles  and  roofs  of  some  are  ornamented  with  the  pre 
cious  metals.  The  great  temple  of  tho  sun,  which 
stands  about  a  mile  from  the  cast  gato  of  the  city  is 
one  of  the  most  noble  piles  about  Pckin  ;  it  is  highly 
decorated;  the  dome  is  supported  by  si  _ 
lumns  magnificently  gilt,  and  the  roof  curiously 
painted  with  gold  and  azure  representing  the  sky 
Three  others,  for  the  remaining  cardinal  points,  are 
placed  at  tho  same  distanco  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
are  equally  rich  and  curious.  There  aro  others  for 
the  sun,  moon,  the  seven  planets,  twelve  sigi 
twenty-eight  constellations,  in  which  the  glitter  of 
gold  is  amazing;  no  less  magnificent  is  the  temple  of 


the  earth  to  which  the  emperor  repairs  at  the  proper 
season,  to  go  through  the  proper  ceremony  of  turn- 
ing up  the  ground  as  a  husbandman,  with  a  plough 
drawn  by  oxen  with  gilt  horns. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  enumerate  the  mas- 
sive ornaments  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Tan-tan, 
dedicated  to  the  Spirit  that  created  and  preserves  the 
world,  in  which  the  monarch  of  China  sacrifices,  as 
the  father  of  his  people.  The  vases  and  all  the 
utensils  used  in  sacrificing  are  of  gold.  The  instru- 
ments of  music  are  of  enormous  size  and  elegantly 
ornamented.  The  immense  glare  of  gold  which 
adorns  the  emperor's  regalia  dazzles  the  sight.  The 
golden  dragons  which  float  on  the  twenty-four  colours 
that  bear  his  arms,  with  forty-eight  umbrellas  and 
fans  embossed  with  gold — the  Palinkin,  or  chair  of 
state,  in  which  he  rides,  with  the  trappings  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  livery  and  helmets  of  his  attend- 
ants, the  garb  of  the  bearers  of  the  palankins,  the 
dresses  of  the  pages  and  footmen,  relays  and  musi- 
cians, all  show  the  purposes  to  which  this  metal  is 
applied ;  but  further,  the  dishes,  and  other  vessels 
served  up  at  the  emperor's  tables,  are  elegantly 
formed  of  solid  gold,  and  the  small  instruments  used 
as  forks  are  of  the  same  metal.  The  great  men  and 
officers  of  state  have  theirs  of  silver  tipt  with  gold. 
The  imperial  palace  in  many  parts  is  highly  orna- 
mented. The  great  dragons  in  the  hall  of  audience 
are  beautifully  gilt,  and  the  candlesticks  are  so  con- 
trived that  in  the  shape  of  majestic  birds  they  hold  an 
immense  number  of  flambeaus.  Independently  of 
all  this,  and  infinitely  more,  would  time  or  space  ad- 
mit of  a  description,  there  is  a  vast  and  continually 
increasing  mass  of  this  metal  in  the  royal  treasury. 
It  is  admitted  that,  on  the  taking  the  imperial  city 
by  the  Tartar  conqueror,  he  spent  five  days  in  con- 
veying the  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  other  riches  from 
the  palace  in  carts,  upon  camels,  horses,  and  men's 
shoulders,  and  a  considerable  quantity  still  remained 
in  the  coffers  of  the  palace. 

The  pagodas,  palaces,  towers  and  domes  of  most  of 
the  publuTbuildings  at  Nan-king  and  other  cities,  are 
beautifully  gilt,  and  make  a  noble  appearance.  The 
gales  of  that  ancient  city  are  curiously  carved  and  in- 
laid with  gold  and  silver;  and  the  windows  of  some 
of  the  great  buildings  are  fenced  with  a  small  kind 
of  wire  net  of  gold,  made  so  fine  that  you  can  scarce- 
ly perceive  it,  yet  the  effect  on  the  eyes  when  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  is  dazzling  in  the  extreme.  The 
same  kind  of  net  work  was  observed  by  Sir  G. 
Stanton  spread  over  the  whole  entablature  of  one  of 
the  halls  of  audience  at  Pekin.  The  vanes  or  wea- 
thercocks throughout  the  various  cities  of  the  em- 
pire are  gilt — somo  are  large  and  curious.  On  the 
mountain  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Hangchur,  stands 
a  high  tower,  on  which  by  the  help  of  a  large  water 
glass,  the  hand  of  a  dial  is  made  to  turn  so  as  to 
show,  by  means  of  a  splendid  gilt  figure  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  a  very  consider- 
able distance.  Such,  even  the  most  extraordinary 
devices,  are  the  uses  to  which  gold  is  converted. 

Another  great  cause  of  its  consumption  in  this 
great  eriipire  is,  the  immense  quantity  required  for 
ornamenting  books,  as  well  as  in  the  embroidery  of 
silks,  and  in  the  porcelain  manufactory,  which  is  of 
very  great  extent,  employing  even  in  one  instance,  at 
the  city  of  Kin-teching,  !n  the  province  of  Kian-li, 
no  less  than  five  hundred  furnaces.  Moreover,  in 
the  shops  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  pro- 
vinces great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  utensils, 
jewelry,  and  other  trinkets,  in  the  ornamenting  of 
which  this  metal  is  employed,  are  ranged  for  sale  in 
a  most  tasteful  manner,  and  are  not  unlike  the  richest 
goldsmith's  or  jeweller's  shops  in  London.  Num- 
berless pieces  of  gold  and  silver  are  put  by  the  rich 
in  tho  mouths  of  their  deceased  relatives  among 
other  deposites,  as  a  provision  for  tho  next  world, 
when  they  are  about  to  lay  them  in  the  grave.  The 
same  practice  prevails  among  the  Lolos,  a  people  in- 
habiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ava  and  Pegue, 
but  subject  to  the  Chinese  government. 

The  Lifans  also  consume  a  great  deal  of  gold  in 
offerings  to  their  idols,  as  do  many  of  the  wandering 
clans  oil  the  frontiers  of  the  remote  provinces.  An 
extraordinary  quantity  of  the  same  metal  is  constant- 
ly employed  in  tho  decoration  of  Lama  temples, 
some  of  which  are  so  splendidly  adorned,  that  they 
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have  been  termed  golden  chapels.  In  short,  the 
great  drain  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  are  employed,  has  rendered  the  com- 
mon rate  of  interest  for  money  in  China  very  high, 
and  it  is  seldom  less  than  30  per  cent. 

The  internal  commerce  of  China,  in  which  gold 
and  silver  form  a  considerable  part,  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  Europe.  The  Chinese  deal  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Siam,  Manilla,  Achun,  Malacca,  Thor- 
patan,  Ligon,  and  Cochin  China — from  many  of  these 
places  gold  and  silver  are  procured.  There  are  few 
people  more  expert  in  the  melting,  refining,  and 
working  the  precious  metals  than  the  Chinese. 

Grosier  says,  that  in  the  island  of  Emouy  is  a  pa- 
goda consecrated  to  the  deity  Fo.  On  entering  it, 
a  vast  portico  presents  itself,  with  an  altar  in  the 
middle,  on  which  is  placed  a  gigantic  statue  of  gilt 
brass,  representing  Fo  sitting  cross-legged.  ]n  anothc 
part  of  the  pagoda  the  god  of  Pousa  is  exhibited  oi 
a  flower  of  gilt  brass  (with  several  subaltern  idol 
ranged  around  him,)  and  holding  a  young  child  in 
his  arms.  A  gallery  annexed  contains  twenty.four 
statues  of  gilt  brass,  representing  the  ancient  disci- 
ples of  Confucius.  All  the  utensils  employed  in  sa- 
crificing in  the  great  temple  of  the  Tien  Tan  are  of 
gold,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  In 
the  city  of  Linlcin-lchiou,  in  the  province  of  Cham- 
tony  is  an  octagonal  tower,  in  which  are  magnificent 
galleries  with  gilt  balustrades ;  the  cornices  and  pro- 
jections of  the  tower  are  furnished  with  little  bells 
whose  tinktings,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  pro- 
duce a  very  agreeable  harmony.  In  the  highest  story 
is  an  idol  of  gilt  copper,  to  which  the  temple  is  con- 
secrated. 

The  Chinese  dress,  in  general,  consists  of  a  long 
vest,  which  reaches  to  the  ground.  One  part  of  this 
vest,  that  on  the  left  side,  folds  over  the  other,  and 
is  fastened  on  the  right  by  four  or  five  gold  or  silver 
buttons,  which  are  placed  a  small  distance  one  from 
another.  The  general  head  dress  of  the  women  con- 
sists in  an  arrangement  of  their  hair  in  several  curls, 
among  which  are  interspersed  small  tufts  of  gold  or 
silver  flowers.  There  are  some,  says  F.  Du  Halde, 
who  ornament  their  heads  with  a  figure  of  a  fabulous 
bird,  named  fonghoany,  of  which  antiquity  has  re- 
lated many  marvellous  things.  This  bird  is  made  of 
copper  or  silver,  gilt  according  to  the  rank  of  those 
who  wear  it.  The  bird  moves  freely  about  on  a  con- 
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The  posts  of  the  beds  of  gentcol  families  are  gilt, 
painted  and  ornamented  with  sculpture.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  houses  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  transpa- 
rent varnish,  through  which  is  seen  various  gilt 
figures  and  other  ornaments.  In  the  march  of  a  vice- 
roy tbrough  any  of  the  provinces,  ho  is  preceded  by 
twenty-four  trumpeters,  whose  trumpets  are  above 
three  feet  in  length,  and  about  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  lower  end.  They  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
wood,  named  by  the  Chinese  ou-ton-chu,  and  orna- 
mented with  rings  of  gold.  Twenty-four  men  fol- 
low them  armed  with  slicks  seven  feet  long,  varnish- 
ed green,  and  decorated  with  gilt  foliage.  Two  hun. 
drcd  fans  are  carried  in  procession,  supported  by  long 
gilded  poles.  In  the  emperor's  train  are  a  thousand 
footmen  in  red  robes  interspersed  with  flowers  and 
stars  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

"  How  can  the  red  men  be  forgotten,  while  so  many 
of  our  states  and  territories,  rivers  and  lakes,  are  de- 
signated by  their  names?" 

Ye  say  they  all  have  past  away 

That  noble  race  and  brave, 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanish'd 

From  off  the  crested  wave, 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roam'd 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

Yes,  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curl'd, 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world, 


Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  west, 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 
Ye  say  their  conelike  cabins 

That  cluster'd  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  disappear'd  as  wither'd  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale  : 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  his  young  renown. 
Connecticut  has  wreath'd  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 
And  bold  Kentucky  breath'd  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 
Wachuset*.  hides  their  lingering  voice 

Within  his  rocky  heart, 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone3 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart. 
Monadnock  on  his  forehead  hoar 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust, 
Your  mountains  build  their  monument, 

Though  ye  give  the  winds  their  dusi. 

Ye  deem  those  red-brow'd  brethren 

The  insects  of  an  hour, 
Forgotten  and  despis'd,  amid 

The  regions  of  their  power. 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers'  lands, 

Ye  break  of  faith  the  seal. 
But  can  ye  from  the  Court  of  Heaven 

Exclude  their  last  appeal  ? 
Ye  seo  their  unresisting  tribes 

With  toil-worn  step  and  slow, 
Onward  through  trackless  deserts  press, 

A  caravan  of  wo. 
Think  ye  the  Eternal's  ear  is  deaf? 

His  sleepless  vision  dim  ? 
Think  ye  the  soul's  blood  may  not  cry 

From  that  far  land  to  Him  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 
The  following  sweet  and  touching  lines  are  for 
warded  for  publication,  under  a  belief  that  their  ap 
pearance  in  the  columns  of  "The  Friend"  will  afford 
gratification  to  every  reader  of  refined  taste  and  feel- 
ing. I  met  with  them  several  years  since  in  some  of 
the  journals  of  the  day,  and  they  were  then  said  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  the  "Hon.  St.  George  Tucker,  of 
Virginia."  On  their  first  appearance,  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  literary  public  with  much  applause,  and 
called  forth  from  some  kindred  spirit,  a  very  happy 
nd  eloquent  reply  which  was  also  published  about 
that  period— this  reply,  however,  I  have,  by  some 
means  lost  or  mislaid ;  but  if  the  editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  or  any  of  his  correspondents,  recollect  the 
piece  alluded  to,  and  will  direct  me  where  to  find  it, 
or  furnish  it  for  a  future  number  of  this  paper,  the 
writer  of  this  will  be  much  obliged  thereby. 
lOmo.  1833.  p.  Q. 

Days  of  my  youth — ye  have  glided  away. 
Hair3  of  my  youth — ye  are  frosted  and  gray. 
Eyes  of  my  youth — your  keen  sight  is  no  more. 
Cheeks  of  my  youth — ye  are  furrow'd  all  o'er. 
Strength  of  my  youth — all  your  vigour  is  gone. 
Thoughts  of  my  youth — your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth — I  wish  not  your  recall. 
Hairs  of  my  youth — I'm  content  ye  should  fall. 
Eyes  of  my  youth — ye  much  evil  have  seen. 
Cheeks  of  my  youth — bathed  in  tears  have  ye  been. 
Thoughts  of  my  youth — ye  have  led  me  astray. 
Strength  of  my  youth — why  lament  your  decay? 

Days  of  my  age — ye  will  shortly  be  past. 
Pains  of  my  age — yet  awhile  can  ye.  last. 
Joys  of  my  age — in  true  wisdom  delight. 
Eyes  of  my  age — be  religion  your  light. 
Thoughts  of  my  age— dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod. 
Hopes  of  my  age — be  ye  fix'd  on  your  God. 
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Tho,rn^RP0Htl||rVGranTi,ne'  Washi"g'°"  Co.  do. 

I  nomas  Bedell,  Coxsackie,  do 

Caleb  Underbill,  Pines  Bridge,  do' 

Samuel  Adams,  of  New  Paltz  Landing, 

Ulster  Co.  s  do 

Henry  Griffin,  Mamaronick,  do 

Isaac  Mosher,  Queensburg,  Glen's  Falls,       do 

Dr  Harris  Otis,  Danby,  County  of  Rutland,  Vermont. 

John  Knowles,  Monkton,  Addison  County         do 

Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  Co.  Perm. 

Jacob  Haines,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.  do. 

Charles  Stroud,  Stroudsburg,  do 

Jesse  Spencer,  Gwynedd,  do' 

Thomas  Wistar,  jr.  Abington,  do 

Elias  Ely,  New  Hope,  do! 

James  Moon,  Falsington,  Bucks  County,  do. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  do.  do. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester,  do. 

Solomon  Lukens,  Coatesville,  do. 

Isaac  Pusey,  London  Grove,  do. 

John  Parker,  P.  M.,  Parkersville,  do! 

George  G.  Ashbridge,  Downinglon,  do. 

George  Malin,  Whileland,  do. 

Samuel  R.  Kirk,  P.  M.,  East  Nantmeal,  do. 

David  Binns,  Brownesville,  Fayette  Co.  do. 

David  Roberts,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Josiah  Tatum,  VVoodbury,  do. 

David  Scull,  Sculltown,  do. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Leeds'  Point,      do. 

John  Bishop,  Black  Horse,  do. 

John  N.  Reeve,  Medford,  do. 

Benjamin  Sheppard,  Greenwich,   do. 

Wm.  Allinson,  Burlington,  do. 

Wm.  F.  Newbold,  Jobs-town,        do. 

Eli  Matthes,  Tuckerton,  do. 

Samuel  Bunting,  Crosswicks,       do. 
Jacob  Parker,  Railway,  do. 

Seth  Lippincott,  Shrewsbury,         do. 

Hugh  Townsend,  Plainfield,  do. 

Caspar  Wistar,  Salem,  do. 

John  W.  Tatum,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  Easton,  Maryland. 

Dr.  George  Williamson,  Baltimore,     do. 

Dr.  Thos.Worthington,  Darlington,  Hartford  Co.  do. 

Thomas  Ladd,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Win.  Davis,  jr.  Lynchburg,      do. 

Phincas Nixon, P. M., Nixon's  P.O.,  Randolph  Co. N.C. 

Jesse  Henshaw,  New  Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Moore,  P.  M.,  New  Garden,  do. 

Nathan  Hunt,  jr.  P.  M.,  Hunt's  Store,  do. 

Caleb  Morris,  Pasquotank  Co.  do. 

John  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

Elisha  Bates,  Mount  Pleasant,  do. 

Benjamin  Hoy le,  Barnesville,'  do 

Henry  Urew,  P.  M.  Richmond,  do 

Daniel  Wood,  Delaware  Co.  do. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati,  do. 

Caleb  Morris,  Milton,  Indiana. 

Wm.  Hobbs,  New  Salem,  do. 

John  Fenton,  York,  Upper  Canada. 

Joseph  Parsons,  Yonge  Street,  U.  C. 

Nathan  Comstock,  A'drian,  Lenawee  Co.  Michigan 

Territory. 

George  Davo'll,  Collins,  Erie  Co.  N.  Y. 
Thomas   Hodgson,    bookseller,    South  John  Street, 
Liverpool. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
WILLIAM  EDMUNDSON. 

(Continued  from  page  24.) 

No  sooner  were  the  discordant  sounds  of 
rapine  and  warfare  hushed  into  peace,  and  the 
perils  attendant  on  a  state  of  rebellion  suc- 
ceeded by  the  restoration  of  order  and  securi- 
ty, than  we  find  our  friend  again  prosecuting 
will]  zeal  and  diligence  his  labours  of  love  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  great  business 
of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  do  the  will 
of  God  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  men.  Personal  ease,  domes- 
tic comforts,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the 
indulgence  of  any  selfish  gratification,  were  not 
jiermuted  to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
these  noble  objects.  Imitating  the  example  of 
his  Divine  Master  he  went  about  doing  good  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  cheerfully  eurren- 
derino-  himself  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  benevo- 
lence. How  does  such  an  example  rebuke 
the  indifference  of  many  at  the  present  day,  who 
are  wasting  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  riches 
or  pleasure,  or  idling  «hem  away  in  ease  and 
self  indulgence,  scarcely  devoting  a  thought  to 


the  great  purposPs 


for  which  their  existence 


was  bestow^J  on  them.  It  summons  such,  in 
lano-ua^e  l°ud  and  forcible,  to  awake  from 
thniir  slumbers,  and  to  enter  with  diligence  and 
activity  on  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  ere 
the  shades  of  that  long  and  gloomy  night  close 
upon  them,  in  which  it  will  be  as  impossible  to 
labour  as  it  will  be  vain  and  useless  to  look 
back  with  poignant  remorse  on  the  many  mer- 
cies and  calls  they  have  slighted  and  the  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  usefulness  and  im- 
provement which  they  have  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ways  were  opened  to  tra- 
vel," he  observes,  "  I  went  into  the  north  to 
visit  friends,  having  some  in  company  with  me. 
As  we  rode  by  Dundalk  where  the  armies  had 
been  encamped  one  against  the  other,  there 
were  many  bones  laying  on  the  ground,  and 
tufts  of  green  grass  growing  up  from  the  car- 
casses of  men  that  had  been  killed.  I  remark- 
ed this  to  the  friends  who  were  with  me,  and 
reminded  them  that  I  had  declared  in  public 
many  years  ago  and  in  divers  places,  that  the 
Lord  would  cover  the  earth  with  the  carcasses 
of  men  and  spread  them  as  manure  upon  the 
face  of  it,  and  now  we  saw  it  here  fulfilled.  In 
this  journey  I  had  many  heavenly  comfortable 
meetings  ;  Friends'  hearts  were  glad,  and  we 
were  greatly  refreshed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
one  in  another." 

In  1691  he  attended  the  national  half  year's 
mee;ing  at  Dublin,  at  which  the  Lord's  good 
presence  was  manifested  among  them,  tender- 
ing their  spirits  and  exciting  feelings  of  reverent 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  under  a  sense  of  the 
good  providence  which  had  preserved  them 
through  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  during 
the  late  season  of  awful  calamity.  Enquiry 
was  made  into  the  sufferings  and  losses  sus- 
tained by  Friends  throughout  the  nation,  and 
prompt  means  were  taken  to  supply  the  poor 
immediately  with  necessary  food  and  raiment, 
until  such  further  assistance  could  be  rendered 
them  as  occasion  might  require,  to  procure 
their  own  livelihood  and  to  settle  new  meet- 


ings for  the  worship  of  God  and  benefit  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  A  weighty  con- 
cern was  also  in  the  minds  of  Friends  for  the 
establishment  of  Christian  discipline  in  the 
church,  and  many  suitable  things  were  opened 
and  communicated  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of 
God  tending  to  promote  the  blessed  cause  of 
truth,  and  its  holy  heavenly  order  and  govern- 
ment among  Friends,  and  our  spirits  were  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  God,  giving  him  the  glory 
who  is  worthy  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  common  effect  of  affliction,  whe- 
ther individually  administered  or  suffered  to 
3  in  a  collective  character.  When  the 
spirit  is  subdued  and  broken  under  the  effects 
of  some  recent  chastisement,  and  brought  to 
feel  and  lament  its  long  continued  rebellion 
gainst  tho  divine  law,  or  to  see  how  far 
hort  it  has  come  of  the  requirements  of  duty, 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  raised  to  walk  more 
faithfully  for  the  time  to  come,  and  to  com 
pensate  in  some  degree  for  past  neglect  by  the 
diligence  and  alacrity  of  future  exertion.  . 
how  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  these  good 
utions  are  evanescent  as  the  morning 
cloud  or  the  early  dew.  No  sooner  is  the  pres- 
sure of  calamity  or  the  dread  of  impending  suf- 
fering removed  from  us,  than  we  relapse  again 
into  our  former  indifference,  and  relinquish 
our  hopes  and  promises  of  amendment  on  the 
purious  plea  that  some  more  auspicious 
ment  for  carrying  them  into  effect  will  ar 
soothing  conscience  meanwhile  with  some 
slight  sacrifice  or  the  more  rigid  performance 
of  external  duties.  From  every  such  struggle 
the  heart  retreats  with  its  moral  energies  weak- 
ened— it  turns  again  to  the  world  with  an  ap- 
petite sharpened  by  temporary  abstinence,  and 
plunges  deeper  into  schemes  of  business  or 
pleasure,  while  all  those  tendencies  which  re- 
tard its  ascent  heavenward  have  acquired  ad- 
ditional power,  and  bind  it  down  to  earth  and 
earthly  things  with  a  force  that,  after  every  un- 
successful trial,  leaves  less  and  less  hope  of  its  ul- 
timate emancipation.  What  language  then  can 
adequately  set  out  to  view  the  vast  importance 
of  sedulously  improving  the  present  opportu- 
nity !  Of  embracing  the  aid  which  is  now  offer- 
ed to  burst  the  bands  of  sin  and  free  ourselves 
from  the  hateful  bondage  of  evil  habits.  The 
heavy  strokes  of  affliction  are  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  our  merciful  Father  to  break  the 
chains  that  enthral  us,  and  to  arouse  us  to  per- 
severing and  availing  exertion.  If  we  suffer 
them  not  to  produce  this  blessed  effect,  they 
will  but  harden  the  heart  and  rivet  our  fetters 
closer — and,  in  the  solemn  approaching  day  of 
righteous  retribution,  rise  up  in  condemnation 
against  us  as  those  whom  neither  mercies  nor 
judgments  could  move  to  the  fulfilment  of 
known  duty. 

Afier  the  close  of  the  national  meeting,  Wil- 
liam Edmundson  found  his  mind  engaged  to 
attend  the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  where  he 
accordingly  went,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Winsloe.  From  London  he  proceed- 
ed to  visit  some  of  the  meetings  in  the  coun- 
try, and  while  attending  the  quarterly  meeting 
at  York,  he  received  an  account  of  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  which  occasioned  him  to  hasten 
home.  He  did  not  arrive  however,  until  some 
days  after  her  decease,  which  took  place  at 


the  house  of  their  son-in-law  William  Fayle. 
This  close  trial  he  met  with  the  resignation 
and  magnanimity  of  a  servant  of  Christ ;  and 
some  time  after  engaged,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  in  a  general  visit  to  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Munster  and  Ulster  Provinces. 
About  this  time  he  writes  thus,  viz  :    . 

"  Now  a  mighty  concern  came  upon  me  to 
warn  and  stir  up  Friends  all  over  the  nation  to 
be  more  concerned  and  diligent  in  a  circum- 
spect zeal  for  promoting  truth  in  all  its  rights 
and  the  righteous  government  and  comely  or- 
der thereof.  Many  things  and  ways  did  the 
Lord  open  in  my  understanding  to  show  Friends 
how  they  might  be  yet  more  serviceable  for 
God  and  his  testimony  in  their  day,  and  most 
Friends  received  the  Lord's  testimony  and  be- 
came so  concerned.  So  the  faithful  members 
set  to  work  for  God  in  divers  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, and  accounts  were  sent  up  to  the  national 
meetings  that  they  found  the  Lord  to  be  with 
them,  giving  wisdom  and  understanding  to 
manage  matters  which  came  before  them  re- 
lating to  truth  and  Friends — the  Lord's  power 
being  over  all,  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever! 

In  1694  William  Edmundson  again  attended 
the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  and  visited  his 
brethren  in  many  parts  ofEngland  to  their  edi- 
fication and  comfort,  and  in  1695  he  perform- 
ed a  visit  to  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Ireland.  "  In  this  visit,"  says  he,  "  We  found  a 
godly  zealous  concern  upon  several  Friends  for 
promoting  the  close  order  of  the  blessed  truth 
and  putting  the  same  in  practice  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  his  people,  of  which  we 
were  very  glad  ;  and  our  service  and  labour  of 
love  was  well  accepted,  under  a  sense  of  the 
Lord's  power  and  goodness  that  was  with  us, 
which  makes  way  through  all  and  gave  us  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  in  this  journey — blessed 
be  the  Lord  forever." 

"  Soon  after  this  was  our  province  meeting 
for  Leinster  at  Castledermott,  which  held  most 
of  three  days  for  the  worship  of  God  and  or- 
dering church  affairs.  I  was  there,  as  also 
many  elders  and  brethren,  and  the  Lord's  pow- 
er and  presence  mightily  appeared  among  us 
to  give  wisdom  and  understanding  :  and  a  close 
concern  came  upon  us  to  search  narrowly  into 
matters  relating  to  Friends  :  and  in  particular 
to  keep  out  that  spirit  which  covets  after  the 
riches  and  great  things  of  this  world,  knowing 
that  wherever  it  enters  it  corrupts  the  mind 
and  darkens  the  understanding  ;  through  the 
Lord's  goodness  there  appeared  a  concurrence 
with  the  concern  in  the  minds  of  most  Friends, 
and  when  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  over 
we  parted  in  much  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 


Letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  prayer. 

(Concluded  from  page  23.) 

With  regard  to  our  religious  meetings,  great 
indeed,  to  the  body  at  large,  would  be  the  bene- 
fit resulting  from  that  holy,  watchful  state  of 
mind  in  individuals,  of  which  1  have  been  speak- 
ing. If,  in  our  coming  together,  through  its 
diligent  cultivation,  we  were,  as  recorded  of  the 
early  believers,  "  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul," 
"striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel," 
we  should  look  up  with  more  confidence  than 
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many  of  us  are  at  present  able  to  do,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  gracious  promise  left  us  by 
Christ  himself,  in  the  language  so  often  reviv- 
ed in  our  hearing,  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  Oh,  how  should  we  then 
be  favoured  to  know  Him  to  bo  among  us"  ir 
the  breaking  of  bread  !"  This  was  abundant 
ly  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  our  early  pre 
decessors  ; — and  what  letteth,  Friends,  that  it 
should  not  be  ours  in  an  equal  degree  ?  Is  the 
Lord  no  longer  a  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him  ?  Is  his  ear  no  longer  open 
to  the  crying  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing  of 
the  needy  soul  ?  Is  he  "  unrighteous  to  forget 
our  work  and  labour  of  love,"  in  whatsoever 
we  are  faithful  to  in  his  covenant  ?  Surely,  no. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  us  who  can  speak  well 
of  his  name  even  at  this  day,  who,  notwith- 
standing that  indifference  of  mind  manifested 
in  our  religious  meetings,  often  find  them  to 
be  to  us  seasons  of  instruction,  of  profit,  and  of 
consolation.  But  if  any  of  us  are  so  unwise 
as  to  suppose  that  flesh  and  blood,  that  an 
earthly  heart  can  savour  "  the  things  that  be  of 
God,"  the  day  will  come  when  such  will  dis- 
cover their  mistake.  If  we  take  with  us  to  our 
solemn  assemblies,  an  every  day  mind,  and  that 
perchance  one  bent  wholly  upon  the  pursuit 
of  earthly  things, — how  can  we  hope  that  the 
Lord  will  have  respect  to  us,  or  to  our  offer- 
ing ?  Such  as  these,  too  often  looking  for 
words,  are  in  danger  of  feeling  contempt  for 
the  Lord's  table,  at  which  others  silently  feed 
and  are  refreshed  ;  and,  not  unlike  some  in 
apostolic  times,  would  "  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,"  while  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  obedience  of  faith  is  far  from 
them.  To  such  I  am  ready  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony,— that  those  who  go  to  our  meetings  in 
an  unbelieving  mind,  and  slight  or  undervalue 
a  state  of  solemn  silence  and  waiting,  even 
that  subjection  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  in 
which  the  earthen  vessel  must  be  in  order  to 
receive  the  heavenly  treasure,  and  in  which 
alone  the  gift  of  the  ministry  is  both  received 
and  exercised,  are  not  in  a  state  of  mind  likely 
to  profit  by  the  ministry  of  the  word.  It  is 
the  hungry,— those  who  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive with  thankfulness  "  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  Master's  table,"  that  he  feeds 
with  good  things  ;  but  the  rich,  and  the  full, 
and  the  wise  in  their  own  conceits,  he  sends 
empty  away.  And,  for  one,  I  have  no  expec- 
tation of  a  livelier  state  of  things  in  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  01  of  a  more  extensive  dispen- 
sation of  spiritual  gifts  amongst  us,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  silent  wailing  before  the  Lord  is 
more  in  repute,  and  becomes  more  generally 
and  more  diligently  practised.  This  has  long 
been  my  impression.  There  must  be  a  break- 
ing up  of  the  fallow  ground  ;  for  what  wise 
husbandman  would  cast  in  his  seed  among 
thorns  ?  When  there  shall  be  a  people  prepar- 
ed of  the  Lord,  such  as  have  submitted  to  the 
Lord's  preparing  hand,  then  do  I  believe  it 
will  be  manifest,  that  there  is  no  backwardness 
on  the  Lord's  part  to  answer  the  desires  of 
those  who  wait  for  him.  Let  us,  then,  come 
back  to  first  principles  ;  let  us  receive  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  with 
simplicity  of  mind ;   and  let  us  endeavour  to 


profit  by  their  example,  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
cords which  are  left  for  our  instruction  res- 
pecting them. 

Now,  if  our  petitions  are  offered  up  in  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  they  will  be  con- 
ceived in  that  spirit  which,  as  it  is  abode  in, 
leads  into  the  obedience  of  the  Son,  into  the 
obedience  of  faith,  the  only  acceptable  obedi- 
ence ;  in  which  those  who  are  "justified  by 
faith"  are  found  walking.  It  waslhis,  to  which 
the  attention  of  our  early  predecessors  was  so 
exclusively  directed,  when  they  pressed  upon 
their  hearers  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
light,  grace,  and  truth,  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart.  If  we  are  led  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, it  must  not  be  with  reference  to  his  single 
office  of  Comforter,  but  as  a  "refiner's  fire," 
a  reprover  and  a  convincer  of  sin,  and  as  that 
teacher  which  is  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  by  the 
way  of  the  cross.  If  we  ask  for  an  increase  of 
faith,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  the  mystery  of  which  is  held  in  a 
pure  conscience,  must  be  exercised  in  obedi- 
ence to  "truth  in  the  inward  parts."  And  if 
we  lack  wisdom,  heavenly  wisdom,  we  may  be, 
and  are  encouraged,  to  "  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not." 
But  we  must  ask  in  faith,  that  same  faith  in 
which  Abraham  walked,  and  which  leadeth 
those  who  are  rich  in  it,  "  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness" for  the  Lord's  name's  sake.  So 
that  all  our  petitions  being  in  the  will  of  God, 
and  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  will  tend  to  the  glory 
of  God  through  our  obedience.  So  again,  if 
we  ask  for  grace,  we  pray  for  that  which,  when 
received,  brings  salvation  with  it ;  but  then  it 
"  teaches  to  deny  ungodliness  and  the  world's 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly, in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  bless- 
ed hope  and  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  the  doctrine  our  early  Friends  preach- 
ed— this  is  the  testimony  they  had  to  bear. 
And  is  not  truth  the  very  foundation-ftone  on 
which  this  doctrine  and  this  testimony  are  built? 
Shall  we  pray  for  the  Spirit  that  "  leads  into 
all  truth,"  and  yet  not  obey  its  dictates,  as  it 
manifests  the  truth,  regarding  our  duty  in  th 
inward  parts  ?  Shall  we  pray  for  an  increase 
of  faith,  and  yet  not  be  obedient  to  the  faith 
we  already  have  ?  Shall  we  pray  for  the  "  wis- 
dom that  is  profitable  to  direct,"  and  yet  not 
submit  to  its  heavenly  directions  ?  Shall  we 
pray  for  the  grace  which  teaches  to  deny  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  yet  continue 
n  a  conformity  to  the  world  and  its  spirit,  and 
ive  in  the  gratification  of  the  lusts  ?  Not  but 
that  there  is  often  a  long  and  hard  contest  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit,  light  and  darkness,  dur- 
which  it  is  no  easy  matter  so  to  walk  as 
to  please  God;  yet  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  "such  as  every  man  sows,  such  shall 
he  also  reap  :  if  he  sow  unto  his  flesh,  he  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  if  he  sow  unto 
the  Spirit,  he  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  everlast- 
life."  Our  predecessors,  rightly  estima- 
ting this  truth,  and  deeply  feeling  its  import- 
ance, were  careful  to  sow  to  the  Spirit,  by  obe- 
dience to  the  light,  as  the  corrupt  nature  in 
them  became  manifested  thereby.  They  pro- 
filed by  the  Scripture  which  says,  "  Whatso- 
ever doth  make  manifest  is  light;"  and  after 


the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  faithful  in  all 
ages,  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  their  natural 
kindred,  they  were  made  willing  to  cast  oft' the 
first  nature,  which  is  earthly,  that  they  might 
inherit  a  better  country  and  a  heavenly  nature. 
They  were  made  willing,  walking  in  "  the  obe- 
dience of  faith,"  lo  part  with  one  beloved  af- 
ter another,  until  the  "  little  leaven"  so  pre- 
vailed as  that  the  whole  was  leavened. 

Thus  submitting  to  the  power  of  the  cross  in 
themselves,  they  were  made  "vessels  unto 
honour,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's 
use;"  and  became  instrumental  in  his  hand  to 
the  canying  on  the  work  of  righteousness  and 
peace  in  the  earth.  These  having  "  finished 
their  course  and  kept  the  faith"  "  through 
much  tribulation,"  were  gathered  to  the  just  of 
all  generations.  But  it  has  been  charged  up- 
on them,  and  is  often  asserted  at  the  present 
day,  that  many  of  them  made  little  or  no  men- 
tion of  faith  in  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  ;"  that 
in  their  testimonies  they  adhered  so  exclusively 
to  the  inward  work  of  religion,  as  too  much  to 
lose  sight  of  what  Christ  accomplished  for  us 
"  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,"  by 
which  those  who  believe  and  "continue  in  the 
faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  are  not  remov- 
ed away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,"  are 
presented  "  holy,  and  unblameable,  and  unre- 
provable,  in  (God's)  sight."  Now,  if  this  were 
a  charge  that  could  be  substantiated  against 
those  whom  we  are  succeeding  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, it  would  go  far  in  proving  them  to  be 
unsound  in  the  faith  ;  because  they  would  here- 
in be  laying  aside  the  very  ground-wdrk  of  our 
hopes.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact, 
their  writings  abundantly  testify  how  clear  and 
sound  they  were  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  while  it  was  their  peculiar  call,  their 
place  in  the  church,  their  line  of  service,  to  set 
forth  "  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  in  a  point  of  view  which  had  been  al- 
most wholly  lost  sight  of  among  professing 
Christians.  It  is  manifest  throughout  their 
writings,  beginning  at  George  Fox,  who  was 
the  chief  instrument  of  gathering  a  church  un- 
der our  name,  that  Christ,  "  the  heavenly  man," 
was  the  foundation-stone  on  which  they  built. 
Certainly,  the  testimony  which  they  bore  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  dispensation  in  the 
work  of  conviction,  conversion,  and  regenera- 
tion, far  beyond  any  other  class  of  religious 
professors,  proved  how  fully,  how  unreserved- 
ly, they  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone." 

The  way  in  which  our  predecessors  in  pro- 
fession read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  dispensation, 
which  is  indeed  the  climax  of  all  previous  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  regard  to  mankind,  was 
intended  as  one  of  full  and  perfect  deliverance, 
from  both  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin. — - 
They  had  to  controvert  an  opinion,  still  too 
prevalent,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  freedom 
from  sin  this  side  the  grave.  This  opinion,  to 
which  the  professors  of  those  days  were  zeal- 
ously attached,  pleading  for  "  sin  term  of  life," 
(to  use  an  expression  common  in  our  early 
writers,)  was  a  great  cause  of  their  sitting  so 
loose  to  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart, 
to  the  necessity  of  which   George  Fox,  and 
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those  associated  with  him,  bore  such  ample 
and  consistent  testimony.  Their  opponents 
trusted  to  their  construction  of  the  apostle's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  without  taking 
enough  into  their  consideration  the  nature  of 
that  faith,  by  which  alone  justification  is  effect- 
ed. Friends,  on  the  other  hand  in  their  writ- 
ings and  ministry,  dwelt  most,  on  the  necessity 
of  experiencing  the  work  of  sanctification  in 
order  to  our  witnessing  a  being  justified.  Had 
those  who  opposed  Friends  been  sufficiently 
acquainted  in  their  own  experience,  with  the 
nature  and  virtue  of  justifying  faith,  its  power, 
how  it  works,  how  it  is  made  perfect,  and 
what  its  fruits  are,  and  how  these  fruits  are  in- 
separable from  it,  they  could  never  have  taken 
the  stand  they  did  against  our  principles  on 
the  point.  In  fact,  the  faith  of  our  early 
Friends  did,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  embrace 
the  whole  scope  of  the  gospel;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
ward work  of  sanctification,  through  submis- 
sion to  the  light,  the  grace,  "  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness," in  themselves,  was,  to  my  apprehension, 
a  full  and  effectual  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  outward  history.  So  to  believe  as 
to  have  the  witness  in  ourselves,  is  the  very 
work  of  God  ;  it  is  his  testimony  in  our  hearts 
that  we  are  of  him.  And  although  it  is  char 
ged  on  our  predecessors,  as  a  grave  omissioi 
in  them,  to  have  urged  so  little  the  facts  of  th 
outward  history,  yet  as  this  was  not  at  that 
time  the  disputed  point,  it  was  not  so  necessa 
ry  for  them  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  under  other  circumstances: 
cepting  so  far  indeed  as  they  found  it  needful 
for  them,  in  the  line  of  their  ministry,  to  break 
up  the  false  rest  of  their  opponents,  who,  to  a 
degree  bordering  on  superstition,  insisted  on 
the  outward  history  and  ordinances,  so  called 
and  on  which  they  were  in  danger  of  laying  an 
almost  exclusive  stress.  It  was  the  work, 
therefore,  of  our  fellow  believers  to  throw  the 
weight  into  the  other  scale,  which  they  were 
constrained  to  do, — and,  in  doing  so,  were 
well  supported  by  Scripture  authority.  They 
adduced,  in  a  very  ample  manner,  not  only 
the  prophetic  word,  spoken  in  anticipation  of 
the  "  last  times,"  in  support  of  their  views,  but 
they  were  abundantly  confirmed  in  them  by 
the  words  of  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  inspired 
apostles  ;  neither  did  they  fall  short  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  itself,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  living  members  of  Christ' 
church. 

Thus  arose  the  testimonies,  not  needful  here 
to  be  enumerated,  which  George  Fox  and  his 
contemporaries  in  profession  believed  were 
given  to  them  to  bear,  by  Him  "  who  is  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  church."  And  it  may 
be  some  considerable  confirmation  to  us  of  the 
soundness  of  their  views,  to  observe  the  degree 
in  which  the  principles  involved  by  those  testi- 
monies have  gained  ground,  among  nearly  al 
classes  of  Christian  professors.  But  let  not 
this  acknowledged  fact  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
our  work  is  done,  that  the  object  is  attained 
for  which  we  became  a  peculiar  people  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  religious  scruples  are  things 
now  much  out  of  date.  It  was  sealed  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  foremost  amongst  us, 
that  Friends  were  a  people  raised  up  to  hold 


forth  the  Christian  religion  to  other  churches, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  in  its  original  puri- 
ty. The  present  is  our  day  ;  "  other  men  la- 
boured, and  we  are  entered  into  their  labours  :" 
therefore  we  have  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  for  our  encouragement, 
and  also  "a  manifestation  of  the  same  Spirit" 
by  which  they  walked,  "  to  profit  withal." — 
May  we,  then,  "  be  watchful,  and  seek  by  every 
righteous  means,  to  "  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain,"  which  seem  "ready  to  die." 
Edward  Smith. 
London,  3d  Month,  1833. 
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Aware  of  the  lively  interest  which  many  of 
our  subscribers  must  feel  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  communication,  it  was 
our  intention  to  have  prepared  a  paragraph 
for  the  occasion,  but  are  pleased  that  this  in- 
tention has  been  superseded  by  our  corres- 
pondent from  his  personal  observation. 
HATERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Haverford  School  was  opened  on  Se- 
cond day  the  28th  instant,  agreeably  to  the  no- 
tice previously  given.  Most  of  the  managers 
attended,  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  twen- 
ty-one pupils  arrived.  Several  of  them  were 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  other  near 
relatives,  and  all  appeared  to  be  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  arrangements  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the 
scholars — as  well  as  with  the  prospect  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  advantages  which  they 
will  possess.  Each  scholar  has  a  separate 
lodging  room,  furnished  with  a  good  rnattrass, 
wardrobe  and  table,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
a  carpet — and  while  simplicity  and  economy 
have  been  studied,  care  has  also  been  taken  to 
give  an  aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort  to  the 
rooms,  which  may  induce  corresponding  habits 
of  order  and  nicety  in  the  pupils.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  had  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  premises,  and  we  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge that  the  whole  establishment  far 
exceeded  the  anticipations  we  had  formed 
respecting  it,  and  similar  impressions  were 
expressed  by  many  others  of  the  company. 
Judging  from  the  general  character  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  good  feeling  which  seemed  to 
prevail  among  them,  we  shall  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  they  do  not  conduct  so  as  to  do 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  Seminary,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  much  pleasing  retrospec- 
tion in  after  life  on  the  happy  days  they  passed 
at  Haverford. 

The  Institution  has  our  cordial  wishes  for  its 
success.  If  properly  conducted  it  has  in  store 
rich  benefits  for  the  Society  of  Friends, — and 
while  we  think  much  credit  is  due  to  the  man- 
agers for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  thus 
far  fulfilled  their  oneious  duties,  we  would  offer 
them  the  language  of  sincere  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  determination  which  they 
have  hitherto  evinced  to  make  it  strictly  a 
Friends'  school — a  school  for  inculcating  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  So- 


ciety. When  we  send  our  thoughts  forward 
through  the  future  years  of  its  existence,  and 
contemplate  the  important  bearing  which  the 
principles  there  inculcated  must  have  on  the 
destiny  of  the  pupils,  we  cannot  but  feel  deep- 
ly the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  great 
objects  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  under- 
taking. The  guarded  religious  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  our  Society  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  and  the  inculcation  of  our  testi- 
monies were  the  primary  motives.  To  ac- 
complish these  we  must  have  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  that  power  from  on 
high  which  is  promised  to  assist  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  to  aid  us 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  In  what  at- 
tempt could  its  assistance  be  more  necessary 
or  more  likely  to  be  afforded  than  that  of 
training  the  youthful  mind  for  heaven,  and  fit- 
ting it  for  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
of  civil,  social  and  religious  life.  On  such  en- 
deavours sincerely  and  faithfully  performed, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Divine  blessing 
will  richly  rest  ;  and  we  wish  to  encourage  all 
those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  or 
the  management  of  the  institution  is  confided, 
to  make  this  the  primary  object  of  their  soli- 
citude, and  to  regulate  all  their  movements 
with  reference  to  its  intimate  and  inseparable 
connection  with  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of 
the  school.  G. 


A  revised  list  of  agents  for  this  journal  will 
be  found  on  the  fifth  page  of  the  present  num- 
ber. We  embrace  the  occasion  to  express  our 
acknowledgments  to  them,  especially  to  several 
among  those  newly  appointed,  for  the  proofs 
of  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  concern 
in  the  recent  accessions  to  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers; and  at  the  same  time  would  suggest 
the  propriety,  and  probable  advantage,  of  re- 
newed exertion  at  the  present  time. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  male  branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
in  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  second  day, 
the  4th  instant,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Joseph  Warrington,  Secretary. 

A  meeting  of  the  "  Concord  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,"  will  be  held  on  second 
day,  the  11th  instant,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  at 
Friends'  meeting  house  at  Middletown. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Secretary. 

\lth  month  \st,  1833. 


Died,  in  Lynn,  Mass.  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
on  the  31st  of  12th  month,  1832,  Tueodate  Breed 
Oliver,  only  daughter  of  Gamaliel  W.  and  Charlotte 
Oliver,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 

on  the  17th  of  the  8th  month  last,  in  Mor. 

ganton,  Burke  county,  North  Carolina,  Ednice  Wil- 
son, aged  77  years.  SRe  was  a  native  of  Nantucket, 
and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Judith  Worth. 
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"  For  The  Friend." 
ZERAH  COLBTTRN. 

A  Memoir  of  Zerah  Colburn,  written  by  himself.  Con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  first  Discovery  of  his  re- 
markable Powers;  his  Travels  in  America  and  resi- 
dence in  Europe;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans 
devised  for  his  Patronage ;  his  return  to  this  Country, 
and  the  causes  which  led  him  to  his  present  Profession ; 
with  his  peculiar  Methods  of  Calculation.  Spring- 
field :  Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 
(Continued  from  page  26.) 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  subsequently  led  to 
think  it  advisable,  that  Zerah  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Colburn  was  not  satisfied  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  tutor;  and  after  en- 
deavouring to  dissuade  the  earl  from  his  plan, 
he  rather  chose  to  relinquish  his  patronage, 
than  consent  to  it;  and  thus  he  waa  again 
compelled  to  provide  for  his  support  and  edu- 
cation. 

While  Zerah  had  been  thus  kindly  sustained, 
Mr.  Colburn,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  art  by  which  he  could  earn  a  subsistence 
in  London,  had  been  suffering  with  poverty, 
and  was  ill  prepared  to  assume  any  additional 
burden.  Finding  that  public  exhibition  could 
no  longer  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  patronage 
and  promises  of  the  great  were  sadly  deceptive, 
he  proposed  to  his  son,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to 
try  the  stage;  and  Zerah,  seduced  by  the  false 
glare  of  public  exhibitions,  consented.  He 
was  accordingly  introduced  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble,  who  gave  him  instruction  for  two  or 
three  months.  He  was  favourably  received 
upon  the  stage;  but  excited  no  interest  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  justify  his 
employers  in  giving  him  any  compensation. 
Disappointed  in  his  fond  expectation  of  fame 
and  profit  in  this  occupation,  he  attempted  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  to  compose  a  tragedy, 
founded  on  the  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem; but  he  says  with  great  simplicity,  "  it 
never  had  any  merit,  or  any  success.1'  The 
description  of  his  own  state  at  this  time  ex- 
cites a  sigh. 

"  Much  of  the  time  since  the  writer  left 
Westminster  school,  had  been  passed  in  com- 
parative unhappiness.  Not  only  at  times  scantily 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  a 


victim  to  that  oppressive  feeling  which  rises 
up  in  the  moments  of  inactivity  and  sloth,  from 
having  no  employment  to  pursue,  and  which 
spreads  its  disheartening  influence  all  over  the 
mind.  Of  all  lives,  it  would  seem  that  his  is 
tne  most  ignoDie  ami  juyiess,  vmu  uu  uuiunig 
to  do  with  or  for  himself,  in  using;  the  talents 
committed  to  his  charge.  Frequently  walking 
down  to  the  wharf,  or  the  beach,  and  behold- 
ing vessels  whose  sails  were  filling  to  the 
breeze,  bound  for  an  American  port,  his  heart 
would  become  sad,  and  burn  with  desire  to  be 
on  the  way  to  his  native  land." 

His  return  to  London  brought  no  pleasant 
change  in  his  circumstances.  A  new  attempt 
upon  the  stage  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and 
he  passes  over  the  two  following  years  with  a 
few  remarks,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  en- 
terprises of  greater  importance. 

"  He  has  not  patience  to  record  or  even  to 
think  of  his  situation  from  September,  1820, 
to  1st  of  January,  1822.  It  is  true  he  had 
bread  to  eat;  it  is  true  he  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring some  tragedy  that  might  succeed  in  a 
theatre.  Five  different  pieces  were  written, 
but  not  one  was  either  acted  or  printed.  But 
the  lack  of  occupation,  the  continual  alienation 
of  friends,  who  were  becoming  weary  of  con- 
tributing to  his  wants,  and  indeed  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  individuals  for  their  charity  and 
benevolence,  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  strong 
feeling  of  disgust,  and  it  is  painful  to  remem- 
ber, much  more  to  record,  the  history  of  such 
a  period. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  assurance  he  has  that 
his  father  was  actuated  by  a  sincere,  but  very 
misguided  wish,  by  remaining  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  want  and  suffering  to  wait  the  antici- 
pated approach  of  better  days,  his  son  would 
be  disposed  to  look  back  upon  his  course  with 
severe  disapprobation.  Still  the  first  and 
chiefest  portion  of  blame  rests  on  those  who 
being  struck  with  the  wonder,  without  suitable 
reflection  proposed  their  plans;  or,  being  desti- 
tute of  perseverance,  suffered  their  plans  to 
come  to  nought,  and  left  the  ill-fated  victim, 
who  blindly  put  confidence  in  their  promises, 
to  extricate  himself  from  difficulty  in  the  best 
manner  that  he  could.  And  it  is  an  inference 
left  upon  the  author's  mind,  from  the  expe- 
rience thai  lie  lias  had  with  committees  in 
England,  that  unless  such  associations  have 
some  common  and  abiding  bond  of  interest  to 
preserve  their  energies  alive  and  united,  the 
whole  of  them  are  worth  less  than  one  man 
with  half  a  share  of  common  courage  and  de- 
votion to  his  work." 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  at  the  age  of  18, 
Zerah  began  his  first  course  of  useful  activity, 
by  opening  a  small  school  for  the  common 
branches  of  an    English  education;  but  was 


still  compelled  to  rely  on  the  liberality  of 
others,  for  a  part  of  the  support  of  his  father 
and  himself.  In  December  of  this  year,  the 
constitution  of  Mr.  Colburn  began  to  sink, 
doubtless  from  the  influence  of  care  and  dis- 
appointment, which  had  been  tor  so  many 
years  preying  upon  him.  Zerah  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  school  to  attend  upon  him; 
and  in  two  months  he  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  It  is  touching  to  observe  the  filial  af- 
fection so  constantly  manifested  throughout 
this  work,  which  desires  to  conceal  every  error 
and  defect  in  a  parent;  but  we  cannot  help 
regretting,  so  far  as  human  foresight  goes, 
that  more  enlargement  of  mind  and  of  feeling 
had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  so  extraordinary  talents. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Young,  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  employed  Zerah  in 
making  astronomical  calculations;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  a  handsome  support  in  this 
way;  but  the  love  of  country  prevailed  over 
every  other  feeling.  "  Wearied  and  disgusted 
with  the  pomp  and  state  surrounding  many 
who  hud  little  besides  wealth  or  title  to  re- 
commend them,"  he  longed  for  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere;  and  aided  by  his  friends, 
and  especially  by  his  former  liberal  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  whose  kind  feelings  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  opposition  to  his  own 
plan,  he  finally  embarked  in  May,  1823,  to 
return  to  America  ;  and  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  and  three  months,  reached  New 
York,  in  June,  1823,  almost  pennyless.  The 
liberality  of  merchants  there  provided  him  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  mother  and  family; 
and  he  came  among  them,  unknown,  but  still 
happy  to  see  his  native  hills,  even  in  poverty. 
He  received,  while  here,  letters  aDd  supplies 
from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  his  character. 

In  March,  1825,  he  removed  to  Burlington, 
in  Vermont,  and  commenced  the  instruction 
of  a  class  in  French.  Here  his  mind  became 
deeply  interested  on  religious  subjects,  and  he 
united  himself  to  a  presbyterian  church.  His 
desire  of  being  a  preacher  could  not  be  grati- 
fied in  this  church,  without  a  course  of  pre- 
vious study.  Further  examination  of  religious 
opinions  led  him  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wesleyan  methodists.  He  became,  soon  after, 
a  preacher  in  this  denomination;  and  he  still 
continues  to  pursue  the  arduous  labours  of  his 
profession,  with  deep  interest. 

We  have  thus  given  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
incidents  detailed  in  this  work.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  volume  contains  many  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  events  through 
which  he  passed,  and  much  that  exhibits  his 
own  opinions  and  character  in  an  interesting 
light.     It  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 
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The  powers  of  calculation  which  have  ex-  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the  numbers  arc  multi- 
cited  so  much  astonishment,  may  be  estimated  plied  from  left  to  right:  thus  1223,  if  multiplied 
to  some  extent  from  the  following  examples  of  by  351,  would  first  be  multiplied  by  3000,  thus 
questions  resolved. 
In  Boston,  on  his  first  visit,  in  the  fall  of  1810. 

"  The  number  of  seconds  in  2,000  years  was 
required. 


730,000  days. 
17,520,000  hours. 
1,051,200,000  minutes. 
63,072,000,000  seconds— Answer. 
"  Allowing  that  a  clock  strikes  156  times  in 
one  day,  how    manv  times  will   it   strike  in 
2000  years  ?    1 13,880,000  limes. 

"  What  is  the  product  of  12,225  multiplied 

««  What  is  the  square  of  1,449?    2,099,601. 

"  Supposing  I  have  a  cornfield,  in  which  are 
7  acres,  having  17  rows  to  each  acre;  64  hills 
to  each  row;  8  ears  on  a  hill,  and  150  kernels 
on  an  ear;  how  many  kernels  on  the  cornfield? 
9,139,200. 
In  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  June,  1811. 

"  Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord 
and  Boston  to  be  65  miles,  how  many  steps 
must  I  take  in  going  this  distance,  allowing 
that  I  go  three  feet  at  a  step?  The  answer, 
114,400,  was  given  in  ten  seconds. 

■  How  many  day  and  hours  since  the  Chris- 
tian era  commenced,  1811  years?   Answered 
in  twenty  seconds,  661,015  days. 
15,864,360  hours. 

"  How  many  seconds  in  eleven  years?  An- 
swer in  four  seconds,  346,896,000. 

"  What  sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  pro- 
duce 998,0001?  In  less  than  four  seconds, 
999. 

"  How  many  hours  in  38  years, '2  months, 
and  7  days?  In  six  seconds,  334,488. 

"  At  one  time  in  London  he  was  requested 
to  square  888,888.  He  gave  it  correctly, 
790,121,876,544;  and  afterwards  multiplied 
this  product  by  49,  making  38,715,971,950,656 
being  the  square  of  6,222,216." 

[n  regard  to  the  methods  of  calculation,  it 
was  some  time  before  Zerah  could  discover 
his  own  train  of  thought  sufficient  to  describe 
it,  and  when  urged  to  the  task,  he  would  some- 
times even  cry.  Some  account  of  these  methods 
is  given  in  the  appendix,  which  fully  proves 
their  originality.  The  method  of  extracting 
the  square  root  is  thus  stated. 

Rule. — "  In  extracting  the  square  root,  his 
first  object  was  to  ascertain  what  number 
squared  would  give  a  sum  ending  with  the 
two  la3t  figures  of  the  given  square;  and  then 
what  number  squared  will  come  nearest  under 
the  first  figure  in  the  given  square  when  it 
consists  of  five  places.  If  there  are  six  figures 
in  the  proposed  sum,  the  nearest  square  under 
the  two  first  figures  must  be  sought,  which 
figures  combined  will  give  the  answer  required. 

"  Suppose  it  he  required  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  92,416.  First  enquire  wha 
sum  squared  ends  in  16?  Ans.  04;  here  we 
have  the  two  last  figures  of  the  root.  Next, 
as  the  sum  contains  five  figures,  enquire  what 
number  squared  comes  nearest  to  9?  Ans.  3. 
Put  them  together,  304 — the  number  sought.' 
The  process  of  multiplication  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  method  of 


1000x300+200x300  +  20  x  300  +3X200; 
and  so  on.  The  process  for  extracting  the 
cube  root,  and  for  finding  the  factors  of  num- 
bers, are  also  described  at  full  length,  and 
furnish  a  curious  exhibition  of  original  solu- 
tions for  the  most  difficult  problems  in  arith- 
metic, by  a  child  of  six  years  old. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  work,  we  are  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  false  modesty  on  the  other.  The  termina- 
tion of  Zerah's  singular  career  is  a  disappoi 
ment  to  the  hopes  of  many;  and  yet  there  is 
,.<j  au=^iu^  H.uui  mm  iniseany  precocity  in 
one  particular  talent  would  have  been  followed 
by  eminence,  even  in  mathematical  science. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished  on 
other  subjects,  furnishes  new  evidence  of  the 
little  value  of  mere  genius,  compared  with 
strong  and  well  balanced  mind;  and  should 
check  the  vanity  of  those,  who  sometimes  a" 
most  idolise  the  indications  of  it  in  their  child- 
ren. It  is  as  if  the  whole  strength  of  the  body 
were  condensed  in  a  single  limb;  and  the  ord' 
nary  practice  is  as  irrational,  as  it  would  be 
to  exercise  this  limb  only.  Indeed,  the  little 
indication  we  have  of  any  superiority  in  Zerah 
even  on  this  point,  in  mature  years,  ought  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  parents  not  to  be  led  by 
the  brilliancy  of  any  particular  faculty  to  culti 
vate  that  especially.  On  the  contrary,  they 
should  pay  a  more  strict  attention  to  others, 
lest  the  superior  faculty  should  be  exhausted 
by  excessive  exercise,  and  the  balance  of  the 
mind  destroyed  by  its  predominance. 

As  certainly  as  the  eye  will  be  injured  by 
employing  it  too  closely  or  too  much,  so  cer 
tainly  will  any  faculty  of  the  mind  be  impaired 
by  excessive  action;  and  we  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  perfect  the  power  of  vision  by  strain 
ing  the  eye  from  morning  to  night,  as  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  mind  by  unceasing 
or  excessive  efforts. 


Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of  Fri 
and  Slave  Labour. 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

The  case  of  the  free  blacks  of  Trinidad 
may  next  be  cited.  In  September,  1816,  a 
number  of  American  blacks  (632),  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  British  forces  during 
the  war,  were  brought  to  Trinidad,  and  loca 
ted  there  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  63  fe 
male  prize  negroes,  taken  in  slave-ships,  were 
added  to  their  number.  In  January,  1821 
79  more  refugee  American  slaves  joined  the 
settlement,  which  now  consisted  of  774  in- 
dividuals. Notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
parity of  the  sexes,  (for  no  other  addition 
was  made  to  the  settlement  from  any  other 
source,)  at  the  close  of  1825,  their  numbers 
had  risen  to  923,  being  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  in  eight  years,  or  2£  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  following  account  of  their  con 
dition  is  taken  from  parliamentary  docu- 
ments. 

"  Mr.  Mitchell,  their  superintendent,  states, 
that  they  labour  very  industriously  in  their 


own  grounds,  and  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  in  comfort,  being  persons  of 
peaceable  and  domestic  habits,  and  of  moral 
and  religious  lives.  They  are  also,  as  he  tes- 
tifies, perfectly  willing,  at  least  the  men 
among  them,  to  hire  themselves  to  labour  in 
plantation-work  on  sugar-estates,  at  reason- 
able rates,  chiefly  by  the  piece,  and  that  the 
labour  they  undertake  to  perform  is  generally 
well  executed. 

"Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  governor,  had 
put  the  question  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  '  Whether 
sugar-estates  could  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
free  labour  V  Mr.  Mitchell  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  their  doing  so, 
arises  from  the  necessity  under  which  sugar- 
planters  consider  tnemseives  to  be  placed,  01 
causing  their  labourers  to  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  for  six  hours  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  for  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  In  a 
letter  dated  27th  June  1823,  he  thus  writes 
in  reply  to  the  governor : — '  I  do  not  think 
they  could,'  (that  is,  I  do  not  think  that  sugar 
estates  could  be  carried  on  entirely  by  free 
labour,)  '  in  the  manner  the  work  is  carried 
on  at  present.'  He  then  describes  what  that 
manner  is — planters  '  making  large  quantities 
of  sugar  in  a  given  time,  in  many  instances 
working  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  which  constant  labour  the  free  set- 
tlers, whose  circumstances  render  them  inde- 
pendent, will  not  submit  to.'  But  then  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  even  while  that  formidable 
obstacle  remains  to  deter  the  free  from  en- 
gaging in  all  the  same  kinds  of  plantation 
labour  with  the  slave,  and  therefore  from  car- 
rying on  sugar-estates  entirely,  as  things  are 
now  conducted,  '  estates  may  be  and  are  great- 
ly assisted  by  them ;  and  in  many  instances 
within  my  own  knowledge,  the  canes  are 
planted  and  cut  down,  while  the  staves,  hoops, 
and  heading,  are  split  by  them.  And  were 
the  free  population  greater,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  sugar-estates  carrying  on  labour  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  might  be  worked  by  them, 
while  the  planter  would  receive  moderate 
indemnification  from  his  out-lay. ' 

"The  examinations  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Trinidad  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended to  other  emancipated  persons  besides 
the  refugee  slaves  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mitchell  admitted,  that  none  of  the 
slaves  who  had  been  manumitted  in  Trinidad 
would  consent  to  work  as  field  labourers,  as 
the  slaves  do.  He  bore  his  testimony,  how- 
ever, to  the  general  industry  of  these  manu- 
mitted slaves.  Those  of  them  who  do  not 
cultivate  their  own  grounds  as  free  settlers, 
which  many  of  them  do,  work  as  journeymen 
tradesmen.  He  had  never  known  a  manu- 
mitted slave  who  had  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain himself  when  free. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  only  parliamentary 
paper  which  may  he  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
position,  that  the  manumitted  slaves  of  Trini- 
dad, and  their  descendants,  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  support  themselves,  and  are  a  loyal 
and  peaceable,  as  well  as  an  industrious 
people. 

"  A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1825,  for  a 
return  of  '  the  sums  raised  for  the  support  of 
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the  poor  in  Trinidad,'  since  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry 1821  ;  and  of  the  number  and  names  of 
the  persons  receiving  relief,  distinguishing 
the  white  from  the  free  black  and  coloured 
paupers.  A  return  was  made  to  this  order, 
and  printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  9th  of  May  1826,  No.  353.  It 
is  as  follows  :  That  no  sums  appear  to  have 
been  raised  in  that  colony  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Certified  by  H.  P.  Hill,  Treasurer 
of  the  colony. 

"  There  is  also  a  paper,  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  12th  of  June 
1829,  No.  336,  purporting  to  be  a  return  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  Commissary  of  Popula- 
tion, containing  an  account  of  the  labourers 
born  free,  and  of  the  manumitted  slaves, 
their  property,  and  character,  domiciled  in 
Trindad  in  1824,  This  paper  gives  an  ac- 
count of  2,080  families  of  the  labouring  class, 
all  of  whom,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  ap- 
pear to  obtain  a  very  adequate  subsistence, 
either  by  labouring  on  land  of  their  own,  or 
by  hiring  themselves  out,  either  as  domestics 
or  mechanics,  or  by  carrying  on  petty  traffic  ; 
and  not  one  word  is  said  as  if  any  of  them 
were  suffering  from  want,  or  were  living  by 
pillage,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace.  Nothing  has  since  transpired 
to  invalidate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  return. 

"  In  I82d,  the  number  of  the  free  black 
and  coloured  population  of  Trinidad,  includ- 
ing the  Indians,  was  about  15,150;  more 
than  five  times  the  number  of  the  white  in- 
habitants. How  many  may  have  been  added 
to  that  number  in  the  six  or  seven  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  has  not  been  any  where 
officially  stated;  but,  assuming  them  to  have 
proceeded  at  their  previous  rate  of  increase, 
the  number  of  ihem  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1831,  cannot  have  fallen  much  short,  if  the 
manumissions  are  included,  of  18,500.  What 
proportion  of  this  body  may  be  considered  as 
in  the  class  of  labourers,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
conjecture  ;  probably  two  thirds  of  them  are 
of  that  class,  the  remainder  being  of  some- 
what superior  grades.  Of  ihese,  indeed 
many  are  known  to  be  persons  of  very  cow 
siderable  wealth,  intelligence,  and  respecta 
bility.  Half  the  property  of  the  island  is 
supposed  to  be  in  their  hands  ;  and  of  theii 
loyal  and  peaceable  demeanour  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  expressed,  or  can  be  entertained." 
Another  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Austin,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  commons'  committee. 

"  Have  you  seen  in  the  slaves  a  consider- 
able desire  to  possess  extra  comforts? — 1 
have.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  particularly 
two  settlements  of  emancipated  slaves  in  the 
colony  of  Surinam  ;  they  were  emancipated, 
I  believe,  by  violence  in  the  first  instance  ; 
they  emancipated  themselves.  I  was  for  se- 
veral years,  but  especially  more  particularly 
and  constantly  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  in 
the  habit  of  trafficking  with  them:  their  em- 
ployment was,  to  bring  down  timber  from  the 
interior  of  the  countty,  which  they  had  hewn, 
and  sometimes  sawed  into  planks  and  other 
things,  and  bartering  them  for  rum,  sugar,  and 
any  thing  else  ;  they  also  brought  surplus  pro- 


visions, sometimes  rice  and  yams,  and  various  j  Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the   Court  of 
other  things,  and  they  accumulated  consider- 
able property  for  persons  in  their  situation. 


I  had,  for  instance,  10Z.  at  a  time  of  one  man 
in  my  possession,  keeping  for  him.  A  very 
ntimate  friend  of  mine,  a  physician  and  a 
planter,  has  told  me,  that  he  has  had  deposited 
with  him  to  the  amount  of  300/.  belonging  to 
different  individuals  among  these  said  ne- 
groes, for  articles  disposed  of  to  him  and  to 
others. 

Was  it  the  produce  of  regular  labour  ? — 
Not  having  lived  among  them,  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  the  produce  of  regular  daily 
labour,  but  it  was  of  very  hard  labour,  much 
more  so  than  the  cultivation'of  sugar. 

Are  those  freed  negroes  generally  drunken 
or  sober  in  their  habits  ? — Mine  will  be  an  ex- 
traordinary testimony  in  this  respect,  because, 
notwithstanding  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  for  several  years,  I  can  most  posi- 
tively assert,  that  (though  I  have  heard  of  such 
a  tiling)  I  never  saw  one  of  them  in  the  slight- 
est degree  disguised  in  liquor.  I  consider  them 
the  most  moral,  in  most  of  their  habits,  of  any 
order  of  negroes  I  have  ever  met  with. 

"  What  species  of  cultivation  did  they  carry 
on? — Rice  and  provisions  of  various  kinds; 
and  they  hew  down  a  large  quantity  of  hard 
timber,  saw  it  into  planks  and  pieces  of  wood 
for  other  purposes,  which  they  bring  to  town 
to  exchange  with  the  whites  for  comforts  and 
luxuries." 

But,  in  no  colony  where  slavery  still  exists, 
has  the  experiment  of  emancipation  been  tried 
on  so  large  scale  as  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
"  In  no  part  of  the  world,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  where  slavery  prevails,  is  emancipation  so 
frequent.  The  Spanish  legislature,  far  from 
preventing  this,  or  rendering  it  difficult,  like 
the  English  and  French  legislatures,  favours 
liberty.  The  right  of  every  slave  to  change 
his  master,  or  to  set  himself  free,  if  he  can  re- 
pay the  price  of  the  purchase;  the  religious 
feeling  which  inspires  many  masters  in  easy 
circumstances  with  the  idea  of  giving  liberty, 
by  their  will,  to  a  certain  number  of  slaves; 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  multitude  of  blacks  for 
domestic  purposes;  the  attachments  which 
arise  from  this  intercourse  with  the  whites; 
Ike  facility  with  winch  slaves  male  money  who 
are  mechanics,  and  who  pay  their  masters 
certain  sum  daily,  in  order  to  work  on  the 
own  account ; — such  are  the  principal  causes 
from  which  so  many  slaves  in  the  towns  pass 
from  the  captive  state  to  that  of  free  men  of 
colour.  . . .  The  condition  of  free  men  of  colour 
is  happier  at  the  Havannali,  than  among  nations 
which  boast,  during  ages,  of  the  most  advanced 
civilisation.  Here,  those  barbarous  laws  are 
unknown,  according  to  which  free  men,  in- 
capable of  receiving  the  donations  of  dip 
whites,  may  be  tTepjived  of  their  liberty,  and 
sold  for  the  profit  of  the  fiscal,  if  they  are  con- 
victed of  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  Maroon 
negroes." 

If  we  are  truly  foremost  in  the  Christian 
course,  there  will  be  no  triumphing,  or  carry- 
ing ourselves  aloft  upon  it;  we  shall  he  heartily 
sorry  to  see  others  so  far  behind  us. — Adam's 
Private  Thoughts. 


London. 
It  is  but  within  a  few  days  that  we  have 


availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  this  pleasing  and  interesting  volume;  and 
(though,  probably,  most  of  our  city  readers 
have  perused  it  for  themselves,  yet  we  have 
bought  that  some  portions  of  it  might  prove 
acceptable  to  many  others,  especially  those  re- 
motely situated.  The  author,  Richard  Rush, 
of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
of  this  city,  having  been  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  London,  he 
embarked  in  that  capacity  at  Annapolis,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  the  eleventh  month,  1817,  in 
the  Franklin  74,  a  new  ship,  built  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  ordered  round  to  that  place  for 
the  purpose-.  We  commence  by  copying 
;arly  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter,  which, 
hile  exhibiting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ele- 
gance and  sprightliness  which  characterise 
the  work,  furnishes  an  agreeable  account  of 
the  voyage,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  first  arrival  in  the  British  channel. 
The  part  which  relates  to  the  arrangements 
and  proceedings  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war, 
may  be  thought  rather  out  of  place  in  this 
journal,  yet  deeply  as  we  may  regret  the  ex- 
istence of  such  things  in  a  government  pro- 
Christian,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  by  way 
of  information,  to  understand  a  little  of  the 
structure  and  management  of  those  immense 
floating  machines. 

We  were  three  days  in  getting  down  the 
Chesapeake,  and  on  the  twenty-third,  found 
ourselves  at  sea.  The  evening  sun  shone  upon 
the  light-house  as  we  left  the  capes,  which  jut 
out  towards  each  other,  looking,  from  the 
ocean,  like  a  fine  natural  gate-way  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  part  of  our  country. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  minute  oc- 
currences of  the  voyage,  though  a  large  man 
of  war  abounds  with  them,  as  they  strike  upon 
the  observation  of  a  person  who  has  rever  be- 
fore been  at  sea.  The  crew  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  men.  The  ship  was 
of  two  thousand  tons,  and  although  rated  a 
74,  mounted  ninety  guns.  If  silence  and  clean- 
liness be  proofs  of  discipline,  the  ship's  com- 
pany was  entitled  to  that  praise.  We  had  one 
storm,  a  severe  one  ;  so  it  seemed  to  a  lands- 
man. As  it  was  coming  on,  the  sails  were 
taken  in,  and  even  whilst  it  raged,  the  lop- 
gallant  yards  sent  down,  and  masts  struck,  with 
a  quickness  that  appeared  wonderful.  "  Call 
a  hundred  men  aft"  said  the  officer  op  the 
quarter-deck  to  a  midshipman,  when  some- 
thing urgent  was  to  be  done.  In  a  moment, 
a  huadred  men  were  there.  Occasionally  the 
trumpet  was  used  ;  the  straining  of  the  voice 
through  which  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
had  a  hideous  sound. 

When  the  storm  began  to  abate,  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  Commodore  Stewart.  We 
were  holding  on  to  one  of  the  guns,  that  had 
been  run  into  the  cabin.  "  Commodore," 
said  I,  "  this  Is  a  new  scene  to  me  ;  what  could 
you  do  if  wfr-werc  at  war  and  an  enemy  of 
equal  force  hove  in  sight  ?"  "  Chase  him" 
he  said,  gravely,     "  What  then,"  I  replied  ; 
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"  you  could  not  engage  I  suppose  ?  for  ten 
hours  your  ship  has  been  tempest-tost ;  all 
your  exertions  seemed  to  have  been  required 
to  resist  the  storm."  "  True,"  he  said,  "  but 
we  could  keep  the  enemy  in  sight."  "  But 
certainly  you  could  not  fight  him,"  I  again  re- 
marked. "  We  could  not,"  he  rejoined,  "now; 
but  we  should  watch  each  other,  and  go  to  it 
when  the  storm  was  over."  "  What  all  ex- 
hausted with  the  labour  it  has  cost,  all  disman- 
tled as  your  ship  is  ?"  "  Yes,  as  quick  as 
possible,"  he  answered  ;  "  there  would  be  no 
lime  to  lose  ;  the  rigging  must  go  up  faster 
than  it  came  down."  Such  is  war.  The  ele- 
ments cannot  stop  it.  Their  very  raging  seems 
akin  to  it. 

An  incident  occurred  that  may  be  worth 
mentioning  from  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  the  currents  along  our  coast.  We 
left  the  capes  of  Chesapeake  on  a  Sunday, 
steering  for  England.  On  the  following  Fri- 
day, to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  we  saw 
land.  It  proved  to  be  the  island  of  Bermuda. 
But  how  came  we  there  ?  Our  captain  had 
no  intention  of  running  down  to  that  latitude. 
From  the  first  few  hours  after  leaving  the 
capes,  the  winds  had  been  light,  chiefly  from 
the  north  and  northwest,  and  the  weather 
thick.  No  accurate  observations  could  be 
taken.  We  were  aware  that  the  ship  had 
fallen  to  the  south  before  entering  the  gulf 
stream,  but  had  counted  upon  its  current, 
which  sweeps  fiom  south  to  north,  bringing  us 
sufficiently  back  again.  It  happened  that  when 
we  entered  it,  the  wind  freshened  and  carried 
us  across  very  fast,  dying  away  soon  after- 
wards. Thus  the  current  had  but  little  time 
to  act,  in  drifting  us  again  to  the  north.  This 
seemed  to  be,  in  part,  the  way  of  accounting 
for  the  situation  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  fact  was 
strange,  that  she  should  be  so  far  south,  as  no 
very  strong  winds  had  blown  from  the  north, 
or  any  quarter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  after 
having  had  Bermuda  in  view  for  a  few  hours, 
and  noticing  some  signals  made  to  us,  the  wind 
springing  up,  we  gladly  bade  it  adieu,  and  laid 
our  course  for  England.  It  was  on  the  Sun- 
day following  that  we  had  the  storm.  From 
that  time  the  ship  went  swiftly  onward  under 
boisterous  winds.  On  the  fourteenth  of  De- 
cember we  were  in  the  channel.  The  nights 
were  long  and  dark  ;  the  days  gloomy. 
We  could  get  no  good  observation  from  trie 
sun  or  stars.  We  spoke  no  vessels,  saw  none; 
nor  any  signs  of  a  pilot.  The  New  England 
pilot  boats  and  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  our 
officers  said,  would  run  out  to  sea  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  to  look  for  vessels  ;  but  here,  in 
the  English  channel,  such  a  highway  for  ves- 
sels, no  pilots  were  to  be  seen,  and  at  a  season 
when  most  wanted.  It  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  neither  the  commodore,  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  navy,  nor  any  of  his 
lieutenants,  though  seven  in  number,  and  some 
like  himself  familiar  with  almost  all  seas,  had 
ever  before  been  up  the  English  channel ;  nor 
had  the  sailing  master,  or  mate.  Cowes  or 
Portsmouth  was  the  port  we  desired  to  make. 
Our  midshipmen,  two  in  particular,  whose 
names  I  remember,  young  Powell  of  Virginia, 
and  Cooper  of  New  York,  would  climb  up  to 
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the  truck  of  the  mainmast  ;  but  neither  land, 
nor  light-house,  nor  pilot-boat,  nor  any  thing 
could  be  descried.  All  was  a  dreary  waste 
Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  the 
commodore's  anxiety  was  very  great,  especi 
ally  by  night,  for  the  weather  was  rough,  and 
he  believed  we  were  close  by  the  coast.  The 
ship  was  chiefly  steered  by  soundings  ;  her 
situation  being  ascertained  from  the  appear 
ances  of  the  soil  which  the  lead  brought  up  : 
a  resource  when  other  guides  of  navigation 
fail,  but  tedious  and  apt  to  prove  deceptive. 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth, all  uneasiness  was  dispelled.  The  first 
gleams  of  light  disclosed  land.  It  was  a  long 
blue  looking  ridge,  rising  out  of  the  water.  A 
gun  was  fired,  which  brought  a  pilot.  We 
learned,  as  he  stepped  on  board,  that  the  land 
before  us  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  we 
were  near  Cowes.  All  eyes  were  upon  him 
as  he  passed  along  the  deck.  The  first  per 
son  that  comes  on  ship-board  after  a  voyage, 
seems  like  a  new  link  to  human  existence 
When  he  took  his  station  at  the  helm,  I  heard 
the  commodore  ask  how  the  Needles  bore. 
"  Ahead  north,"  he  answered.  Do  you  take 
the  ship  through  them?  "Aye."  Does  the 
wind  set  right,  and  have  you  enough  ?  "  Aye." 
This  closed  all  dialogue,  as  far  as  I  heard.  He 
remained  at  his  post  giving  his  laconic  orders. 
In  good  time  we  approached  the  Needles. 
The  spectacle  was  grand.  Our  officers  gazed 
in  admiration.  The  very  men,  who  swarmed 
upon  the  deck,  made  a  pause  to  look  up  to  the 
giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steering  seemed 
necessary  to  save  the  ship  from  the  sharp  rocks 
that  compress  the  waters  into  the  narrow  strait 
below.  But  she  passed  easily  through.  There 
is  something  imposing  in  entering  England  by 
this  access.  I  afterwards  entered  at  Dover, 
in  a  packet  from  Calais  ;  my  eye  fixed  upon 
the  sentinels  as  they  slowly  paced  the  heights 
with  their  gleaming  muskets.  But  those  cliffs, 
bold  as  they  are,  and  immortalised  by  Shaks- 
peare,  did  not  equal  the  passage  through  the 
Needles.  There  was  a  breathless  curiosity 
also  in  the  first  approach,  augmenting  its  in- 
trinsic grandeur. 

In  a  little  while  we  anchored  off  Cowes.  If 
the  Needles  were  a  grand  sight,  the  one  now 
before  us  was  full  of  beauty.  Castles,  cottages, 
villas,  gardens,  were  scattered  on  all  sides. 
When  we  left  our  own  country,  the  leaves  had 
fallen  and  the  grass  lost  its  green  ;  but  now, 
although  the  season  was  more  advanced,  and 
we  had  got  to  a  higher  latitude,  a  general  ver- 
dure was  to  be  seen.  This  was  doubtless  the 
effect  in  part  of  exquisite  cultivation,  and  in 
part  of  the  natural  moisture  and  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  this  part  of  England.  As  we 
looked  all  round,  after  so  immediately  emerging 
from  ihc  gloom  nf  the  ocean,  it  seemed  like 
enchantment.  Boats  came  off  from  the  shore, 
to  look  at  our  ship ;  the  persons  in  them,  their 
dress,  countenances,  the  minutest  thing  fixed 
our  attention.  Our  consul  at  Cowes  came  on 
board,  and  some  officers  of  the  port.  Three 
pilots  also  came.  Between  these  and  our 
pilot,  words  were  soon  heard.  The  cause  was 
remarkable.  It  turned  out  that  our  pilot  was, 
in  fact,  no  pilot.  He  had  been  one,  but  his 
branch  was  taken  away  for  habitual  drunken- 


ness. Continuing  to  own  his  boat,  he  sailed 
about  this  part  of  the  channel  at  his  pleasure, 
like  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  Hearing  our  gun, 
he  came  on  board,  and,  making  the  most  of 
our  being  a  foreign  ship,  cunningly  resorted  to 
the  exercise  of  his  old  craft.  The  disappointed 
pilots  declared,  and  our  consul  rather  con- 
firmed what  they  said,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
their  dispute,  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication; 
so  that,  we  were  then  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  having  been  brought  through 
the  Needles  by  a  drunken  steersman  !  It  ap- 
peared singular  that  such  an  occurrence  should 
have  happened  in  the  English  channel ;  yet  so 
it  was.  It  was  hinted  that  he  had  so  good  a 
tact  in  his  business,  and  knew  that  part  of  the 
coast  so  well,  that  he  would  generally  steer 
right  even  when  drunk.  Such  was  the  lucky 
accident  in  our  case,  and,  being  ignorant,  we 
were  not  uneasy.  His  drunkenness  taking 
the  form  of  taciturnity,  he  escaped  detection 
in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  his  sulkiness 
had  not  been  unobserved.  The  others  stoutly 
denied  his  right  to  any  fees  ;  but  as  the  fact  of 
service  performed  was  in  his  favour,  and  no 
one  else  could  claim  on  that  ground,  the  com- 
modore did  not  think  that  it  rested  with  him  to 
settle  points  of  law.  Our  Palinurus  certainly 
had  the  advantage  in  alertness,  over  the  sleepy 
set  who  would  have  robbed  him  of  his  reward. 

"  Cassio,  I  forgive  thee  ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine." 


THE  EAST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  week  is  past,  another's  dawn  comes  on, 
Rest — rest  in  peace — thy  daily  toil  is  done ; 
And  standing,  as  thou  standest,  on  the  brink 
Of  a  new  scene  of  being,  calmly  think 
Of  what  is  gone,  is  now,  and  soon  shall  be, 
As  one  that  trembles  on  eternity. 
For,  sure  as  this  now  closing  week  is  past. 
So  sure  advancing  time  will  close  my  last ; 
Sure  as  to-morrow,  shall  the  awful  light 
Of  the  eternal  morning  hail  my  sight. 

Spirit  of  good  !  on  this  week's  verge  I  stand, 
Tracing  the  guiding  influence  of  thy  hand  ; 
That  hand  which  leads  me  gently,  kindly  still, 
Up  life's  dark,  stony,  tiresome,  thorny  hill; 
Thou,  thou,  in  every  storm  hast  shelter'd  me 
Beneath  the  wing  of  thy  benignity : — 
A  thousand  graves  my  footsteps  circumvent, 
And  I  exist — thy  mercies'  monument  1 
A  thousand  writhe  upon  the  bed  of  pain — 
I  live — and  pleasure  flows  through  every  vein  : 
Want  o'er  a  thousand  wretches  waves  her  wand — 
I,  circled  by  ten  thousand  mercies,  stand. 
How  can  I  praise  thee,  Father  !  how  express 
My  debt  of  reveronce  and  of  thankfulness! 
A  debt  that  no  intelligence  can  count, 
While  every  moment  swells  the  vast  amount? 
For  the  week's  duties  thou  hast  given  me  strength, 
And  brought  me  to  its  peaceful  close  at  length; 
And  here  my  grateful  bosom  fain  would  raise 
A  fresh  memorial  to  thy  glorious  praise. 

BoWRING. 

Barbadian. 


God  deliver  me  from  sin,  and  give  me  the 
desire  of  perfect  purity,  and  let  happiness  come 
when  it  may  !  Peace  outstripping  real  attain- 
ments, is  dangerous  presumption.  The  truly 
humble  man  is  humble  in  secret ;  it  is  a  pain 
to  him  to  have  his  humility  seen  and  observed; 
and  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  confess  his 
defects,  it  is  for  no  other  end  but  to  take  shame 
to  himself. — Adam's  Private  Thovghts. 


An  account  of  the  Meetings  of  Friends,  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England :  with  the 
times  and  places  of  holding  them. 

(Preparative  Meetings,  are  held  except  at  the  places 
printed  in  Italic,  as  James-Town,  Tiverton,  fyc. 

||  When  this  mark  is  added,  two  meetings  are  held 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

When  the  letter  C  is  added,  meetings  are  held  un- 
der the  caro  of  a  committco  of  the  monthly  meeting. 

The  figures  against  the  places  where  meetings  are 
held,  designate  the  days  on  which  the  mid-week 
meetings  are  held.  Where  no  figure  is  addad,  there 
is  no  mid-week  meeting.) 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  held  on  Rhode-Island, — begins  with 
a  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  seventh  day  after  the  second 
sixth  day  in  the  sixth  month  at  the  ninth  hour 
in  the  morning.  Meetings  for  worship  aro 
held  on  first  day,  at  Portsmouth  and  Newport, 
beginning  at  the  tenth  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  meet- 
ing for  discipline  begins  at  the  ninth  hour  on 
second  day  morning,  at  Newport. 

This  Yearly  Meeting  comprises  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Rhode-Island,  Salem,  Sand- 
wich, Falmouth,  Smithfield,  Vassalborough, 
and  Dover. 

RHODE-ISLAND  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Rhode-Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  held  on 
the  first  fifth  day  in  the  month.  At  Providence 
in  the  second,  at  East-Greenwich  in  the  fifth, 
at  Portsmouth  in  the  eighth,  and  at  Somerset 
in  the  eleventh  months.  It  consists  of  five 
monthly  meetings,  viz: — 

Rhode-Island  Monthly  Meeting — held  on 
the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month;  at  Newport  in 
the  first  month,  at  Portsmouth  in  the  second 
month,  and  so  alternately. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Newport, ||  5;  Ports 
mouth,  4;  James-Town,  C;   Tiverton,  5. 

Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  se- 
cond day  before  the  first  fifth  day  in  each 
month;  at  Cranston  in  the  first  month,  at 
East-Greenwich  in  the  second  month,  arc 
alternately. 

Meetings  for  worship — Greenwich,  4  ; 
Cranston,*  5;  Foster,  5;  Plainfield,  5;  Wick- 
ford,  5;  Coventry,  4;  Warwick,  (last  first  day 
in  each  month  only.) 

*  Cranston  Preparative  Meeting  is  now  held  al 
ternately  at  Cranston  and  Coventry ;  at  Coventry  in 
first  month,  at  Cranston  in  second,  ic. 

Swanzey  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  last 
second  day  in  the  month,  at  Somerset  and 
Troy,  alternately;  at  Somerset  in  first  month, 
at  Troy  in  second  month,  &c. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Swanzey,  at  Somer- 
set, 5;   Freetown,  4;  Troy,  ||*  4. 

*  Meetings  at  Troy,  commence  at  half  past  10, 
the  morning — the  meetings  on  first  day  afternoon, 

3  o'clock  from  fourth  to  ninth  month  inclusive  ;  and 
at  2,  from  tenth  to  fourth  month. 

South-Kingstown  3Ionthly  Meeting. — On  the 
second  day  before  the  last  fifth  day  in  the 
month;  at  Richmond  in  the  three  winter 
months,  at  Western  Meeting,  (S.  K.)  in  the 
spring  months,  at  South-Kingstown  in  the  sum 
mer,  and  at  Hopkinton  in  the  fall. 

Meetings  for  worship. — South-Kingstown 
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5;  Hopkinton,  5;  Richmond,  5;  Western 
Meeting,  S.  K.  4. 

Providence  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the 
fourth  day  before  the  last  fifth  day  in  the 
month;  alternately  at  Providence  and  Lower 
Smithfield;  at  Providence  in  the  first  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Providence, ||  5  ; 
Lower  Smithfield,  4;  Cumberland,  5;  Scitu- 
ate,  4. 

All  the  meetings  commence  at  11  o'clock,  except 
the  first  day  meetings  at  Providence,  which  com- 
mence at  half  past  10  in  the  morning,  and  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  for  six  months,  aDd  at  3  o'clock  for  the 
other  six  months  of  the  year. 

Smithfield  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  alternately 
at  Smithfield  and  Cumberland. 


SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the 
third  fifth  day  in  the  first  month,  at  Salem;  on 
the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  fifth  month,  at  Sea- 
brook;  on  the  third  fifth  day  in  the  eighth 
month,  at  Lynn;  and  on  the  third  fifth  day  in 
the  tenth  month,  at  Weare.  It  consists  of 
three  monthly  meetings,  viz: 

Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  second 
fifth  day  in  the  month;  at  Salem,  in  the  first, 
fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months,  and  at 
Lynn,  in  the  other  months. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Salem,  II  5;  Lynn, II 
4. 

Seabrock  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  first 
fifth  day  in  the  month;  at  Epping,  in  the  first 
and  seventh,  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  second,  sixth, 
and  tenth,  at  Almsbury,  in  the  third,  fifth,  ninth, 
and  eleventh,  and  at  Seabrook,  in  the  fourth, 
eighth,  tvvefth. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Seabrook,  4;  Alms- 
bury,  5;  Epping,  |'|*  5;  Pittsfield,  4;  Newbury,  4. 

*  A  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  first  day,  is  held 
at  Epping,  from  fourth  to  ninth  month  inclusive. 

Weare  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  second 
fifth  day  in  the  month;  at  Weare  North  Meet- 
ing House,  in  the  first,  third,  seventh  and 
eleventh;  at  Weare  South  Meeting,  in  the 
second,  fourth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  ;  at 
Henniker,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  at  Unity, 
in  the  ninth. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Weare  South  Meet- 
ing, 5;  Weare  North  Meeting,  4;  Henniker, 
4;  Unity,  5;   Concord,  C.  4. 


SANDWICH  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the 
first  fifth  day  in  the  month.  At  New  Bedford, 
in  the  fourth  and  twelfth  months;  at  Nantucket, 
in  the  seventh,  and  at  Sandwich,  in  the  tenth. 
It  consists  of  six  monthly  meetings,  viz: 

Sandwich   Monthly  Meeting,  held    on   the 

first   sixth    day    of    tho    month,    except    in    the 

fourth,  seventh,  tenth  and  twelfth;  in  the  fourth, 
it  is  held  on  the  second  day  preceding,  and  in 
the  seventh,  on  the  sixth  day  preceding  the 
quarterly  meeting;  in  the  tenth,  on  the  sixth 
day  succeeding  the  quarterly  meeting;  and  in 
the  twelfth,  on  the  second  day,  preceding  it. 
At  Sandwich,  in  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth  months;  at  Falmouth, 
in  the  first,  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth;  and  at  Yar 
mouth,  in  the  third  and  eleventh. 
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Meetings  for  worship. — Sandwich,  4;  Fal- 
mouth, 5;  Yarmouth,  ||*  5. 

*  Two  meetings  on  first  day,  during  the  summer. 

Pembroke  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  last 
fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meeting  for  worship. — Pembroke,  5. 

Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  last 
fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship — Nantucket,  II  5. 

Dartmouth*  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the 
fourth  fourth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Aponeganset,  4  ; 
Newtown,  5;  Allen's  Neck,  5;  Smith's  Neck,  5. 

*  These  are  two  preparative  meetings,  called  the 
North  and  South.  The  North  is  held  at  Newtown  ; 
the  South,  alternately  at  Aponeganset  and  Allen'3 
Neck ;  at  Aponeganset  in  the  first,  Allen's  Neck  in 
the  second. 

Westport,  (formerly  Acoaxet)  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.— On  the  third  fifth  day  in  the  month,  ex- 
cept in  the  sixth,  when  it  is  held  on  the  seventh 
day  following  the  third  fifth  day. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Acoaxet,  5;  Centre, 
4;  Little- Compton,  4. 

New-Bedford  Monthly  Meeting — On  the 
fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — New-Bedford,  ||  5; 
Longplain,*  5;  Accushnet,  4;  Rochester,  C.  4. 
*  Longplain  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  alternately 
at  Longplain  and  Accushnet ;  at  Longplain  in  first, 
at  Accushnet  in  second  month,  &c.  and  on  fourth 
day  of  the  week  at  both  places. 

FALMOUTH  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Falmouth  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the 
fifth  day  before  the  first  sixth  day  in  the  month. 
At  Windham  in  the  second,  at  Falmouth  in 
the  sixth  and  ninth,  and- at  Durham  in  the 
eleventh.  It  consists  of  three  monthly  meet- 
ings, viz: 

Falmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the 
fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Falmouth,  4;  Port- 
land, ||*  5;   Cape  Elizabeth,  4. 

*  Meetings  at  Portland  commence  at  half  past  10, 
A.  M.  Meetings  on  first  day  P.  M.  at  3  o'clock  from 
fourth  to  tenth  month  inclusive ;  and  at  2,  from  tenth 
to  fourth  month. 

Durham  Monthly  Meeting — On  the  third 
day  before  the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Durham,  5;  Lew- 
iston,  4;  Pownal,  4. 

Windham  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  se- 
venth day  after  the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  first, 
fifth,  eighth  and  tenth  months,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  third, 
fourth  seventh  and  twelfth  months,  at  Wind- 
ham; and  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  fourth 
fifth  day  in  the  second,  sixth,  ninth,  and  ele- 
venth months,  at  Limington. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Windham,  5;  Lim- 
ington, 5;  Parsonsfield,  4;  Gorham,  4;  Ray- 
mond, 4. 

SMITHFIELD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Smithfield  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the 
second  fifth  day  in  the  month.  At  Smithfield 
in  the  second,  at  Northbridge  in  the  fifth  and 
eleventh,  and  at  Bolton  in  the  eighth.  It  con- 
sists of  four  monthly  meetings,  viz: 
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Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  last  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth 
months,  and  at  Rochester  upper  meeting 
house,  called  Meaderborough,  in  the  second, 


fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Smithfield,  5;  Bur- 
rilville,  4;  Mendon,  South,  4;  Mansfield,  5; 
Mendon,  North,  5. 

UxbriJge  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  sixth 
day  next  after  the  last  fifih  day  in  the  month  ; 
at  Uxbridge  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  tenth;  at  Northbridge  in  the  third,  sixth, 
ninth  and  twelfth;  and  at  Leicester  in  the  fifth, 
eighth  and  eleventh  months. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Uxbridge,  4;  Lei- 
cester, 4;   Northbridge,  5;  Pomfret,  4. 

Richmond  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  fifth 
day  preceding  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Richmond,  5;  Pel- 
ham. 

Bolton  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  fourth 
day  preceding  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Bolton,  5. 

VASSALBOROUGH  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Vassalborough  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held 
on  the  fifth  day  before  the  second  sixth  day, 
in  the  second,  ninth  and  eleventh  months,  and 
the  fifth  day  before  the  last  sixth  day  in  the 
fifth  month,  at  Vassalborough.  It  consists  of 
four  monthly  meetings,  viz: 

Vassalborough  Monthly  3Ieeting,  held  on 
the  fourth  day  before  the  third  fifth  day  in  the 
month,  at  the  Pond  in  the  first  month,  at  the 
River  in  the  second  month,  and  so  alternately. 

Meetings  for    worship. Vassalborough 

(River,)  4;  Vassalborough  Pond,  5. 

Sidney  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  third 
fifth  day  in  the  month,  at  Fairfield  in  the  first. 
at  Sidney  in  the  second  month,  and  so  alter- 
nately. 

Meetings  for  xcorship. — Sidney,  5;  Fair- 
field, 5;   Belgrade,  4. 

China,  (formerly  Harlem,)  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.— On  the  third  day  before  the  third  fiftl 
day  in  the  month,  [the  day  before  Vassalbo- 
rough Monthly  Meeting.] — At  China  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  months,  at  Albion  in  the 
eighth  month,  and  so  on  through  the  year. 

Meetings  for  worship — China,  4;  Albion, 
(formerly  Fairfax)  5;  Hope,  5;  Unity,  4; 
Branch,  5;  China,  South,  5;  Brooks — ;  St. 
Albans — . 

Leeds  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  sixth  day 
after  the  third  fifth  day  in  the  month.  At 
Litchfield  in  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth 
and  eleventh  months;  at  Leeds  in  the  sixth 
and  tenth,  and  at  VVinthrop  in  the  second, 
fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth. 

Mectingsfor  worship. — Litchfield,  5;  Leeds, 
5;   Winthrop,  4;    Wilton,  5. 

DOVER  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Dover  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  on  the 
fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month.  At  Sandwich. 
in  the  first,  at  Dover  in  the  fourth  and  tenth, 
and  at  North  Berwick  in  the  eighth.  It  con- 
sists of  three  monthly  meetings,  viz: 

Dover  Monthly  Meeting  held  on  the  fourth 
day  before  the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month, 
except  in  the  first,  fourth,  eighth,  and  tenth 
when  it  is  held  on  the  fourth  day  before  the 
third  fifth  day.     At  Dover,  in  the  first,  third, 


fifth,  eighth  and  eleventh  months. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Dover,  4;  Roches- 
ter, lower  meeting,  5;  Lee,  5;  Rochester,  up- 
per meeting,  5;  New-Durham ;  Gilmanton,  5. 
'erwick  Monthly  Meeting. — On  the  sixth 
after  the  fourth  fifth  day  in  the  month,  ex- 
cept in  the  first,  fourth,  eighth  and  tenth 
months,  when  it  is  held  on  the  sixth  day  after 
the  third  fifth  day. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Berwick,  5;  Eliot, 
(formerly  Kittery)  5;  North  Berwick  or  Oak- 
woods,  4. 

Sandwich,  N.   H.   Monthly  Meeting On 

the  third  fifth  day  in  the  month.  All  held  at 
Sandwich,  except  in  the  second  and  ninth 
months,  when  they  are  held  at  Sandwich  North 
Meeting  house. 

Meetings  for  worship. — Sandwich,  5;  Sand- 
wich, East  Meeting,  4;  Sandwich,  North  Meet- 
ing, 4;   Wolf  borough,  4. 


For  "The Friend 
WILUAM   EDMUNDSON. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Long  continued  travelling  and  exposure  to 
cold  and  various  other  hardships,  had  enfee- 
bled  William  Edmundson's  health,  and  render- 
ed it  difficult  for  him  to  leave  home.  The 
province  meeting  for  Leinster  was  approach 
ing,  at  which  it  was  customary  for  ministers 
and  elders  to  assemble,  and  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Society,  whether  its  members 
walked  answerably  to  their  holy  profession 
blameless  lives  and  conversations — "  I  had 
a  great  desire,"  says  he,  "  to  go  to  this  meet 
ing,  though  very  unwell;  so  in  the  faith  that 
the  Lord  would  give  me  ability,  I  set  forward 
and  rode  to  Athy,  fourteen  miles,  in  some 
pain,  and  next  morning  got  to  Castledermot 
to  the  meeting  of  elders  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  where  an  account  was  given  from 
each  meeting  in  our  province  of  the  state  of 
things  among  Friends.  My  spirit  was  under 
great  exercise  for  truth's  testimony,  and  on 
account  of  some  elders  that  were  in  danger  of 
coming  under  a  worldly  selfish  spirit — where- 
fore I,  with  some  other  brethren,  laboured 
hard  against  it,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed until  the  next  day.  I  spent  that  night  in 
travail  of  spirit  for  the  testimony  of  (ruth,  and 
besought  the  Lord  for  his  assistance.  We  met 
next  morning  early,  and  the  Lord's  power 
broke  through  all  opposition,  his  testimony 
was  exalted  over  all,  and  things  returned  again 
into  their  right  channel,  to  our  great  comfort. 
These  things beingconcluded  among  the  elders, 
we  all  went  into  the  public   meeting  for  the 

Worship  Of  God,  where,  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  1  bore  testimony, 
and  warned  Friends  to  beware  of  the  mystery 
of  Satan  in  drawing  the  minds  of  men  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  showing  the  danger  of 
riches  and  of  great  concerns  in  worldly  busi- 
ness. Friends'  understandings  were  opened, 
the  witness  for  God  reached,  and  many  ten- 
dered in  their  spirits." 

It    would    be    interesting    and    instructive, 
though   perhaps  not  a  little  alarming  to  some, 


could  we  hear  the  living  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  William  Edmundson  against  the  riches, 
and  grandeur,  and  ardent  pursuit  of  business, 
which  characterise  many  of  the  members  of 
our  Society  in  the  present  day. — With  what 
honest  and  manly  zeal  would  he  denounce  the 
pretended  Quakerism  of  those,  who,  though 
ranking  among  the  highest  professors  of  a  self- 
denying,  world-renouncing  religion,  are  bound 
to  their  temporal  concerns  by  a  tie  so  strong, 
that  death  only  can  sever  it — whose  spirits 
seem  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  devising  and 
executing  schemes  for  adding  to  their  wealth; 
and  to  increase  treasures  which  they  have 
neither  the  power  to  enjoy,  nor  the  disposition 
to  use,  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  afflicted.  From  many 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  are  glad  to  be  called  by  its 
name  to  take  away  their  reproach,  he  would 
withhold  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
declare  them  to  have  neither  lot  nor  part 
among  the  people  whom  he  owned  as  Quakers. 
If  any  one  weakness  more  than  another  may 
be  termed  the  besetting  sin  of  our  Society,  the 
pursuit  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  conformity  to  vain  and  expensive  fashions 
which  is  consequent  upon  it,  deserve  that  ap- 
pellation. It  lurks  in  every  department  of  the 
church,  and  hides  itself  under  so  many  spe- 
cious and  goodly  disguises,  that  its  real  cha- 
racter is  often  scarcely  suspected,  even  when 
it  has  taken  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
heart.  "  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  an  exclama- 
tion which,  though  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him 
in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  who  perfectly  understood 
all  the  frailty  and  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  force  and  ap- 
plication, in  the  view  of  many.  Their  con- 
duct is  a  direct  and  palpable  contradiction  to 
the  Saviour's  words,  and  to  judge  of  his  mean- 
ing by  their  actions  we  should  reverse  the  text, 
and  say,  "  How  hardly  shall  a  poor  man  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — "  Labour 
therefore  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  not 
for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life." — Such  is  the  practical  exposition  which 
results  from  their  conduct — they  go  on  year 
after  year,  augmenting  their  estates,  and  fear- 
fully increasing  their  responsibility;  while  the 
desire  after  wealth  becomes  more  and  more 
intense,  and  goads  them  on  to  greater  exer- 
tions to  satisfy  what  is  insatiable,  till  at  last 
the  messenger  of  death  summons  them  before 
the  bar  of  that  tribunal  from  whose  righteous 
condemnation  of  time  misspent,  of  talents  mis- 
employed, and  wealth  injuriously  hoarded,  not 
all  the  untold  treasures  of  a  thousand  worlds 
could  possibly  save  them. — The  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  of  admonition  written  by 
W.  Edmundson,  to  some  of  Ins  brethren,  may 
be  appropriately  cited  here,  viz: 

"  1  know  that  the  eagerness  after  the  lawful 
things  of  this  world,  at  this  time  hinders  many 
Friend's  growth  in  the  precious  truih  and  their 
service  to  it  in  their  day,  though  otherwise  of 
great  parts  and  abilities  to  do  much  service 
for  truth  on  many  accounts,  as  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  God.  But  we  cannot  serve  God 
as   we   ought  to  do  and  as  the  day  requires, 
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neither  please  the  Captain  of  our  spiritual 
warfare,  as  good  soldiers,  if  we  involve  and 
load  ourselves  with  the  things  of  this  world. 
And  this  is  the  great  failure  and  stumbling- 
block  at  this  day,  and  too  many  of  our  Society 
are  hurt  thereby,  who  have  in  measure  es- 
caped the  unclean,  unjust,  and  unlawful  things 
of  this  world,  and  washed  their  garments  from 
the  spots  thereof,  and  so  bear  the  name  of 
virgins,  yet  now  sit  down  in  the  dust,  in  the 
lawful  things  of  this  world,  without  a  due  con- 
sideration and  true  regard  of  the  right  use  and 
service  of  them  in  the  creation,  and  to  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  truth,  in  the  getting  and 
using  of  thern,  in  their  places  and  services. 
Thus  like  the  foolish  virgins  they  want  the  oil, 
that  would  make  their  lamps  burn  with  holy 
fragrant  smell,  according  to  divine  knowledge, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Lord's  blessed  truth, 
and  would  make  their  lights  shine,  in  which 
the  service  of  the  day  would  be  clearly  seen, 
and,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  rising  more  and 
more,  discover  all  things  that  are  offensive 
and  must  be  cast  out.  And  on  this  account 
great  danger  doth  appear,  that  many,  as  the 
foolish  virgins,  will  be  shut  out  of  the  bride- 
groom's chamber,  when  those  that  are  ready, 
who  have  shaken  themselves  from  the  dust 
and  put  on  the  beautiful  garments,  who  have 
oil  in  their  lamps,  and  do  rise  in  the  bright- 
ness of  this  glorious  day  of  the  Lord,  having 
their  affections  set  on  things  above  where 
Christ  is,  and  not  on  things  that  be  upon  the 
earth,  enter  with  Christ  into  the  wedding- 
chamber.  Now,  my  friend,  I  would  not  bur- 
then thee  with  words,  but  the  bowels  of  true 
love  are  open  to  thee  and  thine,  and  I  cer- 
tainly know  the  enemy  of  mankind  is  working 
in  a  mysterious  way,  to  overthrow  many  that 
liave  had  their  faces  Sion-wards,  and  persuade 
them  now  to  look  back  to  the  gain,  profit  and 
pleasure  of  those  things  that  are  soon  gone, 
and  a  little  of  which  will  serve  in  their  right 
use,  with  a  contented  mind  :  so  I  can  do  no 
less  but  give  notice  of  it,  that  thou  and  others 
may  escape  his  snares,  and  cast  off  those  bur- 
thens in  this  gospel-day,  and  cheerfully  run 
the  race  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  gene- 
ration, according  to  ability  and  gift  in  station 
and  place. 

"  I  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  shall 
cut  short,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  Lord, 
who  is  raising  his  holy  seed,  that  will  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  in  this  his  evil  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  in  other  things  that  he  hath 
made  head  in,  to  hinder  the  Lord's  people  in 
their  progress  towards  his  holy  rest,  that  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Though 
many  have  fallen  short  of  that  rest  in  such 
times  of  temptation;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  too 
many,  and  some  of  the  stars  of  this  day,  may 
fall  in  this  temptation,  and  presentation  of  the 
glorious  things  of  this  world  that  perish." 

In  the  year  1697,  he  went  over  to  England, 
accompanied  by  Roger  Roberts,  George 
Rooke,  and  John  Bancroft,  all  valuable  mi- 
nisters. They  attended  the  yearly  meeting  of 
London,  and  those  for  worship  held  in  Wales, 
Bristol  and  Colchester,  besides  visiting  many 
meetings  of  Friends  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  They  were  engaged  in  the  service 
about  seven  months.     Soon  after  his  return 


from  England,  he  accomplished  his  second 
marriage  with  Mary,  the  widow  of  Joshua 
Strangman,  on  which  he  thus  writes: — 

"  Now  Friends  having  had  my  intentions  of 
marriage  with  Mary  Strangman  under  their! 
consideration  for  some  time,  in  men's  and  wo- 1 
men's  meetings,  and  enquiry  being  made,  and 
all  things  clear :  also,  public  notice  given 
of  the  time  and  place,  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  and  fourth  of  the  week,  1697, 
before  a  public  assembly  in  our  usual  meeting- 
house at  Mounlmelick,  we  took  each  other  in 
marriage:  in  which  weighty  affair  the  Lord's 
heavenly  presence  accompanied  us,  to  our 
great  comfort  and  confirmation;  and  many  in 
that  meeting  being  sensible  thereof,  were  re- 
freshed in  their  spirits;  also  several  testimonies 
born  to  the  Lord's  goodness,  which  attended 
us  in  that  ordinance,  everlasting  praise  to  his 
worthy  name  for  ever.     Amen. 

"  I  continued  some  few  weeks  at  my  own 
house,  keeping  to  our  meetings  as  they  fell  in 
course,  until  our  province  quarterly  meeting  at 
Castledermot,  where  I  was  under  some  exer- 
cise, but  the  Lord's  power  and  heavenly  testi- 
mony prevailed,  and  the  service  of  truth  went 
on,  so  that  we  had  a  comfortable  heavenly 
meeting,  and  Friends  were  refreshed  in  the 
Lord.  When  the  service  of  that  meeting  was 
over,  which  held  part  of  three  days  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  public  service  in  truth's  af- 
fairs, I  went  home,  in  company  with  several 
Friends,  and  duly  attended  the  service  of  our 
meetings,  as  appointed,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
his  work,  and  his  concerned  servants  therein, 
although  a  worldly  selfish  spirit  in  some  strug- 
gled hard,  yet  the  Lord  crowned  his  testimony 
with  dominion,  his  heavenly  power  and  pre- 
sence appeared  with  us  and  for  us,  against  that 
spirit,  wlncn  so  predominated  in  soint-. 

"  At  our  following  national  meeting  at  Dub- 
lin, in  the  third  month,  1698,  several  testimo- 
nies were  borne  in  public  against  that  worldly 
earthly  spirit,  by  approved  brethren  both  of 
England  and  this  nation,  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  God,  which  was 
gloriously  manifested  among  us  on  this  occa- 
sion." 

In  the  sixth  month  following,  he  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  attended  many  of 
the  meetings  there;  and  then  went  to  Leinster 
province  meeting,  the  scene  of  his  frequent  and 
fervent  labours  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  right  order 
and  sound  principles.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  was 
a  great  appearance  of  Friends,  and  the  hea- 
venly glorious  presence  of  the  Lord  was  among 
us,  and  things  relating  to  church  government 
closely  discoursed  of,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
goud  of  his  people.  The  world  and  things  of 
it  in  particular  were  under  our  consideration, 

as  thoy  had  been    often  before,  viz:  the  riches, 

height,  finery  and  delight  thereof,  which  too 
much  prevailed  to  the  damage  of  many,  and 
hinderance  of  truth's  prosperity;  as  also  to  the 
grief  and  wounding  of  the  hearts  of  true,  sin- 
cere, self-denying  Friends,  who  loved  the  truth 
more  than  all. 

"  After  much  discourse  how  to  stop  the 
stream  thereof,  that  it  might  not  prevail  over 
our  Society,  it  appeared  difficult  to  accomplish, 
and  the  way  intricate,  how  to  deal  with  such, 


to  bring  them  into  the  bounds  of  Christian 
moderation,  to  use  the  creatures  in  their  pro- 
per places  and  services,  for  which  they  were 
created  and  given  of  God  to  men;  and  avoid 
covetousness.  So,  the  way  not  opening  with 
clearness  to  proceed,  I  desired  Friends  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting,  which  was  done,  and  the 
Friends  of  the  said  meeting  met  together  again, 
with  many  ancient  concerned  women.  I  de- 
sired v/e  might  be  still,  and  wait  on  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  open  our  hearts,  and  show  us 
how  to  proceed  in  this  weighty  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly Friends  were  all  still  and  quiet,  and 
the  Lord  filled  our  hearts  with  his  holy  spirit 
and  ancient  goodness;  so  that  tho  meeting  was 
covered  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  shined 
among  us:  then  a  way  opened  in  his  divine 
light,  how  to  proceed  in  the  present  affair,  and 
things  were  offered  to  the  meeting  in  that  mat- 
ter, which  answered  the  witness  of  God  in  all 
their  hearts,  so  that  there  was  an  agreement  to 
observe  the  same,  and  many  testimonies  borne 
to  truth's  limits,  and  against  the  covetous 
worldly  spirit.  So  Friends  parted  in  much 
gladness,  and  with  great  satisfaction." 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  last  number  of 
"  The  Friend,"  some  remarks  respecting 
Friends  attending  the  meetings  of  benevolent 
associations  which  are  opened  with  prayer. 
While  I  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to 
undervalue  the  efficacy  and  absolute  necessity 
of  sincere  aspirations  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  I 
believe  that  members  of  our  religious  Society 
cannot,  consistently,  co-operate  in  the  meetings 
of  any  society  which  are  opened  by  formal 
prayers.  To  those  who  would  wish  to  jus- 
tify themselves  in  such  a  practice,  the  following 
remarks  of  Robert  Barclay  may  not  be  inap- 
propriately revived: — "  If  it  were  their  known 
and  avowed  doctrine,  not  to  pray  without  the 
motion  of  the  spirit,  and  that  seriously  holding 
thereunto,  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  pray 
at  certain  prescribed  times  precisely,  (at  which 
time  they  determined  to  pray,  though  without 
the  spirit,)  then,  indeed,  we  might  be  accused 
of  uncharitableness  and  pride,  if  we  never 
joined  with  them  ;  and,  if  they  so  taught  and 
practised,  I  doubt  not  but  it  should  be  lawful 
for  us  so  to  do,  unless  there  should  appear 
some  manifest  and  evident  hypocrisy  or  delu- 
sion. But  seeing  they  profess  that  they  pray 
without  the  spirit,  and  seeing  God  has  per- 
suaded us,  that  such  prayers  are  abominable, 
how  can  we,  with  a  safe  conscience,  join  with 
an  abomination?  That  God  sometimes  con- 
descends to  them,  we  do  not  deny,  (albeit  now, 
when  the  spiritual  worship  is  openly  proclaim- 
ed, and  all  are  invited  unto  it,  the  case  is  other- 
wise, than  in  those  old  times  of  apostacy  and 
darkness,)  and,  therefore,  albeit  any  should  be- 
gin to  pray  in  our  presence,  not  expecting  the 
motion  of  the  spirit,  yet  if  it  manifestly  appear, 
that  God  in  condescension  did  concur  with 
such  an  one,  then,  according  to  God's  will,  we 
should  not  refuse  to  join  also;  but  this  is  rare, 
lest  thence,  they  should  be  confirmed  in  their 
false  principle.  And  albeit  this  seem  hard  in 
our  profession,  nevertheless,  it  is  so  confirmed 
by  the  authority  both  of  scripture  and  right 
reason,   that   many  convinced   thereof,   have 
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embraced  this  part  before  other  truths  which 
were  easier,  and  as  they  seemed  to  some, 
clearer." — (Apology,  Prop.  xi.  Sect.  24.) 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  the  violation  of 
our  testimony  in  this  particular  point  that  ren- 
ders mixed  associations  objectionable.  Such 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  places  of 
worship  of  other  religious  denominations,where 
it  is  expected  that  all  who  enter  will  uncover 
the  head,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  place.  I 
do  not  say  that  such  practice  is  enjoined,  but 
as  other  Christian  professors  believe  it  right, 
members  of  our  Society,  who  perhaps  may  be 
consistent  in  other  respects,  are  induced  to 
comply  with  it  to  avoid  the  gaze  and  remarks 
to  which  their  non-conformity  would  subject 
them.  By  intimate  association  with  others  we 
are  in  danger  of  imbibing  almost  impercepti- 
bly the  spirit  and  language  of  those  with  whom 
we  meet,  and  by  degrees,  if  we  do  not  lose  al- 
together the  characteristics  of  the  Quaker,  our 
attachment  to  the  testimonies  and  practices  of 
the  Society,  which  we  may  have  often  been 
cretly  persuaded  originated  in  the  wisdom  of 
truth,  is  greatly  weakened. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  active 
in  such  associations  are  young  persons,  most  of 
whom,  perhaps,  have  had  little  more  than  a  ge- 
neral impression  of  the  correctness  of  those  tes 
timonies  and  principles  which  are  most  liable 
to  be  violated  ;  to  these,  such  intermixtures 
more  especially  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  not  be  fortified  either  with  the  interna 
conviction  of  their  importance,  or  that  settled 
belief  in  their  rectitude,  which  would  enabl 
them  to  resist  temptation;  and  hence,  are  more 
readily  led  astray.  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
strict  adherence  to  these  principles  would  sub- 
ject us  to  incorrect  imputations,  and  our  mo- 
tives would  probably  be  Impugned  in  a  variety 
of  ways — yet  if  we  believe  they  are  Divine  re- 
quirements, what  resource  have  we?  Althougli 
they  may  "  seem  hard,  ought  we  not  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man'."  They  are  spoken  of  as 
"  little  things."  In  relation  to  this  it  may  be 
asked,  in  the  language  of  an  eminently  pious 
man,  "  Can  any  thing  be  deemed  little  or  u 
important  which  hinders,  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  the  immortal  soul's  approach  to  its 
Creator?"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  cannot  mingle 
with  the  world,  and  especially  with  pious  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  societies,  without  danger 
to  their  spiritual  welfare;  yet,  I  do  believe,  that 
if  done  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  those  who  are 
firmly  established  in  our  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples, and  are  concerned  to  exhibit  in  their 
daily  conduct  and  conversation  a  conformity 
to  them. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
and  I  know  of  few  better  methods,  may  we  not 
reasonably  anticipate  what  will  be  I  he  effects 
on  such  as  are  frequently  so  engaged?  Where 
there  is  one  who  is  concerned  to  act  with  uni- 
form consistency  on  such  occasions,  we  shall 
find  many  who  have  gradually  become  so  as- 
similated with  their  fellow-labourers,  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  discerned  from  them.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  are  those  to  do  who  feel  the  dictates  of 
benevolence  prompting  them  to  charitable 
deeds  and  are  convinced  that  the  objects  of 


proper — are  they  to  smother  this  heaven-born 
principle  and  hide  themselves  from  its  require- 
ments? By  no  means.  But  what  cannot  be 
done  through  the  medium  of  societies  com- 
posed of  our  own  members,  and  conducted  on 
our  own  principles,  he  content  to  do  by  means 
of  liberal  contributions  rather  than  personal 
service,  whenever  such  service  will  subject  us 
to  temptation,  and  endanger  in  any  degree  our 
spiritual  advancement.  I  believe  that  there 
are  enough  associations  of  a  benevolent  cha- 
racter, (in  conjunction  with  the  general  inte- 
rests of  our  Society,)  composed  of  our  mem- 
bers, to  enlist  fully  the  time  and  talents  of  all 
within  its  borders,  nevertheless,  we  need  not 
withhold  pecuniary  aid  according  to  our  re- 
spective abilities,  from  other  associations  whose 
objects  are  decidedly  good. 

Many  of  our  testimonies  are  peculiar  to  us, 
and  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  necessary 
we  should  guard  against  every  thing  by  which 
our  affection  for  them  may  be  diminished,  if 
we  sincerely  desire  to  uphold  thein  with  con 
sistency.  Were  we  more  concerned  in  this 
particular,  we  should  find  ourselves  led  into  a 
retired  and  holy  life.  To  attain  this,  our  na- 
tural inclinations  must  be  denied;  and  we  shall 
discover  that  the  faithful  support  of  our  princi- 
ples admits  of  no  assimilation  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  whether  manifested  in  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  benevolent  feelings,  or  the  more 
common  indulgence  in  the  corrupt  and  vary 
ing  fashions  of  the  world.  A.  Z. 

God  made  us  for  eternity,  and  his  aim  in  all 
he  does,  is  to  bring  us  happily  to  it.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  pain,  sickness,  crosses,  to 
break  the  strong  chain  which  binds  us  to  the 
world,  and  force  us  to  take  part  with  God  in 
his  grana  design. — Adam's  Private  Thought 

If  I  was  to  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  my  body  to  be  burned,  Christ  would 
say  to  me,  "  This  is  not  the  sacrifice  I  want: 
give  up  that  darling  lust;  give  up  every  sin 
give  up  thy  will;  sacrifice  thyself  to  be  as  a 
whole  burnt-offering  in  the  fire  of  love,  and 
for  the  joy  of  my  salvation." — ib. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH,  9,  1833. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  letters  received  from  our  correspondents 
we  learn  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends 
convened  at  Whitev?ater,(Richmond,)  Indiana 
on  second  day,  the  seventh  of  last  month,  and 
closed  on  the  twelfth 

Shortly  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  session  the  cholera  appeared  in  Richmond 
and  its  vicinity,  which  probably  deterred  some 
Friends  from  attending,  and  rendered  a  few  of 
the  first  sittings  smaller  than  usual.  But  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  week  the  meeting  in- 
creased considerably,  ard  through  mercy  no 
Friend  took  the  epidemic.  The  business  of 
Society  was  conducted  with  much  unity  and 
harmony,  and  an  evidence  was  graciously  af- 


the  Master  of  our  assemblies  was  pleased  to 
bless  the  assembly  with  a  degree  of  his  pre- 
serving presence.  A  large  number  of  young 
persons  attended,  whose  sober  and  consistent 
demeanour  was  encouraging — furnishing  the 
animating  hope  that  many  of  them  arc  pre- 
paring for  usefulness  in  the  Society.  After 
the  reading  of  the  queries  and  answers,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  general 
state  of  Society,  who  prepared  an  epistle  of 
brotherly  advice  to  be  sent  down  to  the  con- 
stituent meetings  and  members,  which  was 
united  with  by  the  yearly  meeting.  Friends 
parted  from  each  other  under  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  continued  mercy  of  our  heavenly  Shep- 
herd, and  with  feelings  of  increased  love  for 
one- another.  As  members  of  the  same  reli- 
gious Society,  and  brethren  in  Christian  pro- 
fession, we  can  rejoice  with  them  in  the  fresh 
favour  vouchsafed  in  this  annual  solemnity;  be- 
lieving that  such  seasons  have  a  tendency  to 
bind  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to 
give  them  that  intimate  feeling  and  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare,  that  "  if  one  member 
suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  if  one 
member  he  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it." 

A  friend  from  the  eastward  having  forwarded 
an  account  of  meetings  within  the  boundaries 
of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
corrected  up  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  present 
year ;  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  this 
journal  a  receptacle  of  all  similar  statements 
which  may  be  supplied,  we  have  inserted  the 
whole  of  it  in  the  present  number.  We  have 
on  file  several  accounts  of  the  same  kind  rela- 
tive to  other  parts,  which  we  design  to  insert. 
The  object  in  collecting  these  statements  be- 
ing to  provide  materials  for  publishing  a  gene- 
ral account  of  Friends'  meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent, we  embrace  this  occasion  to  renew  our 
solicitation  to  clerks  of  quarterly  meetings  to 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  perfecting  the 
plan. 

A  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Haddonfield 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on  third  day, 
the  26th  instant,  at  Cropwell  meeting  house, 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Nathaniel  N.  Stokes,  Secretary. 

Uth  mo.  2d,  1833. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  sixth  day,  the  29th  instant, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house. 

Henry  CorE,  Secretary. 

lith  month,  1833. 

Packages  and  letters  for  the  inmates  of 
Haverford  School,  may  be  left  with  William 
Salter,  at  the  Bible  Depository,  No.  50,  North 
Fourth  street. 

IMA  month  9th,  1833. 


some  of  those  associations  are  laudable  and  i  forded  that  He  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be 
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"For  The  Friend." 

Robert  Hall  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  name  of  Robert  Hall  is  familiar  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  His 
extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  surpassing 
eloquence,  and  great  learning,  have  given  him 
a  place  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  our 
times.  At  an  age  when  most  young  persons 
have  but  begun  to  study,  he  had  become  con- 
versant with  several  departments  of  knowledge 
which  are  usually  supposed  to  require  the  ma- 
tured intellect  and  habits  of  thinking,  the  result 
of  long  continued  application;  ardent,  imagina- 
tive, and  addicted  to  speculation,  he  displayed 
at  the  very  dawn  of  manhood  powers  of  oratory 
which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  sta- 
bility of  his  character,  and  was  thus  exposed  to 
temptations,  from  the  effects  of  which  nothing 
short  of  Divine  interposition  could  have  res- 
cued him.  In  his  youlh  a  materialist,  an  ex- 
travagant admirer  of  Priestly,  and  an  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  man  as  they  were  proclaimed 
from  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  Hall 
might  well  excite  the  fears  of  the  friends  of 
religion,  and  be  thought  to  stand  upon  the 
very  verge  of  infidelity.  His  mind  was  naturally 
acute  and  discriminating;  his  perception  of  the 
relation  of  things  is  described  as  almost  in- 
tuitive, and  the  reasoning  faculty  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favour- 
ite studies,  which  were  principally  of  an  ab- 
stract character.  Yet  all  this  would  have 
availed  but  little,  in  preserving  him  from  "  the 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  had  there  not  been  that 
sincere  love  of  truth,  for  the  absence  of  which 
no  merely  intellectual  endowments  can  com- 
pensate. This  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  the 
character  of  Robert  Hall — prejudice  might 
distort,  or  flattery  obscure  for  a  lime  his  men- 
tal vision,  but  the  love  of  truth  prevailed;  and 
when  it  pleased  Divine  Providence,  through  the 
medium  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  sufferings, 
to  prepare  him  to  receive  those  great  doctrines 
which  are  only  to  be  known  of  Him,  he  became 
remarkable  for  the  humility  and  devotedness 
of  his  Christian  character.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  trace  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  the 
renunciation  of  his  errors.    Our  limits  will  not 


permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  those  out- 
ward means  which  seem  to  have  been  designed 
by  Providence  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
death  of  his  father,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  the  soundness  of  his  religious  principles, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  events.  "  My 
materialism,"  he  says,  "  I  buried  in  my  father's 
grave."  His  tendency  to  Socinianism,  for  it 
never  amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  that  seductive  creed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  corrected  by  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  its  effects,  as  exhibited 
in  a  congregation  over  which  he  was  called  to 
preside,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  free- 
dom of  his  religious  opinions.  The  result  of 
this  connection  was  remarkable;  Hall's  doc- 
trines became  more  and  more  scriptural,  he 
enforced  with  increasing  earnestness  those 
fundamental  truths  which  distinguish  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  be 
instrumental  in  bringing  back  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  truths,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  confirm  them 
in  their  unsound  principles.  The  progress  of 
political  events  too,  at  that  disastrous  period, 
had  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  Robert 
Hall.  Like  Burke,  he  was  an  early  advocate 
of  the  French  revolution;  like  him,  when  the 
principles  of  the  actors  in  that  sanguinary 
scene  were  developed,  he  opposed  them  with 
untiring  zeal  and  commanding  talent.  His 
sermon  on  the  tendency  of  modern  infidelity,  is 
believed  to  have  done  much  towards  stemming 
that  torrent  of  irreligion  which  had  devastated 
France,  and  threatened  Christendom. 

But  it  was  under  the  pressure  of  calamity 
that  this  eminent  man  was  to  be  made  to  feel 
his  faith.  He  had  long  suffered  under  a  most 
painful  disease,  when  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  age  he  experienced  two  attacks  of  mental 
alienation;  he  soon  recovered  from  this  dread- 
ful malady,  and  his  mind  retained  its  wonted 
vigour  until  the  close  of  his  life,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  was  from 
the  period  of  his  recovery  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  date  "  the  thorough  reformation  of 
his  character,  and  the  complete  renewal  of  his 
heart  and  affections."  His  humility  became 
more  conspicuous,  his  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  truth  more  steady,  his  devotion  more  ardent. 
We  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  allude 
thus  cursorily  to  the  leading  features  in  the 
character  and  history  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual. The  very  imperfect  sketch  which 
has  been  given  may,  however,  serve  to  intro- 
duce to  the  readers  of"  The  Friend,"  a  letter 
addressed  to  Hall,  by  his  early  friend,  the  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  epistolary  writing 
to  be  found  in  our  language.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of 


Hall's  recovery  from  one  of  bis  attacks  of  in- 
sanity. 

"  Bombay,  Sept.  21,  1805. 
"  My  dear  Hall, 

"  I  believe  that  in  the  hurry  of  leaving 
England,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter  which 
you  wrote  to  me  in  December,  1803.  I  did 
not,  however,  forget  your  interesting  young 
friend,  from  whom  I  have  had  one  letter  from 
Constantinople,  and  to  whom  I  have  twice 
written  at  Cairo,  where  he  now  is.  No  re- 
quest of  yours  could,  indeed,  be  lightly  es- 
teemed by  me. 

"  It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  in 
drawing  up  (merely  for  my  own  use)  a  short 
sketch  of  my  life,  that  I  had  occasion  to  give 
a  faithful  statement  of  my  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
you.  On  the  most  impartial  survey  of  my 
early  life,  I  could  see  nothing  which  tended  so 
much  to  excite  and  invigorate  my  understand- 
ing, and  to  direct  it  towards  high,  though,  per- 
haps, scarcely  accessible  objects,  as  my  inti- 
macy with  you.  Five-and-twenty  years  are 
now  past  since  we  first  met ;  yet  hardly  any 
thing  has  occurred  since,  which  has  left  a 
deeper  or  more  agreeable  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  now  remember  the  extraordinary 
union  of  brilliant  fancy  with  acute  intellect, 
which  would  have  excited  more  admiration 
than  it  has  done,  if  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  amusement  of  the  great  and  the  learned, 
instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  far  more 
noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and  re- 
forming the  poor  and  the  forgotten. 

"  It  was  then  too  early  for  me  to  discover 
that  extreme  purity,  which  in  a  mind  preoccu- 
pied with  the  low  realities  of  life,  would  have 
been  no  natural  companion  of  so  much  activity 
and  ardour,  but  which  thoroughly  detached 
you  from  the  world,  and  made  you  the  inhabit- 
ant of  regions  where  alone  it  is  possible  to 
he  always  active  without  impurity,  and  where 
the  ardour  of  your  sensibility  had  unbounded 
scope  amid  the  inexhaustible  combinations  of 
beauty  and  excellence. 

"  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  preserve  an  exact 
medium.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  decide 
how  much  ideal  models  ought  to  be  combined 
with  experience  ;  how  much  of  the  future 
should  be  let  into  the  present,  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  To  enoble  and  purify, 
without  raising  us  above  the  sphere  of  our 
usefulness, — to  qualify  us  for  what  we  ought 
to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for  that  to  which 
we  must  submit, — are  great  and  difficult  pro- 
blems, which  can  be  but  imperfectly  solved. 

"  It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly, 
not  only  for  his  present  enjoyments,  but  for  his 
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future  prospects.  Perhaps,  my  good  friend, 
you  have  fallen  into  this  error  of  superior  na- 
tures. From  this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen 
that  calamity  with  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  you,  which  to  a  mind  less  forti- 
fied by  reason  and  religion  I  should  not  dare 
to  mention,  but  which  I  really  consider  in  you 
as  little  more  than  the  indignant  struggles  of 
a  pure  mind  with  the  low  realities  which  sur- 
round it, — the  fervent  aspirations  after  regions 
more  congenial  to  it, — and  a  momentary  blind- 
ness, produced  by  the  fixed  contemplation  of 
objects  too  bright  for  human  vision.  I  may 
say,  in  this  case,  in  a  far  grander  sense  than 
that  in  which  the  words  were  originally  spoken 
by  our  great  poet, 


-And  yet 


The  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven.' 

"  On  your  return  to  us,  you  must  surely 
have  found  consolation  in  the  only  terrestrial 
produce  which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite  ; 
in  the  affections  and  attachments  you  have  in- 
spired, which  you  were  most  worthy  to  inspire, 
and  which  no  human  pollution  can  rob  of  their 
heavenly  nature.  If  I  were  to  prosecute  the 
reflections  and  indulge  the  feelings  which  at 
this  moment  fill  my  mind,  I  should  soon  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether,  for  a  calamity  derived 
from  such  a  source,  and  attended  with  such 
consolations,  1  should  so  far  yield  to  the  views 
and  opinions  of  men  as  to  seek  to  condole  with 
you.  But  I  check  myself,  and  I  exhort  you, 
my  most  worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best 
propensities,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their 
object.  You  cannot  live  for  men  without 
living  with  them.  Serve  God  then  by  the  ac- 
tive service  of  men.  Contemplate  more  the 
good  you  can  do  than  the  evil  you  can  only 
lament.  Allow  yourself  to  see  the  loveliness 
of  virtue  amid  all  its  imperfections  ;  and  em- 
ploy your  moral  imagination,  not  so  much  by 
bringing  it  into  contrast  with  the  model  of 
ideal  perfection,  as  in  gently  blending  some  of 
the  fainter  colours  of  the  latter  with  the 
brighter  hues  of  real  experienced  excellence  ; 
thus  heightening  their  beauty,  instead  of 
broadening  the  shade  which  must  surround  us 
till  we  awaken  from  this  dream  in  other 
spheres  of  existence. 

"  My  habits  of  life  have  not  been  favourable 
to  this  train  of  meditation.  I  have  been  too 
busy  or  too  trifling.  My  nature,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  better  consulted  if  I  had  been 
placed  in  a  quieter  station,  where  speculations 
might  have  been  my  business,  and  visions  of 
the  fair  and  good  my  chief  recreation.  When 
I  approach  you,  1  feel  a  powerful  attraction 
towards  this  which  seems  the  natural  destiny 
of  my  mind  ;  but  habit  opposes  obstacles,  and 
duty  calls  me  off,  and  reason  frowns  on  him 
who  wastes  that  reflection  on  a  destiny  inde- 
pendent of  him  which  he  ought  to  reserve  for 
actions  of  which  he  is  the  master. 

41  In  another  letter   I  may  write  to  you  on 
miscellaneous  subjects  ;   at  present   I   cannot 
bring   my   mind   to   speak  of  them.     Let   me 
hear  from  you  soon  and  often. 
"  Farewell,  my  dear  friend, 

"  Yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

"  James  Mackintosh." 


Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of  Free 
and  Slave  Labour. 

(Continued  from  page  350 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
Cuba,  the  following  information  is  given  in  the 
evidence  of  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles 
Elphinstone  Fleeming,  before  the  commons' 
committee. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  people 
of  colour  in  Cuba? — Yes. 

"  What  did  their  condition  appear  to  be? — 
They  are  in  good  condition;  some  of  the  brown 
people  are  very  rich  people;  some  of  the  blacks, 
too,  are  very  wealthy  people. 

"  What  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  of 
free  people? — All  the  free  people  are  in  very 
good  condition  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  or  seen  any  thing  in 
Cuba  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  the 
free  people  of  colour  were  not  industrious? — 
No,  I  never  heard  in  Cuba  any  complaints  of 
their  want  of  industry;  I  think  they  are  gene- 
rally as  industrious  as  the  Spaniards. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  any  instance 
of  free  persons  of  colour  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba? — Yes,  a 
great  many;  I  have  seen  white  people  em- 
ployed in  Cuba,  the  people  that  came  from  the 
Canary  islands,  in  field  work,  and  they  manage 
all  the  indigo. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  any  of  the  free  per- 
sons of  colour  made  cane-holes? — Yes;  I  have 
seen  the  free  people  making  cane-holes,  and 
some  of  them  work  the  whole  estate  without 
slaves. 

"  Are  there  instances  of  small  sugar  estates 
working  entirely  without  slaves? — Yes;  they 
grow  the  cane,  and  sell  it  to  persons  who  boil 
it. 

"  What  is  the  total  number  of  free  persons 
that  work  upon  sugar  estates,  to  your  know- 
ledge, in  the  island  of  Cuba? — I  had  no  means 
f  ascertaining  that,  but  there  was  a  great 
number;  they  hire  them  when  they  have  not 
enough. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  them? — 
No,  I  never  heard  of  any  difficulty. 

Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  is? — 
It  is  very  high  for  working  on  a  sugar  planta 
tion;  a  free  person  will  gain  two  piseltas  t 
day;  that  is  about  eighteen  pence,  or  more 
than  that;  in  that  country  it  will  be  more  than 
half  a  dollar. 

Are  the  wages  usually  paid  in  coin 
coin  generally,  bai.  they  sometimes  pay  them 
n  goods. 

"  When  you  speak  of  their  selling  the  canes, 
do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  general  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  of  colour? — Some 
free  peisons  manufacture  their  own  sugar,  but 
the  boilers  are  expensive,  they  generally  sell 
them  to  a  richer  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
The  produce  of  the  raw  material  they 
give  to  a  capitalist  to  be  manufactured? — Yes, 
and  I  have  heard  that  they  sometimes  get  a 
part  of  it  back  manufactured. 

"  What  may  be  the  extent  of  any  of  the 
estates  of  the  persons  that  sell  the  canes  in 
that  way? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 

"  Are  they  like  the  estates  in  our  own  colo- 
nies?— They   are    better  land.     I   knew   one 


man  that  had  thirty  fanagas  of  cane.  A  fanaga 
corresponds  to  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 

"  Was  it  wrought  by  free  labour? — Entirely 
wrought  by  free  labour. 

"  Was  the  process  upon  that  estate  exactly 
the  same  as  upon  a  slave  cultivated  sugar 
estate,  cane-hole  digging,  and  all  the  process 
of  culture  the  same? — Yes;  all  except  the 
boiling. 

What  is  the  largest  estate  you  have  known 
cultivated  by  free  labour? — I  suppose  that  is 
the  largest  I  have  known. 

That  was  about  45  acres? — Yes,  in  that 
one  piece;  but  he  had  other  land  besides  that. 
The  estates  in  Cuba  are  much  more  extensive 
than  in  Jamaica,  and  sometimes  pieces  are  let 
off  to  free  negroes. 

"  Was  that  estate  entirely  cultivated  by  free 
labour? — Entirely;  I  was  told  the  slaves  had 
all  been  sold. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  free  la- 
bourers employed  upon  that  estate? — I  should 
suppose  there  were  upwards  of  300  people 
upon  it;  they  were  all  hutted. 

"  Were  they  all  receiving  about  the  same 
rate  of  wages  you  have  mentioned? — Yes; 
some  received  more. 

"  Among  the  Creole  slaves  in  Cuba,  does 
discontent  exist  in  the  same  degree  as  there 
exists  in  Jamaica? — No;  there  is  very  little 
discontent  atnong  the  slaves  in  Cuba,  because 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  for  legal 
manumission,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  English 
islands,  compulsory  manumission;  they  are  all 
valued,  and  whenever  they  make  up  their 
price,  they  may  free  themselves  if  they  please, 
or  their  children,  or  their  wives.  They  work 
by  piece-work;  they  are  not  driven  generally, 
although  some  of  the  estates  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  and  Americans  do  drive,  but  \ 
never  saw  a  Spanish  estate  drive. 

"  Are  the  committee  to  understand,  then, 
that  freedom  is  not  placed  beyond  the  hopes 
or  the  means  of  acquirement  of  any  slave  in 
the  island  of  Cuba? — No;  freedom  is  not  be- 
yond the  hopes  of  every  slave  in  Cuba;  and 
they  may  change  their  masters  whenever  they 
please,  if  they  can  find  another  who  will  give 
the  price;  this  is  frequently  done. 

"  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  having  extra 
time  for  work,  which,  when  performed  with 
diligence,  may  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
having  always  the  hope  of  freedom  before 
them,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  more 
contented  with  their  situation  than  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica,  who  work  harder  and  have  no 
such  hope? — Yes,  entirely;  but  I  do  not  speak 
alone  of  Cuba,  because  the  Carraccas  is  just 
in  the  same  situation.  I  was  some  months  in 
the  Carraccas,  where  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  free  people. 

"  Does  the  task-work  prevail  on  sugar 
estates  in  Cuba? — Yes,  on  the  sugar  estates 
likewise,  and  so  it  does  in  the  Carraccas. 

"•  Free  labour  being  considered  by  many  of 
the  Spaniards  cheaper  than  slave  labour,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  desire  that  has  been 
evinced  by  the  Spaniards  to  import  so  largely 
into  Cuba? — The  desire  to  import  Africans  is 
not  by  the  Spaniards;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  ad- 
venturers that  come  to  the  island,  and  by  the 
expelled  people  from  South  America. 
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"  Are  there  not  continual  supplies  of  newly 
imported  Africans  brought  upon  the  estates 
possessed  by  the  Spanish  proprietors? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  general;  I  know  many  pro- 
prietors in  Cuba  that  will  not  purchase  an 
African. 

"  What  becomes  of  the  great  number  of 
Africans  imported,  as  appears  from  the  dif- 
ferent papers,  into  Cuba? — They  are  employed 
generally  on  the  new  estates,  and  some  old  pro- 
prietors purchase  them,  but  rarely. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  greater 
difficulty  in  adopting  the  system  of  free  labour 
upon  the  sugar  estates  in  the  English  islands, 
than  in  the  Spanish  islands? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

"  Will  you  explain  why? — Because  all  the 
English  inhabitants  that  ever  I  was  acquainted 
with  are  against  free  labour,  and  consequently 
they  would  resist  it. 

"  Independently  of  the  opinion  that  may  be 
entertained  by  planters  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  is  there  in  the  thing  itself  any- 
greater  difficulty  in  the  English  West  India 
islands  than  in  Cuba? — I  think  none.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  West  Indies  could  be  culti- 
vated by  free  labour;  and  I  ground  that  opinion 
upon  my  experience  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
Hayti,  in  the  Carraccas,  particularly  where  all 
are  free,  and  in  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and 
Cuba,  and  upon  the  industry  of  the  free  ne- 
groes in  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas. 

"  What  proportion  do  those  whom  you 
know  or  have  understood  to  work  in  the  field, 
bear  to  the  mass  of  the  slave  population  em- 
ployed in  field  labour  in  Cuba? — Upon  the 
sugar  estates,  the  proportion  of  free  labour  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  slaves;  but  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  interior,  where  corn  is  grown 
and  cattle  bred,  the  free  labour  exceeds  the 
slaves. 

"  It  being  a  nicely  balanced  question  in 
Cuba  between  the  comparative  profit  of  slave 
labour  and  free  labour,  are  you  of  opinion, 
that  if  a  royal  ordinance  wa3  to  go  forth  from 
Spain,  liberating  all  the  slaves  in  Cuba,  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  would  cease  in  that  island, 
and  that  confusion  would  ensue? — No;  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  not  the  least  confusion 
would  ensue. 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  many  sugar  plan 
tations  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation? — 
Not  one  in  Cuba;  there  is  no  dislike  to  employ 
free  people  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  there  is 
in  all  the  English  islands. 

"  Will  you  state  whether  the  mixed  state  of 
emancipation  and  partial  emancipation  in  the 
Carraccas  produced  perceptibly  any  confusion 
or  disorder  among  the  black  population? — 
During  the  three  different  times  that  I  visitec 
the  Carraccas,  I  never  saw  any  disorder,  ant 
I  never  heard  of  any,  except  such  as  was  oc 
casioned  by  political  convulsions. 

"  Upon  general  principles,  or  upon  the  score 
of  profit? — Upon  the  score  of  profit;  the  Mar- 
quis del  Toro,  a  cousin  of  Bolivar,  who  has 
immense  estates  there,  and  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  slaves,  worked  them  all  by  free  labour, 
"  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you 
knew  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  slaves  and 
free  blacks  worked  together  upon  sugar  planta- 
tions?— Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Carraccas. 
"  And  therefore  they  continue  the  labour  on 


sugar  plantations  freely  and  voluntarily? — Yes, 
freely  and  voluntarily. 

"  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  un- 
ler  Bolivar's  order,  has  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
n  the  provinces  of  the  Carraccas  and  Marga- 
rita increased  or  diminished? — It  has  increased; 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  and  I  was 
told  so;  I  never  heard  it  contradicted.  I  know 
many  estates  that  had  not  been  cultivated  pre-i 
viously,  have  been  cultivated  as  sugar  estates 
of  late  years,  in  the  low  part  of  the  country. 

Can  you  state  at  all  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  sugar  estates  in  the  Carrac- 
cas?— No,  1  cannot;  it  is  an  immense  country. 
What  is  the  proportion  of  slaves  there  to 
the  free  population? — The  free  population  ex- 
ceeds the  slaves  very  much. 

"  At  the  time  emancipation  was  declared, 
what  was  the  proportion? — At  that  time,  per- 
haps, the  white  and  coloured  people,  free, 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  slaves;  in  Cuba, 
the  white  population  is  superior,  but  in  the 
Carraccas,  it  was  about  equal. 

Putting  the  fears  of  the  planters  aside, 
should  you  have  any  apprehension  about  adopt- 
ing the  same  system  of  emancipation  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Carraccas? — No;  before  the  late  insur- 
rection in  Jamaica,  I  should  have  had  no  fear 
of  the  success  of  such  a  measure.  I  doubt  it 
now,  because  the  slaves  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree inured  to  bloodshed,  and  revengeful  feel- 
ings must  exist  from  what  has  taken  place; 
and  therefore  I  consider  it  much  more  dan- 
gerous, though  more  necessary."     *     *     * 

"  Supposing  the  slaves  to  be  emancipated 
generally,  do  you  believe  they  would  be  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  themselves  by  their  own 
labour? — Yes,  I  think  they  would,  certainly; 
and,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Cuba, 
Curacoa,  Bahamas,  and  Trinidad,  able  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  as  well  as  it  is  now. 

"  Did  you  observe,  upon  the  whole,  that 
they  were  industrious  in  their  habits,  or  other- 
wise?— The  slaves  are  not  industrious,  unless 
when  they  work  for  themselves;  but  when 
they  work  for  themselves  upon  the  Saturdays 
that  they  have,  and  the  Sundays,  they  are  very 
industrious  in  cultivating  their  own  lands.  I 
have  had  slaves  who  worked  for  hire  after- 
wards most  industriously. 

"  When  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
master  under  compulsion,  they  are  not  so  in- 
dustrious as  when  they  work  for  their  own 
benefit? — Certainly  not;  it  has  always  ap 
peared  to  me,  that  slaves  worked  in  a  gang 
and  under  overseers,  did  as  little  as  they  could 
avoid  doing,  but  by  hire,  work  as  much  as  they 
could  do." 

Memoranda    of  a   residence  at  the   Court   of 
London. 


I  staid  on  ship-board  two  days,  waiting  the 
proper  order  from  London,  for  which  the  con 
sul  had  written,  to  have  my  baggage  passed 
During  this  interval  the  surrounding  scene  lost 
none  of  its  interest.  It  was  further  enlivened 
by  visiters  coming  on  board  the  ship.  We 
20t  the  London  newspapers  wet  from  the  press, 
It  is  aremark  of  Humboldt,  that  no  language 


can  express  the  emotion  which  almost  every 
American  feels  when  he  first  touches  the  shores 
of  Europe.  This  feeling  must  have  a  special 
increase,  if  it  be  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  going  to  England.  Her  fame 
is  constantly  before  him.  He  hears  of  her 
statesmen,  her  orators,  her  scholars,  her  phi- 
losophers, her  patriots.  Her  poets  train  his 
imagination.  Her  language  is  his,  with  its 
whole  intellectual  riches,  past,  and  for  ever 
newly  flowing  ;  a  tie,  to  use  Burke's  figure, 
light  as  air,  and  unseen  ;  but  stronger  than 
links  of  iron.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
and  of  hostile  collision,  he  clings  to  her  lineage. 
Places  and  incidents  that  Englishmen  pass  by, 
fill  his  imagination.  He  sees  the  past  in  con- 
junction with  the  present.  Three  thousand 
miles,  said  Franklin,  are  as  three  thousand 
years.  Intervention  of  space  seems  to  kindle 
enthusiasm,  like  intervention  of  time.  Is  it  not 
fit  that  two  such  nations  should  be  friends  ? 
Let  us  hope  so.  It  is  the  hope  which  every 
minister  from  the  United  States  should  carry 
with  him  to  England.  It  is  the  hope  in  which 
every  British  minister  of  state  should  meet 
him.  If,  nevertheless,  rivalry  is  in  the  nature 
of  things,  at  least  let  it  be  on  fair  principles. 
Let  it  be  generous,  never  paltry,  never  malig- 
lant. 

The  order  for  my  baggage  not  arriving  at 
the  time  expected,  I  landed  without  it.  Pre- 
ferring to  land  at  Portsmouth,  the  boats  were 
prepared,  and  on  the  nineteenth  I  left  the  ship. 
The  commodore  and  some  of  his  officers  ac- 
companied me. 

When  we  reached  the  shore,  tide  waiters 
advanced  to  take  possession  of  my  baggage. 
They  were  informed  of  my  public  character. 
This  did  not  turn  them  from  their  purpose. 
The  national  ship  from  which  I  had  debarked, 
was  in  view;  her  colours  flying;  the  very  salute 
had  been  heard.  Still  they  alleged,  that  having 
receiving  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  they  must 
inspect  my  baggage.  I  said  'o  Commodore 
Stewart  that,  strictly,  they  were  right,  and  di- 
rected my  servant  to  deliver  it.  There  was 
but  little,  the  principal  part  having  been  left 
on  board  to  await  the  permit  of  exemption, 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  these  anxious 
guardians  of  the  revenue  would  have  satisfied 
their  sense  of  duty  by  a  merely  formal  exami- 
nation of  what  was  delivered  so  readily.  Not 
so;  carpet  bags  were  ransacked;  the  folds  of 
linen  opened,  as  if  Brussels  lace  had  been  hid- 
den in  them;  small  portmanteaus  peered  into, 
as  if  contraband  lurked  in  every  corner.  No- 
thing was  overlooked.  A  few  books  brought 
for  amusement  on  the  voyage  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  [  had  to  go  on  without  them.  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  make  complaint 
of  this  mock  official  fidelity  and  subaltern  folly, 
hut  from  an  unwillingness  to  begin  my  public 
career  with  a  complaint ;  and  I  remembered 
to  have  heard  Mr.  Adams  say,  that  when  the 
allied  sovereigns  visited  England  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  their  baggage  was  inspected  at 
Dover,  the  order  for  exemption  having,  by  an 
inadvertence  not  been  sent.  There  is  no  pri- 
vilege, by  positive  law,  of  a  foreign  minister's 
effects  from  custom  house  examination  ;  but 
bv  universal  comity,  it  is  forborne.  The  exer- 
cise of  such  a  claim  with  the  privity  of  a  go- 
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vernment  would  become  an  affront.  I  must 
add,  that  the  order  for  the  full  delivery  of  all 
mine,  with  every  immunity,  arrived  at  Cowes 
soon  after  I  left  the  ship. 

I  proceeded  to  the  George  Inn  in  Ports 
mouth,  where  the  commodore  and  his  officers 
were  to  give  me  the  favour  of  their  company 
to  dinner.  Arrived  there,  we  had  every  at- 
tention from  the  master  and  his  servants. 
Comfortable  apartments  had  been  provided, 
and  we  found  throughout  that  careful  anticipa- 
tion of  our  wants  and  orderly  arangement  of 
every  thing,  for  which  we  had  understood 
English  iDns  were  remarkable. 

Whilst  seated  round  our  fire  in  the  evening, 
fatigued  by  the  excitements  we  had  gone 
through,  and  waiting  the  summons  to  dinner, 
we  heard  bells.  It  was  a  fine  chime,  to  which 
we  all  listened,  my  wife  being  particularly  fond 
of  their  music.  Sometimes  the  sound  grew 
faint,  and  then,  from  a  turn  in  the  wind  came 
back  in  peals.  We  knew  not  the  cause.  I 
passed  in  our  thoughts,  that  the  same  bell 
might  have  rung  their  hurras  for  the  victoriei 
of  Hawke  and  Nelson  :  "  Perhaps"  said  one 
one  of  the  party,  "/or  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel's 
too."  Thus  musing,  an  unexpected  piece  of 
intelligence  found  its  way  into  our  circle.  W« 
were  given  to  understand,  that  they  were  ring 
ing  on  the  occasion  of  my  arrival ;  a  compli 
ment  to  my  station  to  which  I  had  not  looked. 
We  went  into  our  first  dinner  in  England  under 
a  continuation  of  their  peals.  When  reassem 
bled  in  our  sitting  room,  I  had  an  intimation 
that  "  The  Royal  Bell-ringers"  were  in  waiting 
in  the  hall,  desirous  of  seeing  me.  They  did 
not  ask  admittance,  I  was  told,  but  at  my 
pleasure.  I  directed  them  to  be  shown  in  at 
once,  beginning  now  to  understand  the  spring 
to  the  compliment.  Eight  men  with  coats 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  hereupon  slowly 
entered.  They  ranged  themselves  one  after 
another,  in  a  solemn  line  along  the  wall.  Every 
thing  being  adjusted,  the  spokesman  at  their 
head  broke  silence  with  the  following  add 
He  said  that  they  had  come  "  with  their  due 
and  customary  respects,  to  wish  me  joy  on  my 
safe  arrival  in  Old  England,  as  ambassador  ex 
traordinary  from  the  United  States,  hoping  to 
receive  from  me  the  usual  favour,  such  as  they 
had  received  from  other  ambassadors,  for 
which  they  had  their  book  to  show."  Their 
book  was  a  curiosity.  It  looked  like  a  venera 
ble  heir  loom  of  office.  There  were  in  it,  the 
names  of  I  know  not  how  many  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  other  functionaries,  arriving 
from  foreign  parts,  throughout  the  lapse  of  I 
know  not  how  many  ages,  with  the  donations 
annexed  to  each.  Magna  Charla  itself  w 
not  a  more  important  document  to  the  liberties 
of  England,  than  this  book  to  the  Royal  Beli- 
ringers  of  Portsmouth  !  I  cheerfully  gave  to 
the  good-humoured  fraternity,  the  gratuity 
which  their  efforts  in  their  vocation  appeared 
to  have  drawn  from  so  many  others  under  like 
circumstances.  So,  and  with  other  incidents, 
passed  my  first  day  in  England. 

At  noon  I  set  out  for  London.  My  family 
consisted  of  my  wife,  four  small  children, 
young  Mr.  Tayloe  of  Washington,  attached  to 
my  legation,  whose  name  I  cannot  mention 
without  an  allusion  to  his  amiable  and  gentle- 


THE  FRIEND. 

manly  qualities;  and  three  servants.  As  the 
post-chaises  drew  up,  the  master  of  the  inn 
returned  me  his  thanks  for  my  custom.  The 
servants  also  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the 
entry,  thanking  us  as  we  passed  along.  I  am 
aware  that  this  had  all  been  paid  for;  still, 
there  is  a  charm  in  civility.  Money  owing, 
says  the  moralist  of  Tusculanum,  is  not  paid, 
and  when  paid,  is  not  owing  ;  but  he  who  pays 
gratitude  possesses  it,  and  he  who  possesses  it 
pays  it.  So,  civility  for  the  small  things  of  life 
is  a  species  of  gratitude  which  we  like.  We 
weie  soon  out  of  Portsmouth,  and  went  as  far 
as  Godalming  that  day,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  miles,  over  roads  like  a  floor. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  few  houses  along  or 
near  the  road  side.  I  had  been  full  of  the  id< 
of  the  populousness  of  England,  and  although 
I  must  needs  have  supposed  that  this  could  not 
be  the  case  in  every  spot,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me,  that  along  such  a  high  road  I  should  find 
the  first  and  so  remarkable  an  exception.  W 
rarely  met  wagons,  carriages,  or  vehicles  of 
any  sort,  except  stage  coaches.  We  did  not 
see  a  single  person  on  horseback.  The  stage 
coaches  illustrated  what  is  said  of  the  excel 
lence  of  that  mode  of  travelling  in  England. 
These,  as  they  came  swiftly  down  the  hills,  or 
were  met  in  full  trot  upon  the  plains,  the  horses 
fine,  the  harness  bright,  and  the  inside  and  out 
filled  with  passengers,  not  only  men  but  wo 
men,  all  well  dressed,  crowding  the  tops,  had 
a  bold  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  few 
peasants  whom  we  saw,  were  fully  and  warmly 
clad.  They  wore  breeches  and  stockings,  a 
heavy  shoe,  which,  lacing  over  the  ankle,  mad 
the  foot  look  clumsy  ;  a  linen  frock  over  the 
coat,  worked  with  plaits,  and  stout  leather 
gloves,  which  they  kept  on  while  working. 
They  were  generally  robust  men,  short,  and  of 
fair  complexions.  We  passed  a  wagon  of 
great  size.  It  had  no  pole,  but  double  shafts, 
with  a  horse  in  each,  and  a  line  of  four  horses 
before  each  shaft  horse,  making  ten  in  all,  of 
enormous  size.  Their  tails  were  uncut,  and 
long  shaggy  hair,  hung  about  their  pasterns 
The  wagon  was  loaded  with  bales  pile  upon 
pile,  higher  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Our  pos 
tillio 

We  afterwards  saw  olhersof  like  size  and  con- 
struction, drawn  by  like  horses,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  agriculture.  Whilst  the  draught 
horses  were  thus  enormous,  and  rough,  and  the 
stage  coach  horses  sleek  and  beautiful,  our 
post  horses  were  small,  gaunt,  and  unsightly, 
but  with  great  capacity  to  go  fast.  I  was 
looking  for  a  favourable  change  in  their  ap- 
pearance at  every  relay,  without  finding  it.  In 
good  time  I  discovered,  that  the  principle  of 
subdivision  applied  to  horses  with  as  much 
strictness  as  to  every  thing  else,  in  England, 
there  being  every  variety  for  work  and  lux- 
ury. 

In  regard  to  population,  I  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  perceiving,  that  there  were 
other  parts  of  England,  and  of  greater  extent, 
where  it  was  much  more  thin  than  was  gene- 
rally the  case  from  Portsmouth  to  Godalming. 
London,  and  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round, 
give  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabilants  ; 
Yorkshire  gives  one  million,  and  Lancashire 
about  one  million.     Hence,  these  three  por- 


tions of  territory,  so  small  when  compared  with 
all  England,  embrace  nearly  one  third  of  her 
population.  This  concentration  in  particular 
districts,  seems  to  have  left  others  relatively 
bare.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  under  such  facts, 
whatever  theories  we  meet  with,  that  England 
is  at  present  over-peopled.  Her  soil,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  open  to  further  meliorations, 
which,  with  improved  systems  of  policy  and 
agriculture,  and  further  means  of  internal  com- 
munication, great  as  are  already  the  latter, 
will,  in  time  not  distant,  carry  her  population  as 
far  above  what  it  now  is,  as  it  now  exceeds 
what  it  was  at  the  period  of  her  early  kings. 
If  we  take  Holland  as  an  example  of  success- 
ful industry  and  art,  where  a  nation  has  been 
compelled  to  struggle  against  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  stinted  soil,  there  are  great  portions 
of  territory  in  England  still  like  a  desert,  which 
after  ages  may  behold  productive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  Every  thing  now  be- 
gan to  wear  a  different  aspect.  The  change 
was  more  decided  after  passing  Guilford,  the 
county  town  of  Surry.  We  saw  evidences  of 
a  more  abundant  population,  and  advanced 
state  of  husbandry.  The  season  did  not  show 
the  country  in  its  best  dress  ;  but  we  were 
enabled  to  see  more  of  it  by  the  very  absence 
of  the  foliage.  Farms  and  common  dwellings, 
with  fields  beautifully  divided  and  enclosed; 
country  seats,  with  lodges  and  stately  gates  of 
iron  marking  the  entrance  to  them  ;  lawns 
fresh  and  verdant  though  it  was  the  winter  sol- 
stice ;  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  munificently 
enclosed  ;  ancient  trees  in  avenues,  standing  in 
copses,  or  shooting  up  among  the  hedges,  with 
shrubbery  tastefully  arranged  in  gardens,  and 
vines  and  flowers  clustering  about  the  houses, 
were  among  the  objects  that  rose  in  succession 
as  we  passed  along.  We  put  frequent  ques- 
tions to  the  postillions,  but  they  could  tell  us 
little.  The  eye  was  constantly  occupied.  None 
of  us  had  ever  before  been  in  Europe.  As  we 
got  nearer  to  London,  indications  multiplied  of 
what  had  been  effected  by  time,  to  fill  up  its 
vast  environs.  Unlike  the  approachesto  Rome, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
called  it  the  Portsmouth  heavy  wagon,  j  day  through  partial  desolation,  all  within  our 
view  grew  more  and  more  instinct  with  life  ; 
until  at  length,  evening  coming  on,  at  first 
villages,  then  rows  of  buildings,  and  people, 
and  twinkling  lights,  and  all  kinds  of  sound, 
gave  token  that  the  metropolis  was  close  by. 
We  entered  it  by  Hyde  Park  corner,  passing 
through  Piccadilly  and  Bond  street,  beholding 
the  moving  crowds  which  now  the  town  lights 
revealed.  Another  turn  brought  us  into  Con- 
duit street,  where  rooms  had  been  engaged  for 
our  accommodation.  In  a  little  while  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Ross  Cuthbert,  Esq., 
in  Gloucester  Place,  a  gentleman  of  Lower 
Canada,  married  to  one  of  my  sisters,  at  whose 
hospitable  table  we  dined  ;  where  also  it  was 
my  fortune  to  meet  another  sister,  wife  of 
Major  Manners  of  the  British  army. 


Died,  on  the  3d  instant,  after  a  lingering  illness  of 
several  years,  and  trusting  in  divine  mercy  through 
the  merits  of  her  blessed  Redeemer,  Hannah,  wife  of 
David  Thomas  of  Grcatfield,  Cayuga  county,  in  the 
state  of  New  York. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
RELICS  OF  THE   WORTHIES. 

In  1698,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  afterwards 
called  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  made  a  visit  to  England 
One  of  his  objects  was  to  acquire  a  know^ 
ledge  of  ship  building,  for  which  purpose  he 
worked  as  a  common  shipwright,  in  the  dock 
yard  at  Deptford.  He  occasionally  attended 
Friends'  meeting,  and  thus  formed  an  acquaint 
ance  with  William  Penn  and  others.  William 
Penn  spoke  the  high  Dutch  fluently,  and  in 
this  language  conversed  with  the  Czar.  The 
following  letter  shows  the  deep  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  welfare  of  that  potentate.  If 
it  has  before  been  published,  my  research  on 
this  point  13  defective.  The  present  is  a  copy 
from  Penn's  original  manuscript.         R.  V. 

Letter  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
It  was  a  profound  respect,  and  n!  t  a  vain 
curiosity,  great  Czar,  which  brought  me  twice 
to  wait  upon  thee.  My  desire  was,  and  is, 
that  as  God  Almighty  has  distinguished  thee 
above  so  many  millions  of  thy  fellow-creatures, 
so  thou  mayest  distinguish  thyself  above  them 
by  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  piety  and  charity 
which  are  the  two  legs  the  Christian  Religion 
stands  upon,  and  where  they  are  wanting  or 
defective,  it  must  needs  fall  in  the  streets  to 
the  scorn  and  triumph  of  the  Heathen.  May 
thy  example  show  thee  to  be  as  good  as  great, 
that  thou  mayest  bear  his  image,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice,  which 
without  goodness,  power  itself  can  never  do. 
Optimus  was  of  old  preferred  to  Maximus 
among  heathen  princes,  much  more  thou 
shouldest  be  among  Christian  Emperors.  If 
thou  wouldest  rule  well,  thou  must  rule  for 
God,  and  to  do  that,  thou  must  be  ruled  by 
him,  who  has  given  to  kings  his  grace  to  com- 
mand themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  to  the 
people,  the  grace  to  obey  God,  and  their 
kings.  Know,  great  Czar,  and  take  it  with 
thee  as  one  part  of  the  collection  of  know- 
ledge thou  art  making  in  this  unexampled 
travel,  that  'tis  in  this  kingdom  of  England, 
that  God  has  visited  and  touched  the  hearts  of 
a  people  above  forty  years  ago,  by  the  holy 
light  and  grace  of  his  Son  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  By  which  their  minds  have 
been  turned  from  false  worship  and  evil  living, 
to  worship  God  who  is  a  spirit,  in  and  by  his 
own  spirit,  and  to  be  led  by  it  in  their  conver- 
sation, that  they  may  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
it  among  men  to  his  praise  that  has  called 
them.  They  are  an  inward  and  retired  people 
that  dare  not  conform  themselves  to  vain  in- 
ventions and  fashions  of  the  world,  either  in 
religious  or  civil  conversation,  but  live  and 
act  as  believing  that  God  seeth  them  in  all 
they  do,  and  will  judge  them  according  to 
what  they  do.  They  teach  that  men  must  be 
holy,  or  they  cannot  be  happy — that  they 
should  be  few  in  words,  peaceable  in  life,  suf- 
fer wrongs,  iove  enemies,  deny  themselves — 
without  which,  faith  is  false,  worship  formality, 
and  religion  hypocrisy.  Yet  they  are  an  in- 
dustrious people  in  their  generation,  and 
though  against  superfluity,  yet  lovers  of  in- 
genuity.    It  was  in  their  name  five  of  us  came 


to  salute  thee,  who  wish  thou  mayest  havi 
eye  to  this  Divine  Principle  of  life,  and  light 
in  the  soul,  a  measure  of  which  is  given  to 
thee  and  all  men  to  profit  with.  That  by  it, 
piety,  wisdom,  and  charity,  may  dwell  with 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  be  qualified  to  serve 
the  mighty  God  suitable  to  the  great  opportu 
nities  he  hath  put  into  thy  hands,  so  prays  a 
little  man,  by  thy  great  friend  and  well  wisher, 
William  Penn. 
Th.  Mo.  2 — 98. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Music  and  Psalm  singing  as  a  part  of  wor- 
ship. 
Because  Friends  reject  artificial  music  and 
the  singing  of  psalms  in  their  religious  assem 
blies,  it  does  not  follow,  as  some  would  seem 
to  suppose,  that  they  condemn  music  in  the 
abstract,  or  that  they  must  shut  their  ears  to 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  harmony — the  "  con 
cord  of  sweet  sounds,"  as  exhibited  in  the 
works  of  creation,  any  more  than  that  they 
must  close  their  eyes  to  the  exuberant  dis- 
play of  brilliant  colours  and  exquisite  forms  of 
beauty,  every  where  around  them,  because 
they  deem  it  most  consistent  with  Christian 
sobriety,  and  the  humility  becoming  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  to  adhere  to  simplicity  and 
gravity  in  dress  and  address.  In  respect  to 
the  use  of  these  things  as  a  part  of  worship,  the 
following  passage  from  Barclay  is  sufficiently 
explanatory.  In  Proposition  xi.  after  discuss- 
ing the  subjects  of  preaching  and  prayer,  he 
proceeds  thus: — "  As  to  the  singing  of  psalms, 
there  will  not  be  need  of  any  long  discourse; 
for  that  the  case  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  two 
former,  of  preaching  and  praying.  We  con- 
fess this  to  be  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and 
very  sweet  and  refreshful,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  true  sense  of  God's  love  in  the  heart, 
and  arises  from  the  divine  influence  of  the 
spirit,  which  leads  souls  to  breathe  forth  either 
a  sweet  harmony,  or  words  suitable  to  the 
present  condition ;  whether  they  be  words 
formerly  used  by  the  saints,  and  recorded  in 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Psalms  of  David,  or 
other  words;  as  were  the  hymns  and  songs  of 
Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  the  blessed  virgin 
Mary.  But  as  for  the  formal  customary  way 
of  singing,  it  hath  in  Scripture  no  foundation, 
nor  any  ground  in  true  Christianity.  Yea,  be- 
sides ail  the  abuses  incident  to  prayer  and 
preaching,  it  hath  this  more  peculiar,  that  all 
manner  of  wicked  profane  people  take  upon 
them  to  personate  the  experiences  and  con- 
ditions of  blessed  David;  which  are  not  only 
false,  as  to  them,  but  also  as  to  some  of  more 
sobriety,  who  utter  them  forth.  As  where 
they  will  sing  sometimes,  Psalm  xxii.  14 — 
My  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the 
midst  of  my  bowels:  And  verse  15.  My 
strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  my 
tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws;  and  thou  hast 
brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death:  And  Psalm 
vi.  6.  I  am  weary  with  my  groaning,  all  the 
night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim:  I  water  my 
couch  with  my  tears:  And  many  more,  which 
those  that  speak,  know  to  be  false,  as  to  them. 
And  sometimes  will  confess  just  after  in  their 
prayers,  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  vices  op- 


posite to  these  virtues,  which  but  just  before 
they  have  asserted  themselves  endued  with. 
Who  can  suppose  that  God  accepts  of  such 
juggling?  And  indeed  such  singing  doth  more 
please  the  carnal  ears  of  men,  than  the  pure 
ears  of  the  Lord,  who  abhors  all  lying  and 
hypocrisy. 

"  That  singing  then,  that  pleaseth  him,  must 
proceed  from  that  which  is  pure  in  the  heart, 
even  from  the  word  of  life  therein,  in  and  by 
which,  richly  dwelling  in  us,  spiritual  songs 
and  hymns  are  returned  to  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  apostle,  Col.  iii.  16.  But 
as  to  their  artificial  music,  either  by  organs, 
or  other  instruments,  or  voice,  we  have  nei- 
ther example  nor  precept  for  it  in  the  New 
Testament." 

My  intention,  however,  in  adverting  to  the 
subject  at  the  present  time,  is,  principally,  to 
introduce  a  passage  from  the  eloquent  Chal- 
mers, which  I  would  affectionately  recommend 
to  the  close  perusal  and  consideration  of  some 
among  the  younger  portion  of  our  members. 
It  is  from  his  discourse  "  On  the  slender  in- 
fluence of  mere  taste  and  sensibility  in  matters 
of  Religion."  S.  R. 


"And,  lo !  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  who  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument:  tor  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
they  do  them  not." — Ezekiel  xxxiii.  32. 

You  easily  understand  how  a  taste  for  music 
is  one  thing,  and  a  real  submission  to  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  is  another — how  the  ear 
may  be  regaled  by  the  melody  of  sound,  and 
the  heart  may  utterly  refuse  the  proper  im- 
pression of  the  sense  that  is  conveyed  by  it — 
how  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  may, 
with  their  every  affection  devoted  to  its  perish- 
able vanities,  inhale  all  the  delights  of  en- 
thusiasm, as  they  sit  in  crowded  assemblage 
around  the  deep  and  solemn  oratorio — aye, 
and  whether  it  be  the  humility  of  penitential 
feeling,  or  the  rapture  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, or  the  sublime  of  a  contemplative  piety, 
or  the  aspiration  of  pure  and  of  holy  purposes, 
which  breathes  throughout  the  words  of  the 
performance,  and  gives  to  it  all  the  spirit  and 
all  the  expression  by  which  it  is  pervaded;  it 
is  a  very  possible  thing,  that  the  moral,  and 
the  rational,  and  the  active  man,  may  have 
given  no  entrance  into  his  bosom  for  any  of 
these  sentiments;  and  yet  so  overpowered  may 
he  be  by  the  charm  of  the  vocal  conveyance 
through  which  they  are  addressed  to  him,  that 
he  may  be  made  to  feel  with  such  an  emotion, 
and  to  weep  with  such  a  tenderness,  and  to 
kindle  with  such  a  transport,  and  to  glow  with 
such  an  elevation,  as  may  one  and  all  carry 
upon  them  the  semblance  of  sacrednoss. 

But  might  not  this  semblance  deceive  him  ? 
Have  you  never  heard  any  tell,  and  with  com- 
placency too,  how  powerfully  his  devotion  was 
awakened  by  an  act  of  attendance  on  the  ora- 
torio— how  his  heart,  melted  and  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  harmony,  did  homage  to  all 
the  religion  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle — how 
he  was  so  moved  and  overborne,  that  he  had 
lo  shed  the  tears  of  contrition,  and  to  be  agi- 
tated by  the  terrors  of  judgment,  and  to  receive 
an  awe  upon  his  spirit  of  the  greatness  and  the 
majesty  of  God — and  that  wrought  up  to  the 
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lofty  pitch  of  eternity,  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  world,  and  by  the  glance  of  one 
commanding  survey,  pronounce  upon  the  little- 
ness and  the  vanity  of  all  its  concerns?  Oh  !  it 
is  very,  very  possible  that  all  this  might  thrill 
upon  the  ears  of  the  man,  and  circulate  a  suc- 
cession of  solemn  and  affecting  images  around 
his  fancy — and  yet  that  essential  principle  of 
his  nature,  upon  which  the  practical  influence 
of  Christianity  turns,  might  have  met  with  no 
reaching  and  no  subduing  efficacy  whatever  to 
arouse  it.  He  leaves  the  exhibition,  as  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  as  he  came  to  it.  Con- 
science has  not  wakened  upon  him.  Repent- 
ance has  not  turned  him.  Faith  has  not  made 
any  positive  lodgement  within  him  of  her  great 
and  her  constraining  realities.  He  speeds  him 
back  to  his  business  and  to  his  family,  and 
there  he  plays  off  the  old  man  in  all  the  entire- 
ness  of  his  uncrucified  temper,  and  of  his 
obstinate  worldliness,  and  of  all  those  earthly 
and  unsanctified  affections,  which  are  found  to 
cleave  to  him  with  as  great  tenacity  as  ever. 
He  is  really  and  experimentally  the  very  same 
man  as  before — and  all  those  sensibilities 
which  seemed  to  bear  upon  them  so  much  of 
the  air  and  unction  of  heaven,  are  found  to  go 
into  dissipation,  and  be  forgotten  with  th 
loveliness  of  the  song. 

Amid  all  that  illusion  which  such  momentary 
visitations  of  seriousness  and  of  sentiment 
throw  around  the  character  of  man,  let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  the  test,  that  "  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  not  coming 
up  to  this  test,  that  you  hear  and  are  delighted, 
It  is  that  you  hear  and  do.  This  is  the  ground 
upon  which  the  reality  of  your  religion  is  dis- 
criminated now;  and  on  the  day  of  reckoning, 
this  is  the  ground  upon  which  your  religion 
will  be  judged  then;  and  that  award  is  to  be 
passed  upon  you,  which  will  fix  and  perpetuate 
your  destiny  for  ever. 

Music  may  lift  the  inspiring  note  of  patriot 
ism;  and  the  inspiration  may  be  felt;  and  it 
may  thrill  over  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  to  the 
mustering  up  of  all  its  energies;  and  it  may 
sustain  to  the  last  cadence  of  the  song,  the 
firm  nerve  and  purpose  of  intrepidity;  and  all 
this  may  be  realised  upon  him,  who  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  upon  actual  collision  with  the 
dangers  of  it,  turns  out  to  be  a  coward.  And 
music  may  lull  the  feelings  into  unison  with 
piety;  and  stir  up  the  inner  man  to  lofty  de- 
terminations; and  so  engage  for  a  time  his 
affections,  that  as  if  weaned  from  the  dust, 
they  promise  an  immediate  entrance  on  some 
great  and  elevated  career,  which  may  carry 
him  through  his  pilgrimage  superior  to  all  the 
sordid  and  grovelling  enticements  that  abound 
in  it.  But  he  turns  him  to  the  world,  and  all 
this  glow  abandons  him;  and  the  words  which 
he  hath  heard,  he  doetb  them  not;  and  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  he  turns  out  to  be  a  de- 
serter from  the  law  of  allegiance;  and  the  test 
I  have  now  specified  looks  hard  upon  him, 
and  discriminates  him  amid  all  the  parading 
insignificance  of  his  fine  but  fugitive  emotions 
to  be  the  subject  both  of  present  guilt  and  of 
future  vengeance. 

The  faithful  application  of  this  test  would 
put  to  flight  a  host  of  other  delusions.  It  may 
be  carried  round  amongst  all  those  phenomena 


of  human  character,  where  there  is  the  exhibi-  tion  is  found  to  die  away  from  the  bosom,  like 
tion  of  something  associated  with  religion,  but  the  pathos  or  like  the  loveliness  of  a  song, 
which   is   not  religion    itself.     An   exquisite 


relish  for  music  is  no  test  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity.     Neither  are  many  other  of  the 
exquisite  sensibilities  of  our  nature.     When  a 
kind  mother  closes  the  eyes  of  her  expiring 
babe,  she  is  thrown  into  a  flood  of  sensibility, 
and  soothing  to  her  heart  are  the  sympathy 
and   the   prayers   of   an   attending   minister. 
When  a  gathering  neighbourhood  assemble  to 
he  funeral  of  an  acquaintance,  one  pervading 
;ense  of  regret  and  tenderness  sits  on  the  faces 
of  the  company;  and  the  deep  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  man  of 
God,  carries  a  kind  of  pleasing  religiousness 
along  with  it.  The  sacredness  of  the  hallowed 
day,  and  the  decencies  of  its  observation,  may 
engage   the  affections  of  him   who  loves  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father;    and  every 
recurring  Sabbath   may  bring  to  his  bosom, 
the  charm  of  its  regularity  and  its  quietness. 
Religion  has  its  accompaniments;  and  in  these, 
there  may  be  something  to  soothe,  and  to  fasci- 
nate, even  in  the  absence  of  the  appropriate 
influences  of  religion.     The  deep  and  tender 
impression  of  a  family-bereavement,  is  not  re 
ligion.     The  love  of  established  decencies,  is 
not   religion.     The   charm  of  all  that  senti 
mentalism  which  is  associated  with  many  of 
its  solemn  and  affecting  services,  is  not 
gion.     They  may  form  the  distinct  folds  of  its 
accustomed  drapery;  but  they  do  not,  any,  or 
all  of  them  put  together,  make  up  the  sub 
stance  of  the  thing  itself.     A  mother's  tender 
ness  may  flow  most  gracefully  over  the  tomb 
of  her  departed  little  one;  and  she  may  talk 
the  while  of  that  heaven  whither  its  spirit  has 
ascended.    The  man  whom  death  had  widowed 
of  his  friend,  may  abandon  himself  to  the  move- 
ments of  that  grief,  which  for  a  time  will  claim 
an  ascendency  over  him;   and,  amongst  the 
multitude  of  his  other  reveries,  may  love  to 
hear  of  the  eternity,  where  sorrow  and  separa- 
tion are  alike  unknown.     He  who  has  been 
trained,  from  his  infant  days,  to  remember  the 
Sabbath,  may  love  the  holiness  of  its  aspect; 
and  associate  himself  with  all  its  observances; 
and  take  a  delighted  share  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  forms.    But,  let  not  these  think,  because 
the  tastes  and  the  sensibilities  which  engross 
them,  may  be  blended  with  religion,  that  they 
indicate   either  its   strength    or  its  existence 
within  them.     I  recur  to  the  test.     I  press  its 
imperious  exactions  upon  you.  I  call  for  fruit, 
and  demand  the  permanency  of  a  religious  in- 
fluence on  the  habits  and  the  history.     Oh ! 
how  many  who  take   a   flattering   unction   to 
their  souls,  when  they  think  of  their  amiable 
feelings,   and    their     becoming    observations, 
wilh  whom  this  severe  touch-stone  would,  like 
the  head  of  Medusa,  put  to  flight  all  their  com- 
placency.    The  afflictive  dispensation  is  for- 
gotten— and  he  on  whom  it  was  laid,  is  prac- 
tically as  indifferent  to  God  and  to  eternity  as 
before.  The  Sabbath  services  come  to  a  close; 
and  they  are  followed  by  the  same  routine  of 
week-day  worldliness   as   before.     In   neither 
the  one  case  nor  the  other,  do  we  see  more 
of  the  radical   influence  of  Christianity,  than 
in  the  sublime  and  melting  influence  of  sacred 
music  upon  the  soul;  and  all  this  tide  of  emo 


For  "  The  Friend." 
WILLIAM  EDMUNDSON.   . 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

William  Edmundson  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  life.  The  vigour  and  healthfulness  of  his 
youth  had  departed  from  him,  and  the  strength 
of  his  meridian  days  was  fast  sinking  under 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  advancing  age. 
But  amid  the  decay  of  his  physical  powers,  and 
the  languor  and  suffering  consequent  upon 
disease,  the  energies  of  his  mind  remained  un- 
impaired. His  godly  zeal  and  devotedness  to 
the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Master  abated  not. 
As  he  approached  the  goal  where  his  earthly 
career  was  to  terminate,  and  the  glorious  prize 
which  awaits  the  victorious  combatant  was 
to  reward  all  his  trials,  and  perils,  and  suffer- 
ings, in  this  changeful  life,  the  blessed  prospect 
of  the  heavenly  crown  laid  up  in  store  for  the 
righteous  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with 
fresh  courage  and  ardour  to  run  the  few  re- 
maining steps  with  increased  alacrity  and 
joy.  What  can  be  more  encouraging  to 
the  youthful  Christian,  who  has  just  set 
forth  on  his  journey  to  the  celestial  Canaan, 
than  to  see  the  aged  pilgrim  pressing  onward 
with  holy  cheerfulness  and  perseverance  to 
the  termination  of  his  race,  and  as  he  looks 
from  afar  and  catches  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
bright  towers  of  Zion's  holy  hill,  girding  up  his 
loins  and  addressing  himself  with  renewed 
fervour  and  animation  to  the  closing  labours 
of  his  day  !  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  sickness, 
or  pain,  nor  of  all  the  multiplied  infirmities  of 
declining  life,  to  damp  his  zeal  or  to  rob  him 
of  his  peaceful  hope.  He  knows  in  whom  he 
has  believed — he  feels  that  the  gracious  Master 
whom  he  has  loved  and  served  through  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  will  not  cast  him  off  in 
the  time  of  old  age,  nor  forget  or  forsake  him 
when  his  strength  fails.  In  humble  confidence 
he  can  adopt  the  triumphant  language  of  an 
eminent  servant  of  Christ  of  olden  time,  "  I 
now  ready  to  be  offered — the  period  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand — I  have  fought  the  good 
fight — I  have  kept  the  faith — I  have  finished 
my  course — henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day." 
A  long  and  laborious  life,  exposed  to  great 
hardship  and  suffering,  had  produced  its  in- 
evitable results  upon  William  Edmundson,  and 
endered  him  the  subject  of  frequent  and  se- 
ere  attacks  of  illness.  But  neither  pain  nor  : 
debility  deterred  him  from  the  discharge  of  I 
duty.  In  the  year  1G99  he  performed  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  friends  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  ] 
beside  attending  the  national  meeting  in  Dub- 
lin, and  several  of  the  province  meetings.  I 
Early  in  1700  he  went  into  Munster  on  the  | 
same  errand,  and  was  at  the  provincial  meet-  | 
ing  at  Cork,  where  he  was  attacked  with  se- 
vere illness — "But,"  says  he,  "the  Lord's 
power  strengthened  me,  so  that  I  was  enabled 
to  answer  the  services  of  the  meeting,  and 
when  it  was  over  we  parted  from  friends  in 
the  sweet  love  of  God  and  comfort  of  his  Holy 
Spirit."     His  illness,  however,  increased,  and 
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on  the  third  day  after  this  meeting  he  was  en- 
tirely laid  by  at  the  house  of  his  friend  James 
Hutchinson,  where  he  remained  sick  for  some 
weeks.     He  thus  writes, 

"  Finding  some  ease  I  was  desirous  to  go  homo  if 
possible,  and  through  the  Lord's  mercy  was  strength- 
ened to  ride  thither  in  two  days  brief  fourteen  miles. 
The  national  half  year's  meeting  being  now  at  hand, 
and  I  having  somo  prospect  of  service  at  that  meet- 
ing, was  desirous  to  be  there  to  perform  it,  although 
the  illness  and  soreness  remained  much  upon  me; 
yet  I  was  willing  to  trust  the  Lord  who  had  often 
helped  me  through  great  weakness  to  perform  many 
weighty  services  for  his  honour,  the  promotion  of  his 
blessed  truth,  and  the  good  of  his  people.  So  I  took 
my  journey  to  Dublin  in  company  with  several  friends, 
and  in  two  days  got  thither,  the  distance  being  thirty- 
four  miles;  and  the  Lord  by  his  power  strengthened 
me  to  perform  my  service  in  the  meeting  at  that  sea- 
son. There  were  a  great  many  friends  present  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  we  had  divers  precious 
opportunities,  the  Lord  through  his  blessed  spirit 
opening  many  things  to  us,  both  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, to  our  great  benefit  and  comfort.     When  the 


meeting  was  < 


took  horse  to  Roger  Roberts', 


■hither  many  friends  and  brethren  came,  and  we 
parted  from  each  other  after  supplication  to  the 
Lord,  whose  love  and  life  filled  our  hearts.  In  two 
days  time  I  came  home  to  my  own  house — the  Lord's 
name  be  praised  for  ever  more." 

There  is  something  refreshing  in  the  de- 
pendence on  Divine  protection  and  support 
which  this  dear  friend  evinces  in  his  calm  and 
settled  trust,  that  the  Lord  would  help  him 
through  every  service  to  which  lie  was  pleased 
to  call  him,  and  the  lively  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  joy  which  filled  his  heart  for  the  ex- 
tension of  that  merciful  care  and  aid  which 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  the  work  of  his  day. 

In  the  6th  month,  1700,  his  health  improved, 
and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
"  the  county  of  Connaught,  and  some  other 
places  that  wanted  visiting  by  faithful  labour- 
ers." George  Rooke  was  his  companion. 
In  the  course  of  this  journey,  they  held  a 
meeting  in  a  barn  at  Ayrescourt,  and  while 
they  were  quietly  sitting  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  Colonel  Ayres,  a  lawyer,  a  constable, 
and  the  wardens,  came  upon  them,  and  in  a 
violent  manner  pushed  and  haled  them  out  of 
the  meeting,  and  drove  them  into  the  street. 
The  constable  was  directed  to  put  William 
into  the  stocks,  an  order  which  he  executed 
"with  a  promptness  that  grieved  the  people, 
many  of  whom  wept  to  see  an  ancient  and  un- 
offending man  set  in  the  stocks  for  worshipping 
God.  So  unusual  a  spectacle  attracted  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  it  being  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel,  George  Rooke  preached 
to  the  company,  for  which  he  was  quickly  put 
into  the  stocks,  and  Jacob  Fuller,  another 
ministering  friend,  was  likewise  confined  for 
the  same  offence, — "  where  we  sat  together," 
says  W.  Edmundson,  "  in  sweet  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit." 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  now  be- 
came more  manifest,  and  the  prisoners  were 
all  liberated.  William,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  cruel  usage  be  had  experienced,  and 
longing  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  multi- 
tude, whose  hearts  seemed  touched  with  ten- 
derness and  compassion  toward  him  and  his 
persecuted  friends,  soon  began  to  preach. 
"  The  Lord's  presence  and  power,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  was   with  us,  which   sprung  in  my 


heart  as  a  fountain,  wherever  I  published  the 
mighty  day  of  the  Lord,  warning  all  to  repent, 
and  also  declared  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  through  the  Lord's 
spirit.  We  had  a  brave  heavenly  meeting, 
truth's  testimony  being  over  the  heads  of  our 
opposers  and  friends  sweetly  refreshed." 

In  1701  he  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  many  in  Ulster, 
Connaught,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
attended  the  yearly  meeting  at  London,  in 
1702  and  1703.  These  journeys  he  was  fa- 
voured to  perform  without  any  serious  illness, 
and  his  gospel  labours  appear  to  have  been 
productive  of  much  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
own  mind,  and  tended  to  the  edification  and 
establishment  of  the  church.  He  attended 
the  national  meeting  at  Dublin  in  the  third 
month  1704,  much  to  his  own  peace.  Soon 
after  he  went  to  Munster  province  meeting 
held  at  Clonmel,  and  to  that  for  Leinster  held 
near  Mountmelick.  Of  the  former,  he  re- 
marks, "  It  was  a  refreshing,  comfortable 
season,  in  the  heavenly  opening  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  and  also  in  our  parting  from 
each  other  in  tenderness  of  heart  and  true 
love,  in  which  we  sweetly  enjoyed  the  Lord's 
goodness  to  our  great  comfort  and  rejoicing." 
Respecting  the  latter  meeting,  he  adds,  "  It 
held  part  of  three  days  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, in  both  which,  through  the  Lord's  as- 
sistance by  his  blessed  spirit,  I  bore  a  faithful 
testimony  for  Him  and  his  precious  truth,  so 
that  if  it  should  be  the  last  time  that  the 
Lord  would  give  me  ability  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic testimony,  I  found  myself  clear." 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  how  careful  our 
honourable  predecessors  were  to  ascribe  all 
their  capacity  and  qualification  for  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry  to  the  present  influences 
and  unfoldings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  the 
wisdom  nor  knowledge  derived  from  reading 
the  experiences  of  others,  nor  yet  the  study  of 
the  sacred  volume,  that  best  of  all  books,  nor 
the  most  sincere  concern  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  was  in  their  view  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion or  authority  for  entering  on  this  solemn 
engagement.  They  were  called  of  God  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  could  say  with  the 
apostle:  "  We  neither  received  it  of  man,  neithe 
were  we  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  therefore  they  believed  that 
He  only,  who  had  called  and  taught  them, 
could  put  them  forth  and  enable  them  to  labour 
availingly  in  his  holy  cause.  To  have  received 
the  gift  once,  or  to  have  been  favoured  in  past 
seasons,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  was  not  sufficient ; 
they  were  constrained  to  wait  for  the  renewed 
and  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
Heavenly  Shepherd  to  know  when  and  where 
to  speak,  and  what  to  say.  This  is  indeed 
sacred  ground — it  places  the  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  a  most  important  and 
solemn  point  of  view — but  it  is  not  a  whit  more 
so  than  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  Lord 
and  Master  have  made  it,  and  it  behoves  our 
Society  to  watch  with  the  most  jealous  eye  any 
thing  that  would  lend  to  lower  this  exalted 
standard.  Whatever  there  is  of  divine  unction 
and  authority,  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  ; 
whatever  of  awakening  and  converting  power  ; 
all  that  tends  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 


the  Church,  and  "  to  build  it  up  on  the  most 
holy  faith,"  is  dependent  on  its  being  preserved 
upon  this  ground,  the  immediate  guidance  and 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  ever  the 
day  shall  arrive,  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
sanction  a  ministry  founded  on  any  other  basis ; 
if  ever  they  admit  that  a  call  once  extended  is 
an  adequate  warrant  for  all  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  and 
that  when  an  assembly  is  collected,  a  minister 
may  speak  to  them  from  the  impulse  of  love 
and  of  concern  for  their  welfare,  without  the 
renewed  call  and  qualification  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — from  that  day  we  may  date  the  decline, 
and  predict  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Soci- 
ety. It  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  eight- 
een hundred  years  ago,  when  spoken  by  one 
who  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of 
the  apostles,  that  "We  are  not  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God^  who  also  both  made 
us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament — not 
of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit,  for  the  spirit 
giveth  life." 

To  return  to  William  Edmundson.  A  life 
so  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind, — so  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  its  riches  and  honours,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  and  noblest  purposes  that 
can  occupy  the  human  mind,  could  not  but  lead 
to  a  calm  and  peaceful  old  age.  What  his 
prospects  and  feelings  were  in  looking  forward 
to  the  solemn  season  which  was  to  close  his 
pilgrimage  on  earih,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  observations  respecting  an  illness, 
through  which  he  passed  some  years  before 
his  death. 

"  After  the  meeting  I  returned  home,  but  my  ill- 
ness increased,  so  that  my  whole  body  was  under 
great  affliction  and  pain,  even  nigh  unto  death,  no 
place  could  give  me  ease.  Many  Friends  and  elders 
came  daily  to  see  me ;  some  from  far ;  in  whose  visits 
I  was  comforted, and  by  their  fervent  prayers,  through 
the  tender  mercy  of  God,  the  violence  of  the  raging 
distemper  somewhat  abated,  and  was  brought  with- 
in  compass  of  my  weak  abilities  to  bear. 

"  Now,  in  the  eighth  month  in  the  year  1704,  and 
in  the  severity-seventh  year  of  my  age,  being  under 
much  affliction  and  weakness  of  body,  I  was  resigned 
unto  the  blessed  will  of  the  Lord  :  yet  were  it  his 
time  would  gladly  have-been  dissolved  and  at  ease, 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling.  For  I  was  not  afraid  of  death  or 
the  grave,  but  could  say  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  God,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory?  through  steadfast  faith  and  hope  in  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  me, 
and  whom  death  or  the  grave  could  not  hold;  but 
rose  again,  and  appears  before  the  Father  for  me, 
as  advocate,  mediator  and  interceder;  who  in  my 
youthful  days  was  pleased  to  visit  me  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  holy  spirit,  to  turn  me  from  the  evil 
of  my  ways,  making  me  sensible  of  his  judgments 
and  mercies,  calling  me  by  his  grace  to  a  reformation, 
and  also  put  me  into  his  service  of  the  ministration 
of  the  word  of  life,  and  doctrine  of  his  kingdom  en- 
dowing me  with  a  talent  of  his  holy  spirit  of"  under- 
standing in  doctrine  and  discipline  for  the  benefit  of 
his  church,  in  which  I  have  laboured  for  the  space  of 
above  fifty  years,  according  to  my  strength  and 
ability,  through  many  troubles,  deep  exercises  and 
perils  of  divers  kinds,  met  with  by  sea  and  land, 
which  fell  to  my  lot  in  my  line  of  the  Lord's  service, 
both  in  the  wilderness  by  robbers  and  bloodthirsty 
murderers,  by  open  opposers  and  enemies  to  truth, 
and  worst  of  all  by  false  brethren  under  the  same 
profession.  These  things,  and  many  other  great  ex- 
ercises and  straits,  the  Lord's  arm  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence have  still   preserved  me  through,  and  sup- 
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over  in  the  faith  that  gives  victory,  having 
testimony  of  re- 


ported 

blessed  his  work  and   g 

truth  dominion  to  this  present  time. 

The  subjoined  demonstration  of  zeal  in  a 
good  cause,  in  the  capitol  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, must  be  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  sound 
morals. 

From  the  Richmond  Religious  Herald.    Nov.  1. 
GAMBLING. 

The  following  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting, 
held  at  the  capitol,  on  Monday  evening  last,  to  de- 
vise  means  to  lessen  or  destroy  this  destructive  vice, 
will  no  doubt  be  perused  with  lively  interest  by  our 
readers.  It  is  a  cause  which  is  deeply  identified 
with  the  happiness  of  the  human  species.  Mi 
intemperance, 


ihich  is  one  of  its  usual 


ODE  TO  OUR  REDEEMER. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  M1LMAN. 

-For  thou  wast  born  of  woman  !  thou  didst  come, 
Oh,  Holiest!  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom  : 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array, 

And  not  by  thunders  strewed, 

Was  thy  tempestuous  road  : 
Not  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way  ;— 

But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother  undefiled, 


manger  I 


rest 


breast. 


blighting  influence  over  the  human 
sands  of  young  men  who  bid  fair  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  have  been  decoyed  into  these  sinks 
of  iniquity  ;  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  worldly 
possession",  and  with  their  prospects  and  characters 
for  ever  blasted,  become  the  curse  instead  of  tie  or- 
naments of  society.  Many  a  flounsh.ng  family  has 
SeeT  u  ned  through  the  influence  of  this  destructive 
vice  and  cast  helpless  and  forlorn  on  the  tender  cha- 
rHies  of  the  world.  It  is  an  evil  which  every  well 
wisher  to  his  species   must  desire  to  see  banished 

^ThbmeetoB  was  one  of  the  largest  we  have  ever 
w^sse™  a  The  same  place.  The  hall  of  the  house 
oTde gates  was  completely  filled.  Amongst  the 
company  we  noticed  Judge  Carr,  the  mayor  of  our 
dty  and  a  number  of  distinguished  lawyers.  One 
m ing  seemed  to  pervade  the  large  assembly,  with  * 
few  solitary  exceptions,  that  the  evil  was  an  alarm 
ine  one;  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  wa 
belome  indispensably  necessary  to  take  sonic  prorr ,pt 
and  decisive  steps  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  this 
PTOwins  and  insidious  vice. 

B  MEETING  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  GAMBLING. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  called  to 
pufpose  of  devising  means  for  the  suppression  of   he 
1  '      .  ,,:...,:"  ,!,;.,  mivJhn  meetnie-  was  called 


In  tli 

From  off  her  virg' 
The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 
Nor  stooped  the  lamps,  the  enthroned  fires  on  h.gh 
A  single  silent  star 

Came  wandering  from  alar,  ,,..,, 

Gliding,  unchecked  and  calm,  along  the  liquid  sky  ; 
The  eastern  sages  leading  on, 
As  at  a  kingly  throne. 
To  lay  their  gold,  and  odours  sweet, 
Before  thy  infant  feet. 
The  earth  and  ocean  were  not  hushed  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere  ; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  brake  the  voice  of  song, 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 
And  seraphs'  burning  lyres, 
Poured  thro1  the  host  of  heaven,  the  charming  cloud 
along :  , 

One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 
Of  all  the  race  of  man 
By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone — 
That  soft  hosannah's  tone. 
And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame, 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance,  came; 
Nor  visible  angels  mourned  with  drooping  plumes  : 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high, 
From  fatal  Calvary,  . 

With  all  thy  own  redeemed  out-bursting  from  their 

But  one  of  human  birth, 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 

In  Paradise  with  thee. 


which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  say:—"  We 
unite  in  judgment,  that  it  will  be  right,  impres- 
sively to  recommend  quarterly  and  monthly 
meetings,  to  endeavour  to  get  under  the  weight 
of  this  truly  important  and  interesting  subject, 
and  to  pay  particular  and  careful  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  select  schools,  under  the 
care  of  monthly  or  preparative  meetings,  and 
taught  by  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

We  anxiously  desire,  that  parents  and  heads 
of  families,  as  well  as  all  other  members  of  our 
religious  society,  may  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  which  our  beloved  offspring  are 
exposed,  in  the  mixed  schools  to  which  many 


of  them  are  now  sent. 

We  arc  also  free  to  suggest  that  quarterly 
and  monthly  meetings  be  requested  to  forward 
information  in  their  reports  to  the  meeting  next 
year,  of  the  progress  made  in  this  concern, 
within  their  respective  limits,  embracing  the 
number  ofschools  taught  by  members,  whether 
male  or  female,  under  the  care  of  monthly  or 
preparative  meetings,  or  otherwise." 

The  portion  in  the  present  number  of  the 
series  of  communications  headed  "  William 
Edmundson,"  does  not  fall  short  of  the  pre- 
ceding in  instructiveness  or  interest.  As  it  is 
probable  these  essays  are  approaching  to  a 
close,  we  may  express  the  belief,  that  no  de- 
scription of  matter  is  more  generally  accept- 
able to  our  readers,  and  we  make  the  remark, 
in  the  hope  that  our  valuable  correspondent, 
or  some  one  else,  will  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue the  same  track.  There  can  be  no  want 
of  materials— the  archives  of  our  Society 
furnish  an  abundant  resource. 


vice  of  gambling  in  this  cty,  the  meeting  . 
to  order  by  Conway  Robinson,  Esq.,  on  v 
tion,  Captain  Thomas  Nelson   was  ap 
man.  and  Herbert  A.  Claiborne    Esq. 


man,  an 

M.  M.  Rcbinson,  Esq.  move: 

-  ■    •      '    -  been  seconded  by  Conway  Ro- 
Messrs.  Fulton  and 


__  ed  the  foil 

tions,  which  having  been  sec 

binson,  Esq.,  after  remarks  fro,, 

John  S.  Myers,  were  adopted  unanimously. 

1  Resolved— That  a  committee  o 
appointed  to  collect  such  informaUo, 
number  and  situation  of  the  ga^ing-nousee 
city,  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  obtain  ;  ar 
fo/the  more 'complete  accomplishment  of  t  „ 
ed  to  d' 


ty-four  be 
pect  to  the 


;ret  situation  of  these  houses  m 
rtstructed  to  i 


pose,  they  be  requ 

peculia 

make  necessary. 

2  Resolved,— That  they  be  also 
„ui  c  into  the  causes  of  their  present  extraordinary 
increase,  and  to  asccrlain  whether  the  same  be  ow- 
nglo  any  deficiency  in  the  laws  or  the  manner  of 
hiir  execution-or  in  both  ;  and  to  recommend  tc 
the  adoption  of  an  adjourned  meeting,  such  mea- 
sures  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  wherever  it  may  be 
found  to  exist,  as  to  them  may  seem  advisable. 

3.  Resolved,— That  the  commute 
quested  to  make  their  report  " 
ing  as  soon  as  they 
into  the  subject. 

[Then  follow  the  names  of  the 

^^r/n^oJ/;-T.^t,'1e  bold,  manly  and 
independent  course  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
piler, in  relation  to  the  vice  ol  gambling,  deserves 
ihe  warm  approbation  and  support  of  the  community. 
On  motion  of  Fleming  James,  Esq.,  it  was 
flMo/vei/,-That  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in 
this  city,  be  requested  to  publish  the  procecdingsol 
this  meeting  in  their  several  papers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fleming  James,  the  meeting  ad 

J°Ur"ed'  THOMAS  NELSON,  Chairman. 

Herbert  A.  Claiborne,  Secretary. 


Nor  o'er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake  ;— 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done; 

A  few  dim  hours  of  day 

The  world  in  darkness  lay ; 
Then  basked  in  bright  repose,  beneath  the  cloudless 

While  thou  didst  sleep  within  the  tomb, 

Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  angel  shone 

Upon  the  sealed  stone. 
And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  devastation  in  thy  red  ri 
Plaguing  the  guilty  cily'i 


adjourned  meet 
shall'have  sufficiently  examined 


litlce.] 


ght  hand, 
murderous  crew: 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet,  „:..,,- 

And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few  ; 
Then  calmly,  slowly,  thou  didst  rise 
Into  thy  native  skies— 
The  human  form  dissolved  on  high 
In  its  own  radiancy. 


A  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Haddonfield 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on  third  day, 
the  26th  instant,  at  Cropwell  meeting  house, 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Nathaniel  N.  Stokes,  Secretary. 

11th  mo.  2d,  1833. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  sixth  day,  the  29th  instant, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house. 

Henry  CorE,  Secretary/. 

Uth  month,  1833. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH,  1G,  1833. 


The  Yearlv  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Baltimore 
commenced  on  the  28th  ult.  and  concluded  on 
the  1st  instant.  From  information  received, 
it  appears  to  have  been  larger  than  on  several 
preceding  years,  including  a  number  of  stran- 
gers from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  Much  har- 
mony and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  which  engaged  attention, 
among  which  was  the  subject  of  select  schools 
The  Committee  on  this  subject,  in  their  Report 


FRIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month.— Joel 
Woolman,  near  Frankford;  Thomas  Bacon, 
No.  190,  North  Front  street;  Edward  Yarnall, 
Mulberry,  near  Juniper  street. 

Superintendents.— John  and  Ltetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians.— -Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  1 16,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
BELL  ON  THE  HAND. 

Having  lately  derived  considerable  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  work 
on  "  The  Hand,  its  mechanism  and  vital  en 
dowments,  as  evincing  design,"  which  forms 
one  of  the  treatises  publishing  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater;  I 
send  the  following  detached  extracts,  which 
may  perhaps  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  co- 
lumns of  "  The  Friend."  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  object  of  the  author,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physiologists  in  Great  Britain,  is  to 
illustrate  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  hand 
in  all  its  parts  to  the  functions  which  it  has  to 
perform,  and  thereby  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  the  allegations  of  the  atheistical  philosopher, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  benevolence  and  per- 
fect wisdom  of  the  divine  Author  of  nature.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  the  author  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
human  arm  alone  ;  but  extends  his  enquiry  to 
the  limbs  of  various  animals  analogous  to  it  in 
their  functions  or  conformation.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  a  connected 
view  of  his  argument,  but  the  extracts  here 
presented  may  at  least  tend  to  promote  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  encourage  further 
enquiry.  H. 

"  The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed, 
it  has  so  fine  a  sensibility,  that  sensibility  go- 
verns its  motions  so  correctly,  every  effort  of 
the  will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the  hand 
itself  were  the  seat  of  the  will;  its  actions  are 
so  powerful,  so  free,  and  yet  so  delicate,  that 
it  seems  to  possess  a  quality  instinct  in  itself, 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  its  complexity  as  an 
instrument,  or  of  the  relations  which  make  it 
subservient  to  the  mind;  we  use  it  as  we  draw 
our  breath,  unconsciously,  and  have  lost  all 
recollection  of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  ef- 
forts of  its  first  exercise,  by  which  it  has  been 
perfected.  Is  it  not  the  very  perfection  of  the 
instrument  which  makes  us  insensible  to  its 
use  ?  A  vulgar  admiration  is  excited  by  seeing 
the  spider-monkey  pick  up  a  straw,  or  a  piece 
of  wood  with  its  tail;  or  the  elephant  search- 
ing the  keeper's  pocket  wiih  his  trunk.  I  take 
this  merely  to  show  how  insensible  we  are  to 


the  perfections  of  our  own  frame,  and  to  the 
advantages  attained  through  such  a  form.  We 
use  the  limbs  without  being  conscious,  or,  at 
least,  without  any  conception  of  the  thousand 
part3  which  must  conform  to  a  single  act.  To 
excite  our  attention,  we  must  either  see  the 
actions  of  the  human  frame  performed  in  some 
mode,  strange  and  unexpected,  such  as  may 
raise  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar; 
or  by  an  effort  of  the  cultivated  mind,  we  must 
rouse  ourselves  to  observe  things  and  actionsL 
of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  sense  has  been 
lost  by  long  familiarity." 

Speaking  of  the  tardigrade  family  of  animals, 
the  author  says:  "  Modern  travellers  express 
their  pity  for  these  animals;  whilst  other  quad- 
rupeds, they  say,  range  in  boundless  wilds,  the 
sloth  hangs  suspended  by  his  strong  arms 
a  poor  ill-formed  creature,  deficient  as  well  as 
deformed,  his  hind  legs  too  short,  and  his  hair 
like  withered  grass ;  his  looks,  motions,  and 
cries  conspire  to  excite  pity;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  they  say  that  his  moanings 
make  even  the  tiger  relent  and  turn  away.  This 
is  not  a  true  picture:  the  sloth  cannot  walk  like 
quadrupeds,  but  he  stretches  out  his  strong 
arms,  and  if  he  can  hook  on  his  claws  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  he  drags  himself 
along.  This  is  the  condition  which  authorises 
such  an  expression  as  '  the  bungled  and  faulty 
composition  of  the  sloth.'  But  when  he 
reaches  the  branch  or  the  rough  bark  of  a 
tree,  his  progress  is  rapid;  he  climbs  hand 
over  head,  along  the  branches  till  they  touch, 
and  thus  from  bough  to  bough,  and  from  tree 
to  tree;  he  is  most  alive  in  the  storm,  and 
when  the  wind  blows,  and  the  trees  stoop,  and 
the  branches  wave  and  meet,  he  is  then  upon 
the  march. 

The  loris,  a  tardigrade  animal,  might  be 
d  too  for  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  if 
they  were  not  the  very  means  bestowed  upon 
t  as  necessary  to  its  existence.  It  steals  on 
its  prey  by  night,  and  extends  its  arm  to  the 
bird  on  the  branch,  with  a  motion  so  imper- 
ceptibly slow,  as  to  make  sure  of  its  object. 
Just  so  the  Indian  perfectly  naked,  his  haircut 
short,  and  his  skin  oiled,  creeps  under  the 
canvass  of  the  tent,  and  moving  like  a  ghost, 
stretches  out  his  hand,  with  so  gentle  a  motion 
as  to  displace  nothing,  and  to  disturb  not  even 
those  who  are  awake  and  watching.  Against 
such  thieves,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  guard.  We  have  examples  in  insects, 
as  striking  as  in  the  loris,  or  the  chamelion. 
Evelyn  describes  the  actions  of  the  spider 
(aranea  scenica)  as  exhibiting  remarkable 
cunning  in  catching  a  fly.  '  Did  the  fly,'  he 
says,  '  happen  not  to  be  within  a  leap,  the  spi- 
der would  move  towards  it  so  softly,  that  its 
motion  seemed  not  more  perceptible  than  that 


of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  of  a  dial.  If  the 
intended  prey  moved,  the  spider  would  keep 
pace  with  it  exactly  as  if  they  were  actuated 
by  one  spirit,  moving  backwards,  forwards,  or 
on  each  side,  without  turning.  When  the  fly 
took  wing,  and  pitched  itself  behind  the  hunt- 
ress, she  turned  round  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought,  and  always  kept  her  head  towards  it, 
though  to  all  appearance  as  immoveable  as  one 
of  the  nails  driven  into  the  wood  on  which  was 
her  station;  till  at  last,  being  arrived  within 
due  distance,  swift  as  lightning  she  made  the 
fatal  leap,  and  secured  her  prey.'  I  would 
only  remark  further  on  these  slow  motions  of 
the  muscles  of  animals,  that  we  are  not  to  ac- 
count this  a  defect,  but  rather  an  appropriation 
of  muscular  power.  Since  in  some  animals 
the  same  muscles  which  move  their  members 
in  a  manner  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  can  at 
another  time  act  with  the  velocity  of  a  spring." 
■  "  In  the  bat,  the  bones  are  light  and  delicate; 
and  whilst  they  are  all  marvellously  extended, 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  elongated,  so 
as  hardly  to  be  recognised,  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  membraneous  web, 
and  to  form  a  wing.  Contemplating  this  ex- 
traordinary application  of  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremity, and  comparing  them  with  those  in  the 
wing  of  a  bird,  we  might  say,  that  this  is  an 
awkward  attempt,  a  failure.  But  before  giving 
expression  to  such  an  opinion,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  objects  required  in  this  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  a  wing  intended  merely  for 
flight,  but  one  which,  while  it  raises  the  ani- 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sensation, 
or  sensations  in  that  exquisite  degree,  so  as 
"most  to  constitute  a  new  sense.  On  the  fine 
web  of  the  bat's  wing,  nerves  are  distributed, 
which  enable  it  to  avoid  objects  in  its  flight, 
during  the  obscurity  of  night,  when  both  eyes 
and  ears  fail.  Could  the  wing  of  a  bird,  co- 
ered  with  feathers,  do  this  ?  Here  then  we 
have  another  example  of  the  necessity  of 
aking  every  circumstance  into  consideration, 
before  we  presume  to  criticise  the  ways  of  na- 
ture.    It  is  a  lesson  of  humility." 

The  rate  of  flying  of  the  swallow  is  a 
mile  in  a  minute,  for  ten  hours  every  day,  or 
six  hundred  miles  a  day.*' 

In  a  French  book,  intended  to  teach  young 
people  philosophy,  the  pupil  asks  why  the  fin- 
gers are  not  of  equal  length  ?  The  form  of 
the  argument  reminds  us  of  the  difficulty  of 
putting  natural  questions — the  fault  of  books 
of  dialogue.  Plowever.  the  master  makes  the 
lolar  grasp  a  ball  of  ivory,  to  show  him  that 
the  points  of  the  fingers  are  then  equal.  It 
would  have  been  belter  had  he  closed  the  fin- 
gers upon  the  palm,  and  then  have  asked 
hether  or  not  they  corresponded.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a 
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thousand  purposes,  adapting  the  hand  and  fin- 
gers, as  in  holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  sword, 
a  hammer,  a  pen  or  pencil,  engraving  tool, 
&c,  in  all  which,  a  secure  hold  and  freedom 
of  motion  are  admirably  combined.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
prospective  design  to  prepare  an  instrument 
fitted  for  the  various  uses  of  the  human  hand, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  deticate  and 
moving  apparatus  of  the  palm  and  fingers  i; 
guarded.  The  power  with  which  the  han< 
grasps,  as  when  a  sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his 
body  in  the  rigging,  would  be  too  great  for 
the  texture  of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  ves- 
sels; they  would  be  crushed,  were  not  every 
part  that  bears  the  pressure,  defended  with  a 
cushion  of  fat,  as  elastic  as  that  which  we 
have  described  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  the 
camel.  To  add  to  this  purely  passive  defence, 
there  is  a  muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm, 
and  more  especially  supports  the  cushion  on 
its  inner  edge.  It  is  this  muscle  which,  raising 
the  edge  of  the  palm,  adapts  it  to  lave  water, 
forming  the  cup  of  Diogenes." 

In  the  chapter  on  substitutes  for  the  hand — 
"  The  habits  of  some  fishes  require  that  they 
should  cling  firmly  to  the  rocks  or  to  whatever 
presents  to  them.  Their  locomotive  powers 
are  perfect;  hut  how  are  they  to  become  st 
tionary  in  the  tide  or  the  stream?  I  have  oft* 
thought  it  wonderful  that  the  salmon  or  the 
trout,  for  example,  should  keep  its  place,  nigh 
and  day,  in  the  rapid  current.  In  the  sea 
there  are  some  fishes  especially  provided  with 
means  of  clinging  to  the  rocks. — The  apparatus 
by  which  they  attach  themselves  rese 
boy's  sucker:  the  organ  being  pressed  against 
the  surface  to  which  the  creature  is  to  be  fixed, 
the  centre  is  drawn  by  muscles  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  sucker  is  drawn  with  the  cord, 
and  thus  a  vacuum  is  made. 

"Dr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  on  throwing  a  fish  of 
the  species  cyclopterus  lumpus  into  a  pail  of 
water,  it  fixed  itself  so  firmly  to  the  bottom, 
that  by  taking  hold  of  the  tail,  he  lifted  up  the 
pail,  although  it  contained  some  gallons  of 
water.  There  is  another  fish,  which  from  its 
name  we  should  expect  to  perform  strange 
antics;  it  is  called  harlequin  angler.  Its  appear- 
ance is  grotesque  and  singular;  the  pectoral 
fins  resemble  short  arms,  and  are  paltnated  at 
their  tips.  M.  Renau,  in  his  history  of  fishes, 
affirms  that  he  knew  an  individual  of  this 
species;  and  the  expression  is  not  so  incorrect, 
since  he  saw  it  for  three  days  out  of  the  water, 
walking  about  the  house  in  the  manner  of  a 
dog.  The  circumstance  of  its  walking  out  of 
the  water  has  some  interest,  as  showing  tela 
tions  between  organs  which  are  apparently  the 
least  connected.  The  fact  of  this  fish  living 
out  of  the  water  is  doubted;  but  the  form  of 
bronchial  organs  inclines  me  to  believe  it;  and 
its  habits  require  such  a  provision, 
there  are  other  fishes  that  move  out  of  the  water 
on  dry  land,  and  even  ascend  trees,  without 
being  carried  there  by  floods.  The  perca 
scandais,  by  means  of  the  spines  of  its  gill 
covers,  and  the  spinous  rays  of  its  fins,  climbs 
trees;  so  that  Dr.  Shaw  calls  it  the  climbiiij 
fish." 

"  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  the 
slightest  injury  conveys  to  every  one  the  notion 


; — that  the  pain  must  be  the  more  severe,  the 
deeper  the  wound.     This  is  not  the  fact,  nor 
would   it  accord   with    the   beneficent   design 
which  shines  out  every  where.  The  sensibility 
of  the  skin  serves  not  only  to  give  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  it  is  a  guard  upon  the  deeper  parts; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  reached  except  through 
the  skin,  and  we  must  suffer  pain,  therefore, 
before  they  are  injured,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  bestow  sensibility  upon  these  deeper  parts. 
If  the  internal  parts  which  act  in  the  motions 
of  the  body  had  possessed  a  similar  degree  and 
kind  of  sensibility  with  the  skin,  so  far  from 
serving    any    useful    purpose,    this   sensibility 
would  have  been  a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
continual  pain  in  the  common  exercise  of  the 
frame.     The  surgeon  who  has  to  perform  an 
operation  by  incision,  when  he  has  cut  through 
the  skin,  informs  his  patient  that  the  greatest 
pain  is  over.     If,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
operation,  he  has  to  extend  the  incision  of  the 
skin,  it  is  very  properly  considered  as  a  gr 
awkwarehtess;  and  this  not  only  because  it  proves 
that  he  has  miscalculated  what  was  necessary 
to  the  correct  performance  of  his  operation 
but  because  the  patient,  bearing  courageously 
the   deeper   incisions,  cannot   sustain   th 
newed  cutting  of  the  skin,  without  giving  token 
of  severe  pain. — The  fuller  the  considerat' 
which  we  give  to  this  subject,  the  more  con- 
vincing are  the  proufs  that  the  painful  sensi 
bili ty  of  the  skin   is  a   benevolent  provision, 
making  us  alive  to  those  injuries,  which,  but 
for  this  quality  of  the  nervous  system,  would 
bruise  and  destroy  the  internal  and  vital  parts. 
In  pursuing  the  enquiry,  we  learn   with  much 
interest  that. when  the  bones,  joints,  and  all  the 
membranes  and  ligaments  which  cover  them, 
are  exposed,  they  may  be  cut,  pricked,  or  even 
burned,  without  the  patient  or  the  animal  suf- 
fering the  slightest  pain."     "  But  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  deeper  parts  possessed  no  sen- 
sibility, we  should  have  had   no  guide  in  our 
exertions.     They  have  a  sensibility  limited  to 
the   kind  of  injury   which   it  is  possible  may 
each  them,  and  which  teaches  us  what  we  can 
do  with  impunity.      If  we  leap  from  too  gr 
a   height,    or   carry   too  great   a   burthen, 
attempt  to  interrupt  a  body  whose  impetus  is 
too  great  for  us,  we  are  warned  of  the  dan; 
as   effectually  by  this    internal  sensibility,  as 
we  are  of  the  approach  of  a  sharp  point,  or  a 
hot  iron  to  the  skin." 

"  To  contrast  still  more  strongly  the  sensi 
bility  of  the  surface  wiih  the  property  of  in- 
ternal parts,  to  show  how  very  different  sensi- 
bility is,  in  reality,  from  what  is  suggested  by 
first  experience,  and  how  admirably  it  is  varied 
and  accommodated  to  the  functions,  we  shall 
add  one  other  fact.  The  biain  is  insensible- 
that  part  of  the  brain,  which  if  disturbed  or 
diseased,  takes  away  consciousness,  is  as 
sensible  as  (he  leather  of  our  shoe  !  That  the 
brain  may  be  touched,  or  a  poition  of  it  cut  off, 
without  interrupting  the  patient  in  the  sen- 
tence that  he  is  uttering,  is  a  surprising  cir- 
cumstance!" 

"  The  eye,  consisting  of  its  proper  nerve  of 
vision  and  its  transparent  humours  and  coat 
is  an  organ  of  exquisite  delicacy — not  only  is  it 
exposed  to  all  the  injuiies  to  which  the  genera 
surface  of  the  body  is  liable,  but  to  be  inflamed 


and  rendered  opaque  by  particles  getting  into 
it  which  are  so  light  that  they  float  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  the  contact  of  which  the 
common  skin  is  quite  insensible.  The  me- 
chanical, and  more  obvious  contrivance  for  the 
protection  of  this  organ,  is  a  ready  motion  of 
yelids  and  the  shedding  of  tears  ;  which 
coming,  as  it  were,  from  a  little  fountain,  play 
over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  wash'  away 
whatever  is  offensive.  But  to  the  action  of  this 
little  hydraulic  and  mechanical  apparatus  there 
is  required  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  direct  it — 
not  that  kind  of  sensibility  which  enables  the 
eve  to  receive  the  impressions  of  light — but  a 
property  more  resembling  the  tenderness  of  the 
skin,  yet  happily  adapted,  by  its  fineness,  to  the 
condition  of  the  organ.  A  nerve,  possessed  of 
a  quality  totally  different  from  that  of  the  optic 
nerve,  extends  over  all  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
the  eye,  and  gives  to  those  surfaces  their  deli- 
cate sensibility.  Now,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  this  nerve  is  injured  and  its  function  lost; 
the  consequences  of  which  are  very  curious — 
smoke  and  offensive  particles,  which  are  afloat 
in  the  atmosphere,  rest  upon  the  eye;  flies  and 
dust  lodge  under  the  eyelids,  without  producing 
sensation,  and  without  exciting  either  the  hy- 
draulic or  the  mechanical  apparatus  to  act  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  them.  But  although 
they  do  not  give  pain,  they  nevertheless  stimu- 
ate  the  surfaces  so  as  to  produce  inflammation, 
ind  that  causes  opacity  in  the  fine  transparent 
membranes  of  the  eye;  and  the  organ  is  lost, 
although  the  proper  nerve  of  vision  remains  en- 
tire. 1  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  eye 
being  thus  destroyed  for  want  of  sensibility  to 
touch,  and  it  has  been  curious  to  remark  that 
len  the  hand  was  waved  or  a  feather  brought 
near  the  eye,  the  person  winked;  yet  he  did  not 
shut  his  eye  on  rubbing  the  finger  across  the 
eyeball,  or  when  blood  was  removed  by  the 
lancet  from  the  inflamed  vessels.  In  those  cases, 
when  vision  gave  notice  of  danger  to  the  organ, 
the  patient  winked  to  avoid  it;  but  when  the 
point  touched  the  eye  or  eyelids,  the  sense  of 
touch  gave  no  alarm,  and  was  followed  by  no 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  organ. 

"  I  shall  present  another  instance  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  sensibility  which  protects 
the  eye.  The  oculist  has  observed  that  by  the 
touch  of  a  thing  as  light  as  a  feather,  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  will  be  thrown  into  uncon- 
trollable actions  and  spasms  :  but  if  the  point 
of  the  finger  be  pressed  somewhat  rudely  be- 
tween the  eyelids,  and  directly  on  the  eye  itself, 
he  can  by  such  means  hold  the  eye  steady 
for  his  intended  operation,  producing  hardly 
any  sensation,  certainly  no  pain  !  But  we 
were  about  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  eye 
with  the  heart.  The  observation  of  the  ad- 
mirable Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  is  to  this  effect.  A  noble  youth 
of  the  family  of  Montgomery,  from  a  fall  and 
consequent  abscess  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  had 
the  interior  marvellously  exposed,  so  that  after 
his  cure,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  the 
heart  and  lungs  were  still  visible  and  could  be 
handled;  which  when  it  was  communicated  to 
Charles  I.,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Harvey 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  youth  and 
examine  his  heart.  '  When,'  says  Harvey,  '  I 
had  paid  my  respects  to  this  young  nobleman, 
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and  conveyed  to  him  the  king's  request,  he 
made  no  concealment,  but  exposed  the  left 
side  of  his  breast,  when  I  saw  a  cavity 
into  which  1  could  introduce  my  fingers 
and  thumb  ;  astonished  witli  the  novelty, 
again  and  again  I  explored  the  wound,  and  first 
marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  | 
cure,  I  set  about  the  examination  of  the  heart.  | 
Taking  it  in  one  hand,  and  placing  the  finger! 
of  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  it  was  indeed  the  heart  which  I 
grasped.  I  then  brought  him  to  the  king,  that 
he  might  behold  and  touch  so  extraordinary  a 
thing,  and  that  he  might  peiceive,  as  I  did,  that 
unless  when  we  touched  the  outer  skin,  or 
when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this 
young  nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched  the 
heart !'  Other  observations  confirm  this  great 
authority,  and  the  heart  is  declared  insensible. 
And  yet  the  opinions  of  mankind  must  not  be 
lightly  condemned.  Not  only  does  every 
emotion  of  the  mind  affect  the  heart,  but  every 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  body  is  attended 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  heart: 
motion  during  health — the  influence  of  disease 
— every  passing  thought — will  influence  it. 
Here  is  the  distinction  manifested.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  for  a 
purpose,  and  so  is  the  sensibility  of  the  heart. 
Whilst  that  of  the  eye  guards  it  against  in- 
jury from  without,  the  heart,  insensible  to 
touch,  is  yet  alive  to  every  variation  in  the  cir- 
culation, subject  to  change  from  every  altera- 
tion of  posture  or  of  exertion,  and  is  in  sympathy 
of  tire  strictest  kind  with  the  constitutional 
powers." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
RELICS  OF  THE  WOHTHIES. 

But  two  or  three  original  letters  of  Anthony 
Benezet  have  come  to  light,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  memoir  of  his  life  in  1817.  Few, 
if  any  more  such  valuable  remains  can  be  ex- 
pected hereafter,  as  almost  half  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  his  death.  I  feel  therefore 
greatly  indebted  to  Judge  Jay,  of  Bedford  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  following  cor- 
respondence. The  contributor  is  the  son  and 
biographer  of  John  Jay,  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  a  name  at  once  dear  to 
patriotism  and  to  virtue.  R.  V. 

To  John  Jay,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Chesnut  street,  2d  mo.  Feb.  7.  1779. 

With  affectionate  respect  I  hereby  salute 
thee,  and  take  the  freedom  to  send  thee  the 
closed  pamphlet,  containing  some  thoughts  on 
war,  slavery,  &c.  of  which  I  earnestly  request 
thy  serious  perusal.  Indeed  the  subject  is  of 
the  greatest  weight  to  all,  even  as  human  be 
ings;  but  much  more  so  to  those  who  indeed 
believe  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, God  becoming  man,  and  dying  for 
mankind,  even  for  his  enemies,  "  leaving  us, 
says  the  apostle,  an  example  that  toe  should 
follow  his  footsteps."  This,  and  other  argu- 
ments therein  deduced,  from  the  doctrines  and 
nature  of  the  gospel,  will  1  trust  tend  to  soflen, 
if  not  remove,  any  offence  which  Friends''  re- 
fusal to  take  part  in  matters  of  a  military  na- 
ture may  have  raised  in  thy  mind,  and  induce 
thee  to  distinguish  between  such  who  are  active 


in  opposition,  and  those  who  have  been  re- 
strained from  an  apprehension  of  duty,  and  a 
persuasion  that  our  common  beneficent  Father 
who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  power,  and 
has  in  former  limes  so  eminently  displayed  his 
goodness  in  favour  of  these  countries,  if  pro- 
perly sought  unto,  would  in  his  love  and  mercy 
have  averted  the  evil  effects  of  any  attempt 
which  might  have  been  made  to  impede  our 
real  welfare.  By  the  deplorable  effects  which 
attend  on  these  dreadful  contests,  it  is  evident 
that  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  God,  who  the 
apostle  denominates  under  the  appellation  of 
Love,  as  thereby  every  noxious  passion  of  the 
human  mind,  instead  of  being  calmed  by  the 
benign  influences  of  grace,  the  end  and  aim 
of  Christianity,  are  inflamed  into  greater  wrath, 
and  evil  of  every   kind;  as  has  been   verified 

that  destruction  of  morals,  that  waste  of 
substance,  but  more  particularly  in  the  hasty 
death  of  so  vast  a  number  of  our  fellow  men, 
hurried  into  eternity,  many  it  is  to  be  feared 
in  that  distracted  state  of  mind  which  generally 
attends  on  war. 

These  are  considerations  which  cannot  but 
strike  every  thoughtful  mind  with  awe,  and 
which,  from  the  kindness  and  considerateness 
of  thy  disposition,  will  I  trust  incite  thee  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  a  number  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, of  different  religious  persuasions,  who  from 
the  above  mentioned  view  of  things,  have  not 
dared  to  give  life  or  support  to  military  ope- 
rations, yet  at  thesarrre  time  are  indeed  friends 
to,  and  really  concerned  for  the  true  welfare 
of  America,  but  willing  to  sacrifice  their  all, 
rather  than  do  that  whereby  they  apprehend 
they  may  offend  that  great  and  good  Being, 
from  whom  alone  they  look  for  any  permanent 
happiness  for  themselves  or  their  afflicted 
country. 

With  affectionate  desires,  that  the  blessings 
of  the  peace  maker,  the  peculiar  favourite  of 
Heaven,  may  be  thine,  I  remain  thy  friend, 
Anthony  Benezet, 


Answer. 

Philadelphia,  March  5,  1779. 

Sir — Agreeable  to  the  request  contained  in 
your  favour  of  the  7th  ult.  I  have  perused  the 
pamphlet  you  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me. 
The  benevolence  by  which  the  author  appears 
to  have  been  influenced  does  him  credit — and 
though  I  cannot  subscribe  to  all  his  opinions, 
many  of  bis  sentiments  are  liberal,  and  merit 
commendation. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  is  a  blessing  whicl 
I  sincerely  wish  to  all  mankind;  and  I  hope  it 
will  ever  be  the  policy  of  these  states  so  to  ex- 
tend and  secure  it  to  all  their  citizens,  as  that 
none  may  have  reason  to  complain  of  partiality 
or  oppression. 

Your   favourable  opinion  of  me,   and  kind 
wishes  for  my  welfare,  demand  my  ackno 
ledgments. 

1  am  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

John  Jay. 

Mr.  Anthony  Benezet. 


Errata. — Tn  the  last  line  of  William  Penn's 
letter  to  the  Czar,  for  "  by,"  read  "  but." 


Memoranda   of  a  residence  at  the  Court  of 

London. 

(Continued  from  page  44.) 

A  large  portion  of  the  Memoranda  relates 
to  matters  of  a  political  nature,  and  connected 
with  the  diplomatic  functions  of  the  author. 
All  this,  however  important  in  itself,  is  foreign 
to  the  object  of  these  extracts,  which  is  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
some  of  the  lively  sketches  of  English   man- 

rs,  customs,  and  scenes,  interspersed  through 
the  volume.     What  is  said  of  the  great  me- 

polis,  the  "  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth," 
possesses  much  interest. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  LONDON. 

December  24.  Go  through  several  parts  of 
the  town  ;  Bond  street,  Albemarle  street, 
Berkeley  square,  Piccadilly,  St.  James' street 
and  Park,  Pall  Mall.  St.  James' square,  the 
Strand,  and  a  few  others.  Well  dressed  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  throng  them.  In  lire 
dresses  of  both,  black  predominates.  It  is 
nearly  universal.  This  proceeds  from  the 
general  mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
late  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  who  died 
in  November.  The  roll  of  chariots  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  from  two  until  past  four, 
was  incessant.  In  all  directions  they  were  in 
motion.  It  was  like  a  show — the  horses,  the 
coachmen  with  triangular  hats  and  tassels,  the 
footmen  with  cockades  and  canes — it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  exceed  it  all.  Yet  I  was 
told  that  the  sight  in  Hyde  Park,  any  day  in 
May  or  June,  was  more  striking  ;  and  that  if  it 
happened  to  be  on  the  same  day  with  lire  Ep- 
som or  Ascot  races,  which  keep  the  roads  alive 
for  ten  miles  with  London  carriages,  a  stran- 
ger misses  none  from  the  Park.  Sometimes, 
with  this  glitter  of  private  equipages,  vou  saw 
a  stationary  line  ofhacks,  the  worn-down  horses 
eating  out  of  nose-hags  ;  and  sometimes,  at 
a  slow,  tugging  walk,  immense  wagons  filled 
with  coals,  in  black  sacks,  drawn  by  black 
horses,  large  and  shatrgy,  and  fat  as  those  in 
the  Portsmouth  wagon.  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  general  exterior  of  the  duelling  houses.  I 
had  anticipated  something  better  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  ;  more  symmetry,  buildings 
more  by  themselves,  denoting  the  residences 
of  the  richest  people  in  the  richest  city  in  Eu- 
rope. But  I  do  rrot  yet  see  these.  I  see  haber- 
dasher's shops,  poulterer's  shops,  the  leaden 
stalls  of  fishmongers,  and  the  slaughtering 
blocks  of  butchers,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a 
nobleman's  mansion  and  a  king's  palace.  This 
may  be  necessary  or  convenient,  for  the  sup- 
plies of  a  capital  too  large  to  admit  of  one  o-r 
more  concentrated  markets  ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion at  a  distance  pictures  something  different. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  give  a  hint  of  English  liberty. 
If  so,  I  ought  to  be  lire  last  to  find  fault.  Being 
the  day  before  Christmas,  there  was  more  dis- 
play in  the  shops  than  usual.  I  did  not  get 
back  until  candle  light,  when  the  whole  scene 
began  to  be  illuminated.  Altogether,  what  a 
scene  it  was  !  the  shops  in  He  Strand  and  else- 
where, where  every  conceivable  article  lay  be- 
fore you  :  and  all  made  in  England — which 
struck  me  the  more,  coming  from  a  country 
where  few  things  are  m  >de,  however  foreign 
commerce   may  send  them  to  us;   then,  the 
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open  squares  and  gardens,  adorned  with  shrub- 
bery and  trees  ,  the  parks  with  their  spacious 
avenues  and  ancient  trees;  the  palisades  of 
iron,  or  enclosures  ot'solid  wall,  wherever  en 
closures  were  requisite;  the  people,  the  count 
less  number  of  equipages  and  fine  horses  ;  th< 
gigantic  draught  horses — what  an  aspect  the 
whole  exhibited!  what  industry,  what  luxury, 
what  infinite  particulars,  what  an  aggregate! 
The  men  were  taller  and  straiter  than  the  pea 
santry  I  had  seen.  The  lineaments  of  a  race 
descend  like  their  language.  The'  people  I 
met,  constantly  reminded  me  of  those  of  my 
own  country  ;  I  caught  the  same  expression — 
often  it  glided  by  in  complete  identity — my  ear 
took  in  on  all  sides  accents  to  which  it  was  na- 
tive— but  I  knew  no  one.  It  was  like  coming 
to  another  planet,  familiar  with  voices  and 
faces,  yet  encircled  by  strangers. 

December  31.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that 
the  shops  in  Bond  street  had  lights  at  noon. 
I  could  not  see  people  in  the  street  from  my 
windows.  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  how  the  Eng- 
lish became  great  with  so  little  daylight.  It 
seems  not  to  come  fully  out  until  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  after  four  it  is  gone. 

January  7.  Went  through  Temple  Bar  into 
the  city,  in  contradistinction  to  the  west  end 
of  London,  always  called  town.  Passed  along 
Fleet  street,  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul's,  Cheap- 
side,  the  Poultry,  Cornhill,  and  other  streets  in 
the  direction  of  the  tower.  Saw  the  Bank, 
Royal  Exchange,  Lord  Mayor's  house,  Guild- 
hall, India-house,  the  Excise  buildings.  If  I 
looked  with  any  feeling  of  wonder  on  the  throng 
at  the  west  end,  more  cause  is  there  for  it 
here.  The  shops  stand  side  by  side,  for  en- 
tire miles.  The  accumulation  of  things  is 
amazing.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  there 
can  be  purchasers  for  them  all,  unlil  you  con- 
sider what  multitudes  there  are  to  buy  ;  then, 
you  are  disposed  to  ask  how  the  buyers  can  all 
be  supplied.  In  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
coal  wagons  and  others,  or  large  carts,  trucks, 
vehicles  of  every  sort,  loaded  in  every  way,  are 
passing.  They  are  in  two  close  lines,  like 
great  tides,  going  reverse  ways,  and  reaching 
farther  than  the  eye  can  see.  The  horses  come 
so  near  to  the  foot  pavement,  which  is  crowd- 
ed with  people,  that  their  hoofs,  and  the  great 
wheels  of  the  wagons,  are  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  people.  In  this  manner,  the  whole 
procession  is  in  movement  with  its  complicated 
noise.  It  confounds  the  senses  to  be  among 
it  all.  You  would  anticipate  constant  acci- 
dents ;  yet  they  seldom  happen.  The  fear  of 
the  law  preserves  order  ;  moreover  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  danger,  if  order  were  violated,  pre- 
vents its  violation.  I  am  assured  that  these 
streets  present  the  same  appearance  every  day 
in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  when  solitude 
reigns  in  them.  I  must  notice  as  before  the 
dress  of  the  people.  A  large  proportion  were 
of  the  working  classes  :  yet  all  were  whole  in 
their  clothing.  You  could  hardly  see  excep- 
tions. All  looked  healthy  ;  the  more  to  be  re- 
marked in  parts  of  the  city  where  they  live  in 
perpetual  crowds  by  day,  and  sleep  in  confined 
places,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
healthy  climate  in  combination  with  cleanli- 
ness. The  custom  house  and  black  forest  of 
ships  below  London  bridge,  I  saw  by  a  glimpse. 


That  was  enough  to  show,  that  the  Thames 
was  choked  up  with  vessels  and  boats  of  every 
description,  much  after  the  manner  that  I  be- 
held Cheapside  and  Fleet  street  to  be  choked 
with  vehicles  that  move  on  land. 

I  went  into  two  shops — one  a  silversmith ; 
that  ofRundel  and  Bridge,  on  Ludgate-hill. 
Outside,  it  is  plain;  you  might  pass  by  without 
noticing  it ;  but,  on  entering,  the  articles  of 
silver  were  piled  in  heaps,  even  on  the  floor. 
Going  further  into  the  building,  the  masses 
increased.  In  a  room  up  stairs,  there  was  part 
of  a  dinner  service,  in  course  of  manufacture. 
The  cost  of  an  entire  service  varied  from  thirty 
to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  according  to 
the  number  of  pieces,  and  workmanship. — 
Sometimes  it  was  much  higher.  A  candelabra 
for  the  middle  of  a  table,  had  just  been  finished 
for  a  customer,  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  A 
dress  sword  for  another  customer  was  shown. 
The  cost  was  four  thousand  guineas.  Other 
specimens  of  luxury  might  be  mentioned,  in- 
cluding ambassadors'  snuffboxes,  set  with  a 
profusion  of  diamonds.  The  proprietors  were 
extremely  civil ;  for  I  gave  trouble  only  through 
curiosity.  If  you  purchase  but  a  pin  for  a  few 
shillings,  they  return  thanks  ;  if  you  do  not  in- 
cline to  take  it  away  yourself,  they  readily  send 
it  home,  no  matter  to  how  remote  a  part  of  the 
town.  The  other  shop  was  Shepherd's,  for 
cut  glass,  near  Charing  Cross.  There  too  I 
had  civility  from  the  proprietor.  In  place  of 
speaking  of  his  wares,  I  will  relate  what  he 
said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  imperial 
majesty,  it  seems,  when  on  his  visit  to  England 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  honoured  his  shop 
with  a  call.  Pleased  with  his  articles  beyond 
any  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  in  Europe,  he 
gave  an  orJer  for  a  magnificent  list  for  one  of 
his  palaces.  The  pieces  arrived  in  St.  Peters 
burgh.  Immediately  a  ukase  issued,  prohibit 
ing  the  future  importation  of  cut  glass  into 
Russia.  Whether  the  emperor  most  desired 
to  encourage  the  home  manufacture  of  so 
beautiful  a  ware,  or  enhance  the  gratification 

f  his  imperial  taste  by  keeping  it  exclusi 
were  questions  that  I  had  no  right  to  pro- 
pound. 

Of  all  the  sights,  the  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  bespoke  to  me  most  of  causes  and 

fleets.  Being  afterwards  in  Paris,  I  saw 
more  of  architectural  beauty,  at  first ;  more  of 
brilliancy.  The  Boulevards,  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Rue  Rivoli  which  looked  into  the  Tuileries 
through  golden  lipped  palisades,  and  a  few 
other  places,  were  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
thing  I  saw  in  London.  But  their  compass 
was  small,  and  soon  exhausted.  The  space 
between  Northumberland  house  and  Bishops- 
gate,  disclosed  more  of  transportation,  more  of 
the  operations  that  proclaim  circulation  of 
capital,  more  of  all  that  laid  at  the  root  of 
commerce  at  home,  and  throughout  the  world 
more  of  all  that  went  to  the  prolific  sources  of 
and  power,  than  I  was  able  to  discover 
in  going  about  Paris,  again  and  again,  in  every 
direction.  I  am  aware  how  much  larger  Lon- 
don is,  than  Paris,  but  the  bustle  of  business 
seemed  to  abound  in  the  English  metropolis  in 
a  proportion  ten  fold  greater  than  its  superior 
size. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  National  Gazette. 
THE  SHOWER  OF  METEORS. 

At  a  time  when  so  general  an  interest  is  felt 
in  the  singular  display  of  meteors  witnessed  a 
few  nights  since,  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
some  of  your  readers  to  refer  them  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  similar  phenomenon,  with,  many 
learned  and  ingenious  remarks,  contained  in 
volume  3,  pages  331  to  346,  of  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  Baron  Humboldt.  The  account 
there  given  is  of  the  most  intense  interest,  and 
is  well  calculated  to  involve  the  reader  at  once 
in  the  perusal  of  his  fascinating  volumes;  but  a 
general  statement  of  the  facts  alleged  may 
gratify  many  who  will  not  have  time  to  refer 
to  the  original. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1799,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  was  observed  by  Messrs.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  at  the  city  of  Cumana.  For  a 
long  period  previously  and  for  several  days 
afterwards,  a  singular  succession  of  red  va- 
pours, frequently  observed  in  those  climates, 
were  visible  at  an  immense  height  in  the  at-, 
mosphere.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  two 
smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  experi- 
enced, followed  at  some  interval  by  a  third,  of 
weaker  force.  These  were  accompanied  by 
some  curious  changes  in  the  meteorological 
phenomenon  observed;  and  among  others  by 
a  singular  variation  in  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  amounting  to  nearly  a  centesimal  de- 
gree. The  reddish  vapour  ceased  on  the  7th, 
and  the  sky  became  clear  and  transparent  to  a 
degree  which  surprised  the  observers,  accus- 
tomed to  the  climates  of  Europe,  and  affording 
a  facility  in  making  astronomical  observations, 
with  which  they  were  much  gratified.  I  shall 
now  copy  M.  de  Humboldt's  own  words. 

"The  night  of  the  11th  of  November  was 
cool  and  extremely  beautiful.  Toward  the 
morning,  from  half  after  two,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary luminous  meteors  were  seen  towards 
the  east.  Mr.  Bonpland,  who  had  risen  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air  in  the  gallery, 
perceived  them  first.  Thousands  of  bolides 
and  falling  stars  succeeded  each  other  during 
four  hours.  Their  direction  was  very  regular 
from  north  to  south.  They  filled  a  space  in 
the  sky  extending  from  the  true  east,  30  de- 
grees towards  the  north  and  south.  In  an 
amplitude  of  60°,  the  meteors  were  seen  to 
rise  above  the  horizon  at  E.  N.  E.  and  at  E., 
describe  arcs  more  or  less  extended,  and  fall 
toward  the  south,  after  having  followed  the 
direction  of  the  meridian.  Some  of  them  at- 
tained a  height  of  40°,  and  all  exceeded  25°  or 
30°.  There  was  very  little  wind  in  the  low 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  blew  from 
the  east.  No  trace  of  clouds  was  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Bonpland  relates  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  phenomenon,  there  was  not  a  space  in 
the  firmament  equal  in  extent  to  three  diame- 
ters of  the  moon,  that  was  not  filled  at  every 
instant  with  bolides  and  falling  stars.  The 
first  were  fewer  in  number,  but  as  they  were 
seen  of  different  sizes,  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
the  limit  between  these  two  classes  of  phe- 
nomena. All  the  meteors  left  luminary  traces 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  in  length,  as  often 
happens  in  the  equinoctial  regions.  The  phos- 
phoresence  of  these  traces  or  luminous  bands, 
lasted  seven  or  eight  seconds.     Many  of  the 
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falling  stars  had  a  very  distinct  nucleus,  as 
large  as  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  from  which  darted 
specks  of  vivid  light.  The  bolides  seemed  to 
burst  as  by  an  explosion,  but  the  largest,  those 
from  1°  to  1°  15'  in  diameter,  disappeared 
without  scintillation,  leaving  behind  them  phos- 
phorescent bands  (trabes)  exceeding  in  breadth 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  light  of  these 
meteors  was  white,  and  not  reddish;  which 
must  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence 
of  vapours  and  the  extreme  transparency  of 
the  air.  For  the  same  reason,  under  the  tro- 
pics, the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  have  at 
their  rising,  a  light  evidently  whiter  than  in 
Europe. 

"  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana  were 
witnesses  of  this  phenomena,  because  they 
leave  their  houses  before  four  o'clock,  to  attend 
the  first  morning  mass.  They  did  not  behold 
these  bodies  with  indifference;  the  oldest 
among  them  remembered  that  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1766  was  preceded  by  similar  phe- 
nomena. The  Guaiguerias  in  the  Indian 
suburb  came  out  and  asserted  that  the  fire- 
work had  begun  at  one  o'clock;  and  that  as 
they  returned  from  fishing  in  the  Gulf,  they 
had  already  perceived  very  small  falling  stars 
in  the  east.  They  affirmed  at  the  same  time 
that  igneous  meteors  were  extremely  rare  on 
those  coasts  after  two  in  the  morning. 

"  The  phenomenon  ceased  by  degrees  after 
four  o'clock,  and  the  bolides  and  falling  stars 
became  less  frequent ;  but  we  still  distinguish- 
ed some  toward  the  northeast,  by  their  whitish 
light,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movement,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunrise." 

Cumana  is  in  lat.  10°  27'  52 ",  long.  66°  30'. 
"  In  a  savage  country,"  adds  M.  de  Humboldt, 
"  where  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
sleep  in  the  air,  so  extraordinary  a  phenome- 
non could  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  except  when 
concealed  by  clouds  from  the  eye  of  observa- 
tion." It  was  witnessed  by  the  Capuchin  mis- 
sionary at  San  Fernando  de  Apura,  lat.  7°  58' 
12",  a  village  situated  amidst  the  savannahs  of 
the  province  of  Varinas  ;  by  the  Franciscan 
monks  stationed  near  the  cataracts  of  the 
Oroonoko,  and  at  Maroa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  lat.  2°  43'  0",  long.  70°  21',  and 
in  the  west  of  Brazil,  as  far  as  the  equator  it- 
self;  as  also  at  the  city  of  Porto  Cabello,  lat. 
10°  6'  52",  long.  67°  5',  and  in  French  Guia- 
na, lat.  4°  56',  long.  54°  35'.  At  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  and  in  Peru, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen. 

Besides  these  distant  spots,  so  widely  dis- 
seminated among  the  vast  and  lonely  deserts  of 
South  America,  M.  de  Humboldt  was  greatly 
astonished  at  finding  that  the  same  appear- 
ances were  observed  in  the  same  night  in  the 
United  States,  in  Labrador,  in  Greenland,  and 
finally  at  Itterstadt,  near  Weimar,  in  Germany  ! 
being  thus  visible  over  an  extent  on  the  globe 
of  64  degrees  of  latitude  and  94  of  longitude. 
Mr.  Ellicott,  astronomer  to  the  United  States, 
observed  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  lat. 
25°,  long.  81°  50' ;  and  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  it  was  witnessed  as  far  as  lat. 
30°  42'.*     In  Labrador,  at  the  Missions  of 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, vol.  6,  p.  29. 


Nain,  lat.  56°  65',  and  Haffenthal,  lat.  58°  4', 
and  in  Greenland,  at  those  of  Lichtenau,  lat. 
61°  5',  and  New  Herrenhut,  lat.  64°  14',  long. 
52°  20';  the  Esquimaux  were  frightened  with 
the  same  phenomena,  some  of  the  meteors  ap- 
pearing "a  foot  broad."  In  Germany,  Mr. 
Zeissing,  vicar  of  Itterstadt,  lat.  50°  59',  long. 
9°  1'  east,  perceived  in  the  far  south  west,  on 
the  same  morning,  and  at  an  hour  equivalent 
to  half  after  two  at  Cumana,  a  great  number 
of  meteors  and  horizontal  streaks  of  white 
light,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  atmo- 
spheric appearances.  In  other  and  intervening 
spaces,  this  beautiful  and  astonishing  sight  ap- 
pears to  have  been  concealed  by  clouds. 

To  the  above  details  are  added  many  very 
interesting  and  curious  enquiries  in  relation  to 
meteors,  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  ab- 
stract, but  which  will  highly  reward  the  peru- 
sal. These  relate  to  the  tendency  which  me- 
teors and  the  aurora  borealis  possess  to  recur 
at  periodical  intervals  ;  to  their  greater  fre- 
quency in  tropical  climates  and  over  conti- 
nents ;  and  to  the  mysterious  question  of  their 
nature. 

The  direction  of  the  line  which  they  des- 
cribe seems  to  be  the  only  difficulty  which  M. 
de  H.  feels  in  supposing  them  to  be  cosmic 
phenomena,  not  telluric;  to  be,  in  short,  pla- 
netary or  cometary  bodies,  analogous  to  the 
planets  Ceres,  Juno,  Vesta  and  Pallas,  and  to 
be  occasionally  rendered  luminous  on  approx- 
imation to  this  earth,  by  the  friction  of  its  at- 
mosphere (p.  343).  We  are  further  told  that 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  city  of  Quito,  "there 
was  seen  in  one  part  of  the  sky,  above  the 
volcano  of  Cayambo,  so  great  a  number  of 
falling  stars,  that  the  mountain  was  thought  to 
be  in  flames.  This  singular  sight  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  The  people  assembled  in  the 
plain  of  Exida,  where  a  magnificent  view  pre- 
sents itself  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. A  procession  was  already  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  blaze 
on  the  horizon  was  caused  by  fiery  meteors, 
which  ran  along  the  skies  in  all  directions,  at 
the  altitude  of  12  or  13  degrees." 

B.  H.  C. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  are  from  the 
pen  of  our  countryman  and  poet  Bryant,  and 
we  think  cannot  but  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  the  subscribers  to  "  The  Friend." 

TO  WILLIAM 

It  was  but  yesterday,  my  child, 

Thy  little  heart  beat  high, 
And  I  had  scorned  the  warning  voice 

That  told  me  thou  must  die; 
I  saw  thee  move  with  active  bound, 

With  spirits  light  and  free, 
And  infant  grace  and  beauty  threw 

Their  every  charm  on  thee. 
Upon  the  dewy  field  I  saw 

Thy  early  footsteps  fly, 
Unfetter'd  as  the  native  bird, 

That  cleaves  the  radiant  sky; 
And  often  as  the  summer  gale 
Elew  back  thy  shining  hair, 
Thy  cheek  display'd  the  red-rose  tinge, 
That  health  had  planted  there. 


Then,  wither'd  as  my  heart  had  been, 

I  could  not  but  rejoice, 
To  hear  upon  the  morning  wind, 

The  music  of  thy  voice  ; 
Now  echoing  in  the  careless  laugh, 

Now  melting  down  to  tears, 
'Twas  like  the  sounds  I  used  to  hear, 

In  old  and  happier  years. 
Thanks  to  the  memory  of  thee, 

My  little  lovely  boy, 
'Tis  all  remains  of  former  bliss, 

That  care  cannot  destroy; 
I  listen,  as  the  mariner, 

Suspends  the  out-bound  oar, 
To  taste  the  farewell  gale  that  blows, 

From  off  his  native  shore. 

So  pure  and  holy  as  thou  wast ; 

Alas  !  how  could  it  be, 
That  death  would  not  refrain  to  lay 

His  icy  hand  on  thee ; 
Nor  spare  thee  yet  a.  little  while, 

In  childhood's  opening  bloom, 
While  many  a  sad  and  weary  soul 

Was  waiting  for  the  tomb  ? 

I  lov'd  thee,  and  my  heart  was  blest — 

But  'ere  that  day  was  spent, 
I  saw  thy  light  and  graceful  limbs, 

In  drooping  illness  bent, 
And  shuddered,  as  I  cast  a  look 

Upon  thy  fainting  head  ; 
For  all  the  glow  of  health  was  gone, 

And  life  had  almost  fled. 
One  glance  upon  thy  marble  brow, 

Made  known  that  hope  was  vain, 
I  knew  the  swiftly  wasting  lamp 

Would  never  light  again — 
Thy  cheeks  were  pale,  thy  snow-white  lips 

Were  gently  thrown  apart, 
And  life,  and  every  passing  breath, 

Seem'd  gushing  from  thy  heart. 
And  when  I  could  not  keep  the  tear 

From  gathering  in  my  eye, 
Thy  little  hand  prest  gently  mine, 

In  token  of  reply : 
To  ask  one  more  exchange  of  love, 

Thy  look  was  upward  cast, 
And,  in  that  long  and  hallowed  kiss, 

Thy  happy  spirit  pass'd. 
I  trusted  I  should  not  have  liv'd 

To  bid  farewell  to  thee, 
And  nature  in  my  heart  declares, 

It  ought,  not  thus  to  be; 
I  hoped  that  thou  within  the  grave 

My  weary  head  should  lay, 
And  live  beloved,  when  I  was  gone, 

For  many  a  happy  day. 
With  trembling  hand,  I  vainly  tried 

Thy-  dying  eyes  to  close, 
And  how  I  envied,  in  that  hour, 

Thy  calm  and  deep  repose ; 
For  I  was  left  alone  on  earth, 

With  pain  and  grief  opprest, 
And  thou  wast  with  the  sainted,  "  where 

The  weary  are  at  rest." 

Yes  !  I  am  left  alone  on  earth — 

But  I  must  not  repine, 
Because  a  spirit  that  I  lov'd, 

Is  earlier  blest  than  mine — 
My  fate  may  darken  as  it  will, 

I  shall  not  much  deplore, 
Since  thou  art  where  the  ills  of  life,. 

Can  never  reach  thee  more. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  sixth  day,  the  29th  instant, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house. 

Henry  Cope,  Secretary;. 

11th  month,  1833. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
WILLIAM   EDMUNDSON. 

(Continued  from  page  4S.) 

After  a  period  of  protracted  suffering  and 
debility  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  William 
Edmundson  from  the  bed  of  sickness. — There- 
turn  of  even  a  moderate  share  of  health  was 
the  signal  for  resuming  his  disinterested  labours 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Knowing  that 
shortly  he  must  put  off  his  earthly  tabernacle, 
he  was  not  negligent  to  put  his  brethren  in  re- 
membrance of  those  things  which  pertained  to 
life  and  salvation,  and  to  warn,  exhort,  and  re- 
prove, as  one  that  must  render  an  account  of 
souls  unto  God.  "  The  national  half  year's 
meeting  being  at  hand,  he  observes,  I  found 
drawings  in  spirit  to  go  to  it,  though  my  body 
was  weak,  and  according  to  appearances  unfit 
to  take  a  journey. — But  I  went  in  faith,  know- 
ing that  the  Lord's  strength  had  often  carried 
me  through  great  weakness,  deep  exercise  and 
sore  afflictions,  in  his  service;  and  according  to 
my  faith  in  him  strength  was  given  me  to  per- 
form the  service  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort 
of  my  friends." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1705,  he  found 
himself  engaged  to  visit  the  meelings  of  Friends 
in  Dublin,  "  in  which  service,"  says  he,  "  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  fill  my  heart  with  his  word 
and  testimony,  and  to  open  to  me  many  divine 
mysteries  which  I  published  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  give  me  ability  and  utter- 
ance." In  this  visit  his  mind  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
that  earnest  pursuit  of  the  riches  and  grandeur 
of  this  world,  which  he  had  so  often  borne 
a  faithful  testimony  against,  and  being  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  his  brethren  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  declare 
to  them  "  that  the  Lord  would  make  this  ear- 
nestness for  getting  the  riches  of  this  world,  to 
many  with  whom  he  had  long  striven  and  often 
faithfully,  of  the  sinfulness  and  danger  thereof, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  warned  therefrom, 
as  the  flesh  which  God  gave  in  his  anger  to  the 
Jews  in  the  wilderness  when  they  slighted  the 
bread  that  he  sent  them  from  heaven  and  desired 
the  fleshpots  of  Eypyt." 

In  this  year  he  also  visited  friends  in  the 
north  of  Ireland;  and  during  several  succeeding 
years  attended  the  national  meeting  at  Dubht 
and  some  of  the  provincial  meetings;  in  return 
ing  from  which  services  he  generally  expressei 
his  gratitude  for  divine  support  and  protectioi 
in  terms  similar  to  the  following:  "  The  affair: 
of  truth  were  managed  with  peace  and  concord, 
in  the  sense  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spiril, 
and  friends  and  brethren  were  secretly  com 
forted  and  edified  in  the  love  of  God.  So 
parting  therein  we  returned  to  our  several 
habitations — praises  to  the  Lord  forever,  who 
enabled  me  to  hold  out  in  this  journey  and 
service  and  is  a  present  help  to  all  them  that 
fear  him." 

In  1707  his  wife  had  a  severe  illness,  "  in 
which,"  he  observes,  "  according  to  appear- 
ance, there  was  little  likelihood  of  her  recovery, 
yet,  1  often  prayed  earnestly  and  fervently  to 
the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  heal  and 
restore  her  to  me,  as  an  heipmeet  in  my  old 
age — and  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  answer 


my  petition,  as  he  had  at  many  other  times  in 
great  straits,  and  raised  her  from  her  sickness, 
blessed  be  his  worthy  name  for  evermore." 

In    1707   he  makes    the    following    memo- 
randum:— 


"I  attended  meeting  n 
provincial  quarterly  meet 
derrnot,  and  in  the  Lord's 


ings  upon  my  i 


th  of  Jesus 

Christ,  that  he  would  strengthen  both  my  outward 
and  inward  man,  to  perform  the  journey  and  service 
which  he  required,  as  he  had  often  done  to  my  great 
encouragement,  through  many  difficulties  and  weak 
ness;  accordingly  the  Lord  strengthened  me  will 
his  power  and  good  spirit  to  stand  in  his  testi 
mony  over  all  that  which  was  contrary  to  tin 
government  of  Christ  in  his  church.  And  the  servict 
of  that  meeting  was  carried  on  and  performed  in  t 
good  authority  ol  the  Lord's  power  and  ancient  good- 

The  subjoined  observations  occur  under  date 
of  1711— 

Soon  after  this  our  quarterly  meeting  for  Leinstel 
being  appointed  at  Cablledermont,  having  some  draw 
ings  upon  my  spirit,  I  went  thither;  and  afterwards  1 
g  national  half  year's  meeting 
hich  the  Lord  strengthened  me 
h,  in  doctrine  and 
of  the  Lord  in  his 
service  of  these  large 


t    to  our  ensu 
Dublin,  in  both 
in  the  service  of  his 
huTch  discipline,   and  the 
estimony  was  over  all.  Wh 
and  heavenly  meelings  was  over,  I  went  home 

pany  of  some  friends.  Now  finding  myself  unable 
to  endure  long  journeys,  I  was  content  to  rest  in  the 
will  of  God,  who  had  lengthened  my  time  to  old  age, 
and  done  great  things  for  me,  to  whose  great  and 
worthy  name  be  praise,  glory  and  honour  for  ever  and 
evermore." 

His  final  visit  to  Dublin  was  to  attend  the 
half  year's  meeting  in  the  third  month  1712, 
being  then  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Of  which  he  remarks,  "  the  Lord's  blessed 
power  enabled  me  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
service  committed  to  me,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  to  his  praise  and  my  own  comfort, 
and  I  took  my  leave  of  friends  expecting  never 
to  see  their  faces  any  more  in  that  place." 

On  the  second  of  the  sixth  month  1712, 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  finished  the  revision 
of  his  writings,  William  Edmundson  took  his 
bed  with  his  last  illness.  Having  made  some 
alterations  in  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
his  mind  appeared  entirely  done  with  worldly 
concerns,  and  he  observed,  that  "  he  was 
willing  to  die  and  well  satisfied  to  go  out 
of  this  troublesome  world,  for  his  day's  work 
was  finished." 

The  hour  of  death  is  one  of  honest  and 
solemn  decision — it  tries  the  foundations  upon 
which  we  have  been  resting  our  hopes  and 
prospects  for  eternity,  and  proves  whether  we 
have  been  following  "  cunningly  devised  fables," 
or  the  eternal  truth  of  God.  If  there  be  any 
test  which  can  be  considered  decisive  of  the 
rectitude  of  a  man's  principles  and  the  sound- 
ness  of  his  religious  faith,  it  is  the  peacefu 
confidence  and  steadfast  hope  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ  Jesus,  which  covers  th 
closing  moments  of  his  mortal  existence.  H 
who  lives  habitually  in  the  fear  of  God,  the 
governing  principle  of  whose  heart  is  love  to 
him,  and  dedication  to  his  service,  is  treading 
in  the  narrow  pathway  which  leads  to  eternal 
glory;  and  they  who  rest  their  happiness  on  any 
other  basis  will  reap  bitter  disappointment  in 
the  end.  Such  a  man  has  a  perpetual  fountain 
of  enjoyment  within  himself.  In  moments  of 
the  deepest  gloom  and  discouragement,  when 


the  world  frowns  upon  him  and  all  around 
looks  dark  and  forbidding,  he  can  retire  within 
his  own  breast  and  find  there  an  unclouded 
horizon,  radiant  with  the  cheering  beams  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness.  When  earthly  friends 
forsake  him,  and  his  name  is  despised  and  cast 
out  from  their  society,  he  has  still  a  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother;  where  faithful- 
ness and  love  changeth  not;  who  participates 
in  every  affliction  that  may  attend  his  sojourn 
on  earth,  and  sustains  and  comforts  him  by  the 
consolations  ai.d  hopes  of  a  better  world.  Such 
a  man  lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  far 
above  that  of  the  mere  worldling;  and  from  the 
lofty  elevation  on  which  his  Christian  faith  has 
placed  him,  he  looks  down  on  the  tumults  and 
anxieties  that  distract  and  perplex  the  bulk  of 
mankind  with  regret  and  compassion.  The 
tempest  of  jarring  passions  and  discordant  pur- 
suits which  rages  below  and  involves  so  many 
in  fruitless  contest  and  sorrow,  reach  him  not — 
the  votaries  of  pleasure,  they  that  are  making 
laste  to  be  rich,  and  those  who  are  seeking  to 
eap  the  rewards  of  human  applause,  may  re- 
gard his  life  as  madness  and  pronounce  his  end 
to  be  without  honour;  but  he  has  joys  that  they 
know  not  off,  and  humble  or  obscure  as  his 
station  may  be  on  earth,  he  looks  forward 
with  delightful  anticipations  to  the  happy  day 
when  the  friendly  hand  of  death  shall  strike 
off  the  shackles  of  mortality  and  usher  him  into 
the  society  of  that  innumerable  company  of 
saints  and  angels  which  constitute  "  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 

Such  had  been  the  life,  of  William  Edmund- 
son, and  such  were  the  triumphant  feelings  of 
his  redeemed  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  ex- 
claim, "  1  am  not  afraid  of  death  nor  the  grave, 
but  can  say,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  God, 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? — Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?"  What  a  contrast  does  such  a 
man  furnish  lo  the  state  of  those  "  who,  through 
fear  of  death,  are  all  their  life  time  subject  to 
bondage,"  and  who  in  contemplating  the  close 
of  life,  find  nothing  but  "a  fearful  looking  for 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation."  And  no  mar- 
vel— their  lives  are  passed  in  forgetlulness  of 
God  and  disregard  of  his  righteous  law — and 
though  the  lapse  of  years  may  efface  from  the 
page  of  memory  all  recollection  of  multitudes 
of  past  transgressions;  yet  not  so  with  the  book 
of  God's  remembrance.  Every  act  of  disobe- 
dience, whether  in  thought  or  word  or  deed — 
every  omission  of  duly — every  instance  of  ne- 
glect or  forgetfulness  of  Him,  is  recorded  there 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  can  never  be  ob- 
literated from  that  awful  register,  save  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  applied  to  the  soul 
through  the  regenerating  and  heart-chancing 
influences  of  l he  Holy  Spirit.  The  bustle  of 
life — the  multifarious  concerns  which  engross 
our  attention,  the  lawful  enjoyments  of  time, 
or  its  unlawful  pleasures,  may  divert  a  man's 
mind  fiom  the  recollection  of  his  sins,  and  of 
the  solemn  reckoning  which  he  must  one  day 
make — hut  when  he  looks  forward  to  that  hour, 
when  he  shall  find  himself  alone  in  the  presence 
of  his  God  ;  when  "  the  judgment  shall  be  set, 
and  the  books  be  opened,"  and  the  accumulat- 
ed sins  of  a  long  life  spread  out  before  him, 
that  man  lives  not  but  he  must  feel  his  soul 
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sink  within  him,  and  while  overwhelmed  withj  abaled,  and  that  he  preferred  the  prosperity  ofj  about  the  time  that  this  paper  is  dated  The 
a  sense  of  Ins  gmlt  and  wretchedness,  acknow-j  true  religion  to  any  other  consideration,  governor  of  the  colony  was  Nicholas  Easlon 
ledge  the  justice   ci   the    sentence   which   his)  friends  from  several  parts  coming  to  see  him,  l  at  whose  house  Ge 


thoughtlessness  and  neglect  have  brought  upon)  he  exhorted  them  to  a  zealous  concern  for  the 
him.  He  who  desires  to  die  the  death  of  the  promotion  of  truth's  prosperity  and  itsgovern- 
lighteous,  and  that  his  last  end  may  be  like  merit  in  the  church— il  that  not  only  those  who 
theirs,  must  live  the  life  of  the  righteous,  must  were   peculiarly  concerned  as   elders,  in   the 


take  up  his  cross  as  he  passes  along  through 
the  world,  and  follow  Christ  Jesus  in  the  re- 
generation; and  without  this,  all  our  pleasing- 
anticipations  of  future  bliss  will  vanish  like 
the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  prove  but  the  hope 
of  the  hypocrite,"  which  it  is  declared  ''shall 
perish.'" 

William  Edmundson  declared  the  ground  of 
bis  triumphant  assurance  to  be  "  faith  and  hope 
in  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  suf- 
fered for  me  and  rose  aoain,  and  now  appears 
before  the  Father  for  me  as  advocate,  media- 
tor and  intercessor;  and  this  is  indeed  a  hope 
that  maketh  not  ashamed." 

A  few  days  after  his  attack  he  prayed  that 
his  passage  might  be  made  easy,  and  then 
added,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  great  phv 
cian,  look  upon  me — I  had  rather  die  than 
live!"  Being  very  ill  that  night  and  in  great 
pain,  he  desired  to  be  put  into  bed,  and  on 
being  helped  to  it,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  bed 
side,  and  was  strengthened  in  the  midst  of  his 
extremity  to  call  upon  God  in  fervent  prayer, 
beseeching  that  the  violence  of  his  pain  might 
be  abated,  which  in  mercy  was  granted,  sc 
that  he  passed  a  part  of  the  night  in  sleep, 
Towards  morning  he  was  in  a  very  tender 
frame  of  spirit,  and  humbly  thankful  to  God  for 
his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  brake  forth  in 
praising  and  magnifying  his  great  name  there- 
for, desiring  those  present  to  join  him  in  this 
blessed  employ. 

On  the  fifth  of  the  month,  some  of  his  friends 
sitting  quietly  by  him,  he  desired  them  to  pray 
for  him,  for  he  was  weak  and  unable  to  under- 
go much.  Soon  after  he  supplicated  as  fol- 
lows— "  Forget  not  thy  wonted  mercies,  O 
Lord,  but  mitigate  these  pains  if  it  be  thy  will 
— and  stand  not  at  a  distance  in  this  time  of 
need — I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  for  one  touch  from 
thy  finger  and  cure  all."  The  following  day 
he  expressed  his  great  trouble  and  concern  of 
mind  on  account  of  the  pride  and  height  that 
young  people  had  gone  into,  far  wide  from  the 
humility  and  plainness  that  truth  led  Friends 
into  in  the  beginning,  remarking  that  one  ex- 
ampled  and  led  on  another  therein — this  sub- 
ject had  caused  him  much  deep  exercise  while 
in  health,  and  he  had  laboured  faithfully  with 
his  friends  in  consequence  of  the  growing  de- 
parture which  he  saw,  and  to  the  close  of  life 
his  spirit  seemed  burdened  and  grieved  with  a 
sense  thereof.  On  retiring  to  bed  he  renewed 
his  prayers  to  the  Lord  not  to  forget  his  wonted 
kindness  to  him. 

On  the  seventh  he  remarked  to  his  wife  that 
he  was  now  clear  of  the  world  and  the  things 
of  it — and  several  friends  coming  into  his  room 
he  recommended  them  to  retire  inward  and 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  after  a  time  of  silence 
he  prayed  ferventiy  to  God  to  their  great  com- 
fort. He  endured  his  severe  pain  with  exem- 
plary patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  evincing  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  that 
his  love  and  zeal  for  the  Lord's  cause  was  not 


discipline  and  oversight  of  the  chuiches,  should 
be  such  as  were  rightly  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice, men  of  truth,  fearing  God  and  hating 
covetousness,  but  also  that  all  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  close  communion,  as  members  of 
men's  and  women's  meetings,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  truth  and  walk  agreeable  thereto  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion." 

"On  the  tenth  instant  at  night,  he  being  in  a  hea- 
venly frame  and  concern  of  mind,  discernible  to 
those  near  him,  hn  spake  thus  :  '  Heavon  »nd  o, 
sea  and  dry  land,  and  all  things  shall  be  shaken  ; 
thing  must  stand,  but  what  is  according  to  the 
of  God  :  so  look  to  it,  Friends."  And=  some  time 
after  said  to  this  effect:  '  I  lie  here  under  pain,  and 
would  fain  be  removed;  but  I  am  like  one  that  pur- 
sues death,  and  it  flees  from  me,  although  I  see  not 
wherefore  my  time  should  be  prolonged,  my  natural 
parts  being  decayed  ;  neither  see  1  any  thing  I  have 
left  undone,  which  the  Lord  required  of  me^nei!  I 
had  strength  and  ability,  or  that  the  Lord  chargeth 
me  with  any  neglect  or  transgression.' 

"On  the  eighteenth,  as  he  lay,he  spake  thus  to  some 
present:  'I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  if  you 
have  cars  to  hear  it,  the  spirit  of  vanity  is  let  loose, 
the  Lord  suffers  it,  and  it 's  like  to  make  a  separation.' 
At  another  time,  he   said  to   some  intimate  friends 


and  entertained. 


^e  was  kindly  received 


nderful   thine 


be   do 


present :  'There 

the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  work  to  do,  that  must  be 
gone  through,  and  there  be  few  that  see  through  it.'" 
Having  run  with  patience  the  race  set  be- 
fore him,  he  was  favoured  with  a  blessed  assur- 
ance that  a  crown  of  glory  was  reserved  for 
him  in  heaven,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
George  Rooke  coming  to  see  him,  William 
was  much  affected  in  recurring  to  the  many 
previous  seasons  of  divine  favour  they  had  ex- 
perienced together  in  past  days,  and  observed 
to  him,  "  We  have  had  many  good  meetings 
together,  and  I  believe  we  shall  meet  in  hea- 
ven."    "  On  the  31st  of  the  6th  month  1712, 


The  law  of  God  that  answereth  that  of  God 
in  every  one,  and  bringeth  every  one  to  do  that 
to  others,  as  they  would  have  others  do  to 
them. 

A  law  against  drunkenness,  and  them  that 
sell  liquors  to  make  people  drunk. 

A  law  against  fighting  and  swearing. 

And  all  your  ancient  liberties  looked  into, 
and  privileges  and  agreements  concerning  your 
divine  liberty,  and  national  liberty,  and  all 
your  outward  liberties  and  privileges  of  your 
commons  that  belong  to  your  town,  island  and 
colony,  be  looked  into. 

And  that  you  have  a  market  once  a  week  in 
your  town,  and  a  house  built  for  that  purpose, 
lest  your  enemies  boast  over  you,  that  would 
have  done  it  as  is  pretended. 

And  that  in  every  town  and  place  in  all  your 
colony,  one  to  receive  all  your  births,  marria- 
ges, and  them  that  die,  and  record  them  which 
might  do  well,  and  let  not  your  ancient  privi- 
leges be  trodden  down,  but  mind  that  which  is 
for  the  good  of  your  colony,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  all  people,  and  that  is  not  for  their 
hurt  nor  your  own.  And  be  sure  to  fasten  on 
things,  so  that  you  may  answer  that  of  God  in 
all  people,  then  you  answer  God  in  your  places. 
And  when  you  judge  of  matters,  or  when  you 
judge  of  words,  or  when  you  judge  of  persons, 
all  those  are  distinct  things — do  not  give  both 
your  ears — let  them  have  one,  and  reserve  the 
other  for  the  other,  and  then  judge  of  the  mat- 
ter, for  now  you  are  to  be  awakened,  and  in 
double  diligence ;  and  double  your  guards 
against  sin  and  oppression,  and  stand  up  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  which  is  for  the  good  of 
yourselves. 

Let  all  the  people  know  their  rights  and 
privileges,  for  now  may  you  make  or  mar,  and 
therefore  now  stand  up  for  the  glory  of  God, 
that  it  may  shine  over  your  colony,  for  it  is  the 
great  power  of  the  Lord  that  hath  set  you  up 


he  departed  this  life  in   sweet  peace  with  the 
Lord,  in   unity    with   his   brethren,  and  good     , 

will  to  all   mankind,  beino-   nearly   eighty-five  >  ab°Ve  tlle  co,or|yi  and  if  you  do  not  that  which 
years  old— and  was  inferred   on  the  fourth  of!  !H'?  *™*  W'S6'  !"d  m',tstnP  them  that  ha,ve 
the  following  month  in   Frie 
at  Tined,  but    his  memory 
iteous." 


(Is'  burial   place 
lives  among  the 


"  For  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  FOX. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  at  Pro- 
vidence, we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy 
of  the  following  unique  document  written  by 
our  worthy  friend  George  Fox.  The  original 
paper  is  in  the  cabinet  of  die  Society.  Jt  is 
an  address  to  the  magistrates  and  officers  of 
government  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
pointing  out  to  them  several  laws  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  be  enacted  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  probably  contains  the 
first  suggestion  ever  made  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  by  legal  enactments.  By  re- 
ference to  George  Fox's  Journal,  vol.  2,  page 
56,  it  will  be  found  that  he  visited  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  attended  the  yearly  meeting  there 


gone  before  you,  them  that  you  are  over,  the 
old  governors  will  laugh  at  you,  which  I  would 
not  have  to  be  :  And  all  the  wildest  are  lov- 
ing or  convinced  in  your  colony ;  and  there- 
fore stand  together  for  God's  glory  and  your 
own  and  the  people's  good,  and  take  off  all 
oppressions  in  your  colony,  and  set  up  justice 
over  all  in  your  colony,  and  that  will  be  a  praise 
to  them  that  do  well,  and  a  terror  to  the  evil 
doers;  and  what  an  honour  is  it  that  Christ 
should  be  both  priest,  prophet,  minister,  shep- 
herd and  bishop,  counsellor,  leader  and  cap- 
tain, and  prince,  in  your  colony  ;  and  you  may 
praise  God  for  ever,  and  stand  fast  in  the  libetty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  in  life, 
glory  and  power. 

You  are  the  unworthiest  men  upon  the  earth 
if  you  do  lose  it,  and  do  not  stand  together  for 
his  glory  and  your  corporal  and  divine  liberty 
that  the  Lord  hath  given  you. 

G.  F. 

The  25th  of  the  bth  mo.  1672. 
in  Rhode  Island. 
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========  ■  To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

For  "The Friend."  ^  ^  ^^  ^  strongly  impressed  with  the! 

SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS.  beauty  of  the  following  lines,  extracted  from 

A  little  book  has  recently  been  published  by  an  eastern  paper,  as  to  wish  to  see  them  in 

a  member  of  our  religious  society  which  seems  „  The  Friend."     The  tone  of  true  piety  never 

wpll   calculated  to  be  useful  in  schools   and  appeared  to  me  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 


3.     It  is  entitled  "  Scriptural  Questions 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Instruction. 

I  know  that  various  books  have  been  written 
to  aid  parents  and  teachers,  but  there  have 
generally  been  some  questions  which  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  friends,  and  they  have  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  using  them.,  as  to  be  in- 
duced in  some  instances  to  lay  them  aside. 
This  little  volume,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
entirely  free  from  any  such  objection:  indeed, 
it  does  not  touch  on  doctrinal  points,  but  con- 
tains simply  a  compendious  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  bible  from  Genesis  to  Psalms.  It 
is  apparently,  designed  mere  y  to  furnish  a  few 
questions  on  each  chapter  which  may  serve  a 
the  basis  of  much  valuable  historical,  moral 
and  religious  instruction-an  outline  which 
may  be  filled  up  by  the  pious  and  intelligent 
teacher  with  great  advantage  from  the  treasures 
of  biblical  literature  and  experimental  heart 

'^in  order  that  those  who  have  often  felt  the 
need  of  such  a  book  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  I  have  copied  the  heading  of  one  of 
the  books,  and  a  few  questions,  doubting  not  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to  parents  and 
teachers,  particularly  to  those  located  in  the 
country. 

EXODUS. 

Exodus  signifies  going  out  or  departure.  It 
was  written  by  Moses,  and  gives  an  account  ot 
the  children  of  Israel  after  Joseph  s  death- 
birth  of  Moses— ten  plagues— institution  of  the 
Passover— the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea- 
miracles  which  God  wrought  during  their  forty 
years  in  the  deserts— giving  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai— idolatry  of  the  Israelites  in  mak- 
ing a  calf  to  worship— ceremonies  for  the 
worship  of  God.  This  book  includes  a  period 
of  145  years. 

CHAPTER 

What  is  said  of  the  children  of  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Joseph?     7.  ."oiA 

How  did  the  Egyptians  treat  them  >     14. 
What  wicked  order  was  given  by  Pharaoh  . 

22. 

CHAPTER  II. 

How  was  Moses  saved  from  this  wicked  de 
cree  ?     3. 

Who  was  placed  to  watch  the  infant  ?     4. 

Who  found  Moses  ? 

How  did  Pharoah's  daughter  feel  towards 
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appeared  io  me  iu  any  way  i..^«..^.-.«.. - 

production  of  genuine  poetry  of  a  high  class, 
for  beauty  and  literary  perfection.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  seems  to  possess  this  combi- 
nation in  a  degree  somewhat  unusual;  and  it 
beams  with  the  mild  and  kindly  flow  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  an 
acceptable  present  to  thy  readers.     B.  H.  C. 

"■They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 
Come  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 

Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze — 
Come  while  the  restless  heait  is  bounding  lightest, 
And  Joy's  pure  sun-beams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 
Come  while  sweet  thoughts,  like  summer  buds  un 
folding, 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast ; 
While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 

Come,  and  secure  interminable  rest. 
Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 
And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing— and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone  '. 

Those  who  now  bless  thee,  will  have  pass'd  for  ever ; 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee— 


Their  looks  ot  Kinuness  win  ue  iuoi.  <.»  u,.^ — 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 


dck  heart  broods  over  years  to  be ! 
:  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 


thy 
Come  while  tin.  momm     ->i  »j  »•»  »=  s'""-"6> 
Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die— 
Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throwing 

Fades  like  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky- 
Life  is  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given, 

Which  lights  up  sorrow  with  a  fadeless  ray— 
Oh— touch  the  sceptre— win  a  hope  in  heaven, 

Come  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away. 
Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul — 
And  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race,  appear  the  goal ; 
Home  of  the  weary;  where  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss,  _ 

Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtained  grave  is  closing- 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  this ! 

Columbian  Star, 


The  extraordinary  meteorological  appea. 
ances  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  instant,  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been 
a  topic  of  much  attention  and  speculation,  not 
only  with  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
novel  spectacle,  but  with  those  who  were  not. 
It  already  appears  from  various  newspaper 
paragraphs  which  we  have  seen,  that  the  mag- 
nificent display  was  observed  at  many  places, 
both  on  the  sea  board  and  in  the  interior,  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  to  New  Hampshire,  and 
also  by  Capt.Dixey,  on  his  passage  from  Liver- 
pool  at  a  distance  of  1 30  miles  from  our  coast 
With  due  allowance  for  unimportant  variations 
attributable,  perhaps,  to  highly  excited  feelings, 
these  accounts  agree  as  to  every  essential  cir- 
cumstance. To  show  that  these  appearances 
are  not  altogether  unexampled,  and  that 
analagous  ones  have  been  noticed  and  de- 
scribed in  former  periods,  we  have  copied  from 
the  National  Gazette  of  the  16th  instant  an 
interesting  article  on  the  subject.  We  were 
not  ourselves  among  the  number  who  beheld 
the  recent  sight,  but  for  the  information  oi 


distant  subscribers,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  this  journal's  containing  a  record 
I  of  so  remarkable  an  event,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  a  part  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  and 
shall  first  introduce  a  memorandum  by  a  fe- 
male acquaintance  of  ours  of  this  city:— 

Being  accidentally  aroused  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  instant,  I  was  witness  to  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle which  between  the  hours  of  twelveand  six  the 
hole  face  of  the  heavens  exhibited.     My  attention 
rfas  arrested  about  five  o'clock  by  an  exclamation 
from  a  sprightly  little  boy  who  was  sleeping •.«. ,  my      ■ 
room,  and  at  once  riveted  to  my  window  by  the  sight 
of  innumerable  streams  of  light,  sweeping  across  the 
sky— presenting    an   appearance    so    brilliant,    ana 
unusual,  that  for  the  moment  it  seemed  difficult  to 
persuade  myself,  that  it  was  rcal.ty-that  it  was  not 
merely  the  effect  of  an  imagination,  too  suddenly  re- 
called from  a  flight  through  one  of  those  bright  fields 
where,  when  all  the   other  faculties  are  under  the 
dominion  of  sleep,  it  is  sometimes  permitted  to  rove. 
On  going  to  the  window,  truly,  the  child's  exclama- 
tion of  "look,  look!  is  it  not  a  snow  of  fire      will 
convey  a  more  adequate  idea  of  what  we  beheld,  than 
any  language  I  can  command.  Thousands  of  meteors, 
many  of  them  equal  in  size  and  splendour  to  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  were  careering  t.ieir  vivid  ana 
arrow-like   courses,  wherever   the   eye   could  turn, 
athwart  the  clear  blue  starry  vault  above— equally 
numerous   and  brilliant,   in   every   quarter   of     he 
heavens;  and  at  an  elevation  almost  reaching  the 
zenith— which  point  was  indeed  occasionally  illumea 
by  a  bright  wanderer  from  this  "  glorious  company 
of  golden  streams."  These  corruscations  were  shoot- 
in|,  save  upward,  in  every  direction  ;  frequently  in 
their  luminous  course  intersecting  each  other,  and  at 
times,  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  glowing  and   beautifully  curved   line, 
distinctly  pencilled  on  the  sky;  and  so  incessant  was 
this  shower  of  light,  that  within  the  scope  which  the 
eye  could  embrace  at  a  single  glance,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  these  shooting  fires  might  be  seen  at  the 
same  moment-many  of  them  leaving   a   track     o 
bright,  that  the  clear  field  of  ether  MM^W 
with  their  paths,  some  minutes  after  they  had  entirely 
disappeared.     And  what  added  not  a  little  to  the 
splendour  of  this  singular  sight  I  observed  the  sky  at 
intervals,  to  be  illummated  by  abroad  flash,  extending 
far  above  the  horizon-viv.d  as  the :  lightning  fron a 
summer  evening's  cloud  ;-but  as  the  night  was  per- 
fectly clear,  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  reflection  from 
some  largeJ  meteors,  which,  from  the  limited  view  I 
had  of  the  heavens,  were  not  within  the  compass i  of 
my  observation.     While  gaz.ng   on   this  wonderful 
display,   it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive  the   effect 
which  such  phenomena  have  on  the  minds  of  persons 
Sorant  of  their  cause-one  could  readily  .maguje 
their  consternation,  amounting  almost  to  a  belief  that 
the  stars,  in  obedience  to  the  solemn  and  final  sum- 
mons fom  on  high,  were  really  hurrying  from  their 
Tpheres, Teralds  oY  that  awful  day,  when  the  heavens 
.h.ll  vanish  away,  and  of  all  terrestrial  things   he  e 
mall  be  an  end;  and  I  was  led  almost  .nvoluntarily  to 
excaim,   it   is   indeed  fearfully   beautiful.      Surely 
nothing'could  be  more  calculated  loawabn»^ 
mind  of  the  beholder,  a  sense  of  his  own  noth™*ne», 
ind  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Him,  ^  """£ 
,nake  not  only  those  evanescent  fires  into  existence, 
Tt"  worlds  oyn  worlds  in  phalanx  deep'  -and  I  could 
feelingly  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet:— 
But  thou  to  these,  art  as  the  noon  to  night; 

Yes,  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 
All  this  magnificence,  in  thee  is  lost ;— 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  thee? 
And  what  am  I  then  ?  Heaven's  unnumbered  host 
Tho'  multiplied  by  myriads;  and  arrayed 

In  all  the  glory  of  subhmest  thought 
Were  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 

Against  thy  greatness ;  but  a  cypher  brought 
Against  infinity. — 


Our  intention  was  to  have  added  several  other  para- 
srraphs  on  the  subject  of  the  meteors  but,  disappointed 
in  the  extent  of  the  reserved  space,  they  are  necessari- 
ly deferred  to  next  week. 
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BELL  ON  THE  HAND. 

(Concluded  from  page  51.) 

"  That  insects  have  the  most  exquisite  or- 
gans cf  sense,  must  be  allowed  :  but  we  do 
not  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  accuracy  with 
which  they  measure  distance  ;  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  muscular  exertion  to  the 
sense  of  vision.  The  spider,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter — the 
aranea  scenica,  when  about  to  leap,  elevates 
itself  upon  its  forelegs,  and  lifting  its  head, 
seems  to  survey  the  spot  before  it  jumps. 
When  this  insect  spies  a  small  gnat  or  fly  upon 
the  wall,  it  creeps  very  gently  towards  it,  with 
short  steps,  till  it  comes  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  springs  suddenly,  like  a 
tiger.  It  will  jump  two  feet  to  seize  upon  a 
bee. 

"  We  have  a  more  curious  instance  of 
the  precision  of  eye,  and  the  adaptation  of 
muscular  action,  in  the  chcelodon  rostratus. 
This  fish  inhabits  ihe  Indian  rivers,  and  lives 
on  the  smaller  aquatic  flies.  When  it  observes 
a  fly  alighted  on  a  twig,  or  flying  near,  (for  it 
can  shoot  them  on  the  wing)  it  darts  a  drop  of 
water  with  so  steady  an  aim  as  to  bring  the  fly 
down  into  the  water,  when  it  falls  an  easy 
prey.  These  fishes  are  kept  in  large  vases  for 
amusement,  and  if  a  fly  be  presented  on  the 
end  of  a  twig,  they  will  shoot  at  it  with  sur- 
prising accuracy.  In  its  natural  state  it  will 
hit  a  fly  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
feet.  The  zeus  insidiator  has  also  the  power 
of  forming  its  mouth  into  a  tube,  and  squirting 
at  flies,  so  as  to  encumber  their  wings,  and 
bring  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water." 

"  The  last  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
combination  of  the  muscular  sense  with  the 
sense  of  contact,  will  be  conclusive.  The 
following  is  not  a  solitary  instance: — A  mo- 
ther, while  nursing  her  infant,  was  seized 
with  a  paralysis,  attended  by  the  loss  of  power 
on  one  side  of  her  body,  and  the  loss  of  sen- 
sibility on  the  other  side.  The  surprising, 
and  indeed  the  alarming  circumstance  here 
was,  that  she  could  hold  her  child  to  her  bo- 
som with  the  arm  which  possessed  the  mus- 
cular power,  but  only  as  long  as  she  looked  to 
the  infant.     If  surrounding  objects  withdrew 


her  attention  from  the  state  of  her  arm,  the 
flexor  muscles  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  child 
was  in  danger  of  falling.  The  details  of  the 
case  do  not  belong  to  our  present  enquiry  ; 
but  we  see  here,  first,  that  there  are  two  pro- 
perties in  the  arm — which  is  shown  by  the  loss 
of  the  one,  and  the  continuance  of  the  other: 
secondly,  that  these  properties  exist  ihrougn 
different  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
and,  thirdly,  we  perceive  how  ineffectual  to 
the  exercise  of  limbs  is  the  continuance  of  the 
muscular  power,  without  the  sensibility  which 
should  accompany  and  direct  it." 

"  One  cannot  but  reflect  here  on  that  grand 
revolution  which  took  place  when  language, 
till  then  limited  to  its  proper  organ,  had  its  re- 
presentation in  the  work  of  the  hand.  Now 
that  a  man  of  mean  estate  can  have  a  library 
of  more  intrinsic  value  than  that  of  Cicero, 
when  the  sentiments  of  past  ages  are  as  fami- 
liar as  those  of  the  present,  and  the  knowledge 
of  different  empires  is  transmitted  and  com- 
mon to  all,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  sages 
followed,  as  of  old,  by  their  five  thousand 
scholars.  Nations  will  not  now  record  their 
acts  by  building  pyramids,  nor  consecrate  tem- 
ples and  raise  statues,  once  the  only  means 
of  perpetuating  great  deeds  or  extraordinary 
virtues.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  artists  complain 
that  patronage  is  withheld  ;  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  hand  has  at  length  subdued  the  arts  of 
design — printing  has  made  all  other  records 
barbarous,  and  great  men  build  for  themselves 

livelong  monument.'  " 
Elasticity  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
machinery  of  the  animal  body  ;  and  to  show 
how  finely  it  must  be  apportioned,  we  shall 
take  the  instance  of  a  bridge  built  with  iron 
instead  of  stone  ;  and  having  a  certain  swing 
and  elasticity.  It  lately  happened  that  a 
bridge  of  this  kind  fell  in  very  curious  cir- 
cumstances— by  the  marching  of  a  body  of 
soldiers  over  it.  Now  the  bridge  was  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  a  greater  weight  than  this  body 
of  men  :  and  had  they  walked  tumultously 
over  it,  it  would  have  withstood  the  pressure  ; 
but  the  soldiers  marching  to  time,  accumulat- 
ed a  motion  aided  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ma- 
terial, which  broke  it  down.  This  leads  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  necessity  of  the  fine 
adjustment  of  the  material  in  the  animal  fa- 
bric :  not  merely  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
incumbent  weight,  or  transverse  or  oblique 
impulses,  but  to  withstand  the  frequent  and  re- 
gularly repeated  forces  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
ject in  the  various  actions  of  the  body.  It 
gives  interest  to  this  fact,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly a  bone  but  what  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  adjusted  to  its  place  and  use." 

"  It  has  been  shown,  that  whether  we  take 
the  animal  body  as  a  single  machine,  or  em- 
brace in  the  survey  the  successive  creation  of 


animals,  conforming  always  to  the  improving 
condition  of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  like 
chance  or  irregularity  in  the  composition  of 
the  system.  In  proportion,  indeed,  as  we 
comprehend  the  principles  of  mechanics,  or 
of  hydraulics,  as  applicable  to  the  animal  ma- 
chinery, we  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  perfection 
or  the  jo;gii." 

"  Our  argument,  in  the  early  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, has  shown  man,  by  the  power  of  the 
hand  (as  the  ready  instrument  of  the  mind) 
accommodated  to  every  condition.  We  first 
see  the  hand  ministering  to  his  necessities,  and 
sustaining  the  life  of  the  individual  : — a  second 
stage  of  his  progress,  we  see  it  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  society,  when  man  becomes  a  la. 
bourer  and  an  artificer.  In  a  state  still  more 
advanced,  science  is  brought  in  aid  of  mecha- 
nical ingenuity.  The  elements  which  seemed 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  society,  become 
the  means  of  conducing  to  it.  The  seas, 
which  at  first  set  limits  to  nations,  and  grouped 
mankind  into  families,  are  now  the  means  by 
which  they  are  associated.  Philosophical 
chemistry  has  subjected  the  elements  toman's 
use;  and  all  tend  to  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  great  objects  to  which  every  thing  from 
"le  beginning  has  pointed:  the  multiplication  and 
distribution  of  mankind,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  sources  of  his  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
the  relief  from  too  incessant  toil,  and  the  con- 
sequent improvement  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
his  nature.  Instinct  has  directed  animals,  until 
they  are  spread  to  the  utmost  verge  of  their 
destined  places  of  abode.  Man  too  is  borne 
onwards;  and  although,  on  consulting  his  rea- 
son, much  is  dark  and  doubtful,  yet  does  his 
genius  operate  to  fulfil  Ihe  same  design,  en- 
arging  the  sphere  of  life  and  enjoyment. 

"  Whilst  we  have  before  us  the  course  of  hu- 
nan  advancement,  as  in  a  map,  we  are  called  to 
a  narrower  and  yet  a  more  important  consider- 
ation :  for  what  to  us  avail  all  these  proofs  of 
divine  power,  of  harmony  in  nature,  of  design 

the  predestined  accommodation  of  the  earth, 
and  the  creation  of  man's  frame  and  faculties, 
if  we  are  stopped  here  ?  If  we  perceive  no 
more  direct  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  Creator?  But  we  are  not  so  precluded 
from  advancement  :  on  the  contrary,  reasons 
accumulate  at  every  step,  for  a  higher-  estimate 
of  the  living  soul,  and  give  us  assurance  that 
its  condition  is  the  final  object  and  end  of  all 
this  machinery,  and  of  these  successive  revo- 
lutions. To  this  must  be  referred  the  weakness 
of  the  frame,  and  its  liability  to  injury,  the 
helplessness  of  infancy,  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  pains,  diseases,  distresses,  and  afflictions 
of  life — for  by  such  means  is  man  to  be  dis- 
ciplined— his  faculties  and  virtues  to  be  un- 
folded, and  his  affections  drawn  to  a  spiritual 
Protector."  H. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend. 
FILIAE  OBEDIENCE. 

In  the  perusal  of  "  Scripture  Principles  of 
Education,"  by  Caroline  Fry,  the  contents  of 
the  ninth  chapter  have  so  nearly  accorded  with 
my  own  views,  as  to  induce  me  to  extract  it 
for  publication  in  the  Friend.  They  are  ft 
that  purpose  offered  to  the  decision  of  the 
editor.     10th  mo.  1833.  M. 

Lord,  for  this 


'  Children  obey  your  parents  in 

right."  Ephesians,  vi.  I. 
A  principle  so  common  and  undisputed  as 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  may  appear  to  offer 
little  occasion  for  comment.  It  seems  a  prin- 
ciple so  self-evident  to  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind, as  not  to  have  wanted  the  enforcement 
of  Divine  revelation  ;  for  in  heathen  antiquity 
-o  find  the  „-.-„•..--:-..  ovar-ten  c  ~  „l.,ldron 
by  their  parents,  was  often  carried  to  excess  ; 
failures  in  it,  subjecting  them  to  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law.  In  Scripture  it  not  only 
stands  as  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  first  with  promise,  but.  is  one  most  fre- 
quently and  definitely  repeated  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  if  to  show  us  that  no  change  of 
time  or  circumstances,  no  increase  of  light  or 
freedom  of  conscience,  no  growth  of  moral  and 
religious  liberty,  could  abrogate  this  funda- 
mental law  of  nature. 

With  all  this,  and  though  I  have  said  it  is  a 
principle  so  common  and  undisputed  as  scarce- 
ly to  need  any  comment,  I  think  it  stands 
lower  in  the  estimate  of  moral  virtues  now 
than  at  any  other  period.  Whether  this  is  the 
result  of  intellectual  improvement  or  promis- 
sory of  future  wisdom,  may  be  a  question  for 
the' discussion  of  philosophy  ;  but  I  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  divine  precepts. 
These  precepts  are  addressed  to  the  child, 
and  chaige  on  him  the  responsibility  of  fulfil- 
ling them.  My  observations  are  for  the  parent. 
I  speak  of  obedience  as  a  principle  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  if  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  filial 
respect  does  not  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  vir- 
tues at  the  present  time,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  deficiency  originates  with  the  parent.  It 
is  not  the  fashion  to  require  obedience  from 
children  as  a  principle.  It  is  very  common  to 
hear  parents  say,  or  those  who,  as  teachers, 
bold  a  parent's  place,  "  1  never  require  any 
thing  of  children  without  explaining  to  them 
my  reasons  for  it ;  I  wish  them  to  obey  me  from 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  my  commands." 
And,  again,  with  reference  to  matters  of  judg- 
ment and  knowledge — "  I  always  accustom 
children  to  think  for  themselves  ;  to  form  their 
own  judgment  of  what  I  communicate  to  them 
rather  than  to  receive  it  on  my  authority, 
wish  to  encourage  independence  of  opinion." 

Of  such  a  principle  of  education,  carried  into 
effect  to  the  extent  that  I  have  often  seen  it,  I 
desire,  in  few  words,  to  represent  the  falseness 
and  the  danger.  And  first,  I  would  say,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Divine  commands  as  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.*     A  child  is  there  required 

•In  making  this  extract,  with  a  view  to  placing  it  in 
the  columns  of" The  Friend,"  1  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  vary  the  term  "  Word  of  God,"  used  by  the  author, 
to  the  "  Divine  commands  as  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures"  fearing    the    frequent    recurrence    of  that 

term  for  the   sacred  writings,  in  extracts  from   the 
works  of  those  who  do  not,  with  our  religious  Society, 


to  obey  his  parents,  not  because  he  is  convinc- 
ed their  commands  are  right,  but  because  "  it 
is  right."  That  is,  to  obey  is  right.  In  an- 
other place,  he  is  told  to  obey  his  parents,  not 
for  the  reasonableness  of  so  doing,  which  he 
may  or  may  not  perceive,  but  because  "  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  Lord." 

These  are  some  of  many  similar  texts,  in  none 
of  which  do  I  see  any  such  conditions  or  in- 
ducements to  obedience  appended,  as  are 
made  use  of  by  the  parents  alluded  to  above, 

Secondly,  it  is  contrary  to  the  method  of 
God's  dealing  with  the  children  of  his  own 
family;  which,  as  before  stated,  we  have  pro 
fessed  to  consider  the  surest  guide  and  exam 
pie  for  the  treatment  of  ours  ;  having  the  same 
nature  to  act  upon,  and  the  same  end  in  view, 
God  reauiros  of  hi"  chitdrot.  =n  nhedience  be 
yond  their  understanding  of  his  commands,  and 
apart  from  their  perception  of  the  fitness  of 
them.  Doubtless,  all  his  commands  are  fit 
and  reasonable,  and  such  as  by  their  own  ex- 
cellence might  bespeak  obedience  if  under- 
tood  aright.  But  the  perception  of  this  is 
not  the  ground  on  which  obedience  is  demand- 
d  from  man  in  his  state  of  blindness  and  ig- 
norance. The  principle  of  obedience  is  the 
duty  of  the  creature  to  his  God — in  the  gospel  ; 
of  the  child,  to  his  father.  It  is  true  there  is 
difference.  The  heavenly  Father  cannot 
err,  the  earthlv  father  may  ;  consequently,  the 
obedience  of  a  child  is  limited  by  the  maturity 
of  his  understanding  ;  as  a  man  he  must  acton 
his  own  responsibility,  of  course  on  his  own 
judgment ;  but  this  affects  not  the  period  of 
education.  I  mean  to  show  no  more  by  thi 
analogy,  than  that  while  obedience  to  a  parent 
is  due,  it  is  due  because  he  is  a  parent,  not  be- 
cause his  commands  are  reasonable  in  the 
judgment  of  the  child. 

And  thirdly,  I  think  this  principla  is  bad,  in 
the  results  it  is  likely  to  produce.  Independ 
ence  of  opinion  is  not  a  grace ;  it  is  in  many 
cases  a  vice.  To  the  latest  moment  of  exist- 
ence, in  the  utmost  maturity  of  intellect,  on 


the  most  important  matter,  man  is  not  to  think 


for  himself;  "but  to  believe  what  he  is  told  upon 
higher  authority.     And  when  all  human  learn- 

°  shall  have  enlarged  his  mind,  and  heavenly 
knowledge  been  added  to  its  stores,  and  others 
shall  bow  before  him  as  the  wisest  of  men,  the 
greatest  grace  that  can  adorn  his  character, 

II  be  at  last  as  it  was  at  first — to  feel  that  he 
knows  nothing,  and  to  receive  "  as  a  little 
child  the  engralted  word."  "  If  any  man  think 
he  knowelh  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  as 
he  ought  to  know."  If  such  be  the  perfection 
of  Christian  character,  why  begin  the  forma- 
tion of  it  in  a  tone  so  different?  To  tell  my 
child,  that  I,  his  father,  his  tutor,  appointed  by 
God  and  man  to  be  his  instructer,  guide  and 
governor,  am  to  be  judged  by  his  imbecility— 
that  he  is  to  receive  no  opinion  upon  my  au- 
thority—that  he  is  to  examine  my  opinions 
and  judge  for  himself— that  he  is  not  to  be- 
lieve or°do  what  I  tell  him,  unless  I  can  ap 


see  the  impropriety  of  giving  to  them  a  name,  we 
consider  only  applicable  to  Him,  who  "  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God,  and  was  God ;  and  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,"— may  have  a  tendency  so  to  ha- 
bituate the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  others,  as  that  it 
shall  almost  cease  to  be  a  testimony  borne  by  us. 


prove  it  to  his  understanding ;  if  I  wished  to 
produce  in  manhood  a  proud  freethinker,  or  a 
lawless  infidel,  this  is  the  method  I  would  use  ; 
but  not  if  I  desired  to  see  in  my  child,  an  hum- 
ble, believing,  self-distrusting  child  of  God.  1 
speak  earnestly  upon  this  subject,  because  I  see 
that  very  sensible  and  pious  people  have  fallen 
into  this  system,  incautiously  and  without  re- 
flection. It  is  a  bad  spirit  to  cultivate.  Dis- 
respect to  parental  authority  is  the  first  evil  re- 
sulting from  it  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  :  con- 
tempt for  all  human  authority  is  the  next  ;  and 
in  the  end,  a  questioning  of  the  authority  of 
God  himself. 

I  lately  heard  a  little  girl  say  to  a  lady  who 
was  talking  to  her  of  her  studies,  "  I  think  if  I 
were  u"J<"  rOUI  <=are,  we  should  differ  about 
propriety  of  those  rjoous.-'  ■•  Then,  my 
dear,"  replied  her  friend,  "  as  I  am  twenty 
years  older  than  yourself,  you  would  of  course 
wrong."  The  child  was  surprised  and  con- 
fused. She  had  been  taught  to  "think  for  her- 
self." I  thought  the  lesson  intended  to  be  thus 
given,  was  a  proper  one.  Again  :  I  heard  a 
friend  desire  her  little  boy  to  lay  down  the  po- 
ker he  was  raising  towards  the  fire  :  he  did  not 
obey ;  but,  after  many  biddings,  asked  why. 
The  mother  said,  "  Come  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  little  boy  who  burned  himself 
by  playing  with  the  fire."  I  said  to  her,  "Do 
not  do  that.  Tell  him  a  story  now  of  a  child 
who  did  not  do  as  he  was  bidden  ;  and  teach 
him  another  time  the  consequences  of  playing 
with  fire."  I  hope  to  be  excused  these  minute 
details,  and  the  mention  of  myself  in  them. 
They  will  illustrate  my  meaning  in  the  simplest 
manner  and  the  fewest  words. 

To  return  to  our  text,  and  the  precept  it 
contains.  This,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  a  child  to 
fulfil,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  require. 
With  him,  indeed,  is  the  greater  responsibility; 
for  if  the  habit  of  obedience  exist  at  all  in 
childhood,  it  must  be  implanted  before  the  age 
of  moral  responsibility  ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
were  there  no  errors  in  education,  there  would 
be  few  disrespectful,  disobedient  children.  A 
parent,  then,  is  not  at  liberty  to  relinquish  this 
obedience  :  and  I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  require 
it  on  the  right  ground  ;  not  only  because  it  is 
advantageous,  because  it  is  reasonable,  and 
because  it  is  pleasing — but  because  it  is  right. 


For  "The  Friend." 
REEICS  OF  THE  WORTHIES. 

The  22d  number  of  "The  Friend,"  in  the  last 
editorial  year,  contained  William  Penn's  letter 
to  his  father  acquainting  him  of  his  first  ar- 
rest, with  some  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  event.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  ancient  documents,  among  which 
that  letter  was  found,  has  yielded  two  others, 
furnishing  further  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  extraordinary  trial,  and  oppression  of  this 
champion  of  religious  freedom.  These,  like 
the  former  productions  given  under  the  title 
of  Relics,  SfC,  are  transcribed  from  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  the  author,  and  may  be  re- 
garded not  less  highly  valuable,  than  remark- 
ably kept,  to  be  first  published  in  the  city  of 
his  foundation,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  they  were  written  in  another  hemisphere. 
3  R.  V. 


THE  FRIEND. 


5S 


5,  7th,  1670. 
Dear  Father — Because  I  cannot  come  I 
write.  These  are  to  let  thee  know  that  this 
morning  about  seven  we  were  remanded  to 
the  Sessions.  The  jury,  after  two  nights  and 
two  days  being  locked  up,  came  down  and 
offered  their  former  verdict,  but  that  being  re- 
fused as  not  so  positive,  they  explained  them- 
selves in  answering  not  guilty,  upon  which  the 
bench  were  amazed,  and  the  whole  court*  so 
satisfied  that  they  made  a  kind  of  hymn,  but 
that  the  Mayor,  Recorder  Robinson,  &c. 
might  add  to  their  malice,  they  fined  us  to  the 
number  of  about  twelve  of  us,  for  not  pulling 
off  our  hats,  and  kept  us  prisoners  for  the 
money.  An  injurious  trifle  which  will  blow 
over,  or  we  shall  bring  it  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  because  it  was  against  law  and  not  by  a 
jury  sessed.  How  great  a  dissatisfaction 
three  of  their  actions  have  begot,  may  very 
reasonably  be  conjectured  from  the  bare  men 
tion  of  them.  1st.  That  the  jury  was  about 
six  times  rejected  in  their  verdict:  and  besides 
vain,  fruitless,  illegal  menaces,  were  kept  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  bed,  tobacco, 
provisions,  &c. — 2d.  That  a  session  should  be 
held  on  first  day,  (the  design  we  know.)  3d. 
That  the  jury,  the  only  judges  by  law,  should  be 
fined  40  marks  each,  and  to  be  prisoners  till 
they  have  paid  it  and  that  without  any  jury  to 
pass  upon  them.  However  their  verdict  is 
accepted  for  us,  because  they  did  not  dare 
deny  it.  This  is  the  substance.  The  circum- 
stances I  shall  personally  relate,  if  the  Lord 
will. — I  am  more  concerned  at  thy  distemper 
and  the  pains  that  attend  it,  than  at  my  own 
mere  imprisonment  which  works  for  the  best. 
I  am  dear  father,  thy  obedient  son, 

William  Penn. 


New  Gate,  6,  7th,  1670. 
Dear  Father — I  desire  thee  not  to  be  trou 
bled  at  my  pi esent  confinement,  I  could  scarce 
suffer  on  a  belter  account,  nor  by  a  worse 
hand,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done.     It 
more  grievous  and  uneasy   to   me   that  thou 
shouklest  be  so  heavily  exercised,  God  Al 
mighty  knows,  than  any  living  worldly  con 
cernment.     I  am  clear  by  the  jury,  and  they 
in  my  place — they  are  resolved  to  lay  till  they 
get  out  by  law;  and  they  every  six  hours  de 
mand  their   freedom   by   advice  of  counsel. 
They  have  so  overshot  themselvesf  that  the 
generality  of  people  much  detest  them.     I  en- 
treat thee  not  to  purchase  my  liberty.     They 
will  repent  them  of  their  proceedings.     I  am 
now  a  prisoner  notoriously  against  law.      1 
desire   the  Lord   God    in    fervent    prayer   to 
strengthen  and  support  thee,  and  anchor  thy 
mind  in  the  thoughts  of  the  immutable  blessed 
state,  which  is  over  all  visible  perishing  con- 
cerns.    I  am,  dear  father,  thy  obedient  son, 
William  Penn. 
To  my  dear  father, 

Sir  William  Penn,  Wanstead. 

*  The  bystanders  no  doubt  intended. 

t  The   Court   before  which  he  was  arraigned  is 


Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of  Free 
and  Slave  Labour. 

(Concluded  from  page  43.) 

We  have  not  yet  adverted  to  Hayti,  re- 
specting which  so  much  misrepresentation 
has  been  industriously  propagated,  with  a 
view  to  evade  the  otherwise  irresistible  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  from  the  social  results 
of  emancipation  there.  We  shall  simply 
transcribe  the  following  statements  from  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  commons'  commit- 


meant  by  this  phrase. 


Admiral  Fleming. — "  At  what  intervals 
did  you  visit  Hayti  ? — I  was  first  at  St.  Do- 
mingo in  1797  ;  and  the  last  time  I  was  in 
the  West  Indies,  I  was  twice  there,  in  1828 
and  1829. 

"  Wtiat    Was     the     condition    of    tho     blaok 

population  in  Hayti,  as  it  appeared  to  you  in 
1828,  when  they  were  liberated,  contrasted 
with  what  it  was  in  1797  ? — In  1797,  the 
country  was  at  war  ;  the  negroes  were  almost 
all  in  insurrection,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not 
draw  any  comparison ;  but,  from  the  yeai 
1828  to  the  year  1829,  they  had  been  tran 
quil  all  the  time,  and  their  condition  ap 
peared  to  be  improved. 

"  What  appeared  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
black  population  in  1828,  compared  with  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population  in  Jamaica 
at  that  time  T  which  possessed  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  as  far  as  you  were  able  to 
judge  ? — I  think  in  Hayti  they  possessed  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life ;  they  were  better 
dressed. 

"  Did  you  see  much  begging  in  the  streets  ? 
— I  never  saw  a  beggar  in  Hayti. 

"  Did  you  see  any  sugar  cultivated  in  Hay- 
ti ? — Yes,  I  saw  one  estate  only. 

"  Near  which  town  ? — Npar  the  Cape. 

"  Was  it  extensive? — Yes,  it  was  a  very 
fine  estate;  it  belonged  to  a  general,  (Gene- 
ral Bourlon  I  think  it  was),  extremely  well 
cultivated  and  in  beautiful  order. 

"  Did  the  land  appear  to  you  to  be  as  clean 
and  well  managed  as  any  thing  you  had  seen 
in  Jamaica? — Yes;  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
with  fine  roads,  and  as  well  managed  as  any 
estate  I  saw  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  Did  you  enquire  of  any  person  who  knew 
the  state  of  the  interior  of  Hayti,  whether 
what  you  saw  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  state  of  the  island,  or  whether  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  was 
superior  to  the  interior  of  the  island? — I  was 
told  it  was  inferior,  because  the  land  is  not 
so  good. 

•  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  many 
sugar  estates  in  the  interior? — No,  I  believe 
very  few ;    they   export    no    sugar ;    there 
very  little  sugar  made. 

"  Do   they  import   any   sugar    in    Hayti  ? — 

Not  that  I  know  of;  I  believe  they  may  im. 
port.  The  cultivation  of  caries  is  not  en- 
couraged in  Hayti  ;  they  had  no  means  of 
making  it  into  sugar,  nor  any  capital  to  set 
up  the  works. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  decrease  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
Hayti,  by  any  person  upon  whose  judgment 
you  could  rely  there  ? — Yes. 

"  What  were  the  causes  stated  to  you 


The  destruction  of  the  works,  and  the  want 
of  capital  to  establish  them  again  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  other  more  urgent 
concerns,  feeding  themselves  and  making 
clothes  ;  besides,  the  government  do  not  en- 
courage making  sugar,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  sugar  colonies. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  unwillingness  of 
the  free  black  population  to  work  at  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar,  assigned  as  a  reason  ? — 
Never  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  very  ready  to  work  if  they  were  paid. 

•'  Did  you  ever  hear  the  necessary  rate  of 
wages  of  free  labour,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  cost  of  production  in  the  maintenance 
of  slaves,  assigned  as  a  reason  why  sugar 
could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  Hayti  ? 
— Never  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  Europeans 
settled  in  St.  Domingo  have  told  me,  that 
they  thought  they  could  make  sugar  cheaper 
in  Hayti,  with  free  labour,  than  with  slave 
labour  in  our  colonies,  but  the  government 
do  not  encourage  it." 

Mr.  Robert  Sutherland. — "Are  there  many 
persons  who  work  for  hire  in  Hayti  ? — Yes, 
the  whole  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  free 
labour. 

"  Do  those  persons  work  with  industry  and 
vigour? — 1  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
do  not.  The  proof  that  free  labour  in  Hayti 
answers,  is  this  ;  that  after  the  French  were 
expelled,  there  was  absolutely  no  sugar-work, 
there  was  no  mill ;  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  which  could  be  put  in  use,  it  was  so  de- 
stroyed ;  and  since  that  period,  various  plan- 
tations have  grown  up  in  Hayti ;  men  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  laying  out  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  build  up 
those  sugar-works,  and  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  plantations  in  the  island  ;  and  it  stands 
to  reason,  that,  unless  those  men  were  repaid 
for  their  capital,  they  would  not  continue 
that  sort  of  work.  And  there  is  another 
thing  to  be  observed,  that  sugar  is  not  the 
taple  commodity  of  Hayti ;  they  only  make 
sufficient  for  consumption  :  coffee  is  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  island." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  satisfactory 
results  of  emancipation  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
1826—7,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
slaves  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  belonging  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
belonging  to  government,  were  manumitted  ; 
the  latter  in  one  day.  About  1500  prize 
negroes  also,  of  both  sexes,  ;u  the  majority  of 
whom  had  been  for  fourteen  years  made  to 
drink  of  the  bitter  cup  of  slavery  to  the  dregs, 
were  admitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  event 
was  attended  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community."  "  Many  of  these 
people,"  it  is  remarked  in  a  colonral  journal, 
"who  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  industrious  habits  during  their 
period  of  servitude,  have  improved  rapidly  in 
this  respect  on  obtaining  their  emancipation, 
and  turned  out  not  only  more  obedient,  but 
more  profitable  to  their  employers  as  servants, 
than  they  had  been  to  their  masters  as  appren- 
tices.'''' 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  tending  to 
establish  the  reasonable  probability  that  the 
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slaves  in  our  colonies,  if  emancipated  from  the 
whip,  would  work  for  wages  ;  we  refer  to  the 
good  effect  with  which  taskwork  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  plantations.  We  find  this 
enumerated  among  the  improvements  for  which 
the  West  Indians  take  credit  to  themselves  ; 
and  since  it  has  become  more  common,  the 
negroes,  we  are  told,  are  become  more  healthy 
and  cheerful.  Upon  this  point,  the  following 
evidence  was  given  in  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Win.  Taylor,  Esq. — "  Is  it  not  then  the  fact 
that  by  means  of  giving  them  wages,  you  would 
get  from  them  the  greatest  quantity  of  work 
that  their  physical  strength  was  able  to  per- 
form ?  Certainly  ;  I  found  that  by  giving  them 
task-work,  and  then  by  paying  them  for  extra 

WOrk,  I  got  much  more  wnrt  done,  and  it  wai 

cheerfully  done. 

"On  how  many  occasions  did  you  ever  env 
ploy  people  in  this  way  ?  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  fence,  and  in  the  case  of  digging  cane 
holes,  and  in  the  case  of  working  in  the  gar 
den. 

"  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  had 
wished  to  employ  persons  in  this  way  on  other 
occasions,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  you  could 
have  done  so  ?  If  it  was  for  their  pecuniary 
benefit ;  if  they  found  that  it  was  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  employing  themselves. 

"  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hire  people  to  do 
work  in  this  way  and  fail  in  the  attempt  ?  I 
would  say  generally,  that  I  found  them  willing 
to  work,  in  their  extra  time,  for  hire. 

"Are  you  speaking  of  any  other  negroes  be 
sides  those  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  ?     No: 

"If it  was  found  so  advantageous  in  this 
particular  instance,  why  was  it  not  more  gene 
rally  adopted  on  the  estate?  Task  work  is 
generally  preferred. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  cane-hole  digging,  would 
it  not  answer  for  the  planter  to  give  the  men 
extra  work  upon  the  system  you  have  describ 
ed  ?  It  is  too  expensive  ;  such  is  the  unavoid 
able  expense  of  conducting  estates  now,  that  a 
mixed  system  of  slavery  and  free  labour  would 
not  do  ;  they  could  not  maintain  men  at  the 
expense  of  slavery,  and  work  them  half  a  day 
as  slaves,  and  pay  them  the  other  half  day  as 
free  men.  With  me  it  was  an  experiment ; 
but  the  task  work  was  very  generally  used  ; 
and  I  have  heard  planters  always  say,  that  the 
negro  got  his  work  done  in  a  much  shorter 
time,  and  I  have  often  heard  overseers  say, 
that  they  always  resorted  to  task-work." 

Robert  Scott,  Esq. — "  Were  you  in  the  habit 
of  employing  any  of  your  slaves  upon  task- 
work? Sometimes,  in  digging  cane-holes, 
for  instance,  the  overseer  would  give  them 
task-work. 

"  Have  you  found  that  they  performed  that 
taskwork  with  greater  expedition  than  they 
would  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  at  day 
labour  ? — Certainly  ;  Ihey  generally  finished 
the  task-work  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
by  working  at  their  dinner  time. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  3d  day,  29th  oflOlli  month  last, 
1833,  Naomi  S.  wife  of  Samuel  Holgale,  in  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District 
monthly  meeting,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRIEND. 

For  "TheFriend." 

The  writer  was  once  favoured  to  sit  with 
that  well  known,  and  much  esteemed  minister 
of  the  gospel,  George  Dilwyn,  at  his  fire-side 
in  Burlington  city,  where  he  related  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  little  before  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
were  a  few  families  of  Friends,  who  had  moved 
from  Duchess  Co.,  and  settled  at  Easton, 
then  in  Saratoga  Co.  and  state  of  New  York. 

These  requested  the  favour  of  holding  a  re- 
ligious meeting,  which  was  granted. 

The  section  of  country  proved  to  be  one 
which  was  so  much  distressed  by  scouting 
parties  from  both  the  British  and  American 
armies,  that  the  American  government,  unable 
to  protect  the  inhabitants,  issuoJ  *  frwlmm. 
Hon,  directing  them  to  leave  their  country,  and 
they  did  generally  go. 

Friends  requested  to  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment,  (saying,  you  are 
clear  of  us,  in  that  you  have  warned  us,)  re- 
mained at  their  homes,  and  kept  up  their 
meetings. 

Robert  Nisbet,  who  lived,  at  that  time,  at 
East  Hoosack,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  felt 
a  concern  to  walk  through  the  then  wilderness 
country,  and  sit  with  Friends  at  their  week 
day  meeting.  As  they  were  sitting  in  meeting 
with  their  door  open,  they  discovered  an  In- 
dian peeping  round  the  door-post. 

When  he  saw  Friends  sitting  without  word 
or  deed,  he  stepped  forward  and  took  a  full 
view  of  all  that  was  in  the  house;  then  he  and 
his  company,  placing  their  arms  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  took  seats  with  Friends,  and  so 
remained  till  the  meeting  closed. 

Zebulon  Hoxie,  one  of  the  Friends  present 
then  invited  them  to  his  house,  put  a  cheese 
and  what  bread  lie  had  on  the  table,  and  in- 
vited them  to  help  themselves:  they  did  so, 
and  went  quietly  and  harmlessly  away. 

Before  their  departure,  however,  Robert 
Nisbet,  who  could  speak  and  understand  the 
French  tongue,  had  a  conversation  with  their 
leader,  in  French. 

He  told  Robert,  that  they  surrounded  the 
house,  intending  to  destroy  all  that  were  in  it; 
"but,"  said  he,  "when  we  saw  you  sitting 
with  your  door  open,  and  without  weapons  of 
defence,  we  had  no  disposition  to  hurt  you — 
we  would  have  fought  for  you." 

This  party  had  human  scalps  with  them. 

The  writer,  when  reflecting  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  concluded  to  call  on 
Zebulon  Hoxie,  who  said  "  the  occurrence  had 
been  clearly  stated  by  our  dear  aged  Friend, 
George  Dilwyn."  S.  A. 

New  Paltz,  the  20th  of  10th  mo.  1833 


Hi  hn.d  for  "The  Frii 


Written  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  rector  of  Accomac,  Virginia* 
who  died  on  bis  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  whither 
he  was  going  for  his  health. 

Oh  !  on  that  shore,  when  death's  deep  surge  has  pass'd, 
Blooms  the  bright  presence  of  eternal  bliss — 
There  shall  the  weary  soul  receive,  at  length, 
Rest  in  her  dear  Redeemer,  and  behold 
Again  the  friends  she  loved  and  lost  on  earth '. 


Oh  !  there  is  rapture  in  that  single  thought 
Worth  all  life's  turmoil !     There,  regenerate, 
Washed  from  our  crimson  stain,  and  made  as  pure, 
And  white  as  snow,  to  live  for  ever  blest, 
In  the  bright  Zion  of  our  heavenly  King. 
There  the  oppressor's  iron  reign  is  o'er, 
The  prisoner  is  at  peace — the  wicked  cease 
From  troubling  there,  and  there  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
No  moths  corrupt — no  thieves  break  thro'  and  steal — 
No  thirst  is  there,  no  hunger,  nor  the  gloom 
Of  night ;  but  heaven's  eternal  cloudless  day. 
Then  welcome  life,  and  welcome  sorrow's  hour, 
Since  through  this  painful  pilgrimage  of  tears 
Our  path  is  laid  to  heaven.     Welcome  then 
The  pangs  and  throbbings  of  this  mortal  frame, 
For  Jesus  suffered  greater  pangs  than  these — 
Welcome  the  scourgings  of  the  hand  that  heals 
Even  with  its  stripes,  and  in  chastising  loves. 
We  sow  in  tears,  but  we  shall  reap  in  joy  ; 
We  mourn  below,  but  shall  exult  above, 
Where  the  rich  fulness  of  eolcotial  grace 
Prepares  a  home  and  refuge. 

Comforter, 
Spirit  of  grace,  and  peace,  and  promise  !     Shed 
Upon  this  heart  the  blessings  thou  can'st  give — 
Oh  !  give  me  strength  to  bear  the  rude  affray 
Of  warring  passions  and  contending  sins, 
Sheath'd  in  the  armour  of  immortal  light, 
'Till  death,  sweet  death,  now  terrible  no  more, 
Call  me  to  thee — to  Jesus — to  my  God. 
Upon  Thee  would  my  trembling  soul  repose, 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  incarnate  God  ! 
To  thy  dear  bosom  would  my  spirit  fly, 
And  rest  for  ever  ! — Yet,  oh  yet  awhile, 
In  the  dark  passage  of  this  vale  of  tears 
Must  I  abide  and  wait  the  appointed  hour. 
O  may  I  turn  from  earth  and  its  pursuits, 
Too  vain,  too  trivial,  for  immortal  souls, 
And  fix  my  gaze  on  Thee — Thee,  the  source 
Of  faith,  its  author  and  its  finisher. 
Increase  my  faith,  and  fill  me  with  thyself — 
Teach  me  to  stand  superior  to  this  spot 
Of  heavy  earth,  and  wing  my  thoughts  to  Thee. 
So  in  the  last  hour  of  parting  life, 
Thy  love  shall  cheer  me,  and  thy  faith  sustain 
My  sinking  soul.     Thy  promises  shall  pour 
Immortal  radiance  round  the  bed  of  death, 
And  give  my  spirit  wings  to  soar  aloft, 
And  acck  thy  bright  abode. 

There  to  thyself 
Call  me,  O  Saviour  !     To  thy  bleeding  breast 
O  Lamb  of  God.     Invite  the  wanderer  home. 
Hark  !  from  the  skies  I  hear  the  rapturous  sound, 
The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come  away  ! 
The  Saviour's  voice  responds,  I  quickly  come — 
Yea,  even  so — Come  quickly,  Jesus,  come  ! 


Return  of  Capt.  Ross.— Most  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  may  know  that  John  Ross,  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  and  who  had  before  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  skilful  and  adventurous  navigator,  left  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  1829,  on  what  has  been  called 
the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,  for  purposes  of  discovery; 
— that  he  arrived  in  the  Polar  seas  early  in  the  sum- 
mer following,  from  which  period  no  further  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  respecting  him  ;  and  it  was 
feared  that  some  disaster  had  befallen  him  and  his  as- 
sociates ; — that  subsequently  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  in  England  under  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Back,  to 
go  in  search  of  the  former,  who  about  a  year  ago  pro- 
ceeded through  Canada  and  the  lakes  in  prosecution 
of  that  object.  It  however  appears  by  late  accounts 
from  England,  that  Capl.  Ross  and  all  his  compan- 
ions, excepting  three,  arrived  at  Hull  (England)  in 
the  10th  month  last,  having  been  rescued  and  brought 
home  by  Capt.  Humphreys ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
in  the  very  ship,  the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Ross  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  arctic  regions. 
The  hardy  veteran,  (says  the  Hull  Advertiser),  was 
dressed  in  seal-skin  trowsers,  with  the  hair  out- 
wards, over  which  he  wore  a  faded  naval  uniform ; 
and  the  weather-beaten  countenances  of  himself  and 
his  companions  bore  evident  marks  of  the  hardships 
they  had  undergone,  although  they  appeared  in  exqel- 
lcnt  health. 
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For  "  The  Friend 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

The  favourable  notice  which  the  editor  of 
"  The  Friend"  has  been  pleased  to  take  of  the 
sketches  of  the  life  of  William  Edmundson, 
and  the  hope  that  they  have  not  been  altoge- 
ther uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  that  valuable  journal,  has  induc- 
ed the  writer  to  attempt  some  further  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  early  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. He  apprehends  that  many  of  its  mem- 
bers do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  moral 
and  religious  worth  of  those  excellent  men, 
nor  value  as  they  ought  the  privilege  of  being 
their  successors  in  religious  profession,  and  of 
sharing  those  benefits  and  immunities  which 
were  purchased  fur  us  by  their  faithfulness  and 
patient  suffering. 

The  sphere  in  which  they  moved  was  one 
that  attracted  none  of  the  honours  or  applause 
of  men  :  the  path  of  duty  led  them  away  from 
the  pomp,  and  glitter,  and  pursuits  of  the 
world,  and  taught  them  to  seek  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God  rather  than  human  praise. 
But  in  all  those  social  and  domestic  virtues 
which  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  society — in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  arise  out  of  our  relations  to 
the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  those  af- 
fections which  tend  to  mitigate  human  misery, 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
exemplify  and  diffuse  the  benign  principles  of 
the  gospel,  they  certainly  excelled.  There 
cannot  be  adduced  from  the  biography  of  any 
age,  instances  of  more  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, of  more  magnanimous  self-devotion  in 
the  performance  of  religious  duty,  of  purer  or 
loftier  philanthropy,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  many  of  the  early  Friends.  Had  the 
religion  which  they  professed  and  lived  in  been 
less  repulsive  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart,  and  more  congenial  with  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,  their  names 
would  have  been  enrolled  among  the  noblest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation. 
Surrounded  by  enemies  who  were  continually 
watching  them  for  evil,  anxious  to  discover 
some  occasion  for  subjecting  them  to  persecu- 
tion under  colour  of  law,  and  bitterly  preju- 
diced against  their  principles, — yet  their  ardent 
piety,  their  blameless  conduct,  their  integrity, 
and  the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  in  which 
they  met  derision,  suffering,  and  even  death  it- 
self, gradually  made  way  for  them  among  the 
people,  and  soon  augmented  them  from  a  little 
handful  to  a  numerous  society.  When  we  con- 
sider the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which 
they  had  to  encounter  in  the  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines,  and  mark  the  success  which 
attended  their  labours,  what  happy  results 
might  we  not  anticipate  in  these  more  favoured 
days,  was  there  among  their  professed  succes, 
sors  the  same  love  to  God  and  man,  the  same 
holy  fervency  of  spirit,  as  noble  a  contempt  of 
the  world  and  its  pleasures,  and  as  untiring  d: 
gence  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  characterised 
them  ?  Who,  that  loves  the  Society  which 
has  nurtured  and  cherished  him  in  its  bosom, 
shielded  him  from  many  of  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  path  of  life,  and  conferred  on 
its  members  and  the  world  so  many  benefits. 


can  avoid  sending  up  to  the  throne  of  grace 
the  earnest  prayer  that  its  original  fervour  and 
piety  may  again  be  restoied,  and  its  members 
aroused  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of  Christian 
duty,  influenced  by  the  benign  spirit  of  their 
divine  Master,  zealously  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  cause,  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works? 

I  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
course  of  essays,  the  life  of  John  Gratton,  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was  born 
near  Monyash  in  England,  about  the  year  1641 
or  1642.  John  Whiting  says  of  him,  "He 
was  not  the  least  of  the  Lord's  worthies,  raised 
up  in  these  latter  days,  and  sent  forth  to  pub- 
lish the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
his  neighhrmi-s  and  countrymen.  He  was  a 
true  minister  of  the  way  ot  life  and  salvation, 
which  is  glad  tidings  indeed  to  as  many  as  re- 
ceive it."  Friends  in  Cheshire,  in  a  testimo- 
ny to  his  memory,  say,  "  As  he  was  lively  and 
powerful  in  his  testimony,  so  he  was  often 
sweetly  drawn  forth  in  praise  and  supplication 
to  the  Lord.  He  spared  not  himself  in  what- 
ever way  he  could  be  serviceable  to  God,  his 
truth,  and  people,  having  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
glory  of  God  therein,  and  was  zealously  con- 
cerned to  exalt  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  which  he  did  not  only 
in  doctrine,  but  in  conversation,  being  a  good 
example  both  at  home  and  abroad."  "  We 
shall  only  add  that  he  was  a  man  beloved  of 
God  and  of  his  people,  sound  in  his  ministry, 
courteous  in  his  behaviour,  and  loved  truth  for 
its  own  sake  ;  was  patient  in  suffering  for  it, 
faithful  to  God  in  discharging  his  duty  to  him, 
helpful  to  his  people  whenever  he  could  be  so, 
either  in  private  or  public  concerns.  As  he 
lived  well,  so  he  died  well ;  and  after  all  the 
toils,  exercises,  and  sufferings  which  he  met 
with  in  this  world,  in  a  good  old  age  was  ga- 
thered home  to  an  everlasting  and  quiet  habi- 
tation. May  the  Lord  God  Almighty  raise  up 
and  send  forth  many  more  such  faithful  labour- 
ers into  his  harvest,  that  the  scattered  may  be 
gathered,  and  the  dispersed  brought  home  to 
the  fold  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  prepared 
with  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  give  unto 
Him  and  unto  the  Lamb  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  the  glory,  honour,  and  high  praises 
that  are  his  due,  world  without  end." 

The  journal  of  John  Gratton  is  entitled  by 
him,  "  A  short  account  of  the  Lord's  gracious 
dealings  with  me  in  my  passage  through  this 
world,  and  the  great  mercies  which  he  hath  be- 
stowed upon  me,  who  am  not  worthy  of  the  least 
of  all  his  mercies.  But  his  love  is  universal — to 
all  mankind,  poor  and  rich,  male  and  female, 
without  respect  of  persons." 

The  following  extracts  contain  a  lively  and 
instructive  description  of  the  strivings  of  (ho 
Holy  Spirit  with  him  in  his  very  early  years, 
and  are  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  remark- 
able declaration  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
gentile  churches,  viz.  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man  ;  but  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

"  It  hath  often  been  in  my  heart  to  write  a 


short  account,  to  leave  behind  me,  of  the  Lord's 
gracious  dealings  with  me,  and  of  the  great 
mercies  which,  in  his  infinite  love,  he  hath 
freely  bestowed  upon  me,  far  beyond  my  de- 
serts or  expectation,  to  my  great  joy  and  con- 
solation :  praises,  thanks,  glory,  honour,  and 
renown  be  given  and  ascribed  unto  him  ;  for  he 
alone  is  worthy,  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever, 
Amen.  To  the  end  that  my  children,  and 
others  who  may  see  these  lines,  may  be  encou- 
raged to  trust  in  the  living  God,  and  to  cast 
their  care  upon  him,  and  obey  him  truly  ;  for 
he  never  fails  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him, 
and  abide  in  his  blessed  counsel. 

"  When  it  first  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me, 
and  to  cause  his  light  to  shine  in  me  (which  is 
now  my  life),  I  was  but  a  child,  and  was  keep- 
ing my  fathers  sheep,  and  was  addicted  to  sin 
and  vanity,  for  which  I  was  reproved  and  smit- 
ten inwardly  ;  and  it  was  made  manifest  to  me 
that  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  salvation,  nor  had 
I  any  true  peace  in  my  mind  ;  but  whenever  I 
came  seriously  to  consider  my  state  and  con- 
dition, I  found  an  accuser  near  me.  Yet  also  I 
found  that  he  that  reproved  me.  for  sin,  and 
showed  me  the  deceit  of  my  heart,  the  same 
also  counselled  me  to  embrace  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  was  always  with  me  to  instruct 
me,  and  guide  me  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and 
advised  me  to  sin  no  more  in  word  or  deed, 
but  always  speak  truth.  And  when  I  took  his 
counsel,  and  followed  his  advice,  then  was  I 
easy,  and  my  burden  seemed  to  lighten,  and  he 
would  have  given  me  encouragement  to  hold 
on,  and  take  heed  to  that  good  spirit  in  me, 
which  thus  instructed  me  to  godliness,  and  to 
shun  that  which  was  bad  and  evil.  And  so  I 
found,  as  it  were,  two  spirits  working  in 
me,  both  striving  to  gain  me,  the  one  from  the 
other;  but  I  found  the  good  spirit  always 
counselled  me  to  good  things,  and  when  I 
was  obedient  to  it,  then  I  found  the  evil  spirit 
could  not  break  my  peace  :  and  had  I  stood 
here,  and  always  lived  in  the  counsel  of  this 
good  spirit  of  instruction,  and  had  never 
rebelled  against  it,  then  had  my  peace  been 
as  a  river. 

"  1  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  when 
the  Lord  visited  me  with  the  light  of  his  Son, 
and  gave  me  to  see  my  vain  life  and  way  I 
lived  in,  being  much  given  to  play  amongst 
rude  boys,  and  took  great  delight  in  playing 
at  cards,  and  in  shooting  at  butts,  and  ringing 
of  bells,  for  which  I  was  reproved.  I  came 
to  see  that  vain  sports  and  pleasures  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Lord,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
before  I  came  truly  to  know  the  word  of  God 
in  my  heart  and  mouth,  to  hear  it  and  do  it, 
and  was  judged  in  myself  for  the  same,  but 
knew  not  the  judge,  being  but  a  child.  I  did 
not  yet  know  the  Lord,  nor  think  it  had  been 
he  that  met  me  in  my  heart  and  conscience, 
and  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did,  and  made  all 
things  manifest  that  were  reproved  ;  though  J 
had  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  was 
come  to  redeem  from  a  vain  conversation,  to 
serve  the  living  God.  And  Christ  taught  to 
pray,  'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven;'  and  said,  'I  came 
not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me  ;'  and  '  Not  my  will,  but  thy  will  be 
done,'  when  he  was  to  drink  that  bitter  cup  of 
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the  cross;  and  'He  that  will  be  my  disciple | 
must  deny  himself,  and  lake  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  me.  So  the  cup  he  was  to  drink 
of,  and  the  baptism  he  was  to  be  baptised 
with,  they  should  also  drink  of,  and  be  bap- 
tised with.  Oh  !  it  is  beyond  words,  or  the 
depth  of  man's  wisdom  to  reach,  and  yet  we 
must  drink  of  it,  and  be  baptised  with  his  bap- 
tism. 

"  But  when  I  saw  that  I  lived  not  as  1  ought, 
a  fear  many  times  came  over  me,  and  I  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  very  serious  ;  and 
thought  to  live  more  carefully  and  holilv  for  the 
time  to  come.  And  when  this  mind  was  begot- 
ten in  me,  I  felt  and  saw  the  grace  of  God  ap- 
pear in  me,  but  I  knew  not  what  it  was,  yet  I 
would  gladly  have  held  it,  and  have  kept  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  but  did  not ;  lor  being  young,  my 
mind  got  out  again  after  vain  and  childish 
sports,  and  sinful*  foolish  pastimes,  when  I 
met  with  my  companions,  sporting  myself  in 
earthly  things,  and  so  fell  from  the  counsel  of 
the  heavenly,  and  lost  the  sense,  sight,  and 
feeling  of  it,  so  that  trouble  and  sorrow  of 
mind  came  over  me.  And  thus  I  lived  for 
some  five  or  six  years  ;  and  as  I  grew  in  years 
so  it  increased  in  me  :  yet  did  I  often  find  the 
heavenly  monitor  meet  with  me,  and  some 
times  did  sharply  reprove  me,  and  sometime: 
gently  instruct  me,  and  at  last  did  clearly  open 
my  heart  unto  me,  and  break  my  peace, 
and  caused  his  terrors  to  seize  upon  me, 
I  was  wounded  at  my  heart,  and  great  was  m) 
sorrow,  and  my  tears  were  many,  and  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  ;  and  yet  in  this  state  of  sor- 
row, I  had  a  secret  hope,  that  sometimes  I 
felt,  and  this  kept  me  from  sinking  under  the 
great  weight  that  lay  upon  me.  This  gave 
me  courage  to  pray  to  God,  though  I  knew 
not  how  to  pray,  but  yet  I  thought  that  in  se 
cret,  where  none  could  hear  nor  see  me,  I 
could  pray  best,  and  could  confess  those  sins; 
and  pray  for  forgiveness  and  for  power  over 
them,  that  I  was  not  willing  men  should  know 
of.  But  still  I  found  not  power  to  forsake  the 
sins  I  was  so  prone  to,  because  I  received  not 
him  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  nor  yet  knew 
him.  No,  I  little  thought  it  had  been  him  thai 
told  me  all  that  ever  1  had  done,  and  searched 
out  all  my  secret  sins,  and  there  was  nothing 
hid  from  him,  but  he  discerned  the  very 
thoughts  and  intents  of  my  heart,  and  1  was 
even  laid  naked  before  him,  and  could  hide 
nothing  from  him  ;  yet  his  appearance  seemed 
such  a  poor,  low,  despised  thing,  that  I  believ- 
ed not  in  it,  nor  thought  to  have  found  Christ 
in  me,  but  looked  for,  or  concluded  him  to  be 
in  heaven,  above  the  skies.  And  though  he 
appeared  to  me  wonderfully  by  his  spirit,  yet 
I  did  not  know  him,  but  still  rejected  his 
counsel,  and  came  not  to  him,  to  be  taught  by 
him,  nor  to  learn  of  him,  though  he  had  long 
waited  to  be  gracious  to  me,  glory  to  his 
name  for  ever  Yor  he  made  many  things  ma- 
nifest to  me.  And  great  was  the  travail  of 
my  poor  soul  ;  and  all  outward  things  some- 
times seemed  little  worth  to  me,  and  I  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  '  That  ho  would  tell  me  what 
he  would  have  me  to  do,  and  that  he  would 
show  me  who  were  his  people,  (hat  worshipped 
birruaright,  according  to  his  will.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  '<  The  Friend." 
THOMAS  STORY. 

This  honourable  friend  and  faithful  advo- 
cate for  the  unchangeable  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  finished  his  useful 
course  on  the  24th  of  4th  month  1742,  O.  S. 
leaving  a  detailed  and  instructive  journal  of 
his  life  and  labours  in  and  for  the  truth. 
From  which  this  is  offered  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  extracts  designed  for  "  The  Friend." 
P,  T.  O. 

I  have  solid  evidence  to  believe,  that  the 
Lord,  in  his  great  mercy  and  kindness,  had 
an  eye  upon  me  for  my  good,  even  in  my  in- 
fancy, inclining  my  heart  to  seek  after  him  in 

my'tonJor  yoai-a.        FrOm     wheilt-e,    I    maj     ron- 

sonably  conclude,  arose  that  early  inclination 
I  had  to  solitude  ;  where  I  sometimes  had 
religious  thoughts,  and  frequently  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  :  which  I  ever  loved,  and 
still  do,  above  all  books,  as  most  worthy  and 
most  profitable  ;  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  I  chiefly  delight. 

In  this  state,  my  mind  suffered  many  Sow- 
ings and  ebbings  ;  and  as  I  grew  up  towards 
a  young  man,  I  found  myself  under  great  dis- 
advantages in  matters  of  religion,  as  I  was 
then  circumstanced.  For  my  father,  intend- 
ing me  for  the  study  of  the  law,  which  being 
esteemed  a  genteel  profession,  he  first  sent 
me  to  the  fencing  school,  as  a  fashionable  and 
manly  accomplishment.  Here  I  became  a 
considerable  proficient  in  a  short  time,  and 
obtained  the  chief  vogue  over  all  my  neigh- 
bouring cotemporaries  in  that  faculty ;  by 
which  my  mind  was  greatly  drawn  out,  and 
too  much  alienated  from  those  beginnings  of 
solidity  which  I  had  once  known.  And, 
having  acquired  some  skill  also  in  music,  the 
exercise  of  that  occasioned  an  acquaintance 
and  society  not  profitable  to  religion;  though 
I  was  hitherto  preserved  from  such  things  as 
are  generally  accounted  evils  among  man 
kind. 

After  this  I  was  put  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  under  a  counsellor  in  the  country  ; 
thereby  to  be  initiated,  with  a  design  to  be 
entered  afterwards,  into  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  to  make  further  progress,  and 
finish  there.  But,  being  much  in  the  coun 
try,  and  the  family  sober  and  religious  ir 
their  way,  of  the  most  moderate  sort  of  the 
Presbyterians,  I  had  again  the  advantage  of 
solitude  and  little  company,  and  that  inno- 
cent; so  that  my  mind  returned  to  its  former 
state,  and  further  search  after  the  truth.  And 
though  I  had,  at  times,  some  youthful  airs, 
yet,  through  secret  grace,  1  was  preserved 
from  gross  evils,  and  gained  respect  from  all 
the  faniilj-. 

During  my  abode  with  this  counsel,  I  was 
several  times  wiih  him  at  London,  where,  by 
the  fear  of  God,  I  was  preserved  from  vice 
and  evil  company  which  much  abounds  in 
that  great  and  populous  city,  though  not 
without  temptations  ;  and  some  not  otherwise 
to  be  resisted  than  by  the  secret  influence  of 
grace,  which  supesredes  them;  though  it  may 
not  always  be  immediately  apprehended  by 
such  as  are  preserved  by  it. 

And  though  I  was  educated  in  the  way  of 


the  national  church  of  England,  yet  I  had  no 
aversion  to  any  class  professing  the  Christian 
name  ;  but,  occasionally,  heard  several  sorts, 
and  yet  did  not  fully  approve  any  sect  in  all 
things,  as  I  came  to  consider  them  closely. 
At  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  I  once  happened 
to  hear  a  famous  Presbyterian  preacher.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
when  the  national  laws  were  against  them, 
and  all  other  dissenters  from  the  national 
worship  ;  and  they,  being  cowardly,  had  their 
meetings  in  the  night  and  in  an  upper  room, 
and  a  watch  set  below.  I  did  not  go  into  the 
room,  but  stood  on  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
expecting  to  hear  something  like  doctrine 
from  so  noted  a  man  among  them.  But  all 
that  he  entertained  his  auditory  with,  was 
suggestions  of  jealousy  and  dislike  against 
the  government;  and  that  he  delivered  in 
such  a  way  as  appeared  to  me  very  disagree- 
able. 

At  another  time  I  was  occasionally  at  a 
Friends'  meeting  on  a  week-day,  at  Broughton, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  I  applied 
my  mind  with  as  much  diligence  as  I  could  to 
examine  what  I  could  discern  in  their  way  ; 
but  though  I  observed  they  were  very  grave, 
serious,  and  solid,  in  the  time  of  their  worship, 
I  could  gather  but  little,  at  that  time,  either 
from  their  manner  or  doctrine,  only  I  took 
them  to  be  an  honest,  innocent,  and  well- 
meaning  sect. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1687, 
we  came  out  of  the  country,  and  had  chambers 
in  the  city  of  Carlisle  ;  and  King  James  II. 
being  then  on  the  throne,  and  the  garrison 
and  castle  in  the  hands  of  popish  officers  and 
governors,  the  protestants  were  apprehensive 
of  great  danger,  and  the  people  much  divided 
in  their  sentiments  and  interests.  For  there 
was  a  loose  and  treacherous  sect  among  the 
protestants,  who  approached  daily  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  the  papists,  andiell  in  gene- 
rally with  all  their  measures,  which  grieved 
the  steady  part,  and  justly  heightened  their 
dreadful  apprehensions. 

About  this  time  I  went  diligently  to  the 
public  worship,  especially  to  the  cathedral  at 
Carlisle,  where  in  lime  of  public  prayer  we 
used  all,  male  and  female,  as  soon  as  that 
creed,  called  the  Apostle's  Creed,  began  to 
be  said,  to  turn  our  faces  towards  the  east,  and, 
when  the  word  Jesus  was  mentioned,  we  all 
as  one  bowed  and  kneeled  towards  the  altar- 
table,  as  they  call  il,  where  stood  a  couple  of 
common  prayer-books,  in  folio,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  table,  and  over  them,  painted  upon 
the  wall,  J.  H.  S.  signifying  Jesus,  Hominum 
Salvator ;  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

I  had  read  and  heard  many  things  of  the 
popish  religion,  of  their  manifold  ceremonies, 
strange  tenets  and  doctrines,  their  cruelty, 
murders,  and  massacres  of  all  who  differed 
from  them,  wherever  they  had  power  ;  which 
I  thought  denoted  a  degeneracy  below  even 
fallen  nature,  that  making  men  worse  than  this. 
And  as  I  was  frequently  concerned  to  enquire 
more  and  more  after  the  truth  of  religion,  the 
manner  of  our  worship  in  the  cathedral  often 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  popish  religion  and  ce- 
remonies, and  made  me  conclude  that  the  way 
we  were  in  retained  abundance  of  the  old  re- 
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lies;  our  prayers,  postures,  songs,  organs, 
cringings,  and  shows,  appearing  to  be  little 
else  than  an  abridgment  of  the  popish  mass, 
and  (the  pomp  and  show  attending  it.  And 
then  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  with  it ;  and 
though  I  went  there  a  little  longer,  yet  I  could 
not  comply  with  several  of  the  ceremonies, 
which  being  taken  nolice  of  in  a  familiar  con- 
ference with  an  acquaintance  of  the  same 
way,  I  asked  a  little  pleasantly,  "  What  is  it 
that  we  worship  towards  the  east  ?  And  why 
towards  the  altar  more  than  any  oilier  place 
at  the  saying  of  the  creed  ?"  The  person  re- 
plied, "  Sure  you  are  not  so  ignorant  as  you 
would  make  yourself  seem.  The  Scripture 
saith,  'At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth.'  And  again,  <  As 
the  lightning  comelh  out  of  the  east,  and  shin- 
eth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  "  I  returned,  "  that 
our  pagan  ancestors  were  worshippers  of  the 
sun  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  this  looked 
very  like  a  remain  of  that,  and  could  not  be 
certainly  grounded  on  that  scripture,  which  I 
cannot  understand  to  signify  any  other  than 
the  gradual  manifestations  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  Christ  unto  the  world.  But  if  he 
should  literally  come  from  the  east,  in  an  out- 
ward sense, — which,  considering  the  state  of 
the  earth,  its  revolutions  and  relation  to  the 
sun  and  other  planets,  cannot  be  in  the  nature 
of  things,  (that  being  west  to  one  place  which 
is  east  to  another,) — yet  that  coming  would 
not  excuse  our  superstition,  if  not  idolatry,  in 
the  mean  time  before  he  so  come  :  though  I 
grant,  if  he  should  so  come,  and  we  see  him, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  lawfully  and 
reasonably  worship  towards  the  place,  or  ima- 
ginary place  of  his  coming. 

"  And  as  to  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  I 
understand  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  predic- 
tion, that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  all  powers  in 
heaven  and  earth  shall  be  subjected  and 
brought  under  the  power  of  Christ,  as  the 
next  verse  imports,  which  is  explanatory  of  the 
former,  viz.  that  'every  tongue  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father  ;'  agreeing  also  with  what  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  saith:  '  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  And  therefore 
this  bowing  towards  a  cipher  of  the  words 
:  Jesus  the  Saviour,'  painted  upon  a  wall, 
whilst  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  sub 
jected  to  the  power  of  his  grace,  is  but  a  mock 
ing  of  Christ,  a  relic  of  popery,  and  hath  some 
show  of  idolatry  in  it,  from  which  I  thought 
all  protestants  had  been  thoroughly  reformed." 
This  a  little  surprised  my  acquaintance  at 
first,  coming  from  one  in  whom  so  little  of  the 
work  of  religion  appeared  outwardly  ;  but  as 
I  remained  in  the  diversions  of  fencing,  danc- 
ing, music,  and  other  recreations  of  the  like 
sort,  little  notice  was  further  taken  for  a  while. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Spiritual  sloth  leads  to  spiritual  poverty, 
Corrupt  nature  doth  not  always  discover  its 
opposition  to  that  which  is  good  by  passionate 
contradiction,  but  oftentimes  too  successfully 
by  sloth  and  sluggishness. — Anon. 


A  Testimony  of  Devonshire  House  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  Hannah  Kilham,  who 
departed  this  life  on  board  the  Yong  Vrow, 
on  her  passage  from  Liberia  for  Sierra 
Leone. 

In  giving  forth  a  testimony  respecting  this 
our  beloved  friend,  we  desire  to  commemorate 
the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of  Almighty 
God,  who  by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
on  her  mind,  gave  her  to  see  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  this  world  in  their  proper  light, 
and  raised  within  her  a  fervent  desire  to  be- 
come a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Hannah  Kilham  was  the  daughter  of  Peter 

and  Hannah  Spurr  of  Sheffield,  and  was  edu- 

ted   in   the    principles   of    the   established 

church.     Although  we  are  not  in  possession 

fmnnj  particulars  of  her  early  life,  wo  loam 

that  in  her  youth,  her  mind  was  directed  to 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  good,  from 
whence  she  was  at  times  permitted  to  derive 
consolation  and  support  under  many  trials  and 
conflicts  through  which  she  had  to  pass.  In 
the  year  1798,  she  was  married  to  Alexander 
Kilham  of  Sheffield,  an  influential  character 
in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  methodists, 
but  this  union  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  after  which  she  removed 
to  Nottingham  and  from  thence  returned  to 
Sheffield,  where  she  kept  a  day  and  boarding 
school,  for  which  she  was  peculiarly  qualified. 
Previously  to  this  period  it  appears  that  she 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  great  activity 
which  prevailed  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  society  with  which  she  was  connected,  and 
that  she  especially  felt  the  want  of  that  solemn 
silent  waiting  upon  God  which  we  believe  to 
be  so  important,  in  the  worship  of  him,  who  is 
a  spirit,  and  who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

With  these  feelings,  her  mind  was  directed 
towards  our  religious  Society,  and  after  due 
consideration  she  applied  to  Balby  Monthly 
Meeting  to  be  admitted  into  membership, 
which  request  was  complied  with  on  the  tenth 
of  third  month,  1803. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise  time  when 
our  beloved  friend  first  appeared  as  a  minister 
in  our  meetings  for  divine  worship,  nor  of  the 
nature  of  her  experience  relative  to  the  ne 
cessary  baptisms  through  which  she  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  a  qualification  for  the  solemn 
and  important  work,  but  it  appears  by  the 
minutes  of  Balby  Monthly  Meeting,  that  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  1821,  the 
said  meeting,  after  solid  deliberation,  expressed 
its  unity  with  her  religious  services,  and  ac- 
knowledged her  as  a  minister.  Hannah  Kil- 
ham was  beloved  and  esteemed,  not  only  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  also  for  her  Chris- 
tian piety  and  benevolence.  She  delighted  in 
helping  tlic  1jc1pIc»3,  ami  in  relieving  the  af- 
flicted, and  very  successfully  pleaded  their 
cause  with  those  who  had  the  means  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings. 

Whilst  we  desive  not  to  say  any  thing  to 
extol  the  creature,  we  cannot  well  refrain 
from  adverting  to  those  prominent  features  in 
her  character,  which,  through  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  her  humble  and  diligent 
labours,  have  rendered  her  memory  so  dear 
to  many;  in  order  that  a  knowledge  thereof 


may  induce  others  to  follow  her,  as  she  en- 
deavoured to  follow  Christ. 

In  the  year  1823  she  visited  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  in  that  country. 

For  many  years  the  oppressed  and  neglected 
state  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  had  deeply  af- 
fected her  mind,  and  she  had  believed  it  would 
be  her  duly  to  visit  some  parts  of  that  country. 

She  repeatedly  conferred  with  some  friends 
in  London,  on  the  subject,  and  means  were 
taken  to  forward  her  wishes.  Conceiving  that 
the  instruction  of  the  natives,  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  language,  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  religious  and  moral  truths 

ght  be  best  imparted,  her  talents  were  em- 
ployed in  reducing  several  of  their  dialects  to 
writing.  This  object  having  been  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  accomplished,  some  element- 
ary books  were  printed  and  afterwards  be- 
came very  useful. 

In  the  year  1823,  accompanied  by  our 
friends  Ann  Thompson,  Richard  Smith  and 
John  Thompson,  Hannah  Kilham  sailed  for 
the  Gambia,  and  formed  an  establishment  at  a 
place  called  St.  Mary's  for  the  education  of 
children. 

In  the  following  summer,  she  was  favoured 
to  return  in  safety  with  her  companion,  Ann 
Thompson;  but  our  friends  John  Thompson 
and  Richard  Smith,  sank  under  the  prejudicial 
influence  of  the  climate  of  that  country,  in  the 
meridian  of  their  day;  but  whilst  we  record 
the  fact,  we  would,  from  the  interesting 
accounts  received,  express  our  hope,  that 
through  the  efficacy  of  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  their  spirits  were  prepared  for  the  so- 
lemn and  affecting  event.  Deeply  proving  as 
were  these  dispensations  to  her  susceptible 
mind,  our  dear  friend,  nevertheless,  believed  it 
her  duty  to  revisit  Africa,  and  was  again  per- 
mitted to  return  in  safely,  having  acquired 
much  additional  information  in  the  languages 
of  that  country.  Whilst  there  she  was  repeat- 
edly attacked  with  illness,  and  endured  many 
privations,  but  no  sacrifice  seemed  too  great 
for  her  to  make,  nor  did  even  the  prospect  of 
death  itself  deter  her  from  attending  to  that 
which  she  considered  to  be  her  duty. 

In  the  tenth  month,  1830,  she  sailed  a  third 
time  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  following  re- 
marks in  her  journal,  on  her  passage  out, 
evince  the  state  of  her  mind.  "  19th  of  12tb 
month,  1830.  On  board  the  vessel. — Suffer 
me  to  acknowledge  a  grateful  sense  of  thy 
goodness  and  mercy,  O  my  God;  who  hast 
brought  thy  poor  unworthy  servant  thus  far 
on  her  way,  and  now  givest  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  hope  of  arriving  not  many  days  hence 
at  the  desired  haven.  Thou  hast  sustained  a 
feeble  mind  through  many  dangers,  and  in  the 
midst  of  very  awlul  seasons  been  pleased  to 
give  lessons  of  deep  instruction  which  I  would 
humbly  desire  may  never  be  lost  sight  of." 

During  her  residence  there,  she  diligently 
occupied  her  time  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  last- 
ing benefit.  Among  other  memorandums 
whilst  at  Sierra  Leone,  under  date  of  the  3d 
of  sixth  month,  1831,  we  find  the  following: 

■  O  that  my  dear  friends  at  home  may  re- 
gard my  station  here,  not  as  one  of  mournful 
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exile,  but  as  one  delightfully  relieved  from 
any  extreme  of  care  and  crowned  with  the 
sense  of  infinite  kindness  and  tender  mer- 
cies." 

About  this  time,  the  subject  of  visiting  the 
American  colony  of  Liberia  involved  her  mind 
in  deep  conflict,  which  is  evident  from  her 
journal.  She,  however,  concluded  to  proceed 
on  the  visit,  and  reached  Liberia  on  the  22d 
of  second  month,  1832.  Her  tarriance  in  the 
settlement  was  short,  but  satisfactory;  and  on 
the  14th  of  third  month,  she  embarked  for 
Sierra  Leone. 

By  the  log  book  of  the  vessel  it  appears  that 
on  the  19th  our  dear  friend  was  veiy  unwell 
with  sea-sickness,  and  continued  so  with  little 
intermission,  until  the  31st  of  third  month, 
when  she  expired, — aged  about  fifty-eight 
years,  having  been  an  acknowledged  minister 
about  eleven  years. 

Her  remains  were  the  same  day  committed 
to  the  deep.  She  was  not  long  a  member  of 
this  monthly  meeting,  having  been  recom- 
mended to  us  in  the  year  1830,  nevertheless, 
the  fervent  piety  and  Christian  love  which 
clothed  her  mind,  endeared  her  to  her  friends, 
and  although  she  has  been  taken  from  us, 
when  contemplating  her  return  to  her  native 
land,  we  believe  that  her  confidence  in  the  in- 
finite goodness  and  mercy  of  her  Almighty 
Father  remained  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

The  following  is  a  short  extract  from  her 
journal,  written  whilst  in  Liberia.  "  23d  of 
2d  month,  1832, — Deepest  thankfulness  of 
heart  is  due  for  that  heavenly  mercy  which 
has  brought  me  safely  here,  and  opened  my 
way  before  me;  breathe  thine  own  power, 
thou  everlasting  and  overflowing  Fountain  of 
mercy,  upon  those  who  have  tasted  that  thou 
art  good,  and  let  us  be  baptised  into  a  deeper 
feeling  of  thy  divine  presence  and  power, 
wherever  we  are,  or  however  engaged." 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  by  her  conduct  she  exemplified  in 
a  striking  manner  the  efficacy  of  that  faith, 
which  worketh  by  love,  and  which  enabled 
her  to  lead  a  life  of  remarkable  dedication  to 
God,  and  obedience  to  the  apprehended  dic- 
tates of  his  holy  will;  it  seemed  indeed  to  be 
her  chiefcst  joy,  to  be  in  any  way  made  in- 
strumental in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  his  salvation.  Thus  our 
dear  friend  finished  her  earthly  course,  having 
loved  the  appearing  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  is  now,  we  trust,  through  infinite  mercy, 
for  ever  numbered  with  those  who  receive 
the  crown  of  righteousness. 

Signed  in  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  the  5th  of  third  month,  1833,  by 
many  Friends. 


DiED,in  thiscitv.atthree  o'clock, on  fir.-tday  morn- 
ing tho  24th  of  illh  month,  1833,  Anna  M.  Sloan, 
wife  of  Joseph  S.  Sloan,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Hill  Morris,  aged  21  years. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  West  Newberry,  Mass., 
on  thc22d  of  the  9lh  month  laet,  Beetfield  Sawyer, 
aged  96  years  6  months  and  19  days,  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  Seabrook  monthly  meeting.  He  possessed 
unusual  strength  of  intellect,  and  retained  his  facul- 
ties remarkably  until  the  Inst.  Ho  was  sound  in 
faith,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  close  was 
peaceful,  giving  a  clear  evidence  of  a  well  grounded 
hope  and  free  assurance  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH,  30,  1833. 


The  papers  from  various  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  continue  to  furnish  notices  of  the 
phenomenon  of  which  we  gave  some  account 
last  week.  A  passenger  in  the  Hilah  fiom 
Liverpool,  arrived  at  New  York,  states  that  on 
the  night  of  the  12-13th  instant,  she  was  on 
St.  George's  Bank,  about  300  miles  distant 
from  the  coast.  The  meteoric  phenomenon 
was  as  splendid  there,  as  it  is  described  to  have 
been  here  ;  and  occurred  at  the  same  time  of 
the  night. 

To  fulfil  our  intention  as  before  intimated, 
we  annex  another  statement  or  two. 

The  following  hanileu  to  us  for  insertion,  is 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  physician  in  Cape  May 
county,  N.  Jersey,  to  his  friend  here  : 

"  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  singular 
phenomena  in1  the  heavens  on  Wednesday  morning 
last  ?  I  was  called  out  about  four  o'clock,  and  with 
wonder  and  astonishment  viewed  them  through  a  ride 
of  six  miles.  There  were  hundreds  of  "  shooting  stars" 
or  meteors  descending  from  the  zenith  in  every  direct 
tion.  The  most,  however,  had  a  northerly  bend,  and 
varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  fixed  star,  to  almost  that 
of  the  moon.  The  large  ones  left  long  and  blue  and 
red  streaks  after  them  from  the  origin  down.  One,  I 
saw  distinctly  fall  as  it  passed  down  between  me  and 
a  piece  of  woods.  Such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  so  many  meteors  has  not 
occurred  for  many  years.  There  is  many  a  forebod- 
ing amongst  the  credulous  of  our  place  respecting  the 
evils  which  they  will  entail,  and  an  hysterical  patient 
of  mine  was  near  becoming  defunct  at  the  time  of  their 
falling." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  has  a  communication  on 
the  subject,  dated  at  Maiden,  which  says: 

"Being,  at  the  lime  of  my  first  noticing  these  ex- 
traordinary appearances,  at  the  north  side  of  a  large 
building,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  phenomena  em- 
braced the  whole  circle  of  the  visible  horizon.  Upon 
exchanging  my  former  position,  for  one  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  contiguous  building,  my  astonish- 
ment was  increased  at  the  great  extent  and  compa- 
ratively rapid  succession  of  the  luminous  appear- 
ances, which  now  seemed,  decidedly,  to  increase  in 
number,  and  in  many  instances,  also  in  magnitude. 
They  continued  to  increase  in  the  frequency  of  their 
descent,  until  long  after  the  appearance  of  daylight, 
and  continued  visible  as  long  as  the  light  of  any  of 
the  stars  was  perceptible  in  the  west,  and  northward. 
Their  appearance  was  truly  beautiful  and  singular; 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  be- 
holders of  this  grand  spectacle,  in  this  place,  will 
doubtless  long  remain.     At  thirty  minutes  past 


lppcarance 


luch  increased  in  singularity 


ly;  strongly  resembling  the  descent  of  rock- 
els,  in  their  appearance,  yet  apparently  amounting 
in  number  to  several  thousand,  and  descending  in 
every  possible  direction  from  an  elevation  apparently 
equal  at  least,  to  that  of  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
clouds." 

At  New  Haven  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed 
by  Professor  Olmsted  of  Yale  College.  We  quote 
pirt  of  the  professor's  notice. 

"To  form  some  idea  of  the  phenomenon,  the  rea- 
der may  imagine  a  constant  succession  of  fire-balls, 
resembling  sly-rockets,  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  a  point  in  the  heavens  near  the  zenith,  and  fol- 
lowing the  arch  of  the  sky  towards  the  horizon. 
They  proceeded  to  various  distances  from  the  radial- 
ing  point,  leaving  after  Ihem  a  vivid  stream  of  light, 
and  usually  exploded  before  they  disappeared.  The 
balls  were  of  various  sizes,  and  degrees  of  splendour: 
some  were  mere  points,  but  others  were  larger  and 
brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus,  and  one,  seen  by  a 
credible  witness  before  the  writer  was  called,  was 
judged    to   be  nearly  as   largo   as   the  moon.     Tho 


flashes  of  light,  though  less  intense  than  lightning, 
were  so  bright  as  to  awaken  people  in  their  beds. 
One  ball  that  shot  off  in  the  northwest  direction  and 
exploded  near  the  star  Capella,  left,  just  behind  the 
place  of  explosion,  a  phosphorescent  train  of  pecu- 
liar  beauty.  This  line  was  at  first  nearly  straight, 
but  it  shortly  began  to  contract  in  length,  and  dilate 
in  breadth,  and  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  serpent 
folding  itself  up  ;  until  it  appeared  like  a  small  lu- 
minous cloud  of  vapour.  This  cloud  was  borne 
eastward  by  tho  wind,  opposite  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  meteor  had  proceeded,  remaining  in  sight 
several  minutes.  The  light  was  usually  white,  but 
was  occasionally  prismatic,  with  a  predominance  of 
blue. 

"  A  little  before  six  o'clock  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
pany, that  the  point  of  radiation  was  removing  east- 
ward from  the  zenith,  when  it  occurred  to  the  writer 
to  mark  its  place,  accurately,  among  the  fixed  stars. 
The  point  was  then  seen  to  be  in  the  constellation 
Leo,  within  the  bend  of  the  sickle,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Gamma  Leonis,  and  not  far  from  Re- 
gulus.  During  the  hour  following,  the  radiating 
point  remained  stationary  in  the  same  part  of  Leo, 
although  the  constellation  in  the  mean  time,  by  the 
diurnal  revolution,  moved  westward  to  the  meridian, 
nearly  15  degrees.  By  referring  to  a  celestial  globe, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  this  point  has  a  right  ascension 
of  150  degrees,  and  a  declination  of  about  20  de- 
grees. Consequently  it  was  20  deg.  18  min.  south  of 
our  zenith." 

The  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser  says, — "  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Gen. 
Jones,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  has  liberally 
offered  his  plantation,  about  two  miles  from 
Arlington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  African  youth.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Africans  should  be  educated, 
whether  they  go  abroad  or  remain  at  home. 
About  two  thousand  dollars  are  wanted  to  en- 
able the  school  to  commence  under  fair  pros- 
pects of  success.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  high  character  and 
attainments,  and  presents  a  field  of  benevolence 
on  which  we  think  both  colonizationists  and 
abolitionists  may  meet  for  the  promotion  of  a 
great  purpose,  for  which  both  profess  to  seek." 

The  committee  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  Boarding  School  at  West  Town,  will  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth  day,  the  13th  of  12th 
month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  visiting  committee  will  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  seventh  day  following. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk, 

Errata  in  last  number. 

P.  54,  column  1 — 44th  line  from  top,  insert  "  warn, 
ed,"  after  faithfully,  and  omit  the  comma. 

Same  page  and  column,  45th  line,  for  "  warned," 
read  "  redeemed." 

Same  page  and  column,  14th  line  from  the  bottom, 
for  "secretly,"  read  "sweetly." 

Second  column,  same  page,  19th  line  from  top,  for 
"  authority,"  read  "  degree.'" 

Same  page  and  column,  11th  line  from  the  bottom, 
for  "  covers,"  read  "  crowns." 

Same  page,  3d  column,  8th  line  from  top,  for 
14  where,*'  road  "  ttiAose." 

It  is  stated  respecting  Richard  Heber,  one 
of  the  greatest  book  collectors  of  the  age, 
who  died  lately  at  his  residence,  at  Pimlico, 
that  such  is  the  size  of  the  library  he  has  col- 
lected, that  it  will  take  365  days,  upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  to  dispose  of  it  by 
auction. 
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ADVICE  TO  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Several  weeks  since  we  mentioned  having 
received  a  specimen  sheet  of  the  Religious 
Souvenir,  for  1834,  to  be  issued  by  Key  and 
Biddle  of  ihis  city.  The  volume  has  since 
been  published,  and  in  respect  to  paper,  print- 
ing, binding,  &c.  it  fully  sustains  the  promise 
given,  entitling  it  to  a  place  among  the  most 
perfect  samples  of  the  book-making  art  in  this 
country.  The  contents  consist  of  thirty  arti- 
cles, equally  divided  between  verse  and  prose, 
and  all  of  them  decidedly  of  religious  and  mo- 
ral tendency.  We  select  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, part  of  one  with  the  ti  lie  "A  word  to 
a  newly  married  lady." 

"  It  is  an  opinion  which  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, that  n   good    husband    generally    hao    a 

good  wife;  because,  when  he  acts  his  part 
with  propriety  and  tenderness,  the  female 
heart,  possessing  such  a  responsive  quality,  is 
incapable  of  withstanding  his  attractive  and 
subduing  influence,  unless  she  does  violence 
to  her  own  feelings.  But  as  the  best  of  men 
are  but  men  at  the  best  ;  as  they  have  shades 
of  inipet  fection  obscuring  the  lustre  of  their 
most  brilliant  virtues;  and  often,  even  in  the 
retirement  of  placid  ho:re,  feel  the  vibrations 
of  those  shocks  which  have  been  given  to  their 
passions  when  encountering  the  storms  of  the 
world  ;  there  is  ample  scope  given  to  the  wife 
for  the  exorcise  of  her  moral  powers,  in  so 
shaping  her  interrogations  and  replies  as  to 
prevent  any  jarring  discord  disturbing  the  har- 
mony of  their  domestic  quietude.  An  intelli- 
gent author,  when  addressing  wives,  says : 
1  Nothing  will  increase  your  influence,  and  se- 
cure your  usefulness,  more  than  being  in 
subjection  to  your  own  husbands.'  This  must, 
doubtless,  be  limited  and  qualified.  If  the 
demands  of  a  husband  oppose  the  will  of  God, 
you  are  pre-engaged  by  a  law  of  universal 
operation,  and  'ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.'  In  other  cases,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  furnish  exceptions.  'Therefore,  as 
the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the 
wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every 
thing.' 

"There  is  a  general  rule, the  spirit  of  which 
would  easily  settle  every  relative  claim  :  'Sub- 


mitting yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear 
of  God.'  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  pe- 
culiar subjection  is  in  the  scriptures  required 
of  the  wife — not  indeed  thesubmission  of  slaves 
to  their  masters,  or  of  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reign, or  even  of  children  to  a  fialior.  It  lias 
more  of  equably  in  it;  accords  with  the  idea 
of  a  helper,  companion,  friend;  spring's  origin- 
ally from  choice;  and  is  acquiesced  in  for  the 
sake  of  propriety  and  advantage.  For  none 
of  the  determinations  of  God  are  capricious: 
all  are  founded  in  reason,  and  all  are  designed 
to  promote  both  individual  and  social  welfare. 
In  the  regulation  has  God  acted  partially  ?  Has 
he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  the  woman  to  the 
dignity  of  man?  Has  he  not  equally  regarded 
the  wife,  the  children,  and  the  connections? 
In  all  communities  whether  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, there  can  be  no  happiness  without 
peace,  no  peace  without  order,  no  order  with- 
out subordination,  no  subordination  without 
subjection.  Perpetual  strife  would  originate 
from  equality,  or  contested  superiority.  Num- 
berless contentions  would  arise,  from  diversity 
of  views,  from  difference  of  temper,  and  per- 
verse adherence  to  opposite  plans,  destroying 
theharmony  and  tranquillity  of  families.  The 
only  method  by  which  these  disorders  can  be 

cither  precluded  or  remrwpd.  is  hy  establishing 

pre-eminence  and  authority,  and  enjoining" 
submission  and  acquiescence  and  obedience. 
This  being  indispensably  necessary,  the  only 
question  is,  where  shall  the  power  of  decision 
be  lodged  ? 

"  From  many  considerations,  expressive  of 
the  divine  will,  the  scriptures  assign  this  pre- 
rogative to  the  man. 

"I  have  too  often  seen  the  ardent  and  un- 
disguised attachment  of  the  early  days  of  ma- 
trimonial life  gradually  subside  into  cool  indif- 
ference, till  at  length  an  adverse  passion  has 
set  in,  threatening  the  total  extinction  of  every 
spark  of  affection.  An  evil  of  such  a  destruc- 
tive character  does  not  take  its  rise  in  any  of 
those  ebullitions  of  feeling  to  which  the  most 
placid,  as  well  as  the  more  turbulent,  are  oc- 
casionally exposed,  but  may  be  attributed  to 
negligence — the  cherishing  of  an  unaccommo- 
dating disposition.  I  am  not  disposed  to  in- 
sinuate that  wives  are  exclusively  to  blame  for 
this  declension  of  attachment,  but  I  would 
urge  you  to  be  on  your  guard,  lest  what  has 
destroyed  the  bliss  of  others  may  mar  your 
own.  If  you  wish  to  retain,  as  a  permanent 
possession,  that  ascendancy  over  the  affections 
of  your  husband  which  you  have  acquired,— 
do  not  neglect  yourself.  Your  person  is  pre 
cious  in  his  sight;  never  let  it  be  di:  figured 
by  the  appearance  of  negligence. 

"He  may  have  a  more  exquisite  taste  for 
neatness  than  he  can  state,  without  being  sup 


posed  to  insinuate  reproof;  and,  therefore,  for 
his  sake  no  less  than  your  own,  be  careful  that 
no  offence  is  unnecessarily  given  to  it.  But, 
after  all,  he  will  be  more  anxious  about  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  the  jewel  than  the  ex- 
terior condition  of  the  casket  in  which  it  is  de- 
posited. The  mind  is  the  standard  ol  the 
woman  as  well  as  of  the  man.  Her  heart  is 
the  most  valuable  treasure  her  husband  pos- 
sesses on  earth;  there  his  attachment  has  taken 
deep  root;  but  it  requires  attention  on  her 
part  to  nourish  it,  to  protect  it,  to  perpetuate 
it.  If  you  suppose  that  his  affection  will  be 
sustained  in  its  vigour  by  (he  charm  of  exte- 
rior accomplishments,  you  may  live  to  deplore 
the  fatal  mistake. 

"The  apostle,  when  addressing  wives  upon 
this  delicate  question,  says,  '  When  adorning, 
let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart;  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.' 
'  He  would  teach  women,'  says  the  intelligent 
author  already  quoted,  '  that  they  have  souls; 
that  they  are  made  capable  of  greater  beauty 
than  the  body  yields;  that  they  ought  to  adorn 
the  mind  :  that  their  endeavours  to  decorate 
their  persons  should  be  infinitely  surpassed  by 
iheir  attention  to  intellectual  accomplishments; 
that  they  should  he  ambitious  of  moral  endow- 
ments, and  above  all  things,  pay  an  attention  to 
the  heart  !'  For  what  are  talents  unsancti- 
fied  ?  'Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity 
edifieth.'  What  are  notions  the  most  sublime, 
and  sentiments  the  most  admired,  if  the  dispo- 
sition be  not  under  the  bias  of  religion?  How 
defective  will  the  whole  figure  appear,  without 
1  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit?' 
What  so  unsightly,  so  odious,as  a  discontent- 
ed, fretful,  foaming,  boisterous,  scolding  wo- 
man? '  A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day 
and  a  contentious  woman  are  alike.'  '  It  is 
better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  a  house  top 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house.' 
'  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than 
with  a  contentious  and  an  angry  woman. 
Whoso  hideth  her,  hideth  the  wind,  and  the 
ointment  of  his  right  hand,  that  bewrayeth  it- 
self.' The  Graces  were  females: — so  were 
the  Furies  too.  Much  depends  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  ;  more  on  the  regulation 
of  the  temper.  The  necessity  of  this  qualifi- 
cation, in  family  connection,  is  inconceivable. 

In  managing  the  concerns  of  a  household, 
how  many  things  will  perpetually  arise  (o  dis- 
appoint, to  ruffle,  to  unhinge,  to  vex,  to  pro- 
voke !  They  require  the  command  of  temper. 
And  there  are  wives  who  in  '  patience  possess 
their  souls;'  who  can  feel  but  retain  their  com- 
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posure  ;  who  can  calmly  remonstrate,  but  not 
insist;  who  can  yield  and  accommodate;  who 
are  '  not  easily  provoked,  but  easily  entreat- 
ed;' who  are  disposed  rather  to  endure  than 
complain;  and  to  suffer  in  secret,  rather  than 
disturb  others  with  their  grief. 

Will  my  fair  readers,  then,  suffer  me  to  re- 
commend this  exchange,  this  preference  of 
decoration  ?  Like  the  king's  daughter, '  be  all 
glorious  within  !'  Let  the  Bible  be  the  mirror 
at  which  you  dress;  and  while  others  are 
weightily  engaged  in  catching  a  fashion,  or  ad- 
justing a  curl,  let  the  object  of  your  cultiva- 
tion be  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
will,  the  affections,  the  conscience.  Let  no 
part  of  this  internal  creation  be  unadorned: 
let  it  sparkle  with  the  diamonds  of  wisdom,  of 
prudence,  of  humility,  ot  gentleness.  These 
ornaments  alone  will  confer  dignity,  and  pre- 
pare for  usefulness.  If  destitute  of  these,  can 
you  imagine  it  possible  to  obtain  real,  durable 
regard?  Need  you  be  told,  that  these  skin- 
deep  perfections,  these  exterior,  senseless  ap- 
pendages, imply  no  excellency  in  the  wearer, 
and  are  only  admired  by  the  weak,  or  the 
worthless? 

"  Are  you  designed  for  toys  or  rational 
beings  ? — the  playthings  of  the  senses,  or  im- 
proving companions  ?  What,  are  you  endued 
with  reason  and  immortality,  only  to  be  ena- 
moured with  a  piece  of  embroidery,  or  to  pay 
your  devotion  to  the  colour  of  silk  ?  Are  you 
sublimely  resolved  never,  never  to  leave  th 
world  of  fans,  and  enter  the  region  of  intelli 
gence,  and  of  mind  ? 

"  You  should  endeavour  to  make  the  home  of 
your  husband  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 
social  world;  and  that  you  may  not  fail  in  do- 
ing this,  pay  a  constant  attention  to  the  fol 
lowing  rules: 

"  Be  a  '  keeper  at  home'  yourself.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  domestic  happiness,  than 
the  indulgence  of  that  gad-about  propensity 
which  some  wives  so  fondly  cherish.  They 
are  rarely  in  a  good  humour  but  when  they 
are  gone  or  going  from  home;  and  it  generally 
happens,  that  what  occurs  during  their  ab- 
sence tends  to  ruffle  and  irritate  their  temper 
after  they  return.  Avoid  this  fatal  practice. 
Be  in  waiting  to  receive  your  husband  when 
he  comes  from  the  drudgery  of  labour,  the  toil 
of  anxiety,  the  wearisome  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  repose  himself  in  the  calm  of  his  own 
fireside.  Do  not  let  him  sit  there  alone,  brood- 
ing over  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  with  ad- 
ditional feelings  of  mortification  to  sting  him, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  your  absence. 
And  when  he  enters,  receive  him  with  a  com- 
placent smile  and  a  kind  expression.  This 
will  cheer  him,  animate  his  spirits,  put  fresh 
life  and  vigour  into  him,  and  induce  him,  im- 
perceptibly, to  forget  the  contentions  of  the 
world.  And  if  he  should,  as  sometimes  is  the 
case,  come  into  your  presence  with  a  contract- 
ed brow,  and  speak  in  a  repulsive  tone,  do 
not  imitate  this  censurable  part  of  his  conduct, 
always  remembering  that '  a  soft  answer  turn 
eth  away  wrath;  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger.' 

"  On  the  question  of  receiving  visits,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  evince  a  greater  fondness 
for  it  than  is  compatible  with  the  taste  and  the 


ability  of  your  husband  to  meet  the  expense 
which  it  necessarily  involves.  He  may  pre- 
fer the  calm  of  your  society  to  the  bustle  of  a 
promiscuous  or  even  a  select  company,  and  if 
so,  he  ought  to  have  it.  Or  if  prudential  rea- 
sons should  urge  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
cles  of  intimacy  in  which  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  moving,  you  should  not  press  him 
not  to  do  it.  And  as  it  devolves  on  you  to  use 
the  utmost  degree  of  discretion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  department  of  household  econo 
my,  cautiously  avoid  all  unnecessary  expendi 
ture  in  articles  of  dress,  furniture  and  con 
sumption:  as  it  will  be  found  more  difficult  tc 
curtail  the  habits  of  extravagance  than  to 
guard  against  their  adoption.  Be  attentive  to 
the  little  regulations  he  may  wish  to  have  ob 
served,  and  then  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
ever  having  your  mutual  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  any  contentions  on  graver  questions  of  ad- 
justment." 

Memoranda  of  a  residence  at  the  Court  of 
London. 

(Continued  from  page  52.) 

The  next  selections  we  make  from  the  Me- 
moranda, relate  to  the  reception  of  our  envoy 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  his  subsequent  in- 
troduction to  the  venerable  Queen  Charlotte, 
the  latter  of  which,  at  least,  will  be  gratifying 
to  some  among  us,  who  retain  in  affectionate 
remembrance  the  mild  virtues  which  adorned 
her  character. 

February  9.  Received  a  note  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  informing  me  that  the  Prince  Re- 
gent had  appointed  Thursday  the  twelfth,  for 
my  reception  at  Carlton  House,  at  a  quarter 
past  two,  previous  to  the  levee. 

February    12.      Had   my   reception.      A 

Competent   knowledge    of  tho  world  nwj   =>e.v<: 

to  guide  any  one  in  the  common  walks  of  life 
wherever  he  may  be  thrown  ;  more  especially 
if  he  carry  with  him  the  cardinal  maxim  of 
good  breeding  every  where,  a  wish  to  please, 
and  unwillingness  to  offend.  But  if,  even  in 
private  society,  there  are  rules  not  to  be  known 
but  by  experience,  and  if  these  differ  in  differ 
ent  places,  I  could  not  feel  insensible  to  the 
approach  of  an  occasion  so  new  to  me.  My 
first  desire  was,  not  to  fail  in  the  public  duties 
of  my  mission  ;  the  next,  to  pass  properly 
through  the  scenes  of  official  and  persona' 
ceremony,  to  which  it  exposed  me.  At  the 
head  of  them  was  my  introduction  to  the 
sovereign.  I  desired  to  do  all  that  full  respect 
required,  but  not  more  ;  yet — the  external  ob- 
servances of  it — what  were  they  ?  They  defy 
exact  definition  beforehand,  and  I  had  never 
seen  them.  From  the  restraints,  too,  that 
prevail  in  these  spheres,  lapses,  if  you  fall  into 
them,  are  little  apt  to  be  told  to  you ;  which 
increases  your  solicitude  to  avoid  them.  I 
had,  in  some  of  my  intercourse,  caught  the 
impression,  that  simplicity  was  considered  best 
adapted  to  such  an  introduction  ;  also,  that 
the  Prince  Regent  was  not  thought  to  be  fond 
of  set  speeches.  This  was  all  that  I  could 
collect.  But  simplicity,  all  know,  is  a  relative 
idea.  Often  it  is  attainable,  in  the  right  sense, 
only  through  the  highest  art,  and  on  full  expe- 
rience. 

I  arrived  before  the  hour  appointed.     My 


carriage  having  the  entre,  or  right  to  the  pri- 
vate entrance,  I  went  through  St.  James's 
Park,  and  got  to  Carlton  House  by  the  paved 
way,  through  the  gardens.  Even  this  approach 
was  already  filled.  I  was  set  down  at  a  side 
door,  where  stood  servants  in  the  prince's 
livery.  Gaining  the  hall,  persons  were  seen 
in  various  costumes.  Among  them  were  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  with  halberts  in  their  hands; 
they  had  velvet  hats  with  wreaths  round  them, 
and  rosettes  in  their  shoes.  From  the  court 
yard,  which  opened  through  the  columns  of  a 
fine  portico,  bands  of  music  were  heard.  Car- 
riages, as  in  a  stream,  were  approaching  by 
this  access  through  the  double  gates  that  sepa- 
rated the  royal  residence  from  the  street.  The 
company  arriving  by  this  access,  entered 
through  the  portico,  and  turned  off  to  the 
right.  I  went  to  the  left,  through  a  vestibule, 
leading  to  other  rooms,  into  which  none  went 
but  those  having  the  entre.  These  consisted 
of  cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  per- 
sons in  chief  employment  about  the  court,  and 
a  few  others,  the  privilege  being  in  high  esteem. 
Knights  of  the  Garter  appeared  to  have  it,  for 
I  observed  their  insignium  round  the  knee  of 
several.  There  was  the  lord  steward  with  his 
badge  of  office  ;  the  lord  chamberlain  with  his; 
gold  stick,  and  silver  stick.  The  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  wore  their  national 
costumes  ;  the  cabinet  ministers,  such  as  we 
see  in  old  portraits,  with  bag  and  sword  ;  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  other  functionaries  of  the 
law,  had  black  silk  gowns,  with  full  wigs  ;  the 
bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
aprons  of  black  silk.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings.  If  these  were  historical,  so 
were  the  rooms.  As  I  looked  through  them, 
I  thought  of  the  scenes  described  by  Dodding- 
ton )  of  the  Felhams,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the 
Hillsboroughs;  of  the  anecdotes  and  personali- 
ties of  the  English  court  and  cabinet  in  those 
days.  The  prince  had  not  yet  left  his  apart- 
ment. Half  an  hour  went  by,  when  Sir  Ro- 
bert Chester,  master  of  ceremonies,  said  to 
me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  conduct 
me  to  the  prince.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
had  gone  in,  and  I  was  next  in  turn.  When 
he  came  out,  the  master  of  ceremonies  advanc- 
ed with  me  to  the  door. 

Opening  it,  he  left  me.  I  entered  alone. 
The  prince  was  standing,  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh by  him.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room. 
Holding  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  credence,  I 
approached,  as  to  a  private  gentleman,  and 
said,  in  the  common  tone  of  conversation,  that 
it  was,  "from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  appointing  me  their  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
his  royal  highness;  and  that  I  had  been  direct- 
ed by  the  president  to  say,  that  I  could  in  no 
way  better  serve  the  United  Stales,  or  gain 
his  approbation,  than  by  using  all  my  endea- 
vours to  strengthen  and  prolong  the  good  un- 
derstanding that  happily  subsisted  between 
the  two  conntries."  The  prince  took  the  let- 
ter and  handed  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  He 
then  said,  that  he  would  "  ever  be  ready  on 
his  part  to  act  upon  the  sentiments  I  had  ex- 
pressed :  that  I  might  assure  the  president  of 
this,  for  that  he  sincerely  desired  to  keep  up 
and  improve  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
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between  the  two  nations,  which  he  regarded 
as  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  both."     I 
plied,  that  I  would  not  fail  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  interview  seeming  to  be 
accomplished,  I  had  supposed  it  would  here 
end,  and  was  about  to  withdraw ;  but  the 
prince  prolonged  it.  He  congratulated  me 
on  my  arrival.  He  enquired  for  the  health  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  spoke  of  others  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  mission,  going  back  as  far  as 
the  first  Mr.  Pinckney.  Of  him,  and  Mr. 
King,  his  enquiries  were  minute. 

February  25.  Having  brought  from  my 
government  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  queen. 
I  was  this  day  presented  to  her.  It  was  called 
a  private  presentation,  and  took  place 
Buckingham  palace.  An  exchange  of  notes 
with  the  master  of  ceremonies,  had  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  previous  arrangements, 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  also  apprised  me  of 
them. 

I  got  to  the  palace  before  the  hour  fixed 
Servants  were  at  the  door,  and  in  the  hall 
Ascending  an  ample  staircase,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  received  me  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  a  suite,  all  open,  but  no  one  else  in  them, 
When  five  o'clock  came,  he  conducted  me  tc 
the  audience  room,  which  I  entered  alone. 

Immediately  before  me  was  the  queen.  On 
her  right,  was  one  of  the  princesses,  her  daugh 
ter ;  on  her  left  another.  Near  them,  were 
two  ladies  in  waiting,  the  Countess  of  Mac 
clesfield,*and  Countess  of  Illchester.  All  were 
in  full  court  dresses,  and  all  standing.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  were  her  majesty's 
chamberlain,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
These  made  up  the  assemblage.  All  was 
silence.  Approaching  me  <juov.i,  i  ™.:j  . 
"  Having  been  accredited  by  his  royal  high, 
ness,  the  Prince  Regent,  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent  this  letter  to  your  majesty.  In  executing 
the  duties  of  my  mission,  I  have  it  in  charge 
from  the  president  so  to  bear  myself,  as  to 
give  hope  of  gaining  your  majesty's  e: 
and  this  I  beg  to  assure  your  majesty  will  be 
my  constant  ambition."  She  received  the 
letter.  As  she  took  it  she  said,  that  the  senti 
ments  I  expressed  were  very  obliging,  and  en 
tered  into  conversation.  Learning  that  I  was 
from  Philadelphia,  she  asked  questions  about 
it,  and  others  respecting  the  United  States  ; 
all  put  in  a  very  kind  spirit.  The  interview 
lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  queen  was  then  seventy-six.  Her  birth 
day,  was  on  the  day  following.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  and  during  the  whole  interview, 
there  was  a  benignity  in  her  manner,  which, 
in  union  with  her  age,  her  sex  and  her  rank, 
was  both  attractive  and  touching.  The  tones 
of  her  voice  had  a  gentleness,  the  result  in 
part  of  years  ;  but  full  as  much  of  intended 
suavity  to  a  stranger.  The  scene  as  it  first 
broke  upon  me,  its  novelty,  its  quiet,  yet  im- 
pressive, stateliness,  became,  almost  immedi- 
ately, by  her  manner,  one  of  naturalness  and 
ease.  My  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Adams, 
when  presented  to  her,  made  an  allusion  to 
qualities  in  her  character,  which,  as  I  came  to 
learn  through  a  good  source,  was  advantage- 
ously remembered  at  the  English  court,  I  will 


here  repeat.  His  mission  commenced  in  1815, 
directly  after  the  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  said,  that  the  political  relations  be- 
tween them,  had  been  subject  to  the  versatility 
that  attended  all  human  affairs;  that  dissentions 
had  arisen,  which  however  had  been  removed, 
and,  he  ardently  hoped,  permanently  removed; 
but  that  the  reverence  commanded  by  her 
majesty's  private  virtues,  had  been  subject  to 
no  such  change  ;  it  had  been  invariably  felt  by 
his  government,  and  he  could  utter  no  wish 
more  propitious  to  the  happiness  of  both  coun- 
tries, than  that  the  future  harmony  between 
them  might  be  equally  unalterable.  The  allu- 
sion was  happy,  because  it  was  just.  Through- 
ig  life  she  had  been  uniformly  distin- 
by  her  private  virtues,  and  her  efforts 
to  imprint  them  upon  the  times.  I  saw  her 
sinking  below  the  horizon  ;  but  the  serenity 
that  I  saw,  betokened,  that  as  the  splendours 
of  her  day  were  setting,  she  had  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  not  for  those  alone  she  had 
lived. 

For  "The  Friend." 
RELICS  OF  THE  WORTHIES. 

The  founder  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  very 
seriously  in  his  estate,  in  consequence  of  his 
devotion  to  those  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  of  which  he  was  so  eminent 
an  apostle.  His  writings,  however,  seldom 
allude  to  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  energies  of 
his  mind,  and  the  aspirations  of  his  spirit,  were 
directed  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes.  A 
man's  principles  are  little  worth,  if  he  be  not 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  interest  in  the 
sordid  sense  of  the  term,  for  their  sake;  and  it 

:ri7'°"  £fev  lw,I  ■  "'"l"p  of  self-denial  can  be 
tully  established  in  the  character  ol  wunum 
Penn,  else  he  might  not  deserve  so  justly  the 
title  of  an  exampler.  The  period  at  which  the 
subjoined  letter  bears  date,  was,  perhaps,  the 
gloomiest  in  the  history  of  the  writer  of  it,  and 
he  seems  to  have  summed  up  the  account  of 
troubles  in  his  worldly  concerns,  to  which  was 
superadded  the  death  of  his  child,  a  loss  that 
no  earthly  means  could  restore.  The  indivi- 
dual to  whom  he  thus  related  his  wrongs  and 
sorrows,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  pro 
vincial  council,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree 
the  friendship,  and  confidence  of  Penn.  Some 
notices  of  the  life  and  services  of  Hugh  Ro- 
berts, the  person  addressed,  were  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal.  R.  V. 


Teddington  near  London,  6,  10th,  1689. 
My  dear  Friend, — My  love  in  the  truth 
that  is  unalterable,  salutes  thee  and  thine,  and 
Friends  in  those  parts,  earnestly  desiring  all 
your  prosperity  in  that  world,  and  kingdom, 
that  has  no  end.  I  have  had  (wo  letters  from 
thee,  but  thought  thou  hadst  been  returned  ere 
this.  My  many  trials  and  bruisings  have 
thrown  me  out  of  all  correspondences,  and  my 
letters  have  had  so  many  removes,  that  I  had 
not  thine  near  me.  As  for  my  going  to  Ame- 
rica, I  am  now  labouring  to  effect  it,  relying 
on  the  care  of  the  good  hand,  and  imploring 
the  tender  mercies  of  God,  and  if  I  can  com- 
pass it,  my  rejoicings  will  be  great.  It  is 
much  in  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  anguish  of 
my  life  that  I  have  not  been  there  long  since: 


neither  riches,  nor  honour  stayed  me,  but  to 
be  useful,  and  now  I  look  no  more  so  to  my 
great  loss,  yea  the  loss  of  above  three  thousand 
pounds,  I  am  willing  to  go.  Had  I  pressed 
my  own  debts  with  King  James,  that  his 
brother  owed  me,  there  had  been  sixteen 
thousand  pounds.  Those  that  at  his  coming 
to  the  crown  were  fearful,  and  would  have  en- 
gaged with  me  for  land,  were  so  many,  and 
rich,  that  I  might  have  got  ten  thousand 
pounds,  besides  which  from  Ireland,  Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  Bermudas,  Virginia,  &c.  that 
were  moving  to  our  province  worth  five  thou- 
sand pounds  more.  Six  thousand  pounds  I 
have  spent  here,  and  might  have  saved  it  all; 
also  what  my  rents,  and  the  people's  allow- 
ances in  the  government  would  have  yielded 
to  me:  and  besides  all  this,  I  have  missed  all 
I  can  hope  for  from  that  settlement,  and  lost 
my  estate  at  present  here,  which  is  one  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.  So  many  friends  too 
have  been  prevented  from  going  to  my  pro- 
vince, that  it  is  difficult  to  be  valued;  and 
which  is  more  than  all  a  thousand  fold,  I  have 
lately  lost  my  dear  child,  in  whom  I  had  much 
delight,  and  diversion,  in  my  troubles.  This 
is  my  case,  and  they  that  (ear  God  will  say,  I 
have  not  sought  myself,  in  the  first  place. 
About  lands  I  say  nothing,  because  I  hope  to 
be  there  myself  shortly,  and  shall  as  I  ever  did, 
endeavour  to  please  all.  I  have  displaced 
Captain  Blackwell,*  and  left  it  to  the  provin- 
cial council  to  choose  three,  and  I  will  name 
one  of  them  for  my  deputy  governor,  and  till  I 
have  appointed  one  of  them,  the  first  they 
choose  shall  stand  such. 

In  dear  love  to  thee,  and  all,  evermore  I 
rest  thy  assured  friend, 

Wixtjam  Penn. 

To  Hugh  Roberts  in  Pennsylvania. 

P.  S.  The  reason  I  appointed  Captain 
Blackwell,  was  that  Friends  refused,  (and 
especially  Thomas  Loyd  to  whom  I  offered  it.) 
Capt.  Blackwell  here  is  of  high  repute  as  a 
wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  though  treasurer 
in  the  commonwealth's  time  toithearmy  in  Eng. 
"and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  place  in  which 
he  might  have  gained  many  thousands  by  the 
year,  he  was  remarkably  just,  and  refused  all 
perquisites,  and  a  great  place  in  King  Charles' 
and  King  James'  time,  in  Ireland,  because  it 
depended  upon  them;  besides  he  was  expe- 
rienced, and  had  formerly  commanded  men, 
and  I  thought  I  had  a  treasure  in  him,  and  be- 
ing not  a  Friend,  could  better  deal  with  those 
who  were  not,  and  stop  their  mouths,  and  be 
stiff  with  our  neighbours  upon  occasion.  This 
was  my  motive  to  have  him,  and  so  thou  mayest 
tell  others.  Farewell — my  dear  love  to  John 
ap  John,  and  other  Friends,  when  thou  seest 
them.  ,        W.  P. 

*  This  Captain  Blackwell  proved  too  energetic  for 
the  inhabitants  he  was  authorised  to  govern,  and 
the  Quaker  population  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  and  induced  the  proprietary  to 
recall  him.  y. 


It  is  safer  to  be  humble,  with  one  talent 
than  proud  with  ten;  yea,  better  to  be  an  hum- 
ble worm  than  a  proud  angel. 

Flavel. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend." 

If  the  accompanying  piece,  together  with 
the  lines  suggested  by  reading  it,  are  deemed 
suitable  for  "  The  Friend,"  please  insert  them. 

THE   OLD   MAN. 

By  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
Why  gaze  yc  on  my  hoary  hair, 

Ye  children  young  and  gay  ? 
Your  locks  beneath  the  blast  of  care 

Will  bleach  as  white  as  they. 
I  had  a  mother  once  like  you, 

Who  o'er  my  pillow  hung, 
Kiss'd  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew, 

And  taught  my  faltering  tongue. 


And  place  her  hand  upon  my  head 

And  kneeling,  pray  for  me. 
But  then  there  came  a  fearful  day, 

I  sought  my  mother's  bed  ; 
Till  harsh  hands  bore  me  thence  away, 

And  told  me  she  was  dead. 
I  pluck'd  a  fair  white  rose,  and  stole 

To  lay  it  by  her  side, 
And  thought  strange  sleep  enchain'd  her 

For  no  fond  voice  replied. 
That  eve  I  knelt  me  down  in  love, 

And  said  a  lonely  prayer, 
Yet  still  my  temples  secm'd  to  glow, 

As  if  that  hand  was  there. 
Years  fled,  and  left  me  childhood's  joy, 

Gay  sports,  and  pastimes  dear, 
I  rose  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 

Who  scorn'd  the  curb  of  fear. 
Youth  came,  the  props  of  virtue  fled, 

But  oft  at  day's  decline, 
A  marble  touch  my  brow  congeal'd : 

Blest  mother,  was  it  thine  ? 
Fierce  passions  shook  me  like  a  reed, 

Yet  ere  at  night  I  slept, 
Thy  soft  hand  m„dc  axy  busnm  hlpoa. 

And  down  I  fell,  and  wept. 

In  foreign  lands,  I  travell'd  wide 
My  pulse  was  bounding  high ; 

Vice  spread  her  meshes  at  my  side, 
And  pleasure  lured  my  eye. 

Yet  still  that  hand,  so  soft  and  cold, 

Maintain'd  its  mystic  sway, 
As  when  amid  my  curls  of  gold 

With  gentle  force  it  lay. 
And  with  it  breath'd  a  voice  of  care 

As  from  the  lowly  sod : 
"  My  son,  my  only  son,  beware  ! 

Nor  sin  against  thy  God." 
Ye  think,  perchance,  that  age  has  stole 

My  kindly  warmth  away  ; 
And  dimm'd  the  tablet  of  the  soul : 

Yet  when,  with  lordly  sway, 
This  brow  the  plumed  helm  display'd 

That  guides  the  warrior  throDg, 
Or  beauty's  thrilliug  finger  stray'd 

These  manly  locks  among, 
That  hallow'd  touch,  was  ne'er  forgot ; 

And  now,  though  time  has  set 
His  frosty  seal  upon  my  lot, 

These  temples  feel  it  yet. 

And  if  I  e'er  in  heaven  appear, 

A  mother's  holy  prayer, 
A  mother's  hand  and  gentle  fear, 
That  pointed  to  a  Saviour  dear, 

Have  led  the  wanderer  there. 


'Tis  true.    Amid  the  varied  changes  years  produce, 

on  they  roll; 
Virtue's  blest  precepts,  first  graven  on  "  the  tablets  of 

the  soul," 


Clothed  in  the  language  of  maternal  love,  can  never  be 
forgot. 
;,  with  his  wearied  wing,  bedewed  with  tears  may 


a  memory's  page,  the  maxims  taught  by 

during  youth ; 
The  erring  heart  obliterate  the  gentle  dictates  of  the 

voice  of  truth ; 
And  we  may  lose  the  toil  learned  mysteries  of  science 

Or  even  cease  to  recollect  the  few  bright  spots,  which 
in  the  chart 

Of  life,  serve  to  illume  the  wayward  course  we've  tra- 
velled o'er; 

Earth's  sorrows  cancelling  some,  its  cankering  joys 
still  more. 

But  those  first-taught  lessons,  hallowed  tokens  of  a 
mother's  love ; 

Which,  with  a  heart  yearning  for  her  child,  she  fondly 
strove 

To  inculcate,  and  besought  her  God  to  fasten  on  its 
mind, 

And  by  his  holy  aid,  perfect  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed; 

These,  like  our  hopes  of  heaven,  however  sad  may  be 
our  lot 

Still  linger  around  the  heart,  whether  obeyed,  or  not. 

Oh,  when  that  voice  for  ever's  hushed,  in  death's  un- 
broken sleep, 

And  the  fond  mother  has  left  her  sorrowing  child,  to 

O'er  many  a  duty  unfulfilled,  and  many  a  word 

kind, 
Long  since  forgotten  and  o'crlooked,  but  now  recalled 

While  from  the  o'erburthen'd  breast,  bursts  forth  the 

deep  drawn  sigh, 
And  tears  of  bitter  anguish  dim  the  o'erflowing  eye; 
As  conscience  plies  the  thought  that  now  regret  is 

No  proofs  of  filial  love  can  bring  her  back  to  life 

again ; 
In  those  contriting  hours,  with  what  dear  thoughts 

entwined, 
Childhood's   bright   scenes   comes   stealing   o'er   the 

mind: 
They'  ureal  he  alone  of  peace,  of  innocence,  and  joy. 
Waked  by  those  happy  scenes,  again  that  voice  we 

hear, 
Whose  tones  of  anxious  love,  first  soothed  our  infant 

Our  mother's  nightly  prayer  that  God  her  child  would 

bless, 
Bestow  on  him  his  grace,  and  shield  his  helplessness ; 
And  all  the  endearing  arts,  by  which  she  sought  to 

win 
Our  deep  regard  for  virtue,  our  only  hate  for  sin. 
As  memory  thus  depicts  each  proof  of  love  she  gave; 
Her  pious  labours  triumph  even  from  her  grave. 
Passion's  wild  voice  is  hushed,  and  feelings  are  re- 
vealed, 
Which  the  young  heart  had  garnered,  but  offence  had 

sealed  ; 
Truths  long  unheeded  or  forgot,  regain  their  former 

sway 
And  cheer  the  soul  with  hopes  which  charm  our  griefs 

away — 
And    thus   through   life,   when   the    sorrow-stricken 

heart  shrinks 
From  the  gaze  of  an  unfeeling  world,  or  the  wounded 

spirit  sinks 
Beneath  the  toils  and  conflicts  which  await  us  here ; 
From  our  mother's  lowly  ijravc  a  voice  salutes  the  ear, 
Reanimates  the  drooping  soul,  and  prompts  us  to  rely 
On  Him,  who  with  a  parent's  love,  regards  us  from  on 

high.  C. 

11/A  month,  20t7i. 


LEGACIES  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 

This  celebrated  woman,  it  has  been  stated, 
had  accumulated,  by  her  writing,  about  thir- 
ty thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  following 
statement  of  her  bequests  is  taken  from  the 
Bristol  (English)  Mirror. 


To  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  1,000/.— To  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  500/. — To  the  London  poor  pious 
Clergy,  500/. — To  the  London  Clerical  Education 
Society,  100/. — To  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society, 
200/.,  to  be  partly  applied  towards  the  schools  or 
stations  at  Greenekloof,  Gnadenthal,  and  other  Mo- 
ravian settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — To 
the  Welch  College,  400/.— To  the  Bristol  Clerical 
Education  Society,  100/.— To  the  Hibernian  Society, 
200/.— To  the  Reformation  Society,  200/.— To  the 
Irish  Religious  Tract  and  took  Society,  and  the 
Irish  Scripture  Readers'  Society,  150/.  each. — To  the 
Burman  Mission,  and  to  lite  Society  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  200/.  each. 

To  the  following  Societies  or  Institutions,  viz: — 
For  Printing  the  Scriptures  at  Serampore,  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  the  London  Seamen's  Bible 
Society,  the  Bristol  Seamen's  Bible  Society,  the 
Livoppool  Seamen's  Bible  Society,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Society  for  Printing  the 
Scriptures,  100/.  each. — To  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  1,000/. 

All  the  foregoing  legacies  are  three  per  cent,  con- 
sols.    The  following  are  in  sterling  money  : 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  1000/.,  300/.  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  Mission  among 
the  Syrian  Christians  at  Travancore,  near  Madras, 
in  Southern  India. — To  the  Society  for  Educating 
Clergymen's  Daughters,  by  the  Rev.  Carus  Wilson, 
200/.— For  the  Diocess  of  Ohio,  200/.— To  the  Trus- 
tees  of  the  New  Church  at  Mangorsfield,  150/. 

To  and  for  the  purposes,  societies  and  institutions 
after  mentioned,  viz: — For  the  Bristol  Strangers' 
Friend  Society,  the  Bristol  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Small  Debtors,  the  Bristol  Penitentiary,  the  Bristol 
Orphans'  Asylum,  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, the  London  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions  in  America,  towards 
the  School  at  Ceylon  called  Barley  Wood,  the  New- 
foundland Schools,  the  d  istressed  Vaudoise,  the  Clifton 
Dispensary,  the  Bristol  District  for  Visiting  the  Per, 
the  Irish  Society,  and  the  Sailor's  Home  Society, 
100/.  each. 

To  the  purposes,  societies,  and  institutions  follow- 
ing   viz: The   Christian    Knowledge   Society,   the 

t>5. ..,*«—:— .jiu.  ooeiety,  the  Bristol  Samaritan 
Society,  the  Bristol  Temple  Infant  School,  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society,  the  London  Lock  Hospi- 
tal, the  London  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  the  Gaelic 
School,  the  Society  for  Female  Schools  in  India,  the 
Keynsham  School,  the  Cheddar  School,  for  Books  for 
Ohio,  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  the  Clifton  Lying-in  Charity,  the  Clifton  In- 
fant School,  the  Clifton  National  School,  the  Clifton 
Female  Hibernian  Society,  iheTemplo  Poor,  and  for 
Pews  in  Temple  Church,  50/.  each. 

To  the  Bristol  Harmonia  and  Edinburgh  Sabbath 
Schools,  19  guineas  each. 

To  the  Shipham  Female  Club,  60/.  To  the  Ched- 
der  Female  Club,  19  guineas.  To  the  Poor  Printer's 
Fund,  19  guineas.  For  the  Shipham  Poor,  50/.  To 
the  Ministers  of  Wringtoe  and  Chedder,  for  their  re- 
spective poor,  19  guineas  each.  To  the  Minister  of 
Nailsca,  for  tho  poor,  5/.  To  my  old  Pensioners  at 
Wrigton,  11.  each.  To  the  Kildare  place  School 
Society,  Dublin,  100/.  sterling,  and  200/.  three  per 
cents. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  munificent  legacies, 
this  pious  lady  has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  ber  re- 
siduary estate,  which  it  is  expected  will  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum,  to  the  new  church  in  the  out- 
parish  of  St.  Philip,  in  Bristol. 


FRIENDS'   ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Thomas 
Bacon,  No.  190,  North  Front  street;  Edward 
Yarnall,  Mulberry,  near  Juniper  street ;  Wil- 
liam Hides,  Frankford. 

Superintendents.— John  and  LaHitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  116,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For"  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTOTf. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  religion  in  the  mind,  from  the  first 
dawnmgs  of  conviction  for  sin,  until  the   re- 
deemed spirit  has  grown  up  to  the  stature  of 
a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.     Too  few  pa- 
rents are  aware  at  how  early  a  period  the  Spi- 
rit of  truth  begins  to  strive  with  children,  01 
how  much  they  may  promote  their  advance- 
ment m  the  heavenly  race,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  this  Divine  monitor,  and  impress- 
ing their  minds  with  reverence  for  its   teach- 
ings.    The  infantile  mind  is  often   powerfully 
convicted    and   brought   under  condemnation 
and   distress  for  actions  to  which  no  human 
eye  has  been  a  witness;  but  not  knowing  what 
it  is  that  is  thus  striving  with  them,  they  en- 
deavour to  shake  off  their  feelings,  and  stifle 
the  secret  whisperings  of  the  swift  witness  by 
running  into  childish  sports  and  amusements. 
For  want  of  cultivating  habits  of  confidence 
and  affectionate  familiarity,  parents  may  pre- 
vent their  children  from  disclosing  their  mental 
conflicts  to  them;  and  not  being=skilful  in  dis- 
cerning the  spirits  of  their  children,  and  never 
having  had  their  own  properlv  subjected  to 
the  government  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  they 
are  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  origin  of  the 
sadness   which  is  sometimes  visible"  and   im- 
properly diverting  their  attention  from   these 
inward  convictions,   instead   of  encouraging 
them   to   give   heed   thereto.      Great   is  the 
responsibility   of  the   parental  relation  ;    and 
according  as  it  is  fulfilled  with  a  sino-le  eve 
to   the   glory  of  Cxod.   and    the  BuifeL*    „f 
his  spirit,  will  it  be  instrumental   in  training 
up  souls  for  heaven,  and  preparing  them  for 
the  crown  of  glory  which  awaits  the  righteous. 
Without  these  qualifications   parents   are   in 
danger  of  bringing  on  themselves  the  blood  of 
their  own  offspring,  and  coming  under  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  on  those  who  neither 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  themselves  nor  suf- 
fer those  that  would  enter  to  go  in. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work  of  redemption 
much  conflict  of  mind  must  be  endured;  the 
Christian  life  is  emphatically  a  warfare,  and 
the  victory  is  not  finally  won  until  the  veil  of 
flesh  is  put  off,  and  the  unbodied  spirit  admit- 
ted to  the  blissful  society  of  saints  and  angels 
in  heaven.  To  some,  however,  the  warfare  is 
more  severe  than  others,  and  few  I  apprehend 
pass  through  a  more  painful  or  protracted 
struggle  than  John  Gratton. 

The  awful  apprehension  of  dying  in  an  un- 
prepared state  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  the 
sense  of  his  corrupt  and  sinful  condition,  with- 
out any  clear  view  of  the  means  by  which  deli- 
verance could  be  attained,  at  times  almost  over- 
whelmed him.  The  period  in  which  he  lived 
was  one  of  extraordinary  religious  excitement, 
ind  gave  birth  to  several  new  sects  professing 
i  purer  and  more  spiritual  way  than  the  esta- 
blished religion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his 
nind  should  have  partaken  of  the  general  un- 
settlement,  and  so  far  as  it  did,  the  certain 
iflect  would  be  to  perplex  and  bewilder, 
rbese  circumstances  may  account  for  the  fo' 
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near  them  that  were  accounted  great  preach 
ers,  but  neglected  the  Divine  teacher  in  my 
own  heart,  and  the  work  of  grace  there.  I 
esteemed  the  priests  that  were  then  in  place, 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  and  went  con- 
stantly to  hear  them,  but  often  came  home 
lull  of  sorrow.  Their  doctrine  of  election  and 
reprobation  put  me  into  deep  trouble,  and  1 
was  sometimes  very  near  concluding  that  I 
was  a  reprobate.  Yet  I  believed  that  men 
who  were  in  Christ  were  elected— and  that 
men  out  of  Christ  were  out  of  the  way  to 
God— for  Christ  is  the  elect  and  chosen  of 
God,  the  heir  of  all  things,  and  all  that  are  in 
him  aro  co  heirs  of  all  things.  If  Christ  be 
heirs,  then  all  rs  theirs;  for  Christ  is  all  in  all 
to  them  in  whom  he  lives  and  reigns." 

The  effect  of  this  doctrine  was  to  increase 
my  sorrows,  yet  I  strove  hard  to  get  ease, 
reading  much,  and  praying  much  in  secret, 
and  I  also  went  to  hear  sermons  very  eagerly. 
1  had  now  become  one  of  the  presbyterian  so- 
ciety, and  went  much  among  them,  and  opened 
the  condition  of  my  mind  to  some,  but,  alas' 
they  could  not  help  me,  but  would  tell  me  it 
was  a  good  condition,  and  I  must  be  troubled 
ith  my  sins  as  long  as  I  lived;  and  by  these 
and  other  means  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  sit  down  contented  before  I  was 
washed  and  cleansed  from  my  sins.  When 
the  people  sung  psalms  at  their  worship  I 
durst  not  join  with  them  in  repeating  the  say- 
ings  of  David,  because  it  would  have  been  a 
he  in  my  mouth,  for  I  saw  I  was  not  in  the 
condition  that  David  was,  and  therefore  could 
not  adopt  his  psalms  as  my  song.     I  mourned 
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and  he  knew  not  where  to  go,  or  whom  to  join 
himself  to,  and  in  this  lonely  condition  he  often 
prayed  "  Lord,  show  me  who  are  thy  people 
and  they  that  worship  thee  aright— I  pray  thee 
join  me  unto  them,  and  enable  me  to  serve 
thee  that  I  may  enjoy  thy  presence." 

For  a  while  he  conformed  to  the  law  and 
went  to  the  episcopal  worship,  but  found  not 
among  (hem  that  spiritual  life  and  power 
which  his  awakened  mind  was  panting  after, 
nor  did  the  reading  of  the  prayers  and  written 
sermons  convey  to  him  the  edification  and 
comfort  which  his  disconsolate  condition  so 
much  needed.  "  Therefore,"  says  he,  "  I  ab- 
sented myself  from  them,  or  rather  I  was  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  Lord;  blessed  be  his 
name  for  ever,  he  hath  been  gracious  to  my 
soul  far  beyond  what  I  can  express:  livino 
piaises  be  given  to  his  holvname  for  ever  and 
tor  ever  more." 

From  the  episcopalians  Ire  went  to  the 
meetings  of  the  independents,  but  did  not  unite 
himself  to  their  society,  not  meeting  among 
them  the  thing  which  he  most  of  all  desired, 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  to  his  comfort  and 
peace.  "  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  that  without  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  presence  in  my  own  soul, 
all  was  vain.  It  was  little  comfort  to  me  to 
read  and  hear  of  what  others  enjoved,  while  I 
was  destitute  of  it.  The  wise  'virgins'  oil 
would  not  serve  them  and  me  too,  and  I  felt 
that  a  little  measure  of  the  spirit  of  God  was 
more  precious  than  all  this  vain  world,  and 
short  of  this  I  could  not  rest.  Now  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  open  manv  things  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures   to  my  understanding,  and  I  was 
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saw  that  my  sins  and  trespasses  were  manv 
and  belreved  that  Scripture  which  saith  no 
unclean  thing  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
the  Lord.  This  brought  me  into  great 
trouble,  and  I  prayed  much  in  private  places  ; 
and  one  day  being  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
ami  entirely  alone,  I  cried  with  strong  cries  to 
Jhe  Lord  that  he  would  show  me  my  heart 
The  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear  and  answer  my 
prayer  at  that  time,  and  gave  me  to  see  the 
state  of  my  own  heart,  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  knew  it  was  the  Lord's  doings.  I  plainly 
saw  it  to  be  deceitful,  and  not  a  good,  humble 
and  pure  heart,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  saw  and 
knew  what  it  was,  but  grieved  that  it  was  so 
very  bad. 

"This  was  the  first  time  that  I  was  sure 
the  Lord  gave  me  an  answer  to  my  prayers, 
but  still  I  had  deep  sorrow,  and  sometimes  was 
ready  to  wish  I  had  never  been  born,  watt   ' 
my  pillow  with  my  tears.    Then  the  Lord 
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people   live  badly.     Sometimes  I  enjoyed  a 
feeling  in  my  soul  that  was  very  precious  and 
sweet  to  me  yet  did    not  clearly  understand 
what  it  was  that  occasioned  it,  but  if  at  anv 
time  I  did  wrong,  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  then 
this  sweet  feeling  was  gone  as  in  a  moment. 
Ihuslsaw  that  whatever  was  offensive  to  a 
holy  God,  or  reproveable  in  his  sight,  could 
not  abide  the  judgment  of  this  swift  witness, 
but  was  condemned  by  it,  and  I  was  also,  so 
tar  as  1  had  joined  in  with  it.     Oh  !  to  enjoy 
t  ns  is  a  comfort  beyond  utterance  to  that  soul 
that  loves  righteousness  and  hungers  after  it 
Sometimes  when  I  have  been  conversing  with 
a  person,  though  they  saw  not  that  I  spoke  a 
wrong   word,  yet  this  spirit  of  truth   in   my 
heart  gave  me  to  see  it,  and  condemned  me 
for  it,  though  perhaps  it  had  slipt  from  me  at 
unawares,  for  want  of  diligent  heed  and  watch- 
ing the  door  of  my  lips  as  I  ought  to  have 
done.      I  his   would   renew  mv  sorrows,  and 
ease  my  (ears  and  fears  abundantly.      Be- 
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knowledge  of  his  blessed  will. 

About  this  lime  King  Charles  the  Second 
came  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  prohibitino-  any 
to  preach  in  churches  but  those  who  con- 
formed to  the  order  of  the  episcopal  church. 
I  he  presbytenans,  to  whom  John  Gratton  had 
become  much  attached,  now  preached  their 
farewell  sermons  and  quitted  their  flocks,  a  cir- 
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to  think  that  what  I  had  sometimes  felt 
^  sweet  and  precious,  and  sometimes  as  a 
swift  witness  and  reprover,  a  just  judcre  and 
condemner  of  all  unrighteousness,  wis  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God;  and  I  remembered  how 
often  I  had  been  visited  by  it  and  knew  not 
what  it  was,  thinking  I  was  not  worthy  to 
have  his  Holy  Spirit  given  to  me.  Now  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  give  much  heed  to  the 
-orkings  of  this  blessed  spirit,  which  I  believed 
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was  really  the  spirit  of  truth;  and  as  I  had  notl  about  that  time,  he  became  entangled  in  their 
felt  it  for  some  Time  past,  I  was  full  of  fears  snares.  So  far,  however,  from  lessening  Ins 
•ieved  it  and  sinned  against  the  distress  of  mind,  his  associating  with  them  did 


lest  I  had 

Holy  Ghost,  the  thought  of  which  brought 

great  terror  upon  me." 

About  this  time  John  Gratton  formed  — 


acquaintance  with  a  young  man  whose  mind 
was  under  exercise  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  forms 
of  worship  then  practised.     They  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  a  woman,  whom  he  after- 
ward found  was  called  a  Quaker,  though  he 
did  not  then  know  it,  nor  had  he  any  personal 
knowledge  of  those  people,  having  only  tran 
siently  heard  of  them.     When  the  day  for  their 
meeting  came,  two  other  persons  also  came, 
who  were  Friends.     They  spent  much  of  the 
day  in  religious  conversation,  and  one  of  them, 
who  was  slow  of  utterance,  spoke   to  John 
Gratton's  state  in  such  a   manner,  as  to  con- 
vince his  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
delivered,    yet  he  entertained    so  contempt- 
ible an  opinion„of  the  people  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  their  being  right.     The 
state  of  his  feelings  was  one  of  great  conflict. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  several  modes  of  worship 
he  had  tried,  and  anxious  to  be  rightly  directed 
in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  his  eternal  wel- 
fare, he  besought  the  Lord  to  show  him  what 
to  do.     His  natural  disposition  and   temper 
were  greatly  averse  to  becoming  a  Quaker, 
for  he  saw  that  they,  of  all  other  professions, 
were  the  most  despised  and  mean  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.     But  still  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind  were  in  favour  of  their  rel 
gion  and  mode  of  worship,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  between  inclination   and   duty,   he 
thus  speaks.     "  It  «<«  "•'""I"1./"*.  *"*  :f  J 
would  be  a  true  follower  of  the  Lamb,  I  must 
forsake  the  world,  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions* 
and  all  the  glory,  love  and  friendship  of  it.     I 
saw  that  if  I  was  obedient  to  the  Lord,  who 
had  thus  graciously  heard  my  cry,  I  must  part 
with  all  the  repute,  friendship,  and  praise  of 
men,  which  I  then  lived  in,  and  forsake  my 
old  companions,   with  whom    I   had   wasted 
much  precious  time  in  vain  sports  and  con- 
versation, with  many   other   things  which  I 
highly  prized,  all  which  I  must  part  with  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  if  1  would  choose  him  for  my 
portion  and   follow    his   leadings.     I    would 
gladly  have  had  both  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  the  world  loo,  but  could  not.     I  prized 
these  things  so  much,  that  the  thought  of  los- 
ing them  all  for  Christ's  sake,  was  very  hard 
to  me,  for  I  valued  the  love  and  favour  of  men 
very  highly,  and   the  cross  seemed  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bear.     But  the  all-seeing  eye  beheld 
me,  and  suffered  not  the  enemy  to  destroy  my 
poor  soul,  though  he  had  permitted  him  to  try 
me  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  raise  up  his 
living  witness  and  power  in  me.     Oh!    I  have 
(Treat  cause  to   admire  the  Lord's   mercies  to 
me,  that   I  was   not  wholly  forsaken  by  him  ; 
for  his  eye  was  still  over  me,  though  for  a 
time  I  was  in  deep  distress." 

His  unwillingness  to  become  a  Quaker  and 
take  up  his  cross  to  the  spirit  and  friendships 
of  the  world,  induced  him  to  seek  some  easier 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  meeting 
with  some  books  written  by  Reeves  and  Mug 
gleton,  two   noted   impostors  who   appeared 


but  tend  to  increase  it,  and  after  some  months 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  their  pretended 
revelations  were  false.  He  now  removed  his 
residence,  and  fell  among  a  people  called 
Anabaptists,  with  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
fraternise,  but  could  not  be  admitted  unless  he 
was  baptised.  This  process  was  so  much 
more  easy  and  agreeable  to  his  natural  dispo- 
sition than  taking  up  the  cross  and  obeying 
the  teachings  of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  own 
heart,  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  submit 
to  it.  But  on  serious  reflection  and  examina- 
tion he  found  it  was  not  agreeable  to  Scripture 
authority,  and  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  be- 
lieve it  right  for  him  to  undergo  it.  During 
this  time  he  was  often  powerfully  visited  by  the 
reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  fled  from 
them  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  its  convictions 
because  they  brought  him  under  strong  con- 
demnation, and  led  him  to  see  that  he  must 
take  up  his  cross  and  deny  himself  if  ever  he 
obtained  true  peace. 

While  he  was  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Anabaptists,  he  found  his  mind  much  engaged 
one  first  day  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  of  duty,  that  he 
went  through  the  meeting  up  to  the  elders  and 
requested  liberty.  One  of  them  objected  be- 
cause he  was  not  in  full  communion  and  had 
not  been  baptised,  but  finally  they  agreed  to 
admit  him.  He  accordingly  addressed  the 
assembly  under  the  influence  of  deep  religious 
concern,  which  produced  great  contrition  and 
brokenness,  and  he  as  well  as  many  others  ad- 
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Spirit,"  says  he,  "  flowed  in  me,  and  when  it 
stopped  I  ceased  to  speak."  Falling  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  from  London  who  was  one 
of  the  independents,  they  went  to  a  meeting, 
where  the  man  desired  John  to  pray  before 
the  sermon.  "  But,"  he  observes,  "  I  felt  a 
zeal  to  arise  in  me  against  putting  men  upon 
that  service  which  it  belonged  to  Christ  alone 
to  require  and  move  men  to ;  and  accordingly 
I  refused.  The  man  prayed  and  preached, 
but  before  he  ha'd  done  preaching,  I  was  so 
pressed  in  my  spirit  to  pray  that  it  was  a  great 
exercise  to  me  to  forbear  until  he  had  got 
through.  Then  I  prayed,  and  with  such  pow- 
er that  the  people  were  amazed,  and  so  was  I 
too,  for  I  had  never  prayed  so  before,  for  I  had 
both  wisdom,  faith  and  utterance  given  me." 
At  this  time  John  Gratton  had  never  attend- 
ed a  Friends'  meeting,  and  having  tried  vari- 
ous persuasions  without  finding  rest  to  his 
weary  soul,  he  withdrew  from  all  religious 
societies  and  lived  much  alone.  During  this 
period  he  experienced  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire  to  purify  the  soul  and  do  away 
all  the  pride,  notions,  and  empty  opinions 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  carnal  wisdom, 
so  that  he  became  like  an  empty  vessel,  strip- 
ed of  all  his  former  experience  and  knowledge 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  send  the  following  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  yearly  meeting  of  our  Friends 
in  London,  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend  ;" 
having  myself  derived  satisfaction  from  observ. 
ing  the  sincere  and  deep  religious  concern, 
therein  manifested,  for  the  welfare  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  right  maintenance  of  our  doctrines 
and  discipline.  The  Society  of  Friends,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  is  one  body,  pro- 
fessing to  be  directed  by  the  one  eternal  uner- 
ring spirit,  and  bound  together  by  the  bond  of 
Christian  unity  and  love  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
many  readers  will  accept  this  instance  of  fa- 
therly care  over  the  church,  as  instructively 
applicable  to  our  own  condition,  as  well  as  to 
that  part  of  the  flock  to  which  it  was  particu- 
larly addressed.  Who  is  there,  indeed,  of  ten- 
der religious  sensibilities,  but  must  feel  his 
heart  glow  with  a  lively  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  herein  contained  ?  N. 


One  rose  upon  a  bush,  though  but  a  little 
one,  and  though  not  yet  blown,  proves  that 
which  bears  it  to  be  a  true  rose-tree. — Bur- 
gess. 


YEARLY  MEETING,  1833. 

1.  We  believe  that  at  times  the  Lord  is 
pleased,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  visit  nations 
by  his  judgments,  and  that  they  call  for  deep 
humiliation  before  him,  and  for  that  repentance 
which  includes  a  real  turning  away  from  all 
our  evil  works.  This  was  the  great  feature  of 
that  memorable  fast  which  obtained  the  divine 
favour  for  Nineveh,  after  the  prophet  had  been 

nt  to  pronounce  its  destruction. 

The  true  and  acceptable  fast  to  the  Lord 
was  declared,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  be,  not 
the  bowing  of  the  head  for  a  day,  but  the  right 
performance  of  acts  of  justice  and  mercy. 
Tl~«-  lordly  tt«i.  nro  wo,  no  Christians,  called 
upon  to  beware  of  depending  upon  any  tem- 
porary or  external  performances,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  daily  and  continual  fast,  which  con- 
sists in  the  obedient  homage  of  the  soul  to  its 
Almighty  Creator  and  Redeemer  ! 

We  have  thought  it  right,  as  a  Society,  to 
abstain  from  the  observance  of  days  set  apart, 
without  a  divine  direction,  for  the  religious 
commemoration  of  particular  events,  or  for 
national  humiliation  under  peculiar  trials.  We 
consider  the  dictation,  by  man,  of  specific  acts 
of  worship,  as  opposed  to  those  views  of  the 
spirituality  of  true  worship,  which  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  hold.  The  public  com- 
memoration of  important  events  in  the  church, 
on  certain  specific  days,  arose  and  increased 
as  the  simplicity  of  Christianity  declined  ;  and 
though  they  bore  the  semblance  of  piety,  and 
have  doubtless  often  been  observed  with  sin- 
cerity, yet  they  tended  greatly  to  draw  men 
from  the  constant  duties  and  simple  worship 
which  Christianity  enjoined  ;  and  led  to  a  de- 
pendence on  occasional  exercises  and  impos- 
ing services. 

The  appointment  of  days  for  national  humi- 
liation, by  the  civil  government,  we  consider 
to  be  liable  to  the  preceding,  and  to  other  ob- 
jections. 

The  imposition  of  religious  exercises  by  the 
civil  government,  we  conceive  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  an 
intrusion  on  His  province  whose  right  it  is  to 
rule  there.  When  we  consider  that  the  orders 
for  such  observances  in  this  country  are  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer 
is  commanded  to  be  used  under  certain  out- 
ward penalties,  we  feel  additionally  bound, 
with  meekness,  to  refuse  compliance  with  such 
orders,  and  thereby  to  testify  against  that 
usurpation  which  we  believe  to  be  anti-cbris 
tian. 

Whilst  supporting  these  our  views  of  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  let  us  be  careful  to  prove. 
by  our  conduct  and  conversation,  that  we 
walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  do  indeed  believe 
that  he  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  May 
we  increasingly  cherish  that  true  love  of  our 
country  which  would  lead  us  frequently  to  the 
throne  of  grace  on  its  behalf;  that  so,  whilst 
we  cannot  lift  up  the  sword  in  its  defence,  our 
prayers  and  intercessions  may  ascend  availing 
ly  to  Him  in  whose  hand  are  thp  prosperity  of 
nations,  and  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

2.  The  true  nature  and  spirit  of  Christian 
discipline  are  thus  instructively  unfolded  by 
the  Apostle  Paul:  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness; 
considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted." 
From  this  passage  we  may  learn,  that  the  first 
object  of  our  discipline  ought  to  be,  to  restore 
offenders  ;  and  that  it  should  ever  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  humility,  meekness,  and 
love. 

While  it  is  our  steadfast  endeavour,  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  to  maintain  our 
integrity  in  the  truth,  a  due  sense  of  our  own 
frailty  will  discourage  all  harsh  judgment  of 
our  brethren;  and  the  love  of  Christ,  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost, 
will  lead  his  servants  into  earnest  and  patient 
endeavours  to  gather  again  those  who  are 
gone  astray.  Nor  ought  this  Christian  care  to 
cease  when  disownment  has  taken  place.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  meeting,  that  such 
individuals  may  not  be  overlooked  in  any  part 
of  the  Society  ;  but  may  be  the  objects  of  the 
tender  and  watchful  care  of  Friends,  in  order 
to  their  restoration. 

3.  We  are  afresh  engaged  to  encourage  all 
Friends  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good. 
We  greatly  desire  the  increase  of  true  over- 
seers amongst  us,  under  whatever  name  they 
may  stand  in  the  church.  We  exhort  minis- 
ters, elders,  and  overseers,  to  take  the  over- 
sight of  the  flock,  not  by  constraint,  but  will- 
ingly, and  of  a  ready  mind.  May  those  who 
are  called  to  minister  in  word  and  doctrine, 
be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  humble  dependence 
on  the  ability  which  he  giveth.  And  may  the 
elders  not  consider  themselves  solely  appointed 
to  the  care  of  the  ministry  ;  but  maintain  a 
lively  concern  that  all  the  members  of  their 
respective  meetings  may  walk  in  the  paths  of 
safety,  and  be  led  into  the  pastures  of  life. 
We  earnestly  desire  that  every  appearance  of 
good  may  be  cherished,  that  counsel  and  en- 
couragement may  be  extended  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  a  parental  care  exer- 
cised over  those  who  appear  to  be  in  danger 
of  wandering  from  the  fold  of  Christ.  May 
the  body  be  thus  edified  in  love,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  gospel  increase  amongst  us. 

4.  This  meeting  earnestly  recommends  to 
all  Friends  who  are  concerned  for  the  pros- 


perity of  the  truth,  to  exercise  a  tender  care 
over  the  younger  members  of  our  Society, 
bearing  in  mind  the  exposed  situation  of  many 
of  them,  and  their  critical  period  of  life.  We 
would  encourage  Friends  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such,  to  call  upon  them  at 
their  places  of  abode,  and  to  manifest,  by  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct  towards  them, 
a  kind  interest  in  their  welfare  and  preserva- 
tion from  harm,  and  a  solicitude  that  they 
may  be  established  on  the  right  foundation  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

We  believe  this  feeling  of  regard,  if  cherish- 
ed, will  induce  Friends,  when  any  are  not  dili- 
gent in  attending  our  religious  meetings,  to 
press  upon  them  the  advantage  and  importance 
of  this  primary  duty.  It  will  lead  them  also 
to  encourage  our  young  people  to  read  the 
holy  scriptures  daily,  with  desires  that  the 
Lord  may  bless  these  invaluable  writings  to 
their  spiritual  instruction. 

And  we  entreat  Friends  to  promote,  espe- 
cially among  the  younger  part  of  our  body, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  our  ap- 
proved authors,  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
grounds  of  our  religious  testimonies,  the  per- 
secutions suffered  by  our  faithful  predecessors 
in  the  support  of  them,  and  many  instances  of 
the  visitations  of  divine  love  so  often  mercifuily 
granted  in  early  life. 

In  order  to  bring  our  members,  and  more 
especially  our  younger  Friends,  under  notice, 
with  reference  to  the  foregoing  advice,  this 
meeting  recommends  to  monthly  meetings, 
that  provision  be  made,  at  least  once  in  the 
year,  for  the  reading  over  of  their  respective 
lists  of  members,  either  by  the  elders  and 
overseers,  or  by  the  said  Friends,  together  with 
any  other  well  concerned  men  and   women, 

Friends  of  llie  monthly  meeting,  wlium  it  may] 
think  proper  to  unite  with  them.  Monthly 
meetings  are  left  at  liberty,  in  the  performance 
of  Ibis  service,  if  preferable,  to  read  their  lists1 
of  members  when  collectively  met. 

5.  We  have  ever  esteemed  the  duty  of  min-  j 
istering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  as  one  of  pri-f 

ry  obligation.  This  duty  ought  to  be.exer- 1 
cised  cheerfully  and  without  grudging,  and  in 
assisting  our  poorer  brethren,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  wound  their  feelings.  It  highly 
becomes  a  people  professing  to  be  united  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor.  The  care  of 
the  poor  was  one  of  the  earliest  evidences 
which  Christianity  afforded  to  the  gentiles,  of 
superiority  and  divine  character  of  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  a  similar  provision  for  those  who 
are  united  with  us  in  religious  fellowship,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  occa- 
sions of  our  meetings  for  discipline.  The 
provision  made  for  its  poor  by  our  Society,  is, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  entirely  a 
voluntary  one;  and  its  only  ground  is  Christian 
charity.  Whilst  enjoining  the  duty  of  charity 
on  those  who  are  of  ability  to  extend  it,  we 
would  remind  our  poor  friends,  that  it  is  their 
duty,  by  frugality  and  industry,  to  use  their 
strenuous  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families;  and  by  small  savings  in 
time  of  health,  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old 
age,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  others. 

We  would  also  observe,  that  the  provision 


of  the  Society  was  never  designed  to  contract 
the  duty  of  charity  between  individual  Friends; 
or  to  lessen  the  claims  which  near  relations, 
in  times  of  necessity,  have  upon  each  other. 
In  an  especial  manner,  we  esteem  it  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  of  the  children  of  persons 
who  are  destitute,  to  minister  to  their  wants 
with  an  affectionate  cheerfulness,  and  not  to 
throw  the  care  of  them  on  others. 

(Copy)     William  Manley. 

ADAitt  CLARK: 

A  late  number  of  the  New  Fork  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  in  announcing  the 
third  volume  of  Adam  Clark's  life,  intro- 
duces several  extracts  from  the  work,  charac- 
teristic of  that  highly  gifted  and  pious  man  ; 
one  of  which,  of  a  truly  interesting  and  in- 
structive tendency,  we  annex.  "  It  contains," 
they  remark,  "  an  account  of  the  conversion 
of  an  intelligent  young  Catholic  lady,  at  the 
same  time  giving  ministers  an  excellent  les- 
son on  the  necessity  of  always  acting  in  strict 
conformity  to  their  sacred  character."  We 
should  have  substituted  Christian  professors 
for  ministers,  considering  the  lesson  of  gene- 
ral application. 

"  It  is  impossible,  Joseph,"  said  A.  Clark, 
addressing  himself  to  his  son,  "  that  a  minis- 
ter of  God  should  ever  be  a  private  man;  even 
in  his  most  trivial  intercourse  with  others,  it 
is  never  forgotten  what  his  office  is  :  the  habit 
of  every  one's  mind  is  to  expect  information 
or  example  from  the  company  and  conduct  of 
a  public  minister  :  such  as  we,  are  constantly 
living  under  the  observation  of  mankind,  and 
he  who  is  always  observed,  should  never  ven- 
ture on  dubious  conduct,  or  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  what  lie  does  in  the  view  of  an- 
other, can  ever  be  a  matter  of  indifference  or 
be  regarded  as  a  trifle.  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
curious  circumstance  that  happened  to  me 
some  years  ago.  In  a  day  or  two  from  the 
time  that  I  refer  to,  I  was  about  to  set  off 
from  London  to  Ireland  :  a  friend  desired  me 
to  take  charge  of  a  young  lady  to  Dublin,  to 
which  I  readily  agreed,  and  she  was  sent  to 
me  at  the  coach.  I  soon  found,  from  her 
conversation,  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  I  also  quickly  perceived  that  she  had  been 
led  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  me. 
After  we  had  travelled  some  distance,  talking 
occasionally  on  various  subjects,  the  daylight 
began  to  sink  fastly  away,  when  she  took  out 
of  her  reticule  a  small  catholic  book  of 
prayers,  and  commenced  most  seriously  her 
evening  devotions.  While  she  was  reading, 
such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me,  '  I 
believe  this  lady  to  be  sincere  in  her  reli- 
gious creed,  which  I  think  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  ;  she  appears  to  be  of  an  ingenu- 
ous temper,  and  to  feel  much  personal  re- 
spect for  me  ;  is  there  not  here,  then,  a  good 
opportunity  as  well  as  subject  to  exercise  my 
influence,  and  to  deliver  her  if  possible,  from 
her  erroneous  creed  ?  But,'  continued  I,  in 
my  thoughts,  '  was  she  not  entrusted  to  my 
care?  would  her  friends  have  so  entrusted 
her  had  they  ever  suspected  that  an  attempt 
at  proselytism  would  be  made  ?  would  not 
the  attempt  be  a  breach  of  trust,  and  should 
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I   even  were  ultimate  good  to  accruTTo  Miss !  minister   may,   and    should   always   be,   the 
rlbeal'al^  hones,  man  V     I  instantly  Chnst.an  instructor.'^  _ 

ayjra  ;2  rw^Tw    —  *%*«-  ^ 

might  be  lost.  In  a  short  time,  Miss  —— 
closed  her  book  with  this  observation,  '  YYe 
catholics,  Dr.  Clark,  think  it  much  better  to 
believe  too  much  than  too  little.'  1  replied, 
'  But,  madam,  in  our  belief  we  should  recol- 
lect that  we  never  should  yield  our  assent  to 
what  is  contradictory  in  itself,  or  to  what  con- 
tradicts other  ascertained  truths:  This  was 
'  the  only  observation  I  made  that  looked  at  all 
toward  Catholicism:  in  process  of  time  we 
arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  and  I  deposited 
her  safely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

"From  that  time  till  about  two  years  ago, 

I  never  heard  of  Miss ,  till  we   met  in 

the  following  way  :— I  had  been  preaching 
at  Chelsea  chapel  ;  and  on  entering  the  ves- 
trv,  after  the  service,  a  lady  followed  me 
shook  hands,  spoke  with  much  emotion,  and 
said,  '  Do  vou  not  recollect  me,  Dr.  Clark  .' 

I  am  Miss ,  whom  vou  kindly  took  care 

of  to  Ireland  :  I  was  then  a  catholic,  now  J 
am  a  protestant,  and  have  suffered  much  in 
consequence    of  the   change.'      1    enquired 
how  the  alteration  in  her  views  was  effected, 
and  she  gave  me  in  detail,  the  account  which 
I  will   shortly  sum  up  to  you.     When  she 
heard  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  entrusted, 
she  resolved   closely  to  watch  and  observe 
this   eminent   protestant   minister ;   she  was 
pleased  with  the  conversation  and  the  iriend- 
liness  shown  to  her,  and  was  so  struck  with 
the  observation  I  had  made  in  the  coach,  that 
she  said  it  absolutely  afterward  haunted  her 
caused  her  to  examine  and  think  for  nersel  , 
and  at  last  led  her  to  freedom  from  her  thral- 
dom :  '  but,'  said  she,  '  I  should  never  Have 
been  induced  to  examine,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  examination  which  I  had  previously  made 
of  you.     From  the  first  moment  you  entered 
the  coach  1  watched  you  narrowly;  I  thought. 
now   I  have   a  fair   opportunity  of   knowing 
something  of  these  protestants  ;    and  1  will 
jud«e  if  what  I  have  heard  of  them  be    rue. 
Every    word,   every    motion,   every   look   of 
vours,  sir,  was  watched   with  the  eye  of  a 
lvnx  •  I  felt  vou  could  not  be  acting  a  part, 
for  you  could  not  suspect  that  you  were  so 
observed  :   the   result  of  all   was,  your  con- 
duct conciliated   esteem,  and  removed  preju- 
dice ;  your  one  observation  on  be.liel,  led  me 
to  those    examinations,  which   the    hpmt  o 
God  has  blessed   to  my  conveision  ;  and  1 
now  stand   before  you,  the  convert  of  your 
three  days'  behaviour  between  London  and 
Dublin.'" 

"You  see  from  this  account,  Joseph,  con- 
tinued my  father,  «  how  all  ministers  should 
ever  feel  themselves  as  public  men  ho 
cautious  should  be  the.r  conduct,  and  how 
auarded  their  conversation.  Had  I  attempted 
to  proselytise  this  lady,  all  her  prejudices 
would  have  been  up  in  arms;  had  my  be- 
haviour been  unbecomingly  light  or  caucus. 
ly  austere,  she  would  have  been  either  d.s 
gusted  or  repelled,  and  her  preconceived 
notions  of  protestants  would  have  been  con- 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  bill 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  British 
\  rliament,  for  the  relief  of  children  and 
youth  working  in  factories. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  factory  act  pro- 
vides that  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
interests  of  the  rising  generation,  no  persons 
under  18  vears  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  in  a  mill  or  factory  in  the  night  at  all, 
and  the  night  is  defined  to  be  the  time  that 
intervenes^between  half-past  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  half-past  five  in  the  morning. 
2  In  the  second  place,  the  act  provides 
that  no  child  under  nine  years  of  age  shall  be 
idmitted  to  work  in  a  factory  at  all  at  any 
rime  of  the  day,  or  under  any  conditions.  In 
looking  at  the  report  of  commissioners,  how 
different  do  we  find  the  present  practice  !  "  It 
appears  in  evidence,"  says  these  gentlemen, 
"'that  in  some  rare  instances  children  begin 
to  work  in  factories  at  fioe  years  of  age;  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  them  there  at  six; 
many  are  under  seven,  still  more  under  eight; 
but  the  greater  number  are  nine." 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  find  it  provided 
that  children  between  nine  and  thirteen  years 
of  age  are  only  to  be  allowed  to  work  eight 
hours  a-day,  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

4  In  the  fourth  place,  the  act  limits  the 
hours  of  working  for  young  persons  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  to  twelve 
hours  a-day,  or  sixty-nine  hours  a  week,  ex- 
clusive of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

5  In  the  fifth  place,  the  act  allows  two 
who'le  holv-days  and  eight  half  holy-days   in 

he  year;  the  period  of  the  latter  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  master  or  employer. 

6.  In  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  children 
whose  admission  into  factories  is  allowed,  or 
whose  scale  of  hours  is  gtaduated  from  nine 
to   eighteen,  the  simple   assurance   of  those 

ntere"sted  is  not  to  be  taken.  The  paternal 
care  of  the  law  requires  the  certificate  of  a  sur- 
aeon  that  the  child  is  of  "  the  usual  strength 
...  „ppearance  of  children  of  the  age  '  to  be 
admitted  or  protected. 


newspapers,  and  other  means,  they  are  labour- 
ing to  produce  an  excitement  among  the 
people  by  artfully  representing  the  measures 
against  the  lottery  system,  as  an  infringement 
of  their  civil  rights.  Besides,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  in  several  of  our  sister 
states,  lotteries  are  still  countenanced,  and 
while  that  is  the  case,  that  there  can  be  no 
positive  assurance  of  exemption  from  the 
consequent  evils,  even  in  those  states  where 
by  law  they  are  prohibited. 

It  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  we  announce 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  the  pamphlet,  '<  Brief  survey  of  the   great 
extent  and  evil  tendency  of  the  lottery  system, 
as  existing  in  the  United  States,"  copious  ex- 
tracts from   which  we  inserted  some  months 
ago.      The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  dif- 
fuse   correct    information    over    the    United 
States,  in  the  hope  that  each  member  of  the 
.union  may  be  induced  to  relinquish  a  system 
so  fraught  with   moral  mischief  and  political 
calamity  ;  and  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  present 
edition  of  supplying   several  additional  facts 
and  reasonings.     Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  traffickers  in  the   nefarious  business  will 
soon  be  routed  from  two  of  their  strong  holds; 
that  the  two  hundred  lottery  offices  distributed 
through  ourstreets  will  disappear;  that  in  this 
citv,  to  use  the  language  of  our  author,  we 
shall  no  longer  "  Witness  the  assemblies  at  the 
arcade  on  these  occasion's,"  (the  drawings,) 
where  "  hundreds  of  wretched    persons   are 
collected,   whose  intense  anxiety  is  read  in 
their  flushed  and  distorted  countenances ;'    no 
longer  "  listen  to  the  loud  imprecations  and 
blasphemy,  mingled  with  the  scarcely  audible 
whisper  of  profane  delirium,  and  intoxicating 
j,,v,  upon  the  announcement  of  a  prize  !"  yet 
may  we  not  relax  in  vigilance  and  activity  to 
improve  every  means  of  extending,  in  this  res- 
pect, the  work  of  reformation  ;  for  which  end 
we   would   suggest    to   cur  readers   in  every 
quarter,  the  expediency  of  furnishing  them- 
selves with  copies  of  this  able  and  important 
publication,  as  an  efficient  means  of  diffusing 
lit  and  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that 
on  the  31st  day  of  the  present  month,  the 
lottery  system  will  be  abolished  in  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  by  legislative 
enactments  of  those  states  respectively  — 
This  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  and  pleas- 
ing reflection  with  every  one  who  cherishes  a 
due  regard  to  pure  morals,  and  consults  the 
true  happiness  of  the  community.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  work  of 
extirpating  this  pestilence  to  society  will  be 
then    accomplished.       We    have    understood 


HAVEKFORD  SCHOOL. 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the 
Agent  of  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road  Line, 
for  the  conveyance  of  packages  to  and  from 
the  school,  they  may  be  left  at  the  stage 
office,  No.  190  Market  st.  between  5th  and 
6th  st.  where  a  box  will  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive thein. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  Boar-ding  School  at  West  Town,  will  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth  day,  the  13lhofl2th 
month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  visiting  committee  will  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  seventh  day  preceding. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Mariued,  on  the  third  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting 
house,  New  street,  Clayton  New  bold,  of  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  to  Susan  H.  daughter  ot  Joseph  I  rot- 
ter, of  Philadelphia. 

I     . at  Friends"  meeting  house  on  Fine  street, 

on  the  fo'urth  instant,  Norriss  Temple,  of  Chester 
county,  to  Susan  S.  Smith,  daughter  ot  John  M. 
I  Smith,  late  of  this  city. 
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Memoranda  of  a  residence  at  the  Court  of 
London. 

(Concluded  from  page  67.) 

On  further  examination  of  the  volume,  we 
confess  that  it  has  proved  more  barren  of  the 
kind  of  matter  suited  to  our  purpose  than  we 
had  anticipated — one  more  extract  and  we 
have  done. 

In  the  west  end  of  London  during  the  au- 
tumn, little  is  seen  but  uninhabited  houses.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  city  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  every  thing  was  dead.  The  roll  of  the 
carriages,  the  assemblage  in  the  parks,  the 
whole  panorama  of  life,  in  that  great  portion 
of  English  society  where  amusement  is  the 
business  of  life,  stops.  Pass  Temple  Bar,  and 
winter  and  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  every 
day  of  every  season,  present  the  same  crowds. 
Nothing  thins  them,  and  their  increase  would 
seem  impossible;  but  the  depopulation  of  the 
west  end  is  nearly  complete.  The  adjourn- 
ment of  parliament  is  the  first  signal  for  de- 
sertion. Every  where  you  see  post  chaises 
and  travelling  carriages  with  their  light  and 
liveried  postillions,  issuing  from  the  squares 
and  sweeping  round  the  corners;  the  servants 
sitting  down  in  seats  outside,  and  the  luggage 
concealed  in  the  capacious  box  on  top.  Four 
horses  are  driven,  contrary  to  the  custom  with 
the  town  carriage,  in  which  you  see  but  two. 
For  a  while  this  movement  is  constant.  The 
gay  emigrants  find  their  country  seats  all  ready 
for  their  reception.  Thiebault  tells  us,  that 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  libraries  at  several  of 
his  palaces,  containing  the  same  books,  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order;  so  that  when  going 
from  one  to  another,  the  train  of  his  studies 
might  not  be  broken.  So  the  English  on  ar- 
riving at  their  seats,  even  if  they  have  several, 
which  is  often  the  case,  find  every  thing  they 
want;  unlike  the  chateaux  in  the  provinces  of 
France,  which  are  said  to  be  ill-furnished  and 
bare,  compared  with  the  fine  hotels  of  Paris. 

The  next  great  egress  is  on  the  approach 
of  the  first  of  September.  That  day  is  an  era 
in  England.  Partridge  shooting  begins  upon 
it;  and  all  who  have  not  left  town  with  the 
first  flight,  now  follow.  Ministers  of  state, 
even  lord  chancellors,  can  hardly  be  kept  from 


going  a-field.  When  our  conference  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August  was  finished,  my  col- 
league and  I,  without  reflection,  named  the 
first  of  September  for  the  next  meeting. 
"  Spare  us"  said  one  of  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries; "it  is  the  first  day  of  partridge 
shooting!'" 

The  families  that  flock  into  the  country 
generally  remain  until  Christmas,  the  hospi- 
talities connected  with  which  usually  close  with 
twelfth-night,  or  soon  afterwards.  Some  stay 
much  longer.  Cabinet  ministers  and  the  di- 
plomatic corps  are  among  the  few  persons 
left  in  the  metropolis,  and  these  in  diminished 
number.  The  latter  are  often  of  the  invited 
guests,  when  the  English  thus  exchange  the 
hospitalities  of  the  town  for  those,  more 
prolonged  and  magnificent,  at  their  country 
abodes. 

The  enthusiastic  fondness  of  the  English  for 
the  country,  is  the  effect  of  their  laws,  and  prin- 
cipally of  those  relating  to  descent.  Scarcely 
any  persons  who  hold  a  leading  place  in  the 
circles  of  their  society,  can  be  said  to  live  in 
London.  They  have  houses  in  London,  in 
which  they  stay  while  parliament  sits,  and  oc- 
casionally visit  at  other  seasons;  but  their 
homes  are  in  the  country;  their  turreted  man- 
sions are  there,  with  all  that  denotes  per- 
petuity— heir-looms,  family  memorials,  the 
library,  the  tombs.  This  spreads  the  same  am- 
bition among  other  classes,  and  the  taste  for 
rural  life,  however  diversified  or  graduated 
the  scale,  becomes  widely  diffused.  Those 
who  live  on  their  estates  through  successive 
generations,  not  speaking  of  those  merely  who 
have  titles,  but  thousands  beside,  acquire,  if 
they  have  the  right  qualities  of  character,  an 
influence  throughout  their  neighbourhood.  It 
is  not  an  interest  always  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  power  and  privilege;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
used  for  ages  in  furtherance  of  popular  rights. 
Let  me  mention  as  one,  and  a  signal  one, 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  the  invariable  friend  of 
the  United  States,  whose  abundant  and  cordial 
hospitalities,  it  has  been  my  lot,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  Americans,  to  experience 
at  Holkham.  It  is  this  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  desertion  of  the  west  end  of  the  town 
when  parliament  rises.  The  permanent  inte- 
rests and  affections  of  the  leading  classes, 
centre  almost  universally  in  the  country,  and 
these  classes  are  constantly  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions from  those  who  amass  wealth  through 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  who 
so  often  make  it  the  end  and  aim  of  their  ac- 
cumulations, to  purchase  landed  estates  and 
live  upon  them.  Heads  of  families  go  into  the 
country  to  resume  their  stand  in  the  midst  of 
the  feelings  and  attachments  to  which  I  allude: 


and  all  to  partake  of  the  pastimes  of  the  court" 
try  life  where  they  flourish  in  pomp  and  joy. 

In  other  parts  of  London,  in  the  vast  limits 
between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Tower,  the 
crowds,  I  have  said,  continue  the  same.  Even 
here,  however,  the  passion  for  the  country 
peeps  out.  Every  evening,  when  business 
is  over,  the  citizens  may  be  seen  going  to  their 
cottages  that  skirt  the  wide  environs  towards 
Highgate,  Hornsey,  Hackney,  Stratford,  Clap- 
ham,  Camberwell,  Greenwich,  and  in  all  di- 
rections. I  heard  a  physician  call  the  parks 
near  London,  the  "  lungs  of  London."  These 
little  retreats,  many  of  them  hidden  amidst 
foliage,  and  showing  the  neatness  that  seems 
stamped  upon  every  thing  rural  in  England, 
in  like  manner  serve  the  citizens  as  places  in 
which  to  breathe,  after  the  pent-up  air  of  con- 
fined streets  and  counting  rooms.  To  the 
latter  they  return  on  the  following  morning  to 
plan  operations  that  affect  the  markets  and 
wealth  of  the  civilised  world. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  I  dined  at  Guild- 
hall. It  was  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lord  Mayor;  for  so  it  is,  that  the  season  at 
which  the  royal  palaces  are  shut,  and  all  the 
west  end  silence  and  gloom,  is  the  very  season 
when  official  splendour  in  the  city  is  highest. 
Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  had  been  the  successful 
candidate.  There  was  the  grand  procession 
upon  the  Thames,  and  through  the  streets.  I 
need  not  give  a  description  of  it;  it  has  been 
as  often  described  as  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  does  not  fall  with- 
in my  design  to  repeat  such  things.  The  din- 
ner was  in  the  large  Gothic  hall.  There  sat 
down  to  it  about  nine  hundred  persons.  The 
giants  and  knights  clad  in  steel,  the  band  of 
music  slowly  moving  round  the  hall,  the  alder- 
men in  their  costumes,  the  sheriffs  with  their 
gold  chains,  the  judges  in  their  robes,  the 
Lady  Mayoress  in  her  hoop,  with  long  rows 
of  prosperous  looking  citizens,  presented  a 
novel  and  animating  mixture  of  modern  man- 
ners with  symbols  of  the  ancient  banquet.  The 
lights,  the  decorations,  the  variety  and  profu- 
sion of  food  and  wines,  gave  a  high  impression 
of  municipal  plenty  and  munificence.  The 
premier,  Lord  Liverpool;  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord 
SWmouth  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  as  cabinet  minis- 
ters, were  guests;  with  many  other  official  cha- 
racters. 

One  of  the  knights  wore  the  helmet  which 
the  city  of  London  gave  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Its  weight  was  fourteen  pounds.  The  other 
knight  woie  the  entire  armour  of  Henry  the 
Fifth;  which  was  that  of  a  small  man.  Lord 
Sidinouth,  near  to  whom  I  sat,  remarked,  that 
all  the  armour  of  that  day  and  earlier,  indicated 
the  stature  to  be  smaller  than  at  present.  The 
reasons  assigned  were,  improved  agriculture, 
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and  better  personal  habits  from  the  greater 
diffusion  of  comforts  among  the  people  through 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  science;  also,  the 
disappearance  of  certain  diseases,  as  leprosy 
and  scurvy,  and  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge.  Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  armour  had  shown  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  a  smaller  race  of  men  than  the 
moderns. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  the  ball  room, 
where  a  ball  terminated  the  festivities. 

I  should  not  soon  have  done  if  I  were  to  men 
tion  all  the  instances  of  which  I  chanced  on 
this  occasion  to  hear,  of  riches  among  me 
chanics,  artisans,  and  others,  engaged   in   the 
common  walks  of  business  in  this  great  city; 
but  I  will  make  a  few  selections.      I   heard  ol 
haberdashers    who    cleared     thirty    thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  by  retail  shopkeeping; 
of  brewers,  whose  buildings  and  fixtures  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  business,  cost  four  hundred 
and    fifty  thousand    pounds;    of  silversmiths 
worth  half  a  million;  of  a  person  in  Exeter 
change  who  had   made  a  hundred    thousand 
pounds    chiefly   by   manufacturing   razors;   of 
job.horse  keepers  who  held   a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents; 
and  of  confectioners  and  woollen  drapers  who 
had  funded  sums  still  larger.     Of  the  higher 
order  of  merchants,  bankers,  and    capitalists 
of  that  stamp,  many  of  whom  were  present, 
whose  riches  I  heard  of,  I   am    unwilling  to 
speak,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate. 
"  Let  any  one  go  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner, 
not  simply  to  eat  and  drink,  but  to  regard  it 
under    other  aspects;  let  him  be   told  of  the 
enormous  sums  owned   by  those  he  will  see 
around  him  and  others  he  may  hear  of,  not 
inherited  from  ancestors,  but  self-acquired  by 
individual  industry  in  all   ways  in  which   the 
hand  and  mind  of  man  can  be  employed,  not 
withstanding  all  that  the  taxes  take  away,  and 
he  will  hesitate  before  he  predicts  the  ruin  of 
England    from    any  of  her    present   financial 
difficulties.     Predictions  of  this  nature   have 
been    repeated    for   ages   without  coming   to 
pass.     Rich   subjects  among  the  active  and 
working  classes,  make  a  rich  nation.     As  the 
former  increase,  so  will  the  means   of  filling 
the  coffers  of  the  latter.     Let  contemporary 
nations  lay  it  to  their  account,  that  England  is 
more   powerful   now,  far  more,  than  at   any 
former  period,  notwithstanding  her  debt   and 
taxes.     This  knowledge  should   form  an 
ment  in  their  foreign  policy.    Let  them  assure 
themselves  that  instead  of  declining,  she  is  ad- 
vancing;   thai  her  population   increases  fast; 
that  she  is  constantly  seeking  new  fields  of  en- 
terprise in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  add- 
ing to  improvements,  already  costly  and    stu- 
pendous, scattered  over  the  face  of  her  islanf 
at  home,  new  ones  that  promise  to  go  beyond 
them;  in  fine,  that  instead  of  being  worn  out, 
as  is  so  often  supposed  on  grounds  that  seem 
plausible,  she  is  going  ahead  with  the  buoyant 
spirit  and  vigorous  exertions  of  youth. 


For  "The  Friend." 
REUCS  OF  THE  WORTHIES. 

William  Penn'a  losses  of  property,  and 
solicitude  of  mind,  incident  to  his  proprie- 
tary character,  were  much  greater  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  He  had  many  vi- 
gilant, though  feeble  talented,  and  mean  spi- 
rited enemies  in  the  province,  and  in  Eng- 
land. These  sought  to  frustrate  his  generous 
designs,  which  were  to  establish  true  freedom 
in  government,  and  to  rebuke,  by  the  example 
of  his  wise  system,  the  potentates  and  powers 
of  the  old  world,  as  well  as  some  of  the  colo 
nists  on  the  American  continent,  who  were 


then  grievous  oppressors, 


The  annexed  let 


ter  unfolds  some  circumstances  which  show 
the  nature  of  his  cares.  It  is  moreover  in- 
teresting, as  it  relates  to  the  coming  hither 
of  a  large  bodv  of  Welsh  people,  who  origin- 
ally formed  the  settlements  west  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  at  Haverford,  and  thence  stretching 
along  the  country  to  North  Wales,  Hugh 
Roberts  who  arrived  in  the  year  1682  w.th 
the  founder,  and  their  associates,  and  fixed 
his  residence  with  some  of  his  friends  at  what 
they  called  Merion,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  returned  to  Wales  on  a 
religious  visit  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in 
1097.  He  made  so  favourable  a  report  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  to  induce  many  hundreds  of 
that  honest  race  of  Ancient  Britons  to  seek 
an  asvlum  from  persecution  on  these  peace- 
ful shores.  He  negotiated  for  land  for  then- 
use,  and  accompanied  them  to  those  posses- 
sions. Here  they  enjoyed  many  benefits 
ihemselves,  and  many  blessings  have  since 
been  conferred  upon  thousands  of  their  de- 
scendants. It  is  refreshing  and  instructive 
to  look  back  upon  the  story  of  those  primitive 
times,  and  it  is  moreover  a  duty  to  commemo- 
rate the  services  of  such  patriarchal  men  as 
'the  individual  in  question,  in  whom  these 
adventurous  people  reposed  a  just  confidence 
which  never  was  abused.  He  lived  beloved 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  of  all 
ranks  and  sects,  and  died  in  peace  and 
honour.  R   v> 

London,  nth  of  l2mo.  1698. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

The  salutation  of  my  dear  love  is  to  thee, 
and  those  that  love  God  in  those  parts.  I 
have  thine,  by  which  I  learn,  and  by  R.  Had- 
dock, thy  purpose  of  going  with  a  large  com- 
pany for  America,  and  I  desire  the  Lord  to 
favour  your  honest  adventures.  I  hope  no 
complaints  will  reach  the  parliament,  for  it 
may  hurt  me  in  particular,  and  the  American 
colonies  under  proprietaries  in  general.  I 
desire  thee  to  watch  the  movement  of  the 
discontented,  and  inform  me  of  it  at  London 
direct  to  H.  Goldney  in  White  Hart  Court 
near  Lombard  Street.  Now  as  for  my  return 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  reasons  urged,  I 
shall  say  little,  but  this  I  will  say,  1  am  not  in 


not  been  well  used,  for  I  have  not  seen  six- 
pence from  thenee  these  twelve  years,  and 
lost  several  thousand  pounds  by  the  wars  in  - 
Ireland,  of  my  rents,  that  should  buy  me 
.  I  am  glad  of  thy  great  and  good  ser- 
vice, and  shall  be  willing  to  give  any  reason- 
able grant,  but  that  manor  of  Gilberts  is  the 
nearest,  and  greatest  quantity  I  have  so  near 
Philadelphia,  and  I  admire  the  commissioners 
of  property  suffer  the  Swedes,  or  any  to  set- 
tle it.  What  do  they  think  I  must  do  to 
make  myself  whole,  if  that  little  I  have  re- 
served, which  should  be  a  tenth  part  every 
where,  should  be  taken  up  from  me.  How- 
ever, on  what  terms  is  it  that  thou  desirest 
me  to  part  with  it  ?  is  it  on  purchase,  or  on 
rent?  If  on  purchase,  I  expect  a  greater 
price,  as  also  a  larger  rent  than  one  penny 
per  acre,  and  to  allow  no  family  above  2  or 
300  acres  at  most,  of  all  which  let  me  hear 
from  thee.  I  have  been  ill,  but  am  better ;  I 
have  bled  much.  I  take  well  and  lovingly 
thy  discourse  with  my  wife's  relations,  but 
self,  and  creaturely  affections,  prevail  every 
where,  above  duty,  and  a  public  spirit.  So 
dear  friend  I  bid  thee  farewell  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  what  thou  canst  do,  to  help  thy  true 
friend. 

William  Penn. 
To  Hugh  Roberts,  from  Pennsylvania, 
now  in  Merionilhshire,  North  Wales. 


Nothing  truly  great  and  good  can  enter  into 
the  heart  of  one  attached  to  no  principles  of 
religion,  who  believes  no  Providence,  who 
neither  fears  hell  nor  hopes  for  heaven. 

Berkeley. 


ne  people's  debt,  but  they  in  mine  every  way, 
nd  that  I  hope  to  make  them  sensible  of  this 
next  summer,  when  if  my  many  sorrows, 
and  encumbrances  hinder  not,  I  hope  to  be 
there  ;  nor  shall  estate  or  wife  hinder  me. 
My  motive  is  higher  than  gain  ;  but  I  have 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PHRENOLOGICAL    ANECDOTE. 

I  am  no  disciple  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  although  occasionally  I  have  derived 
amusemenffrom  the  speculations  of  phrenolo- 
oists,  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
more  fanciful  than  useful.  Yet  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted,  that  in  connection  both  with  this 
and  its  kindred  science,  physiognomy,  there 
are  facts  at  least  highly  curious.  The  follow- 
ing, which  bears  all  the  appearance  of  au- 
thenticity, is  of  that  character.  P. 

An  anecdote  has  recently  been  made  known 
to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  continent,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  record  among  what  a  ta- 
ented  young  friend  once  reproached  us  for 
terming  the  remarkable' coincidences  of  phre- 
nology. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 330,  a 
large  assemblage  of  persons  sat  down  to  the 
table  d'hote  of  the  chief  hotel  at  Valence,  in 
Dauphine;  and  that  sort  of  desultory  conver- 
sation ensued  which  usually  takes  place  among 
the  heterogeneous  guests  of  public  ordinaries. 
Among  the  most  respectable  of  the  company 
was  an  eminent  physician  of  Lyons,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  Being 
known  to  several  of  the  company,  he  was  of 
course  attacked  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite 
hobby,  and  he  defended  it  with  equal  spirit 
and  good  humour.  Exhilarated  by  the  re- 
past, "several  persons  present  requested  the 
doctor,  at  the  close  of  the  dessert,  to  pro- 
nounce his  opinion  on  their  faculties  and  qua- 
lifications; and  much  surprise  was  expressed, 
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particularly  by  the  ladies,  at  the  accuracy  of 
his  verdicts.  One  individual,  however,  stood 
aloof,  annoying  the  rest  of  the  party  by  his 
sneers  at  their  credulity,  and  insulting  the 
learned  gentleman  by  accusations  of  charla- 
tanism. "  I  will  defy  any  man  living,"  said 
he,  "  to  infer  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
man  from  the  organisation  of  his  skull."  The 
doctor  said  nothing,  but  appeared  considera- 
bly agitated. 

"  As  if  it  were  possible,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "  for  a  man's  thoughts  to  raise  bosses 
upon  a  bone !" 

"For  your  sake,"  replied  the  physician, 
at  length,  losing  his  patience,  "  I  trust  that  it 
is  not;  for  if  phrenology  have  any  power  to 
interpret  the  handwriting  of  the  Almighty,  you 
are  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  existence  ; 
— a  thief  and  an  assassin  !"  A  general  out 
cry  of  indignation  arose  in  the  room.  The 
stranger  proposed  the  ejection  of  the  learned 
physiologist  through  the  window,  when  the 
uproar  and  consternation  were  checked  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  master  of  the  hotel. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  ac 
quaint  you  that  a  great  criminal  is  harboured 
among  you.  The  police  are  at  the  door,  h 
ing  information  that  an  individual  concerned 
in  a  robbery  of  plate,  which  was  effected  last 
night  in  a  neighbouring  town,  has  been  dining 
at  this  ordinary." 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  furious 
stranger,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  police,  the  stolen  plate  having 
been  found  concealed  in  his  baggage,  But 
what  was  the  amazement  of  all  present  when 
he  was  detected  by  a  gendarme  as  the  cele- 
brated Robert  St.  Clair,  the  accomplice  of 
Dammas  Dupin,  executed  for  the  murder  of 
an  innkeeper  and  his  wife  at  Montmorency 
St.  Clair,  after  escaping  from  the  galleys  at 
Rochefort,  and  lurking  in  Piedmont,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  had  managed  to  evade 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  by  spreading  a  report 
that  he  had  been  found  murdered  on  the  Turk- 
ish frontier.  After  some  days  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  dungeons  of  Valence,  he  made 
the  most  ample  confession,  and  was  eventually 
tried,  condemned,  and  guillotined.  We  need 
not  add  that  the  fame  of  the  phrenological  doc- 
tor has  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  in  his  native 
province. — London  Court  Journal. 

FABLE. 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

The  drop  of  water,  the  brook,  the  river,  and 
the  ocean. 
A  drop  of  water  that  sparkled  like  a  jewel 
in  the  sun,  once  fell  from  the  clouds,  into  a 
little  mountain  stream,  and  ere  it  lost  its  iden- 
tity, exclaimed,  in  all  the  anguish  of  dissolu- 
tion: "Alas,  what  a  catastrophe — lam  swal- 
lowed up  in  immensity."  The  little  stream 
laughed  as  it  leaped  down  the  mountain  side, 
at  the  lamentation  of  such  an  insignificant 
thing  as  a  drop  of  water,  and  vain  of  its  con- 
sequence, continued  brawling  its  crystal  way, 
in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  until 
at  length  with  a  sudden  plunge  it  fell  headlong 
into  a  mighty  river,  and,  like  the  drop  of  wa 


last  agonies,  "  O  Fate !  who  would  have 
thought  a  brook  of  my  size  could  be  swallow 
ed  up  so  easily?"  The  river  murmured  a  con 
tempt  for  the  little  foolish  stream,  and  conti- 
nued its  course,  gathering  strength  and  pride, 
breaking  through  mountains,  tearing  the  rocks 
from  their  seats,  and  coursing,  in  a  thousand 
graceful  meanders,  through  flowery  meadows 
until  it  found  its  way  to  the  vast  and  melan 
choly  ocean,  in  whose  boundless  waste  it  lost 
its  being  like  the  drop  of  water,  and  the  little 
mountain  stream.  "  Is  it  possible,"  exclaim- 
ed the  mighty  river,  "  that  I  have  been  collect- 
ing tribute  from  half  a  world,  only  to  become 
nothing  at  last  ?" 

'Tis  thus  with  thee,  O  man  !  Thou  begin- 
nest  in  insignificance,  like  the  drop  of  water; 
thou  becomest  a  laughing,  leaping  and  brawl- 
ing thing,  like  the  mountain  brook;  thou  wax- 
est  proud  and  great  like  the  mighty  river;  and 
ere  thou  canst  say  in  the  vanity  of  thy  heart, 
"  what  an  illustrious  mortal  I  am,"  thou  art 
lost  in  eternity. 


For"  The  Friend." 

The  following  observations  in  Fuller's  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Causes,  &c.  of  Spiritual  De- 
clension," are  so  apposite,  and  appear  so 
well  calculated  for  the  present  juncture  in 
public  affairs,  that  I  have  transmitted  them 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  deemed 
suitable.  The  present  political  state  of  our 
country  is  greatly  calculated  to  draw  us  off 
our  guard,  and  under  the  specious  appearance 
of  interest  for  the  welfare  of  civil  affairs,  to 
introduce  us  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to 
that  which  is  imperishable  and  permanent  in 
its  nature.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  th 
world,"  remains  to  be  the  language  of  the 
Saviour  of  men  (o  this  day,  and  it  is  likewise 
the  language  of  every  truly  redeemed  mind. 
In  the  conflicts  of  worldly  minded  men,  it 
in  vain  for  the  Christian  to  think  of  meddling 
without  danger  of  contamination.  It  is  an 
element  altogether  incongenial  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  carried  on  as  such  contentions 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  carnal,  if  not 
corrupt  motives.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  Friends  may  deeply  ponder  the  subject, 
and  amid  the  engrossing  topics  which  seem 
now  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people,  endeavour 
to  dwell  in  that  disposition  which  can  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  our  rulers,  and  that  He 
who  setteth  up  princes  and  ruleth  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  may  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  good  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  blessed  designs. 

O.  D. 

Finally:  there  is  another  species  of  de- 
parture from  God,  which  it  becomes  me  to 
notice,  as  many  in  the  present  age  have  fallen 
sacrilices  to  it.  This  is  taking  an  eager  and 
deep  interest  in  political  disputes.  The  state 
of  things  in  the  world  has  of  late  years  been 
such  as  to  attract  the  attention,  and  employ 
the  conversation  of  all  classes  of  people. 
Many  religious  people  for  a  time  have  forgot- 
ten their  own  principles,  and  some  have  gone 
great  lengths.  Their  whole  heart  has  been 
engaged   in   this  pursuit.     It   has   been  th 


ter,  was  lost  in  a  moment,  crying  out  in  his j  meat  and  their  drink:  and  this  being  the 


it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  become  in- 
different  to  religion;  for  these  things  cannot 
consist  with  each  other.  It  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  tends  in  its  own  nature  to  eat  up 
true  religion.  If  any  worldly  matter,  how- 
ever lawful  in  itself,  engage  our  attention  in- 
ordinately, it  becomes  a  snare;  and  more  so 
in  matters  that  do  not  come  within  the  line  of 
our  immediate  duty.  And  if  in  attending  to 
it,  we  are  obliged  to  neglect  what  manifestly 
is  our  duty,  and  to  overleap  the  boundaries  of 
God's  holy  word,  let  us  look  to  it  :  beyond 
those  boundaries  is  a  pit,  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  great  numbers  have  been  lost. 
There  were  many  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity who  despised  government,  and  were 
not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.  But 
were  they  good  men?  Far  from  it.  They 
were,  however,  professors  of  Christianity,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of 
the  world,  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ; 
yea,  and  what  is  more,  they  had  attained  the 
character  of  Christian  teachers.  But  of  what 
description  ?  False  teachers,  who  privily 
brought  in  damnable  heresies;  denying  the 
Lord  who  bought  them,  bringing  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction — whose  ways,  though 
followed  by  many,  were  pernicious,  occasion- 
the  rcay  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  To 
copy  the  example  of  such  men  is  no  light 
matter. 

When  a  man's  thoughts  and  affections  are 
filled  with  such  things  as  these,  the  scriptures 
become  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  while  the 
peeches  and  writings  of  politicians  are  the 
lively  oracles ;  spiritual  conversation  is  un- 
heard, or  if  introduced  by  others,  considered 
as  a  flat  and  uninteresting  topic;  and  leisure 
hours,  whether  sitting  in  the  house  or  walking 
by  the  way,  instead  of  being  employed  in 
talking  and  meditating  on  divine  subjects,  are 
engrossed  by  things  which  do  not  profit. 
Such  are  the  rocks  amongst  which  manv 
have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science.         *         *         *         * 

"  The  great  point  with  Christians  should 
be,  an  attachment  to  government  as  govern- 
ment, irrespective  of  the  party  which  admi- 
nisters it;  for  this  is  right,  and  would  tend 
more  than  any  thing  to  promote  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  We  are  not  called  to  yield  up  our 
consciences  in  religious  matters,  nor  to  ap- 
prove of  what  is  wrong  in  those  which  are 
civil;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  deal  in  acri- 
mony, or  evil  speaking.  The  good  which 
results  to  society  from  the  very  worst  govern- 
ment upon  earth  is  great,  when  compared 
with  the  evils  of  anarchy.  On  this  principle, 
it  is  probable,  the  apostle  enjoined  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  were,  even  during  the  reign 
of  Nero.  Christians  are  soldiers  under  the 
King  of  Kings;  their  object  should  be  to  con- 
quer all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith. 

If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
though  we  may  have  our  preferences  of  men 
and  measures,  we  shall  bear  good-will  to  all; 
and  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  shall  re- 
verence the  powers  that  be.  Whatever  be  our 
private  opinions  of  the  men,  we  shall  respect 
and  honour   the  rulers.     That  loyalty  which 
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operates  only  with  the  prevalence  of  a  party, 
which  ever  it  be,  is  at  a  great  remove  from  the 
loyalty  enjoined  by  the  scriptures. 

"  By  standing  aloof  from  all  parlies  as  such, 
and  approving  themselves  the  friends  of  go- 
vernment and  good  order,  by  whomsoever  ad- 
ministered, Christians  would  acquire  a  dignity 
of  character  worthy  of  their  profession,  and 
would  possess  greater  opportunities  of  doing 
good;  while  by  a  contrary  conJuct  they  ren- 
der one  part  of  the  community  their  enemies, 
and  the  other,  I  fear,  derive  but  little  spirit- 
ual advantage  from  being  their  friends." 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  held  the  last 
fifth  day  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh  months  at 
the  Falls;  and  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  second 
and  eighth  months  at  Buckingham. 

It  is  composed  of  three  monthly  meetings, 
to  wit:  Buckingham,  held  the  first  second  day 
in  each  month;  Middletown,  the  fourth  day 
of  the  same  week;  Falls,  on  fifth  day  of  the 
same  week. 

The  first  has  four  meetings  for  worship  and 
four  preparatives,  to  wit:  Solebury,  midweek 
and  preparative  meeting  on  third  day;  Buck- 
ingham, midweek  and  preparative  on  fourth 
day;  Wrightstown,  ditto,  ditto,  on  fourth  day; 
Plumstead,  ditto,  ditto,  on  fifth  day. 

The  second  has  two  meetings  for  worship, 
and  one  preparative,  to  wit:  Middletown,  mid- 
week and  preparative  meeting  on  fifth  day; 
Bristol,  midweek  meeting  on  fourth  day. 

The  third  has  one  meeting  for  worship  and 
one  preparative,  held  at  Fallsington;  midweek 
and  preparative  on  fifth  day. 

All  the  above  named  meetings,  commence 
at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  nearest  of  them  (o  Philadelphia,  Bris- 
tol and  Middletown,  are  about  twenty  miles 
distant.  And  the  farthest,  Solebury,  about 
thirty-two  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia. 
And  their  two  extreme  meetings,  Bristol  and 
Plumstead,  are  about  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other. 

Having  seen  in  "  The  Friend,-'  dated  1 1th 
mo.  2d,  some  beautiful  lines,  said  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  St.  George  Tucker  of  Virginia  ; 
and  P.  Q.  having  stated  he  had  had  a  reply  to 
them,  which  was  then  either  lost  or  mislaid, 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  one  would  furnish 
them  for  insertion:  on  examination,  I  have 
discovered  the  lines  above  alluded  to,  and  re- 
ply, and  forward  the  latter  as  requested. 
"l2mo.  1st,  1833.  A. 

ON  READING  THE  LINES  BY  G.  TUCKER. 

Blest  is  the  virtuous  man  !  his  eve  of  day 

To  him  no  horror  brings,  he  dreads  no  change, 

But  calmly  marks  of  life  the  sure  decay  ; 

His  soul  ordained  beyond  this  world  to  range. 

Thus  Tucker  meets  without  one  murmuring  sigh 

Tha    foe  so  drcuded,  all  destroying  time — 

Nor  mourns  the  furrowed  cheek,  or  darkened  eye, 

Or  the  lost  vigour  of  his  youthful  prime. 

Grown  gray  in  all  that  can  adorn  the  man  ; 

He  in  the  wano  of  life  knows  no  regrets  ; 

Still  careful  is,  fair  virtue's  flame  to  fan, 

And  like  the  sun,  irradiates  ore  he  sets; 

Long  may  his  light  be  spared  on  earth  to  shine  ; 

Long  ere  it  sinks  "beneath  the  clay-cold  sod  ;" 

Yet  then,  e'en  then,  'twill  rise  with  beams  divine 

In  brighter  lustre,  'foro  the  throne  of  God. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

Knowesl  thou  what  travellers  shall  walk  with  thee 

On  this  day's  pilgrimage  ? — Do  care  or  pain, 

Delight  or  disappointment,  joy  or  wo, 

Partake  thy  journey? — Soul  ! — art  thou  aware 

If  foes  or  friends  to  thine  eternal  peace. 

Now  in  their  secret  chambers,  gild  themselves 

To  bear  thee  company  ? 

The  glorious  sun 
Comes  forth  exulting  from  yon  purpled  hills; 
But  ere  he  reach  his  portal,  many  an  eye 
That  gave  him  greeting,  in  death's  sleep  shall  close, 
Regardless  of  his  ray. — Say,  is  that  hand, 
Whose  icy  touch  congeals  the  bounding  veins, 
Forth  from  its  drapery  of  darkness  stretched 
To  pluck  thee  by  the  skirts  ? 

Eternal  God  ! 
To  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  the  watch 
Of  one  brief  night; — no  eye  save  thine  can  read 
Of  this  day's  good  or  ill. — Thine  holy  word 
Is  as  a  lamp  which  if  we  hold  aright 
No  fear  can  vex,  nor  enemy  destroy. 
Fresh  oil,  this  morn,  with  prayerful  lips  we  seek, 
Lest  some  fierce  robber  from  his  ambush  path 
Should  rush  rapacious  on  our  spirit's  wealth. 
Here  at  thine  armoury  we  lowly  kneel. 
Asking  a  weapon  from  its  boundless  store  ; 
The  sword,  the  spear,  the  helmet,  or  the  shield, 
As  most  thou  seest  we  need, — for  Thou  alone 
Dost  weigh  our  weakness  and  our  want  foresee. 

So  lead  us  day  by  day:  thy  rooted  word 
Fast  in  our  hearts, — and  ever  through  our  deeds 
Its  fragrance  flowing,  and  when  life  shall  fleet, 

11  leaning  on  its  promise  as  a  staff", 


i  go  now 


n  toJorda 


pass  i 


To  the  firm  footing  of  tho  eternal  hills. 


L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH,  14,  1833. 


In  the  course  of  the  preceding  ten  days,  the 
attention  of  our  citizens,  or  many  of  them, 
has  been  attracted  by  an  unusual  stir  on  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  this  land — 
that  relative  to  slavery  and  the  coloured  popu- 
lation in  general. 

A  convenlion  of  delegates  from  the  states 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania,  N.  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  met  in  this  city, 
on  the  4th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  i 
National  Ami-Slavery  Society,  which  conti 
nued  in  session  three  days.  We  understand, 
their  deliberations  were  very  satisfactory  to  the 
members,  that  a  society  was  formed,  a  con- 
stitution adopted,  and  a  declaration  of  their 
principles  at  considerable  length  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  signed  by  the  members 
We  were  told  by  a  member,  who  has  been 
long  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks,  that  a  stronger 
array  of  talent  and  character,  scarcely  ever 
convened,  to  his  knowledge,  before  in  Ame 
rica,  on  this  momentous  subject;  and  that  a 
determination  seemed  unanimously  to  prevail, 
peaceably,  but  resolutely  and  perseveringly  to 
maintain  and  assert  the  iniquity  of  the  slave 
system,  and  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind,  to  see  the  necessity 
of  its  overthrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  Colo- 


nisation Society  held  a  meeting,  which  was 
numerously  attended,  many  of  our  most  wor- 
thy and  respectable  citizens,  and  several  in- 
teresting strangers  being  present.  This  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  venerable  Bishop  White 
presided,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  mea- 
sures be  immediately  taken  to  raise  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
be  called  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  several  pub- 
lic addresses  were  also  delivered  by  advocates 
on  either  side,  in  favour  of  their  respective 
schemes,  and  there  was  moreover  a  public 
discussion,  which  occupied  two  evenings,  be- 
tween a  colonisation  man  and  an  abolitionist. 
Our  purpose  at  present,  being  merely  to  no- 
tice these  occurrences,  we  shall  only  add,  that 
so  far  as  we  may  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, or  from  information,  nothing  has  taken 
place  through  the  whole,  calculated  to  disturb, 
or  that  was  indecorous  and  disorderly,  unless 
some  instances  of  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion, of  undue  asperity  of  language,  and  of 
assertion  without  proof,  occasionally,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
cussion, be  considered  as  exceptions.  Un- 
questionably believing  that  there  are  many 
persons,  ranged  on  either  hand,  of  the  purest 
benevolence,  and  equally  intent  on  attaining 
the  same  great  end,  though  by  different  roads, 
happy  would  it  be,  did  they  mutually  cherish 
towards  each  other,  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  forbearance;  then  would  there  be  no 
cause  to  fear  the  effects  of  a  free  and  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings. 

HAVEKFORD  SCHOOL. 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the 
Agent  of  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road  Line, 
for  the  conveyance  of  packages  to  and  from 
the  school,  they  may  be  left  at  the  stage 
office,  No.  190  Market  st.  between  5th  and 
6th  st.  where  a  box  will  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive them. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED. 

Jesse  P.  Haines,  Lock  Port,  Niagara  county,  New 
York. 

Moses  Sutton,  jun.  Pines  Bridge,  West  Chester 
county,  New  York,  in  place  of  Caleb  Underbill,  re. 
leased  by  request. 

Erratum. 

Last  number,  in  the  lines  suirjested  by  reading  the 
piece  "  The  Old  Man,"  line  2G,  for  "  comes,"  read 
"come,'" — an  oversight  in  reading  Hie  proof  sheet. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  in  Laurens, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  on  the  6th  of  last  month, 
Aaron  Hoao,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  and  Lydia 
Brown,  all  of  thai  place. 


Died,  on  the  third  instant,  at  East  Cain,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  I'im,  relict  of  Thomas 
Pirn,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age. 

on  the  11th  instant,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 

Sarah  Tyson,  aged  22  years. 

on  the  morning  of  the  11th  instant,  after  a 

lingering    illness,  Wiijjam    Bautram,    in    the   5.6tl» 
year  of  his  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Queries  and  Advices  of  London    Yearly 
Meeting. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
many  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  to  peruse 
the  following  copy  of  the  revised  Queries 
and  Advices,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  late 
yearly  meeting  of  our  friends  in  London,  and 
recently  issued  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
in  that  city. 

The  queries,  which,  with  some  alterations 
are  founded  on  those  which  have  been  in  use 
there  for  many  years,  are  calculated  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  members  the  real  slate  of  the  Society  and 
their  own  individual  condition  :  and  the  ad- 
vices, which,  though  of  much  the  same  pur- 
port as  formerly,  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
moulded  afresh,  seem  to  me  to  be  fraught 
with  excellent  and  deep  instruction,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  quicken  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  powerfully  to  remind  Friends  of  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  their  high  pro- 
fession. N. 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  London 
the  6th  of  the  9th  month,  1833.— 
The  Queries  and  Advices  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
last  yearly  meeting  are  now  printed  and  circulated, 
agreeably  to  its  direction.  It  was  further  concluded 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  come  into  use 
from  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  y 
the  following  queries  are  therefore  those  which  are 
to  be  answered  to  the  next  yearly  meeting. 

Wm.  Manly,  Recording  Clerk. 
QUERIES. 

This  meeting  feels  a  lively  concern  to  re 
mind  our  members,  that  the  intention  of  di- 
recting sundry  queries  to  be  answered,  rela 
to  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  several 
branches  of  our  Christian  profession,  is  not 
only  to  be  informed  of  the  slate  of  our  meet- 
ings, but  also  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
Friends  a  profitable  examination  of  them 
selves,  how  far  they  act  consistently  with 
their  religious  principles.  We  would  there 
fore  earnestly  recommend  to  every  one  of  oui 
members,  more  especially  when  the  answers 
are  drawn  up,  to  examine  whether  he  himself 
is  coining  up  in  that  life  of  self-denial  and 
devotedness  unto  God  which  so  highly  be- 
comes all  who  make  profession  of  the  name 
of  Christ.     1787.— 1833. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  are  to  be  drawn 
up  in  writing  in  the  respective  meetings,  un- 
der a  serious  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
meeting.  The  answers  to  the  queries  from 
the  men's  meeting  are  intended  to  refer  to 
tho  state  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of 
men  and  women  Friends.  1787. — 1819. — 
1833. 

In  those  queries  which  consist  of  several 
particulars,  the  answers,  if  there  be  any  de- 
ficiency, should  show  in  what  particulars  it 
consists.  If,  in  answering  the  third  query, 
differences  exist  between  members  of  two 
preparative  or  monthly  meetings,  each  meet- 
ing is  to  report  the  said  deficiency,  and  also 
whether  the  same  is  under  due  care.  On  all 
occasions,  the  words  of  the  query  are,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  be  kept  to  in  the  answers; 
and  when  deficiency  is  acknowledged,  report 


is  to  be  made  in  the  answer  whether  due  ad- 
monition and  care  have  been  extended.  1798. 
—1833. 

men's  queries. 
The  following  are  the  queries  for  the  men's 
meetings;  the  first  twelve  are  to  be  answered 
in  writing  to  the  spring  quarterly  meetings,  and 
from  thence  to  this  meeting:  the  first,  third, 
tenth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  are  to  be  answered  in 
writing  to  the  quarterly  meetings  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  first  and  third  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings in  winter. 

1.  Are  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline 
kept  up,  and  do  Friends  attend  them  duly,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  do  they  avoid  all 
unbecoming  behaviour  therein? 

2.  Is  there  among  you  any  growth  in  the 
truth? 

3.  Are  Friends  preserved  in  love  one  to- 
wards another;  if  differences  arise,  is  due 
care  taken  speedily  to  end  them;  and  are 
Friends  careful  to  avoid  and  discourage  tale- 
bearing and  detraction? 

4.  Do  Friends  endeavour  by  example  and 
precept  to  train  up  their  children,  servants, 
and  those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious  life 
and  conversation,  consistent  with  our  Chris- 
tian profession;  and  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel? 

5.  Is  it  the  care  of  all  Friends  to  be  fre- 
quent in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  do 
those  who  have  children,  servants,  and  others 
under  their  care,  train  them  up  in  the  practice 
of  this  religious  duty  " 

6.  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements" 

7.  Do  Friends  avoid  all  vain  sports  and 
places  of  diversion,  gaming,  all  unnecessary 
frequenting  of  taverns  and  other  public  houses, 
excess  in  drinking,  and  other  intemperance? 

8.  Are  Friends  faithful  in  bearing  our 
Christian  testimony  against  receiving  and 
paying  tithes,  priests'  demands,  and  those 
called  church  rates? 

9.  Are  Friends  faithful  in  our  testimony 
against  bearing  arms,  and  being  in  any  man 
ner  concerned  in  the  militia,  in  privateers,  or 


armed 


Is,  or  dealing  in  prize  goods? 


10.  Are  the  necessities  of  the  poor  among 
you  properly  inspected  and  relieved  ;  and  is 
good  care  taken  of  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring? 

11.  Is  due  care  taken,  when  any  thing  ap- 
pears to  require  it,  that  the  rules  of  our  dis- 
cipline be  timely  and  impartially  put  in  prac- 
tice ? 

12.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  convince- 
ment  among  you,  and  have  any  been  joined 
to  our  Society  on  that  ground  since  last  yearr 

13.  Is  care  taken  early  to  admonish  sue! 
as  appear  inclined  to  marry  in  a  manner  con 
trary  to  the  rules  of  our  Society;  and  in  due 
time  to  deal  with  such  as  persist  in  refusing 
to  take  counsel? 

14.  Have  you  two  or  more  faithful  Friends 
appointed  by  the  monthly  meeting,  as  over- 
seers in  each  particular  meeting;  are  the 
rules  respecting  removals  duly  observed;  are 
the  general  advices  read  as  directed;  and 
the  lists  of  your  members  revised  and  cor- 
rected once  in  the  year? 


15.  Are  Friends  annually  advised  to  keep 
correct  and  clear  accounts,  and  carefully  to 
inspect  the  state  of  their  affairs  once  in  the 
year? 

16.  Are  Friends  clear  of  defrauding  the 
king  of  his  customs,  duties,  and  excise,  and 
of  using  or  dealing  in  goods  suspected  to  be 
run  ? 

17.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  prosecu- 
tions and  sufferings  of  your  members;  is  due 
care  taken  to  register  all  marriages,  births, 
and  burials;  are  the  titles  of  your  meeting 
houses,  burial  grounds,  &c.  duly  preserved 
and  recorded;  are  the  rules  respecting  re- 
gisters and  trust  property  observed  ;  and  are 
all  legacies  and  donations  properly  secured 
and  recorded,  and  duly  applied? 

women's  queries. 
It  is  agreed,  that  the  following  be  the  que- 
ries for  the  women's  meetings;  and  that  these 
queries  be  answered  in  writing  to  the  women's 
quarterly  meetings  in  the  spring,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  the  sixth 
query,  from  thence  to  their  yearly  meeting; 
also  that  the  first,  second,  ninth,  and  tenth  be 
answered  in  writing  to  the  quarterly  meetings 
in  autumn,  and  the  first  and  second  to  the 
quarterly  meetings  in  winter. 

1.  Do  Friends  attend  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  duly,  and  at  the  time  appointed; 
and  do  they  avoid  all  unbecoming  behaviour 
therein  ? 

2.  Are  Friends  preserved  in  love  one  to- 
wards another;  and  are  they  careful  to  avoid 
and  discourage  tale-bearing  and  detraction? 

3.  Do  Friends  endeavour  by  example  and 
precept  to  train  up  their  children,  servants, 
and  those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious  life 
and  conversation,  consistent  with  our  Chris- 
tian profession;  and  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel? 

4.  Is  it  the  care  of  all  Friends  to  be  fre- 
quent in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
do  those  who  have  children,  servants,  and 
others  under  their  care,  train  them  up  in  the 
practice  of  this  religious  duty? 

5.  Are  Friends  faithful  in  bearing  our 
Christian  testimony  against  receiving  and 
paying  tithes,  priests'  demands,  and  those 
called  church  rates? 

6.  Do  Friends  avoid  all  vain  sports  and 
places  of  diversion,  gaming,  excess  in  drink- 
ing, and  other  intemperance? 

7.  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements? 

8.  Is  care  taken  early  to  admonish  such  as 
appear  inclined  to  marry  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  our  Society;  and  to  report  such 
as  persist  in  refusing  to  take  counsel  to  the 
men's  meeting  in  due  time? 

9.  Are  the  necessities  of  the  poo'r  among 
you  properly  inspected  and  relieved;  and  is 
good  care  taken  of  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring? 

10.  Have  you  two  or  mote  faithful  Friends, 
appointed  hy  the  monthly  meeting,  as  over- 
seers in  each  particular  meeting:  and  is  the 
part  of  the  discipline  committed  to  your  care, 
timely  and  impartially  exercised? 

QUERY  TO  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  ONLY. 

The  following  query  is  to  be  read  every 
quarter  in  the  quarterly  meetings  of  men  and 
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of  women  Friends,  and  an  answer  sent  from  | 
the  spring  quarterly  meeting  to  the  yearly 
meeting: 

Are  you  careful  to  give  to  your  monthly 
meetings  such  assistance  as  your  place  in  the 
body  and  their  state  require? 

QUERIES     FOR    MEETINGS    OP     MINISTERS     AND 
ELDERS. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  following  be  the  que- 
ries for  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders; 
and  that  these  be  answered  in  writing  to  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  in 
the  spring,  and  from  thence  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seventh,  to  the  yearly  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders;  also  that  in  autumn  the 
first  six,  and  in  summer  and  winter  the  second 
and  fourth  be  answered  in  like  manner  to  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders, 
and  that  the  rest  be  then  read. 

1.  Do  any  Friends  travel  from  or  among 
you  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  without  cer- 
tificates from  the  monthly  meetings  to  which 
they  belong,  or  against  their  advice? 

2.  Are  ministers  and  elders  diligent  in  at- 
tending their  meetings  for  worship,  and  in 
bringing  their  families  with  them  ?  Are  they 
also  diligent  in  attending  their  meetings  for 
discipline,  and  careful  to  promote  the  at- 
tendance of  their  families? 

3.  Do  any  overcharge  themselves  with 
trade  or  other  outward  engagements  to  the 
hindrance  of  their  service? 

4.  Arc  ministers  and  elders  preserved  in 
love,  and  in  unity  one  with  another,  endea- 
vouring in  harmony  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment and  spreading  of  the  truth? 

5.  Are  ministers  and  elders  careful  to  rule 
their  own  houses  well,  and  to  bring  up  their 
families  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and 
apparel,  and  in  other  respects  consistently  with 
our  Christian  profession  ;  also  to  be  good  ex- 
amples therein  themselves? 

6.  Are  they  careful  tenderly  to  admonish, 
should  inconsistency  appear  in  ministry  or 
conduct? 

7.  Are  the  advices  of  the  yearly  meeting 
to  ministers  and  elders,  read  at  least  once 
every  year,  in  your  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  ? 

ADVICES. 

Advices  to  be  read,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
in  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Preparative 
meetings  of  men  and  women  Friends:  they 
are  to  be  read  in  the  men's  and  women's 
meetings  separately. 

Take  heed,  dear  Friends,  we  entreat  you, 
to  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
leads,  through  unfeigned  repentance  and  liv- 
ing faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  reconciliation 
with  our  heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  blessed 
hope  of  eternal  life,  purchased  for  us  by  the 
one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

Be  earnestly  concerned  in  religious  meet- 
ings reverently  to  present  yourselves  before 
the  Lord,  and  seek,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  worship  God  through  Jesu3  Christ. 
Be  in  the  frequent  practice  of  waiting  upon 
God  in  private  retirement,  with  prayer  and 
supplication,  honestly  examining  yourselves 


as  to  your  growth  in  grace,  and  your  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  to  come. 

Be  careful  to  make  a  profitable  and  reli- 
gious use  of  those  portions  of  time  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  are  not  occupied 
by  our  meetings  for  worship. 

Live  in  love  as  Christian  brethren,  ready 
to  be  helpful  one  to  another,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  each  other  in  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions of  life. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men,  desiring  the 
true  happiness  of  all  ;  and  be  liberal  to  the 
poor,  endeavouring  to  promote  their  temporal, 
moral,  and  religious  well-being. 

With  a  tender  conscience,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  take 
heed  to  the  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this  life. 

Maintain  strict  integrity  in  all  your  trans- 
actions in  trade,  and  in  your  other  outward 
concerns,  remembering  that  you  will  have  to 
account  for  the  mode  of  acquiring,  and  the 
manner  of  using,  your  possessions. 

Watch,  with  Christian  tenderness,  over  the 
opening  minds  of  your  offspring;  inure  them 
to  habits  of  self-restraint  and  filial  obedience; 
carefully  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  seek  for  ability  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  love  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  their  Redeemer,  and  their 
Sanctifier. 

Observe  simplicity  and  moderation  in  the 
furniture  of  your  houses,  and  in  the  supply  of 
your  tables,  as  well  as  in  your  personal  attire, 
and  that  of  your  families. 

Be  diligent  in  the  private  and  daily  family 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  guard 
carefully  against  the  introduction  of  improper 
books  into  your  families. 

Be  careful  to  place  out  children,  of  all  de- 
grees, with  those  Friends  whose  care  and  ex- 
ample will  be  most  likely  to  conduce  to  their 
preservation  from  evil ;  prefer  such  assistants, 
servants,  and  apprentices,  as  are  members  of 
our  religious  Society;  not  demanding  exor- 
bitant apprentice  fees,  lest  you  frustrate  the 
care  of  Friends  in  these  respects. 

Encourage  your  apprentices  and  servants 
of  all  descriptions  to  attend  public  worship, 
making  way  for  them  herein:  and  exercise  a 
watchful  care  for  their  moral  and  religious 
improvement. 

Be  careful  to  make  your  wills  and  settle 
your  outward  affairs  in  time  of  health;  and, 
when  you  accept  the  office  of  guardian,  ex- 
ecutor, or  trustee,  be  faithful  and  diligent  in 
the  fulfilment  of  your  trust. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  let  your  conversation 
be  such  as  becometh  the  gospel.  Exercise 
yourselves  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 
Watch  over  one  another  for  good  ;  and  when 
occasions  of  uneasiness  first  appear  in  any, 
let  them  be  treated  with  in  privacy  and  ten- 
derness, before  the  matter  be  communicated 
to  another:  and  Friends,  every  where,  are 
advised  to  maintain  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  1791.— 1801.— 1833. 

ADVICES  TO  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

Let  ministers  and  elders  be  constant  in 
their  endeavours  to  live  under  the  govern- 


ment of  Christ,  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Let  ministers  and  elders  be  frequent  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  diligent  in  medi- 
tating upon  them,  and  careful  not  to  misquote 
or  misapply  them.  In  preaching,  writing,  or 
conversing  about  the  things  of  God,  let  them 
keep  to  the  form  of  sound  words  or  to  Scrip- 
ture terms. 

Let  all  be  careful  faithfully  to  occupy  the 
spiritual  gifts  entrusted  to  them  to  the  honour 
of  God. 

Let  all  be  careful,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts  in  the  ministry,  to  wait  for  the  renewed 
putting  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  earn- 
estly concerned  that  they  proceed  and  con- 
clude in  the  life  and  power  of  the  gospel;  and 
they  are  advised  on  all  occasions  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  exceed  the  measure  of  their  gift. 

Let  them  be  cautious  of  laying  too  great 
stress  on  the  authority  of  their  ministry,  by 
too  positively  asserting  a  divine  motion:  the 
baptising  power  of  the  spirit  of  truth  accom- 
panying the  words,  being  the  true  evidence. 

Let  ministers  be  careful  how  they  enter 
upon  disputed  points  in  their  testimony;  or 
make  such  objections  as  they  do  not  clearly 
answer;  or  give  repeated  expectations  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Let  all  be  cautious  of  using  unnecessary 
preambles,  or  hurting  meetings  by  additions 
towards  the  conclusion,  when  the  meeting 
was  left  well  before. 

Let  ministers  and  elders  be  especially  care- 
ful, whilst  diligent  when  engaged  in  business, 
not  to  become  entangled  with  the  cares  of  this 
world ;  let  them  guard  against  the  snare  of 
accumulating  wealth,  and  be  examples  of 
Christian  moderation  and  contentment  in  all 
things. 

Let  ministers  at  all  times  be  tender  of  each 
other's  reputation  ;  and  let  them  be  watchful 
not  to  hurt  each  other's  service  in  religious 
meetings,  but  let  every  one  have  a  tender  re- 
gard for  others.  Let  nothing  be  done  or 
offered  with  a  view  to  popularity,  but  in  hu- 
mility and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Let  ministers  avoid  all  unbecoming  tones, 
sounds,  gestures,  and  all  affectation;  these  not 
being  agreeable  to  Christian  gravity.  Let 
them  be  careful,  when  they  travel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth,  not  to  make  their  visits  burthen- 
some,  or  the  gospel  chargeable.  Men  and 
women  are  cautioned  against  travelling  to- 
gether as  companions  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  offence. 

Let  none  presume  to  prophesy  in  their  own 
spirits  against  any  nation,  town,  people,  or 
person. 

Let  all  beware  of  too  much  familiarity, 
which,  biassing  the  judgment  and  producing 
an  undue  attachment,  tends  to  hurt. 

Let  ministers  and  elders  be  careful  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things, 
keeping  their  whole  conversation  unspotted, 
and  being  examples  of  meekness,  temperance, 
patience,  and  charity. 

Let  the  elders  cherish  a  deep  religious  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  those  who  are  called  to 
the  ministry.  Let  them  watch  especially  over 
the   young   and    inexperienced  with    tender 
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Christian  concern,  encouraging  them  in   the'      Striking  is  the  contrast,  between  the  ap 
right  way  of  the  Lord.  Iprehended  duty  to  parents  in  the  present  day, 


And  lastly,  as  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
an  especial  part  of  worship,  they  must  be  per- 
formed in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  a  right  un- 
derstanding seasoned  with  grace.  Therefore 
let  ministers  be  careful  how  and  what  they 
offer  in  prayer,  avoiding  many  words  and  re- 
petitions; and  let  all  be  cautious  of  too  often 
repeating  the  high  and  holy  name  of  God,  or 
his  attributes  by  a  long  conclusion  ;  neither 
let  prayer  be  in  a  formal  and  customary  way 
to  conclude  a  meeting  ;  nor  without  an  awful 
sense  of  Divine  influence.  1775. — 1792.— 
1833. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee." 

How  little  do  we  see  or  hear  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  important  commandment,  which  was  re- 
cognised and  strengthened  by  our  blessed 
Lord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  plainly 
appear,  that  it  is  designed,  not  only  for  the 
government  of  children,  (according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word,)  but  all 
for  the  observance  of  those  who  have  arrived 
to  ripened  age,  and  who  may  have  attained 
to  an  independence  of  character  and  of  stand 
ing  in  the  world,  so  far  as  an  independence 
of  character  and  of  standing  is  the  privilege 
of  the  rightly  exercised  Christian,  whose 
standing,  though  noble,  must  be  humble,  or 
he  ceases  to  be  the  true  Christian. 

"  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and 
speak  unto  them,  and  bring  them  into  th( 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  into  one  of  the  cham 
bers  and  give  them  wine  to  drink."  This 
word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah 
and  the  remarkable  recital  of  filial  obedience 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  revived  whilst 
reading  the  chapter  which  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  "  The  Friend,"  as  an  extract  from 
the  writings  of  Caroline  Fry.  A  chapter 
aptly  introduced  at  this  time,  and  worthy  to 
be  considered  by  parents  and  all  others  in- 
trusted with  the  important  and  interesting 
charge  of  training  the  infant  mind. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  with  this  author,  that 
what  it  is  the  duty  of  a  child  to  fulfil,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  parent  to  require:  and  that  the 
parent  is  not  at  liberty  to  relinquish  the  obe- 
dience of  the  child  ;  I  desire  to  strengthen 
the  things  that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die. 
For  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  sorrow- 
ful and  conspicuous  is  the  declension  from 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  which  marks 
our  day  ;  and  is  bringing  reproach  upon  us  as 
a  Society  existing  under  a  high  profession  of 
Christianity.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
declension  has  had  its  principal  origin  in  the 
want  of  a  maintenance  of  true  Christian  pa- 
rental dignity  and  authority; — that  dignity 
and  authority  for  which  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel give  an  indubitable  title:  and  with  which, 
through  an  humble  watchful  abidance  in  the 
truth,  a  parent  may  be  clothed.  But  for  want 
of  this,  alas!  the  fruits  unto  us  are  bitter: 
they  are  even  as  the  fruits  of  a  poisonous 
plant. 


nd  that  which  is  displayed  by  the  trial  of  the 
obedience  of  the  Rechabites  unto  Jonadab, 
their  father.  For  when  in  accordance  with 
the  command  of  the  Highest,  Jeremiah,  his 
servant,  set  before  the  sons  of  the  house  of 
the  Rechabites  pots  full  of  wine,  and  cups, 
and  said,  "Drink  ye  wine,"  their  answer 
was,  "  We  will  drink  no  wine,  for  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  commanded 
us  saying,  'ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither 
ye,  nor  your  sons  for  ever  :  neither  shall  ye 
build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard, 
nor  have  any:  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell 
in  tents,  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the 
land  where  ye  be  strangers.'  "  And,  "  Thus," 
say  they,  "  we  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jo- 
nadab, the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father,  in  all 
that  he  hath  charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine  all 
our  days,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our 
daughters;  nor  to  build  houses  for  us  to  dwell 
n:  neither  have  we  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor 
seed;  but  we  have  dwelt  in  tents,  and  have 
obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that  Jona- 
Qur  father  commanded  us."  And  we 
find  that  this  language  went  forth  unto  them 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel; 
"  Because  ye  have  obeyed  the  commandment 
of  Jonadab  your  father,  and  kept  all  his  pre 
cepts,  and  done  according  unto  all  that  he 
hath  commanded  you :  therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Jona- 
dab the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  for  ever." 

This  exposition  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Rechabites  which  obtained  a  blessing  upon 
the  house  of  Jonadab  for  ever,  leaves  us  no 
place  to  suppose  that  he  or  his  children 
through  whom  his  peculiar  injunctions  were 
designed  to  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
either  entered  into,  or  were  called  upon  to 
enter  into,  any  reasoning,  respecting  them, 
in  order  that  the  understandings  of  their 
children  might  be  convinced  of  any  other 
necessity  or  propriety  for  obeying  them,  than 
the  propriety  of  obeying  the  commandment. 
For  it  is  with  these  words  that  Jonadab  winds 
up  his  charge,  "  That  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  in  which  ye  be  strangers;"  words 
remarkably  and  closely  corresponding  in  im- 
port with,  and  no  doubt  built  upon  the  first 
commandment  with  promise,  viz.  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  We  find  no  reasoning 
here,  but  we  find  the  blessing.  On  the  con- 
trary Eli  was  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High, 
and  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  was  favoured 
th  light  from  the  Almighty.  He  knew  that 
his  sons  did  evil;  and  we  find  him  reasoning 
with  his  sons,  "  Why  do  ye  such  things?  for 
I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all  this  people. 
Nay,  my  sons;  for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I 
hear:  ye  make  the  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
gress. If  one  man  sin  against  another  the 
judge  shall  judge  him  :  but  if  a  man  sin 
against  the  Lord,  who  shall  entreat  for  him?" 
Thus  reasoned  Eli  with  his  sons,  but  he  re- 
strained them  not,  and  on  his  house  was  pro- 
nounced the  curse.  "  The  iniquity  of  Eli's 
house  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  nor 


offering  for  ever."  And  this  was  the  ini- 
quity for  which  Eli's  house  was  to  be  judged 
for  ever,  "  Because  his  sons  made  themselves 
vile,  and  he  restrained  not."  M.  H. 


For  "The Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

In  the  year  1670,  John  Gratton  married 
and  settled  near  Monyash.  His  wife,  being  a 
pious  woman,  was  very  desirous  he  should 
accompany  her  to  hear  the  priest  of  the  pa- 
rish; but  having  tried  so  many  seels,  without 
finding  that  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus, 
which  alone  could  afford  him  a  solid  hope  of 
future  happiness,  he  declined  going.  His 
mind  wasfrequenlly  assailed  with  strong  tempt- 
ations, the  enemy  seeking  the  ruin  of  both 
soul  and  body  by  various  devices,  all  which 
trials  he  kept  secret,  not  choosing  to  unfold 
them  to  his  wife,  lest  it  should  trouble  her, 
and  put  her  in  fear  concerning  his  safety. 

The  experience  of  John  Gratton,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  other  true  Christians,  furnishes 
convincing  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  a 
good  profession,  or  the  most  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  external  duties  of  religion,  to  give 
peace  to  the  soul  in  the  prospect  of  death,  un- 
less it  has  witnessed  the  great  work  of  rege- 
neration. A  man  may  live  a  strictly  mora] 
life — may  sustain  an  excellent  and  amiable 
character  in  all  the  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions— may  entertain  a  high  respect  for  reli- 
gion,— be  punctual  in  attending  places  of 
worship  and  serious  in  his  demeanour  while 
there,  may  be  actively  engaged  in  works  of 
benevolence  and  utility,  and  zealous  in  the 
prosecution  of  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  yet  be  a  stranger  to  that  spiritual 
work  which  alone  brings  salvation,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  well  founded,  scriptural,  hope  for 
the  life  that  is  to  come.  This  is  no  argument 
against  the  performance  of  any  or  all  of  these 
duties,  nor  is  it  adduced  here  to  disparage 
them;  but  merely  to  show  that  they  will  not 
afford  us  any  ground  of  hope  for  final  accept- 
ance; and  to  guard  against  the  delusive,  but 
too  common  idea,  that  the  devotion  of  our 
nd  talents,  and  money,  to  these  lauda- 
ble and  noble  purposes,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  daily  self-denial,  and  bearing  the  cross, 
which  our  Saviour  enjoins  on  all  those  who 
would  come  after  him.  There  is  no  salvation 
but  in  and  through  Christ;  and  as  certainly  as 
he  gave  his  precious  life  an  atonement  for 
our  sins,  that  they  might  be  freely  blotted  out 
thereby  upon  our  sincere  repentance,  so  cer- 
tainly does  he  require  that  all  his  disciples 
should  experience  a  thorough  change  of  heart, 
through  the  effectual  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature — old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new,  and  all 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  guard  against  the  error  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  because  it  is  exceedingly  plau- 
sible and  agreeable  to  the  unregenerate  mind. 
Many  persons  appear  to  entertain  extremely 
vague  and  indistinct  notions  on  the  subject 
of  personal  holiness,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
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risk  their  eternal  happiness  on  uncertain  and 
crroundless  conjectures.  They  resolve  to  live 
a  correct  moral  life,  to  avoid  injuring  any  one, 
and  be  kind  and  courteous  to  their  ir.ends  and 
neighbours,  and  these  with  some  general  ideas 
of  "the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
suppose  will  be  religion  enough  to  screen  them 
from  everlasting  misery.  There  is  something 
so  harsh  in  the  idea  that  amiable  and  polite 
people,  who  entertain  a  great  respect  for  re- 
liaious  things,  and  make  useful  and  estimable 
citizens,  should  be  finally  lost,  that  in  the  very 
face  of  all  the  concurrent  testimony  ol  Holy 
Scripture,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  coming  to 
the  conclusion  it  cannot  be  so,and  that  religion 
is  not  so  serious  and  strict  a  matter  as  some 
imagine,— that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  asserting  that  no- 
thino  less  than  repentance,  conversion,  and 
renouncing  the  world,  can  possibly  save  us 
from  "  the  worm  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire 
that  is  never  quenched." 

On  this  subject,  John  Gratton  says—'  1 
saw  that  I  wanted  to  be  born  again,  and  to  be 
made  a  new  creature.  My  exercise  was  very 
great,  and  no  comfort  could  I  meet  with  in 
Env  thina  this  world  afforded,  without  the  en- 
joy'ment  of  the  Lord's  presence.  For  this 
travailed  in  spirit,  and  felt  some  hopes  that 
my  prayers  would  be  answered;  which  bless- 
ed be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  witnessed.  For 
in  his  own  time  he  caused  the  spirit  of  his  Son 
to  arise  in  my  heart  with  power  and  efficacy. 
Then  I  saw  that  it  was  this  which  I  had  so 
long  grieved,  the  sense  whereof  begot  a  godly 
sorrow,  and  as  I  yielded  obedience  to  its  mani- 
festations, it  showed  me  the  way  of  life,  and 
gave  me  power  to  become  a  child  ot  dod. 

«  One  day  as  I  was  riding  on  the  road,  in 
great  exercise,  taking  a  view  of  my  state,  1 
was  brought  under  deep  tribulation  and 

this   condition,  when    1    was 


Now  I  had  such  a  sense  and  assurance  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  to  me  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  for  his  sake,  who  now  was  become  pre- 
cious to  me,  that  if  I  had  died  in  that  hour  I 
was  satisfied  of  my  soul's  eternal  happiness 
and  peace.  All  fear  of  death  and  hell  was 
taken  away.  Happy  day  ii  was  to  my  soul. 
Oh !  how  I  loved  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
were  never  so  sweet  and  precious  to  me  be- 
fore, and  I  loved  all  people  and  greatly  de- 
sired that  they  might  be  brought  to  the  know- 
.edge  of  the  truth,  for  I  knew  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  all  should  be  saved.'' 

Up  to  this  time  John  Gratton  had  never 
attended  a  religious  meeting  of  the  Society^f 
Friends,  nor  been  in  company 


ith  its  mem 


bers,  except  on  the  occasion  w 


hich  has  been 


guish — and 

fudging  and  condemning  myself,  and  the  very 
sorrows  of  hell  seemed  to  take  hold  on  me, 
even  then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  appear  in 
me,  and  visit  me  with  his  '  day-spring  from  on 
high,'  so  that  my  inward  man  was  full  ot  the 
power  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
heavenly,  glorious  light  shone  in  me.  O  then 
I  was  glad  and  my  soul  filled  with  joy,  be 
cause  I  had  met  with  him  who  was  able  tt 
teach  me  all  things;  and  who  gave  me  to  see 
that  my  sins  would  he  remitted  and  forgi 
in  and  through  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  now 
become  my  light  and  my  salvation,  and  living 
faith  in  him  sprang  up  in  me,  for  I  felt  streng th 
given  me  to  believe  on  his  name.  1  he  Holy 
Scriptures  were  also  opened  to  my  under- 
standing to  my  admiration  and  joy  and  I  un- 
derstood them  far  beyond  what  1  had  done 
before,  and  they  became  more  than  ever  sweet, 
precious  and  comfortable  to  me,  so  that  1 
wondered  I  had  never  seen  them  so  before 
although  I  had  read  them  so  much  riig   <      m 

"My  great  concern  now  was  to  attend  to 
this  blessed  spirit  in  my  heart,  and  be  obedient 
to  its  teachings;  for  this  was  my  witness 
which  would  either  excuse  me  or  accuse  me, 
according  to  my  deeds-it  was  my  reprover 
and  instructor,  and  showed  me  all  1  did,  and 
no  thought,  word  or  action  was  hid  from  him. 


noticed.  The  impressions  which  had  recently 
been  made  upon  his  mind  corresponded  en- 
tirely with  those  with  which  he  bad  been  fa- 
voured on  that  occasion,  and  which  he  had 
then  rejected,  because  they  were  so  directly 
at  variance  with  his  natural  inclinations.  He 
was  now  earnest  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  for 
right  direction,  that  he  might  be  favoured 
with  a  clear  evidence  as  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  ought  to  unite  himself.  In  this 
seeking,  humble  state,  the  conviction  was  set- 
tled in  his  mind  that  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  join  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  allusion  to 
this  he  observes,  "  I  felt  a  part  in  me  that  was 
sorry,  for  if  it  had  been  any  other  people,  1 
miaht  have  been  more  at  liberty  to  please  the 
wcfrld  and  to  have  kept  its  friendship  and  not 
been  so  hated  by  it-for  these  were  despised, 
persecuted  and  suffered  deeply  beyond  all 
others.  Now  seeing  I  bad  such  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  the  truth,  I  was  desirous  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  afraid  of  losing  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  that  which  the  Lord  in  mercy  had 
given  me  the  enjoyment  of,  and  was  pleased 
to  let  me  see  that  no  man  could  take  from 
me,  if  I  did  it  not  myself." 

»  After  some  time  I  heard  of  a  meeting  at 
Exton  at  the  house  of  a  Widow  Farnay,  whose 
husband  had  been  an  honest  Friend.  I  went 
to  it  and  found  that  clivers  Friends  had  come 
many  miles,  and  I  was  confirmed  that  they  were 
in  that  religion  whereof  I  had  been  convinced, 
though  thev  were  so  much  derided  by  the 
world.  There  was  little  said  in  that  meeting, 
but  as  I  sat  still  in  it,  bowed  in  spirit  before 
the  Lord,  I  felt  him  with  me  and  with  Friends, 
and  saw  that  they  had  their  minds  retired,  and 
wailed  to  feel  his  presence  and  power  to  ope- 
rate in  their  hearts  to  make  them  spiritual 
worshippers,  who  worshipped  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  1  was  sensible  that  they  felt  and 
tasted  of  the  Lord's  goodness  as  I  also  did  at 
that  time,  and  though  few  words  were  spoken 
yet  1  was  well  satisfied  with  the  meeting.  More 
true  comfort,  refreshment  and  satisfaction  did 
1  meet  with  in  that  meeting  than  ever  I  had 
before — praises  be  to  the  Lord 


proached  for  Christ's  sake,  and  accounted 
worthy  to  partake  with  Friends  in  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ  that  were  yet  behind  in  his 
body;  and  it  arose  in  me, '  Now  I  have  got 
the  name,  O  that  I  may  be  truly  brought  into 
the  nature  of  God's  people.' 

"  But  there  were  several  things  that  as  yet 
I  saw  not  clearly  through;  though  I  felt  the 
Lord  with  me,  and  was  sure  that  it  was  the 
truth,  yet  I  intended,  in  the  secret  of  my 
mind,  not  to  imitate  the  Quakers,  but  I  would 
put  off  my  hat  to  men,  and  use  the  same  lan- 
guage that  I  had  done;  for  1  did  not  like  their 
plain  language  and  behaviour  to  people,  nor 
was  I  willing  to  come  into  the  practice  there- 
of in  imitation  of  Friends,  thinking  I  should 
please  people  better,  if  I  said  you  to  a  single 
person,  and  put  off  my  hat  to  them  ;  tor  many 
love  to  be  worshipped,  though  there  is  no 
worship  due  to  any  creature  on  earth. 

»  And  after  some  time,  as  I  was  riding  on 
the  road,  and  waiting,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
arose  livingly  in  my  heart,  saying,  speak  truth 
to  thy  neighbour,  be  not  double  tongued ;  re- 
spect no  man's  person. 

"This  fully  satisfied  me;  and  I  saw  I  was 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little 
child,  and  was  to  learn  anew  to  speak  and 
walk,  and  stood  in  need  to  be  helped  and  held 
up  by  the  secret  hand  of  the  Almighty  omni- 
present God,  and  to  mind  him  in  all  I  said, 
and  in  all  my  walkings  and  doings.  I  came 
to  see  that  this  had  been  the  language  of  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  language  of  all 
the  righteous  people  in  all  ages,  and  that  no 
prophet,  apostle  or  servant  of  God  did  ever 
use  any  other  language  to  him,  either  in 
prayer,  praises,  or  in  their  writings  in  any 
age.  I  saw  that  God  changeth  not,  and  that 
as  men  truly  turn  to  him,  they  come  to  be 
true  men.  But  this  language  and  conversation 
was  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  that  would  have 
pleased  men  and  had  their  praise,  which  I  got 
when  I  was  young,  and  it  went  hard  with  me 
to  lose  it  all,  which  I  knew  I  must,  for  they 
took  offence  at  me  for  my  obedience  to  the 
Lord.  But  I  gave  up  to  the  will  of  God 
in  which  I  found  life  and  peace  to  my  soul, 
and  great  encouragement  and  joy  in  the 
Lord,  though  this  way  of  speaking  and  car- 
riage went  very  hard  with  me,  and  was  a 
great  cross  to  mv  natural  part,  and  helped  to 
lay  rne  very  low,  and  to  mortify  the  old  man 
in  me,  and"  made  me  willing  to  be  a  fool  in 
the  eves  of  the  world,  and  to  be  despised  of 


forever - 

was  sorely  grieved  that  1  went  among  Friends; 
and  the  people  of  the  town  began  to  rage, 
,0,ne  disputed  with  me,  some  cursed  me,  and 
some  defended  me,  while  others  derided  and 
mocked  me,  calling  after  me,  Quaker,  Qua- 
ker. When  I  heard  them  thus  call  me,  my 
heart  was  glad,  and  filled  with  joy  that  I  was 


Be  the  plan  ever  so  excellent,  or  the  archi- 
tects ever  so  able,  yet  no  man  in  his  wits 
would  undertake  to  build  a  palace  with  mere 
mud  and  dirt.  There  must  he  fit  materials; 
and  without  a  religious  principle,  men  can 
never  be  fit  materials  for  any  society,  much 
less  for  a  republic.  Religion  is  the  centre 
which  unites  and  the  cement  which  connects 
the  several  pails  or  members  of  the  political 
body.—  Berkeley. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

Among  a  number  of  reports,  &c.  which  I 
received  some  days  since,  from  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,"  was  the 
following  tract.  Its  republication  will,  per- 
haps, prove  useful.  It  is  a  touching  picture 
— an  awful  warning.  V. 

THE   OUTCAST. 

Do  you  observe  that  wretched  and  forlorn- 
looking  object,  moving  along  with  downcast 
looks  and  hurried  gait,  as  if  anxious  to  avoid 
observation  ?  he  is  miserably  poor,  and  he  has 
not  one  friend  left  him  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
He  is  dressed,  as  you  see,  in  an  old  threadbare 
coat,  which  has  once  been  black,  but  the  co- 
lour is  now  nameless,  and  it  is  close  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin,  prohably  to  conceal  the  ci 
cumstance  that  he  has  neither  shirt  nor  waist- 
coat. His  old  tattered  trowsers  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  coat,  they  hang  in  loose  folds  about 
his  heels.  Both  garments  are  too  large  for 
him,  having  been  made  for  one  in  more  pros- 
perous circumstances,  and  transferred  by  the 
hand  of  compassion  to  the  emaciated  body  of 
this  Outcast.  His  boots,  you  will  notice,  are 
patched  all  over,  and  are  without  heels;  alter- 
nately as  he  plants  his  feet  upon  the  ground  he 
appears  to  halt,  for  the  sole  is  partly  loose 
from  the  one  boot,  and  his  toes  are  protrud- 
ing through  the  other.  His  hat  is  nearly 
brimless,  and  it  is  so  greasy  and  weather- 
beaten,  that  its  fellow  on  a  dunghill  would  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  perfect  security. 

He  has  just  been  begging  a  few  pence  from 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  has  been  refused. 
He  has  wearied  out  those  who  once  were  his 
friends,  by  his  importunity,  but  more  by  his 
conduct,  and  his  most  pressing  solicitations 
now  produce  but  little  effect. 

See — he  turns  back — some  new  thought 
has  occurred  to  him.  Examine  his  counte- 
nance as  he  passes,  and  you  will  observe  that 
it  i3  care-worn,  haggard,  and  bloated,  and  yet 
he  has  not  reached  the  meridian  of  life.  Poor 
man !  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  but  has  no 
home;  his  wife  has  gone  to  live  with  her 
friends,  and  his  children  are  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  others.  He  is  hopeless,  helpless, 
and  pennyless,  dragging  out  day  by  day  a  mi- 


serable existence,  despised  by  some,  condemn- 
ed by  others,  and  shunned  by  all.  He  is  a 
Drunkard,  and  in  consequence  of  being  a 
drunkard  he  has  become  an  Outcast. 

You  may  think   tbere  is  neither  harm  nor 
danger  in  moderate  drinking,  but  I  say  look 
at  the   history  of  the  poor  Outcast  whom  you 
have  just  seen  in  such  a  deplorable  condition. 
He   was    once   a   respectable,    well-behaved 
young  man.     I  knew  him  when   he  was  the 
leading  salesman  in  a  first-rate  retail  shop;  he 
was   then   a   good-looking  man,  remarkably 
neat  in  his  apparel,  and  cleanly  in  his  person; 
he  was  clever  at  his  business,  respected  by  his 
employer,  and  by  all  the  customers  who  fre- 
quented the  shop.     For  years  he  was  a  con- 
fidential servant,  and  was  always  to  be  found 
at  his  post.     But  he  began  by  tasting  a  little, 
and  that  in  the  free,  friendly,  social  way,  with 
his  respectable  acquaintances,  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over.     For  years  there 
was  nothing  beyond  what  the  customs  of  so- 
ciety have  allowed,  and  what   we  have  been 
accustomed,    however   erroneously,    to   call 
moderation.     He  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  married  into  a  respectable 
mily.    Success  seemed  to  follow  him;  he  had 
soon  an  interesting  young  family  around  him, 
and  before  him  was  every  prospect  of  worldly 
prosperity.     But  his  moderate  drinking  prac- 
tices continued;  and   he  was   very  kind  and 
hospitable,  at  first  within  his  means,  and  by 
and  by  beyond  them. 

His  visiters  and  acquaintances  became  nu- 
merous, the  bottle  was  always  produced  as  a 
necessary  help  to  spend  the  evening  agreeably, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  routine 
was  gone  through  in  his  visits  abroad.  By 
these  means,  that  which  was  at  first  indulgence 
became  habit,  and  habit  ripened  into  craving 
appetite;  the  bottle  became  necessary  every 
evening,  and  at  last  at  times  during  the  day. 
Insensibly  our  poor  Outcast  had  been  imbib- 
ing a  new  principle  of  life,  and  when  too  late 
he  felt  that  he  could  nut  live  without  the  sti- 
mulus of  spirits.  The  necessary  consequences 
followed;  his  business  was  neglected  and  left 
to  the  care  of  others:  his  poor  wife,  who  had 
been  an  unconscious  witness  of  that  evil  which 
was  fast  working  their  ruin,  began  to  remon- 
strate, but  in  vain;  she  had  not  seen  the  aw- 
ful danger  connected  with  moderate  drinking, 
and  she  now  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  what  the  world  calls  excess.  The 
tavern  became  his  resort,  and  low  fellows  his 
companions,  and  the  same  week  saw  him  a 
bankrupt  and  a  degraded,  hopeless,  and  to  all 
appearance,  irreclaimable  drunkard.  Oh  the 
misery  which  followed  !  he  became  a  prisoner 
and  a  beggar — his  family  were  scattered;  and, 
after  having  filled  several  very  menial  situa- 


tions, he  now  wanders  about,  the  forlorn  ob- 
ject you  have  just  seen  him. 

The  world  reckons  him  a  lost  man;  and 
there  is  certainly  a  fearful  chasm  between  him 
and  the  respectable  sober  community;  but  the 
Temperance  Society  has  taught  me  to  believe 
that  still  there  is  hope.  She  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  and  stretehing  out  her  be- 
nevolent hands,  she  says  to  him  and  to  all  such 
characters,  "  The  leap  is  great,  but  come,  try; 
by  one  strong  effort,  aided  by  my  arm,  under 
God,  you  may  regain  the  bank,  and  flee  to  the 
city  of  refuge  to  which  I  point  you." 

I  never  thought  so  much  about  drinking, 
drunkards,  and  drunkenness,  as  I  have  done 
since  the  introduction  of  Temperance  Socie- 
ties into  this  country.  Formerly  I  could  smile 
at  the  silly  idiotic  stare  and  stupid  swagger  of 
the  drunkard,  as  he  reeled  past  me,  uttering 
his  senseless  jargon;  but  1  can  smile  no  longer, 
— and  the  drink  which  makes  the  drunkard  I 
put  far  from  me,  lest  I  should  be  beguiled  into 
the  same  track,  and  ultimately  fill  a  drunkard's 
grave;  or  lest,  by  my  example,  I  should  en- 
courage others,  perhaps  my  own  dear  chil- 
dren, to  enter  upon  that  course  which  so  fre- 
quently ends  in  crime,  disgrace,  3nd  ruin. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  little  ardent  spi- 
rit taken  as  a  beverage,  or  as  an  occasional 
luxury,  mixed  or  unmixed,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  drunken  appetite:  fre- 
quent tasting  and  social  parties  strengthen  and 
confirm  it  into  a  habit,  and  this  habit  of  taking 
a  little,  in  very  many  instances,  ends  in  a 
course  of  life  injurious  to  the  purse,  injurious 
to  the  character,  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
injurious  to  the  family;  in  short,  ruinous  to 
soul  and  body,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Are 
we  to  run  the  risk  of  all  these  tremendous 
consequences  to  ourselves,  and  to  encourage 
by  our  example  others  in  doing  so,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  our  animal  appetite  ? 
(fur  there  is  nothing  either  moral  or  intellec- 
tual in  drinking.)  I  say,  with  the  Temper- 
ance Societies,  NO;  and  I  counsel  and  warn 
you  to  have  done  with  ardent  spirit  for  ever, 
for  your  own  sake,  for  your  children'3  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  your  country  and  the  world  at 
large.  I  see  no  way  of  preventing  drunken- 
ness but  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud — cutting  it 
off  from  the  spring:  and  when  public  opinion 
hall  have  so  changed  in  Britain  that  her  sons 
and  daughters  shall  view  ardent  spirits  in  their 
true  light,  not  only  as  a  poison,  but  as  a  de- 
mon of  mischief  and  crime,  and  every  evil 
work,  then  shall  we  with  one  consent  banish 
it  from  our  land,  and  the  waters  of  wicked- 
which  have  long  threatened  to  over- 
whelm us,  shall  be  assuaged. 

The  Temperance  Society  does  atonce,  what 
thousands  have  spent  years  in  vainly  endea- 
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vouring  to  perform; — it  shows  the  way  by 
which  the  drunken  outcasts  may  be  instantly 
restored  to  society,  and  by  which  the  supply 
of  new  victims  shall  be  cut  oft'.  Let  them  ab- 
stain entirely  from  strong  drink,  and  enrol 
their  names  as  members  of  the  society.  The 
drunkards  will  immediately  be  received  as 
friends  and  brethren,  and  by  adhering  to  the 
principle  all  may  yet  be  well,  while  the  sober 
part  of  the  community  will  also  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  forming  habits  which  too 
frequently  end  in  ruinous  excess. 

I  shall  go  and  tell  this  to  this  poor  Outcast. 
May  that  success  follow  my  efforts  in  his  case, 
which  have  followed  the  efforts  of  others  in 
similar  circumstances;  and  do  you  reflect  se- 
riously on  the  evil  and  danger  of  moderate 
drinking.  May  the  conviction  that  the  streams 
of  moderation  supply  the  ocean  of  drunken- 
ness, induce  you  to  flee  from  the  reach  of  harm, 
and  prompt  you  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
cause  of  Temperance  Societies,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  destruction  of  that  monster 
which  has  made  greater  havoc  among  men 
than  either  war,  or  pestilence,  or  famine. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Granite  Mountain  cut  into  a  Statue  —Bamboo 
Forest. 

One  of  the  numbers  of  "  Waldie's  Select 
Circulating  Library,"  lately  falling  in  my  way, 
occupied  with  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,"  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall;  I  was  much 
entertained  with  some  of  his  sketches  of  Hin- 
doo scenery.  I  transmit  for  insertion,  an  ex- 
tract or  two.  P. 

"  During  my  stay  in  Mysore,  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion thirty  miles  north  of  Seringapatam,  to 
examine  a  huge  statue  of  solid  granite,  nearly 
seventy  feet  in  height,  at  a  place  with  a  name 
almost  as  long  as  the  statue  itself — Shrivana- 
balagol.  It  is  wonderful  how  indifferent  most 
people,  living  on  any  given  spot  of  the  earth's 
surface,  become  to  the  sights  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  for  when  I  asked  at  the 
Mysore  residency  for  information  about  this 
extraordinary  colossal  statue,  which  lies  with- 
in one  night's  journey,  I  found  the  greater 
number  of  the  party  had  never*  seen  it;  nor 
could  I  prevail  on  any  person  to  accompany 
me  on  the  expedition.  I  set  out,  accordingly, 
alone,  about  sunset,  went  to  bed  in  my  pa- 
lankeen, and  never  awoke  till  the  bearers  set 
me  down  next  morning,  on  the  pavement  of  i 
choultry  near  the  spot.  As  I  could  see  no 
thing  of  the  statue,  however,  for  an  interven 
ing  grove  of  trees,  I  ran  to  the  corner  of  the 
wood,  where  I  suddenly  obtained  a  view  of 
this  astonishing  work  of  art,  standing  up  boldly 
against  the  sky,  and  showing  itself  above  a 
low  range  of  intermediate  hills. 

"  I  certainly  never  saw  any  work  of  man 
before  or  since,  which  gave  me  so  complete 
an  idea  of  a  giant,  as  this  extraordinary  statue 
It  has  sometimes  been  described  as  an  image 
of  Boodh;  but  I  understand  that  it  represe 
Gomuta  Raya,  a  celebrated  saint  of  the  Jains 
— a  set  of  Hindoos,  differing  in  some  import 
ant  respects  from  the  Brahminical,  and  alsc 
from  the  Boodhist  varieties  of  oriental  super 
stition. 


"  I  possessed  no  exact  means  of  measuring 
its  height;  but  the  authorities  I  have  consulted 
on  this  point  vary  between  sixty-seven  feet  and 
seventy  feet  three  inches,  which  is  the  height 
stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan;  and,  from  such  esti 
mates  as  I  could  make,  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
be  much  less.  It  is  admirably  placed  for  ef- 
fect, as  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  conica" 
granite  hill  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  which 
serves  for  a  pedestal.  The  statue  still  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  which  originally 
may  have  been  three  hundred  feet  high,  the 
stone  which  formed  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  having  been  carved  away,  until  no- 
thing but  the  figure  remained.  The  original 
shape  of  the  hill  cannot,  indeed,  be  correctly 
inferred  from  any  thing  we  now  see,  but  it 
probably  formed  a  steep  cone,  or  peak,  of 
which  the  bold  sculptor  has  taken  such  mag- 
nificent advantage. 

"I  have  often,  when  travelling  since  in  fo- 
reign countries,  been  struck  with  natural  forms 
and  positions,  which,  by  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  genius,  might  easily  be  turned  to  account 
for  the  construction  of  similar  colossal  figures, 
calculated,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
produce  a  much  greater  effect,  at  incalculably 
less  cost  than  the  ordinary  methods  of  casting 
or  carving  can  accomplish.  I  was  therefore 
much  rejoiced  to  hear  a  great  modern  sculp- 
tor declare,  that  he  had  long  entertained  a 
project  of  constructing  such  a  statue  in  this 
country.  On  my  showing  him  the  sketches  I 
had  made  of  the  gigantic  figure  in  Mysore, 
and  describing  it  as  minutely  as  I  could,  he 
remarked  to  himself,  "  I'll  beat  this  big  Indian 
man  yet." 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  day 
in  the  latter  end  of  September,  I  set  out  from 
the  bare  table-land  of  Mysore,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  hilly  and  thickly  wooded  regions 
overhanging  the  Malabar  country.  When  I 
awoke  in  my  palankeen,  I  knew  not  very  dis- 
tinctly where  I  had  got  to,  for  I  had  been 
dreaming  all  night  about  the  monstrous  statue 
at  Shrivanabalagol.  I  sat  up,  drew  the  door 
gently  back,  and,  looking  out,  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
magnificent  scenes  which  my  eyes  had  ever 
beheld.      It   seemed  as  if  I  were    travelling 


among  the  clustered  columns  of  some  enor- 
mous and  enchanted  Gothic  cathedral,  com- 
pared to  which  the  minster  at  York,  or  the 
cathedral  at  Winchester,  would  hav.>  seemed 
mere  baby-houses.  The  ground  extended  on 
all  sides  as  smooth,  and  flat,  and  clear  of  un- 
rwood,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  paved  with 
gravestones.  From  this  level  surface  rose  on 
every  hand,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pene- 
trate into  the  forest,  immense  symmetrical 
clusters  of  bamboo,  varying  in  diameter  at 
their  base  from  six  feet  to  twenty  or  thirty, 
and  even  to  twice  that  width,  as  I  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement.  For  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  each  of  these  clus- 
ters or  columns  preserved  a  form  nearly  cylin- 
drical, after  which  they  began  gradually  to 
swell  outwards,  each  bamboo  assuming  for 
itself  a  graceful  curve,  and  rising  to  the  height, 
some  of  sixty,  some  of  eighty,  and  some  even 
of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  the  extreme 
end  being  at  times  horizontal,  or  even  droop- 
ing gently  over,  like  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  plume.  These  gor- 
geous clusters  stood  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  from  one  another,  and  being 
totally  free  from  the  interruption  of  brush- 
wood, could  be  distinguished  at  a  great  dis- 
tance— more  than  a  mile  certainly,  in  every 
direction,  forming,  under  the  influence  of  an 
active  imagination,  naves  and  transepts,  aisles 
and  choirs,  such  as  none  but  a  Gothic  archi- 
tect ever  dared  to  conceive.  Overhead  the 
interlacing  curves  of  the  bamboos  constituted 
as  complete  a  groined  roof  as  that  of  Win- 
chester or  Westminster,  on  a  scale  of  gran- 
deur far  beyond  the  bold  conception  even  of 
those  wonderful  artists  who  devised  that  glo- 
rious school  of  architecture,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  has  raised  the  dark 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  era  of 
the  crusades  almost  to  the  level  of  the  days  of 


"  On  counting  the  separate  bamboos  in  some 
of  the  smallest,  and  also  in  some  of  the  largest 
clusters,  I  found  the  numbers  to  vary  from 
twenty  or  thirty  to  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
and  the  height  generally  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  ground  to  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  curves  overhead.  Most  of 
the  bamboos  were  somewhat  thicker  than  a 
man's  thigh  at  the  ground,  where,  as  I  have 
before  said,  they  are  clustered  so  close  as  to 
be  almost  in  contact.  They  then  taper  off 
very  gradually  to  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
point  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill.  There  oc- 
curs a  joint  at  about  every  foot  and  a  half, 
distinguished  not  only  by  a  slight  flat  ring  or 
fillet,  but  by  a  set  of  small  branches,  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  striking  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  bamboo.  These  minor  shoots  are 
again  divided  into  joints,  from  which  minor 
series  of  shoots,  still  more  minute,  are  thrown 
out;  and  so  on  for  many  successions,  the  last 
always  terminating  in  a  sharp-pointed  narrow 
leaf  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide  in  the  middle,  not  unlike  a  large  tea-leaf 
when  spread  out. 

"  As  each  bamboo  of  the  hundred  or  more 
forming  the  cluster  sends  out  shoots  from 
every  joint,  and  as  all  the  joints  of  these  su- 
bordinate tranches  do  the  same,  a  compact 
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mass  is  formed  by  these  innumerable  little 
branches,  which  cross  one  another  at  every 
possible  angle.  If  a  person  were  to  fill  a  hat 
full  of  pins  or  needles,  and  shake  it  about  for 
some  minutes,  it  might  give  a  notion  of  the 
inextricable  confusion  which  is  presented  to 
the  eye  on  looking  into  one  of  these  clustered 
columns  of  bamboos.  It  is  only  at  the  top, 
where  the  bend  takes  place,  that  the  foliage 
has  full  room  to  play,  or  where  the  tapering 
arms  of  this  magnificent  plant  form,  by  their 
meetings  and  crossings,  a  complete  system  of 
pointed  arches. 

"  What  surprised  me  very  much,  and  great 
ly  puzzled  me  at  first,  was  to  observe  that, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  lateral  shoots 
from  each  of  the  main  bamboos,  and  from  all 
the  subordinate  branches,  not  a  single  trace 
of  displacement,  or  the  slightest  obstruction 
to  the  growth  of  any  branch,  could  be  detect- 
ed. Every  person  must  have  heard  of  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  bam- 
boo. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  one  season  it 
starts  up  to  its  whole  length.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  be  true,  but  am  quite  certain  that  if 
one  of  the  main  bamboos  were  to  spring  from 
the  ground  in  the  centre,  or  even  near  the 
sides  of  the  cluster,  and  that  from  its  joints 
there  were  at  the  same  time  to  sprout  out  the 
lateral  branches  I  have  described,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  main  stem  to  force  its 
way  through  the  obstructions  presented  by  the 
net-work,  formed  by  the  little  branches  grow- 
ing from  the  joints  of  the  other  bamboos  in 
the  cluster. 

"  After  examining  a  considerable  number  of 
the  clusters,  however,  we  can,  I  think,  d 
cover  how  nature  manages  this  difficult  afTa 
When  the  bamboo  first  springs  out  of  the 
ground,  it  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist, 
but  it  is  armed  with  a  very  sharp  point,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  wooden  instrument,  called  a 
fid,  which  sailors  make  use  of  in  splicing 
ropes.  As  this  point  is  extremely  hard,  and 
the  bamboo  always  highly  polished,  it  readily 
makes  its  way  through  the  very  thickest  masses 
of  the  little  branches,  as  one  might  thrust 
sword  through  a  quickset  hedge.  Thus,  the 
bamboo,  whose  growth  is  prodigiously  rapid, 
starts  upwards,  and  by  reason  of  its  smooth 
sharp  end,  and  perfectly  smooth  sides,  easily 
makes  its  way  to  its  extreme  length  and  thick- 
ness, without,  as  I  conceive,  sending  out  a 
single  lateral  shoot  from  any  of  its  joints  till 
the  utmost]extent  has  been  gained.  The  sub- 
ordinate branches  from  the  joints  then,  but 
not  till  then,  begin  to  start  out  horizontally, 
all  these  being,  after  the  manner  of  the  prin- 
cipal stem,  exempted  from  lateral  shoots  at 
their  joints  till  their  utmost  length  has  been 
reached.  In  consequence  of  this  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, none  of  these  successive  branches, 
however  numerous  or  delicate,  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  piercing  the  confusion. 

"  I  saw  bamboos  in  every  different  stage  of 
this  process,  and,  in  particular,  I  noticed  se- 
veral of  the  main  stems  rising  to  the  height  of 
seventy  feet  and  upwards,  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour,  and  evidently  of  recent  growth  ;  but 
without  a  single  lateral  branch  growing  from 
their  joints  from  top  to  bottom;  and  this   led 


me  to  infer  that  their  extreme  height  had  not 
yet  been  attained,  or  was  just  attained." 


miles.  This  extraordinary  isthmus  was  subsequently 
visited  by  myself,  when  Commander  Ross  proceeded 
minutely  to  survey  the  sea-coast  to  the  southward  of 
the  isthmus  leading  to  the  westward,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  to  the  99th  degree,  or  to  150  miles 
of  Cape  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  point  the 
land,  after  leading  him  into  the  70th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  trended  directly;  during  the  same  journey 
he  also  surveyed  thirty  miles  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
or  that  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus,  which,  by  also 


takinn 


lerly  direction,  formed   the 


ill  on 


THE    ARCTIC    EXPEDITION. 

Admiralty,  Oct.  22. 
Sir,— I  am  commanded  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  to  transmit  to  you  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  their  secretary  by  Captain  Ross,  con 
taining  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  that  gallam 
officer  and  his  brave  companions,  and  their  providen- 
tial deliverance  from  a  situation  of  peril  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  navigation,  and  lam  to  express  their 
lordships'  wishes  that  a  document  so  honourable  to 
the  parties,  and  to  the  naval  service  of  the  country, 
may,  through  the  committee  for  managing  the  affair 
at  Lloyd's,  bo  made  public. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  Barrow. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Lloyd's. 

On  board  the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  ) 
Baffin's  Bay,  September,  1!J33.  \ 
Sir, — Knowing  how  deeply  my  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty  are  interested  in  the  advai  ice- 

rient  of  nautical  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  the 

mprovement  of  geography,  I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  their  lordships,  that  the  expe- 
dition, the  main  object  of  which  is  to  solve,  if  possi- 
the  question  of  a  northwest  passage  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  particularly  by  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  and  which  sailed  from  England  in 
May,  1829,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  foremast 
and  other  untoward  circumstances,  which  obliged  the 
vessel  to  refit  in  Greenland,  reached  the  beach  on 
hich  his  majesty's  late  ship  Fury's  stores  were 
landed,  on  the  13th  of  August. 

We  found  the  boats,  provisions,  &c.  in  excellent 
condition,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wreck.  After  com- 
pleting in  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  we  sailed  on 
the  14th,  and  on  the  following  morning  rounded  Cape 
Garry,  where  our  new  discoveries  commenced,  and, 
keeping  the  western  shore  close  on  board,  ran  down 

the  coast  in  a  S.  W.  and  W.  course  in  from  ten  to  J  succeeded  in  surveying  fifty  miles  more  of  the  coast 
twenty  fathoms,  until  we  had  passed  the  latitude  of  i  leading  to  the  northwest,  and  by  tracing  the  shore  to 
72  north  in  longitude  94  west;  here  we  found  a  con-  'he  northward  of  our  position,  it  was  also  fully 
siderable  inlet  leading  to  the  westward,  the  examina-  J  proved  that  there  could  be  no  passage  below  the  71st 
tion  of  which  occupied  two  days;  at  this  place  we   degree. 

were  first  seriously  obstructed  by  ice,  which  was  now  I  This  autumn  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessel 
seen  to  extend  from  the  south  cape  of  the  inlet,  in  a1  only  fourteen  miles  to  the  northward;  as  we  had  not 
solid  mass,  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  E.  N.  E.;  owing  to  doubled  the  eastern  cape,  all  hope  of  saving  the  ship 
this  circumstance,  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  j  was  at  an  end,  and  put  quite  beyond  possibility 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  the  tempestuous  weather,  the  !  by  another  very  severe  winter;  and  having  only  pro- 
irregularity  of  the  coast,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and  visions  to  last  us  to  the  1st  of  June,  1833,  dispositions 
rocks  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  our  progress  was  n  ' 
less  dangerous  than  tedious,  yet  we  succeeded  in  no 


of  the  western  sea  into  a  gulf.  The  rest  of  thi 
was  employed  in  tracing  the  sea-coast  south  of  the 
isthmus  leading  to  the  eastward,  which  was  done  so 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined,  as  the  natives 
had  previously  informed  us,  to  Occullee,  and  the 
land  forming  Repulse  Bay.  It  was  also  determined 
that  there  was  no  passage  to  the  westward  for  thirty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  our  position. 

This  summer,  like  that  of  1818,  was  beautifully 
fine,  but  extremely  unfavourable  for  navigation,  and 
our  object  being  now  to  try  a  more  northern  latitude, 
we  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  disruption  of  the  ice, 
but  in  vain,  and  our  utmost  endeavours  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  retracing  our  steps  more  than  four  miles,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November  that  we 
succeeded  in  culling  the  vessel  into  a  place  of  secu- 
rity, which  we  named  "Sheriff's  Harbour."  I  may 
here  mention  that  we  named  the  newly  discovered 
continent  to  the  southward  "  Boothia,"  as  also  the 
isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the  north,  and  the  eastern 
sea,  after  my  worthy  friend,  Felix  Booth,  Esq.  the 
truly  patriotic  citizen  of  London,  who,  in  the  most 
disinterested  manner,  enabled  me  to  equip  the  expe- 
dition in  a  superior  style. 

The  last  winter  was  in  temperature  nearly  equal 
to  the  mean  of  what  had  been  experienced  on  the 
four  preceding  voyages,  but  the  winter  of  1830  and 
1831  set  in  with  a  degree  of  violence  hitherto  beyond 
record — the  thermometer  sunk  to  92  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  average  of  the  year  was 
10  degrees  below  the  preceding;  but  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  season,  we  travelled  across  the 
country  to  the  west  sea  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  thirty 
north  of  the  isthmus,  when  Commander  Ross 


netrating  below  the  latitude  of  70  north  in  longitude 
92  west,  where  the  land,  after  having  carried  us  as 
far  east  ae  90,  took  a  decided  westerly  direction, 
while  land  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward was  seen  extending  east  and  west.  At  this  ex- 
treme point  our  progress  was  arrested  on  the  1st  of 
October  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice.  We,  how- 
ever, found  an  excellent  wintering  port,  which  we 
named  Felix  Harbour. 

Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  most  inte- 
resting consociation  of  natives,  who,  being  insulated 
by  nature,  had  never  before  communicated  with 
strangers;  from  them  we  gradually  obtained  the  im- 
portant information  that  we  had  already  seen  the 
continent  of  America,  that  about  forty  miles  to  the 
!.  W.  there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the  west, 
vhich  was  divided  from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow 
traitor  neck  of  land.  The  verification  of  this  intelli- 


werc  accordingly  made  to  leave  the  ship  in  present 
port,  which  (after  her)  was  named  Victory  Harbour. 
Provisions  and  fuel  beinsr  carried  forward  in  the 
spring,  «e  left  the  ship  orflhe  28th  of  May,  1832,  for 
Fury  Beach,  being  the  only  chance  left  of  saving  our 
lives;  owing  to  the  very  rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  either  upon  or  close  to  the  land, 
making  the  circuit  of  every  bay,  thus  increasing  our 
distance  of  200  miles  by  nearly  one  half;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  we  reached  the  beach, 
completely  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue. 

A  hut  was  speedily  constructed,  and  tho  boats, 
three  of  which  had  been  washed  ofF  the  beach,  but 
providentially  driven  on  shore  again,  were  repaired 
during  this  month,  and  the  unusual  heavy  appear- 
ance of  the  ice  afforded  us  no  cheering  prospect  until 
the  1st  of  August,  when  in  three  boats  we  reached  the 
ill-fated  spot  where  the  Fury  was  first  driven  on  shore, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  September,  we  reached' 
Leopold   South  Island,  now  established   to  be  the 

theast  point  of  America,  in  latitude  73,  56,  and 


longitude  90   west.     From   the 


it  of  the  lofty 


gence  either  way,  on  which  our  future  operation, 
aterially  depended,  devolved  on  Commander  Ross,' mountain  on  tho  promontory  we  could  seo  Prince 
ho  volunteered  this  service  early  in  April,  and  ac-  j  Regent's  Inlet,  Barrow's  Strai't,  and  Lancaster  Sound, 
companied  by  one  of  the  mates,  and  guided  by  two  j  which  presented  one  impenetrable  mass  of  ice,  just 
of  the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  I  as  I  had  seen  it  in  1818.  Here  we  remained  in  a 
the  north  land  vyas  connected  to  the  south  by  two  '  slate  of  anxiety  and  suspense  which  may  be  easier 
ridges  of  high  lano,  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  but,  j  imagined  than  described.  All  our  attempts  to  push 
taking  into  account  a  chain  of  fresh  water  lakes,;  through  were  vain;  at  length  beinjr  forced  by  want 
which  occupied  the  valleys  between,  the  dry  land ;  of  provisions  and  the  approach  of  a  very  severe  win- 
which  actually  separates  the  two  oceans  is  only  five  J  ter,  to  return   to   Fury   Beach,  where    alone   there 
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1  journics  of 


walk 
the  sick 
;  mild,  il 


remained  wherewith  to  sustain  life?  there  we  arrived 
on  the  7lh  of  October,  after  a  most  fatiguing  ana  la- 
borious march,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  our 
boats  at  Batty  Bay.  Our  habitation,  which  consisted 
of  a  frame  of  spars,  thirty-two  feet  by  sixteen  feet, 
covered  with  canvass,  was  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember enclosed,  and  the  roof  covered  with  snow, 
from  four  feet  to  seven  feet  thick,  winch  being  sa- 
turated with  water  when  the  temperature  was  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero,  immediately  took  the  consistency 
of  ice,  and  thus  we  actually  became  Hie  inhabitants 
of  an  ice-berg  during  one  of  the  most  severe  winters 
hitherto  recorded;  our  sufferings,  aggravated  by  want 
of  bedding,  clothing,  and  animal  food,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  Mr.  C.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the 
only  man  who  perished  at  this  beach,  but  three  others, 
besides  one  who  had  lost  his  foot,  were  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  debility,  and  only  thirteen  of  our 
ber  were  able  to  carry  provisions  ir 
sixty-two  miles  each  to  Batty  Bay. 

We  left  Fury  Beach  on  the  8th  of  July,  carrying 
with  us  three  sick  men,  who  were  un; 
and  in  six  days  we  reached  the  boats,  w 
dally  recovered.  Although  the  spring 
was  not  until  the  15th  of  August  that  we  had  any 
cheering  prospect.  A  gale  from  the  westward  hav- 
ing suddenly  opened  a  lane  of  water  along  shore,  in 
two  davs  we  reached  our  former  position,  and  from 
the  mountain  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear 
water  across  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  we  crossed 
on  the  17th,  and  took  shelter  from  a  storm  twelve 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  York.  The  next  day, 
when  the  gale  abated,  we  crossed  Admiralty  Inlet, 
and  were  detained  six  days  on  the  coast  by  a  strong 
northeast  wind.  On  the  25th  we  crossed  Navy  Board 
Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morning,  to  our  inex. 
pressiblo  joy,  we  descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  be- 
calmed,  which  proved  to  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  the 
same  ship  which  I  commanded  in  1818.  At  noon  we 
reached  her,  when  her  enterprising  commander,  who 
had  in  vain  searched  for  us  in  Prince  Regent  a  Inlet, 
after  giving  us  three  cheers,  received  us  with  every 
demonstration  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  hu- 
manity could  dictate.  I  ought  to  mention  also  that 
Mr.  Humphreys,  by  landing  me  at  Possession  Way, 
and  subsequently  on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  concluding 
my  survey,  and  of  verifying  my  former  chart  ot  that 
coast. 

I  now  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  the  merit  of  Commandei 
Ross,  who  was  second  in  the  direction  of  this  expedi- 
tion. The  labours  of  this  officer,  who  had  the  depart- 
ments of  astronomy,  natural  history  and  surveying 
will  speak  for  themselves  in  language  beyond  the 
ability  of  my  pen  ;  but  they  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  their  lordships,  and  the  learned  bodies  of  which  lie 
is  a  member,  and  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  his  acquirements. 

My  steady  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  W 
of  the  royal  navy,  who  was  formerly  with  ine 
Isabella,  besides  his  duty  as  third  in  comman 
charge  of  the  meteorological  journal,  the  distribution 
and  economy  of  provisions,  and  to  his  judicious  plans 
and  suggestions  must  be  attributed  the  uncommon 
degree^of  health  which  our  crew  enjoyed,  and  as  two 
out  of  the  three  who  died  in  the  four  years  and  a 
half  were  cut  off  early  in  the  voyage,  by  diseases  not 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  only  one  man  can  be  said  to 
have  perished.     Mr.   M'Diarmid,   the  surgeon 
had  been  several  voyages  to  these  regions, did  j 
to  the  high  recommendation  I  received  of  hii 
was  useful  in  every  amputation  and  operation  which 
he  performed,  and  wonderfully  so  in  his  treatment  of 


numberof  islands,!  surface  of  the   waters,  others  balance  them- 


mus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a  vast 

rivers,  and  lakes;  the  undeniable  establishment  thatl  ge]ves  on    the  waves,   or  diverge    from  a  com- 

the  northeast  point  of  America  extends  to  the  74th,      Qn  centre   lj^e  innumerable   flashes  of  gold; 


degree  of  north  latitude;  valuable  observations  of 
every  kind,  but  particularly  on  the  magnet;  and  to 
crown  all,  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  the  i  lus- 
trious  name  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  William 
of  the  magnetic  pole. 


IV.  < 


ithout  acknow- 


advantages  we  obtained  from 
ns  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir 


I  cannot  conclude  this 
ledging  the  important 

the  valuable  publicat 

John  Franklin,  and  the  communications  kindly  mad, 
to  us  by  those  distinguished  officers  before  our  de 
parture  from  England.  But  the  glory  of  this  enter 
prise  is  entirely  due  to  Him  whose  divine  favour  has 
been  most  especially  manifested  towards  us,  who 
guided  and  directed  all  our  steps,  who  mercifully 
provided,  in  what  we  had  deemed  a  calamity,  hi 
effectual  means  of  our  preservation;  and  who,  even 
after  the  devices  and  inventions  of  man  had  utterly 
failed,  crowned  our  humble  endeavours  with  com 
plete  success. 

I  have,  &c. 

John  Ross,  Captain  R.  N. 
To  Captain  the  Hon.  George  Elliot, &c. 
Secretary  Admiralty. 

ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

The  subjoined  extracts  are  taken  from 
Chateaubriand's  "  Genie  de  Christianisme," 
wherein,  when  treating  of  the  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God,  derived  from  the  wonders 
of  material  nature,  he  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
instincts  of  animals  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  their  existence. 


,  Th, 


What  ingenious  springs  move  the  feet  of  a 
bird  ?  It  is  not  by  a  contraction  of  muscles 
dependent  on  his  will  that  he  maintains  him- 
self firm  upon  a  branch;  his  foot  is  construct- 
ed in  such  a  way,  that  when  it  is  pressed  in 
the  centre,  the  toes  close  of  their  own  accord, 
upon  the  body  which  supports  it.  It  results 
from  this  mechanism,  that  the  talons  of  the 
bird  close  more  or  less  firmly  upon  the  object 
on  which  it  has  alighted,  in  proportion  to  the 
agitation,  more  or  less  violent,  which  it  has 
received.  Thus,  when  we  see  at  the  approach 
of  night  during  winter  the  crows  perched  on 
the  scathed  summit  of  an  aged  oak,  we  sup 
pose  that,  watchful  and  attentive,  they  main 
tain  their  place  with  pain  during  the  rocking 
of  the  winds ;  and  yet,  heedless  of  danger, 
_nd  mocking  the  tempest,  the  winds  only  bring 
them  profounder  slumber; — the  blasts  of  the 
north  attach  them  more  firmly  to  the  branch, 
from  whence  we  every  instant  expect  to  see 
them  precipitated;  amd  like  the  old  seaman, 
whose  hammock  is  suspended  to  the  roof  of 
his  vessel,  the  more  he  is  tossed  by  the  winds, 
the  more  profound  is  his  repose. 

Amidst  the  different  instincts  which  the  so- 
vereign of  the  universe  has  implanted  in  na- 
ture,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  is  that  which 
every  year  brings  the  fish  of  the  pole  to  our 
temperate  region.     They  come,  without  once 
mistaking   their  way,  through  the  solitude  of 
the  ocean,  to  reach,  on  a  fixed  day,  the  stream 
where  their  hymen  is  to  be  celebrated.     The 
spring  prepares  on  our  shores  their  nuptial 
pomp;  it  covers  the  willows  with  verdure, 
spreads  beds  of  moss  in  ihe  waves  to  serve  for 
that' curtains  to  its  crystal  couches.     Hardly  are 
|  these  preparations  completed,  when  the    ena- 
portont,  and  may  be  bne<ly        iigd  |eo-jons appear;  the  animated  navigators 
%}$$ %&$1^:Z™%Z«Jm^™  our  coasts,  some  spring  aloft  from  the 


these  dart  obliquely  their  shining  bodies 
athwart  the  azure  fluid,  while  they  sleep  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  whvih  penetrates  beneath  the 
dancing  surface  of  the  waves.  All,  sporting 
in  the  joys  of  existence,  meander,  return, 
wheel  about,  dash  across,  form  in  squadron, 
separate  and  reunite;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
seas,  inspired  by  a  breath  of  existence,  pur- 
sues with  bounding  movements  its  mate,  by 
the  line  of  fire  which  is  reflected  from  her  in 
the  stream. 

The  admirable  wisdom  of  Providence  is  no 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  nests  of 
birds.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  with- 
out emotion,  the  Divine  goodness,  which  thus 
gives  industry  to  the  weak,  and  foresight  to 
the  thoughtless. 

No  sooner  have  the  trees  put  forth  their 
leaves,  than  a  thousand  little  workmen  com- 
mence their  labours.  Some  bring  long  pieces 
of  straw  into  the  hole  of  an  old  wall;  others 
affix  their  edifice  to  the  windows  of  a  church; 
these  steal  a  hair  from  the  mane  of  a  horse; 
those  bear  away  with  wings  trembling  beneath 
its  weight,  the  fragment  of  wool  which  a  Iamb 
has  left  entangled  in  the  briars.  A  thousand 
palaces  at  once  arise,  and  every  palace  is  a 
nest;  within  every  nest  is  soon  to  be  seen  a 
charming  metamorphosis  ;  first,  a  beautiful 
egg,  then  a  little  one  covered  with  down.  The 
little  nestling  soon  feels  his  wings  begin  to 
grow;  his  mother  teaches  him  to  raise  himself 
on  his  bed  of  repose.  Soon  he  takes  courage 
enough  to  approach  the  edge  of  the  nest  and 
casts  a  first  look  on  the  works  of  nature.  Ter- 
rified and  enchanted  at  the  sight,  he  precipi- 
tates himself  amidst  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  never  as  yet  seen  that  spectacle;  but 
recalled  a  second  time  from  his  couch,  the 
young  king  of  the  air,  who  still  has  the  crown 
of  infancy  on  his  head,  ventures  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  heavens,  the  waving  summit  of 
the  pine-trees,  and  the  vast  labyrinth  of  fo- 
liage which  lies  beneath  his  feet.  And,  at  the 
morrrent  that  the  forests  are  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  their  new  inmate,  an  aged  bird,  who  feels 
himself  abandoned  by  his  wings,  quietly  rests 
beside  a  stream;  there,  resigned  and  solitary, 
he  tranquilly  awaits  death,  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river  where  he  sung  his  first  loves,  and 
whose  trees  still  bear  his  nest  and  his  melo- 
dious offspring. 


hesitation  in  adding,  that  1: 
would  be  an  ornament  to  his  majesty's  service. 

Commander  Ross,  Mr.  Thorn,   and  myself,  hav 
indeed,  been  serving  without  pay;  but,  in  commc 
with  the  crew,  have  lost  our  all,  which  I  regret  tho| 
more,  because  it  puts  il  totally  out  of  rny  power  ade- 
quau'ly  to   remunerate    my  fellow  sufferers,  whose|P°mp,    In- 
case I  cannot  but  recommend  for  their  lordship's  con 
gideration.    We  have,  however,  the  consolation 
the  results  of  this  expedition  have  been  concl 
and  to  science  highly 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the 
Agent  of  the  West  Chester  Rail  Road  Line, 
for  the  conveyance  of  packages  to  and  from 
the  school,  they  may  be  left  at  the  stage 
office,  No.  190  Market  st.  between  5th  and 
6th  st.  where  a  box  will  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Notice. — All  persons  who  may  have  money 
to  pay  on  account  of  Board,  Tuition,  &c.  of 
the  students  at  Haverford  School,  are  desired 
to  make  payment  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to 
George  Slewardson,  No.  92,  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 
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At  a  Meeting  for  Svfferings,  held  in  London, 
the  6th  of  9th  month,   1833. 

The  committee  appointed  to  attend  to  bi 
in  parliament,  have  brought  in  a  copy  of  an 
act  passed  during  the  late  session,  allowing 
the  affirmation  of  Friends  in  all  cases  wherein 
an  oath  is  now  or  shall  be  by  law  required, 
and  setting  forth  a  form  in  which  the  said  af- 
firmation shall  be  made:  William  Manley  is 
desired  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  act  for  the  supply  of  one  to  each 
monthly  and  preparative  meeting,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  through  the  respective  quarterly 
meetings. 

This  meeting,  on  considering  the  altered  si- 
tuation in  whichtbe  members  of  our  religious 
Society  will  now  stand,  is  aware  that  whether 
it  regards  their  being  called  to  serve  on  juries, 
or  their  being  liable  to  fill  any  office  or  place 
of  profit  in  the  government,  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  trying,  and  even  to  painful  circum- 
stances. We  desire  that  our  dear  friends  may 
on  all  such  occasions  be  encouraged  to  take 
heed  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  to  seek  for  heavenly  strength  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  divine  will. 

We  would,  at  the  same  time,  in  brotherly 
love,  remind  Friends  of  the  serious  obligation 
which  in  all  respects  attaches  to  the  making 
of  a  solemn  affirmation,  and  seeing  that  this 
testimony  of  our  religious  Society  has  been, 
from  the  first,  in  obedience  to  the  express 
command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  we  desire  that  Friends  may  ever  act 
as  becomes  his  faithful  obedient  followers. 
George  Stacey,  Clerk. 

CAP.  XLIX. — An  act  to  allow  Quakers  and  Moravians 
to  make  Affirmation  in  all  cases  where  an  Oath  is 
or  shall  be  required — 28lh  August,  1833. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  and  reasonable  that 
the  solemn  affirmation  of  persons  of  the  per- 
suasion of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  of 
Moravians,  should  be  allowed  in  all  cases 
where  an  oath  is  or  shall  be  required;  be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com 
mons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  every 
person  of  the  persuasion  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  every  Moravian,  be  permitted 
to  make  his  or  her  solemn  affirmation  or  de- 
claration, instead  of  taking  an  oath,  in  all 
places  and  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  where 
an  oath  is  or  shall  be  required  either  by  the 
common  law  or  by  any  act  of  parliament  al- 
ready made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  which 
said  affirmation  or  declaration  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  he  or  she  had  taken 
an  oath  in  the  usual  form;  arid  if  any  such 
person  making  such  solemn  affirmation  or  de- 
claration shall  be  lawfully  convicted  wilfully, 
falsely,  and  corruptly  to  have  affirmed  or  de- 
clared any  matter  or  thing,  which  if  the  same 
had  been  in  the  usual  form  would  have  amount- 
ed to  wilful  and  corrupt  peijury,  he  or  she 
shall  incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures 
as  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  are 
enacted  against  persons  convicted  of  wilful 


always,  that  every  such  affirmation  or  decla- 
ration shall  be  in  the  words  following;  (that  is 
to  say,) 

"  1,  A.  B.  being  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  [or  one  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  or  of  the  United  Bre- 
thren called  Moravians,  as  the  case  may  be,] 
do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and 
affirm." 

II.  And  whereas  some  doubts  may  arise  as 
to  the  form  of  the  affirmation  to  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  by  persons  of 
the  persuasion  of  the  people  called  Quakers; 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  instead  of  the 
form  of  affirmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  the 
abjuration  oath  by  an  act  of  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  the 
First,  intituled  "An  act  for  granting  the  people 
called  Quaker3  such  forms  of  affirmation  or 
declaration  as  may  remove  the  difficulties 
which  many  of  them  lie  under,"  and  instead  of 
the  form  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  prescribed 
by  an  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled 
"An  act  for  altering  the  oath  of  abjuration  and 
the  assurance,  and  for  amending  so  much  of 
an  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  her  late  majesty 
Queen  Anne,  intituled  '  An  act  for  the  Im 
provement  of  the  Union  of  the  Two  King 
doms,'  as  after  the  time  therein  limited  re 
quires  the  delivery  of  certain  lists  and  copies 
therein  mentioned  to  persons  indicted  of  high 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  every  person 
of  the  persuasion  of  the  people  called  Qi 
kers  shall  be  permitted  to  make  his  or  her  so- 
lemn affirmation  in  the  following  words ; 
(videlicet,) 

I,  A.  B.  [being  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  or  one  of  the  persuasion  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  or  of  the  United  Brethren 
called  Moravians,  as  the  case  may  be,]  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  acknowledge, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  King  William 
ful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  and 
of  all  other  his  dominions  and  countries  there- 
unto belonging:  and  I  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  not  any 
of  the  descendants  of  the  person  who  pre- 
tended to  be  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life 
of  the  late  King  James  the  Second,  and  since 
his  decease  pretended  to  be  and  took  upon 
himself  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  England 
by  the  name  of  James  the  Third,  or  of  Scot- 
land by  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth,  or  the 
style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  hath 
any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  or  any  other  the  dominions  there- 
unto belonging;  and  I  do  renounce  and  refuse 
any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  of  them: 
and  I  do  solemnly  promise,  that  I  will  be  t 
and  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  King 
William,  and  to  him  will  be  faithful  against  all 
traitorous  conspiracies  und  attempts  whatso- 
ever which  shall  be  made  against  his  person, 
crown,  or  dignity;  and  I  will  do  my  best  en- 
deavour to  disclose  and  make  known  to  King 
William  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall  know  to 
be  made  against  him  or  any  of  them;  and  I 
will  be  true  and   faithful  to  the   succession  of 


ever,  which  succession  by  an  act,  intituled 
'  An  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  subject,'  is  and  stands  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia  Electoress  and  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestants:  and  all  these  things 
I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  pro- 
mise, and  declare,  according  to  these  express 
words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the 
plain  and  common  sense  and  understanding  of 
the  same  words,  without  any  equivocation, 
mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  whatso- 
ever: and  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknow- 
ledgment, renunciation,  and  promise  heartily, 
willingly,  and  truly." 


and  corrupt  perjury,  any  law,  statute,  or  cus  [the  crown,  against  the  descendants  of  the  said 
torn  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  provided  J  James,  and  against  all  other  persons  wbatso- 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

THE  PATRIARCH  ABRAHAM. 

This  eminently  great  and  good  man,  who 
was  emphatically  styled  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  friend  of  God,  was  born  about 
the  year  of  the  world  2008,  before  Christ 
1 996.  In  descent  he  was  the  tenth  from  Noah. 
His  father's  name  was  Terah,  and  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  of  Chasdim,  is  stated  to  have 
been  their  original  residence.  Where  the 
land  of  Ur  was  situated  cannot  now  be  known 
with  certainty,  and  the  question  has  perplexed 
the  most  experienced  students  of  sacred  geo- 
graphy. By  some,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
lie  far  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  in  Chasi- 
dia  or  Caucasian  Chaldea;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  near  the  river  Tigris,  and  not 
far  from  Nisibis,  or  about  half  way  between 
Mosul  and  Diarbekr. 

Although  only  about  350  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  deluge,  yet  from  various  in- 
cidents in  sacred  history  it  is  evident,  that  at 
least  those  countries  bordering  on  the  river 
Euphrates  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean  sea,  as  well  as  Egypt,  had  become 
again  pretty  thickly  populated.  Babel,  and 
probably  the  city  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  had  been  many  years  inhabited. 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Salem,  are  mention- 
ed as  being  cities  of  considerable  importance. 
But  the  tide  of  population  was  still  flowing 
westward  from  the  countries  in  the  middle  of 
Asia,  and  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  lived 
principally  in  tents,  wandering,  as  the  Arabs 
do  at  the  present  day,  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Abram  we  have  no  ac- 
count, except  that  he  married  Sarai,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
same  person  that  is  elsewhere  called  Iscah, 
the  daughter  cf  Haran,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Terah;  but  who  appears  more  probably, 
from  what  Abram. himself  said  of  her,  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  his  father  Terah,  by  an- 
other wife.  (Gen.  xx.  12.)  In  the  early  age3 
of  the  world,  marriages  were  necessarily  al- 
lowed between  persons  more  nearly  related 
than  would  now  be  proper;  and  families  kept 
themselves  distinct  by  forming  such  connec- 
tions among  themselves  only.  Abraham  and 
his  descendants  were  religiously  cautious  in 
this  respect,  that  they  might  avoid  the  tempta- 
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tions  to  an  idolatrous   worship,    which  such 
connections  would  naturally  lead  them  into. 

When  Abram  was  about  70  years  old,  he 
removed  from  Ur  with  his  father,  his  wife, 
and  his  nephew  Lot,  and  passing  to  the  south- 
west, with  a  view  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
settled  for  a  time  at  Haran,  or  Charran,  a  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  about  half  way  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  This  place, 
which  probably  received  its  name  in  memory 
of  Haran,  Abram's  brother,  and  is  still  called 
Harran,  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  said  to  be  peopled 
by  a  few  Arabs,  who  select  it  on  account  of 
its  delicious  water.  Here  Teruh,  Abram's 
father,  died,  being  two  hundred  and  five  years 
old.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  intimation,  and  relying  on  the  promise 
graciously  given  to  him  by  God,  that  from  him 
should  arise  a  great  nation,  and  a  blessing  for 
all  the  families  of  the  earth,  Abram  departed 
from  his  dwelling  at  Haran;  and  leaving  en- 
tirely the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  where  his 
family  had  resided  for  many  years,  he  travelled 
into  Canaan,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  and  all 
their  substance.  Having  pitched  his  tent 
under  the  tree  of  Moreh,  near  Sichem,  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  with  the  encouraging 
promise,  "  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land." 
He  built  here  an  altar  of  worship,  but  soon 
removed  to  a  mountain  between  Bethel  and 
Hai,  where  he  built  another  altar,  "  and  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  There  now  oc- 
curred a  time  of  drought  and  famine  in  Ca- 
naan, which  induced  Abram  once  more  to 
leave  his  residence  and  go  into  Egypt.  On 
entering  this  country,  knowing  the  beauty  of 
his  wife,  and  fearing  for  his  own  safety  as  her 
husband,  he  desired  Sarai  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  his  being  so,  and  merely  to  style  herself  his 
sister.  As  he  had  foreseen,  the  Egyptian 
princes  were  struck  with  admiration  of  the 
person  of  Sarai,  and  she  was  conveyed  into 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh;  but  the  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  protect  his  servant,  and,  by  afflict 
ing  the  house  of  the  Egyptian  King  with  greai 
plagues,  soon  convinced  him  that  in  detaining 
Sarai,  he  was  trespassing  against  his  own 
peace.  Pharaoh,  therefore,  quickly  sent  for 
Abram,  and  mildly  expostulating  with  him  on 
the  danger  he  had  brought  him  into  by  such  a 
concealment  of  their  real  relationship,  he  re 
stored  his  wife  safe  and  sent  them  away.  In 
this  transaction,  Abram  has  not  escaped  the 
charge  of  weakness,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
in  scripture  that  his  conduct  was  just  in  the 
divine  sight;  inasmuch  as  it  certainly  endan- 
gered his  wife's  safety,  and  was  calculated  to 
lead  the  Egyptians  into  a  delusion.  We  have, 
however,  no  authority  for  uniting  in  the  charge 
of  falsehood,  which  by  some  has  been  prefer- 
red against  him;  for  ample  evidence  is  given 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  that  Sarai  was  truly 
related  to  him  by  birth,  though  the  degree  of 
that  relationship  is  somewhat  obscure.  And 
even  were  this  not  the  case,  the  terms  brother 
and  sister  were,  in  early  days,  often  used  as 
epithets  of  tender  affection,  where  the  relation 
itself  did  not  actually  exist.  Of  this,  we  shall 
have  immediate  evidence. 

Abram  now  left  Egypt,  and  came  into  the 
country  south  of  Canaan;  whence  he  shortly 


returned  to  his  former  habitation  on  the  moun- 
tain between  Bethel,  or  as  it  was  then  called, 
Luz,  and  Ai.  Appearing  before  the  altar  he 
had  formerly  erected,  he  renewed  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  his 
name.  Both  he  and  his  nephew  Lot  had 
now  become  possessed  of  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  and  their  respective  herdsmen  did 
not  well  agree  with  each  other.     Abram  saw 

th  regret,  the  strife  which  was  thus  occa- 
sioned, and  generously  proposed  to  his  ne- 
phew a  plan,  by  which  it  might  be  prevented. 

Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and 
thy  herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I 
pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  will  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if 
thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  gc 
to  the  left."  Here  was  no  arrogating  to  him 
self  any  pre-eminence,  or  even  the  priority  of 
choice  to  which  his  superior  age  and  charac 
ter  would  have  entitled  him,  but  a  noble  re 
linquishing  of  all  advantage  for  the  sake  of 
social  harmony.  Lot  chose  the  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, which  was  well  watered,  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sodom.  The 
Almighty  appears  to  have  been  well  pleased 
with  this  disinterested  conduct  of  Abram,  for 
shortly  after  Lot's  departure,  the  divine  pro 
mise  was  renewed  to  him,  that  his  descendants 
should  possess  the  whole  land.  "  And  I  w 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  so 
that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth 
then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Arise 
walk  through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and 
in  the  breadth  of  it;  for  I  will  give  it  unto 
thee."  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Marnre,  near 
Hebron,  and  erected  there  another  altar  to 
Jehovah.  Hebron  itself  was  situated  on  a  hill 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem; 
the  modern  town,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  inhabited  by  about  five  hundred  Arabs, 
and  is  by  them  called  El-Khalil,  the  well-belov- 
ed, the  epithet  usually  applied  by  them  to  the 
patriarch  whose  favourite  residence  it  was  for 
many  years. 

In  course  of  time,  Lot  took  up  his  residence 
within  the  city  of  Sodom,  and  was  soon  in- 
volved with  its  inhabitants  in  the  calamities  of 
war.  The  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  who  had  been  for 
twelve  years  subject  to  Cbedorlaomer,  King 
of  Elam,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Persia,  took 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence, 
and  ventured  to  attack  the  army  of  the  latter 
and  his  three  allies,  in  the  valley  of  Siddim, 
as  they  returned  from  an  attack  on  the  Ama- 
lekites  and  Amorites.  The  valley  of  Siddim, 
which  afterwards  became  the  salt  sea,  "  was 
full  of  slime-pits,"  dug  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing asphaltum  or  bitumen,  which  abound- 
ed in  that  country,  and  was  used  as  a  ce- 
ment in  building.  The  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  being  defeated,  fled,  and  fell  into 
some  of  these  pits;  their  companions  escaped 
to  the  mountains;  and  Lot,  with  his  property 
and  the  wealth  of  the  defeated  cities,  was 
carried  away.  Abram  hearing  of  his  nephew's 
captivity,  roused  his  friendly  neighbours,  arm 
ed  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  servants 


and  promptly  pursued  the  victorious  army. 
Coming  up  with  them  by  night,  in  that  part  of 
Canaan  which  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  he  entirely  routed  their  forces, 
pursued  them  to  Hobah,  to  the  west  of  Da- 
mascus, and  retook  the  captives  with  a  very 
rich  spoil.  Returning,  he  was  met  by  the 
King  of  Sodom;  and  was  also  greeted  with 
refreshments  by  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem, 
priest  of  the  most  high  God.  This  eminent 
individual,  with  holy  fervour,  poured  forth  a 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  patriarch:  "  Bless- 
ed be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth:  and  blessed  be  the  most 
high  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies 
into  thy  hand."  Melchizedek  is  supposed  by 
some  authors  to  have  been  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  Jerusalem,  then  called 
Salem,  was  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and  that 
he  was  a  prince  of  the  most  eminent  piety. 
Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  character  of 
this  mysterious  personage,  that  "  even  the  pa- 
triarch Abram  gave  him  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,"  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  veneration. 
Abram  nobly  declined  accepting  for  himself, 
any  part  of  the  spoil,  which  the  King  of  So- 
dom, in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  offered  him;  and  refused  all  compen- 
sation beyond  what  had  been  used  as  food  for 
the  men  who  went  with  him. 

After  this,  the  patriarch  received,  in  a  vi- 
sion, a  renewed  assurance  of  divine  favour 
and  protection.  "  Fear  not,  Abram;  I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 
This  was  accompanied,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  an  assurance  that  his  descendants 
should  be  extremely  numerous,  and  should 
possess  the  land  in  which  he  was  now  sojourn- 
ing as  a  stranger;  and  further,  by  a  propheti- 
cal view  of  their  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  even- 
tual deliverance. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Testimony  concerning  Hannah  Fox. 

A  testimony  from  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Friends  of  the  west  division  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  held  at  Falmouth,  the  9th  of  fourth 
month,  1833,  concerning  our  beloved  friend, 
Hannah  Fox,  deceased,  wife  of  Richard  Fox, 
of  Falmouth,  aforesaid. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Debo- 
rah Forster  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1757,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  the  second 
month,  1833,  aged  seventy-five  years.  De- 
prived of  her  mother  when  very  young,  she 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations;  but  about 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  about 
four  years  before  her  marriage,  she  became 
decidedly  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  most  excellent.  In  the  year 
1797,  she  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
elder.  She  met  with  a  severe  accident  in 
1806,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  and  the  Christian  patience  and 
calmness,  which  she  evinced  during  the  ope- 
ration, excited  the  admiration  of  the  surgeons, 
two  of  whom  afterwards  remarked,  that  no- 
thing but  religion  could  have  administered  the 
support  which  was  then  so  evidently  afforded 
her.     Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  she 
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was  acknowledged  a  minister,  in  which  cha 
racter,  her  communications  were  short,  and 
offered  with  much  diffidence,  and  though  not 
frequent,  were  truly  acceptable  to  her  friends. 
She  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  aftei 
her  accident,  to  be  regular  in  her  attendance 
of  meetings,  hoth  for  worship  and  discipline, 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  quarterly  meet- 
ing; but  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  her 
life,  her  helplessness  and  sufferings  so  mate- 
rially increased,  that  she  was  not  only  confin- 
ed to  the  house,  but  was  unable  to  raise  her- 
self from  her  seat,  or  even  to  lift  her  hand  to 
her  head  without  difficulty.  Amidst  these 
trials  of  her  faith  and  patience,  her  cheerful 
resignation,  her  habitual  industry,  and  her  lively 
enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  were  eminent- 
ly  conspicuous,  and  her  bright  example  seem- 
ed to  hold  forth  the  encouraging  language. 
"  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

During  the  early  part  of  her  last  illness,  our 
beloved    friend   was  frequently  tried    by  great 
poverty  of  spirit,  yet  she  was  at  seasons  ena- 
bled to  acknowledge  the  fulfilment  of  the  gra- 
cious promise—"  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name, 
shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings."     At  one  time,  when  under 
acute  bodily  pain,  she  expressed  her  hope,  that 
if  she   should  have  to  suffer  much  more   than 
she  had  yet  done,  patience  would  be  granted 
her,  for  she  had  sometimes  feared,  lest  she 
should   evince  any  thing  not  consistent  with 
Christian   submission.     On  another  occasion 
she  said,  "  I  have  been    more   favoured  this 
evening  than  for  a  longtime  past,"  addino-— 
"  how  precious   are  the  visitations  of  divine 
love  !     Nothing  can   be  compared  to  them; 
this   has   been  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  worm, 
like  the  opening  of  a  bright  day,  after  a  dark 
night."     She  expressed  her  wonder,  that  with 
such  a  sense  of  her  poverty  and  unworthiness, 
she  did  not  feel  fear  or  uneasiness  in  (he  pros- 
pect of  dissolution.     But  although  the  retro- 
spection  of  the  past  was  not  attended   with 
much   condemnation,  she  regretted   that  the 
tendency  of  her  conversation  with  her  friends 
m  their  social   calls,  during  her  long  confine- 
ment t0  ,he   house>  ha£j   not   been  of 

edifying  nature. 

On  the  23d  of  the  first  month  last,  she  ob- 
served, »I  think  I  felt  last  night,  a  little  more' 
faith  to  take  hold  of  the  mercy  held  forth  bV 
a  crucified  Redeemer."  To  a  friend  who  vi- 
sued  her  she  remarked,  that  she  felt  o-reat 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  mind  so  fully  centered 
as  she  could  wish,  which  had  led  her  to  think 
how  trying  it  would  have  been,  had  any  thing 
now  rested  on  her  as  a  burden;  she  had  look- 
ed back  and  seen  that  she  had  fallen  short,  but 
she  believed  that  through  mercy,  all  her  trans- 
gressions were  forgiven.  She  then  exhorted 
he  friend  to  faithfulness,  desiring  that  she 
night  be  given  up  in  great  simplicity  and  sin- 
,'leness  of  heart  to  every  opening  of  duty 
speaking  in  the  evening  to  her  son's  wife  on 
ler  responsible  situation  as  a  mother,  she  ob- 
erved— "  Thou  hast  an  arduous  appointment, 
Ot  thy  strength  lies  in  seeking  best  help:  do 
lot  let  family  cares  interfere  with  a  daily  re- 
irement,  and  waiting  for  divine  direction, 
ven  in  what  may  appear  small  matters.  In 
he  early  part  of  my  religious  course,  I  some- 


times found  it  difficult  to  maintain  this  prac- 
tice, but  was  always  sensible  of  loss  when  it 
was  omuted;  it  appeared  as  if  I  had  the  work 
to  begin  again.  Since  I  have  necessarily  pass- 
ed so  many  hours  alone  of  later  years,  I  have 
not  always  been  permitted  to  get  at  the  same 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  as  when  I  press- 
es through  some  difficulties,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  day  for  religious  retirement; 
thus  it  is  not  in  our  own  time  or  will,  that  we 
receive  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as 
he  is  pleased  to  arise  for  our  help:  the  daily 
.sacrifice,  however  is,  I  believe,  acceptable, 
and  draws  down  the  blessing." 

After  encouraging  another  friend  to  faith- 
fulness, even  in  little  things,  that  so  she  mi.rht 
grow  in  the  truth,  she  mentioned  her  fear,  that 
she  had  herself  suffered  loss  from  giving  way 
to  a  reasoning  disposition,  and  from  withhold- 
ing small  offerings  in  the  line  of  the  ministry 
this  she  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  enemy 
who  sought  to  discourage,  when  he  failed  to 
xalt.     She  expressed   much  interest  in  the 

of  her  friends,  and  hoped  they  would 

be  concerned  as  an  united  band,  to  strengthen 
each  other's  hands,  and  to  help  in  the  support 
ot  the  building  on  its  ancient  foundation:  add- 
ing, that  the  love  which  subsisted  in  the 
monthly  meeting,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, was  a  great  favour;  she  trusted  it  mio-bt 
long  continue;  but  to  bear  and  forbear  was 
needful,  for  we  must  not  expect  to  see  alwav 
eye  to  eye.  J 

When   addressing  some  of  her  grand  chil- 
dren, who  were  young,  she  entreated  them 
not  to  neglect  the  duty  of  self-examination, 
and  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  teachings  of 
the   spirit  of  truth  in  their  own   minds;    by 
which   means  that  which  was  opposed  to  its 
guidance,  would  be  brought  into  judgment: 
also   sweetly  recommending   them,    amongst 
other  things,  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  love  to- 
wards each  other,  and  carefully  to  avoid  ever 
becoming  talebearers.    She  afterwards  observ- 
ed, that  as  life  ebbed,  she  felt  less  anxious 
about  the  future;   that  she  was  enabled  to  trust 
in   the  unmerited    mercy  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer, believing  that  her  sins  would  be  for- 
given, and  her  transgressions  blotted  out,  but 
-not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  she 
had  done;  adding,  that  she  had  never— even 
in  her  lowest  seasons,  doubted  that  the  ever- 
lasting arms  were  underneath  for  her  support. 
Jn  reply  to  an  enquiry  how  she  had  passed  the 
night,  she  said:  "  I„  much  suflering-^-but  it  is 
only  a  little  further  breaking  down  of  the  walls- 
and  as  the  bodily  powers  decay,  I  have  an  in- 
creased  confidence,  that   there   is  a  place  of! 
'•est  prepared  for  me;   but  have  nothing  what-1 
:ver  of  my  own,  on  which  to  build  my  hope 
of  acceptance.     My  only  trust  is  in  the  mercy 
of  God,   through   the  mediation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."     At  another  time 
she  said,  "  It  is  a  great  favour  to  see  the  cloud; 
dispersing:"  and  on  it  being  observed,  that 
no  doubt  had  been  entertained  that  such  would 
be  her  experience,  she  replied,  neither  had 
she   doubted  it,  though  she  had  not  always 
been   able  to  receive  the  consolations  offered 
by  her  friends,  well  knowing  that  she  must 
look  within,  and  wait  for  the  arising  of  lio-ht 
there.  b         e 
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She  mentioned  to  an  affectionate  friend, 
who  had  for  many  weeks  sympathised  with  her 
m  her  mental  and  bodily  fluctuations,  that  she 
had,  during  the  past  night,  been  much  favour- 
ed in  mind,  and  the  prospect  which  opened 
before  her  was  so  bright,  that  it  seemed  mar- 
forieT  S°  P°01'  a  Creature  should  be  thus  com- 
A  few  days  afterwards,  she  said  to  one  of 
ner  sons  «  All  is  peace;  I  only  wish  the  time 
5-Jl  »  Sh°rtened  if  consistent  with  the  divine 

A  few  hours  before  her  release,  she  sent  for 
a  hiend  whom  she  wished  to  see  once  more,  in 
order  to  bid  her  farewell;  and  after  entrusting 
to  her  care  messages  expressive  of  her  love 
and  interest  for  some  young  persons,  she 
'dried,  that  their  allotment  was  in  a  «  South 
and  and  her  desire  was,  that  they  mioht 
also  have  «  springs  of  water,"—"  living  wa- 
ter, -appealing  to  her  friend  in  an  emphatic 
manner:  "For  oh!  what  is  a  <  South  land,' 
without  springs  of  water  ?"_and  earnest  ap- 
peared to  be  her  solicitude,  that  they  might 
be  preserved  from  every  thing,  which  milht 
tend  to  divide  or  scatter. 
.  After  a  pause,  she  said  in  a  powerful  and 
impressive  manner.—"  I  trust  that  I  am  a  firm 
behever  ,n  our  Lord,  as  a  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer:  afterwards  emphatically  addino-;  <>  I 
believe  we  shall  not  be  made  partakers  of  the 
oeneht  of  his  death,  unless  we  have  his  life  in 
our  hearts:  this,  if  suffered  to  prevail,  will 
manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  our  lives  and 
conversation." 

She  further  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
*  fiends  might  attend  to  the  inward  work,  and 
not  be  laying  too  exclusive  a  stress  on  the  out- 
ward work. 

Our  dear  friend  said  little  more  than  ac- 
knowledging that  «  All  is  mercy"_before  her 
ransomed  spirit  was  released  from  its  pool- 
worn  tabernacle,  to  enter,  we  doubt  not,  into 
the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bu- 
rial ground  at  Falmouth,  the  17th  of  second 
month,    ,833.      She   was   a   minister   about 
twenty-seven  years. 
Signed  in  the  said  meeting,  by  many  Friends. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Agreeable  to  a  request  that  I  have  seen  in 
The  Friend,"  I  hereby  transmit  a  statement 
ot  the  holding  of  the  meetings  constituting  the 
,  Eastern  Quarter  of  N.  Carolina. 
|  The  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  N.  Carolina,  is  held  alternately  at  four  dif- 
ferent places,  on  the  last  seventh  day  in  se- 
cond fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  month,  viz. 
Rich  Square  in  Northampton  county,  jn  the 
second  month;  Symons'  Creek  in  Pasquotank 
county,  ,n  the  fifth  month;  Little  Rive,  i„ 
I -erquimans  county,  in  the  eighth;  and  Piny 
Woods  in  Perquimans  county,  in  the  eleventh 

month  The  select  quarterly  meeting  is  held 
the  day  before  at  each  place. 

•  V3  C?,mp°,e d  0f  four  montn]v  meetings, 
CZr'Jmy  ^f'Suttons'  Creek,  Symons' 
Creek,  and  Rich  Square;  Piny  Woods  is  held 
in  Perquimans  county,  on  the  first  seventh 
day  m  each  month,  and  is  composed  of:  two 
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preparative  meetings,  viz.  Beech  Spring  is  held 
on  fourth  day,  and  Piny  Woods  on  fifth  day 
of  the  week  preceding  the  week  of  the  month- 
ly meeting.  . 

Suttons'  Creek  monthly  meeting  is  held  on 
the  second  seventh  day  in  each  month,  and  is 
composed  of  two  preparative  meetings,  viz. 
Wells'  is  held  on  fourth  day,  and  Suttons' 
Creek  on  fifth  day  of  the  week  preceding  the 
week  of  the  monthly  meeting. 

Symons'  Creek  monthly  meeting  is  held  on 
the  third  seventh  day  of  each  month,  and  is 
composed  of  three  preparative  meetings,  viz. 
Little  River  is  held  on  fourth  day;  Symons' 
Creek  on  fifth  day;  the  Narrows  on  sixth  day 
of  the  week  preceding  the  week  of  the  month- 
ly meeting.  There  is  one  meeting  for  wor- 
ship held  at  Newbegin  Creek,  on  first  and 
fourth  days. 

Rich  Square  monthly  meeting  is  held  on 
the  third  seventh  day  in  each  month,  and  is 
only  [composed  of  one  preparative  meeting, 
held  at  the  same  place,  on  fourth  day  of  the 
week  preceding  the  week  of  the  monthly  meet 
ing. 

The  select  preparative  meetings  are  held 
at  the  same  places  of  the  monthly  meetings, 
and  on  the  days  immediately  preceding. 

There  is  a  meeting  for  worship,  held  at  all 
the  beforementioned  places  on  first  days,  and 
on  the  same  days  of  the  week  that  the  prepa- 
rative meetings  are  held,  except  that  of  the 
Narrows,  which  is  on  fifth  day,  and  they  all 
convene  at  the  eleventh  hour,  except  the  se 
lect  meetings,  which  meet  at  the  twelfth. 

Symons'  Creek  monthly  meeting  held  in 
Pasquotank  county,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles 
south  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and  ten  southwest  from 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  Carolina.  Suttons'  Creek 
in  Perquimans  county,  ten  miles  west  from 
Symons'  Creek;  Piny  Woods  in  Perquimans 
county,  ten  west  of  Suttons'  Creek,  and  Rich 
Square  in  Northampton  county,  fifty  miles 
west  of  Piny  Woods,  and  all  the  subordinate 
meetings  are  contiguous  to  their  several 
monthly  meetings. 

Caleb  White, 
Clerk  of  Q.  Meeting. 


HYMN  OF  THE   BIRDS. 

By  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
Lo !  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  ! 
Hark  to  nature's  lesson  given 
By  the  bleBsed  birds  of  heaven  ! 
Every  bush  and  tufted  tree 
Warbles  sweet  philosophy, 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow, 
God  providelh  for  the  morrow  ! 
Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  and  the  rose? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Than  we,  poor  citizens  of  air? 
BarnB  nor  hoarded  grains  have  we, 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow  ! 
God  providelh  for  the  morrow  ! 
One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny  ; 
One  there  lives  who,  Lord  of  all, 
Keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall : 
Pass  we  blithely,  then,  tho  time, 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow ; 
God  provideth  for  the  morrow  ! 


What  doestthou  here  Elijah. 


What  dost  thou,  Christian,  'mongst  the  train 
Who  barter  heaven  for  sordid  gain, 
And  heaps  of  dust,  with  toil  and  pain, 

In  Mammon's  temple  pile? 
What  dost  thou  in  the  tinsell'd  hall, 
To  which  the  sons  of  music  call, 
Or  where  in  pageant,  mask,  or  ball, 

Gay  fashion's  daughters  smile  ? 

What  dost  thou.  Christian,  'midst  the  state, 
Which  haunts  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
Where  tribes  of  servile  flatterers  wait, 

To  worship  pomp  or  power? 
What  dost  thou  at  the  festive  board, 
With  sparkling  wines  and  dainties  stored, 
Where  riot  holds  his  rites  abhorr'd, 

And  madness  rules  the  hour  ? 

What  dost  thou,  Christian,  where,  I  ween, 
The  lowly  Saviour  ne'er  had  been  ? 
Shun,  shun  the  gay,  delusive  scene, 

The  poison'd  chalice  fly. 
0:er  sorrow's  darken'd  chamber  throw 
The  light  which  soothes  a  mourner's  wo, 
And  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flow 

From  misery's  melting  eye. 

Go,  bid  the  church  of  Jesus  feel 
The  impulse  of  thy  sacred  zeal; 
To  aid  thy  kin's,  thy  country's  weal, 

Thy  time,  thy  wealth  employ. 
So  when  thy  mortal  race  is  run 
Enlhron'd  iu  bliss,  the  incarnate  Son 
Shall  say,  *  My  servant,  nobly  done  ; 

Partake  thy  Master's  joy  !" 


easily  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
The  increase  of  a  taste  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  just  estimate  of  its  invaluable 
contents,  which  might  thus  be  promoted  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth,  are  considerations, 
the  impottance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate.  We  shall  introduce  the  sketches  as 
they  come  to  hand,  in  such  convenient  por- 
tions as  may  not  interfere  with  the  cus 
tomary  variety  which  it  is  advisabli 
cure. 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  a  request  to  in- 
sert the  following  notice.  It  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject peculiarly  fitting  to  attract  the  attention  of 
members  of  our  Society,  and  as  we  under- 
stand the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  obviate 
all  objections  to  their  presence,  we  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  pretty 
tendance. 


THE    FRIEND. 


; 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  21,  1833. 


A  friend  whose  occasional  communications 
have  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
columns,    has  placed  in   our  hands,  several 
essays,  under  the  character  of  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  scripture  characters,  de- 
signed as   samples  of  a  plan,  which,  if  en- 
couraged, he  purposes  to  pursue, — to  prepare 
a  series  of  similar  kind,  but  without  follow- 
ing an  exact  chronological  order,  for  the  use 
of  this  journal.     If  our  judgment,  on  acare^ 
ful  perusal  of  these  essays,  be  any  criterion 
of  what  may  meet  the  judgment  of  our  read- 
ers, we  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  design  will  be  received 
with  general  approbation  ;  and  accordingly 
have  to-day  inserted  part  of  one  of  them,  the 
life  of  Abraham.     The  object,  as  we  under 
stand  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  is  to 
present  to  our  young  people,  and  others,  il 
lustrations  of  character,  combined  with  no 
tices  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  drawn 
from  the  best  works  in  biblical  literature,  and 
from  the  reports  of  modern  travellers.  There 
will  also   be  incidentally   introduced,    some 
elucidation  of  the  prophecies  which   may  oc- 
cur in  sacred  history,  as  connected  with  each 
ndividual  sketch.     They  are  intended  lo  be 
adapted  to  family  reading,  and  the  instruction 
of  young  persons  in   scripture  annals,  in  a 
way  which  may  be  at  once    attractive  and 
edifying;  and  much  additional  interest,  it  may 
be  proper  to  suggest,  will    be  gained  by  a 
constant  reference  to  maps  of  Canaan,  and  of 
the  ancient  countries   adjacent,    which  can 


A  public  examination  of  the  Coloured  In- 
fant School,  under  the  care  of  the  "  Infant 
School  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  will  take 
place  on  third  day,  the  24th  instant,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  in  the  Hall  of  the  Adelphi, 
south  Fifth  street,  near  Prune. 

The  patrons  and  friends  of  Infant  Schools, 
are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Treasurer  will  be  present  to  receive 
subscriptions  or  donations. 

December  17,  1833. 

As  a  document  interesting  to  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  we  have  inserted  on 
another  page,  the  recent  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  granting  to  Quakers  and  Mora- 
vians, the  substitution  of  an  affirmation  in  all 
cases  wherein  an  oath  is  or  shall  be  by  law 
required, — with  the  minute  of  advice  by  the 
""  :ting  for  Sufferings  accompanying  the 
transmission  of  the  act  to  subordinate  meet- 
ings. We  hail  this  enactment  as  a  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, while  we  see  in  it  renewed  occasion  of 
watchful  circumspection  on  the  part  of  our 
fellow  professors  in  that  land,  lest  it  should  be 
the  means  of  exposing  some  lo  untried  dan- 
gers. 


The  letter  from  Capt.  Ross,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  admiralty,  which  we  have  inserted, 
furnishes  as  full  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances and  results  of  his  perilous  expedition, 
as  could  be  looked  for  in  so  brief  an  outline, 
and  is  highly  interesting.  The  narrative  of 
the  voyage  in  detail,  is  a  subject  of  eager  an- 
ticipation. 

The  communication  of  C.  C.  O.  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  article  Thomas  Story,  have 
not  been  lost  sight  of;— the  latter  is  intended 
for  next  week. 


Erratum. 

In   the  essay  by  M.  H.,  in   the  middle  column  of 
page  79,  the  15th  line  from  the  bottom  ;  "  Eli  was  a 
prophet  of  the  Most   High,"  ■*»"  -1 
a  prte«(  of  the  Most  High." 


should   read,  "  Eli  was 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
LOTTERY   SYSTEM. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  notice  in  "The 
Friend"  of  the  new  edition  of  Job  R.  Tyson's 
pamphlet,  on  the  Lottery  System.  Notwith- 
standing that  in  this  state,  and  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  this  species  of  legalised  gambling 
will  be  abolished  by  legislative  enactments,  to 
go  into  operation  in  a  few  days,  yet  the  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  evil  from  our  country,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  continued  with  energy  while  it 
remains  to  be  countenanced  by  a  single  state 
in  the  Union  ;  and  deeming  it  desirable,  that 
the  cogent  argument  and  astounding  facts  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet,  should  be  widely  dis- 
seminated, in  accordance  with  that  object,  I 
have  marked  several  portions  for  insertion. 

On  lotteries  as  a  principle  of  taxation,  or 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  the  author  thus  forcibly 
remarks.  C.  J. 

"  The  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  the  lottery  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
as  a  justifiable  public  measure,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  its  being  only  a  voluntary  taxation  as- 
sumed by  those  who  adventure.  Can  it,  upon 
any  just  view  of  the  subject,  be  regarded  as  a 
tax  ?  Does  the  ostensible  sum  to  be  levied 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  assessment  ?  And 
is  it  equal  in  its  operation,  by  imposing  a 
burden  on  the  citizen  relatively  commensurate 
with  his  pecuniary  ability  ? 

"  A  fundamental  principle  of  all  taxation,  as 
recognised  in  the  usages  of  civilised  societies, 
is,  that  it  should  spring  from  some  subject 
either  of  property  or  enjoyment.  It  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
government,  that  the  citizen  should  pay  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  luxury  as  well  as  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  lands  and  houses  ;  but  that  can- 
not with  any  propriety  be  called  taxation  which 
looks  to  no  such  substantive  basis  of  assess- 
ment. Nothing  exists  upon  which  it  can  be 
founded.  Does  the  adventurer  in  the  lottery, 
when  he  loses  thousands  in  a  single  drawing, 
reconcile  himself  to  his  misfortune  upon  the 
ingenious  supposition,  that  he  has  only  been 
paying  his  taxes  ?  Does  he  embark  in  his  pur- 
chases upon   the  ground  of  liquidating 


If  he  does  not  consent  to  his  loss  upon  any  but 
the  principle  of  individual  hazard,  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  voluntary  taxation.  Things  should 
be  known  by  their  appropriate  titles.  It  is  the 
grossest  solecism,  and  for  the  purposes  of  ar- 
tifice, to  call  the  lottery  a  tax,  while  it  is  a 
contrivance  for  raising  revenue  out  of  the  cre- 
dulity, tho  weaknesses,  and  the  vicious  propensi- 
ties of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

"  But  the  asserted  right  to  raise  money  by 
lottery  for  other  reasons,  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  taxing  privilege.  In  the  sum  specified 
to  be  raised  by  any  given  lottery,  the  whole 
amount  actually  to  be  drained  from  thepockets 
of  the  people  never  appears.  It  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  system,  that  all  is  wrapt  in  con- 
cealment and  obscurity.  The  proposition  for 
example  to  raise  by  lottery  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  to  be  expended  in  public 
charity  or  internal  improvements,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  sum,  is  not  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  remonstrance  or  opposition. 
As  the  grant  confers  only  the  power  to  offer 
a  few  tickets  for  sale,  the  purchase  of  which 
is  free  from  constraint,  and  resting  wholly  upon 
the  volition  of  the  buyers,  no  objection,  it  is 
thought,  should  be  urged  against  it.  And, 
when  the  destination  of  the  sum  is  considered, 
it  appears  to  be  so  meritorious  upon  the  score 
of  benevolence  or  public  spirit,  that  the  mea- 
sure, from  meeting  at  first  with  acquiescence, 
is  hailed  with  popularity.  But  is  it  taken  into 
the  account,  that  to  raise  so  trivial  an  amount, 
sometimes  requires  the  issuing  of  schemes  ap- 
proaching to  a  million  of  dollars  ?  Let  us 
refer  to  examples.  Two  lotteries  in  Maine 
authorised  in  1831,  according  to  a  calculation 
which  has  been  made,  issued  schemes  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
them  to  leave  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond 
the  expenses,  of  fourteen  dollars  aud  twenty 
one  cents!  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
granted  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year 
1812,  the  privilege  of  raising  by  lottery  the 
sum  of  $16,000,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
certain  repairs  in  the  Plymouth  Beach.  Afte 
the  lapse  of  nine  years,  during  which  period 
classes  had  been  drawn  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars, 
and  seventy-fine  cents,  it  was  ascertained  that 
only  nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars,  and  seventeen  cents  was  contri- 
buted to  the  object  in  view  !  Another  remark- 
able instance  is  presented  to  the  same  effect, 
in  the  Union  Canal  Lottery,  authorised  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  This  grant,  which 
may  be  dated  in  181 1,  was  to  raise  $340,000 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Union  Canal.  By  a 
contract  entered  into  will]  certain  enterprising 


debt 
due  to  the  state,  or  because  he  indulges  the  „„, 
delusive  hope  of  obtaining  a  golden  return  ?  |  gentlemen  of  New  York,  schemes  were  per- 


mitted to  be  issued  to  an  indefinite  extent,  upon 
the  annual  payment  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, of  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
In  pursuance  of  this  contract,  and  under  the 
ed  authority  of  the  grant,  schemes  were 
issued  during  the  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand, and  fifty-six  dollars.  Including  the 
sum  of  $6, 479, 136  as  the  estimate  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  schemes  will  have  been  issued  by  the 
ast  of  December,  exceeding  altogether  the 
astonishing  aggregate  of  thirty-three  millions 
f  dollars!  If  the  career  of  this  lottery,  so 
unreasonable  and  portentous,  had  not  been  ar- 
rested at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  how  many 
millions  more  would  be  assessed  upon  the  peo- 
ple under  the  pretence  that  the  amount  of  the 
grant  had  not  been  attained.  It  thus  appears, 
that  to  collect  a  few  dollars  by  means  of  a  lot- 
tery, the  assessment  must  be  thousands;  and 
f  the  object  be  to  accumulate  a  few  thousands, 
no  less  than  millions  are  to  be  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  !  What  in  all  pro- 
bability would  become  of  the  fortunes  of  a  ' 
nation  whose  infatuated  government  were  to 
employ,  as  its  only  dependence,  a  system  of 
taxation  so  insidious  in  its  effects,  and  so  ab- 
sorbing in  its  requisitions  ? 

"  But  the  inequality  of  its  operation  renders 
the  lottery  equally  oppressive  and  intolerable. 
Who  are  the  chief  contributors  to  this  fright- 
ful and  unheard  of  taxation  ?  Are  they  the 
wealthy,  the  intelligent,  and  the  wary — those 
who  can  afford  to  adventure,  and  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  subtleties  of  speculation — or  the 
needy,  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  des- 
perate ?  Seek  information  at  the  lottery  office 
and  the  periodical  drawings.  Behold  there 
the  chimney-sweep,  the  servant,  the  appren- 
tice, the  clerk,  the  man  of  slender  means  am- 
bitious of  becoming  suddenly  wealthy!  Be- 
hold the  large  group  of  unprotected  humanity 
whose  fate  the  trammels  of  its  fascination  have 
so  unresistingly  secured  !  These  comprise 
the  largest  portion  of  the  taxed — of  those  who 
are  seduced  by  the  splendid  lures  of  the  lot- 
tery craft.  The  want  and  distress  which  it 
occasions  among  these  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  branding  it  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous 
and  mischievous  systems  of  taxation,  so  called, 
ever  invented  by  human  ingenuity.  Its  effects 
upon  Ihe  indigent  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  lottery  in  Turin.  For 
sevei  al  days  previous  to  the  drawings  the  usual 
supply  of  provisions  was  not  carried  to  market, 
hecause,  about  that  period  the  poor  were  in 
ihe  habit  of  famishing  themselves,  with  a  view 
to  embarking  mere  largely  in  lottery  adven- 
tures. 

"  As  therefore  the  position  of  the  Chancel- 


90 


THE  FRIEND. 


or  cannot  be  sustained,  upon  the  acknovv- 
edged  principles  of  taxation,  let  us  view  the 
ottery  as  a  public  measure  in  other  aspects. 
Is  it  hurtful  or  otherwise  to  the  moral  sensibi- 
lities and  general  welfare  ? — There  are  few 
governments  which  do  not  wish  to  promote 
honourable  sentiments  and  habitual  industry 
among  the  people.  This  at  least  is  the  theory 
of  most  governments,  which  are  framed  on 
the  principles  of  civil  freedom  and  social  equal- 
ity. When  we  foster  industry  and  reward 
genius,  when  we  establish  institutions  of  learn- 
ing or  give  birth  to  those  of  benevolence,  we 
intend  to  repress  idleness  and  vice,  and  to 
bring  into  exercise  the  better  dispositions  of 
the  mind  and  heart.  Is  it  compatible  with 
these  intentions  to  choke  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  industry  by  offering  encouragement  to 
idleness,  and  giving  nutriment  to  vice?  France, 
when  she  receives  the  enormous  sum  of  twelve 
millions  of  francs  per  annum  from  her  gam- 
bling tables  and  her  lotteries,  seems  to  act 
upon  the  principle  that  so  large  a  sum  in  her 
public  coffers  countervails  the  private  injury 
which  they  are  the  means  of  inflicting.  Thus 
it  may  have  been  with  Great  Britain,  after 
enquiry  and  research  had  proved  its  ruinous 
influences.  Those  states  of  our  republican 
Union  which  adhere  to  the  system  of  raising 
money  by  lottery,  must  likewise  believe,  if 
they  reflect  at  all  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  that  public  aggrandise- 
ment is  preferable  to  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. But  why  is  the  public  money  expended 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose are  houses  of  refuge  and  penitentiaries 
for  solitary  confinement  1  Why  are  schools 
established  for  moral  and  literary  instruction 
at  the  public  expense  ?  The  lottery  system  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  policy  of  these. 
The  one  seeks  to  benefit  the  morals  of  socie- 
ty at  the  public  charge,  and  the  other  to  raise 
money  by  the  destruction  of  morality.  Is  it 
consistent  with  enlightened  policy  to  found 
institutions,  whose  professed  object  is  to  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  popular  virtue,  while  a  system 
is  permitted  to  remain,  whose  acknowledged 
operation  is  to  impair  or  destroy  their  precious 
results  1  Is  it  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in  le- 
gislation to  collect  money  by  means  of  an 
agent  which  fosters  vice,  while  immense  sums 
are  even  generously  expended  in  its  suppres- 
sion 1 

"  But  this  view  proceeds  upon  an  assump- 
tion that  the  lottery  is  profitable  as  a  branch 
of  revenue,  which  is  by  no  means  susceptible 
of  demonstration.  It  leads  its  votary  from  the 
safe  paths  of  provident  thrift  and  sober  indus- 
try to  the  labyrinths  of  visionary  hope,  and 
substitutes  the  idle  dreams  of  speculation  for 
the  certain  promises  of  reward  for  useful  la- 
bour. When  the  energy  of  the  character  is 
laid  waste  by  ignoble  or  inglorious  pursuits, 
dissipation  and  extravagance  soon  render  the 
victim  incapable  of  supporting  himself.  From 
a  respectable  citizen  he  soon  degenerates  into 
a  degraded  pauper.  It  has  been  calculated  in 
England,  where  the  lottery  is  merely  a  finan- 
cial operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury, 
that  the  pauperism  directly  engendered  by  it, 
more  than  absorbs  the  revenue  it  yields.  In 
this  country  where  it  has  never  been  employ 


ed  as  the  monetary  handmaid  of  government, 
the  vast  expenditure  arising  from  its  concomi- 
tant pauperism,  has  no  fund  to  which  it  can 
look  for  indemnity.  We  thus  tolerate  a  system 
which  induces  domestic  distresses,  vices  and 
rimes  of  every  diversity,  to  raise  money  which 
s  swallowed  up  by  the  public  charges  which 
it  is  the  means  of  entailing  !" 

From  the  Presbyterian; 
SOLEMN  WARNING  TO  YOUTH. 

The  college  of  New  Jersey  has  enjoyed  in 
great  a  degree  the  blessing  of  health,  that 
not  more  than  one  student  is  known  to  have 
died  within  its  walls.  The  last  few  months, 
however,  has  afforded  a  striking  example  of 
the   frailty  of  youthful   vigour.      During  the 

acation,  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  same 
class,  of  the  same  age,  by  the  same  kind  of 
accident,  (the  discharge  of  a  fowling  piece,) 
resulting  in  the  same  dreadful  malady  (teta- 
nus), were  removed  from  life.    And  what  ren- 

lered  the  warning  more  impressive  was,  that 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  another  member  of 
the  senior  class  had  been  summoned  away. 
President  Carnahan  delivered  to  the  college 
an  impressive  discourse  on  the  occasion  of 
this  bereavement,  from  which  we  are  permit 
ted  to  make  the  following  extract.  It  is  pro 
per  to  premise,  that  the  discourse  was  found 
ed  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 

EXTRACT. 

Such  is  the  admonition  and  warning  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  and  it  is  enforced  and  urged 
on  the  attention  of  this  audience  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  by  the  dispensation  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  recently  re- 
moved three  of  your  late  associates.  This, 
my  young  friends,  is  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
pensation. Nothing  like  it,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  occurred  among  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege since  the  foundation  of  this  venerable 
edifice  was  laid.  Yes  !  within  three  brief 
months,  Tovsley,  and  Taylor,  and  Weir, 
have  fallen.  The  places  which  lately  knew 
them,  shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever. 
Their  voices  shall  not  again  echo  through 
these  halls.  They  shall  not  again  associate 
with  you  in  your  studies  and  in  your  amuse- 
ments. 

I  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce  the  eulogy 
of  these  lovely  and  promising  youths.  Many 
of  you  knew  their  amiable  qualities,  and  you 
paid  to  the  only  one  within  your  reach  the 
last  tribute  of  respect.  I  stand  here  for  a 
different  end.  I  plead  with  you,  over  the 
recent  tomb  of  your  companions,  to  be  wise, 
to  improve  this  solemn  and  distressing  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence.  In  the 
early  and  unexpected  departure  of  your  fel- 
low students,  you  have  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  forming  even  a  probable  con 
jecture  respecting  the  individual  who  is  next 
to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

In  April  last,  Tousley  left  us  in  apparent 
health,  and  on  his  return  to  his  father's  house 
his  friends  were  surprised  and  rejoiced  to  see 
him  look  so  well,  and  to  hear  him  say  that  he 
never  enjoyed  better  health.  But  in  two  short 


weeks,  without  any  visible  cause,  a  sudden 
paralysis  unstrung  every  muscle  and  every 
nerve.  Having  partially  recovered,  when  on 
his  way  to  the  springs  in  August,  in  hopes  of 
restoration  to  health,  a  second  stroke  loosed 
the  silver  cord  and  broke  the  golden  bowl. 
Had  I,  one  month  ago,  been  required  to  se- 
lect two  of  your  number  the  most  likely  to 
live  many  years,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  fixed  my  eye  on  any  sooner  than  the 
two  who  were  lately  laid  in  their  cold  and 
silent  grave.  There  was  Taylor,  firm  and 
compactly  built,  his  very  form  indicated  a 
constitution  capable  of  enduring  hardship  and 
of  lasting  long.  His  countenance  resolute, 
cheerful,  hanpy,  showed  that  no  secret  dis- 
ease lurked  within. 

There  was  Weir,  whoso  porcon  «>»=  a  mo 
dot  of  »ize,  of  figure,  of  symmetry,  of  beau- 
ty; in  him  every  limb  and  every  muscle  seem- 
ed to  have  attained  its  perfect  size  and  form. 
Under  the  rose  which  bloomed  on  his  cheek, 
no  devouring  worm  lay  concealed.  Yet  both 
these  healthy,  active,  blooming  youths  are 
gone — cut  down  in  the  flower  of  their  days, 
at  the  moment  when  their  parents,  and  in- 
structed, and  friends,  were  anticipating  the 
rich  fruits  of  mature  years.  With  such  ex- 
amples before  us,  who  can  feel  secure  ?  The 
death  of  Tousley  not  regarded,  the  destroy- 
ing angel  strikes  again  and  again — not  the 
aged  and  infirm,  but  the  young  and  the  health- 
ful. Say  you  both  these  were  cut  off  by  ac- 
cident— they  were  imprudent — that,  warned 
by  their  calamity,  you  will  avoid  similar 
danger?  Be  it  so.  Are  you  safe  when  going 
to,  and  returning  from  your  meals — when  en- 
gaged in  healthful  sports,  when  walking,  or 
running,  or  riding,  or  skating?  Or  if  mor- 
tal sickness  has  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  these 
halls,  may  not  the  destroyer  come  and  take 
ample  recompense  for  his  long  delay?  And 
are  you,  young  man,  prepared  for  his  com- 
ing? I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  the  event, 
which  you  all  lament,  will  have  an  effect  be- 
neficial or  injurious  on  the  youth  now  before 
me,  that  it  will  soften  or  harden  many  hearts, 
that  it  will  make  you  better  or  worse.  It  is 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  you  in  his  pro- 
vidence, and  warning  you  to  repent,  and  to 
believe  on  him  who  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  Remember  God  never  speaks  in 
vain.  If  you  listen  and  obey  the  warning, 
eternal  life  will  be  the  consequence.  If  you 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  call,  God  may  not  give 
you  another  warning. 

In  the  afflictive  dispensation  which  has  re- 
moved your  companions,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance for  which  we  ought  to  feel  thank- 
ful. They  were  not  removed  instantly  from 
time  to  eternity.  They  had  days  and  weeks 
for  reflection  after  the  fatal  wound  was  re- 
ceived. And  who  knows  that  those  days  of 
pain  were  not  given. that  they  might  prepare 
to  appear  before  their  God  ?  Who  knows 
that  these  days  were  not  thus  employed?  Why 
might  not  the  same  explosion  which  touched 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  have  gone  through  the 
brain  or  the  heart?  Surely  human  precau- 
tion had  no  agency  in  averting  the  discharge 
from  a  vital  part. 

The  departed  spirits  of  our  young  friends 
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are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  as  well  ; 
just  God,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  de- 
cide respecting  their  state.  But  we  do  know 
that  during  the  period  of  their  illness,  they 
would  not  have  advised  their  companions  to 
postpone  repentance  until  the  last  week  of 
their  lives.  Oh  !  no.  They  would  have 
said  :  a  death  bed,  amidst  the  pains  of  a  dy 
ing  body  and  the  agonies  of  distracted  friends 
is  not  a  favourable  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
death.  We  know,  they  would  have  said, 
with  the  earnestness  excited  by  the  nearness 
of  eternity.  Health  is  the  time -to  seek  the 
Lord  ;  in  health  make  religion  your  first  and 
great  concern. 

The  sudden  departure  of  these  amiable 
and  promising  youths,  is  an  impressive  com- 
ment on  the  portion  of  sacred  scripture  on 
which  we  have  this  morning  meditated.  At 
midnight  a  cry  was  made.  That  is,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  such  a  call  could  least  be  expect- 
ed, when  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  recess 
from  study,  when  engaged  in  invigorating  and 
healthful  exercise.  An  alarm  was  given. 
How  unexpected  to  parents  and  friends ! 
How  surprising  and  fatal  to  the  youths  them- 
selves !  A  day  of  amusement  was  changed 
into  a  day  of  sorrow  !  How  afflictive  to  pa- 
rents, to  see  the  delight  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  joy  of  their  hearts,  thus  suddenly  taken 
from  them  !  But  this  was  not  the  worst  that 
might  have  happened  to  their  bereaved  and 
disconsolate  parents.  The  calamity,  over- 
whelming as  it  is,  was  not  equal  to  that  which 
has  befallen  other  parents.  Others  have  seen 
their  sons,  to  whom  they  had  given  the  op- 
portunity of  a  liberal  education,  return  home 
corrupted  in  their  morals,  idle,  dissipated, 
and  degraded  in  their  habits,  a  perpetual  dis- 
grace and  grief  to  their  family.  Time  may 
heal  the  wound  made  in  a  parent's  breast  by 
the  death  of  a  lovely  and  promising  son.  The 
pang,  which  severs  a  connection  so  tender 
and  endearing  as  that  of  an  affectionate  pa- 
rent, and  of  a  virtuous  and  dutiful  son,  is  vio- 
lent and  painful ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his 
virtue  and  piety  will  be  consoling  and  plea- 
sant, after  the  anguish  of  natural  affection  has 
abated.  The  parent  of  an  idle  and  dissipated 
son  has  no  such  consolation.  He  sometimes 
sees  before  him  for  years,  the  wreck  of  his 
hopes  ;  the  cause  and  memento  of  his  mi- 
sery. And  if  there  were  no  hereafter  he 
would  rejoice  to  see  his  lost  and  ruined  son 
laid  in  the  silent  grave.  And  when  his  son 
goes,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  a  premature 
grave,  the  agonies  of  the  afflicted  parent  are 
unutterable.  Like  David  in  similar  circum- 
stances he  retires  to  his  chamber,  and  as  he 
goes,  exclaims,  "  My  son,  my  son  !  Would 
to  God  I  had  died  for  thee  !  Oh  my  son,  my 
son  !"  Bo  assured,  my  young  friends,  that 
if  any  of  you  should  form  idle,  sensual,  and 
ruinous  habits,  you  will  pierce  the  hearts  of 
your  parents,  and  of  friends,  with  wounds  far 
more  painful  and  incurable  than  those  now 
felt  by  the  distracted  parents  of  your  lament- 
ed companions.  For  your  parents'  sake  ;  for 
your  own  sake,  be  wise.  So  live,  that  you 
may  be  a  blessing  to  the  world.  So  live,  that 
you  may  be  prepared  to  die.  Watch,  there- 
fore, for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 


GREAT  FIRE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Every  one  conversant  with  history,  and 
occurrences  in  Europe,  knows  that  the  im- 
mense city  of  Constantinople  has  frequently 
suffered  greatly  by  the  devastation  of  fire. 
This  is  ascribed  to  various  causes, — the  com- 
bustible materials  of  a  majority  of  the  build- 
ings, the  imperfection  of  the  police,  and  the 
regulations  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire, 
and  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  to  the 
superstition  of  the  populace,  or  their  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  fatality.  The  following 
vivid  description  of  a  recent  conflagration 
there,  will  interest  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend." 


Constantinople,   Sept.  4. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  fires  ever  known 
in  this  so  often  devoted  city,  occurred  here 
on  Friday  last.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether 
it  came  from  accident  or  design,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  broke  out  in  the  full  day,  in 
the  government  musket  factory,  on  the  Turk- 
ish Sabbath,  the  only  day  on  which  the  work- 
men were  not  in  their  places.  On  proceed- 
ing to  the  place,  I  saw  that  the  musket  fac- 
tory had  caught  fire,  and  that  the  flames  were 
spreading  with  rapidity  in  consequence  of  a 
strong  westerly  wind,  which  blew  directly  up 
the  hill  side  with  a  velocity  which  was  in- 
conceivable. As  no  means  can  be  taken  to 
stop  such  a  calamity  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  two  hours  which  elapsed 
before  that  dignity  made  his  appearance,  was 
sufficient  to  involve  one  of  the  finest  quarters 
of  Constantinople  in  destruction,  and  before 
four  o'clock,  the  flames  had  complete  mas- 
tery of  an  immense  circuit  commencing  at 
the  water's  edge,  extending  on  the  right  to- 
wards the  superb  mosque  of  Sultan  Mahomed, 
on  the  left  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Soley- 
man,  and  in  the  rear  to  the  great  aqueduct,  in 
the  direction  where  the  fire  of  last  month  had 
stopped. 

The  houses  being  all  wood,  dry  as  tinder 
from  the  summer  heat,  afforded  a  ready  prey, 
and  it  was  the  most  fearful  sight  I  ever  wit- 
nessed to  behold  the  fire  rushing  as  if  in 
streams  over  hundreds  of  roofs,  or  darting  in 
tongues  of  flame  at  every  separate  building 
within  its  reach.  The  wind  coming  from  the 
harbour  directly  into  the  city,  spread  the 
blaze  with  the  same  violence  at  every  side  ; 
and  I  could  trace  it  driving  up  the  hill,  or 
spreading  on  either  wing  in  so  equal  a  man- 
ner that  I  supposed  that  not  less  than  2000 
houses  were  consumed — and  then  the  fury  of 
the  flames  became  so  great  that  all  the  ordi- 
nary attempts  to  stop  them  were  of  no  avail. 
The  firemen  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
each  four  bearing  a  hand  pump,  the  streets 
being  too  narrow  to  permit  the  movement  of, 
engines';  but  their  efforts  were  thrown  away,] 
except  in  three  cases  where  some  rich  pro-' 
prietor  offered  a  sum  equal  to  £200  or  £300 
to  save  his  mansion.  This  was  effected  by! 
throwing  numerous  carpets  on  the  houses 
which  they  thought  proper  to  save,  and  keep- 
ing the  carpets  constantly  wet  by  the  action! 
of  their  force  pumps;  and  in  so  many  in- 
stances was  this  plan  successful,  that  now  amid  I 


the  general  desolation  of  an  extensive  quarter, 
are  to  be  seen  single  mansions  which  have  not 
been  injured. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  calamity  was, 
as  you  may  conceive,  general  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  spread  round  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
villages  were  seen  rushing  to  the  side  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  de- 
struction, each  person  calculating  that  his 
own  particular  district  would  be  next  expo- 
sed. The  people  of  Pera  were  in  the  greatest 
affright,  and  hundreds  assembled  in  the 
"  Fields  of  death,"  or  grave  yards,  the  only 
open  places,  to  contemplate  a  scene  from 
which  they  were  only  saved  from  being  par- 
ties to,  by  the  interposition  of  the  harbour. 

From  one  of  these  heights  it  was  fearfully 
beautiful  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  fire 
as  it  spread  on  every  side  with  unprecedented 
fury,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
flames  were  more  distinctly  seen,  I  believe 
that  so  sublime  and  awful  a  picture  was  never 
before  exhibited.  It  is  only  at  Constantino- 
ple where  such  a  terrible  display  can  be  be- 
held, the  position  of  the  ground  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  buildings  alike  affording  facilities 
for  destruction.  How  often  I  wished  for  our 
great  artist  Martin  to  be  present  and  immor- 
talise the  scene,  as  his  imagination,  gifted  as 
it  is,  can  never  conceive  so  magnificent  a 
subject  for  his  pencil. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  whole  "of  the 
houses  in  the  valley  were  consumed,  and  the 
fire  then  mounted  the  hills  which  rise  at  either 
side,  and  spread  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  making  a  circuit  of 
nearly  two  miles.  There  it  was  most  curious 
to  behold  it  varying  in  its  form  every  half 
hour,  lying  on  the  whole  expanse,  at  one  time 
like  a  sea  of  flame,  or  separated  into  burning 
steeples,  at  another,  which  at  the  distance 
from  which  I  beheld  them,  appeared  like  so 
many  volcanoes.  About  nine  o'clock,  the 
full  moon  rose,  and  at  the  same  period  a 
heavy  storm  began  to  gather  in  the  south- 
ward, and  then  a  scene  was  presented  to  us, 
to  which  nothing  can  do  any  thing  like  jus- 
tice. At  one  view  we  saw  the  Seraglio,  with 
its  beautiful  white  towers  and  lofty  trees  shin- 
ing tranquilly  in  the  moonlight,  the  centre  of 
the  city  blazing  with  numberless  fires,  and 
the  other  extremity  of  Constantinople,  the  at- 
mosphere hung  with  massive  clouds,  or  the 
heavens  opened  with  repeated  flashes  of  light- 
ning. We  saw  the  sea  of  Marmora,  like  a 
placid  lake  in  the  distance,  the  towers  of 
the  Seraglio  reflected  in  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  burning  piles  glowing  in  the  waters  of  the 
harbour. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  wind  fell  a  little, 
and  as  the  smoke  was  not  blown  against  the 
hill  side,  the  progress  of  the  flame  became 
more  distinct  from  the  position  that  I  occu- 
pied  at  Pera.  It  was  then  we  observed  the 
curious  effects  of  the  flames  on  the  mosques 
and  minarets  which  lay  in  their  course.  It 
was  beautiful  to  behold  an  immense  dome 
similar  to  that  of  the  Colloseum  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  standing  in  dark  relief  in  the 
middle  of  flame,  and  the  slender  white  mi- 
naore  shining  like  pillars  of  silver  in  a  field 
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of  fire.  Each  dome  appeared  like  a  fountain 
of  white  flame,  as  the  lead  with  which  it  was 
covered  melted,  strangely  contrasting  with 
the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  burning  timber,  and 
the  tops  of  the  minarets  from  the  same  cause, 
burning  like  one  of  those  wax  lights,  which 
are  borne  in  procession  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church.  About  thirty 
of  the  smallest  mosques  were  destroyed,  but 
none  of  those  of  the  royal  foundation,  which 
are  the  pride  of  Constantinople.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  towards  the  two  superb 
buildings  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  was 
watched  with  intense  interest;  and  I  observed 
an  exultation  in  the  crowd  when  that  of  the 
Sultan  Mahomed,  which  was  a  long  time  ob- 
scured with  smoke,  was  saved  by  a  sudden 
shifting  of  the  wind. 

The  sight  was  so  irresistibly  attractive  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Pera  remained  watching  it 
till  after  midnight,  and  then  the  greater  part 
of  them  retired,  giving  up  Constantinople  as 
totally  lost,  and  not  expecting  to  see  a  trace 
of  it  in  the  morning.  Happily,  however,  at 
one  in  the  morning,  the  wind  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  fury  of  the  fire  was  by  de- 
grees abated.  It  ceased  towards  the  south- 
ward about  three  o'clock,  and  on  the  hill  to 
the  rear  it  was  stopped  the  same  hour  for 
want  of  food,  as  it  reached  exactly  the  ground 
where  the  late  fire  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust was  arrested  ;  thus  cutting  the  city  in 
two,  and  making  a  blank  from  the  harbour  to 
the  sea  of  Marmora.  On  the  north  where  it 
still  lingered,  it  was  more  resolutely  dealt 
with  by  the  firemen,  as  it  climbed  the  hill 
where  the  palace  of  the  late  Janizzari,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  Mufti  stands,  in 
consequence  of  the  Sultan's  declaring 
some  say  in  person,  others  through  the  Grand 
Vizier, — that  he  would  order  every  one  of 
those  gentry  to  be  strangled  if  that  palace 
was  not  saved. 

Alarmed  by  this  threat,  the  firemen  set  to 
work  with  energy,  and  covering  the  mansions 
of  the  Mufti  with  carpets,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  even  discoloured,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  overcame  the  flames  on  every  side  of  it 
so  rapidly,  that  by  the  break  of  day,  the  fury 
of  the  fire  was  stopped  as  if  by  miracle.  It 
is  now  curious  to  see  that  mansion  untouch- 
ed on  the  hill  side  overlooking  the  valley, 
which  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  to  behold  in 
the  rest  of  it  the  immense  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  which  before 
was  scarcely  noticed  in  consequence  of  the 
houses  which  blocked  it  up  at  all  sides,  now 
standing  in  high  relief,  every  arch  being 
counted  at  some  miles  distance.  Some  per- 
sons say  that  one  fifth  of  Constantinople  has 
been  destroyed;  but  if  I  do  not  go  lhat  length, 
I  am  certain  that  a  circuit  of  three  miles, 
comprising  12,000  buildings,  and  making 
houseless  50,000  persons,  has  been  devastat- 
ed. It  is  now  three  days  since  the  fire  occur- 
red, but  the  ruins  are  still  smoking;  and  if  a 
wind  again  arise,  which  happily  has  not  been 
the  case,  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  Constanti- 
nople cannot  be  depended  on. 

The  damage  has  altogether  fallen  upon  the 
Turks,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  patience 
with  which  they  brave  it.     A  person  who  was 


at  Constantinople  during  the  fury  of  the  fire, 
assures  me  that  he  saw  several  owners  of  the 
burning  houses  smoking  their  pipes  in  the 
neighbouring  coffee  houses  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  Their  conduct  strange- 
ly contrasted  with  about  300  Jews,  apprehen- 
sive that  a  quarter  in  which  they  had  property 
would  be  attacked,  who  screamed  and  tore 
their  garments. — London  paper. 

We  cry,  Abba,  Father !  This  is  much  for  our 
comfort,  that  from  whomsoever  and  whatsoever 
corner  in  the  world  prayers  come  up  to  him, 
they  cannot  want  acceptance;  all  languages,  all 
countries,  all  places,  are  sanctified  by  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  whosoever  calls  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
be  saved.  And  truly  it  is  a  sweet  meditation 
to  think,  that  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
cries  of  souls  are  heard,  and  that  the  end  is  as 
near  as  the  middle,  and  a  wilderness  as  near 
as  paradise;  lhat  though  we  understand  not 
one  another,  yet  we  have  one  loving  and  living 
Father  who  understands  all  our  meanings;  and 
so  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of  this 
body  make  no  confusion  in  heaven,  but  meet 
together  in  his  heart  and  affections,  and  are  as 
one  perfume,  one  incense,  sent  up  by  the  whole 
catholic  church  here  scattered  upon  the  earth. 
O  that  the  Lord  would  persuade  us  to  cry  this 
way  to  our  Father  in  all  our  necessities. — 
Binning. 


THE    FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  28,  1833. 


Having  been  a  spectator  on  the  24th  instant 
at  the  public  examination  of  the  coloured  In 
fant  School,  under  the  care  of  the  "  Infant 
School  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  we  should 
be  doing  injustice  to  our  feelings  by  withhold- 
ing the  expresssion  of  our  gratification  and 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  exhibition  ;  a  feel- 
ing which,  judging  from  appearances,  pervaded 
the  respectable  concourse  of  visiters,  chiefly 
females,  which  crowded  the  room.  The  num 
ber  of  children  attending  was  about  seventy, 
of  all  gradations  of  shade  from  the  darkest 
the  slightest  African  tinge,  their  ages  varying 
from  four  to  ten  or  twelve.  A  beautiful  order 
was  maintained  throughout  the  exercises,  which 
were  considerably  extended  and  diversified 
and  the  facility  and  dexterity  with  which  they 
were  performed  reflect  much  credit  upon  the 
managers  and  the  amiable  preceptress :  we 
doubt  indeed  if  an  equal  number  of  white 
children  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  Infant 
School  would  gain  any  thing  in  the  com 
parison.  This  interesting  institution  resting 
principally  or  altogether  on  voluntary  conlri 
butions  for  support,  its  further  continuance 
must  of  course  depend  upon  tne  renewed  ex- 
ercise of  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  blessed 
with  the  means.  As  we  have  before  remark- 
ed, it  13  a  charity  which  possesses  peculia 
claims  to  the  regard  of  members  of  our  religi 
ous  society;  in  truth,  from  the  operation  of 
causes  not  needful  now  to  be  explained,  the 
school  must  inevitably  cease  without  their  fos- 
teiing  aid,  and  we  therefore  cherish  the  hope, 
lhat  the  appeal  made  in  the  spirited  and  appro- 
priate address  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 


exhibition,  will  be  responded  to  by  a  prompt 
and  ample  contribution. 

The  third  number  of  "  The  Friendly  Visiter" 
has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  scripture  and  other  lessons  in  the 
manner  of  the  preceding,  constructed  to  suit 
the  juvenile  capacity,  and  for  family  teaching, 
agreeably  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  ami- 
able editor.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  lhat  the 
subscription  list  is  extending  in  some  quarters; 
the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  if  well  carried  out, 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: — 

"  You  of  course  must  be  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  magnificent  line  of  steam 
packets  are  about  being  established  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  The  keel  of  the 
first  has  been  laid,  I  believe  yesterday,  and 
the  others  will  soon  follow.  The  size  of  each 
steamer  will  be  of  the  largest  description,  and 
will  be  furnished  wilh  four  engines  of  extra- 
ordinary power.  They  are  to  be  fitted  up  in 
splendid  style,  and  no  expense  is  to  be  spared 
in  rendering  them  as  far  above  the  present 
packets,  as  those  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
sailing  vessels.  The  first  steam  packet  will 
be  called  The  Liverpool,  and  it  is  expected 
will  be  ready  for  sea  in  about  three  months. 
The  calculation  that  has  been  made  by  several 
experienced  gentlemen  shows  that  a  nine 
days'  passage  may  with  certainty  be  relied  on. 

"  We  have  now  three  steam  carriages  run- 
ning from  London  to  places  of  short  distance, 
and  without  the  slightest  accident.  The  one 
belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Dance  has  gone  to 
Birmingham,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  can  ascend  chalk  hills.  From  the 
encouragement  lhat  they  have  met  with,  and 
from  the  cheapness  that  they  will  carry  pas- 
sengers, I  expect  that  they  will  soon  become 
general.  A  calculation  has  been  made  of  the 
relative  expenses  of  horse  and  steam  power, 
on  100  miles  of  common  road,  for  the  313 
working  days  in  the  year;  and  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  steam  of 
£6,596  !  !  !" 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant, 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
John  R.  Carpenter,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  late  cashier  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Buffalo. 

,  on  the  21st  instant,  Elizabeth  Moland,  the 

widow  of  the  late  Dr.  William  N.  Moland,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  55th  year  of 
her  age. 

,  atTuckerton,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Grace, 

wife  of  David  Mapps,  with  whom  she  had  lived  near 
half  a  century  in  much  harmony  and  unity.  They 
were  both  of  African  descent,  and  members  of  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  among  whom  they  have 
been  long  extensively  known  and  well  respected  for 

their  correct  deportment  ami  hospitality.      Ministers  of 

the  Gospel,  when  travelling  in  Truth's  service  along 
the  sea-coast,  usually  lodged  at  their  house,  where  a 
cordial  reception  uniformly  awaited  them,  as  by  their 
industry  and  good  economy,  they  had  acquired  a  suf- 
ficiency to  entertain  their  friends  comfortably.  A  few 
years  since  they  retired  from  the  cares  of  a  farm  which 
they  owned,  and  removed  to  Tuckerton.  For  some 
time  past  she  appeared  on  the  decline,  gradually  grow- 
ing  weaker;  but  her  mind  seemed  peaceful,  and  much 
redeemed  from  the  world.  On  the  16th  of  the  12lh 
month,  1833,  she  quietly  departed,  without  sigh  or 
groan,  aged  about  69  years,  and  the  next  day  was  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burial  ground,  Tuckerton. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

THE  PATRIARCH  ABRAHAM. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  residence  in 
Canaan,  the  year  of  the  world  2093,  Abram 
had  a  son  by  Hagar,  his  wife  Sarai's  Egyp- 
tian servant,  and  called  him  Ishmael,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  command.  Thirteen  years 
afterwards,  the  Lord  graciously  renewed  his 
promises;  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision, to  be  observed  by  all  his  male  de- 
scendants; and  changed  his  name  from  Abram, 
signifying  an  elevated  father,  to  Abraham,  or 
a  father  of  a  great  multitude.  At  the  same 
time  the  Almighty  changed  the  name  of  Sarai, 
which  signified  my  princess,  to  Sarah,  the 
princess,  without  limitation,  in  token  of  the 
"  many  nations"  which  should,  in  future  ages, 
reckon  their  descent  from  them.  Abraham 
was  now  also  promised  a  son  by  Sarah,  who 
as  yet  had  no  child,  and  this  promise  was  con- 
firmed shortly  afterwards  on  the  following  oc- 
casion. The  patriarch,  sitting  one  day  within 
the  door  of  his  tent,  sheltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  saw  three  persons  suddenly  ap- 
proach him,  who  appeared  to  be  travellers. 
With  genuine  hospitality,  he  immediately  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to 
rest  awhile  under  the  tree  at  his  door,  and 
partake  of  some  refreshments.  He  then  has- 
tened into  the  tent  of  his  wife,  and  desired 
her  to  "  make  ready  quickly,  three  measures 
of  fine  meal,  to  knead  it,  and  make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth."  The  operation  of  baking 
was  performed  with  very  little  delay.  The 
cakes  were  placed  upon  the  hearth  and  cover- 
ed with  the  hot  ashes,  which  in  a  short  time 
thoroughly  baked  them.  Abraham  himself, 
in  the  mean  time,  went  to  the  herd,  selected 
a  young  and  tender  calf,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
his  young  men  to  dress  for  their  guests;  who 
soon  sat  down  under  the  tree  to  this  hospitable 
meal,  with  the  addition  of  milk  and  butter, 
while  Abraham,  with  true  simplicity,  stood 
near  them  to  see  that  they  should  have  need 
of  nothing.  The  Most  High,  whose  messen- 
gers the  patriarch  was  thus  unawares  enter- 
taining, now  renewed  to  him  through  them 
in  a  more  particular  manner  than  on  formei 
occasions,  the  gracious  promise  that  Sarah 
should  have  a  son.  The  three  angelic  guests 
then  rose  to  depart,  and  Abraham  went  some 
distance  with  them  to  set  them  on  the  way. 
Two  of  them,  after  awhile,  proceeded  towards 
Sodom,  but  the  third  remained  in  converse 
with  Abraham,  opening  to  him  the  designs  of 
the  Almighty,  with  respect  to  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two  cities 
had  become  so  excessively  depraved,  as  to 
draw  down  upon  themselves,   in  a  remarkable 

manner,  the  fearful  wrath  of  heaven.  The 
Lord  revealed  to  Abraham  his  purpose  utterly 
to  destroy  these  cities,  with  their  sinful  inhabi 
tants;  but  Abraham,  deeply  affected  with  the 
awful  calamity  with  which  they  were  thus 
threatened,  interceded  for  them  with  great 
earnestness.  The  Lord  graciously  heard  tl 
petitions  of  his  servant,  and  assured  him,  that 
if  even  ten  righteous  persons  should  be  found 
therein,  he  would,  for  their  sakes,  spare  the 


rest.  This,  however,  was  a  greater  number 
of  just  persons  than  were  to  be  found  in  those 
licentious  and  populous  cities.  Lot  had  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  into  Sodom,  and  two 
young  men  of  the  city  were  about  to  marry  his 
two  daughters.  They  are  termed  sons-in-law 
of  Lot  by  the  sacred  historian  in  anticipation, 
being  probably  betrothed,  though  not  connect- 
ed in  marriage.  The  two  angels  who  had  left 
Abraham,  arrived  at  Sodom  about  evening, 
and  Lot,  seeing  strangers  approach,  rose  up 
to  meet  them,  and  pay  them  every  respectful 
and  hospitable  attention.     He  immediately  in- 

ted  them  to  his  house  for  the  night,  offering 
that  in  the  morning  they  should  depart  as  early 
as  might  be  most  convenient.  They  at  first 
declined  bis  invitation,  but  his  eamestness  at 
englh  prevailed.  The  men  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, hearing  of  his  having  received  some  un- 
known guests,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner 

bout  the  house,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
give  them  up.  Lot  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality  to  accede  to  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  went  out  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  pacify  the  mob. 
His  attempts,  however,  only  tended  still  fur- 
ther to  infuriate  them.  They  were  exaspe- 
rated at  the  thought  that  he,  who  was  only  a 
stranger  himself  among  them,  should  attempt 
to  restrain  their  lawless  violence,  and  threaten- 
ed him  with  a  still  worse  fate.  The  angels, 
however,  put  forth  their  hands,  and  drawing 
Lot  to  them  into  the  house,  instantly  closed 
the  door;  but  the  people  going  about  to  break 
it  open,  were  struck  blind  by  the  divine  power, 
so  that  they  "  wearied  themselves  to  find  the 
door."  This  seemed  to  end  the  tumult;  the 
angels  then  informed  Lot  of  the   destruction 

hich  awaited  the  city,  and  desired  him  to 
collect  all  his  own  family,  including  his  "  sons- 
in-law,"  that  they  might  escape.  Lot,  there- 
fore, went  out  to  these  young  men,  and  warn- 
ed them  of  the  coming  danger,  but  without 
effect.  They  were,  probably,  infected  with 
the  prevailing  wickedness  and  hard-hearted 
ness  of  the  place,  and  gave  no  attention  to  his 
warning  voice.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
angels  hastened  Lot  to  bring  out  his  family, 
"  lest  he  should  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  city."  But  as  he  lingered,  probably 
settling  his  affairs,  they  laid  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  in  mercy 
brought  them  forth  and  set  them  without  the 
city.  He  was  now  commanded  to  escape  with 
his  utmost  speed,  not  looking  behind  or  lin 
gering  on  the  way.  His  wife,  however,  stil 
retaining  an  inclination  for  the  abandoned  city, 
disobeyed  the  divine  command,  and  was  over, 
taken  by  the  destroyer.  "  She  became  a  pillar 
of  salt."  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  emi 
nent  author,  that  she  was  probably  struck  dead 

with  lightning,    and    overwliplmpil   by  tl 

(erious  storm.  The  Lord  then  "  rained  fire 
and.  brimstone  from  heaven,"  and  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adman, 
and  Zeboim,  with  all  the  district  in  which  they 
were  situated;  which  became  a  marsh  full  of 
salt  and  bituminous  matter,  and  being  gra- 
dually overflowed  by  the  river  Jordan,  which 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  valley,  it  has  been, 
in  after  ages,  known  as  the  Lacus  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  or  Salt  Sea. 


The  following  interesting  account  of  this 
remarkable  lake,  is  partly  abridged  from  Pax- 
ton's  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a 
work  fraught  with  instruction  for  the  biblical 
student.  It  is,  he  says,  enclosed  on  the  east 
and  west  with  exceeding  high  mountains,  and 
is  the  common  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Jordan,  which  are  hence  drained  off  by 
evaporation. 

It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  ten  in  average  breadth; 
and  is  fringed  with  a  kind  of  coppice  of  bushes 
and  reeds.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  intensely 
salt,  extremely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  so 
heavy,  that  the  most  impetuous  winds  are  said 
scarcely  to  ruffle  its  surface.  No  verdure  is 
to  be  seen  on  its  banks,  nor  fish  to  be  found 
within  its  waters;  the  extreme  saltness  of  the 
water,  which  is  vastly  stronger  than  that  of 
the  sea,  rendering  it  incapable  of  nourishing 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  soil  around  it, 
impregnated  also  with  salt,  produces  scarcely 
any  plants;  and  the  air  itself,  loaded  with  sa- 
line, sulphureous,  and  bituminous  vapours, 
cannot  be  favourable  to  vegetation;  and  hence 
the  deadly  aspect  which  reigns  around  this 
lake.  A  recent  traveller  on  visiling  the  lake, 
found  a  crust  of  salt  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  resembling  a  snowy  plain, 
from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs  reared  their 
heads.  No  murmur,  no  cooling  breeze,  an- 
nounced the  approach  to  its  margin.  The 
strand  bestrewed  with  stones  was  hot,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  motionless,  and  ab- 
solutely dead  along  the  shore.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  water  in  his  mouth;  it 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  sea  in  saltness,  and 
produced  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum.  The  celebrated  chemist 
Lavoisier  analysed  its  water,  and  found  that 
lOOlbs.  contain  45lbs.  6oz.  of  various  salts. 
The  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  so 
heavy  that  persons  who  never  learned  to  swim, 
will  float  on  its  surface.  Maundrell,  the  tra- 
veller, found  on  its  shore  a  black  sort  of  peb- 
ble, probably  asphaltum,  or  indurated  bitu- 
men, which,  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  soon  burnt,  and  yielded  a  smoke  of  an 
intolerable  stench.  This,  as  well  as  the  softer 
bitumen,  which  much  resembles  the  substance 
called  caoutchouc,  or  gum  elastic,  is  found 
near  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  in  great 
plenty.  The  harder  kind  takes  a  brilliant  polish, 
and  is  used  for  ornamental  works.  Some  au- 
thors assert  that  the  bituminous  matter  is  found 
also  floating  in  large  quantities  on  the  lake. 
There  are  mines  of  salt  on  the  southwest 
coast,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hi'ls,  whence 
Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  country  around, 
have  long  been  supplied;  and  sulphurous  mi- 
nerals are  said  to  abound  on  the  shores. 

Thfi  place  of  Lot's  refuge  at  first,  was  the 
little  city  of  Zoar,  situated  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  blasted  plain,  and  which  was 
spared  at  his  earnest  intercession;  but  after- 
wards, impelled  by  fear  of  a  similar  fate  await- 
ing this  place  also,  he  removed  to  the  moun- 
tainous counlry,  and  lived  in  a  cave,  with  his 
two  daughters.  Abraham  also  about  this  lime 
removed  from  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Gerar,  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraaa, 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Gaza.  Abra- 
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ham  here  made  use  of  the  same  expedient  as 
he  had  adopted  when  in  Egypt,  having  no 
confidence  in  the  moral  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple. Sarah  accordingly  again  applied  to  him 
the  epithet  of  brother,  and  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  Abimelech  the  king,  who  innocently 
intended  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  Lord, 
however,  quickly  informed  him  in  a  dream, 
that  she  was  already  a  married  woman;  on 
which  he  immediately  sent  for  Abraham,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  brought  both  him  and  his  peo- 
ple. Abraham,  in  justification  of  himself, 
gave  the  following  reason  for  having  adopted 
this  plan  to  save  his  own  life  :  "  Because  J 
thought,  surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this 
place  :  and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's 
sake.  And  yet,  indeed,  she  is  my  sister;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my 
wife."  Abimelech  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
this  explanation,  that  he  made  Abraham  an 
exceeding  costly  present,  and  gave  him  full 
liberty  to  reside  in  any  part  of  his  territory. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  Abraham  was  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Most  High,  Sarah  had  a  son,  who 
was  named  Isaac,  signifying  laughter.  Ish- 
mael,  Abraham's  son  by  Hagar,  and  who  was 
now  upwards  of  sixteen  years  old,  soon  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Isaac's  mother,  by 
presuming  to  treat  him  without  due  respect  to 
his  superior  birth,  as  the  son  of  promise  ; 
whereupon  Sarah  complained  to  the  patriarch, 
and  earnestly  desired  him  to  remove  this  cause 
of  family  dissension  by  dismissing  Hagar  and 
her  son.  Before  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  she  had 
already  lost  the  good  esteem  of  her  mistress 
by  giving  way  to  a  haughty  arrogant  disposi- 
tion; and  this  now  aggravated  the  offence,  and 
made  it  a  matter  of  prudent  precaution  in 
Sarah  to  guard  against  its  evil  effects  on  the 
peace  of  the  family.  "  Cast  out,"  said  she, 
"  this  bond-woman,  and  her  son;  for  the  son 
of  this  bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son, — with  Isaac."  This  requisition  on  the 
part  of  his  wife  deeply  affected  the  mind  of 
Abraham,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
parting  with  Ishmael;  but  the  Almighty  di- 
rected him  to  acquiesce  in  Sarah's  demand, 
and  promised  that  though  Isaac  should  be  his 
heir,  yet  Ishmael  also  should  be  the  founder 
of  a  nation.  Being  now  persuaded  that 
the  separation  was  in  the  ordering  of  divine 
Providence,  he  furnished  Hagar  and  her  son 
with  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  dismissed  them 
early  in  the  morning,  probably  before  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  risen,  from  motives  of  ten 
derness  to  their  feelings.  They  wandered 
at  first  apparently  without  any  fixed  determi- 
nation or  purpose,  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  which  was  eastward  of  Gorar.  At 
length,  finding  that  their  stock  of  water  began 
to  fail,  Hagar  became  discouraged;  and  send- 
ing her  son  under  the  shade  of  a  Email  tree, 
to  protect  his  young  and  fainting  frame  from 
a  scorching  sun,  she  herself  sat  down  at  some 
distance  from  him,  and  gave  way  to  the  deep- 
est despondency.  The  angel  of  God,  who 
saw  her  in  her  desolate  and  distressed  condi- 
tion, now  came  to  her  help.  "  What  aileth 
thee,  Hagar  ?     Fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard 


the  voice  of  the  lad,  where  he  is.  Arise,  lift 
up  the  lad,  and  support  him  by  thine  hand, 
for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  Thus 
encouraged,  she  looked  round  and  saw  a 
spring  of  water,  which  afforded  them  timely 
refreshment.  Ishmael,  afterwards,  continued 
to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  a  very 
wide  [tract  of  desert  country,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Arabia,  and  was  under  the  protect- 
ing care  of  the  Almighty.  His  employment, 
suited  to  his  situation  in  these  extensive  wilds, 
was  hunting,  and  shooting  with  the  bow. 
When  grown  up,  his  mother  selected  him  a 
wife,  from  her  own  native  country  of  Egypt. 
It  had  been  declared  by  the  Almighty,  before 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  that  he  should  "  become 
a  wild  man,  that  his  hand  would  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him, 
and  that  he  should  dwell  in  the  presence  [in 
spite  of  the  enmity]  of  all  his  brethren;"  and 
this  prediction  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the 
character  of  his  wandering,  and  lawless,  and 
unconquered  descendants,  the  Bedouins  and 
other  tribes  of  Arabs.  These  people  have 
ever  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  sub- 
due them,  and  even  now,  their  character 
agrees  with  that  of  their  famous  progenitor. 
"They  despise  the  arts  of  civilised  life;  nor 
will  they  intermarry  with  settled  tribes,  lest 
they  should  degrade  the  dignity  of  their  pedi- 
gree. Their  families  are  dispersed  over  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great 
part  of  Africa,  beside  their  original  country, 
the  Arabias;  and  though  no  where  composing 
an  empire,  yet  in  the  whole  they  are  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  men.  An  undeniable  ful- 
filment (in  conjunction  with  the  Jews)  of  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity 
should  be  innumerable,  as  the  stars  in  hea- 
ven." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The Friend." 
THOMAS   STORY. 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 

"After  this,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  chris- 
tening of  a  relation's  child ;  on  which  occa- 
sion 1  found  my  mind  agitated  in  an  unusual 
manner,  and  a  secret  aversion  to  that  cere 
mony;  which  I  perceived  was  not  according 
to  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  we  have  neither 
precept  nor  example  there  for  that  practice 
For,  by  way  of  introduction  and  foundation 
to  the  work,  the  priest  repeated  part  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Mark's  history  of  the  Gospel, 
where  it  is  related,  that  the  people  brought 
young  children  to  Christ,  that  he  should  touch 
them;  and  that  his  disciples  rebuked  those 
that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it, 
he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,-  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he 
took  them  up  into  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.  After  this 
they  prayed,  that  God  would  give  his  holy 
spirit  to  that  infant  ;  that  she,  being  born 
again,  and  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion, through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  might 
continue  the  servant  of  God,  and  attain  his 


promise,  &c.  After  some  more  ceremony, 
the  priest  said,  we  receive  this  child  into  the 
congregation  of  Christ's  flock,  and  do  sign 
her  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c.  Then 
the  priest  exhorted  them  to  prayer;  the  sub- 
stance whereof  was  this  :  They  thanked  God 
that  it  had  pleased  him  to  regenerate  that  in- 
fant with  his  holy  spirit,  to  receive  her  for 
his  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate her  into  his  holy  church,  &c. 

"  Upon  this  I  note,  that  the  scripture  there 
hath  no  relation  at  all  to  baptism  ;  much  less 
to  sprinkling,  which  is  no  baptism:  for  the 
people  brought  their  children  to  the  Lord 
Christ,  not  to  be  baptised,  but  that  he  might 
touch  them;  so  that  this  scripture  is  inappli- 
cable, and  all  the  consequences  drawn  from 
it,  in  this  sense,  null. 

"  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  I  privately 
asked  the  priest,  whether  he  did  believe  that 
the  ceremony,  for  which  there  is  not  any 
foundation  in  scripture,  either  for  making 
little  children  the  subjects  of  baptism,  sign- 
ing them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  promis- 
ing and  vowing  in  their  names,  believing  and 
confessing  in  their  stead,  sprinkling  them 
only  with  water,  &c.  did  really  then,  or  at 
any  time  to  come,  regenerate  those  children  ? 
At  which  he  smiled,  and  said,  No ;  but  it 
being  an  established  order  in  the  church,  the 
practice  could  not  be  omitted.  Why  then, 
said  I,  you  do  but  mock  God,  in  giving  him 
thanks  for  that  which  you  do  not  seriously 
believe  he  hath  effected.  True  baptism  is 
justification  and  sanctification,  effected  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  mind ;  and  not  by 
the  application  of  any  outward  element,  or 
external  performance  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever, under  any  qualification. 

"  I  continued  in  the  national  way  of  wor- 
ship, though  by  divine  grace  my  understand- 
ing was  still  more  and  more  cleared.  About 
this  time  the  power  of  King  James  the  Se- 
cond was  at  the  height,  and  all  sects  were 
indulged  with  great  liberty." 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  affairs  of 
England,  in  the  year  1688,  when  by  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  King  James,  the  prospects  of 
the  Roman  interest  became  increasingly  flat- 
tering, our  friend  proceeds: — 

"  A  solid  consideration  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  doubtfulness  and  hazard  of  the 
issue,  put  me  upon  a  more  inward  and  close 
observation  of  persons  and  things  than  ever. 
And  one  day,  at  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  din- 
ing at  an  inn  with  a  mixed  company,  where 
happened  to  be  two  of  our  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  popish  gentleman  mov- 
ed a  debate  concerning  transubstantiation  ; 
pretending  to  prove  from  scripture,  that,  by 
virtue  of  certain  words  which  their  priests 
say  over  a  piece  of  bread,  or  wafer,  there  is 
a  substantial  conversion  of  it  into  the  real 
body  of  Christ;  the  very  same  that  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
and  now  glorified  in  Heaven. 

The  text  of  scripture  he  advanced  to 
support  this  position,  was,  And  as  they  were 
eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,    and 

d,  take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  During  his 
discourse,    my  zeal  was  kindled,   so  that  I 
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could  scarce  contain  it :  but  being  young,  and 
diffident  of  my  own  abilities,  and  paying  re- 
gard and  preference  to  our  two  ministers  pre 
sent,  and  expecting  their  appearance  against 
so  great  an  error,  and  so  opposite  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  I  delayed  till  it  became  al- 
most unseasonable  to  engage  in  it.  But  they 
minding  their  plates,  and  hanging  down  their 
heads;  with  their  countenances  vailed  by  their 
hats,  and  I  seeing  no  sign  of  any  answer  from 
them  to  the  papist,  I  took  him  up  upon  the 
subject." 

They  argued  the  point  at  some  length, 
which  it  was  evident  that  Thomas  Story  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  his  opponent,  "who, 
being  unable  to  answer  the  objections  brought 
against  his  doctrine,  said,  "  these  were  great 
mysteries,  and  the  subject  copious  and  intri 
cate,  and  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  fully 
prosecuted,  but  might  be  more  largely  dis- 
cussed at  some  other  convenient  opportunity. 
I  replied,  then  why  did  you  move  it  ?  Couid 
you  think  we  would  all  sit  silent,  to  hear  you 
propagate  such  notions,  and  make  no  oppo- 
sition ?  and  so  the  matter  dropped.  But 
though  I  had  thus  opposed  him,  he  showed 
more  respect  to  me  afterwards,  than  to  any 
other  of  the  company. 

"Dinner  being  over,  our  ministers  retired 
into  anotner  room,  and  I  went  to  them  ; 
where  with  much  seeming  respect,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  me  after  this  manner, 
'  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much 
to  say  in  defence  of  our  religion,  and  that 
you  managed  the  debate  so  as  that  he  got  no 
advantage,  nor  could  maintain  his  point.' 
But  I,  being  still  under  the  grief  and  shame, 
as  well  as  resentment,  of  their  temporising, 
cowardice,  and  negligence,  quickly  returned 
thus  :  '  And  I,  am  very  much  griovod  and 
ashamed  to  find  that  you  had  nothing  at  all 
to  say  in  defence  of  it,  which  I  very  much 
wondered  at ;  for  I  so  long  expected  one  of 
you  would  have  engaged  the  gentleman,  that 
it  was  almost  unseasonable  to  make  any  an 
swer.' 

"•  To  this  they  replied,  that  I  might,  a  great 
deal  better,  and  safer,  do  it  than  they;  for  it 
would  have  been  more  taken  notice  of,  and 
worse  resented  in  them  ;  and  might  have  been 
greatly  to  their  future  prejudice. 

"  This  reply,  from  men  of  their  profession, 
at  such  a  crisis,  when  our  religion  was  appa- 
rently in  the  most  imminent  danger,  bore 
such  an  aspect  of  temporising,  and  was  so 
suspicious  of  a  secret  inclination  to  aposta- 
tise from  their  own  avowed  principles,  and 
to  conform  to  popery,  then  ready  to  force  its 
way  into  fashion,  that  it  very  much  offended 
me,  and  increased  my  former  disgust." 


It  is  time  to  have  done  with  future  prospects 
or  a  vain  imagination  that  we  s 
or  more  at  ease,  when  such  a  point  is  gained 
or  such  an  impediment  removed  ;  whereas 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  period 
of  life,  and  every  day,  will  bring  its  own  bur- 
den along  with  it  ;  and  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  happiness,  but  in  bearing  it  according 
to  the  will  of  God. 


For  "TheFriend 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  80.) 

Being  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  principles  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  attend  their  meetings 
regularly,  and  in  obedience  to  the  gradual 
unfoldings  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his  mind, 
to  conform  to  the  various  testimonies  which 
they  held.  At  one  of  their  meetings  he  felt 
a  strong  concern  to  speak  to  the  assembly, 
'"hich  was  very  large,  and  was  pressed  in 
spirit  to  declare  to  them  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord.  «  It  was  hard,"  says  he, 
"  to  give  up,  yet  I  durst  not  disobey  ;  so  I 
stood  up  and  spoke  to  the  congregation  what 
was  given  me  to  understand  respecting  the 
creation  of  man,  his  state  of  innocency,  fall, 
and  restoration  by  the  promised  seed,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  mankind."  At  this 
meeting  a  woman  was  convinced  who  resided 
with  her  parents  at  Tideswall— they  were  so 
much  affected  with  his  preaching,  that  they 
earnestly  solicited  him  to  have  a  meeting  at 
heir  house,  to  which  he  consented.  It  being  a 
place  where  he  was  well  known,  the  novelty 
of  the  circumstance  and  of  the  character  in 
which  he  came  among  them,  attracted  a  large 
audience,  whom  he  addressed  for  about  four 
hours,  opening  and  enforcing  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  inviting  all  to  the 
free  salvation  which  is  mercifully  offered 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

On  the  following  first  day,  he  had  a  great 
meeting  at  Matlock,  where   the   officers  and 
informers  had   made  great  spoil  of  Friends' 
goods,  in   consequence  of  their   faithfulness 
in    the   attendance  of  religious  meetings.— 
"As  soon  as  I  camfi  within  sieht  ofthe  hnn«P  » 
he  remarks,  ••  I  felt  the  Lord  to  be  with  me, 
I  went   in   and   found  it  very  full  of  people, 
and  after  some  time,  I  was  moved  to  declare 
the  testimony  of  truth.     The  presence  ofthe 
Lord  was  gloriously  manifested  among  us, 
the  fear  of  man  was  much   taken  away.     At 
this  meeting  I  observed  that  the  people  look 
ed  very  earnestly  at  me,  and   wondered   why 
they  should   do   so,   but  at  length   perceived 
that  their  attention   was   attracted  by  a  laced 
band  which  I  wore    on   my  collar.      I  felt 
smitten  and  sorry  for  it,  though  since  my  con- 
vincement  I  had  not  much  minded  it.    Friends 
in    those    days    showed   no   appearance    of 
pride   or   finery  in  their   apparel,  and  I  now 
w  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  allow  of  any 
superfluity  in  apparel  or  any  thing  else,  from 
a  sense  of  which  I  took  mv  lace  off,  and  wore 
t  no  more.     Neither  did  my  dear  wife  ever 
offer  to  put  it  on  again,  but  when  she  under 
stood   that  I  was   troubled   for  wearing   lace, 
she  took  it  off  of  all  the   rest  of  my  clothes, 
although    sh©  was  not  then    convinced  of  the 

„;„.  ;.  ~-;""u'  J°bn  Gratton's  wife  in  this  instance,  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  conveys  a  merited  re- 
proof to  those  members  of  the  Society  who, 
instead  of  encouraging  their  friends  and  con- 
nections to  attend  to  the  scruples  they  may 
feel  respecting  such  things,  rather  turn  them 
to  ridicule,  or  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
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that  they  are  of  too  little  mome'n^equlre'  g7  H-  '         ""."->•  *»«™_W*o 


He  proceeds. — "My  being  convinced  was 
much  noised  abroad— many  people  disputed 
and  conferred  with  me,  and  my  relations  were 
sorely  troubled.  They  would  have  had  me 
to  forbear  using  the  demeanor  and  language 
which  truth  had  led  me'  into,  saying,  we 
ought  not  to  offend.  I  told  them  it  was  the 
little  ones  that  believe  in  Christ,  that  were 
not  to  be  offended — but  woe  to  the  world, 
said  Christ  our  Lord,  for  they  took  offence  at 
him  without  just  cause,  and  so  they  do  at 
his  followers,  who  are  given  up  to  do  his 
will,  and  to  follow  the  leadings  of  his  Holy 
Spirit." 

In  the  year  1672,  John  Gratton  commenc- 
ed travelling  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a 
service  in  which  he  was  extensively  engaged 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life— and,  through 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  was  the 
instrument  of  converting  many  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  awakening  them  to 
an  earnest  concern  for  their  everlasting  sal- 
vation. His  wife  had  not  yet  embraced  the 
religious  sentiments  of  her  husband,  and  they 
were  under  much  sorrow  and  concern  for  each 
other,  yet  without  any  interruption  of  their 
affection  for  each  other.  About  this  time,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  their  bouse,  to  which 
came  a  Friend  of  the  name  of  William  Yard- 
ley,  with  whom  she  had  much  conversation, 
and  it  resulted  in  her  entire  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Socie- 
ty, and  she  embraced  them  with  great  sin- 
centy.  "  Then,"  says  her  affectionate  hus- 
band, "  our  days  were  made  more  joyous. 
We  lived  together  after  this,  about  thirty- 
four  years,  and  entertained  many  Friends  at 
our  house,  of  whose  company  we  were  glad. 
We  had  an  open  house,  and  open  hearts  to 
receive  and  entertain  them,  and  were  glad 
that  the  Lord  had  fitted  and  enabled  us  thus 
to  be  serviceable  to  his  people." 

Apprehending  it  to  be  his  duty  to  visit  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Nottinghamshire,  he 
entered  on  the  performance  of  the  service 
At  Nottingham,  he  found  William  Smith  lying 
very  sick,  and  was  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  he  would  not  recover.  '•  He  was  a  faith- 
ful man  and  living  minister  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  next  day  after,  when  the  meetin°-  at 
Highfield  was  over,  I  went  to  see  him,  "and 
staid  with  him  some  time.  He  was  in  a  sweet 
frame  of  mind,  full  of  love  and  of  peace. 
Our  spirits  were  united  in  great  tenderness 
and  love,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  he  deceas- 
ed, leaving  a  precious  memorial,  which  was 
sweet  to  me  and  to  his  friends  generally,  to 
whom  he  was  a  great  loss." 

In  the  year  1673,  he  again  visited  Friends 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  public  meetino-s 
in  many  places,  where  no  Friends  lived.  By 
his  faithful  and  zealous  labours  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  many  were  awakened  to  a  deep 
concern  for  their  souls'  welfare,  and  united 
themselves  to  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
The  prospect  of  surrendering  himself  to  the 
performance  of  this  journey  was  peculiarly 
trying  to  him  on  account  of  the  delicate  state 
of  his  wife's  health,  but  not  being  able  to 
feel  peace  in  staying  at  home, 


a  strict  observance. 


After  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  he 
was  called  home  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


_  of  his  wife— and  his  father  not  I  people.     But  a  company  of  rude  fellows  set 

being  a  Friend,  nor  prepared   to  understand!  on  to  stone  us,  and  the  stones  flew  about  my 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  induced  ■■-■•■'         '        '■•■ '■■•  l"'1    '< "'    '      '■" 


him  to  leave  his  family,  was  disposed  to  cen 
sure  him  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  came  to  the  house  for  the 
purpose;  but  it  being  meeting  day,  and  seve- 
ral Friends  already  assembled,  he  concluded 
to  defer  it  until  they  were  gone,  and  mean- 
while to  attend  the  meeting.  This  proved  to 
be  a  season  of  divine  favour,  in  which  his 
son  was  enabled  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ 
in  its  authority. — Many  were  affected  to 
tears,  and  his  father  so  tendered  and  broken, 
that  he  wept  aloud,  and  before  all  the  people 
took  his  son  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him, 
manifesting  afterward  more  than  ordinary 
affection  for  him.  "  After  this,"  says  John 
Gratton,  "  I  stayed  at  home  for  some  time  ; 
and,  oh!  the  peace  that  flowed  into  my  heart ! 
—As  Christ  promised — not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you — but  praises  to  the 
God  of  my  life,  he  has  given  me  and  many 
others  in  this  day,  that  peace  which  the 
world  does  not  know,  neither  can  it  take 
away  from  us,  glory  to  the  Highest  for  ever." 
"  At  this  time  truth  prospered  in  the  Peak 
country  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  word  of  God 
grew,  and  was  multiplied,  the  word  which 
God  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preach- 
ing  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of 
all.  That  word,  said  Peter,  which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  all  Judea,  and  began  from 
Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John  preach- 
ed; which  word  Peter  preached  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, viz.  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  all,  who 
is  the  only  way  to  come  unto  God  by:  for  no 
man  can  come  unto  the  Father,  said  Christ, 
but  by  me ;  and  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven,  by  which  unj  «an  be  ™v«l, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  is  the  fountain  of 
eternal  life,  which  is  opened  for  all  to  wash 
in  and  be  cleansed,  and  for  that  end  he  hath 
poured  out  of  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  that 
they  may  have  a  part  in  him,  and  the  cleaner 
we  are  washed,  although  it  be  in  great  tribu- 
lation, the  whiter  will  our  robes  be. 

"  Now  I  was  come  to  know  what  the  city 
of  God  is,  which  I  had  read  of  in  the  Revela- 
tions, viz.  to  be  the  true  church,  which  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  to  shine  in 
it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,  in  which  light 
the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  must  walk. 
Thither  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  brin 
their  glory  and  honour,  the  gates  of  this  city 
shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day,  and  there  is 
no  night  there;  here  is  none  to  enter  in  which 
are  defiled,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abo- 
mination, or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they  who  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

During  the  year  1674,  John  Gratlon  tra- 
velled in  the  counties  of  Staffordshire,  Che- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  his 
ministry  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to 
many.  At  Bradow,  near  the  Peak  in  Derby- 
shire, he  appointed  a  meeting,  to  which  such 
a  multitude  came,  that  the  house  could  not 
contain  them.  "  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  I 
went  into  the  street  under  a  great  tree  in  the 
market  place,  which  was  walled  about,  and  1 
got  upon  the  top  of  the  wall  and  spoke  to  the 


head,  and  rattled  in  the  tree,  but  did  not  hit 
A  large  stone,  however,  struck  a  wo- 
man who  happened  to  sit  near  me  and  wound- 
ed her,  so  that  the  people  came  and  carried 
her  into  a  house, — but  she  recovered  after 
some  time.  At  last  came  a  man  who  blamed 
those  that  threw  the  stones  at  us, — he  got 
nto  the  crowd,  but  after  standing  awhile,  he 
stooped  to  take  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  me, 
as  was  supposed.  One  of  his  neighbours 
who  stood  near  him,  and  who  for  some  time 
had  been  very  attentive,  seeing  the  man  who 
had  blamed  others  for  throwing  stones,  about, 
to  cast  one  himself,  struck  him  with  his  fist 
on  the  ear,  so  that  he  let  the  stone  fall  and 
did  not  fling  it  at  me.  This  man  who  struck 
the  other  was,  however,  afterward  convinced 
of  the  truth,  and  became  an  honest  Friend. 
At  last  Henry  Jackson,  and  Henry  Roebuck, 
came  to  the  meeting,  and  got  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  also— and  while  the  former  was 
preaching,  a  parcel  of  strong  young  men 
came  and  thrust  Friends  violently  off  the 
wall.  Henry  Jackson  being  a  heavy  man, 
they  were  hard  set  to  get  him  down,  but  at 
length  they  succeeded.  I  went  and  spoke  to 
one  of  them,  asking  him  why  they  were  so 
uncivil,  he  answered,  if  they  let  us  alone, 
all  the  town  would  be  Quakers.  I  went  to  a 
part  of  the  wall  directly  before  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crowd,  and  getting  upon  it,  I 
kneeled  down  upon  the  wall  before  their 
faces,  and  all  fear  of  stones  or  men  being 
taken  away,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  by  the  help 
of  his  holy  spirit,  with  a  loud  voice.  The 
power  and  presence  of  the  Lord  came  over 
us,  the  people  were  subdued  in  their  minds 

and  booumo  quiot  ;    Henry  Jackson    had  good 

service  among  them  afterwards,  and  our  meet- 
ing ended  in  great  sweetness.  As  vve  rode 
out  of  the  town,  some  of  them  blessed  us, 
and  were  very  loving  and  friendly,  and  though 
I  have  had  many  meetings  there  since,  yet  I 
have  never  met  with  any  disturbance." 

He  gives  the  following  account  of  a  meet- 
ing held  in  this  year,  at  a  place  called  Bee 
chief,  viz. 

"Thither  came  a  high  constable,  whose 
name  was  John  Stone,  and  brought  officers, 
and  a  company  with  him  on  horseback,  as  I 
was  preaching,  and  the  constable  charged  me 
in  the  king's  name  to  keep  the  king's  peace: 
but  the  Lord's  power  and  presence  being  with 
us,  I  held  on  speaking  boldly  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  but  he  sent  one  of  his  company  and 
bade  him  go  fetch  me  out.  The  man  came  and 
laid  his  hand  on  me  and  trembled,  but  had  not 
power  to  lake  me  away:  lie  stood  by  me  awhile 
I  continuing  my  testimony  ;  he  then  left  me 
and  went  through  the  meeting  without  me 
when  he  came  to  his  master,  he  said,  why 
have  you  not  brought  him?  What  answer  he 
made  1  heard  not.  Then  he  look  out  his  pen, 
ink,  and  a  little  book,  and  called  to  a  Friend 
to  assist  him;  the  Friend  went  to  him  to  see 
what  he  writ,  and  he  said  his  hand  trembled 
so  that  he  could  not  write.  After  1  had  eased 
my  spirit  a  little,  1  was  silent,  and  gave  way 
to  Henry  Jackson,  mine  elder  brother,  who 
had  good  service  that  day.     The  officers  were 


very  uneasy,  and  J.  Stone  rode  away  angry, 
as  though  he  would  go  to  the  justice  for  more 
power,  and  the  meeting  continued  finely.  He 
staid,  I  suppose,  above  an  hour,  when  he 
came  again;  he  had  as  little  authority  over  us 
as  before,  for  the  people  were  so  affected, 
and  strengthened,  that  they  ventured  to  talk 
boldly  to  him,  and  told  him,  it  was  fitter  for 
him  to  go  and  search  the  alehouses,  and  to 
take  notice  of  drunkards,  and  bad  people, 
than  to  come  thither  after  that  manner,  to 
disturb  such  honest  people  as  we  were.  He 
fumed  about  awhile,  and  at  last  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  rode  away,  and  took  all  his 
company  with  him,  so  we  had  a  precious  time, 
and  he  had  no  power  to  stir  us.  Soon  after 
that,  the  high  constable  died.  The  Lord  hath 
blessed  the  faithful  every  way,  thanks  be  given 
to  him  for  ever  !  He  was  with  us  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  place  to  place,  and  suffered  no 
weapon  nor  wicked  instrument  to  hurt  me 
wherever  I  came.  Blessed  be  his  holy  name 
for  evermore  !" 


LINES 

WRITTEN  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 

"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 
God  of  my  life,  my  hope,  my  fear, 

In  whom  alone  is  all  my  trust, 
I  feel  the  closing  hour  draw  near 

That  gives  this  fainting  frame  to  dust. 
Like  the  tired  hart,  at  bay  I  stand. 

Thy  toils  have  compassed  me  around ; 
I  wait  the  death  stroke  from  thine  hand, 

And  stoop  resigned  to  meet  the  wound. 
Yet  one  fond  wish  still  warms  my  soul. 

To  thee  in  humble  hope  exprest, 
That,  ere  the  darkening  shadows  roll 

To  close  me  in  my  final  rest. 
Thou  wouldst  some  worthier  aim  inspire. 

Some  living  energy  impart, 
Some  holier  spark  of  purer  fire 

Rekindling  in  my  dying  heart ; 
That  when  removed  from  grief  and  pain. 

This  fragile  form  on  earth  shall  lie, 
Some  happier  effort  may  remain, 

To  touch  one  human  heart  with  joy ; 
One  nobler  precept  to  bestow, 

One  kind  and  generous  wish  reveal. 
To  bid  the  breast  with  virtue  glow, 

To  love,  to  pity,  and  to  feel ; 
To  soothe  the  ills  it  cannot  cure, 

The  sufferer's  injuries  redress ; 
And  through  life's  varied  channels  pour 

The  living  streams  of  happiness. 

Then  though  in  cold  oblivion  laid, 

Some  secret  beam  of  heavenly  glow 
May  pierce  the  dark  incumbent  shade. 

And  warm  the  dust  that  rests  below. 
This  mouldering  form  from  God  that  came, 

An  instrument  at  his  command 
Waits  silent,  yet  through  all  its  frame. 

The  impulse  of  its  Master's  hand. 
Smite,  Lord !  this  frame  shall  own  thy  power, 

And  every  trembling  chord  reply ; 
Smite,  Lord  !  and  in  my  latest  hour 

This  falling  frame  shall  ring  with  joy  '. 


Died,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  seventh  day,  the  21st 
instant,  William  Ridgway,  a  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  26th  instant,  in  this  city,  Elizabeth  L. 

wife  of  Stephen  Knight,  after  a  short  and  severe  illness, 
in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Of  the  Dissemination  of  Plants.     From  the 
French  ofM.  C.  F.  Brisseau  Mirbel. 

By  dissemination,  we  mean  to  express  the 
spontaneous  dispersion  of  the  seeds  of  the 
vegetable  creation ;  an  event,  which,  while 
it  brings  to  a  close  the  yearly  round  of  the 
vegetative  functions  of  the  individual,  be- 
comes the  means  of  giving  perpetuity  to  its 
race.  When  completed,  the  organs  of  the 
plant  in  which  existence  surpasses  one  year, 
tend  visibly  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  in 
that  where  this  concludes  with  the  year,  to 
decay;  being  then  in  fact  the  first  stage  of 
dissolution.  When  we  see  the  fruit  separate 
from  the  parent-stem,  its  seams  begin  to  open, 
the  ligatures  of  the  seed  detach  themselves 
from  the  placenta,  we  are  not  to  place  these 
appearances  to  the  account  of  the  energy  of 
the  vital  principle,  but.  on  the  contrary,  to 
view  them  as  the  certain  indications  of  its 
having  ceased  in  that  portion  of  the  vegetable 
where  they  occur.  Fruit  undergoes  the  des- 
tiny of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  and  is  quickly 
reduced  within  the  control  of  those  laws  which 
govern  all  inorganic  matter.  If  of  a  succu- 
lent pulpy  nature,  the  fluids  ferment  and  turn 
sour,  the  texture  collapses,  and  the  whole  is 
dissolved  by  putrefaction  ;  if  of  a  ligneous 
dry  consistence,  it  follows  precisely  the  course 
of  the  wood  or  the  leaf  in  which  vegelation 
has  ceased. 

In  animals,  the  affection  they  bear  their 
offspring,  the  instinct  they  are  endued  with 
for  its  protection  and  succour,  their  strength, 
their  courage,  their  address,  are  all  so  many 
means  of  ensuring  the  perpetuity  of  their 
races;  but  to  vegetables,  sensation  and  the 
sources  of  spontaneous  movement  have  been 
denied,  and  yet  even  here  we  see  countless 
races  appear  before  us  on  each  revolving 
year,  such  as  they  appeared  in  the  first  days 
of  their  formation.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  stability  in  the 
races  of  vegetables. 

The  most  efficient  is  without  doubt  the  pro- 
digious fecundity  they  are  endowed  with. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  tells  us  that  the  fathers 


of  the  congregation  of  La  Doctrine  Chre 
tienne  at  Paris,  had  in  their  possession,  about 
the  year  1660,  a  single  barley-plant  with  45 
straws,  producing  in  the  aggregate  18,000 
corns  of  barley.  Ray  counted  32,000  seeds 
in  the  heads  of  one  plant  of  poppy,  and 
360,000  on  one  tobacco-plant.  Dodart  re- 
counts of  an  elm  that  it  produced  529,000 
seeds.  Yet  none  of  these  vegetables  are 
among  those  of  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  de- 
grees of  fecundity.  The  number  of  seeds 
borne  by  a  plant  of  Begonia,  or  Vanilla,  but 
above  all  by  a  fern,  confounds  calculation. 

Although  many  kinds,  like  those  of  ange- 
lica, fraxinella,  and  coffee,  quickly  spoil, 
and  require  to  be  sown  almost  as  soon  as  ripe; 
yet  the  far  greater  proportion  preserve  the 
germinating  faculty  for  years  and  even  for 
ages.  We  have  ourselves  recently  witnessed 
the  growth  of  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  kidney- 
bean  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Herba- 
rium of  Tourneforte.  Home  sowed  with  suc- 
cess barley  that  had  been  gathered  140  years. 
Wheat  has  been  discovered  in  subterraneous 
hoards,  which  had  been  lost  and  forgotten  for 
time  out  of  mind,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
day  it  was  reaped. 

Insects,  birds,  and  four-footed  animals,  are 
the  great  destroyers  of  seed  ;  yet  their  abund- 
ance is  such  as  prevails  over  the  voracity  of 
their  consumers;  while  some  are  defended 
from  all  risk  by  the  hardness  of  their  cover- 
ings, or  the  thorns  which  arm  them,  or  the 
acrid  and  corrosive  juices  with  which  they 
are  impregnated. 

Spontaneous  dissemination  favourable  to 
the  development  of  individual  plants,  by  pre- 
venting the  too  great  accumulation  of  seed 
within  a  too  narrow  compass,  is  carried  on  in 
various  ways.  In  the  balsam,  catchfly,  frax- 
inella, sand-box-tree,  &c.  the  valves  of  the 
seed-vessel  open  with  a  spring  that  projects 
the  contents  to  a  distance  from  the  parent- 
plant.  The  gourd  of  the  spirting  cucumber, 
by  a  contraction  which  lakes  place  at  the 
moment  of  its  fall,  darts  out  the  seed  along 
with  a  corrosive  fluid  by  a  vent  formed  as  it 
quits  the  stalk.  The  seed  of  the  wood-sorrel 
is  contained  in  an  extensile  arillus  or  separate 
pouch,  which  dilates  as  the  seed-vessel  grows, 
but  at  last  the  power  of  extension  ceases  in 
the  pouch,  when  it  bursts  and  shoots  out  the 
seeds  by  an  elastic  effort.  Plants  of  a  lower 
degree  in  the  scale  of  organisation,  such  as 
the  mushrooms,  have  their  peculiar  means  of 
disseminating  the  particles  destined  for  their 
reproduction.  For  instance,  some  of  the 
species  of  Peziza  impart  a  vibratory  motion 
to  the  cap  or  cover  which  bears  their  seed 
when  that  is  ripe.  Puff-balls,  also  of  the 
mushroom-tribe,  burst   at   the    top   like  the 


crater  of  a  volcano,  and  the  seed  is  in  such 
quantity  and  so  fine  that  when  it  escapes  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  volume  of  smoke. 
The  capsules  of  ferns  likewise  open  with  a 
spring,  an  effect  of  their  contraction  in  dry- 
ing up  when  ripe.  A  like  cause  gives  mo- 
tion to  the  cilia  or  inner  fringe  which  sur- 
rounds the  urns  or  seed-vessels  of  mosses. 
But  although  such  partial  phenomena  may 
attract  our  curiosity,  they  act  only  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  grand  total  of  dissemi- 
nation. There  are  other  more  general  and 
powerful  causes  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place. 

Many  seeds  are  as  fine  and  volatile  as  the 
dust  of  the  anther ;  the  winds  carry  these 
away  to  scatter  them  on  the  plain,  the  moun- 
tain, the  building,  and  in  the  very  depth  of 
the  cavern.  No  place  seems  closed  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  impalpable  seeds  of  the 
various  sorts  of  Moulds  {Mucores.) 

Heavier  seeds  and  fruits  are  furnished  with 
wings,  which  support  them  in  the  air,  and 
serve  to  waft  them  through  great  distances. 
The  seed-vessel  of  the  elm  is  surrounded  by 
a  circular  membranous  wing  ;  that  of  the  ash 
is  terminated  by  one  that  is  oblong.  The 
keys  or  seed-vessel  of  the  maple  has  two  large 
side-wings.  The  seeds  of  the  fir,  the  cedar, 
and  the  larch,  are  furnished  with  a  wing  of 
great  fineness.  The  peduncle  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lime-tree  adheres  to  a  kind  of  broad 
bracte  which  plays  the  part  of  wings. 

The  seeds  of  syngenesious  plants  are  fur- 
nished with  a  feathery  crown  or  aigrette,  and 
look  like  small  shuttle-cocks.  The  separate 
threads  that  compose  this  aigrette  distending 
as  they  dry,  serve  as  levers  to  lift  the  seed 
from  the  involucre  that  holds  it,  and  when 
out,  as  a  parachute  to  prevent  its  coming  to 
the  ground,  and  to  buoy  it  in  the  air. 

Linna?us  suspects  that  the  Emceeon  cana- 
dense  came  through  the  air  from  America  to 
Europe,  not  at  all  an  impossible  thing.  WFhen 
once  that  syngenesious  plant  has  found  its  way 
into  any  quarter,  it  is  sure  to  disperse  and 
sow  itself  round  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  funiculus  (a  cord  which  attaches  the 
seed  to  its  receptacle)  of  the  dogsbane,  swal- 
lowwort,  periploca,  &c.  the  calyx  of  several 
of  the  valerians  and  scabiouses,  form  ol'tneiii- 
selves  elegant  aigrettes,  resembling  those  of 
the  seed  of  the  syngenesious  plants. 

Seeds  are  often  carried  by  eddies  of  winds 
far  from  the  spot  on  which  they  grew.  Whirl- 
winds have  been  known  to  scatter  over  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  those  that  had  ripened 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

Some  fruits  are  closed  hermetically,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  swim  on  the  water.  These 
are  carried  to  every  distance  by  torrents  and 
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rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea  itself.  Cocoa-nuts, 
cashew-nuts,  and  the  pods  of  Mimosa  scan- 
dens  sometimes  of  the  length  of  two  yards, 
with  many  other  fruits  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions, are  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Norway, 
in  a  state  to  vegetate,  did  the  climate  per- 
mit. 

Regular  currents  transport  the  large  double 
cocoa-nut  of  the  Sechelles,  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar  at  the  distance  of  400  leagues  from 
whence  it  was  produced.  Fruits  brought  by 
the  sea  have  sometimes  discovered  to  uncivil- 
ised nations  the  existence  of  those  islands 
which  lay  to  the  windward  of  their  country. 
By  such  tokens  Columbus,  in  the  search  of 
the  American  continent,  was  apprised  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  land  of  which  he 
had  prognosticated  the  existence. 

Linnasus  remarks  that  animals  co-operate 
with  great  effect  in  the  dissemination  of 
seed. 

The  squirrel  and  cross-bill  are  both  very 
fond  of  the  seed  of  the  fir ;  to  open  the 
scales  of  the  cones  they  strike  them  against 
stones,  and  thus  set  free  and  disperse  the 
seed. 

Crows,  rats,  marmots,  dormice,  convey 
away  seeds  to  stock  their  hoards  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  These  form  their  winter-stores, 
but  are  often  lost  or  forgotten,  while  their 
contents  come  up  in  the  spring. 

Birds  swallow  the  berries,  of  which  they 
digest  only  the  pulp,  but  void  the  stones  en- 
tire and  ready  to  germinate.  It  is  thus  that 
the  thrush  and  other  birds  deposit  the  seed  of 
misletoe  on  the  trees  where  it  is  found;  and 
indeed  destitute  as  this  is  of  wings  or 
aigrettes,  it  could  not  be  disseminated  in 
any  other  way,  for  it  will  not  grow  on  the 
ground. 

The  Poke  of  Virginia  (Phytolacca  decern- 
dra,)  which  was  introduced  by  the  monks  of 
Corbonnieux  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bor- 
deaux, for  the  sake  of  colouring  the  wine, 
has  been  since  disseminated  by  the  birds 
throughout  the  southern  departments  of 
France,  and  in  the  deepest  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Dutch,  with  a  view  of  monopolising 
the  trade  of  nutmegs,  extirpated  the  trees  on 
those  islands  which  they  could  not  watch  so 
narrowly  as  the  rest ;  but  in  a  short  time 
these  very  islands  were  re-stocked  with  nut 
meglrees  by  the  birds  ;  as  if  nature  refused 
to  admit  of  such  encroachment  on  her  rights. 
Granivorous  quadrupeds  disseminate  the 
seed  they  do  not  digest.  It  is  known  to  every 
one  that  horses  infect  the  meadows  with  new 
weeds. 

The  fruit  of  the  prickly-seeded  scorpion 
grass,  of  cleavers  or  goose-grass,  of  the  wood 
sanicle,  are  all  provided  with  small  hooks  by 
which  they  lay  hold  of  the  fleeces  of  the  flock 
and  accompany  its  migrations. 

There  are  particular  plants,  such  as  the 
pellitory  of  the  wall,  the  nettle,  and  the  sor- 
rel, that  may  be  said  to  seek  the  society  of 
man,  and  actually  to  haunt  his  footsteps. 
They  spring  up  along  the  wall  of  the  village, 
and  even  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  they  fol- 
low the  shepherd,  and  climb  the  loftiest 
mountain  with  him.     When  young  I  accom- 


panied M.  Ramond  in  his  excursions  in  the 
Pyrenees,  where  that  learned  naturalist  more 
than  once  pointed  out  to  me  these  deserters 
from  the  plains  below  ;  they  grow  on  the  re- 
mains of  ruined  hovels,  where  they  kept 
their  station  in  defiance  of  the  severity  of  the 
ters,  and  remained  as  memorials  to  at- 
test the  former  presence  of  man  and  his 
flocks. 

Distances,  chains  of  mountains,  rivers,  the 

i  itself,  are  but  unavailing  barriers  to  the 
migration  of  seed.  Climate  alone  can  set 
bounds  to  the  dispersion  of  vegetable  races ; 
that  only  draws  the  line  which  these  cannot 
transgress.  In  process  of  time,  it  i«  prnha- 
ble  that  most  of  the  plants  which  grow  within 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  will  be  common 
to  all  the  countries  comprised  in  the  entire 
zone  of  it;  an  event  which  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  resulting  from  the  in- 
dustry and  persevering  intercourse  of  civilised 
nations.  But  no  human  power  will  ever  force 
the  vegetable  of  the  tropics  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  the  poles,  nor  vice  versa.  Here  na- 
ture is  too  strong  for  man. 

Species  cannot  spontaneously  spread  them- 
selves from  one  pole  to  the  other,  the  inter- 
mediate differences  of  temperature  preventing 
such  progress;  but  we  may  assist  in  transport- 
ing them,  as  we  have  done  successfully  in 
various  instances.  We  have  already  trans- 
planted the  eucalypti,  the  metrosidera,  the 
mimosas,  the  casuarinse,  and  other  plants  of 
Terra  Australis,  into  our  own  soil;  while  the 
gardens  of  Botany-bay  are  stocked  with  the 
fruit-trees  of  Europe. 

The  dissemination  of  seed  completes  the 
round  of  vegetation.  The  shrub  and  the  tree 
are  bared  of  their  foliage  ;  the  herb  is  dried 
up  and  returns  to  the  earth  from  which  it 
came.  That  earth  appears  to  us  as  if  stripped 
for  ever  of  her  gay  attire,  yet  countless  germs 
wait  but  the  stated  season  to  re-adorn  her 
with  verdure  and  bloom.  Such  is  the  prodi- 
gal fertility  of  nature,  that  a  surface  of  a 
thousand  times  the  extent  of  that  of  our 
whole  globe,  would  not  suffice  for  the  seed 
harvest  of  a  single  year,  provided  the  whole 
was  suffered  to  reappear;  but  the  destruction 
of  seed  is  endless,  only  a  small  portion  es- 
capes to  rise  again.  In  no  way  in  our  view 
are  the  power  of  nature  and  the  immutability 
of  its  laws  more  strikingly  displayed,  than  in 
the  successive  resurrections  of  the  types  of 
by-gone  generations. 

From  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  UNIVERSE  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

From  the  earliest  ages  shepherds  tending 
their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  more  remarkable  of  lh< 
objects  which  shine  by  night  in  the  sky,  and 
to  which  the  Persians  gave  the  general  name 
of  stars.  The  word  imports,  in  its  origin,  to 
rule  or  direct;  those  lights  being  often  the 
guide  of  the  shepherd  over  the  spacious  pas- 
tures which  he  had  to  traverse,  and  of  the 
husbandman  as  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  stars  were  long  supposed,  and  still  are 
imagined  by  a  great  majority  of  mankind,  to 
be  fixed;  but  the  telescope  has  enabled  us  to 


say  with  more  certainty  that  many,  and  with  a 
strong  degree  of  probability  that  the  whole,  are 
in  a  state  of  motion,  although  we,  borne  along 
in  the  train  of  succession  ourselves,  are  not 
capable  of  discovering  the  direction  in  which 
they  march  round  the  orbit  of  the  universe. 

We  are  as  yet,  and  doubtless  ever  shall  be, 
without  the  means  of  numbering  those  tenants 
of  the  firmament.  Every  new  improvement  of 
the  telescope  brings  within  the  range  of  vision 
countless  multitudes  which  human  eye  had 
never  seen  before.*  Some  stars  are  double 
and  even  triple,  that  is  to  say,  they  appear  to 
us  within  a  barely  distinguishable  distance  of 
each  other.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  dou- 
ble stars  have  been  already  discovered,  a^J  it 
is  justly  supposed  that  even  this  number  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  heavens  in 
these  twin  productions,  some  of  which  have 
been  actually  observed  to  move  round  each 
other  in  orbits  requiring  for  their  entire  com- 
pletion, twelve  hundred  of  our  years.  Such 
systems  as  these  give  the  mind  a  faint  glimmer 
of  eternity. 

Astronomers  conjecture,  not  without  rea- 
son, from  the  analogies  of  our  own  system, 
that  these  suns  do  not  revolve  round  each  other, 
shedding  their  light  in  vain;  but  that  each  is 
accompanied  by  its  circle  of  phnets,  which, 
being  opaque  bodies,  would  of  course  be  for 
ever  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour 
of  their  respective  orbs  of  day.  This  idea 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  stars,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  distances  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  Uranus  from  our  sun — 
that  is  to  say,  some  eighteen  hundred  millions 
of  miles — have  also  their  respective  planets, 
their  Mercuries,  their  Earths,  their  Jupiters 
and  Saturns,  and  are  the  centres  of  peculiar 
systems  throughout  the  whole  firmament.  If 
those  planets  be  peopled  by  intelligent  beings, 
as  Earth  is,  and  the  other  planets  of  the  solar 
system  are  supposed  to  be,  the  contemplation 
in  thought  of  such  myriads  of  globes  with  their 
inhabitants  overwhelms  the  mind. 

We  have  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tance of  any  one  of  the  stars  from  the  earth. 
We  have  measured  the  circumference  which 
we  describe  in  our  annual  journey  round  the 
sun;  we  take  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  and 
with  it  form  the  base  of  a  triangle  whose  ver- 
tex should  beat  the  nearest  of  those  luminous 
bodies.  The  angle  thus  formed,  however,  at 
the  star,  would  be  unappreciable  with  the 
most  perfect  instrument  of  human  invention. 
Now  an  angle  of  one  second  of  a  degree  is 

*  For  instance  o-  in  Orion,  which  is  marked  in 
South  and  Herschel's  catalogue  as  containing  two 
distinct  sets  of  stars,  each  set  triple,  as  appears  in 
Mr.  Barlow's^/Juitf-refracting  telescope,  is  composed 
of  two  quadruple  sets,  with  two  very  fine  stars  be- 
tween them,  which,  as  well  as  the  fourth  star  in  each 
set,  had  previously  escaped  the  powers  of  the  most 
finished  instruments.  Mr.  Barlow's  telescope  has 
also  enabled  him  to  exhibit  »  in  Perseus,  marked 
double  in  the  same  catalogue,  as  a  collection  of  no 
fewer  than  six  stars  !  See  Phil.  Trans.  1831,  p.  10. 
Wo  trust  that  Mr.  Barlow's  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  telescope  may  meet  with  the  support 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  Were 
its  powers  increased  only  fifty-fold,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  instead  of  six,  he  might  discover  a  hun- 
dred stars,  where  only  one  now  appears  to  the  un- 
assisted eye. 
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appreciable;  consequently  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  must  exceed  the  radius 
circle,  one  second  of  whose  circumference 
measures  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
miles;  that  is,  it  must  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  times  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's 
orbit.  If  the  dove  that  returned  no  more  to 
Noah,  had  been  commissioned  to  bear  with 
her  utmost  speed,  an  olive  branch  to  the  1 
remote  of  the  spheres,  she  would  therefore 
still  be  on  her  journey:  after  towering  for  forty 
centuries  through  the  heights  of  space,  she 
would  not  at  this  moment  have  reached  the 
middle  of  her  destined  way. 

No  machinery  has  yet  been  invented,  indeed 
it  seems  at  present  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  devise  any  means,  by  which  we  might 
timate  the  magnitude  of  even  the  least  of  the 
stars,  since  we  never  behold  their  discs.  We 
become  sensible  of  their  existence  by  rays  of 
light,  which  must  have  taken,  in  some 
stances,  probably,  a  thousand  years  to  reach 
our  globe,  although  light  is  known  to  travel  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second.  Sirius,  the  brightest, 
because  perhaps  the  nearest  to  us  of  those 
luminaries,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
give  as  much  light  as  fourteen  suns,  each  as 
large  as  ours.  Magnificent,  therefore,  as  the 
system  must  be  of  which  Sirius  forms  thecen 
tre,  yet  we  behold  no  part  of  it.  The  planet 
Saturn,  with  its  appendages  of  rings  and  sate 
lites,  exhibits,  when  its  rings  are  visible, 
spectacle  which,  seen  through  a  telescope  of 
moderate  power,  we  imagine  that  a  half-crown 
piece  would  cover.*  But  an  individual  gazing 
through  a  similar  instrument  from  a  planet  of 
Sirius  to  out  sun,  might  suppose,  in  the  same 
manner,  that  he  could  cover  our  entire  system 
with  a  spider's  thread.  He  would  set  down 
the  sun  in  his  map  as  a  fixed  star,  but  to  his 
eye  it  would  present  no  variation,  as  the  largest 
of  our  planets  would  not  intercept  much  more 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sun's  surface,  and 
could  not  therefore  produce  any  loss  of  its  light 
of  which  he  could  take  an  estimate.  For  him 
this  alobe  of  ours,  immense  as  to  our  finite 
faculties  it  seems  to  be,  would  have  actually  no 
existence.  It  would  find  not  even  a  point 
place  on  his  chart,  and  if  it  were  blotted  out 
of  space  to-morrow,  it  would  never  be  missed 
by  any  of  the  probably  fifty  worlds  that  are 
bathed  in  the  floods  of  light  which  Sirius  pours 
forth.  Whose  eye  is  it  that  watches  over  our 
sphere  ?  Whose  is  the  ever-extended  arm  that 
maintains  it  ? 

The  star  called  Omicron,  in  the  constella- 
tion Cetus,  appears  to  us  only  twelve  times  in 
eleven  years.  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest  bright- 
ness during  a  fortnight;  it  then  decreases 
gradually  during  three  months,  when  it  disap- 
pears After  an  interval  of  five  months  it 
again  becomes  visible,  and  continues  increas- 
ing during  the  three  remaining  months  of  its 
period.  Another  star,  that  called  Algol,  or 
$  Persei,  continues  visible  during  a  period  of 
sixty-two  hours,  when  it  suddenly  loses  its 
splendour,  and,  though  a  star  of  the  second 

*  The  rings  have  been  gradually  opening  since  ihe 
13th  of  June.  In  1839  they  will  afford  as  magnifi- 
cent a  spectacle  as  they  did  in  1825. 


magnitude,  becomes  reduced  to  the  fourth 
magnitude  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 
It  then  begins  to  increase  again,  andd  in  three 
hours  and  a  half  it  resumes  its  wonted  lustre. 
Goodricke,  who  discovered*  this  remarkable 
fact  in  1782,  suggests,  and  his  idea  is  now 
generally  adopted  by  astronomers,  that  this 
variation  must  be  caused  by  the  revolution 
aiound  Algol  of  some  opaque  body,  a  planet 
of  its  own,  which,  when  interposed  between 
us  and  the  star,  cuts  off  a  large  portion  of  its 
light.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  ar- 
rangement periodically  affects  the  light  of  Omi- 
cron, though  upon  a  different  scale.  There 
are  eleven  other  stars  that  exhibit  analogous 
phenomena,  some  of  them  at  intervals  of  five 
hundred  years,  to  which  we  may  look  forward 
without  danger  of  mistake — thus  opening  a 
vista  of  futurity.  When  we  reflect  upon  these 
facts — and  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  rays, 
by  which  we  may  to-night  behold  the  Pleiads, 
must  have  left  their  sources  in  the  time  of  our 
Heptarchy,  or  before  it — we  feel  that  the  mind 
which  is  in  this  manner  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  existence  of  myriads  of  peopled  worlds 
besides  our  own,  and  to  glance  to  the  past  with 
more  than  the  speed  of  light  itself,  must  be  the 
creation  of  some  superior  spirit  dwelling  in 
eternity. 

Placed  as  we  are,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  astronomers,  in  the  middle  of  the  strata  of 
systems  which  animate  all  space,  and  favoured 
though  we  be  by  supernatural  disclosures,  and 
by  great  scientific  acquirements,  we  are  never- 
theless prone  to  question  whether  such  systems 
exist  of  their  own  innate  vigour,  or  whether 
they  have  been  created  by  a  power  extrinsic  to 
themselves.  If  they  are  discovered  to  be  self- 
existent,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  im- 
perishable. But  if  they  are  proved  to  be 
perishable,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  and  then  they  must  have  been  created 
by  an  extrinsic  power,  which  power  must  be 
omnipotent  from  the  very  nature  of  its  produc- 
tions. The  same  power  must  he  self-existent, 
therefore,  since  no  agency  inferior  to  omnipo- 
tence could  have  given  such  a  being  birth  ;  and 
it  must  be  eternal,  as  an  omnipotent,  self-exist 
ent  being  can  know  neither  infancy  nor  age. 
Here  then,  upon  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest 
portance  to  mankind,  astronomical  facts  come 
to  our  assistance,  which  carry  with  them  a 
force  of  conviction  as  strong  as  anv  demon- 
stration in  mathematics — and  stronger  than 
most  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  history 
of  human  transactions  is  founded.  The  stamp 
of  mortality,  the  finder  of  death  itself,  h:is  been 
traced  upon  some  of  the  brightest  worlds  which 
have  ever  yet  been  seen  in  the  firmament. 


*The  same  discovery  appears  to  have  heen  made 
nearly  about  the  same  time  by  Palilzeh,  a  farmer  ol 
Prolitz,  near  Dresden — a  peasant  by  station,  an  as. 
tronomer  by  nature — who,  from  his  familicr  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  aspect  of  Ihe  heavens,  had  been  led  tc 
notice,  among  so  many  thousand  stars,  this  one  as 
distinguished  from  Ihe  rest  by  its  variation,  and  had 
ascertained  its  period.  The  same  Palilzeh  was  also 
the  first  to  rediscover  the  predicted  comet  of  Halley, 
in  1759,  which  he  saw  nearly  a  month  before  any  ol 
the  astronomers,  who  armed  with  their  telescopes. 
were  anxiously  watching  its  return.  These  anecdotes 
bring  us  bacU  to  the  atre  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds. 
— Sir  John  Herschel's  Treatise  on  Asti  onomy,  p.  381 ,  n. 


In  the  year  125,  B.  C,  an  extraordinary 
luminary  attracted  the  attention  of  Hipparchus, 
which  induced  him  to  frame  a  catalogue  of 
stars,  the  earliest  on  record,  that  in  his  time 
disappeared  from  the  heavens.  In  A.  D.,389, 
a  star  blazed  forth  near  a  Aquilas,  remained 
three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  then  died 
away.  In  the  year  1572,  Tycho  Brahe,  re- 
turning home  one  evening  from  his  observatory 
to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  see  a 
group  of  people  looking  in  astonishment  at  a 
bright  star,  which  he  with  all  his  scrutiny  of 
the  heavens  had  never  seen  before.  It  shone 
in  the  constellation  Casseiopeia,  was  then  as 
bright  as  Sirius,  and  for  a  while  was  visible 
even  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  fade  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  after  exhibiting  all 
the  changes  of  conflagration,  disappeared  in 
March,  1574.  Was  thi3  a  satellite  of  some 
fixed  star,  which  caught  fire,  and  thus  pre- 
figured to  us  the  fate,  that,  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  prophets,  awaits  our  own 
world  ? 

"  Similar  phenomena,"  says  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  "though  of  a  less  splendid  character, 
have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  star  of  the  third  magnitude  discovered 
in  1670,  by  Anlheim,  in  the  head  of  the  Swan; 
which  after  becoming  completely  invisible,  re- 
appeared, and  after  undergoing  one  or  two 
singular  fluctuations  of  light,  during  two  years, 
at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not  since 
been  seen.  On  a  careful  re-examination  of 
the  heavens,  too,  and  a  comparison  of  cata- 
logues, many  stars  are  now  found  to  be  miss- 
ing ;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
losses  have  often  arisen  from  mistaken  entries, 
yet,  in  many  instances,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  mistake  in  the  observation  or  entry, 
and  that  the  star  has  really  been  observed,  and 
as  really  has  disappeared  from  the  h-eavens." 
—  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  p.  384. 

The  existence  and  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great, — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,— the  destruction,  by  earthquake  or  vol- 
cano, of  cities,  which  were  once  the  seats  of 
commerce  and  the  arts — have  been  handed 
flown  to  us  upon  evidence,  in  no  respect  what- 
ever better  entitled  to  our  belief,  than  that  upon 
which  the  astronomical  facts  here  related  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  stand  recorded.  Men  who 
have  made  it  their  peculiar  occupation  for  years 
to  observe  the  changes  in  the  firmament,  aaree 
iti  stating  that,  in  many  instances,  stars  which 
were  once  familiar  to  the  eye,  have  ceased  to 
appear,  and  that, too,  for  periods  which  clearly 
indicate  their  annihilation.  The  consequence 
is  obvious  and  inevitable; — those  bodies  must 
have  been  created,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  been  liable  to  decay.*  They  performed 
their  appointed  revolutions,  and  they  perished 
—just  as  man  lives  his  predestined  number  of 
ears,  and  dies.     If  created,  then  there   must 


*  We  forget  whence  we  extracted   tho  following 
aaint  but  expressive  lines: — 

"  Quench'd  volcanoes,  rifted  mountains, 

Oceans  driven  from  hind, 
Isles  submerged  and  dried  up  fountains, 

Empires  whelmed  in  sand  ; 
What  ?— though  her  doom  be  yet  untold- 
Nature  like  lime  is  waxing  old." 
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be  some  power  which  gave  them  existence; 
and  prescribed  the  laws  by  which  that  existence 
was  carried  to  its  close. 


LOTTERY  SYSTEM. 

(Continued  from  page  90.1 

From  page  69  to  73,  we  extract  the  sub- 
joined startling  picture  of  the  miseries  per- 
taining to  lottery  gambling: — 

"  The  drawings  in  Philadelphia  are  fre- 
quent, and  it  is  believed  about  every  fortnight 
throughout  the  year.  Witness  the  assemblages 
at  the  Arcade  on  these  occasions.  Hundreds 
of  wretched  persons  are  collected,  whose  in- 
tense anxiety  is  read  in  their  flushed  and  dis- 
torted countenances.  Listen  to  the  loud  im- 
precations and  blasphemy  mingled  with  the 
scarcely  audible  whisper  of  profane,  delirious, 
and  intoxicating  joy,  upon  the  announcement 
of  a  prize  !  Follow  the  motley  throng  upon 
dispersion,  and  witness  the  agonising  disap- 
pointment and  despair  which  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  exhibit!  Yet  to  the  relief  of 
these,  hope  soon  comes  in  the  chances  of  to- 
morrow. They  again  attend,  and  with  a  beat- 
ing pulse  and  palpitating  neart,  hear — another 
disappointment  in  another  blank .'  Are  not 
such  spectacles  and  scenes  a  disgrace  to  and 
reflection  upon  humanity? 

"  In  the  two  hundred  lottery  offices  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  five 
or  six  hundred  persons  employed  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  respective  offices.  These 
persons  subsist  and  grow  rich  by  preying  upon 
their  deluded  fellow-citizens.  Boys  of  the 
tenderest  age  are  initiated  into  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  craft,  which  are  those  of  habitual 
falsehood  and  schemes  of  rapine.  The  arts 
that  are  practised  to  induce  a  purchase,  and 
the  cheats  devised  for  robbing  the  wretched 
victim  of  his  prize  when  he  happens  to  draw 
one,  are  too  notorious  to  need  elucidation  by 
example.  Nevertheless,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  latter  shall  be  recorded.  A  per- 
son residing  in  or  near  Germanlown,  held  a 
ticket  which  drew  the  capital  prize.  Before 
the  fact  was  known  to  the  holder,  three  men 
rode  out  from  the  city,  and  so  frightened  the 
man  by  representing  to  him  that  his  ticket  was 
forged,  that  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  it. 
The  men  returned  to  the  city,  obtained  the 
prize,  and  divided  it  amongst  them.  The 
fraud  was  subsequently  detected,  and  the  cul- 
prits convicted  and  punished.  It  would  be 
endless  to  notice  all  the  species  of  petty  frauds 
which  are  daily  committed;  such  as  disposing 
of  five  and  seven  quartos  of  tickets,  selling 
and  insuring  tickets  which  have  long  since 
been  drawn,  and  the  forgery  of  tickets  and 
prizes.  We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  the 
last.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ebeneze 
Wright,  was  brought  before  the  mayor  some 
time  ago,  charged  with  presenting  at  a  lottery 
office,  to  be  cashed,  a  ticket  whose  number 
was  entitled  to  the  prize.  The  report  of  the 
case  is  contained  in  a  newspaper,  and  con- 
cludes thus: — '  Wright  has  been  dealing  large 
ly  in  lottery  tickets  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
by  which  he  has  sunk  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  notwithstanding  on  one  occasion  he 
drew  a  prize  of  1500  dollars.     He   remarked 


to  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  that  lotteries 
had  cheated  him  out  of  a  clever  fortune, 
and  he  thought  retaliation  no  more  than  jus- 
tice.' 

"Tickets  are  so  subdivided  into  minute 
parts,  that  12|-  cents  is  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  chance.  Thus  a  lure  is  held  out  to  youth 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  conditions,  and  every 
motive  is  presented  for  stealing  the  trivial  sum 
which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  capital 
prize.  The  venders,  as  if  to  secure  custom- 
ers at  any  hazard,  have  standing  current  ac- 
counts with  girls  in  kitchen?,  apprentices  to 
trades,  and  young  clerks  in  stores,  who,  from 
month  to  month,  are  debited  with  tickets,  and 
credited  with  prizes. 

"  These  unprotected  beings  are  importuned 
in  the  streets  by  some  emissary  of  a  lottery 
office,  and  if  persuasion  be  insufficient  to  in- 
duce a  purchase,  the  tickets  are  sometimes 
thrust  upon  them.  Handbills  of  the  most  in- 
sidious and  seductive  character  find  their  way 
into  stores,  taverns,  and  kitchens.  Placards, 
pictures  and  signs,  powerfully  appealing  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  simple,  are  exposed  to 
public  view.  Every  art  which  experience  has 
suggested  and  ingenuity  can  devise,  is  applied 
to  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  credulous 
and  alluring  the  unwary.  A  prize  is  always 
promised  upon  the  purchase  of  a  package. 
The  excited  expectant  after  spending  his  last 
farthing  with  the  dazzling  magnificence  of 
thousands  before  his  eyes,  draws  indeei 
prize  which — 


Keeps  the  promise  to  the  ear, 
But  breaks  it  to  the  hope, 

in  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  venture.  The 
result  to  the  unhappy  victim  at  last  is,  the 
privation  of  all  he  possessed,  and  insolvency 
to  a  frightful  amount,  if  indeed  it  be  not  at- 
tended with  other  consequences  still  more 
fearful  and  calamitous. 

"  From  such  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  the 
abuses  of  lotteries,  and  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals sustained  and  enriched  by  them,  the  in- 
ference is  unavoidable  that  the  number  of  ad- 
venturers must  be  proportionally  great.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  desirable 
precision,  what  number  of  people  buy  lottery 
tickets.  But  it  is  certain,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  hundreds 
if  persons  in  Philadelphia  depend  upon  their 
success  in  the  lottery  for  their  subsistence,  and 
pursue  no  other  means  of  livelihood!  Can 
be  believed,  that  in  a  city  like  Philadelphi 
there  can  exist  so  much  crime,  dissipation, 
and  idleness  ?  In  a  city  where  honest  and 
useful  exertion  is  so  well  repaid,  where  bene 
volence  is  so  actively  employed  to  promote 
virtue  by  the  establishment  of  libraries  and 
schools — to  prevent  vice  by  the  institution  of 
a  refuge  for  young  delinquents — and  to  arrest 
its  career  by  presenting  opportunities  of  re- 
form in  separate  imprisonment  ?  It  is  never- 
theless, true,  that  hundreds  pursue  no  other 
occupation  than  inspect  schemes,  purchase 
tickets,  and  attend  to  the  drawings,  with  the 
other  venial  devices  for  cozenage  and  fraud 
which  are  its  necessary  concomitants!  If  it 
be  the  duty  of  government  to  encourage  idle- 
ness, that  duty  may  be  accomplished  through 


the  instrumentality  of  the  lottery.  If  the  ob- 
jects of  laws  be  to  introduce  domestic  unhap- 
pines3  and  every  diversity  of  criminal  propen- 
sity, it  is  apparent  that  the  lottery  will  well 
achieve  those  objects. 

Upon  what  principle  can  enlightened  le- 
gislation, having  other  objects  and  duties, 
permit  an  instrument  of  this  sort  to  continue  ? 
Is  it  for  the  value  of  the  money  raised,  or  is- 
it  because  the  losses  incident  to  lottery  specu- 
lations may  he  considered  in  the  light  of  volun- 
tary taxation  ?  Its  deluded  victim  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  tax,  but  as  the  road  to  sudden- 
wealth, dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  labour. 
If  taxation,  it  is  unjust  because  it  is  un- 
equal, and  comes  chiefly  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  May  not  mo- 
ney be  raised  by  a  mode  which  is  equal  in 
its  operation,  which  takes  from  the  rich  man. 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  which,  not 
confined  to  the  necessitous,  will  not  dry  up 
the  means  of  future  support,  and  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  future  contribution  ?  If  physical 
improvement  be  its  object,  let  us  not  forget 
what  more  than  countervails  the  benefit — the 
moral  deterioration  of  the  citizen.  If  revenue 
be  its  object,  let  us  not  forget  that  larger  ex- 
penditures will  be  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  paupers  and  criminals,  and  for  the 
construction  of  new  almshouses  and  new  peni- 
tentiaries. In  fine,  there  is  no  mode  of  rais- 
ing money  which  is  so  unequal  and  oppressive 
— no  species  of  adventure  in  which  the 
chances  are  so  many  against  the  adventurer — 
none  in  which  the  infatuation  attending  it  is  so 
powerful  and  engrossing — none  which  inflicts 
so  much  distress — and  none  which  produces 
more  general  and  atrocious  criminality." 

Anecdote  of  a  Persian  Greyhound.  • 


At  this  point  of  my  Journal  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  an  instance  of  uncom- 
mon sagacity  in  a  greyhound  of  our  company; 
that  sort  of  dog  not,  in  general,  being  cele- 
brated for  any  thing  beside  fleetness  in  the 
chase.  Soon  after  we  had  advanced  into  the 
uneven  country,  by  some  negligence  or  other, 
the  horse-keeper  allowed  a  fine  spirited  ani- 
mal he  was  leading  to  break  away.  The  horse 
set  off  at  speed  up  the  hills  ;  and,  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  few  people  I 
could  spare  to  pursue,  I  at  first  despaired  of 
his  recovery.  But  the  dog,  on  the  instant  he 
perceived  the  animal  loose,  headed  him  at 
every  turn  ;  and,  at  length,  after  a  long  run, 
succeeded  in  catching  the  end  of  the  halter, 
and  retaining  it  in  his  mouth  ;  holding  it  firm, 
while  the  superior  strength  of  the  horse  drag- 
ged him  onward;  and  then,  pullinghim  in  his 
turn,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  fugitive's 
pace,  during  his  bounds  and  sudden  freaks; 
which  effort  of  the  dog's  so  far  impeded  the 
animal's  flight,  as,  at  last,  to  allow  one  of 
my  servants  to  seize  him.  A  British  hull-dog 
could  not  have  shown  more  determination,  or 
strength  of  mouth,  at  the  nose  of  a  bull,  than 
was  evinced  by  my  slightly  made  Persian 
greyhound,  Cooley  (the  spotted),  in  his  contest 
with  this  strong  and  highly  mettled  horse." 
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THE  PATRIARCH  ABRAHAM. 

(Continued  from  page  94.) 

About  six  years  after  the  departure  of  Ish- 
mael,  Abimelech  the  King  of  Gerar,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  Abraham  si  ill 
resided,  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  friend- 
ship with  the  venerable  patriarch.  Acceding 
to  it,  Abraham  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving every  cause  of  future  misunderstand- 
ing, by  complaining  to  Abirnelech  of  an  in- 
jury he  had  sustained  by  the  forcible  seizure 
of  a  well,  which  he  had  dug  for  his  own  use. 
This  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
in  a  country  where  springs  were  scarce,  and 
the  digging  of  wells  required  much  time  and 
labour.  Throughout  the  sacred  history  we 
find  numerous  instances  of  the  great  value  set 
upon  wells  or  springs  of  good  water;  we  can- 
not, therefore,  be  surprised  that  Abraham 
should  be  anxious  to  secure  to  himself  a  pro- 
perty so  valuable.  The  king  readily  acqui- 
esced in  the  justice  of  his  claim;  and  their  co- 
venant  being  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  Abra- 
ham, in  commemoration,  gave  the  place  the 
name  of  Beersheba,  signifying  "the  well  of 
the  oath."  He  also  planted  a  grove  there, 
and  performed  divine  worship,  "  calling  on  the 
name  of  Jehovah." 

Abraham  had  often  in  the  course  of  his  life 
found  himself  in  circumstances  which  called 
for  all  his  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
Almighty,  and  had  been  supported  through 
many  difficulties;  but  his  faith  was  now  to  un- 
dergo one  of  the  severest  trials  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  susceptible.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite 
son  Isaac,  the  child  of  divine  promise.  "  Take 
now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou 
lovest,"  was  the  command  of  the  Most  High, 
"and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah;  and 
offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one 
of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
Close  as  was  the  trial,  the  patriarch  hesitated 
not  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  saddled  his  ass,  took 
two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his 
son,  and  cutting  the  wood  which  was  required 
for  the  burnt  sacrifice,  proceeded  towards  the 
place  indicated.  This  is  supposed  by  some 
authors  to  have  been  Mount  Moriah,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
They  reached  the  neighbourhood  on  the  third 
day  from  their  departure  from  home;  and 
Abraham  seeing  the  hill  :it  a  distance,  left  the 
servants,  and  taking  the  wood  and  the  fire, 
proceeded  will)  his  son  to  the  place  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  by  a  divine  intimation.  As 
they  went  along,  Isaac  with  ingenuous  simpli- 
city, begun  to  ask  his  father  about  the  sacri- 
fice. "My  father, — behold  the  fire  and  the 
wood;  bill  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing ?"  Abraham  evaded  a  direct  answer, and 
replied,  "  My  son,  God  will  provide  himsell 
a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offeiing."  How  must  the 
lieart  of  the  father  have  yearned  over  his  son, 
at  such  a  question  !  And  with  what  a  struggle 
between  nature  and  the  power  of  faith,  did 
he  divulge  at  length  to  his  child  the  command 
of  the  Most  High,  and  bind  him  upon  the  alt; 
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of  wood,  which  his  tender  hands  had  assisted 
in  putting  together!  But  faith  was  triumph- 
ant. He  suffered  himself  not  to  reason  with 
flesh  and  blood,  in  opposition  to  the  clear  re- 
quisitions of  the  Almighty,  who  called  for  a 
sacrifice  of  his  greatest  treasure:  but  "  ac- 
counted that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up 
again,  even  from  the  dead."  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife,  to  slay  his 
son;  but  God,  who  saw  his  sincerity  and  the 
unreservedness  of  his  obedience,  was  pleased 
to  slop  his  hand,  when  he  had  proved  his  faith. 
"  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,"  said  the 
heavenly  voice,  "  neither  do  thou  any  thing 
unto  him  ;  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest 
God,  seeing  ihou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me."  Abraham  looking 
round,  beheld  in  the  thicket  behind  him,  a  ram 
caught  by  its  horns,  which  he  took  and  offer- 
ed instead  of  his  son.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  he  called  the  place  Jehovab-jireh, 
("  Jehovah  will  provide,")  alluding  to  the  an- 
swer  which  he  gave  to  Isaac's  question,  and 
as  a  testimony  to  the  never  failing  help  of  di- 
vine Providence,  to  them  who  trust  in  him. 
His  obedience  won  for  him  the  increased  fa- 
vour of  the  Almighty,  who  by  an  angel  ad- 
dressed him  thus:  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn," 
saith  the  Lord,  "for  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son;  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multiplying,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  upon  the  sea-shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  pos- 
sess the  gate  of  his  enemies;  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ; 
because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  He 
now  rejoined  his  servants,  who  were  waiting 
for  them,  and  went  to  Beersheba,  which  for  a 
while  he  made  his  residence. 

Twelve  years  after  this,  Sarah  died,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  She 
died  at  Hebron,  or  Kirjath-arba;  and  Abraham, 
who  appears  to  have  been  absent  at  the  time, 
came  up  immediately  to  mourn  for  her,  and  pay 
the  last  sad  duties  to  her  remains.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  at  this  time  his  numerous  flocks 
and  herds  spreading  over  an  extensive  district, 
and  that  he  was  attending  on  them  at  some 
distant  part  of  the  country.  On  this  mournful 
occasion,  he  applied  to  the  Hittites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Heth,  who  inhabited  Hebron, 
for  permission  to  purchase  a  place  of  burial. 
"  Thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us,"  repli- 
ed they,  "  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres 
bury  thy  dead:  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from 
thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayst  bury 
thy  dead."  Abraham  then  proposed  to  buy 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which  belonged  to 
Ephron,  and  was  at  the  end  of  his  field. 
Ephron  at  first  declined  selling  the  properly 
to  the  patriarch,  but  offered  it  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent. "  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me  ;  the  field 
give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give 
it  thee;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my 
people  give  I  it  thee;  bury  thy  dead."  Abra- 
ham, however,  insisted  on  paying  the  full  value, 
and  purchased  the  cave,  and  the  field,  "and 
all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,"  for  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  which  he  weighed 
out  (o  Ephron  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
A  shekel  of  silver  is  estimated  to  have  been 
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worth  about  fifty-two  and  a  half  Cents  of  the 
money  of  the  United  States,  so  that  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars  was  the  price  paid  by 
Abraham  for  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah, 
which  served  as  a  place  of  interment  for  Sarah, 
for  himself,  and  for  his  son  Isaac. 

Abraham  was  now  drawing  towards  extreme 
old  age,  and  became  anxious  for  the  settlement 
of  his  son  Isaac,  who  was  himself  nearly  forty 
years  old.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  injudicious  alliances,  and 
feared  that,  if  Isaac  should  take  a  wife  from 
among  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  he  would 
lose  the  purity  of  the  principles  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  Jehovah.  The  patriarch, 
therefore,  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  charged 
Eliezer,  his  oldest  and  confidential  servant,  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  for  his  son  a  wife  among 
his  own  kindred  in  Mesopotamia.  The  ser- 
vant, taking  ten  camels,  proceeded  to  Haran, 
the  city  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  and 
arriving  about  evening,  stopped  by  a  well  of 
water  without  the  city.  Making  his  camels 
kneel  down  by  the  well,  he  waited  in  expect- 
ation of  the  women  of  the  city  coming  about 
that  time  of  the  day  to  draw  water;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  prayed  for  divine  direction 
in  his  important  undertaking.  He  requested 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  young  woman  who  was 
appointed  by  God,  to  be  the  wife  of  his  master 
Isaac,  might  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  her 
readiness  not  only  to  give  refreshment  to  him- 
self, but  to  draw  water  also  for  his  camels. 
Scarcely  had  he  concluded  his  supplication, 
when  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel, 
Nahor's  son,  came  out  from  the  city  with  a 
pitcher  on  her  shoulder.  She  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful person,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  She 
descended  to  the  spring,  filled  her  pitcher,  and 
came  up  again  to  return  home,  when  Eliezer 
accosted  her  and  respectfully  requested  to 
drink  a  little  water  out  of  her  pitcher.  She 
readdy  answered,  "  Drink,  my  lord;"  and  she 
hasied  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand, 
and  gave  him  drink.  And  when  she  had  done 
giving  him  drink,  she  said,  "I  will  draw  for 
thy  camels  also,  until  ihey  have  done  drink- 
ing." She  accordingly  emptied  her  pitcher 
into  the  trough  that  siood  by,  and  went  again 
to  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  alt 
his  camels.  By  this  time,  Eliezer  was  satis- 
fied that  this  was  the  young  woman  whom  he 
was  to  select  for  Isaac  ;  and  presenting  her 
with  a  pair  of  golden  bracelets  and  other  or- 
naments, he  asked  her  whose  daughter  she 
was,  and  whether  they  had  room  enough  at 
home  to  lodge  himself  and  his  company.  She 
courteously  replied,  and  prudently  ran  to  in- 
form the  family  of  what  had  occurred.  Her 
eldest  brother  Laban,  hearing  this,  came  out 
to  the  well  to  invile  the  stranger  to  their 
house.  He  found  him  standing  by  the  camels, 
and  accosted  him  thus:  "  Come  in,  thou  bless- 
ed of  the  Lord;  wherefore  standest  thou  with- 
out ?  For  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and 
room  for  the  camels."  Eliezer  accordingly 
entered  the  house,  and  in  a  short  time  made 
known  the  errand  on  which  he  came,  and  the 
divine  intimation  of  Rebekah  being  the  ap- 
pointed bride.  The  family  recognised  the 
band  of  the  Lord,  in  directing  this  faithful 
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servant,  and  Rebekah  herself  consenting  to 
go  with  him,  he  departed  homewards,  she 
and  her  female  attendants  following  him  on 
the  camels. 

Isaac  was  returning  from  the  fountain  of 
Lahai-roi,  situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  where  Hagar  was  found  by  the  an- 
gel of  God,  when  she  first  fled  from  her 
mistress.  He  was  walking  in  the  open  coun- 
try, towards  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
ditation or  prayer,  when,  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  approach  of  Eliezer's  company  with  the 
camels,  and  directed  his  course  to  meet  them. 
Rebekah  observed  him  at  a  distance,  and  en 
quired  of  Eliezer,  "  What  man  is  this  that 
walketh  in  the  field  to  meet  us  ?"  The  ser- 
vant informing  her  that  it  was  his  master,  she 
covered  herself  with  a  veil,  and  alighted  from 
the  camel.  Isaac  then  brought  her  to  his  fa- 
ther's residence,  where  she  occupied  the  tent 
of  his  deceased  mother  Sarah. 

It  appears  that  Abraham,  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  had  another  wife,  whose  name  was 
Keturah;  but  the  sacred  historian  leaves  it 
uncertain,  whether  this  was  during  the  life 
time  of  Sarah,  or  after  her  death.  The  com. 
mon  version  of  our  bibles  favours  the  latter 
supposition ;  but  the  language  of  the  original 
literally  translated  is,  "  And  Abraham  added, 
and  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Ketura 
and  probably  may,  with  propriety,  be  freely 
rendered  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  "  Now  Abi 
ham  had  added  and  taken  a  wife."  His  great 
age  at  the  death  of  Sarah,  seems  to  confirm  this 
view  of  the  passage:  he  was  at  that  period  in 
his  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year.  By 
this  alliance  he  had  six  sons,  Zimran,  Jokshan, 
Medan,  Midian,  Isbbak,  and  Shuah,  to  each 
of  whom  he  gave  a  portion  of  his  substance, 
during  his  life-time,  and  sent  them  away  to 
settle  in  the  eastern  country,  Arabia  Dese 
and  the  districts  around.  But  to  Isaac,  the 
child  of  promise,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro 
perty,  which  had  accumulated  to  a  princely 
amount.  At  length,  in  the  year  of  the  world, 
2183,  and  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
sixth  of  his  age,  "  he  died  in  a  good  old  age 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people,"  having  sur- 
vived his  wife  Sarah  about  thirty-eight  years 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  united  in  mourning  for  him, 
and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
which  he  had  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittile 
The  two  brothers  do  not  appear  to  have  en 
tertained  any  mutual  jealousy  or  animosity; 
but  being  of  very  different  natural  characters, 
each  continued  to  live  according  to  the  bent 
of  his  disposition.  Ishmael  preferred  the 
woods,  while  Isaac  lived  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment on  his  patrimonial  inheritance. 

It  will  be  interesting,  before  we  close  the 
account  of  this  great  patriarch,  to  take  a  con- 
cise view  of  the  prophetic  declarations  of  the 
Most  High,  addressed  to  Abraham,  respecting 
himself  or  his  posterity. 

These  prophetic  declarations  we  shall  en- 
deavour briefly  to  elucidate  under  the  follow- 
ing four  general  heads. 

1st.  As  to  the  great  number  of  Abraham's 
descendants.  "  I  will  make  thee  a  great  na- 
tion." "  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy 
name  great."  "  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can  num- 


ber the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  numbered."  "  Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to 
number  them: — so  shall  thy  seed  be."  "  Thou 
shalt  be  the  father  of  many  nations."  "In 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed,  as  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven, and  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore." 

Such  are  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Most 
High  to  his  faithful  servant,— promises  which 
have  been  in  a  remarkable  manner  obviously 
fulfilled.  The  descendants  of  the  patriarch's 
son  Isaac,  became  two  very  populous  nations. 
The  Israelites,  at  their  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
about  four  hundred  years  after  these  promises 
were  made,  are  supposed  to  have  numbered 
near  three  millions;  though  this  probably  in- 
cluded a  considerable  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  "  mixed  multitude,"  which  is 
mentioned  as  having  accompanied  them. 
When  King  David,  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  years  after  this,  numbered  the  people  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  nation  was  found  to 
contain  one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  "  men  that  drew  the  sword."  If 
then  we  multiply  the  number  by  six,  (a  very 
moderate  estimate  when  we  consider  that  the 
entire  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  besides 
all  the  women,  children,  and  aged  men,  were 
omitted  in  this  enumeration,)  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites  amounted 
at  that  time  to  upwards  of  nine  millions  of 
persons.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  has 
been  said  by  some  authors  to  have  contained, 
at  a  certain  period,  nearly  three  millions  ; 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  this  prodigious 
number  included  those  persons  who  came  up 
to  the  annual  feast.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  modern  days  to  estimate  the 
number  of  Jews  at  present  scattered  over  the 
face  of  all  nations;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
amount  to  between  four  and  five  millions  of 
souls,  who  still  remain  distinct,  in  their  reli- 
gion, manners,  feelings,  and  physiognomy, 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  even  this 
extraordinary  number  is  a  small  proportion  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.  From  Esau, 
the  elder  brother  of  Jacob,  descended  a  very 
numerous  people,  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans, 
who  extended  over  a  wide  tract  of  country  to 
the  east  and  southeast  of  Canaan,  having 
Bozra  and  Petra  for  their  two  principal  cities. 
Nor  was  this  all.  By  his  wife  Keturah,  Abra- 
ham had  a  numerous  offspring  of  six  sons, 
whose  families  afterwards  formed  as  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Midianites  were  the  most 
celebrated. 

Ishmael  also  was  not  to  be  forgotten  before 
God.  "And  as  for  ishmael — behold  I  have 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and 
will  multiply  him  exceedingly;  twelve  princes 
shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  n  ake  him  a  great 
tion."  In  fulfilment  of  (hi*  prophecy,  his  sons 
were  Nebaioth,  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam.  Du 
mah, Massa,Hadar,  Tema,  Jt.'tur,  Napliish,and 
Kedemah,  "  twelve  princes  according  to  their 
nations;"  who  "dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,"  or,  in  other  words,  occupied  the  whole 
extent  of  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  from 
Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
Persian  gulf.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  have  been  known 


in  subsequent  ages,  under  the  appellation  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  a  people  who  pride  themselves 
to  this  day  in  their  descent  fiom  Ishmael,  and 
who  still  retain  their  original  wandering  law- 
less habits,  wherever  they  are  found,  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  or  on  the  distant  north  and  west  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  It  was  said  of  Ishmael, 
"he  shall  be  a  wild  man,"  or  more  literally 
rendered,  a  wild-ass  man;  and  the  character 
of  his  descendants  is  admirably  portrayed  in 
the  description  of  this  animal  given  in  the 
book  of  Job:  "  Whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings. 
He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither 
regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The 
range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing." 

2d.  As  to  the  country  which  they  should  in- 
habit. This  was  clearly  pointed  out  to  Abra- 
ham, to  be  the  land  in  which  he  then  sojourned 
as  a  stranger.  "  All  the  land  which  thou 
seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
for  ever."  "  In  the  fourth  generation,  [or 
the  fourth  period  of  one  hundred  years,  which 
was  sometimes  termed  a  generation,]  they 
shall  come  hither  again,  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  "  And  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies."  "  Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
phrates." 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  country  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
conducted,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  and  where  they  remained  for  many 
hundred  years,  was  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
which  Abraham  was  feeding  his  flocks  as  a 
stranger  at  the  time  of  the  gracious  promise 
made  to  him  by  the  Almighty.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  remaik,  that  about  four  hundred  years 
from  the  patriarch's  journey  to  Egypt,  his  de- 
scendants actually  returned  to  the  same  land; 
and  exterminating,  by  divine  direction,  the 
hostile  and  idolatrous  nations  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Amorites,  whose 
cup  of  iniquities  had,  in  the  view  of  a  long- 
suffering  but  righteous  God,  at  length  become 
full,  they  took  possession  of  their  cities,  and 
thus  lit ei ally  "  possessed  the  gate  of  their 
enemies."  And  even  to  this  day,  though  the 
sons  of  Israel  have  been  scatteied  before  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  are  perhaps  not 
more  numerous  in  the  land  of  their  former 
glory,  than  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries 
to  which  they  have  been  driven;  yet  the  land 
of  Canaan  still  remains  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  not  only  in  the  per- 
sons of  this  poor  remnant  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, but  of  the  Bedouin  and  other  Arabs, 
who  form  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  now 
scanty  people. 

3d.  Respecting  their  Egyptian  bondage. 
"Know  of  a  surety,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a 
stranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  Pour  hundred 
years:  and  Also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance."  flow  clear 
the  prediction  of  their  afflictions,  and  how 
precisely  was  it  fulfilled.  They  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  they  were  op. 
pressed  and  enslaved.    It  is  generally  supposed 


that  the  four  hundred  years  mentioned  in  the 
text,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  as  it 
occurs  in  two  other  places  of  scripture,  are 
to  be  computed,  not  from  the  period  of  Jacob's 
descent  into  Egypt,  but  from  the  time  when 
the  promise  was  made  to  Abraham.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  descendants  of  Israel  did  not 
dwell  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Egypt: 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  period,  from 
Abraham's  entry  into  Canaan,  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites,  was  exactly  that  number. 
Thus,  from  Abraham's  entrance  into  the  pro- 
mised land  to  the  birth  of  Isaac,  was  twenty- 
five  years;  Isaac  was  sixty  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Jacob;  Jacob  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  at  his  going  into  Egypt;  where  his  chil- 
dren continued  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
more;  making  ill  the  whole  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  ch.  iii.   v.  17. 

The  last  clause  of  the  prophecy  was  equally 
fulfilled.  The  Lord  did  indeed  "judge"  the 
nation  of  Egypt,  and  dreadful  was  the  retri- 
bution. "  Wondrous  works"  did  he  "  in  the 
land  of  Ham,  and  terrible  things  by  the  Red 
Sea."  Neither  did  he  suffer  his  people  to 
come  out  empty  handed;  but  they  received  of 
the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment.  "And  with  great  spoil 
brought  he  them  out." 

4th.  That  from  among  them,  through  the 
line  of  Isaac,  should  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
appear.  "  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  "  My  covenant  will  I  es- 
tablish with  Isaac."  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called."  "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou 
hast  obeyed  my  voice." 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  Messiah  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
is  so  well  known  to  every  Christian  reader, 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  dwell  on  its  illustra- 
tion, further  than  to  remark  the  gracious  re- 
compense, made  by  the  Most  High  to  the 
patriarch,  for  his  unreserved  faithfulness  in 
offering  up  even  the  child  of  promise  at  the 
divine  command.  From  this  very  child  did 
the  Almighty  bring,  in  due  time,  a  Saviour, 
even  Christ  the  Lord;  in  whom  they  that  be. 
lieve,  of  whatever  nation,  tongue,  or  people, 
"  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham." 


Fur  "  The  Friend 

Were  the  successors  of  Fox  and  Burrough 
sufficiently  inspired  with  that  faith  which  an 
mated  them,  to  brave  the  storms  raised  by 
bigoted  and  corrupt  clergy,  we  should  see 
more  of  its  fruits,  by  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  which  they  advocated,  ir 
life,  conversation,  and  zeal  for  the  Redeem 
er's  cause.  Not  all  the  secessions  of  luke 
warm  or  unbelieving  members  could  unsettle 
those  who  possessed  this  precious  faith,  or 
induce  them  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
Lord  would  forsake  his  people,  and  permit 
those  testimonies  to  fall  to  the  ground  for 
which  their  forefathers  suffered,  even  unto 
death.  This  faith  would  lead  them  to  believe, 
that  the  unsophisticated  doctrines  of  truth 
which  they  boldly  preached,  and  which  took 
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such  hold  of  thousands  in  that  day,  would 
spread  and  prevail,  and  that  whilst  Friends 
kept  to  their  plain  way  of  living  and  their  plain 
way  of  preaching,  they  would  go  on  making 
an  end  of  priestcraft  and  the  shackles  it  im- 
poses on  the  church,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
~urrough,  addressed  to  his  friends  under 
heavy  persecution,  indicate  the  ardour  of  his 
feelings  towards  them  and  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  the  fulness  of  persuasion,  that  the  Society 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  gathering,  would 
continue  to  be  sustained  by  that  power,  which 
then  upheld  it  against  the  malice  of  its  ene- 
mies. D. 

And,  dearly  beloved,  I  hope  I  need  not 
exhort  you  to  be  patient  and  faithful  in  this 
day  of  our  trial,  knowing  that  the  cause  is  so 
excellent  in  which  we  are  tried,  it  is  God's 
cause  and  not  our  own;  and  I  hope  you  all 
have  the  testimony  of  his  spirit  in  your  con- 
sciences, verifying  the  truth  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  suffer;  and  having  the  evidence,  we 
need  not  to  be  doubtful  as  towards  God,  nor 
ashamed  before  men,  if  so  be  that  every  one 
feels  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  God  bearing 
itness,  that  we  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake, 
and?for  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus. 

And  so,  dear  brethren,  lift  up  your  heads, 
and  be  assured,  that  we  are  the  Lord's,  and 
in  his  cause  we  are  tried,  and  he  will  judge 
and  avenge  our  persecutors  in  his  season,  and 
we  shall  be  a  people  when  the  Egyptians  lie 
dead  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  when  the  raging 
sea  is  dried  up,  this  same  people  shall  be  safe: 
for  hath  the  Lord  done  so  excellent  things  for 
us  ?  Hath  he  led  us  forth,  and  blessed  us  unto 
this  day?  And  hath  he  preserved  us  hitherto 
through  many  tribulations  and  dangers  ?  Hath 
he  showed  infinite  love  and  favour-  unt< 
this  hour  ?  And  will  he  now  suffer  us  to  be 
destroyed  from  being  a  people  ?  Surely  no 
Will  he  give  our  enemies  their  heart's  desire 
to  cut  us  all  off,  that  they  may  blaspheme  his 
name  ?  Surely  no: — and  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord,  that  some  of  us  should  seal  our 
testimony  with  our  blood,  good  is  the  will  of 
the  Lord;  not  ours,  but  his  will  be  done;  for 
the  testimony  that  we  have  borne  for  these 
divers  years,  hath  been  so  excellent  in  itself, 
and  in  its  fruits  and  effects,  that  the  finishing 
of  it  deserves  the  best  seal  that  possibly  we 
can  sign  it  with,  which  is  indeed  our  heart' 
blood;  and  this  dwells  upon  my  spirit;  and 
yet,  though  it  should  be  thus,  my  confidence 
is  sure,  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  shall  pros 
per,  and  our  testimony  shall  be  glorious  for 
ever,  and  this  people  shall  never  be  extinguish 
edfrom  being  a  people. 

"  And  I  know  not  any  thing  that  remains 
upon  our  part  at  this  day,  but  that  we  comini 
ourselves  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  living  ii 
the  seed  of  God,  wherein  our  election  is  sure, 
before  the  world  whs,  and  for  ever;  and  let  us 
remember  one  another,  and  pray  one  for  an 
other;  and  let  us  stir  up  all  the  children  of  our 
Father  to  faithfulness  and  patience,  while  we 
have  time;  I  say,  let  us  walk  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience 
to  our  last  end  ;  our  testimony  shall  never  die, 
nor  our  memories  ever  perish   when  we  are 
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ceased  to  be;  and  though  we  suffer  now  the 
'oss  of  life,  and  all  we  have,  yet  the  effects 
thereof  will  be  glorious  in  ages  to  come,  and 
r  present  sufferings  will  hasten  the  glory  of 
God's  work  throughout  the  world:  receive 
this  as  my  salutation  to  you  all." 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  western  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends, 
is  held  at  London  Grove,  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week 
succeeding  the  third  second  day  in. the  second, 
fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  months,  in  each 
year:  the  select  meeting  on  the  day  preceding, 
both  beginning  at  the  eleventh  hour;  and  is 
composed  of  four  monthly  meetings,  viz. 
Kennett,  Newgarden,  London  Grove,  and 
Fallowfield,  which  are  held  as  follows: 

Kennett  monthly  meeting  is  composed  of 
two  preparative  meetings,  viz.  Kennett  and 
Hockessin,  and  is  held  on  the  third  day  of  the 
week  succeeding  the  first  second  day  in  each 
month.  At  Kennett,  (in  a  new  house  near 
Parkersville,)  in  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  months. 
At  Hockessin,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
months  of  each  year,  and  commences  at  ele- 
ven o'clock.  The  preparative  meetings  are 
held  in  the  preceding  week;  that  of  Kennett 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  Hockessin 
on  fourth  days.  And  the  midweek  meetings 
at  each  place,  are  held  on  the  same  days  of 
the  week  as  the  respective  preparative  meet- 
ings. Those  on  first  days  at  Hockessin,  are 
held  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
summer  season,  and  at  two  in  the  winter. 
And  their  week  day  meetings  begin  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  eleven  in  the  win- 
ter. Those  held  at  Kennett,  all  open  at  ele- 
ven o'clock  throughout  the  year. 

New  Garden  monthly  meeting  is  composed 
of  two  preparative  meetings,  and  is  held  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  week  succeeding  the 
first  second  day  in  each  month  alternately,  at 
New  Garden  and  West  Grove.  At  New 
Garden  in  the  even  months. 

The  preparative  meetings  are  held  in  the 
preceding  weeks  at  New  Garden,  on  fourth 
day,  and  West  Grove  on  fifth  days;  and  their 
respective  midweek  meetings  on  the  same  days 
of  the  week.  And  there  is  an  indulged  meet- 
ing for  worship  held  in  a  school  house,  near 
Samuel  Spencer's,  on  first  days  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  midweek  meeting  on 
fourth  days.  That,  and  all  other  meetings, 
commence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  eleven  in  the  winter. 

London  Grove  monthly  meeting  is  held  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  same  week  as  the  other 
monthly  meetings,  at  London  Grove  meeting 
house,  and  consists  of  one  preparative  meet- 
ing, which  is  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  at  a  house  near  Isaac  Pusey's, 
where  their  first  and  fourth  day  meetings  for 
worship  are  held;  all  beginning  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  summer,  and  eleven  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

Fallowfield  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  Doe 
Run  meeting  house,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
same  week,  and  is  composed  of  one  prepara- 
tive meeting,  which  is  held  at  a  school  house 
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THE  FRIEND. 


near  Fallowfield  meeting  house,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week;  their  midweek  and  first  day 
meetings  for  worship,  are  all  held  at  the  same 
place  and  begin  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

For  "The Friend." 
NEW  YEAR'S  NIGHT. 

"  The  clock  toll'd  twelve." 
Ah  hark!  while  from  the  brazen  mouth 
Of  yonder  steeple's  olden  bell, 
What  solemn  tones  once  more  ring  forth 
The  tale  of  vanish'd  time  to  tell ; 
Hark'how  they  fall  upon  the  car 
Like  death-dirge  of  tho  parting  year. 

Alas  my  friends,  that  mournful  strain 
Tells  us  another  year  has  flown, 
To  join  the  dark  funereal  train 
Of  days,  and  years,  and  ages,  gone ; 
Of  time  tha"t  once  was  young  and  gay 
Of  ages  lost  and  pass'd  away. 
Then,  brethren,  as  we  meet  this  night 
Where  friendship's  smile  each  bosom  cheers, 
Oh  let  us  turn  our  sadden"d  sight 
To  the  dim  host  of  other  years ; 

And  think  with  sober  serious  thought 
On  all  the  good  and  ill  they  brought. 
And  as  with  tearful  eye  we  view, 
Their  dusky  band,  we'll  call  to  mind 
The  friends  that  were — the  good — the  true 
The  noble — generous — and  kind  ; 

Friends  that  no  ills  could  ere  estrange, 
True  hearts  that  death  alone  could  change. 

Alas  how  many,  one  by  one 
Bright  hearts  that  lov'd  to  mingle  here, 
To  their  dim — shadowy  homes  have  gone 
Since  last  we  wept  the  parting  year ; 
How  many  an  eye  then  beaming  bright 
Lies  darkling  in  the  grave  this  night. 
And  soon  again  old  timo  shall  bring 
To  her  last  hour  the  coming  year, 
And  bosoms  sad  as  ours  shall  sing 
Their  wail  o'er  some  now  mingling  here; 
When  hearts,  perchance  now  beating  high, 
In  the  dark  tomb  shall  mould'ring  lie. 
But  oh  !  my  friends,  why  starts  the  tear, 
Why  heaves  the  sigh  these  thoughts  to  trace? 
The  holiest  upright  heart  need  fear 
No  terror  from  death's  cold  embrace  ; 
For  all  the  good — the  kind  —the  wise 
luimoital  from  the  tomb  shall  rise. 

P.Q. 
12mo.  31st,  1833. 

If  the  following  lines  are  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  "  The  Friend,"  please  insert 
them.  A. 

LINGS 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  THIRTY-FIRST  OF  DECEMBER 
Be  composed  every  toil,  and  each  turbulent  motion, 

That  encircles  the  heart,     in   life's   treacherou! 
snares, 
And  the  hour  that  invites  to  the  calm  of  devotion, 

Undisturbed  by  regrets,  unencumbered  with  cares. 

How  cheerless  the  late  blooming  face  of  creation  ! 

Weary  time,  seems  to  pause  on  his  rapid  qareer  ; 
And,  fatigued  with  the  work  of  his  own  desolation, 
Looks  behind,  with  a  smile  on  the  grave  of  the 
vear. 
Hark!   the  wind  whistles  rudely,  the  shadows  are 
closing, 
That  enwrap  the  broad  path  in  the  mantle  of  night, 
While  pleasure's  gay  sons  arc  in  quiet  reposing, 
Undismayed  by  the  wrecks  that  have  numbered  his 
flight. 
From  yon  temple  where  fashion's  bright  tapers  are 
lighted, 
Her   votaries   in  crowds,   decked   with   garlands 
appear, 


Aud,  as  yet  their  warm  hopes  by  no  spectre  affrighted, 
Assemble  to  dance  on  the  grave  of  the  year. 

Oh  !  I  hate  the  stale  cups  which  the  idlers  have 
tasted. 
When  I  think  on  the  ills  of  life's  comfortless  day; 
How  the  flowers  of  my  childhood  their  verdure  have 
wasted, 
And  the  friends  of  my  youth  have  been  stolen 
away. 

Tbey  think  not  how  fruitless  the  warmest  endeavour, 
To  recall  the  kind  moments  neglected  when  near, 

When  the  hours  that  Oblivion  has  cancel'd  for  ever, 
Are  interred  by  her  hand  in  the  grave  of  the  year. 

Since  the  last  solemn  reign  of  this  day  of  reflection, 
What  throngs  have  relinquished  life's  perishing 
breath, 

How  many  have  shed  their  last  tear  of  dejection, 
And  closed  the  dim  eye  in  the  darkness  of  death. 

How  many  have  sudden  their  pilgrimage  ended  ; 

Beneath  the  low  pall  that  envelops  their  bier  ; 
Or  to  death's  lonesome  valley  have  gently  descended, 

And  made  thoir  cold  beds  with  the  gravo  of  the 


This  the  year  that  so  late  its  new  beauties  disclosing, 
Rose  bright  on  the  happy,  the  careless,  and  gay; 

Who  now  on  their  pillow  of  dust  are  reposing, 

Where  the  sod  presses  damp  on  their  bosoms  of 
clay. 

Then  talk  not  of  bliss,  while  her  smile  is  expiring  ; 

Disappointment  still  drowns  it  in  misery's  tear, 
Reflect  and  be  wise,  for  the  day  is  retiring, 

And  to-morrow  will  dawn  on  the  grave  of  the  year. 

Yet  awhile — and  no  season  around  us  will  flourish, 
But  silence,  for  each  her  dark  mansion  prepare, 

Where  beauty  no  longer  her  roses  shall  nourish  : 
Nor  the  lily  o'erspread  the  wan  check  of  despair. 

But  the  eye  shall  with  lustre  unfadingbe  brightened, 
When  it  wakes  to  true  bliss  in  yon  orient  sphere, 

By  the  sunbeams  of  splendour  immortal,  enlightened, 
Which  no  more  shall  go  down  with  the  grave  of  the 
year. 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  4,  1834. 


On  the  dawn  of  a  new  year,  while  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  retrospect  the  past,  and 
thence  derive  lessons  for  the  government,  and 
renewed  resolutions  for  the  right  improvement, 
of  the  future,  there  is  abundant  cause  also  of 
profound  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being 
for  mercies  dispensed,  and  of  thankfulness  for 
blessings  yet  extended.  Of  the  perversity  of 
man  and  the  confusion  and  distress  which  it 
produces,  our  ears  are  every  day  filled,  but  in 
the  administration  of  a  beneficent  Providence 
we  continually  find  cause  for  unmingled  and 
grateful  commemoration.  Among  the  count- 
less blessings  received  at  his  hand,  the  re- 
markable mildness  of  the  present  season  is 
worthy  of  special  notice;  which,  to  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  community,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  of  them  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
is  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  importance, 
More  than  one  third  of  the  winter  is  past,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  has  not  once 
been  impeded;  the  gingle  of  the  sleigh  bells 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  day,  has  not 
been  heard;  the  skaters  have  scarcely  had  a 
chance  to  perform  their  dexterous  evolutions, 
even  on  the  brick-ponds;  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  our  streets  were  as  free  from  snow  and 


ice  as  in  mid-summer;  and  fire-wood,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundant  supply,  was  selling  as 
low  as  it  could  have  been  purchased  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Another  source  of  pleasing  reflection,  and 
occasion  for  thankfulness,  is  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  our  streets  of  the  lottery 
offices.  On  taking  a  walk  through  that  por- 
tion of  the  city,  where  but  lately  those  nuis- 
ances glared  on  the  sight  at  every  turn,  every 
trace  of  them  had  vanished — they  are  all  shut 
up  !  Good  riddance  say  we — yet  with  no- 
unkind  feeling  towards  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  them;— on  the  contrary,  we 
would  include  all  those  in  the  good  wishes 
commonly  considered  as  appropriate  to  the 
season,  and  desire  their  speedy  engagement 
in  some  respectable  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, free  from  the  imputation  of  corrupting 
the  morals  and  undermining  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  those  around  them. 

A  letter  from  Lima,  dated  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  says — "  By  the  English  brig 
Arab,  from  Africa,  we  are  informed  of  the 
desolation  of  that  place,  and  Facna,  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake  which  was  experienced 
there  on  the  18th  inst.  That  but  thirteen  or 
fourteen  houses  are  left  in  Arica,  appears 
certain,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  esti- 
mated at  from  six  to  seven  hundred.  Tacna 
is  said  to  be  totally  destroyed.  The  beautiful 
valley  of  Zapa  is  laid  waste.  The  famous 
White  Bluff  (about  200  feet  in  height)  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter  the  harbour  of  Arica 
is  now  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean;  and 
and  two  small  islands  on  the  same  side  are 
sunk  so  that  a  frigate  can  sail  over  them. 
The  first  shock  was  felt  about  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  P.  M.  and  was  succeeded  by  three 
others  at  intervals  of  two,  three  and  five 
minutes,  the  last  of  which  was  most  severe. 
The  sea  rose  about  thirty  feet  higher  than 
usual." 


Died,  the  23d  of  12th  month,  near  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Mary  C,  wife  of  John  W.  Tatum,  aged 
35  years,  after  a  short  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience.  She  was  faithful  in  attending 
religious  meetings,  being  latterly  often  much  bap- 
tized therein ;  and,  through  that  faith  which  works 
by  love,  was  enabled  to  meet  the  solemn  messenger 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  relying  for  salvation 
upon  the  merits  and  mercies  of  our  dear  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

on  the  23d  of  12th  month   last,  our  ancient 

friend  Ann  Starr,  a  member  of  Bradford  monthly 
meeting,  Chester  county,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of 
her  age,  gradually  worn  out  with  length  of  days ; 
but  her  mind  and  memory  remained  clear  and  strong, 
till  near  the  close,  within  a  few  days  of  which  she 
suffered  intense  pain.  She  was  often  engaged  in  fer- 
vent supplication,  and  from  the  innocency  which  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  marked  her  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  the  resigned  state  of  her  mind,  death  did 
not  appear  to  bring  terror  with  it,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  she  was  prepared  to  cnttr  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Science  subservient,  to  the  cause  of  Religion. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  rise  of  the  Society 
of  FrienJs,  great  errors  prevailed  among  the 
professors  of  that  day,  relative  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
sensible  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
looked  upon  as  having  long  since  ceased. 
Hence  learning,  and  a  knowledge  of  school 
divinity,  were  regarded  as  the  only  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  ministry.  It  was  against 
this  false  doctrine,  that  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  strenuously  directed  their 
labours,  inculcating  the  true  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  human  learning  was  not  an  essen- 
tial qualification  for  the  ministry,  and  that  an 
ignorance  in  this  respect  should  exclude  no 
one,  whose  spiritual  experience  and  divine 
call  properly  fitted  him  for  the  service. 
From  the  strong  and  repeated  arguments, 
both  in  speaking  arid  writing,  which  were 
brought  forward  by  Friends  on  this  occasion, 
many  members  of  the  Society,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  imbibed  the  erroneous  opinion,  that  the 
arguments  were  directed  against  all  learning, 
for  all  purposes  whatever;  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  opinion  prevails  in  the  Society  to 
some  extent,  at  the  present  day.  Numerous 
instances  might  be  here  given  from  the  writ- 
ings of  early  Friends,  to  show  the  very  high 
value  thev  set  on  learning,  when  in  its  proper 
place,  but  the  limits  of  the  article  prevent. 
Yet  the  advantages  lesulling  from  increased 
knowledge  have  been  multiplied  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  since  their  day. 

It  is  the  intellectual  part  of  man  which 
distinguishes  him  so  pre-eminently  from  the 
brute  creation;  and  the  more  we  cultivate  and 
improve  that  intellectual  part,  the  more  per- 
fectly we  fulfil  the  design  of  irn  all-wise  and 
bountiful  Creator  in  bestowing  those  inesti- 
mable faculties  upon  us.  Although  the  mere 
exercise  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the  mind 
can  never  advance  us  o:.e  slep  in  a  spiritual 
life,  yet  it  becomes  our  indispensable  duty  to 
employ  means,  through  the  medium  of  the 
outward  senses,  to  aid  and  advance  us  in  this 
great  work.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  means  is  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 


tures. And  these  means  Ihus  employed, 
have  often  been  blessed  with  the  most  signal 
advantages. 

But  these  means  must  have  remained  un- 
diffuscd  and  possessed  only  by  few,  had  it  not 
been  for  ihe  aid  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  applications  of  science.  The  invention 
of  printingcontributed  powerfully  fc  the  dis- 1 
persion  of  the  dark  clouds  of  popery  and  su- 
perstition at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  of  pure 
evangelical  Iruth.  Before  that  invention,  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Bille  could  not  be 
purchased  by  a  common  labourer,  with  less 
than  the  entire  earnings  of  thirteen  years. 
Now,  by  the  improvements  which  science  has 
effected,  and  especially  by  the  application  of 
steam  to  working  this  machine,  a  beautiful 
printed  copy  of  the  same  book,  can  be  had 
for  the  earnings  of  a  single  day,  thus  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  And.  by  the 
assistance  which  science  has  rendered  to  the 
art  of  navigation,  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  tire  carried 
into  all  countries,  and  to  the  remotest  islands 
of  the  earth. 

The  innumerable  instances  of  design  dis 
played  in  the  works  of  creation,  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
are  now  brought  forward  by  religious  writers 
as  among  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  instances  have  occurred  of  per- 
sons being  rescued  from  the  darkness  of 
atheism,  by  the  study  of  some  of  the  blanches 
of  natural  science. 

Science  has  also  furnished  some  of  the 
strongest  external  proofs  of  Ihe  tiulhofre- 
vealed  religion.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
given  in  geology.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
by  many,  thpl  ihe  discoveries  of  this  science 
taught  conclusions  ai  variance  with  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation;  but  later  and  more 
mature  examinations  have  shown  a  truly  won- 
derful coincidence  between  them.  Not  only 
has  the  truth  of  ihe  history  of  the  older  of 
events  in  the  fitst  chapter  of  Genesis,  been 
completely  confirmed  by  geological  dicove- 
ries:  but  the  existence  of  the  universal  de- 
luge, so  frequently  denied  by  infidels,  as  well 
as  the  lime  of  its  occurrence,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  iliem.  "  Lot  it  ever  be  remember- 
ed," says  Gin ney,  in  allusion  to  ihe  discove- 
ries of  science,  -'that  of  all  per-ons  in  Ihe 
world,  the  Christian  has  (lie  lca-t  reason  lo 
fear  ihe  influence  of  irulh.  Truth  is  the  very 
element  which  he  breathes.  It  is  his  hope, 
his  strength,  and  his  life.  From  whatsoever 
quaiter  it  bursts  upon  him,  he  hails  its  ap- 
proach, and  greets  it  as  his  firmest  friend. 
His  motto  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable, — 


Magna    est     Veritas    et    praevalebit — truth 

SHALL    TRIUMPH," 

These  remarks  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  to  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend."  a  few  extracts  from  a  work  which 
has  lately  appeared.  "  On  the  Impiovcment 
of  Society  bv  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge," 
&c.  by  '1  Ik.ni.is  Dick,  author  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Philosopher,"  &c.  The  following  are 
taken  from  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  influence  of  knowledge  in  promoting 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  character  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity. 

"  His  natural  attributes,  such  as  his  im- 
mensity, omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  chiefly  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation; 
and  to  this  source  of  information  ihe  inspir- 
ed writers  uniformly  direct  our  attention,  in 
order  that  we  may  acquire  the  most  ample 
and  impressive  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Divinity,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  opera- 
tions. '  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  be- 
hold !  who  hath  created  Ihese  orbs?  who 
bringeth  forth  their  host  by  number?  '  The 
everlasting  God  the  Lord,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power.  He 
measureth  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  he  comprehends  the  dust  of  ihe  earth 
in  a  measure,  he  weigheth  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  hath  stretched  out  ihe  heavens  by 
his  understanding.  All  nations  before  him 
arc  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  arc  counted 
to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Thine, 
O  Lord,  is  the  gteatness  and  Ihe  glory,  and 
the  majesty,  fot  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  thine.'  The  pointed  interrogations  pro- 
posed to  Job,  and  the  numerous  exhoitations 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  scripture, 
plainly  evince  that  Ihe  character  of  God  is  to 
be  contemplated  through  ihe  medium  of  his 
visible  works.  In  order  lo  acquire  a  just  and 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  perfections 
of  Deity,  we  must  contemplate  his  character 
as  displayed  both  in  the  system  of  revelation, 
and  in  the  system  of  nature.  The  scriptures 
alone,  without  the  medium  of  his  works, 
cannot  convey  to  us  Ihe  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  the  magnificence  of  his  empire, 
and  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  and  the 
works  of  nature,  without  the  revelations  of 
his  word,  leave  us  in  profound  darkness  with 
regard  to  the  most  interesting  part's  of  his 
character — the  plan  of  his  moral  government, 
and  the  ultimate  destination  of  man. 

"  Would  we  then  acquire  the  most  sublime 
and  comprehensive  views  of  that  invisible 
Ben  g.  who  created  the  universe,  and  by  whom 
all  things  are  upheld,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  apply  ourselves,  with  deep  humility 
and  reverence,  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
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oracles;  and,  in  the  next  place,  direct  o.ur 
attention  to  (he  material  works  of  God,  as 
illustrative  of  his  scriptural  character,  and  of 
the  declarations  of  his  word.  And,  since 
the  sacred  writers  direct  our  views  to  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty  in  the  visible 
universe,  in  what  manner  are  we  to  contem- 
plate these  operations  1  Are  we  to  view  them 
in  a  careless,  cursory  manner,  or  with  fixed 
attention  ?  Are  we  to  gaze  on  them  with  the 
vacant  stare  of  a  savage,  or  with  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher?  Are 
we  to  view  them  through  the  mists  of  ignor- 
ance and  vulgar  prejudice,  or  through  the 
light  which  science  has  diffused  over  the 
wonders  of  creation  ?  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty to  any  reflecting  mind  in  determining 
which  of  these  modes  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  scriptures  declare,  that  as  '  the  works  of 
Jehovah  are  great,'  they  must  be  '  sought 
out,'  or  thoroughly  investigated,  '  by  all  those 
who  have  pleasure  therein  ;'  and  a  threaten- 
ing is  denounced  against  every  one  who 
'  disregards  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  and 
'  neglects  to  consider  the  operations  of  his 
hand.' 

"  The  immense  multitude  of  animated  be- 
ings which  people  the  earth,  and  the  ample 
provision  which  is  made  for  their  necessities, 
furnish  irresistible  evidence  of  divine  good- 
ness. It  has  been  ascertained  that  more  than 
sixty  thousand  species  of  animals  inhabit  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  besides  many 
thousands  which  have  not  yet  come  within 
the  observation  of  the  naturalist.  On  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  not  a  patch  of 
ground,  or  portion  of  water,  a  single  shrub, 
tree,  or  herb,  and  scarcely  a  single  leaf  in 
the  forest,  but  what  teems  with  animated  be- 
ings. How  many  hundreds  of  millions  have 
their  dwellings  in  caves,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  ditches,  in 
marshes,  in  the  forests,  the  mountains,  and 
the  valleys !  What  innumerable  shoals  of 
fishes  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  sport  in  the  seas 
and  rivers!  What  millions  on  millions  of 
birds  and  flying  insects,  in  endless  variety, 
wing  their"  flight  through  the  atmosphere 
above  arid  around  us !  Were  we  to  suppose 
that  each  species,  on  an  average,  contains 
four  hundred  millions  of  individuals,  there 
would  be  24,000,000,000,000,  or  24  billions 
of  living  creatures  belonging  to  all  the  known 
species  which  inhabit  the  different  regions  of 
the  world — besides  the  multitudes  of  un- 
known species  yet  undiscovered — which  is 
thirty  thousand  times  the  number  of  all  the 
human  beings  that  people  the  globe.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  multitudes  of  animated 
beings  which  no  man  can  number,  invisible 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  dispersed  through 
every  region  of  the  earth,  air,  and  seas.  In 
a  small  stagnant  pool,  which  in  summer  ap- 
pears covered  with  a  green  scum,  there  are 
more  microscopic  animalcules,  than  would 
outnumber  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
How  immense  then  must  be  the  collective 
number  of  these  creatures  throughout  every 
region  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  !  It  sur- 
passes all  our  conceptions.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  from  the  elephant  to  the  mite,  from  the 
whale  to  the  oyster,  from  the  eagle  to  the 


gnat,  or  the  microscopic  animalcule,  no  ani- 
mal can  subsist  without  nourishment.  Every 
species  too  requires  a  different  kind  of  food. 
Some  live  on  grass,  some  on  shrubs,  some 
on  flowers,  and  some  on  trees.  Some  feed 
only  on  the  roots  of  vegetables,  some  on  the 
stalk,  some  on  the  leaves,  some  on  the  fruit, 
some  on  the  seed,  some  on  the  whole  plant; 
some  prefer  one  species  of  grass,  some  an- 
other. *  *  *  Yet  such  is  the 
unbounded  munificence  of  the  Creator,  that 
all  the  myriads  of  sentient  beings  are  amply 
provided  for  and  nourished  by  his  bounty  ! 
'  The  eyes  of  all  these  look  unto  him,  and  he 
openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of 
every  living  thing.'  He  has  so  arranged  the 
world,  that  every  place  affords  the  proper 
food  for  all  the  living  creatures  with  which  it 
abounds.      He  has  furnished  them  with  every 

organ  and  apparatus  of  instruments  for  ga- 
thering, preparing,  and  digesting  their  food, 
and  has  endowed  them  with  admirable  saga- 
city in  finding  out  and  providing  their  nou- 
rishment, and  in  enabling  them  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  salutary  and  what  is  perni- 
cious. In  the  exercise  of  these  faculties, 
and  in  all  their  movements,  they  appear  to 
experience  a  happiness  suitable  to  their  na- 
ture. The  young  of  all  animals  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  newly  acquired  faculties, — the 
fishes  sporting  in  the  waters,  the  birds  skim- 
ming beneath  the  sky  and  warbling  in  the 
thickets,  the  gamesome  cattle  browsing  in 
the  pastures,  the  wild  deer  bounding  through 
the  forests,  the  insects  gliding  through  the 
air  and  along  the  ground, — proclaim,  by  the 
variety  of  their  movements  and  their  various 
tones  and  gesticulations,  that  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  is  connected  with  enjoyment.  In 
this  boundless  scene  of  beneficence,  we  be- 
hold a  striking  illustration  of  the  declarations 
of  the  inspired  writers,  that  '  the  Lord  is 
good  to  all,' — that  '  the  earth  is  full  of  his 
riches,' — and  that  'his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works.' 

"  Such  are  a  few  evidences  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  material  world.  However 
plain  and  obvious  they  may  appear  to  a  re- 
flecting mind,  they  are  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  natural  his- 
tory and  science,  and  the  consequent  inatten- 
tion and  apathy  with  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  objects  of  the  visible 
creation.  Hence  they  are  incapacitated  for 
appreciating  the  beneficent  character  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  riches  of  his  munificence  ; 
and  incapable  of  feeling  those  emotions  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  which  an  intellectual 
contemplation  of  the  scene  of  nature  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  various  tribes  of  animated  beings, 
however  numerous  and  complicated  their  or- 
gans, there  is  no  instance  can  be  produced 
that  any  one  muscle,  nerve,  joint,  limb,  or 
other  [part,  is  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  pain.  When  pain  is  felt,  it  is  uni- 
formly owing  to  some  derangement  of  the 
corporeal  organs,  but  it  is  never  the  result  of 
original  contrivance."     And  the  liability  to 


pain  is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  preser- 
vation from  accidents,  and  other  injuries. 

"  As  the  conceptions  existing  in  the  mind 
of  an  artificer,  are  known  by  the  instru- 
ments he  constructs,  or  the  operations  he 
performs,  so  the  ideas  which  have  existed 
from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  are 
ascertained  from  the  objects  he  has  created, 
the  events  he  has  produced,  and  the  opera- 
tions he  is  incessantly  conducting.  The  for- 
mation of  a  single  object  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  idea  existing  in  the  creating  mind,  of 
which  it  is  a  copy.  The  formation  of  a  se- 
cond or  third  object,  exactly  resembling  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a 
second  or  a  third  time,  without  disclosing  any 
thing  new  concerning  the  Creator;  and  con- 
sequently our  conceptions  of  his  intelligence 

would  not  be  enlarged,  even  although  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  such  objects  were  pre- 
sented to  our  view, — just  as  a  hundred  clocks 
and  watches,  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  con- 
structed by  the  same  artist,  give  us  no  higher 
idea  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  than  the  con- 
struction of  one.  But  every  variety  in  ob- 
jects and  arrangements  exhibits  a  new  disco- 
very of  the  plans,  contrivances,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Creator. 

"  Now  in  the  universe  we  find  all  things 
constructed  and  arranged  on  a  plan  of  bound- 
less and  endless  variety.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom there  have  been  actually  ascertained,  as 
already  noticed,  about  sixty  thousand  differ- 
ent species  of  living  animals.  There  are 
about  600  species  of  mammalia,  or  animals 
that  suckle  their  young,  most  of  which  are 
quadrupeds; — 4000  species  of  birds,  3000 
species  of  f  sites,  7000  species  of  reptiles, 
and  44,000  species  of  insects.  Besides  these, 
there  are  about  3000  species  of  shellfish,  and 
perhaps  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  species  of  animalcules  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye;  and  new  species  are  daily  dis- 
covering, in  consequence  of  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  As 
the  system  of  animated  nature  has  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored,  we  might  safely 
reckon  the  number  of  species  of  animals  of 
all  kinds,  as  amounting  to  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  We  are  next  to  consider  that 
the  organic  structure  of  each  species  consist 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  parts,  and  that 
all  the  species  are  infinitely  diversified — dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  their  forms,  organs, 
members,  faculties,  and  motions.  They  are 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  microscopic 
animalculum,  ten  thousand  times  less  than  a 
mite,  to  the  elephant  and  the  whale.  They 
are  different  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
their  sensitive  organs." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  the  co- 
lour of  the  rete  mucosum,  a  soft  gelatinous 
cellular  substance,  which  lies  between  the  cu- 
ticle or  scaif  skin  and  the  cutis  or  real  skin. 
In  blacks  this  membrane  contains  a  black  fluid. 
The  blood  of  blacks  and  whites  is  the  same 
colour,  and  the  darkening  of  the  rete  muco- 
sum is  ascribed  by  Blumenbach  to  carbon 
and  to  the  increase  of  bilious  secretions  in  hot 
climates. — Phillips's  Facts. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

Of  the  Death  of  Plants,     From  the  French  of 
M.  C.  F.  Brisseau  Mirbel. 

Plants,  like  animals,  unless  destroyed  by 
disease  or  casualties,  are  doomed  to  die  of 
old  age. 

In  many  of  the  wucores  (plants  which  con- 
stitute mouldiness)  byssi,  and  mushrooms,  the 
verge  of  life  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few 
days,  or  even  hours. 

The  herbaceous  plants  we  call  annuals,  die 
of  old  age  considerably  within  the  term  of  a 
year.  In  our  climates  their  death  takes  place 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  we  are  not 
on  that  account  to  conclude  that  cold  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  event;  a  milder  climate 
would  not  have  protracted  their  existence, 
Plants  of  this  nature  which  grow  under  the 
line  itself,  are  scarcely  longer  lived  than  those 
which  grow  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
poles.  In  both  situations  they  perish  when  the 
propagation  of  the  species  has  been  secured 
by  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

In  the  herbaceous  plants  we  call  biennials 
only  leaves  make  their  appearance  in  the  first 
year.  These  generally  die  away  when  the 
winter  comes;  in  the  spring  a  new  foliage,  the 
forerunner  of  the  flower-stem,  is  evolved.  The 
blossom  soon  appears,  this  is  followed  by  seed 
after  which  the  biennial  dies  in  the  same  way 
as  the  annual. 

In  the  herbaceous  plants  called  perennials, 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light 
and  air  perish  every  year  after  they  have  seed- 
ed; but  the  root  survives  in  the  ground,  new 
stems  are  thrown  up  in  the  following  spring, 
and  blossom  and  seed  is  again  produced. 

In  the  generality  of  woody  plants,  death 
does  not  supervene  until  the  process  of  fructi- 
fication has  been  repeated  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  years.  There  are  trees,  however, 
belonging  to  the  monoctoyledonous  class,  as 
the  sago-tree  (sagusfarinifera,)  the  umbrella- 
tree  (corypha  umbracvlifera)  with  immense 
Ian-formed  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  yards  in 
length,  which  only  bear  fruit  once,  and  then  die, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dicotyledonous 
class  there  are  enormous  trees,  whose  exist- 
ence seems  to  date  from  before  the  records  of 
history,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  antiquity, 
are  loaded  in  each  returning  year  with  blossom 
and  seed. 

If  we  were  to  view  the  perennial  and  the 
woody  plants  as  simple  individuals,  as  such 
we  should  be  naturally  induced  to  conclude, 
that  unless  destroyed  by  disease  or  casualties, 
they  were  free  from  the  liability  to  death  from 
old  age;  but  a  due  consideration  leads  us  to 
distinguish  in  every  perennial  and  woody  plant, 
the  new  part  which    actually  lives    and  grows, 

from  the  old  which  has  ceased  to  grow  and  is 
dead. 

I  will  state  this  in  a  broader  way.  Plants 
of  this  nature  have  two  modes  of  propagating 
their  races;  one  by  seeds,  the  other  by  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  the  like  parts. 

In  the  first  case,  the  seed  presents  us  with 
an  embryo  plant,  a  new  and  different  indivi- 
dual, independent  and  unconnected  with  that 
from  which  it  derived  its  existence;  in  the  se- 
cond case,  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of 


individuals,  which  issue  from  the  surface  the 
one  of  the  other,  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence, 
and  in  some  instances  continue  permanently 
united.  But  whether  individuals  of  this  de- 
scription are  produced  by  seed  or  continuous 
evolution,  it  is  certain  that  they  escape,  in 
neither  case,  the  influence  of  time  ;  while 
the  succession  of  individuals,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  race,  produced  in  either  of  the  ways, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  clearly  beyond  the 
reach  of  age,  and  will  endure  until  destroyed 
by  some  extraneous  cause. 

We  will  endeavour  to  show  how  these  ge- 
neral laws  apply. 

AH  the  parts  of  the  young  herbaceous  an- 
nual are  susceptible  of  enlargement;  the  cells 
of  the  tubes,  at  first  very  small,  are  soon  after 
extended  in  every  way  ;  in  process  of  time 
their  membranous  walls,  fortified  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  nutritious  juices,  grow  thicker,  and 
lose  by  degrees  their  original  pliancy.  The 
membranes  once  hardened,  excitement  ceases 
to  be  produced,  and  the  vital  functions  are  at 
an  end;  nourishment  is  no  longer  drawn, 
growth  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  plant,  unable  to 
resist  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  external 
agents  employed  by  nature  for  its  destruction, 
decays  in  a  short  time. 

Similar  causes  induce  similar  results  in  the 
stems  of  the  herbaceous  perennials;  but  there 
the  root  is  regenerated  by  a  succession  of  con- 
tinuous evolutions. 

By  renewals  of  the  same  nature,  the  life  of 
shrubs  and  trees  proceeds.  In  them  the  liber 
or  inner  bark  represents  the  herbaceous  plant 
and  has  like  that  only  a  short  period  of  vege 
tative  existence.  For  when  vegetation  revives 
in  the  woody  plant  on  the  return  of  spring,  it 
is  because  a  new  liber,  endowed  with  all  the 
properties  of  a  young  herbaceous  plant,  has 
replaced  under  the  cortex  or  rind  the  liber  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  has  hardened  and 
become  wood. 

The  yews  of  Surrey,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  stood  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar, 
and  are  now  two  yards  in  diameter;  the  ce- 
dars on  Mount  Lebanon,  nine  yards  in  girth, 
from  the  measurement  of  the  learned  Labillar- 
diere;  the  fig- tree  of  Malabar,  according  to 
Rumphius,  usually  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
yards  round  ;  the  stupendous  chestnuts  on 
Mount  Mina,  one  of  which,  Howell  tells  us, 
measured  seventeen  yards  in  circumference;  the 
ceibas  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  of  such 
bulk  and  height  that  a  single  stick  is  capable 
of  being  transformed  into  a  pirogua  or  sailing 
vessel  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  of  three  or  four  in  the  waist;  the 
baobab  of  Senegal,  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
girth,  and,  according  to   the   computation  of 
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thousand   years   old;    all 


of  these,  giants  as  they  are,  vegetate,  as  does 
the  smallest  bush,  solely  by  the  thin  herbaceous 
layer  of  the  liber  annually  produced  at  the 
inner  surface  of  their  bark.  The  concentric 
layers  of  preceding  libers  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  wood,  a  lifeless  skele. on,  serving  solely 
to  support  the  new  formed  parts,  and  to  con- 
duct to  them  the  juices  by  which  they  are  fed; 
nor  is  it  even  necessary  for  these  functions 
that  this  should  be  in  an  entire  state.  Willows 
and  chesnuts,  when  quite  hollow  at  the  heart, 


still  continue  to  grow  with  vigour;  but  in  their 
soundest  state,  strip  them  of  their  bark,  and 
they  quickly  perish. 

Thus  reflection  teaches  us  that  the  long  life 
of  the  greater  part  of  trees,  and  the  immor- 
tality which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been 
imparted  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of 
the  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  form  in  real- 
ity no  exception  to  the  general  law  which  des- 
tines every  organised  individual  to  perish  in 
determined  course;  since  we  see  that  the  old 
parts  of  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  perennial 
continue  constantly  to  die  away  underground, 
and  are  succeeded  by  new  ones,  and  that  the 
concentric  layers  which  constitute  the  wood 
or  heart  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  are  no  other 
than  the  accumulated  remains  of  by-gone  ge- 
nerations, in  which  vegetation  and  life  are  en- 
tirely extinct. 

This  appears  to  us  the  true  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  life  and  death  of  such  beings  as 
are  constantly  regenerated  by  the  successive 
evolutions  of  like  continuous  parts. 

And  we  may  observe  that  the  liber  which  is 
formed  on  the  stem  of  a  tree  of  centuries  old, 
if  the  tree  has  met  with  no  accidental  injury 
to  affect  its  health,  enjoys  the  vegetative 
power  in  as  full  force  as  the  liber  which  is 
formed  on  that  of  the  sapling  ;  and  that  a 
sound  well  grown  scion  from  the  aged  but 
healthy  tree,  affords  as  good  a  cutting  for 
propagation  as  that  taken  from  the  young  one, 
so  that  the  race  might  be  perpetuated  by  cut- 
tings alone,  without  the  assistance  of  seeds. 
From  this  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  the  pro- 
gress of  regeneration  by  continuous  evolu- 
tion, would  never  be  arrested,  if  the  overgrown 
size  of  the  branches  and  stem,  the  hardening 
of  the  wood,  and  the  obstructions  of  the  chan- 
nels which  permeate  it,  did  not  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  consequently  its 
access  to  the  liber. 

In  fine,  what  we  call  death  by  old  age  in  a 
tree,  to  speak  correctly,  is  the  extinction  of 
that  portion  of  a  race  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  continuous  evolution;  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  an  incidental  death  in  the  liber  occa- 
sioned by  the  privation  of  nourishment. 

The  life  of  trees  has  been  commonly  divid- 
ed into  three  stages;  infancy,  maturity,  and 
old  age.  In  the  first,  the  tree  increases  in 
strength  from  one  day  to  the  other;  in  the  se- 
cond, it  maintains  itself  without  sensible  gain 
or  loss;  in  the  third,  it  declines.  These  stages 
vary  in  every  species,  according  to  soil,  cli- 
mate, aspect,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual 
plant.  The  common  oak  usually  lasts  from 
six  to  nine  hundred  years,  and  the  stages  of 
its  existence  are  of  about  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  each.  It  has  been  observed  to  live 
longer  in  a  dry  than  in  a  wet  soil.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  chestnut. 

Every  species,  in  order  that  it  may  attain  its 
due  growth,  requires  a  certain  temperature, 
to  be  found  within  limits  of  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  common  oak,  the  fir,  the  birch,  &c. 
thrive  most  towards  the  north;  the  ash,  the 
olive-tree,  &c.  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; the  baobab,  the  ceiba,  and  the  palm, 
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flourish  and  become  robust  no  where  but  be 
tween  the  tropics. 

According  to  Sir  Humphrey  Pavy,  the  re- 
spective quantities  of  carbon  furnished  In 
different  woods  afford  a  tolerably  exact  scale 
wherewith  to  measure  their  longevities.  Those 
in  which  carbonic  and  earthy  substances 
abound,  are  the  most  lasting;  and  those  in 
which  the  largest  proportion  of  gaseous  ele- 
ments is  found,  are  the  least  so.  This  rule 
may  hold  good  in  regard  to  our  indigenous 
trees;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  baobab,  the 
ceiba,  and  many  other  tropical  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  of  a  loose  and  soft  texture, 
will  afford  from  masses  of  equal  size,  the  same 
proportion  of  carbon  as  our  oaks,  chestnuts, 
or  elms,  although  they  grow  to  a  much  greater 
age. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  also  of  an  opinion, 
that  trees  of  the  same  species  grow  to  a  more 
advanced  period  in  the  north  than  in  the  south, 
as  cold  guards  against  fermentation  and  disso- 
lution of  parts;  but  every  tree  lives  the  longest 
when  it  is  in  that  climate  which  is  the  best 
adapted  to  its  nature.  Sir  Humphrey's  opinion 
would  be  unquestionable,  if  the  vegetable 
species  in  view  were  organised,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  grow  in  all  the  climates  of  the 
globe,  and  it  was  then  found  that  their  dura- 
tion was  constantly  greater  towards  the  poles 
than  towards  the  line.  I  do  not  doubt  tha 
more  oaks  of  a  great  age,  and  more  firs  also 
are  found  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
Europe;  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  ashes  of  Calabria  and  Sicily 
are  longer  lived  than  those  of  Pru-sia  and 
Great  Britain.  These  are  phenomena  whicli 
depend  upon  the  particular  nature  of  species 
and  of  this  subject  we  know  nothing. 

In  proportion  as  a  tree  increases  in  size 
the  vessels  of  its  ligneous  layers  become  ob 
slructed,  and  the  sap  circulates  with  less  free 
dom;  hence  absorption  and  secretion  decrease 
after  youth,  in  proportion  as  the  bulk  of  the 
tree  is  enlarged.  The  liber  is  less  vigorous; 
the  buds  and  roots  become  fewer  and  feebler 
the  branches  wither;  the  stem  decays  at  the 
head;  water  settles  in  the  injured  parts;  the 
wood  moulders  away.  Ere  long,  the  new 
liber,  the  annual  herbaceous  part  of  woody 
vegetables,  loses  the  power  of  completing  its 
regeneration,  new  parts  are  no  longer  evolv- 
ed, and  the  tree  perishes. 

The  treeafier  death  is  overrun  by  puccinim, 
mucores,  sphcerice,  and  other  cnplogamous 
plants;  it  attracts  and  imbibes  moisture,  no 
longer  as  formerly  by  the  absorbing  power  of 
its  organs,  but  by  the  hygrometrical  property 
it  derives  from  its  porous  conformation,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  the  elements  whicli 
compose  it ;  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
consumes  a  part  of  its  substance;  some  watei 
is  generated,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged; 
and  the  rest  is  resolved  into  vegetable  mould, 
(humus,)  a  fat  brown  powdery  substance,  emi 
nently  fertile,  in  which  we  find  in  differed 
proportions  the  same  elements  of  those  ol 
which  vegetables  are  composed,  and  whicl 
have  the  faculty  ol*  decomposing  air  and  com 
bining  with  its  oxygen. 

It  is  thus  the  career  of  plants  is  terminated 


in  the  order  of  things.  The  earth  they  adorn- 
ed in  the  period  of  vegetation,  is  fertilised  by 
their  remains;  germs  impregnated  with  new- 
life  have  already  been  con:  (led  to  its  bosom, 
eady  to  supply  the  by-gone  generations,  and 
hrough  the  death  of  individuals  an  unfading 
youth  is  secuied  to  the  race. 


LOTTERY  SYSTEM. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 
In  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  blanks 
and   prizes,  at  page  23  of  the   pamphlet  we 
find  the  following  forcible  passage: — 

"  Most  of  the  present  schemes,  proceeding 
upon  the  principle  of  ternary  combination, 
consist  of  any  given  number  at  the  discretion 
of  the  managers.  The  number  is  so  dispose 
by  means  of  combination  and  transposition  as 
to  produce  that  amount  of  tickets  of  whicli 
the  number  selected  is  capable.  Perhaps  the 
most  usual  number  of  the  schemes  now  issued 
is  b'6,  which  will  make  -15,760  tickets,  eacf 
containing  three  double  numbers.  As  schemes 
of  this  number  are  commonly  drawn  in  ten 
ballots,  the  fite  of  the  anxious  ticket-holders 
can  be  ascertained  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  lottery  containing 
45,760  tickets,  there  are  twenty  prizes  of 
$1000,  one  prize  of  $5000,  and  one  o 
$20,000,  besides  others  of  inferior  amount 
\S'e  decline  any  consideration  of  these  merely 
because,  as  the  principle  is  the  same,  they  are 
not  requisite  for  the  illustration;  and  because 
the  gieal  majority  of  adventurers  contemplate 
with  keener  avidity  the  glittering  prize  of 
thousands.  Now  what  is  the  chance  of  a 
purchaser  for  either  the  prize  of  the  one,  th 
Jive,  or  the  twenty  thousand  dollars?  If  he 
be  the  holder  of  a  single  ticket,  his  chance  of 
getting  the  prize  of  $1000,  is  by  calculation 
shown  to  be  as  one  to  2080.  If  he  were  to 
purchase  that  number  of  chances,  and  ac- 
tually succeed  in  drawing  the  prize,  he  would 
expend  at  the  ordinary  retail  price  of  a  ticket, 
the  sum  of  $10,400.  '  From  this  deduct  his 
prize,  which,  by  the  allowance  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  will  dwindle  to  $850,  and  the  result  of 
ihe  speculation  « ill  be  the  positive  loss  of  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  If  he 
be  desirous  of  drawing  the  prize  of  $5000, 
his  reason  to  expect  it  might  be  said  to  be  as 
une  to  22,880.  How  remote  the  prospect  of 
success  !  But  the  great  object  of  his  hopes  is 
to  obtiin  the  capital  prize  of  $20,000.  His 
chance  of  obtaining  tins  is  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  the  aggregate  number  of  tickets  in 
the  scheme,  that  is  ol"  one  to  45,760.  Now 
if  for  the  purpose  of  indemnity  he  purchased 
all  the  tickets  in  the  It  tterv,  we  know  that  his 
loss  would  be  immense.  What  fatuity  to  ven- 
ture in  a  game  where  ihe  hazirds  are  so  mani- 
festly desperate  !  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
there  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  the  world  1 
May  not  the  holder  of  three  tickets  draw  all 
of  the  prizes  enumerated  ?  Assuredly,  it  is 
possible,  but  what  would  be  the  result  ?  One 
such  instance  iif  good  fortune  must  inevi 
tabJy  be  fallowed  by  the  loss,  perhaps  ruin 
of  the  hundreds  who  have  ventured  in  the  lot 
tery."1 


For  "  The  Fra-nd." 
Please  insert  the  following  extracts,  which 
I  hope  may  comfort   and  gratify  some  of  our 
readers.  A  subscriber. 

Crantz,  in  the  appendix  to  his  History  of 
Greenland,  says  of  the  letters  he  inserts  th.re: 
I  could  not  prevail  with  mtself  wholly  to 
suppress  all  that  [  found  of  that  sort,  as  I  have 
perceived  on  many  occasions  that  the  letters 
wrote  by  converted  heathens,  particularly  the 
Greenla nders,  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  that  have  seen  or  heard  them,  and 
have  not  only  excited  them  to  extol  that  Sa- 
viour whose  grace  so  gloriou.-ly  shows  itself 
nmongst  the  wildest  pagans,  but  sometimes 
have  tended  to  awaken  in  them  a  salutary 
shame,  and  a  new  zeal  to  run  their  race. 

"Extracts.  When  I  was  yet  a  miserable 
man,  he  (the  Redeemer)  by  his  spirit,  in- 
structed me,  and  through  his  blood  washed 
away  my  sins;  he  set  me  free  from  the  slavery 
of  all  sins,  from  death  and  from  Satan's  power. 
But  wherewith  hath  he  redeemed  me?  With 
his  own  blood  inestimable,  and  with  his  inno- 
cent sufferings  and  death.  Hark  ye!  so  ex- 
ceedingly has  the  Saviour  loved  mankind,  in 
order  that  they  mirrht  become  his  property. 
If  your  hearts  to  him  now  you  will  surrender, 
then  he  will  himself  prepare  them  and  make 
you  happy. 

"Another  Greenlander  writes,  '  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  yet  I  have  access  every  day  to 
our  Saviour,  like  a  little  child.  Let  me  be 
where  I  will,  I  can  have  no  better,  no  safer 
place  in  time  nor  eternity,  for  my  soul  and 
body  to  hide  in,  than  the  wounds  of  Jesus.' 

'•  Another  writes — '  I  owe  our  Saviour  a 
great  deal,  but  I  can  give  him  nothing  but  my 
poor  corrupted  heart.  He  has  raised  me  up 
out  of  the  sleep  of  sin  and  destruction,  and  I 
knew  of  no  such  Saviour  as  he  is  in  heaven  or 
Mirth.  Whilst  I  am  this  moment  thinking  how 
le  sweated  bloody  sweat  on  account  of  my 
sins,  my  eyes  overflow  with  tears,  so  that  I 
nnot  write  much  more  to  thee  at  present,' 
&c. 

D.  writes  thus.  '  I  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  the  crucified  Saviour,  *  * 
when  1  feel  myself  weak,  I  apply  to  bis  pre- 
cious blood,  beg  him  to  moisten  my  heart 
therewith  and  to  remain  continually  near  to 
me  with  his  grace  and  mercy.' 

"  Another  writes,  '  I  have  placed  my  con- 
fidence in  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  often  reminded  me  of  him,  and  helped  me 
to  a  vital  and  inward  happiness.  *  * 
When  I  am  alone,  or  when  I  row  in  my  kajale, 
I  often  pray  and  weep  before  him,  and  tell 
him  the  thoughts  of  my  heart:  and  when  I 
visit  the  heathen,  I  tell  them  something  of  our 
Saviour,  and  whenever  he  anoints  my  own 
heart  with  his  blood  and  blesses  it,  then  they 
pay  attention  to  my  words.  But  when  I  ob- 
serve in  them  no  disposition  to  hear,  I  keep 
silence  ;  yet  will,  nevertheless,  notecase  again 
to  speak  of  him,'  &c." 

N.  T. 


Sin  is  the  only  thing  which  God  hates,   and 
almost  the  only  thing  that  man  loves. 

Adams  Private  Thoughts. 
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For  "  The  Fr.end." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

THE  rROPIIKT  SAMUEL. 

This  eminent  prophet,  one  of  the  most  in 
teresliiiy  characters  in  the  whole  course  of 
sacred  history,  was  horn  about  the  vearof  the 
world  2833,' be'i.re  Christ  1171, 'whilst  Eli 
was  hiyh  priest  and  judge  of  Israel.  His  la- 
ther. Elkanah,  a  Levite,  resided  at  Ramah, 
or  Rarnalha,  sometimes  called  Ramathaim- 
zophim,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  six  mdes  north 
of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  mountains  ol 
Ephraim,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants ol"  Zupli,  whence  its  name.  In 
conformity  with  a  custom,  which  seems  to 
have  beet)  permitted  in  those  days,  rather  than 
sanctioned  by  any  divine  authority,  Elkanah 
had  two  wives,  Hannah,  and  Peninnah.  The 
former,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  an 
amiable  and  pious  disposition,  and  the  princi- 
pal share  also  in  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
was  unkindly  treated  by  her  jealous  partner, 
Peninnah,  and  became  at  length  so  much  dis- 
tressed by  her  repealed  taunts,  thai  her  health 
and  spirits  declined.  "  She  wept  and  did  not 
eat;'"  and  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her 
husband  were  unable  to  alleviate  her  grief. 
Elkanah  was  in  the  practice  of  visiting  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  with  his  family,  once  a 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  worship;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  the  susceptible  mind  ol 
Hannah  was  more  than  usually  overcome  by 
the  unfeeling  behaviour  of  her  adversary. 
"  She  was  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  prayed 
unto  the  Lord,  and  wept  sore."  Eli  the 
priest  was  sitting  by  a  post  of  the  tahernacle, 
and  observed  her  lips  to  move,  whilst  she  was 
fervently,  but  silently,  offering  up  her  vows  to 
the  Almighty.  These  silent  vows  were  ac- 
cepted by  him  who  seelh  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts;  but  Lli,  with  the  precipitancy  of  hu- 
man judgment,  look  her  for  a  person  intox- 
icated, and  cried  out:  "How  long  wilt  thou 
be  drunken?  Put  away  thy  wine  from  thee." 
This  led  her  to  t  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  her  grief;  and  she  departed  with 
a  benediction  from  the  venerable  man  :  "  Go 
in  peace;  and  the  God  of  Israel  grant  thy  pe- 
tition, which  thou  hast  asked  of  bun."  After 
this  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  their 
borne,  and  was  blessed  with  a  son,  to  whom 
she  gave  the  name  of  Samuel,  signifying 
"  asked  of  the  Lord;,:  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
vow  she  had  made  in  the  tabernacle,  she  took 
him  up  to  Shiloh,  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned, 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  On 
this  solemn  occasion,  being  affected  with  holy 
gratitude  to  him  who  had  answered  her  prayer, 
and  bestowed  s<>  precious  a  gift,  she  poured 
out  the  fulness  of  her  heart  in  a  lieaulIFu]  and 
prophetic  hymn,  extolling  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  them  who  in  humility  depend  upon 
him,  and  pointing  in  no  obscure  terms  to  the 
promised  Messiah. 

Samuel's  parents  now  left  him  to  the  divine 
service,  and  returned  to  Ramah;  but  conti- 
nued their  yearly  visits,  his  mother  constantly 
bringing  him  "  a  little  coat,"  the  token  of  her 
parental  affection.  Eli  was  far  advancing  in 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  left  the  government 
of  the  nation  of  Israel,  in  great  measure,  to 


his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  The  profli- 
gacy of  these  young  men,  unrestrained,  and 
even  indulged,  by  (heir  loo  partial  parent, 
gradually  estranged  the  affections  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  provoked  the  Almighty  lo  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  signal  punishment  in  the  destruction 
of  (heir  family.  In  the  mean  time,  young 
Samuel  increased  in  the  divine  favour,  and  in 
reputation  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  ministered 
faithfully  in  the  tabernacle,  girded,  while  yel 
a  child,  with  a  linen  ephod,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  priests.  He  was  soon  commis- 
sioned by 'he  Almighty,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, wii.li  a  divine  and  awful  warning  to  Eli, 
n  account  of  the  unrestrained  wickedness  of 
his  family.  The  attendants  at  the  tabernacle 
had  retired  to  rest  for  die  night,  and  the  lamp 
of  God  had  nearly  gone  out  before  the  ark, 
when  Samuel  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  cailinjr  him  by  his  name.  He  quickly 
answered,  "  Here  am  I,"  thinking  it  was  Eh, 
and  ran  lo  attend  upon  him.  "  Here  am  I, 
for  thou  calledst  me."  Eli  denied  having  called 
him,  and  bade  him  to  lie  down  again.  The 
Lord  called,  however,  a  second  time;  waen 
he  immediately  arose,  and  wilh  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  a  child  repeated  his  asser- 
tion, "Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me." 
Elronly  replied  as  before,  "  I  called  not,  my 
son;  lie  down  again."  A  third  time  Samuel 
was  aroused,  and  went  to  his  aged  preceptor, 
protesting  that  he  had  been  called  by  him. 
Eli  then  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  had  called  the  child,  and  accordingly  he 
charged  him,  "Go,  lie  down:  and  it  shall  he, 
if  he  call  thee,  that  thou  shall  say,  speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  hearelh."  On  the  repe- 
tition of  the  call,  Samuel  took  care  to  do  as 
he  had  been  instructed;  on  which  the  Almigh- 
ty revealed  to  him  his  purpose  of  cutting  oft 
the  family  of  the  high  priest  for  their  trans- 
gressions. Samuel  lay  quiet  until  the  next 
morning;  when,  fearing  lo  communicate  to 
Eli  the  awful  message  he  had  received,  he 
arose,  opened  the  doors  of  ihe  tabernacle, 
and  wpnt  about  his  usual  occupations,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  venerable  man. 
however,  affectionately  and  anxiously  enquired 
of  him  what  the  Lord  had 
under  a  conviction  of  the  divine  justice,  he 
meekly  answered,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good  J'  It  was  not  long 
before  this  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The 
Israelites  were  completely  routed  at  Aphek, 
in  a  great  battle  with  the  Philistines.  The 
aged  priest  was  sitting  hy  the  wayside,  wailing 
for  the  news  of  the  battle,  when  a  man  of 
Benjamin  flying  from  Ihe  scene  of  slaughter, 
brought  him  the  sad  intelligence,  that  his  two 
sons  were  slain,  and  ihe  ark  of  God  captured 
bv  the  id..h,tmus  enemv.  Struck  wilh  a  sense 
of  Ibis  double  calamity,  Eli  fell  back  from  his 
seat,  and  immediately  expired.  He  was 
ninety-eight  years  of  a^e,  had  judged  Israel 
forty  years;  and  his  history  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  Ihe  fatal  consequences  of  excessive 
parental  indulgence. 

The  ark  of  God  was  cariied  by  the  victo- 
rious Philistines,  lo  Asldod,  one  of  their  most 
important  cities,  called  afterwards  Azotus. 
and  now  Shdood,  and   beautifully  situated    on 


placed  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  ;  but  Ihis  idol, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  human 
head  and  hands,  fell  down  and  was  found 
broken  to  pieces  before  the  ark;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  visited  wilh  grievous  plagues.  Per- 
ceiving at  length  that  they  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Gcd  ol*  Israel,  they  sent 
the  ark  from  one  city  to  another,  the  plagues 
pursuing  Ihe  inhabitants  wherever  it  came,  un- 
til they  restored  this  sacred  repository  to  the 
nation  whose  laws  and  precious  relics  it  con- 
tained. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  years,  the 
Israeliles,  sensible  of  their  departure  from  tbe 
service  of  Jehovah,  were  induced  by  Ihe  en- 
treaties of  Samuel  to  put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  them,  which  they  had  got 
from  Iheir  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  to  as- 
semble at  Mizpeh,  to  humble  themselves  be- 
fore ihe  Almighly,  and  publicly  to  renounce 
their  sins.  Their  enemies,  the  Philistines, 
ever  ready  lo  lake  advantage  of  what  might 
seem  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking 
them,  gathered  an  immense  force  against  Ihem; 
but  Samuel  interceding  with  God  for  his  peo- 
ple, "  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thun- 
der on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  dis- 
comfited them;  and  they  were  smitten  before 
Israel."  This  appears  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  of  Hannah  in  her  song  of  praise  to 
the  Lord.  "  The  adversaries  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces;  out  of  heaven  shall 
he  thunder  upon  them."  In  memory  of  this 
important  victory.  Samuel  set  up  a  great  stone 
near  Mizpeh,  calling  it  Ebenezer,  or  the  stone 
of  help,  saying,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  help- 
ed us."  He  then  relumed  to  his  residence  at 
Ramah,  built  an  altar  there,  and  continued 
for  many  years  to  judge  Israel,  making  an 
annual  circuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh, 
convenient  stations  for  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties. 

Growing  old  fit  length,  he  transferred  the 
burden  of  his  judicial  functions  to  his  sons, 
Joel  and  Ahiah,  who  resided  at  Beersheba,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah.  The  corrupt 
conduct  of  these  young  men,  however,  turned 
Ihe  attention  of  the  Israeliles  lo  a  change  of 
id;  and  then,; government;  and  Ihe  elders  assembled  al  Ra- 
mah, and  made  known  to  Samuel  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  "  Behold,"  said  they,  "thou 
art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways: 
Now  make  us  a  king,  to  judge  us,  like  all  the 
nations."  This  demand  was  cause  of  deep 
concern  to  Samuel,  who  not  only  saw  in  it 
the  termination  of  his  own  authority;  but  con- 
sidered it  as  a  formal  renouncing  of  the  divine 
government,  or  theocracy,  under  which  Iheir 
nation  had  hitherto  been  preserved  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  wars  with  hostile 
neighbours.  He  spread,  therefore,  the  case 
before  the  Lord,  who  directed  him  to  comply 
wilh  the  request  of  Ihe  people,  but  to  inform 
i hem  of  the  troubles  they  were  bringing  upon 
themselves  by  their  rash  determination.  Sa- 
muel, therefore,  assembling  the  people,  show- 
ed them  the  inconveniences  of  the  regal  Ibrm 
of  government,  compared  wilh  the  simple 
manner  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived,  and 
its  debasing  effects  on  themselves  and  their 
families.  Bui  the  people  stiff  persisting  in 
he  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     It  was |  their  demand,    he  dismissed    them    to   their 
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respective  cities,  until  he  should  be  able,  by 
divine  direction,  to  choose  for  them  a  mo- 
narch. 


tally  obstructed  ;  thus  robbing  the  church  of 
its  due,  and  their  older  friends  of  the  hope 
of  a  succession  from  amongst  them,  of  sol- 
diers and  standard  bearers  in  the  great  Chris- 
tian cause  ?  C. 


If  the  republication  of  the  subjoined  epis- 
tle would  tend  to  resuscitate  the  energy 
which  once  characterised  the  Society  of 
Friends,  it  would  be  well  to  give  it  a  place 
in  the  journal.  To  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  the  professed 
believers  in  the  gospel,  as  well  as  unbeli 
ers,  might  realise  its  divine  efficacy,  was  the 
noble  object  for  which  those  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Christ  ardently  laboured.  His  cause 
is  equally  precious  in  this  age.  Instrumental 
help,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  church,  or 
effectual  in  awakening  sinners,  than  at  that 
time.  Surely  dangers  as  potent  surround 
Zion,  and  those  who  are  appointed  watchmen 
on  her  walls,  would  do  well  to  enquire  whe- 
ther they  keep  their  posts,  ready  to  detect, 
and  prompt  to  proclaim,  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  no  office  more  honourable 
nor  any  service  which  meets  a  higher  reward 
than  that  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  be 
seeching  wandering  sinners  to  be  reconciled 
unto  God  through  him.  "  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars*  for  ever  and  ever."  Digni- 
fied and  honourable  as  is  the  office,  it  is, 
however,  nothing  inferior  in  responsibility. 
"  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season  1  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom 
his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 
Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make 
him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath.  But  and  if 
that  servant  say  in  his  heart,  my  lord  delay- 
eth  his  coming,  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the 
men  servants,  and  maid  servants,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  with  the  drunken,  the  lord  of  that 
servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh 
not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,  and 
will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  unbe 
lievers." 

If  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers 
few,  the  direction  is  to  pray  the  lord  of  the 
harvest,  and  he  will  send  labourers  into  the 
harvest.  Wherefore  then  is  it  that  we  do  not 
see  the  garments  of  Aaron  placing  upon 
Eleazers,  as  at  some  former  periods;  or  more 
Hurs  preparing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  by 
affectionate  counsel  or  encouragement,  as 
they  may  require  ?  Certainly  not  because  he 
who  led  captivity  captive  has  not  gifts  to 
bestow.  By  falling  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
are  not  many  losing  the  high  reward  they 
would  reap  in  bringing  lost  sheep  into  the 
true  fold,  or  building  up  one  another  in  the 
most  holy  faith  ?  Are  ihere  not  many  of  the 
junior  members  who  were  designed  for  la- 
bourers in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  who  pos- 
sess strong  talents,  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
concerns  and  fashions  of  the  world,  by  which 
their  growth  in  the  truth  is  retarded,  or  to- 


"Dear  friends  and  brethren,  ministers,  ex- 
horters,  and  admonishers,  that  are  gone  into 
America  and  the  islands  thereaway.  Stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  in  you,  and  the  pure  mind, 
and  improve  your  talents;  that  ye  may  be 
the  light  of  the  world,  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
that  cannot  be  hid.  Let  your  light  shine 
among  the  Indians,  the  blacks,  and  the  whites; 
that,  ye  may  answer  the  truth  in  them,  and 
bring  them  to  the  standard  and  ensign,  that 
God  hath  set  up,  Christ  Jesus.  For  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  God's  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
Gentiles ;  and  in  every  temple,  or  sanctified 
heart,  '  incense  shall  be  offered  up  to  God's 
name.'  And  have  salt  in  yourselves,  that  ye 
may  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that  ye  may  salt 
it ;  that  it  may  be  preserved  from  corruption 
and  putrefaction  :  so  that  all  sacrifices  offered 
up  to  the  Lord  may  be  seasoned,  and  be  a 
good  savour  to  God.  All  grow  in  the  faith 
and  grace  of  Christ,  that  ye  may  not  be  like 
dwarfs;  for  a  dwarf  shall  not  come  near  to 
offer  upon  God's  altar  ;  though  he  may  eat  of 
God's  bread,  that  he  may  grow  by  it.  And 
friends,  be  not  negligent,  but  keep  up  your 
negroes'  meetings  and  your  family  meetings 
and  have  meetings  with  the  Indian  kings,  and 
their  councils  and  subjects  every  where,  and 
with  others.  Bring  them  all  to  the  baptising 
and  circumcising  Spirit,  by  which  they  may 
know  God,  and  serve  and  worship  him.  And 
all  take  heed  of  sitting  down  in  the  earth,  and 
having  your  minds  in  the  earthly  things,  co- 
veting and  striving  for  the  earth:  for  to  be 
carnally  minded  brings  death,  and  covetous- 
ness  is  idolatry.  There  is  too  much  strife 
and  contention  about  that  idol,  which  makes 
too  many  go  out  of  the  sense  and  fear  of  God; 
so  that  some  have  lost  morality,  humanity, 
and  true  Christian  charity.  O  therefore,  be 
awakened  to  righteousness,  and  keep  awaken- 
ed ;  for  the  enemy  soweth  his  tares,  while 
men  and  women  sleep  in  carelessness  and  se- 
curity. Therefore  so  many  slothful  ones  go 
in  their  filthy  tags,  and  have  not  the  fi 
linen,  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  but  are 
straggling,  and  ploughing  with  their  ox  and 
their  ass,  in  their  woollen  and  linen  gar- 
ments, mixed  stuff,  feeding  upon  torn  food 
and  that  dieth  of  itself,  and  drinking  of  the 
dregs  of  their  old  bottle,  and  eating  the  sour 
leavened  bread,  which  makes  their  hearts 
burn  one  against  another.  But  all  are  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Christ,  our  pussover,  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth 
This  unleavened  bread  of  life  from  heaven 
makes  all  hearts  and  souls  glad  and  joyful, 


it  abroad  in  doctrine,  good  life  and  conversa- 
tion. Amen. 

"  All  the  members  of  Christ  have  need  one 
of  another.  For  the  foot  hath  need  of  the 
hand,  and  the  hand  hath  need  of  the  foot : 
the  ear" hath  need  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  of 
the  ear.  So  that  all  the  members  are  service- 
able in  the  body  which  Christ  is  the  head  of; 
and  the  head  sees  their  service.  Therefore 
let  none  despise  the  least  member. 

"  Have  a  care  to  keep  down  that  greedy 
earthly  mind,  that  raveneth  and  coveteth  after 
the  riches  and  things  of  this  world;  lest  ye 
fall  into  the  low  region,  like  the  gentiles  or 
heathen,  and  so  lose  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
is  everlasting :  but  seek  that  first,  and  God 
knows  what  ye  have  need  of;  who  takes  care 
for  all  both  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth : 
thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gifts, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ! 


»  G.  F.; 


"  Tottenham,  the  11th  ofthelOthmo. 


THOMAS  STORY. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

He  was  not  much  addicted  to  vice  when  a 
boy,  though  he  was  ready,  through  associa- 
tion with  others,  to  acquire  some  things 
which  tended  to  evil.  And  though  his  indul- 
gences were  not  such  as  to  be  among  men 
commonly  accounted  evil,  yet  he  found  that 
within  him  which  would,  when  he  went 
astray,  either  in  words  or  actions,  suddenly 
surprise  him  with  a  sense  of  evil.  He  did 
not  know  what  this  reprover  was,  yet  was  its 
power  such  as  to  reform  him  from  habits 
which  might  have  been  as  "  stocks  whereon 
to  have  engrafted  a  worse  nature,  to  the  bring- 
ing forth  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  grosser 
vices."  As  he  advanced  to  maturity,  his  si- 
tuation was  such  as  to  expose  him  to  many 
temptations.  Possessed  of  strength,  activity, 
and  comeliness  of  person,  good  natural  talents, 
and  acquirements  of  mind,  the  glory  and  pre- 
ferments of  the  world  spreading  their  nets  in 
his  view,  and  the  friendship  of  it  flattering 
him  ;  he  says  of  himself,  "  The  airs  of  youth 
were  many."  He  wore  a  sword,  and  rode 
with  firearms;  and  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
firearms  he  well  understood  :  though  he  was 
neither  quarrelsome  nor  envious,  having,  for 
the  government  of  his  conduct,  formed  this 
rule,  never  to  offend  wilfully,  but  if  he  should 
happen  to  disoblige  any,  to  acknowledge  ra- 
ther than  maintain  a  wrong  thing,  and  not  to 
resent  ill  behaviour  where  no  offence  was  de- 
signed. But  then,  says  he,  "  I  was  deter- 
mined to  resent  and  punish  an  affront  or  per- 
sonal injury,  when  it  was  done  in  contempt 
or  with  design  :  and  yet  I  never  met  with 
any,  save  one;  and  then  I  kept  to  my  own 
maxim  with  success  ; — and  yet  so,  as  neither 
j  to  wound  nor  be   wounded  ;  the  good  provi- 


lightsome   and   cheerful,    to   serve   and   lovel 

God,  and  to  love  and  serve  one  another  in  dence  of  the  Almighty  being  ever  over  me 
the  peaceable  truth,  and  to  keep  in  the  unity  land  on  my  side,  as  well  knowing  my  mean- 
of  God's  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  (the  ing  in  all  my  conduct."  But  as  the  motions 
Lord  of  lords,  and  the  King  of  kings)  peace,  of  sin  and  corruption  became  stronger  in  him, 
In  this  love  and  peace  God  Almighty  keep' the  Lord,  in  his  great  mercy,  gave  him  a  view 
and  preserve  all  his  people,  and  make  them- of  them  in  their  true  light,  and  of  the  danger 
valiant  for  his  truth  upon  the  earth,  to  spread^  attending  upon  them.     And  then   the  neces- 


sity  of  the  great  work  of  regeneration  (of  the 
experience  of  which  he  had  hitherto  felt  no 
evidence)  was  now  deeply  impressed  upor 
his  mind,  which  being  attended  with  serious 
considerations  on  the  uncertainty  of  this  life 
the  glory  of  this  world  became  dimmed  ir 
his  view.  Yet,  he  observes,  "  I  kept  these 
thoughts  within  my  own  breast,  not  knowing 
of  any  soul  to  whom  I  could  seriously  and 
safely  divulge  them.  And  indeed  none,  for 
a  considerable  time,  discerned  my  inward 
concern,  by  any  outward  appearance,  which 
I  found  afterwards  had  been  much  to  my  ad- 
vantage and  safety."  Thus  was  he,  surround- 
ed as  he  was  by  the  pomp  of  the  world  and 
the  pride  of  life,  and  without  knowing  with 
whom  the  all  powerful  hand  was  preparing 
him  to  unite  in  religious  fellowship,  brought, 
during  these  his  youthful  days,  into  deep  hu- 
miliation and  contrition  of  soul,  in  which  he 
was  much  led  to  seek,  and  often,  in  secret, 
to  implore  for  best  wisdom  to  direct  and 
govern  him  aright  in  this,  the  most  important 
of  all  concerns,  about  which  there  was  at  that 
time,  so  many  great  and  unchristianlike  con- 
tests in  the  professed  Christian  world.  And 
by  giving  place  to  the  inward  manifestations 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  not  only  was  favour- 
ed experimentally  to  know  its  workings  as  a 
word  of  reproof,  and  as  a  law  judging  and 
condemning  sin,  but,  afterward,  as  a  refor 
mer,  and  a  strengthener,  of  the  heart,  ena- 
bling him  to  shun  such  words  and  actions 
were  shown  to  him  to  be  evil.  By  it  too,  he 
became  weaned  and  alienated  from  his  former 
associates,  whose  manners  and  conversation, 
though  not  vicious,  became  burthensome  and 
disagreeable  to  him.  And  yet,  saith  he,  "  I 
did  not  know  the  divine  grace  in  its  own  na- 
ture as  it  is  in  Christ;  not  as  a  word  of  faith, 
sanctification,  justification,  consolation,  and 
redemption,  being  yet  alive  in  my  own  na- 
ture ;  the  Son  of  God  not  yet  revealed  in  me  : 
nor  I,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  cross,  yet 
mortified  and  slain  ;  being  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  truth,  and  in  a  state 
contrary  to  him  and  unreconciled.  But  the 
Lord  did  not  leave  me  there,  but  in  his 
matchless  mercy,  followed  me  still  by  his 
holy  admonitions,  and  more  and  more  inclin- 
ed my  mind  in  an  earnest  enquiry  after  him- 
self, and  his  own  essential  truth  and  word : — 
concerning  whom  I  did  not  know  of  any  in 
all  the  earth  could  teach  me; — the  world  be- 
ing universally  as  I  judged,  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  some  histo- 
rical and  traditional  bints  concerning  him. 
So  that  I  did  not  then  know  that  the  Lord  had 
any  people  in  the  world  owned  by  his  pre- 
sence with  them,  as  his  flock  and  family; 
which  reminds  me  of  that  saying  of  the  Lord, 
'Nevertheless,  when  the  son  of  man  cometh, 
shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  V  (Luke  xviii. 
8.)  My  mind  being  truly  earnest  with  God, 
thirsting  unto  death  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  life,  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  voice 
of  my  necessity;  for  I  wanted  present  salva- 
tion, and  the  Lord  knew  my  case  could  not 
admit  of  farther  delay.  And  therefore,  be- 
ing moved  by  his  own  free  mercy  and  good- 
ness, even  in  the  same  love  in  which  he  sent 
his  Sod,  the  beloved,  into  the  world,  to  seek 
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and  save  the  lost,  on  the  first  day  of  the  se 
cond  month  in  the  evening,  in  the  year  1689 
being  alone  in  my  chamber,  the  Lord  brake 
in  upon  me  unexpectedly;  quick  as  lightning 
from  the  heavens,  and  as  a  righteous,  all 
powerful,  all-knowing,  and  sin-condemning 
judge,  before  whom  my  soul,  as  in  the  deepest 
agony,  trembled,  was  confounded  and  amaz- 
ed, and  filled  with  such  awful  dread  as  no 
words  can  reach  or  declare. 

"  My  mind  seemed  separated  from  my 
body,  plunged  into  utter  darkness,  and  to- 
wards the  north  or  the  place  of  the  north 
star  :  and  being  in  perfect  despair  of  returning 
any  more,  eternal  condemnation  appeared  to 
surround  and  enclose  me  on  every  side,  as  in 
the  centre  of  the  horrible  pit ;  never,  never 
to  see  redemption  thence,  or  the  face  of  him 
in  mercy,  whom  I  had  sought  with  all  my 
soul.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and 
amazement,  where  no  thought  could  be  form- 
ed, or  any  idea  retained,  save  grim  eternal 
death  possessing  my  whole  man — a  voice 
was  formed  and  uttered  in  me  as  from  the 
centre  of  boundless  darkness, — '  Thy  will,  O 
God,  be  done  ;  if  this  be  thy  act  alone,  and 
not  my  own,  I  yield  my  soul  to  thee.' 

"  In  the  conceiving  of  these  words,  from 
the  word  of  life,  I  quickly  found  relief: 
there  was  all  healing  virtue  in  them;  and  the 
effect  so  swift  and  powerful,  that  even  in 
moment,  all  my  fears  vanished,  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  and  my  mind  became  calm 
and  still,  and  simple  as  a  little  child:  the  day 
of  the  Lord  dawned,  and  the  sun  of  right 
eousness  arose  in  me  with  divine  healing  and 
restoring  virtue  in  his  countenance,  and  he 
became  the  centre  of  my  mind. 

"  In  this  wonderful  operation  of  the  Lord's 
power,  denouncing  judgment  in  tender  mer- 
cy, and  in  the  hour  of  my  deepest  concern 
and  trial,  I  lost  my  old  self,  and  came  to  the 
beginning  of  my  knowledge  of  him,  the  Just 
and  Holy  One,  whom  my  soul  had  longe( 
for.  I  now  saw  the  whole  body  of  s'in  con 
demned  in  my  own  flesh  ;  not  by  particular 
acts  as  whilst  travelling  in  the  way  to  a  per- 
fect moral  state  only,  but  by  one  stroke  and 
sentence  of  the  great  and  all  awing  Judge  of 
all  the  world ;  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  the 
whole  carnal  mind,  with  all  that  dwelt  there- 
in, was  wounded,  and  death  begun. 

"  Here  I  had  a  taste  and  view  of  the  agony 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  death,  and  state, 
upon  the  cross,  when  the  weight  of  the  sins 
of  all  human  kind  were  upon  him,  and  when 
he  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  none  to 
assist  him.  Now  all  my  past  sins  were  par- 
doned and  done  away;  my  own  willings,  run- 
nings, and  searchings,  were  at  an  end;  and 
all  my  carnal  reasonings  and  conceivings 
about  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  myste- 
of  religion,  were  over;  which  had  long 
exercised  my  mind  (being  then  natural,)  both 
day  and  night,  and  taken  away  my  desire  for 
food  and  natural  repose.  But  now  my  sor- 
rows ended,  and  my  anxious  cares  were 
done  avyay:  and  this  true  fear,  being,  to  me, 
the  initiation  into  wisdom.  I  now  found  the 
true  sabbath,  a  holy  heavenly  rest,  and  most 
sweet  repose." 
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For  "The  Friend." 

I  transmit  for  insertion,  the  substance  of  a 
slip  from  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 
which  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction; 
and  while  I  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
new  state  being  formed  on  broader  principles 
of  Christianity  than  has  ever  before  been 
witnessed,  except  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope 
that  her  citizens  will  evince  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  they  so  largely  enjoy, 
by  extending  a  portion  of  the  same  happy 
privilege  to  that  benighted  region,  where 
even  now  the  slaver  prosecutes  his  unhallow- 
ed traffic  to  an  awful  extent. 

Pennsylvania,  the  first  to  raise  her  voice 
in  favour  of  Africa,  ought  not  now  to  permit 
herself  to  be  last  in  the  race  of  benevolence. 
I  am,  however,  gratified  to  learn,  that  this 
important  subject  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  a 
member  of  our  religious  Society  has  submit- 
ted a  plan,  very  similar  to  the  subjoined,  to 
the  Colonisation  Society  of  this  state,  with 
the  view  to  secure,  at  an  early  date,  the  rear- 
ing of  a  colony  at  Bassa  Cove,  to  bear  the 
name  of  "  Benezet,"  or  "  Pennsylvania," 
that  its  designation  may  equally  refer  to  its 
origin,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  doctrines 
of,  ''  Peace  on  earth,"  "  Good  will  towards 
men." 

I  trust  that  a  plan  so  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
proposing  to  introduce  civilisation  and  Chri3- 
tianity  into  that  suffering  land,  unalloyed  by 
the  presence  of  "  rum  or  gunpowder,"  will 
commend  itself  to  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  desire  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that 
"  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God."  s,  ]j. 

NEW  YORK  IN  LIBERIA  ! 

Colonisation  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
held  at  the  office  of  the  society,  Nov.  13th, 
1833,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  American  Colonisation  Socie- 
ty, it  has  been  deemed  desirable,  not  only  to 
benefit  the  free  coloured  population  of  this 
country  by  transporting  them  upon  a  soil 
more  congenial  to  their  natures,  and  elevat- 
ing them  to  the  condition  of  free  citizens, 
but  also  to  put  down  more  effectually  the 
slave  trade,  by  extending  Christian  colonies 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  spreading  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity'into 
the  interior  of  that  continent : 

And,  whereas,  at  a  large  meeting  held  at 
Masonic  Hall,  in  this  city,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  declaring  the  expediency  of  esta- 
blishing another  settlement  at  Cape  Mount, 
or  some  other  eligible  place  upon  the 'coast  of 
Africa,  to  bear  the  name  of  New  York  : 

And,  whereas,  this  society  is  not  only  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  measure,  but  also  of 
the  most  efficient  plan  of  operations  for 
prosecuting  the  great  work  it  has  in  hand  : 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  managers  of  the  parent 
society  at  Washington,  be  requested  to  au- 
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thorise  the  establishment,  by  the  New  York,] 
Society,  of  a  new  settlement  at  Cape  Mount, | 
(or  some  other  suitable  place,)  to  he  formed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  the  American  Temperance  Society; 
the  said  settlement  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment and  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  society, 
and  this  society  pledging  itself  to  prosecute 
the  said  new  settlement  with  energy,  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  means. 

Resolved,  That  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  this  society  be  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  parent 
board,  and  request  a  speedy  decision  upon 
the  above  proposition. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee 
be  instructed  to  take  the  earliest  practicable 
measures  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
New  York  State  Colonisation  Society  in  car- 
rying into  effect  the  purposes  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
held  December  13th,  1833,  the  following  let- 
ter was  read  : 

[Then  follows  a  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Colonisation  So- 
ciety, held  at  Washington,  Nov.  29th,  1833, 
approving  of,  and  adopting  the  above  mea- 
sure.] 

After  which  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  African  colonisation,  this  socie- 
ty is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  found- 
ing a  settlement,  upon  Christian  principles, 
at  Cape  Mount,  or  some  other  eligible  site 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  present 
settlement  of  Liberia,  as  expressed  in  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this 
Board  ;  and  whereas  permission  for  that  pur- 
pose has  been  granted  by  the  parent  board  at 
Washington  :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  society  (in  connection 
with  the  New  York  State  Society,  if  they  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  enterprise,)  will,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  adopt  mea- 
sures for  commencing  the  said  settlement,  to 
be  called  New  York. 

[Nine  other  resolutions  succeed:  providing 
that  Rufus  Spaulding  be  appointed  special 
agent  of  the  society,  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing the  new  settlement — to  examine  the  coun- 
try at  Cape  Mount  and  vicinity,  and  to  report 
relative  to  a  suitable  location,  the  facilities 
for  commerce,  &c. — the  society  not  to  defray 
the  expense  of  any  emigrants  who  will  not 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of, 
or  traffic  in,  ardent  spirits — importation  of, 
and  trafficking  in  that  article  (except  for  medi- 
cal purposes)  to  be  prohibited.  The  colony 
to  be  located  on  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
Maryland  settlement  at  Cape  Pahnas.*  Pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  one  male  and  one  female 
teacher,  for  every  one  hundred  emigrants.] 

*  The  plat)  proposed  by  the  Maryland  Colonisa- 
tion Society  fur  the  settlement  of  emigrants  in  their 
contemplated  colony  at  Cape  Pahnas  is  as  follows, 


will  be  made  to  them,  on  their  building  a  similar 
house,  and  clearing  and  planting  the  same  quantity, 
which  will  in  like  manner  become  the  home  of  a 
family  of  new  emigrants.  Thus  will  the  original 
capital  be  perpetuated,  and  ail  new-comers  will  have 
shelter  and  native  provisions  or.  their  arrival. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Child's  first  impression  of  a  Star. 


She  had  been  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 

Thai  twinkled  up  in  heaven,  and  now  she  stood 

Watching  the  coming  of  ihc  iwihglil  on, 

As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world 

And  this  were  its  first  eve.     How  beautiful 

Must  be  the  work  of  nature  lo  a  child 

In  its  first  fresh  impression  !  Laura  stood 

By  the  low  window,  with  the  silken  lash 

Of  her  soft  eye  upraised,  and  her  sweet  mouth 

Half  parted  will)  thu  iikw  and  slrange  delight 

Of  be.  uly  that  she  could  not  comprehend, 
And  had  not  seen  1  eforc.     The  pjiple  folds 
Of  the  low  sunset  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky 
That  looked  so  still  and  delicate  above, 
Filled  her  young  hearl  with  gladness,  and  tlio  cv 
Stole  on  with  ils  deep  shadows,  and  she  still 
Stood  looking  at  the  west  with  that  half  smile, 
As  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  her  heart. 
Presently,  in  the  edsre  of  the  last  tint 
Of  sunset,  where  the  blue  was  melted  in 
To  me  laiul  golden  mellowness,  a  star 
Stood  suddenly.     A  laugh  of  wild  delight 
Burst  from  her  lips,  and  putting  up  her  hands, 
Her  simple  thought  broke  Ibrlli  expressively — 
"  Futlier,  dear  father.  Gad  has  made  a  slur." 


Opposition  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  essence 
and  sole  cause  of  all  our  misery.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  happiness  but  in  compliance 
with  it,  and  yet  there  can  be  none  in  a  forced 
conformity  to  it.  It  must  of  all  necessity  be 
the  great  object  of  the  soul,  and  its  rest  and 
centie,  and  everv  thing  must  be  sacrificed  lo 
it  cheerfully  and  with  delight.  Who  shall 
bring  us  lo  this  ?  For  if  it  is  not  my  nature, 
I  see  at  once  that  1  can  no  more  make  my- 
self so,  than  1  could  make  myself  at  the 
first. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


boilt  for 


elllers. 


>  to  h 
viously 

ground  attached  to  each  collage,  cleared  and  planted 
with  rice,  cassada  and  other  vegetables.     Each  f 
ly  will  be  placed  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  a  title 
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The  annexed  paragraph  from  a  New  York 
paper  of  7th  instant,  we  insert  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  All 
he  properly  therein  enumerated. — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  meeting  houses  and  real  estate  he- 
longing  lc  the  Sociely  of  Fiiends,   in  the  city 


of  New   York, 


held 


been,  as  we  understand  the  ca 

session  by  the  Hicksites  since  that  event. 

Yesterday,  before  the  court  of  Chancery, 
came  on  a  cause  between  the  two  parties 
of  Quakers,  termed  Orthodox  and  Hicks- 
ites,  very  similar  to  the  one  recently  decid- 
ed ill  New  Jersey.  The  bill  of  complaint 
was  read  by  Mr.  Kelchum,  for  the  Orthodox 
party,  the  plaintiffs,  which  occupied  an  hour. 
They  claim  certain  property,  consisting  of 
six  lots,  between  Roe  and  William  streets, 
six  on  the  corner  of  Hester  and  Eliza- 
beth  streets,    a   piece  of  ground    on    North 


street,  another  in  the  rear  of  this,  and 
another  on  ChryMie  street,  comprising  also 
two  meeting  houses,  a  school  house,  and  a 
burying  ground.  A  bill  had  been  filed  in 
chincery,  previously,  liir  this  properly,  by 
John  R.  Willis  ai.d  others,  as  trustees  and 
properly  committee  of  the  Orthodox  monthly 
meeting  of  friends  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
against  John  Carries  and  others,  co-trustees 
and  property  coiiimiitce  ol'ike  H.cksite  month- 
ly meeting.  A  replication  was  read  on  the 
part  of  the  Hicksites,  by  C.  C.  King,  which 
likewise  occupied  an  lumr.  These  documents 
contained  a  full  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
the  parties  respectively,  for  claiming  lo  be  Me 
Secieiy  of  Frien  's,  awl,  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  property  and  rights  in  controversy.  They 
are  in  our  possession,  and  will,  if  our  space 
allow  it,  be  published.  Their  contents  are 
very  interesting,  ami  were  listened  lo  with 
great  attention  by  a  crowded  auditory,  among 
whom  were  a  large  body  (if  Friends,  of  both 
patties.  The  arguments  commenced  this 
morning  in  the  hall  of  the  assistant  aldermen, 
lo  which  room  the  court  adjourned  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  auditors.  The 
counsel  consists  of  Messrs.  Kelchum  and 
Wood,  fur  the  complainants— Messrs.  J.  Tall- 
madge,  Storrs,  Lord  and  King,  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  article,  "  Science  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  Religion,"  which  commences  with 
our  first  page,  will  richly  compensate  for  an 
attentive  perusal.  The  tendency  of  pieces  of 
this  character  is  to  expand  our  views  of  the 
works  of  creation,  and  consequently  to  aid  in 
forming  just  conceptions  of  the  divine  Archi- 
tect. We  indulge  the  hope  that  our  friend  J. 
will  favour  us  with  other  contributions. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  "  A  Citiie  i  of  New  York,"  with  the  sum 
of  twenty  dollars,  to  he  applied  lo  ihe  support 
of  "  the  coloured  infuil  school,"  in  this  city, 
and  the  amount  has  been  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officer  of  that  instiiulion. 
The  liberal  donor  remarks,  '-The  attempt  to 
instruct  and  elevate  our  coloured  population, 
appears  to  me  more  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel,  than  that  of  banishing 
them  to  another  continent."     So  say  we. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — William 
Hilles,  Frank  ford  J  Edward  B.  Garrigues, 
corner  of  Sixth  anil  Spring  Garden  street; 
Stacy  Cooke,  Second  street  continued,  Bristol 
township. 

Superintendents. — John  and  La-lilia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  1  16,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

In  the  account,  last  number,  of  ihe  ate  earth- 
quake in  South  America,  Africa,  in  the  third  line, 
should  be,  Ulrica. 
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ON  HOSPITALITY. 


Press  thou  the  bashful  stranger  to 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

Whoever  has  given  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  that  deliberate  attention  which  they 
merit,  cannot  have  failed  to  see  that  he  is  par- 
ticularly mindful  of  the  social  duties  of  human 
life.  The  religion  which  he  embraced  and 
advocated  with  so  much  devotedness  and  zeal, 
taught  him  to  consider  these  as  objects  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice.  His  enlightened  judgment  led  him  to 
perceive  that  they  might  be  used  as  instru- 
ments of  great  power  in  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  when  every  action  and  every 
thought  are  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  That  as  the  benevolent 
Creator  had  seen  it  good  in  his  constitution  of 
man,  to  endue  hitn  with  sensibilities  keenly 
alive  to  friendship  and  other  amiable  affec- 
tions— so  he  was  well  aware  that  these  affec- 
tions were  not  to  be  debarred  their  exercise 
when  in  strict  agreement  with  the  "  perfect 
law  of  liberty,''' — which  is  reconciled  to  the 
allowance  of  that  only  which  is  pure  and 
blameless.  Thus  limited,  our  participation  in 
the  endearments  and  offices  of  social  life, 
produces  a  pleasantness  of  feeling,  a  rich  re- 
past, totally  unknown  to  those  who  court  the 
false  joys  of  folly  and  sensuality. 

The  law  of  universal  kindness  so  conspi- 
cuously developed  and  enforced  by  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  is  powerful  in  its  operation,  and 
allows  no  activity  to  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature — but  lays  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  it. 
Of  the  transcendent  excellency  of  this  law, 
in  making  humanity  what  it  ought  to  be, 
we  have  an  interesting  illustration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.  How  strik- 
ing the  contrast  between  his  character  as  a 
mere  Jewish  Pharisee,  and  his  example  as  a 
devoted  Christian  !  In  the  place  of  an  un- 
compromising bigot — a  furious  persecutor  of 
innocence — he  became  placable  in  temper — 
easy  to  be  entreated, — full  of  tenderness. 
His  language  when  an  alien  from  the  gospel 


was — kill  and  destroy;  but  when  a  sincere 
Christian — let  us  do  good  unto  all  men — bless 
and  curse  not. 

Among  the  materials  which  compose  this 
law  of  universal  kindness,  may  be  reckoned 
what  I  shall  call  the  social  charities.  By 
which  I  especially  mean  those  offices  of  love 
and  kindness,  which  sweeten  our  familiar  in- 
tercourse one  with  another.  Of  these  hospi- 
tality and  courtesy  are  not  the  least. 

In  one  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  inspired  epis- 
tles, he  has  an  observation  explicitly  inculcat- 
ing the  former  virtue.  "  Use  hospitality  one 
to  another,  without  grudging  :"  as  though  he 
had  said,  let  thy  heart  and  thy  hand  be  open 
to  entertain  those  who  approach  thy  dwelling 
— be  generous  in  thy  disposition — affable  in 
thy  demeanour — kindly  disposed  towards  those 
who  solicit  succour  and  protection.  There 
are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  that  en 
force  this  branch  of  social  charity  with  equal 
earnestness.  "  Be  not  forgetful,"  says  he, 
"  to  entertain  strangers— for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares."  In  the  latter 
part  of  this  sentence,  the  apostl' 
have  in  his  remembrance  the  experiences  of 
some  of  the  pious  and  godly  of  previous  times 
— such  perhaps,  as  that  which  marked  the 
history  of  Lot — when  he  dwelt  at  Sodom. 
While  the  terrible  judgments  of  the  Almighty 
were  impending  over  this  devoted  place,  there 
came  two  angels  to  it — and  Lot  being  seated 
at  the  city  gate  saw  them.  It  is  probable, 
that  of  the  real  character  of  the  two  angels, 
he  was  unconscious;  but  the  hospitality  of  his 
disposition  impelled  him  to  address  them  in 
this  language.  '  Behold  now,  my  lords,  turn  in 
I  pray  you,  into  your  seivant's  house,  and  tarry 
all  night — and  wash  your  feet — and  ye  shall 
rise  up  early  and  go  your  ways."  Although  this 
invitation  might  seem  to  be  quite  enough  to 
obtain  an  immediate  compliance  with  it  on  the 
part  of  the  strangers, — it  appears  they  vveie 
rather  disposed  to  test  the  sincerity  of  Lot's 
hospitality  by  a  further  trial.  "  Nay,"  said 
they,  "  but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all 
night."  This,  however,  only  served  to  in- 
crease his  importunity.  It  is  said,  "  He  press- 
ed upon  them  greatly" — and  thus,  as  it  were, 
compelled  them  to  partake  of  his  accommo- 
dations. They  at  length  accepted  his  proffers 
and  entered  into  his  house — where  he  made 
them  a  feast,  and  no  doubt  enteitained  them 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  cordiality. 
The  consequence  was,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, Lot  and  some  of  bis  family  were 
rescued  from  being  involved  in  the  awful 
destruction  of  the  city.  Let  us  ponder  for  a 
moment  on  what  might  have  been  their  fate,  j 


come  nearer  home  to  those  who  will  perhaps 
chiefly  read  this  papei — let  me  ask — if  there 
are  not  many  membeis  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  now  living,  who  have  had  exceeding- 
ly interesting  and  especial  proofs  of  the  value 
and  expediency  of  obeying  with  cheerfulness, 
the  precept  before  quoted:  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers.  Have  they  not,  when 
they  have  sometimes  taken  into  their  dwellings 
— strangers  in  person,  but  brethren  in  profes- 
sion— been  made  partakers  of  a  feeling  as  of 
entertaining  angels  unawares?  What  sweet 
satisfaction  and  refreshment  of  spirit  have  they 
derived  from  their  affectionate  attentions  to 
those  who  go  about  doing  good — and  bearing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  love.  How 
many  are  there  now  living  who  could  describe 
scenes  of  a  retired  and  deeply  tender  nature 
— growing  out  of  such  attentions — wherein 
the  fellowship  of  Christian  hearts  has  abound- 
ed to  overflowing,  and  the  entertainers  and 
the  entertained  have  alike  been  made  to  feel 
the  truth  of  the  language — Behold  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

Hospitality  is  an  amiable  and  attractive  vir- 
tue, and  one  which  we  have  other  induce- 
ments to  practise,  than  those  already  mention- 
ed. It  is  of  a  nature  to  captivate  the  better 
feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed — 
who,  associating  in  their  minds  the  kindness  of 
the  entertainment  with  the  character  and  ex- 
ample of  the  host,  esteem  him  as  an  individual 
— and  as  a  natural  result,  approve  and  respect 
(hose  Christian  principles  by  which  they  are 
made  to  believe  he  is  actuated. 

The  hospitality  which  I  have  been  here  re- 
commending, is  of  course  to  be  understood  as 
of  that  sort  which  is  laid  out  and  conducted 
by  a  faithful  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  exercise  it.  It  is  only  praisewor- 
hy  when  indulged  under  this  equitable  rule, 
and  its  demands  upon  us  are  in  all  cases  limit- 
ed by  the  strictest  laws  of  justice.  It  does 
not  ask  robbery  for  its  promotion — and  sick- 
ens at  the  thought  of  being  supported  by  the 
dues  that  belong  to  others.  It  aims  to  be  as- 
sociated with  prudence — and  there  is  no  man- 
ion  which  it  loves  to  inhabit  more  than  that 
wherein  moderation  and  temperance  reside. 
It  consists  more  in  the  exercise  of  benevolent 
and  honest  feelings,  than  in  the  display  of 
equipage,  and  sideboards  loaded  with  gold  and 
lver.  Cordiality  is  the  welcome  which  it 
ost  desires — and  the  hand  held  out  with  this 
sentiment,  is  always  esteemed  and  reciprocat- 
ed, whether  it  be  the  rough  one  of  humble 
labour,  or  the  more  delicate  one  of  titled  dis- 


had  Lot  refused   or  neglected  to  afford  these  tinclion. 
heavenly  visitants  the  rites  of  hospitality.  To 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Science  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Religion. 

(Concluded  from  page  106.) 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
almost  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  the  same 
parts  and  organs  in  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, each  adapted  to  their  peculiar  habits, 
and  thus  continues: — 

"  As  an  example  of  the  numerous  parts  and 
functions  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
the  animal  frame,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
human  body  there  are  445  bones,  each  of  them 
having  forty  distinct  scopes  or  intentions;  and 
246  muscles,  each  having  ten  several  inten- 
tions; so  that  the  system  of  bones  and  mus- 
cles alone  includes  above  f  4,200  varieties    or 
different  intentions  and  adaptations,     tfut,  be- 
sides the  bones  and  muscles,  there  are  hun- 
dreds  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  connecting  thein  together;  hundreds 
of  nerves  ramified  over  the  whole  body  to  con- 
vey sensation  to  all  its  parts;  thousands  of 
arteries  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  remotest 
extremities,  and  thousands  of  vein,  to  bring 
it  back  again  to  the  heart;  thousands  of  lac- 
teal and  lymphatic  vessels  to  absorb  nutriment 
from  the  food;  thousands  of  glands  to  secrete 
humours  from  the  blood,  and  of  emunctories 
to  throw  them  off  from  the  system-and,  be- 
sides many  other  parts  of  this  variegated  sys- 
tem, and  functions  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted, there  are  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
millions  of  membranous  cells  or  vesicles  con- 
nected  with  the  lungs,  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin,  through 
which  the  perspiration  is  incessantly  flowing; 
and  above  a  thousand  millions  of  scales,  which, 
according  to  Leeuwenhock,  Baker,  and  others, 
compose  the  cuticle  or  outward  covering  of 
the  body.     We  have  also  taken  into  the  ac- 
count the  compound  organs  of  life,  the  nume- 
rous parts  of  which  they  consist,  and  the  di- 
versified functions  they  perform;  such  as  the 
brain    with  its  indefinite  number  of  fibres  and 
numerous  functions;  the  W*,  with  auricles 
and  ventricles;  the  stomach,  with  its  juices 
and  muscular  coats;  the  liver,  with  its  lobes 
and  glands;  the  spleen,  with  its  infinity  of  cells 
and  membranes;  the  pancreas,  with  its  juice 
and  numerous  glands;  the  kidneys,  with  their 
fine   capillary  tubes  ;    the   intestines,  with  all 
their  turnings  and  convolutions,  the  organs  of 
sense,  with  their  multifarious  connections;  the 
mesentery,  the  gall-bladder,  the  pylorus,  the 
duodenum,   the  blood,    the  bile,  the  lymph 
the  saliva,  the  chyle,  the  hairs,  the  nails,  and 
numerous  other  parts  and  substances,  every 
one  of  which  has  diversified  functions  to  per- 
form     We  have  also  to  take  into  considera- 
tion i/ie  number  of  ideas  included   in  the  ar- 
rangement and  connection  of  all  these  parts, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  compacted 
into  one  system  of  small  dimensions,  so  as  to 
afford  free  scope  for  all  the  intended  functions. 
If  then,  for   the   sake  of  a   rude  calculation, 
we  were  to  suppose,  in  addition  to  the  14,200 
adaptations  stated  above,  that  there  are  10,000 
veins  great  and  small,  10,000  arteries,  10,000 
nerves  *   1000  ligaments,  4000   lacleals  and 

»  The  amazing  extent  of  the  ramification  of  the 
veins  and  nerves  may  be  judged  of  from  this  circum 


lymphatics,  100,000  glands,  1,600  000,000 
vesicles  in  the  lungs,  1,000,000,000  scales 
and  200,000,000,000  pores,  the  amount  would 
be  202,600,149,200  different  parts  and  adapt- 
ations in  the  human  body;  and  if  all  the  other 
species  of  animals  were  supposed  to  be  differ 
ently  organised,  and  to  consist  of  a  similar 
number  of  parts ;  this  number  multiplied  by 
300,000,  the  supposed  number  of  species- 
the  product  would  amount  to  60,780,044,760,- 
000  000,  or  above  sixty  thousand  billions,— 
the  number  of  distinct  ideas,  conceptions,  and 
contrivances,  in  relation  to  the  animal  world 
—a  number  of  which  we  can  have  no  precise 
conception,  and  which  to  limited  minds  ike 
ours,  seems  to  approximate  to  something  like 
infinity;  but  it  may  tend  to  convey  a  rude  idea 
of  the  endless  multiplicity  of  conceptions  which 
pervade  the  Eternal  mind." 

»  The  celebrated  naturalist,  Lyonet,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  a  single  insect,  the  casus  cater 
pillar,— -in  which  he  has  shown,  from  the  ana 
tomy  of  that 


i  animal,  that  its  structure  is 


"  And  as  the  largest  telescope  is  insufficient 
to  convey  our  views  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
great  universe,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that 
the  most  powerful  microscope  that  has  been, 
or  ever  will  be  constructed,  will  be  altogether 
insufficient  to  guide  our  views  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  descending  scale  of  creation. 
But  what  we  already  know  of  these  unexplor- 
ed  and  inexplorable  regions,  gives  us  an  amaz- 
ino-  conception  of  the  intelligence  and  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  of  the  immensity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  of  the  infinity  of  ideas  which,  during 
every  portion  of  past  duration,  must  have  been 
present  before  his  all-comprehensive  mind. 
What  an  immense  space  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life  intervenes  between  an  animalcule,  which 
appears  onlv  the  size  of  a  visible  point,  when 
magnified  500,000  times,  and  a  whale,  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  twenty  broad  !  Yet  all  the 
intermediate  space  is  filled  up  with  animated 
beings  of  every  form  and  order  !  A  similar 
variety  obtains  in  the  vegetable,  kingdom.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  some  plants  which 
on  rose  leaves,  and  other  shrubs,  are  so 


almost  as  complicated   as  that  of  the  human  .gjjj ^  —  ■  mQre  lhan  &  ^^ 

body,  and  many  of  the  parts  which  en ter.nto  >  ^   bulk  & 

its  organisation  even  more  numerous,  he  lias 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  twenty  figures  to 
explain  the  organisation  of  its  head,  which 
contains  228  different  muscles.  There  are 
1647  muscles  in  the  body,  and  2066  in  the 
intestinal  tube;  making  in  all  3941  muscles, 
or  nearly  nine  times  the  number  of  muscles 
in  the  human  bodv.  There  are  94  principal 
nerves,  which  divide  into  innumerable  ramiji 
cations.  *  *  *  "AU  th's  com 
plication  of  delicate  machinery,  with  nume- 
rous other  parts  and  organs,  are  compressed 
into  a  body  only  about  two  inches  in  length. 

« In  every  pond  and  ditch,  and  almost  in 
everv  puddle,  in  the  infusions  of  pepper,  straw, 
grass,  oats,  hay,  and  other  vegetables,  in  paste 
and  vinegar,  and  in  the  water  found  in  oysters, 
on  almost  every  plant  and  flower,  and  in  rivers, 
seas,  and  oceans,  these  creatures  (ammalcula; 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  and  variety,  as 
almost  to  exceed  our  conceptions  and  belief. 
A  class  of  animals  called  Medusa,  has  been 
so  numerous  as  to  discolour  the  ocean  itsell. 
Captain  Scoresby  found  the  number  in  the 
olive-green  sea  to  be  immense.     A  cubic  inch 
contained  sixty-four,  and  consequently  a  cubic 
mile  would   contain  23,888,000,000,000,000; 
so  that,  if  one  person  should  count  a  million 
in  seven  days,  it  would    have   required  that 
80,000  persons  should  have  started  at  the  cre- 
ation of  the   world,    to  have   completed  the 
numeration  at  the  present  time.     Yet  all  the 
minute  animals  to  which  we  now  allude,  are 
furnished  with  numerous   organs  of  lite,  as 
11  as  the  larger  kind,  some  of  their  internal 
movements  are  distinctly  visible,  their  motions 
are  evidently  voluntary,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  sagacity,  and  to  be  fond  of  each  other  s 
society." 


stance,  that  neither  the  point  of  the  smallest  needle, 
nor  the  infinitely  finer  lance  of  a  gnat,  can  pierce 
any  part  without  drawing  blood,  and  causing 

easy  sensation,  consequently  wilhr-'  

mall  a  puncture,  both 


of  moss;  and  if  we  compare  a  stem  of  moss, 
which  is  generally  not  above  one  sixtieth  of 
an  inch,  with  some  of  the  large  trees  of  Gui- 
nea and  Brazil,  of  twenty  feet  diameter,  we 
shall  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  one  will  exceed 
that  of  the  other,  no  less  than  2,985,984,- 
000,000  times,  which  multiplied  by  1000  will 
produce  2,985,984,000,000,000,  the  number 
of  times  the  large  tree  exceeds  the  rose-leaf 
plant.  Yet  this  immense  interval  is  filled  up 
with  plants  and  trees  of  every  form  and  size  ! 
With  good  reason,  then,  may  we  adopt  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers,— 'How 
manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  !  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all.  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !  Marvellous  things  doth  he  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.'  " 

The  author  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Creator,  as  displayed 
by  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy. 
"  When  we  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell,  and  consider  the  enormous 
masses  of  its  continents  and  islands,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  its  seas  and  oceans,  the  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains  which  rise  from  its  sur- 
face, the  hundreds  of  majestic  rivers  which 
roll  their  waters  to  the  ocean,  the  numerous 
orders  of  animated  beings  with  which  it  is 
peopled,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  en- 
closed in  its  bowels  from  every  part  of  its 
circumference  to  its  centre,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions  of  cubic  miles— we  cannot  but  be  as- 
tonished at  the  greatness  of  that  Being  who 
first  launched  it  into  existence,  who  '  measures 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  who 
weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills 
in  a  balance;'  and  who  has  supported  it  in 
its  rapid  movements  from  age  to  age.  But 
how  must  our  conceptions  of  divine  power  be 
enlarged  when  we  consider,  that  this  earth, 


wounding,  by 

,nii:i|M „  nerve  and  a  vein  ;  and 

therefore  the  number  of  theso  vessels  here  assumed, 
may  bo  considered  as  far  below  the  truth. 


vhich  appears  so  great  to  the  frail  beings 
which  inhabit  it,  is  only  like  a  small  speck  in 
creation,  or  like  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  when  compared  with  the  myriads  of 
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worlds  of  superior  magnitude,  which  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  creation  !  *  *  * 
The  sun  is  a  body  of  such  magnitude  as  over- 
powers our  feeble  conceptions,  and  fills  us 
with  astonishment.  Within  the  wide  circum- 
ference of  this  luminary,  more  than  a  million 
of  worlds  as  large  as  ours  could  be  contained. 
*  *  His  attractive  energy  extends  to  seve- 
ral thousand  millions  of  miles  from  his  surface, 
retaining  in  their  orbits  the  most  distant  pla- 
nets and  comets,  and  dispensing  light  and 
heat,  and  fructifying  influence  to  more  than  a 
hundred  worlds.  What  an  astonishing  idea, 
then,  does  it  give  of  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence, when  we  consider  that  the  universe  is 
replenished  with  innumerable  globes  of  a  simi- 
lar size  and  splendour !  For  every  star  which 
the  naked  eye  perceives  twinkling  on  the  vault 
of  heaven,  and  those  more  distant  orbs  which 
the  telescope  brings  to  view  throughout  the 
depths  of  immensity,  are,  doubtless,  suns,  no 
less  in  magnitude,  than  that  which  '  enlightens 
our  day,'  and  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  re- 
volving worlds.  Some  of  them  have  been 
reckoned  by  astronomers  to  be  even  much 
larger  than  our  sun.  The  star  Lyra,  for  ex- 
ample, is  supposed,  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  to  be 
33,275,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  thirty-eight 
times  the  diameter  of  the  sun;  so  that  the  cu- 
bical contents  will  be  fifty-four  thousand  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  sun.  The  number 
of  such  bodies  exceed  all  calculation.  Her- 
schel perceived,  in  that  portion  of  the  Milky- 
way  which  lies  near  the  constellation  Orion, 
no  less  than  50,000  stars  large  enough  to  be 
distinctly  numbered,  pass  before  his  telescope 
in  an  hour's  time;  besides  twice  as  many  more 
which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then  by 
faint  glimpses.  It  has  been  reckoned  that 
nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  stars  lie  within 
the  range  of  our  telescopes.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose, as  we  justly  may,  that  each  of  these 
suns  has  a  hundred  worlds  connected  with  it, 
there  will  be  found  ten  thousand  millions  of 
worlds  in  that  portion  of  the  universe  which 
comes  within  the  reach  of  human  observation, 
besides  those  which  lie  concealed  from  mortal 
eyes  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  space,  which 
may  as  far  exceed  all  that  are  visible,  as  the 
waters  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  exceed  in 
magnitude  a  single  particle  of  vapour  ! 

"  Of  such  numbers  and  magnitudes  we  can 
form  no  adequate  conception.  The  mind  is 
bewildered,  confounded,  and  utterly  over- 
whelmed, when  it  attempts  to  grasp  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  universe,  or  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  omnipotent  energy  which  brought  it  into 
existence.  The  amplitude  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  systems  of  the  universe  are  con- 
structed, tends  likewise  to  elevate  our  concep- 
tions of  the  grandeur  of  the  Deity.  Between 
every  one  of  the  planetary  bodies,  there  inter 
venes  a  space  of  many  millions  of  miles  in 
extent.  Between  the  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed 
star  there  is  an  interval,  extending  in  every 
direction,  of  more  than  twenty  billions  of 
miles;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar 
space  surrounds  every  other  system.  And 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
forces  which  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
universe, — that  one  globe,  a  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  is  flying  through  the  re 


gions  of  immensity  at  a  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  another  at  a  rate  of  seventy 
thousand,  another  at  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  millions  of  mighty  worlds 
are  thus  traversing  the  illimitable  spaces  of  the 
firmament — can  we  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
in  the  language  of  inspiration,  '  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almigh- 
ty !  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  God  1 
Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection? 
Who  can  utter  the  mighty  operations  of  Je- 
hovah ?  Who  can  show  forth  all  his  praise  ?'  '' 

"If,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all 
the  worlds  in  the  universe  are  different  in  their 
construction  and  arrangements,  and  peopled 
with  beings  of  diversified  ranks  and  orders — 
could  we  survey  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
universal  system — what  an  amazing  scene 
would  it  display  of  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
mind  and  of  '  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  !' 
Such  views,  therefore,  of  the  variety  of  na- 
ture, are  calculated  to  expand  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  character  to  excite  us  to  admi- 
ration and  reverence,  and  to  extend  our  views 
of  the  riches  of  Divine  beneficence,  and  to 
enlarge  our  hopes  of  the  glories  and  felicities 
of  the  future  '  inheritance  which  is  incorrupt- 
ible, and  which  fadeth  not  away.' 

"  Such  views  as  we  have  now  exhibited  of 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  magnificence  and  variety  of 
his  works,  were  they  communicated  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  duly  appreciated, 
would  not  only  interest  their  affections,  and 
increase  their  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  would 
enable  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
references  of  many  sublime  passages  in  the 
volume  of  inspiration  which  they  are  either 
apt  to  overlook  or  misinterpret.  Such  views 
likewise,  would  naturally  inspire  them  with 
reverence  and  adoration  of  the  Divine  Majes- 
ty, with  gratitude  for  his  wise  and  benevolent 
arrangements, — with  complacency  in  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world, — with  a  firm  reliance  of  his  providen- 
tial care  for  every  thing  requisite  to  their  hap- 
piness, and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  yield  a 
cordial  obedience  to  his  righteous  laws.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  be  qualified  to  de- 
clare to  others  '  the  glorious  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  utter  abundantly  the  memory"  of 
his  great  goodness,  and  to  speak  of  all  his 
wonderful  works.'  "  J. 

THE  LOCUST. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  in  Tartary,  on 
approaching  Caffa,  thus  notices  the  number 
of  locusts. 

"  We  now  began  to  perceive  the  truth  of 
those  surprising  relations  which  we  had  often 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  locust  in  coun- 
tries infested  with  that  insect.  The  steppes 
were  entirely  covered  by  their  bodies  ;  and 
their  numbers  falling,  resembled  flakes  of 
snow,  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  and 
spreading  a  thick  mist  over  the  sun.  Myriads 
fell  over  the  carriage,  the  horses  and  the  dri- 
vers. The  stories  of  these  animals,  told  us 
by  the  Tartars,  were  more  marvellous  than 
any  we  had  before  heard.  They  said  that  in- 
stances had  occurred  of  persons  being  suffo- 


cated by  a  fall  of  locusts  in  the  steppes.  It 
was  now  the  season,  they  further  added,  in 
which  their  numbers  began  to  diminish.  When 
they  first  make  their  appearance,  a  thick  dark 
cloud  is  seen  very  high  in  the  air,  which,  as 
it  passes,  obscures  the  sun.  I  had  always  sup- 
posed the  stories  of  the  locust  to  exaggerate 
their  real  appearance;  but  found  their  swarms 
so  astonishing  in  all  the  steppes  over  which 
we  passed  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  that  the 
whole  face  of  nature  might  have  been  describ- 
ed as  concealed  by  a  living  veil.  They  were 
of  two  kinds;  the  Gryllus  Tartaricus,  and  the 
Gryllus  migratorius  or  common  migratory 
locust.  The  first  is  almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  second,  and  since  it  precedes  the  other, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Herald  or  Messenger. 
The  migratory  locust  has  red  legs,  and  its  in- 
ferior wings  have  a  lively  red  colour,  which 
gives  a  bright  fiery  appearance  to  the  animal 
when  fluttering  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  strength 
of  limbs  possessed  by  it  is  amazing  :  when 
pressed  down  by  the  hand  upon  a  table,  it  has 
almost  power  to  raise  the  fingers;  but  this 
force  resides  wholly  in  the  legs;  for  if  one  of 
these  be  broken  off,  which  happens  by  the 
slightest  accident,  the  power  of  action  ceases. 
There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of  locust,  Gryllus 
viridissimus  of  Linnasus,  found  near  the  Don 
and  the  Kuban,  which  is  entirely  of  a  green 
colour.  This  last  I  have  since  seen  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cam  in  my  own  country,  and 
felt  for  the  moment  intimidated,  lest  such  a 
presage  should  be  the  herald  of  the  dreadful 
scourge  which  the  locust  bears  wherever  it 
abounds.  On  whatever  spot  these  animals 
fall,  the  whole  vegetable  produce  disappears. 
Nothing  escapes  them,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  plain.  Fields,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  pasture,  every  thing  is  laid 
waste  ;  and  sometimes  the  only  appearance 
left  upon  the  naked  soil  is  a  disgusting  super- 
ficies caused  by  their  putrefying  bodies,  the 
stench  of  which  is  sufficient  to  breed  a  pesti- 
lence." 

Fecundity  of  the  Sea  Turtle. 

From  "  Travels  in  Brazil,"  by  Prince  Maximilian,  p.  190. 

"  While  our  people  were  employed  in  fetch- 
ing some  sea-water,  and  in  picking  up  drift- 
wood on  the  beach,  we  found  to  our  great 
surprise,  at  a  short  distance  from  our  fire,  a 
prodigious  sea  turtle  (Testudo  Mydas,  Linn.) 
which  was  just  going  to  deposit  its  eggs  :  no- 
thing could  be  more  welcome  to  our  hungry 
company;  the  animal  seemed  to  have  come 
expressly  to  provide  us  with  a  supper.  Our 
presence  did  not  disturb  it;  we  could  touch  it, 
and  even  lift  it  up;  but  to  do  this  it  required 
the  united  strength  of  four  men.  Notwith- 
standing- all  our  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
our  deliberations  what  to  do  with  it,  the  crea- 
ture manifested  no  sign  of  uneasiness  but  a 
kind  of  hissing,  nearly  like  the  noise  made  by 
the  geese  when  any  one  approaches  their 
young.  It  continued  to  work  as  it  had  com- 
menced, with  its  fin-like  hinder  feet,  digging 
in  the  sand  a  cylindrical  hole  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  broad  ;  it  threw  the  earth  very 
regularly  and  dexterously,  and,  as  it  were, 
keeping  time  on  both  sides,  and  began  imme- 
diately after  to  deposit  its  eggs. 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  ~         7~\        msPlf  =11   like  a  fine  cord ;  and  its  point  is  so  sharp,  that  it 

«  One  of  our  two  soldiers  hud  mselt  all  iu»  ^^  .  v  ^  ^^  very  sma„  openlngs. 
alono-  on  the  ground  near  this  purveyor  ot  our  ft  .g  supposcd  to  have  an  acute  sense  of  smelling; 
kitchen  and  took  the  eggs  out  of  the  hole  as  for  n0  sooner  does  a  person  stop  where  leeches 
I It  as  the  turtle  deposited  them;  and  in  tins  abound,  than  they  appear  to  crowd  eagerly  to  the 
manner  we  collected  a  hundred  eggs  ir .about  ^-j|^ld  no  experl  of  these  an, 
ten  minutes.  We  considered  whether  we]^  of  ^.^  immense  numbers  in  their  favourite 
should  add  this  fine  animal  to  our  collections: I  hauntSi  0f  their  activity,  keen  appetite,  and  love  of 
hut  the  great  weioht  of  the  turtle,  which  would  blood  can  have  no  idea  of  Hie  kind  and  extent  ol 
tofuired  a  mule  for  itself  alone,  and  the  annoyance^  they  ?%?£»££££?■  W 


the   mvdas  and  the 


lave  requireu  a  muic  iui  »»>-'  -Jorie, 
difficulty  of  loading  such  an  awkward  burden 
made  us  resolve  to  spare  its  life,  and  to  con 
tent  ourselves  with  its  eg 
»  Those  huge  animals, 
soft-shelled  turtle  (Testudo  mydas  and  carta 
cea\  as  well  as  the  Testudo  caretta  or  cauanna,  » 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand  in   the  warmest 
months  of  the   year,  particularly  in  this   unin- 
habited part  of  the  coast,  between  the  Riacho 
and  the  Mucuri;  they  come  on  shore  for  this 
purpose  in    the   evening   twilight,  drag    then- 
heavy  bodies  up  the  sandy  coast    dig  a  hole 
in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  fill  it  up  with 
sand,  which  they  tread  down,  and  an  hour  or 
two  after  sunset  return  to  the  sea.     1  his  was 
the  case  with  the  turtle  which  had  so  amply 
supplied  us;   when  we  came  back  to  the  strand 
a  few   hours  afterwards,  it  was  gone;  it  had 
filled  up  the  hole,  and  the  broad  track  left  by 
it  in  the  sand,  showed  thai  it  had  returned  to 
its  proper  element.     A  single  turtle  o    this 
kind  can  furnish  an  abundant  repast  with  its 
ecro-s  for  a  whole  company;  for  the  mydas  is 
said  to  lay  at  once  ten  or  twelve   dozen,  and 
the  soft-shelled  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dozen. 
These  eggs  are  a  very  nutritious  food,  and  are 
therefore  eagerly  sought  after  on  tins  desert 
coast  by  the  Indians,  and  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  colony  also  by  the  whites. 


which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  plagu 
rainy  weather  it  is  almost  shocking  lo  see  the  legs  ot 
men  on  a  long  march,  thickly  beset  with  tbem,gorg 
ed  wilh  blood,  and  the  blood  trickling  down  in 
streams.  It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  off:  this  is  a  very 
mistaken  notion;  for  they  crowd  to  tho  attack,  and 
ou  quicker   than  they  can  be  re™"" 


ia^oeratc  when  I  say  that  I  have  occasionally 

at  Te°ast  fifty  on  a  person  at  a  time.     Their  bites 

much  more  troublesome  than  could  be  imagined 

g  very  apt  to  fester  and   become  sores  ;  and,  m 

persons  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  to  degenerate  into 

extensive   ulcers,  that  in  too   many  instance 

ccasioned  the  loss  of 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  Hannah  Jackson,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  inst.  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
her  husband,  William  Jackson,  of  West  Grove,  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  both  ho- 
nourable and  exemplary  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
by  a  long  course  of  faithful  dedication  to  the  service 
of  Christ,  had  reached  the  state  of  "  pillars  in  the 
Lord's  house  that  go  no  more  out."  Full  of  days 
and  full  of  peace,  they  descended  to  the  grave,  and 
their  bright  example  of  piety  and  self-denial,  speaks 
to  the  living  in  the  persuasive  language,  "  Follow  us 
as  we  followed  Christ." 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  29th  of  12lh  mo.  1833, 
uf  a  pulmonary  consumption,  Isaac  Sutherland, 
aged  forty-two  years,  in  Stanford,  Duchess  county, 
state  of  New  York. 

He  was  much  respected  for  his  amiable  disposition, 
and  his  usefulness  as  a  citizen  in  some  of  the   more 


imb,  and  even  of  life.' 


Observations  on  the  Flying-Fish. 
<July6.-Thc  flying-fish  to-day  were  more  nn- 
and   lively.     They  rose  in  whole  flights  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  bow,  flying  off  in  different 
directions,  as  if  the  vast  body  of  the  ship  alarmed 
and  disturbed  them.     Others  however    at  a  greater 
distance,  kept  rising  and  falling  withou    any  visible 
cause,  and  apparently  m  the  gladness  of  1  heir  heals, 
and  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  tempo 
rary   change  of  element.     Certainly  there    was  n 
appearance  or  probability  of  any  larger  fish  being.. 
Pursuit  of  even  one   hundredth  part  ol  those  which 
we  saw,  nor  were  there  any  birds  to  endanger  the 
flight ;  and  those  writers   who   describe   the    .to 
these  animals  as  a  constant  succession  ol  aUirm 
and  rendered  miserable  by  fear,  have  n - 
drive,  seen  them  in  their  mirth,  or  cons. 
natuVal  feelings  of  health   and   hilarity  which  seem 
to  lead    all  creatures  to  exert,  in  mere  lightness  of 
heart,  whatever  bodily  powers  the  Creator  has  given 
them      It  would  be  just  us  reasonable  to  say  lu at  a 
U.Z  leaps  in  a  meadow  for  fear  of  being  bitten  by 
,rPents,Por  that  a  horse  gallops  round  h.^nreonly 
because  a  wolf  is  at  his  heels,  as 
flight  of  these  animals,  that  lliey 
ed  by  the  bonilo."— Bishop  Heber' 
age  to  India. 


Potcer  of  Scent  in  the  Rein-Deer. 

Extracted  from   CapeJI  Brookes   "Winter  in  Lapland  and 

«  In  proceeding  along  the  extensive  and  endless 
lakes  of  Lapland,  if  the  number  of  deer  be  great,  a 
close  and  lengthened  procession  is  invariably  form- 
ed ;  each  deer  following  the  foremost  sledge  so  close- 
ly/that the  head  of  the  animal  is  generally  in ^con- 
tact  with  the  shoulders  of  the  driver  before.  Should 
the  guide  alter  his  direction,  by  making  a  bend  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  whole  of  the  deer  in  the 
will  continue  their  course  till  they  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  the  turn  was  made.  It  thus  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  when  the  distance  between  the  foremost 
and  hindmost  deer  is  great,  on  the  guide  making  a 
bend,  considerable  saving  might  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ling  across.  This,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  do;  for  should  the  deer  even  be  pulled  by  main 
force  out  of  its  former  course,  it  will  immediately 
Lurn  aside  from  the  new  direction  it  is  placed  in,  and 
regain  the  old  tra;k,  in  spite  of  all  the  driver  can 
do" to  prevent  it.  It  is  useless  lo  contend  with  the 
animal ;  and  the  time  thus  lost  might  leave  the  dri- 
ver at  such  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party  as 
to  render  it  a  mailer  of  some  difficulty  to  overtake 
thern.  This  unwillingness  lo  separate  from  its  com- 
fcature  of  the  instinct  given  to  this 


prominent  walks  of  life,  having  for  a  number  of 
years  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  to  gene- 
ral satisfaction  ;  and  in  the  management  of  his  own 
temporal  business  was  a  good  example  of  industry  , 
honesty,  and  prudence.  For  several  years  previous 
to  the  late  unhappy  separation  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  frequently  attended  our  meetings  on  the 
IW  day  of  the  week,  and  continued  so  to  do  after 
-  —  ited  with  Friends, 


panions 


cry  circumsla 


that,  more 


,d  th. 


lfer,  from  th 
are  always  puisu- 
Journal  of  a  J  'oy 


The  Ceylon  Leech. 
Dr.  Davy,  in   his  account  of  Ceylo 


and  it 
than  any  other 

Should   any  accident  separate 
Ins  party,  the  deer  be  fatigued, 

throw  him  considerably  in  the  rear,  if  he  trust  en- 
tirely to  his  deer,  it  will  enable  Him  to  overtake  the 
rest,  though  they  should  be  some  miles  in  advance, 
from  the  exquisite  olfactory  sense  it  possesses       1  he 
animal  in    this  case,  holding  its  head  close   to  the 
snow,  keeps  frequently  smelling,  as  a  dog  would  do 
to  scent  the  footsteps  of  its  master,  and  is  thus  ena 
bled  lo  follow  with  certainty  the  track  the  other  dee 
have  gone.     Were  it  not  lor  this  properly  of  the  am 
mal,  travelling  across  Lapland  would  be  not  a 
hazardous,  particularly  in  those  parts  where  the 
ther  is  the  darkest,  which  is  generally  while  crossing 
the  mountains  of  Finmark.     It  often  happens  that 
Ihe  party  is  unavo.dably  scattered,  and  the  sound 
the  bells  enables  them   lo  rejo.n  each  other.      1 
bells    however,  should  the  weather  be  very  thick  and 
■ctormv,  can  only  be  heard  a  short  distance  off;  and 
it  is  then  by  the  sagacity  of  the  deer  alone  that  the 
difficulty  is  surmounted." 


the  safely  of  the  traveller 
from  the  rest  oi 
other  occurrences 


utile 


full 


description  of  this  troublesome  and  occasionally  dan- 
gerous little  animal.  He  describes  it  as  varying  ... 
its  dimensions  ;  the  smallest  being  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, and  the  largest  seldom  more  than  ball  an  inch 

l0He  says,  "This  leech  is  a  very  active  animal:  it 
moves  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  it  is  said  oc- 
casionally lo  spring.  Its  powers  of  contraction  and 
extension  are  very  great:  when  fully  extended  it  is 


To  retract  or  mend  a  fault  at  the  admoni- 
tion of  a  friend,  hurts  your  credit  or  liberty 
no  more  than  if  you  had  grown  wiser  upon 
your  own  thoughts ;  for  it  is  still  your  own 
judgment  and  temper  which  makes  you  see 
your  mistake,  and";1 


ing  to  retract  it. 
Marcus  Antoninus. 


the  separation,  becoming  mere  . 
from  a  full  belief  of  the   rectitude  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  bearing  a  testimony  against  illusory  and  dis- 
organising  principles.      Sensible  of  the  obligations 
that  mankind  arc  under,  to  offer  homage  to  an  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Preserver,  he  became  more  de- 
voted to  honour  and  serve  him,  not  confining  his  at- 
tendance  to  the  day  set  apart  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  but   was  also  a  diligent  attender  of  midweek 
meetings,  and   his  solid   and   reverend   deportment 
when   there  gave  evident  proof  of  a  mind   devoted 
to  Ihe  cause  of  religion  ;  and  being  convinced  of  the 
principles  of  Friends,  he  expressed  to  a  friend,  that 
he  could  not   administer  an  oath  without  departing 
from  the  command  of  Christ,  who  said,  swear  not 
at  all.     He  therefore,  resigned  his  office  of  justice  ol 
peace,  gave  up  all  political  subjects  in  which  he  had 
formerly  taken  a  part,  and  declined   the  reading  of 
newspapers.  He  was  received  a  member  of  Stanford 
monthly  meeting;  soon   after  which,  his  health  de- 
clining, he  apprehended  his  continuance  in  mutabi- 
lity would  not  be  long,  expressed  to  a  friend  that  he 
was  not   anxious  when   life  might   terminate,  but  a 
preparation  for  the  change  was  all  he  desired.    Not- 
withstanding his  debility  of  body  rapidly  increased, 
he   continued   to  attend   meetings,  though  at  times 
hardly  able  to  sit  therein,  until  confined  to  his  room, 
,-here  he  received  the  visits  of  his  friends  with  much 
pparent  satisfaction,  and  to  Ihem  his  company  and 
conversation    was  truly  comfortable   and  edifying. 
To  two  of  his  friends  who  visited  him,  he  expressed 
much  regret  for  having  so  long  withstood  the  visita- 
tions of  divine  love  to  his  soul,  for  which  he  believ- 
ed ho  had   been  chaslened  in  mercy;  but  such  was 
the  goodness  of  God  unto  him,  that  now,  the  world 
and  its  cares  had  no  occupancy  of  his  mind,  and  he 
had  no  fear  of  death.     A  few  days  after,  sending  for 
one  of  those  individuals,  he  said,  I   wanted  to  tell 
thee  that  my  sufferings  of  mind  have    been   great 
since  I  saw  thee;  I  cannot  set  forth  to  the  full,  how 
my  mind  was  afflicted  when  I  remembered  theoffeis 
I  have  slighted,  and  how  long  I  had  refused  to  serve 
God.     He  further  expressed  thai  this  suffering  slate 
of  mind  was  succeeded  by  the  fresh  extcndmgs  ot 
heavenly  love,  presenting  to  his  view  the  glory  that 
awaits  the  righteous,  aud  his  mind  was  now  center- 
ed in  a  full  belief  of  the   forgiving  kindness  ot  Uod 
unto  him,  and  the  peace  he  enjoyed  was  beyond  de- 
scription, the  fear  of  death  being  entirely  taken  away. 
He  continued  in  this  peaceful  state,  manifesting  un- 
usual patience,  and  entire  resignation  of  mind  to  the 
divine  will,  until  he  quietly  departed.    Thus  was  his 
spirit  prepared  for  an  admittance  where  nothing  im- 
pure can  enter,  and  may  his  example  stimulate  those 
whom  ho  has  left  behind,  to  follow  him  as  he  endea. 
voured  to  follow  Christ. 
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THE  PROPHET  SAMUEL. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

Numerous  are  the  instances,  recorded  in 
history,  of  men  who  have  begun  their  lives 
with  a  course  of  virtue,  have  been  called  by 
Divine  Providence  into  important  stations,  have 
»  run  well  for  a  time,"  and  become  eminently 
useful;  who  have  at  length  given  way  to  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  becoming  in- 
toxicated with  power  and  applause,  have  gra- 
dually lost  the  purity  of  their  early  motives, 
and  fallen  from  that  high  estate,  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men. 
And  yet  is  their  fall  no  mark  of  a  want  of 
prescience  in  the  Almighty ;  nor  may  we 
thence  conclude,  that  such  have  never  been 
rightly  called  into  the  service  which  they  have 
so  polluted.  To  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
Bible,  proofs  will  constantly  occur,  of  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  power,  and  of  the  liability  of 
the  best  of  men  to  slip  from  the  path  of  rec- 
titude, if  they  look  not  with  a  single  eye  to 
him  who  is  able  to  keep  them  from  falling. 
The  first  king  of  Israel  may  be  regarded  as  an 
eminent  example  of  this  truth. 

The  scripture  narrative  of  the  anointing  of 
Saul  by  Samuel  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  characteristic  of  the  simple  manners  of 
the  Hebrews  of  that  day.  The  asses  belong- 
ing to  a  Benjamite,  named  Kish,  having  stray- 
ed away,  this  man  sent  his  son  Saul,  along 
with  a  servant,  to  look  them  up.  The  two 
young  men  travelled  about  three  days  without 
finding  them,  and  at  length  came  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Raman.  Saul  became  anx- 
ious to  return  home,  fearing  that  his  father 
would,  by  this  time,  be  more  anxious  for  their 
safety,  than  for  that  of  the  asses.  The  ser- 
vant, however,  had  heard  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel residing  here,  and  recommended  his 
young  master  to  consult  the  man  of  God. 
"  All  that  he  saith  cometli  surely  to  pass.  Now 
let  us  go  thither  ;  peradventure  he  can  show 
us  the  way  that  we  should  go."  Saul,  after 
some  consultation,  agreed  to  the  proposal; 
and  as  they  went  up  the  hill  to  the  city,  they 
found  young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water, 
and  said  to  them,  "  Is  tfie  seer  here  ?"  They 
answered,  "  He  is;  behold,  he  is  before  you. 
Make  haste,  now,  for  he  came  to-day  to  the 
city;  for  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  people  to- 
day in  the  high  place.  As  soon  as  ye  be  come 
into  the  city,  ye  shall  straightway  find  him, 
before  he  goeth  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat: 
for  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come,  be- 
cause he  doth  bless  the  sacrifice,  and  after- 
wards they  eat  that  be  bidden.  Now,  there- 
fore, get  you  up;  for  about  this  time  ye  shall 
find  him."  Thus  encouraged,  they  proceeded 
up  into  the  cily;  "  and  behold,  Samuel  came 
out  against  them,  for  to  go  up  to  the  high 
place."  Now  the  Lord  had  told  Samuel  in  his 
ear  a  day  before  Saul  came,  saying,  '  To- 
morrow, about  this  time,  I  will  send  thee  a 
a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Benjamin;  and  thou 
shalt  anoint  him  to  be  captain  over  my  people 
Israel,  that  he  may  save  my  people  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines.     For  I  have  looked 


upon  my  people,  because   their  cry  has  come 
unto   me.'     And  when  Samuel  saw  Saul,  the 
Lord  said   unto  him,  '  Behold  the  man  whom 
1  spake  to  thee  of:   (bis  same  shall  reign  over 
my  people.'     Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel 
in    the  gate,  and  said,  'Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
where  the  seer's  house  is.'     And  Samuel  an- 
swered Saul,  and  said,  '  I  am  the  seer:  go  up 
before  me  unto  the  high  place,  for  ye  shall  eat 
with  me  to-day;  and  to-morrow.  I  will  let  thee 
go,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is  in  thine  heart. 
And  as  for  thine  asses,  that   were   lost  three 
days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on  them,  for  they 
are  found.     And  on  whom  is  all  the  desire  of 
Israel  ?     Is  it  not  on  thee,  and  on  all  thy  fa 
Iher's   house  ?'     And  Saul  said:    '  Am  not  I 
a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the   tribes  of 
Israel  ?    and  my  family  the  least  of  all  the  fa 
milies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?     Wherefore 
then   speakest  thou  so  to  me  ?'     And    Samuel 
took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour,  and   made  them   sit  in  the 
chiefest  place  among  them   that  were  bidden, 
which   were   about  thirty  persons.     And  Sa- 
muel said  unto  the  cook,  '  Bring   the   portion 
which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I  said  unto  thee, 
set  it  by  thee.'     And   the   cook  took   up  the 
shoulder,  and  that  which  was  upon  it,  and  set 
it   before  Saul.     And   Samuel  said,  'Behold 
that  which   is  reserved.     Set  it  before  thee, 
and  eat;  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been   kept 
for  thee,  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the  peo- 
ple.'     So    Saul    did    eat    with    Samuel    that 
day."     When  they  were  come  down  from  the 
high  place  into  the  city,  Samuel  entered  into 
conversation    with    Saul,    on   the  top   of  the 
house,  the  roof  of  which  being  made  flat,  as 
has  been  the  custom  in  the  eastern  countries 
down  to  the  present  day,  was  used  in  that  ge 
nial  climate  as  a  place  for  social  converse,  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  also  for  sleeping. 
Saul    lodged   there  on   the  top  of  the   house; 
having  the  plastered  terrace  for  his  couch,  and 
the  bright  expanse  of  heaven  for  his  spangled 
canopy;  and  early  in    the   morning,   Samuel 
called  him,  saying,  "  Up,  that  I  may  send  thee 
away."     And  Saul  arose,  and  they  went  out, 
both  of  them,  he  and  Samuel,  abroad.     And 
as  they  were   going  down   to   the  end  of  the 
city,  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  "  Bid  the  servant 
pass  on  befoie  us;"  (and  he  passed  on:)  "  but 
stand  thou  still  awhile,  that  I  may  show  thee 
the  word  of  God."     Samuel  then  took  a  vial 
of  oil,  poured  it  upon  his  head  and  kissed  him 
token  of  divine  favour,  saying,  "  Is  it  not 
because  the   Lord   hath  anointed   thee  to  be 
captain  over  his  inheritance  ?" 

Such  is  the  interesting  account,  contained 
scripture,  of  the  anointing  of  Saul  to   be 
king  over   Israel.     Samuel   then   foretold  to 
him  what  should  occur  on  his  journey  home- 
and   allowed   him  to  depart.      A  short 
time  after  this,  Samuel  assembled  the   Israel- 
ites at  Mizpeh,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
their  king;  and  though  God  had  shown  to  him 
the   person  who  should  rule  over  the  nation, 
and  he  had  even  already  anointed  him,  yet  he 
ppointed  the   election   to   take   place  by  lot 
publicly  drawn  among  the  people,  that   there 
ht  be  no  cause  for  subsequent  dissatisfac- 
tion.    The  manner  of  drawing  or  casting  lots 
supposed  to  have  been  this.     The  requisite 


number  of  pebbles  were  put  into  an  urn  or 
vase,  and  the  vessel  agitated  so  as  completely 
to  mingle  the  pebbles  ;  then  by  violently  shak- 
ing it,  the  first  that  sprang  out  by  the  motion 
was  considered  as  the  one  indicated  by  the 
divine  will  which  directed  the  lot.  By  this  lot 
the  family  of  Kish  was  chosen,  and  after- 
wards Saul  himself  was  designated  as  the  in- 
dividual chosen  by  the  Almighty.  Saul,  either 
from  diffidence  on  account  of  his  youth,  or 
from  a  fear  of  assuming  so  important  an  office 
as  that  of  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  had 
concealed  himself  "  among  the  stuff."  Being 
d  and  brought  forward,  his  uncommon 
stature  rendered  him  conspicuous  and  admir- 
ed; for  he  was  higher  from  the  shoulders  than 
any  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
proportioned  and  handsome.  The  prophet 
pointed  him  out  to  the  assembly  as  their  fu- 
ture king,  saying :  "  See  ye  him  whom  the 
Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  people?"  They  answered  by 
a  simultaneous  shout:  "  Let  the  king  live!" 
Samuel  then  settled  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  "  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up 
before  the  Lord."  This  book,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  as 
well  as  some  other  writings  of  inspired  pen- 
men, which,  however  interesting  they  might 
have  proved  at  this  day,  were  probably  in- 
tended only  for  the  instruction  of  that  parti- 
cular nation,  and  not  essential  to  the  series  of 
scripture  history  or  truth. 

Notwithstanding  Samuel's  care,  some  dis- 
satisfaction was  manifested,  by  a  portion  of 
he  people,  with  this  election,  but  of  which 
Saul  took  no  notice.  He,  however,  returned 
home  to  Gibeah,  and  continued  his  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  as  formerly,  until  a  threatened 
attack  on  Jabesh-gilead,  by  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  brought  him  from  his  obscu- 
rity. This  city  was  about  ten  miles  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  in  the  hilly  country  near  the 
borders  of  Gad  and  Manasseh.  Taking  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Israel,  he  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy,  and  completely  routed  their 
force.  And  this  victory  appears  to  have 
brought  about  a  confirmation  of  his  regal 
power,  which  was  accomplished  by  Samuel  at 
Gilgal,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan, towards  Jericho. 

On  this  occasion,  Samuel,  in  retiring  from 
the  government,  made  the  following  touching 
appeal  to  the  people,  on  the  integrity  with 
which  he  had  discharged  his  arduous  duties, 
during  a  long  public  life.  "  Behold,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  hearkened  unto  your  voice  in  all  that 
ye  said  unto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  over 
you.  And  now,  behold,  the  king  walketh 
before  you  ;  and  I  am  old  and  gray-headed; 
and  behold,  my  sons  are  with  you:  and  I  have 
walked  before  you  from  my  childhood  unto 
this  day.  Behold,  here  I  am;  witness.against 
me  before  Jehovah,  and  before  his  anointed. 
Whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  Or  whose  ass  have 
I  taken?  Or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  Whom 
have  I  oppressed?  Or  of  whose  hand  have  I 
received  any  bribe,  to  blind  mine  eyes  there- 
with? And  I  will  restore  it  you."  The  peo- 
ple replied,  "  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us, 
nor  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken 
aught  of  any  man's  hand."  He  then  solemnly 
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addressed  the  whole  congregation,  recount- 
ing the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  and  reminding 
them  of  their  sins,  among  which  he  omitted 
not  to  rank  their  late  demand  for  a  change  of 
government.  He  affectionately  intreated  them 
not  to  turn  aside  from  following  the  Lord,  but 
to  serve  him  with  all  their  heart;  and  conclud- 
ed with  these  impressive  and  memorable 
words :  "  Moreover,  as  for  me,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing 
to  pray  for  you:  but  I  will  teach  you  the  good 
and  the  right  way.  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart :  for 
consider  how  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
you.  But  if  ye  shall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall 
be  consumed,  both  ye  and  your  king." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  96.) 

In  reading  the  journals  of  the  early  Friends 
the  mind  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  por- 
tion of  time  which  they  devoted  to  religious 
purposes,  and  the  industry  and  zeal  with 
which  they  laboured  for  the  promotion  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel.  But  few  of  them, 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  So- 
ciety, were  affluent,  and  a  large  proportion 
were  in  indigent  circumstances.  The  fre- 
quent depredations  committed  on  their  pro- 
perty for  tythes  and  other  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands, and  for  fines  incurred  in  the  faithful 
support  of  their  meetings  for  divine  worship, 
brought  them  into  great  pecuniary  straits,  and 
compelled  them  to  live  with  the  greatest  fru- 
gality, in  order  that  they  might  honestly  pay 
every  man  his  due,  a  testimony  which  they 
held  to  be  of  the  highest  obligation. 

It  happened  not  seldom,  that  the  father  or 
mother  of  a  family,  or  perhaps  both,  were 
arrested  in  their  religious  meetings  and  drag- 
ged away  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  noisome  jail, 
and  detained  for  months  or  years  from  the 
care  of  their  business  and  family.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  trials,  and  the  losses 
they  sustained  in  consequence,  when  the 
Lord,  by  his  blessed  spirit,  was  pleased  to 
call  and  send  them  forth  to  preach  the 
they  hesitated  not  to  obey,  even  though  it 
required  an  absence  of  months.  Where  they 
travelled  among  the  members  of  their  own 
Society,  they  would  mostly  find  free  enter- 
tainment at  their  houses,  but  still  the  ac- 
counts they  have  left,  show  that  the  necessary 
accommodations  were  not  always  so  cheaply 
obtained.  The  enemies  of  Friends  were 
struck  with  these  facts,  and  wondered  how 
their  ministers  could  get  through  such  con- 
stant and  arduous  services,  without  ruin  to 
their  outward  concerns.  The  disinterested 
example  of  untiring  diligence  and  zeal  which 
they  exhibited,  bore  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
supineness  of  a  hired  ministry,  and  hence 
they  invented  a  report,  that  the  Society  had 
a  secret  fund,  from  which  it  paid  its  preach- 
ers and  supported  their  families.  This,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  unfounded, — the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact,  that  the  primary  object  with  the  early 
Friends,  was  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 


religion,  and  to  this  they  made  every  thing 
else  subservient.  Prospects  of  temporal  gain 
were  cheerfully  relinquished,  and  severe  pri- 
vations endured,  when  "  the  service  of  truth" 
called  for  the  sacrifice.  They  restricted  their 
manner  of  living  within  their  narrow  resources, 
and  lived  so  loose  from  the  cares  of  the  world, 
that  having  little  to  leave  behind,  except 
their  wives,  or  husbands,  and  children,  they 
felt  the  less  regret  at  leaving  it,  trusting  that 
He  who  called  them  forth  would  take  care  of 
them. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation, why  there  is  so  much  less  of  this  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  present 
day,  than  was  then  apparent ;  and  why  it  is 
so  hard  for  Friends  to  break  away  from  their 
outward  concerns,  even  when  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  calls  for  it.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  encourage  any  to  run  unbidden,  or  to  che- 
rish a  disposition  that  would  induce  a  man 
needlessly  to  leave  his  family  or  business; 
but  is  there  not  cause  to  fear  that  the  spirit 
and  love  of  the  world  has  obtained  an  undue 
ascendancy  over  too  many  of  us,  and  that 
the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  wealth,  or  the 
love  of  our  domestic  comforts,  produces  a 
disinclination  to  leave  them,  even  when  duty 
calls;  and  that  we  should  oftener  hear  those 
calls  if  the  god  of  this  world  had  not  render- 
ed our  spiritual  hearing  dull,  as  well  as  dim 
med  the  mental  vision  ?  In  proportion  as 
the  love  of  other  objects  takes  the  place  of 
sincere  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  great 
Creator,  and  the  cause  of  his  truth,  so  will 
the  zeal  and  purity  of  vital  religion  depart 
from  the  Society,  a  state  of  apathy  and  indif- 
ference will  gradually  spread  over  it,  and  the 
precious  testimonies,  one  by  one,  fall  from 
our  hands.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  while 
a  capacity  for  discerning  our  real  situation  is 
mercifully  continued,  to  arouse  from  the 
slumber  in  which  we  have  already  too  long 
reposed,  and  "  strengthen  the  things  that  re- 
main and  which  are  ready  to  die." 

These  reflections  have  been  excited  by  the 
perusal  of  the  life  of  John  Gratton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  almost  constantly  employ 
ed  in  his  Master's  service, — visiting  Friend: 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation,  and  holding 
public  meetings  where  there  were  none  set- 
tled. At  a  meeting  held  at  New  Castle,  by 
him  and  William  Yardley,  the  assembly  was 
so  great,  that  the  room  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  would  not  hold  the  people.  They 
were  accordingly  accommodated  in  the  ad 
joining  apartments,  and  John's  voice  being 
strong  and  shrill,  could  readily  be  heard  by 
them.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  man  who 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  informing  against 
the  meeting,  and  who  took  great  offence  at 
something  which  was  delivered;  so  that  he 
became  restless,  and  disturbed  the  people  who 
were  about  him.  John  Gratton  thus  speaks 
of  the  circumstance.  "  While  William  Yard- 
ley  was  declaiming  to  the  meeting,  as  I  sat 
silently  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  it 
him  to  manifest  to  me  that  there  was  a  man 
in  another  room,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
some  words  which  I  had  spoken — and  withal 
he  showed  me  the  words,  and  I  remembered 
having  spoken  them,  though  no  creature  had 


told  me  any  thing  respecting  it,  nor  had  I 
seen  the  man.  But  I  was  so  plainly  showed 
it  from  the  Lord,  that  when  William  Yardley 
had  done,  I  stood  up  again,  and  called  out 
to  the  man,  saying,  'Whosoever  thou  art, 
that  art  offended  at  these  words;'  which  I  then 
repeated  and  spake  fully  to,  making  it  appear 
plain  that  they  were  words  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. The  man  heard  me,  was  satisfied, 
and  got  up  and  went  quietly  away." 

The  meetings  of  Friends  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  many  were  convinced  of  their 
principles  and  joined  the  Society,  which  oc- 
casioned persecution  to  grow  hot,  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  deter  them  from  the 
attendance  of  their  places  of  worship.  The 
following  notice  of  some  of  them  will  not 
only  show  the  bitterness  of  their  persecutors, 
but  how  their  attempts  were  sometimes  over- 
ruled. 

"  Now  the  meeting  was  to  be  at  our  town 
that  day,  and  the  priest  ordered  one  of  the 
church-wardens,  to  go  early  that  morning, 
and  call  at  Ashford,  and  take  the  constable 
with  him  to  one  Justice  Ashton,  a  moderate 
peaceable  justice,  one  that  did  much  good  in 
his  place.  The  constable  had  some  pri- 
vate notice  and  slipped  out  of  the  way,  but 
the  officer  of  Monyash  went  as  the  priest  had 
ordered  him,  and  desired  the  justice  to  grant 
him  a  warrant  to  break  up  a  meeting  that  was 
to  be  that  day:  How!  said  the  justice,  a  meet- 
ing that  is  to  be  ?  He  would  grant  him  no 
warrant  for  a  meeting  that  is  to  be ;  how  did 
he  know  it  was  to  be  ?  Had  you  seen  the 
meeting,  I  would  have  granted  you  a  warrant; 
but  none  will  I  give  you  on  such  account,  or 
to  this  effect,  as  I  was  informed  :  so  the  of- 
ficer came  back  without  a  warrant,  yet  the 
Priest  Wilson  came,  after  he  had  done  h)3 
forenoon's  work,  and  sent  for  all  the  officers 
in  the  town,  and  came  to  our  meeting,  and 
brought  his  clerk  to  be  informer,  for  they 
would  have  broke  up  our  meeting  by  pulling 
and  hauling  ns  out  by  force  ;  but  when  they 
had  us  out,  they  went  to  fetch  more,  and  we 
followed  them  in  again,  and  as  some  were 
forced  out  others  went  in  again,  thus  they 
wearied  themselves  awhile ;  and  then  the 
priest  was  going  away,  but  I  being  got  in 
again  after  they  had  hauled  me  out,  my  mouth 
was  opened,  and  when  the  priest  heard  that 
I  had  begun  to  preach,  he  turned  again  and 
stood  quiet,  and  all  was  still  till  I  had  done. 
Then  I  spake  to  the  priest  before  the  people, 
and  told  him,  if  he  took  himself  to  be  our 
shepherd,  and  that  we  were  strayed  from  the 
flock  of  Christ,  let  him  make  it  appear  that 
we  were  in  an  error  ;  and  I  would  take  it 
friendly.  But  he  said,  he  came  not  to  seek 
the  sheep  but  wolves,  and  went  away,  but 
left  the  informer  at  a  back  window,  looking 
in  at  a  casement,  and  confessed  that  the  Lord 
was  amongst  us.  We  had  a  precious  meet- 
ing after  they  were  gone,  and  a  Friend  went 
to  prayer,  and  praised  the  Lord,  that  his  pre- 
sence was  with  us  :  yet  this  informer  went 
after  this  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  justices, 
to  inform  against  this  meeting;  and  we  had 
then  the  high  constable  living  in  our  town, 
one  George  Dale,  who  was  a  loving,  friendly, 
moderate  man,  he  was  sitting  in  the  room 
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when  the  priest's  clerk  came  to  inform  against 
Friends  ;  he  asked  him,  What  he  came  there 
for?  And  the  clerk  told  him:  but  when  the 
high  constable  understood  his  business,  he 
got  up  and  put  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
kept  him  out,  that  he  could  not  inform  that 
day. 

"  After  this  I  heard,  that  Wilson,  the  high 
priest  of  our  parish,  went  to  the  justices  him- 
self, and  wanted  some  course  to  be  taken  with 
the  Quakers,  to  put  down  their  meeting;  for 
he  was  hot  against  us,  but  against  me  above 
all;  but  the  justices,  Ayre  and  Ashton,  held 
him  off,  telling  him,  that  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  have  any  hand  in  ruining  of  their 
neighbours,  and  desired  him  to  take  some 
other  way  than  by  informers. 

"  Now  before  these  things  happened,  I 
was  in  great  exercise  of  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing which  I  was  willingly  given  up  to  serve 
the  Lord,  whatever  I  suffered  for  it;  in  this 
exercise  I  was  brought  very  low,  being  deep- 
ly plunged  in  my  spirit,  until,  at  a  meeting 
in  my  house,  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  mercy 
mightily  to  break  in  upon  me,  greatly  ten- 
dering my  spirit,  to  the  gladdening  of  my 
soul.  Then  were  my  tears,  tears  of  joy,  for 
I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endures 
for  ever,  thanksgivings  be  given  to  him  ! 
who  failed  me  not  in  this  needful  time,  but 
supported  and  bore  me  up  in  these  days  of 
great  tribulation. 

"  At  this  time  Friends  suffered  deeply  in 
many  places,  both  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ments, also  the  priests  in  their  pulpits  raged 
against  truth  and  us.  In  these  perilous  days 
I  went  up  to  London,  to  the  yearly  meeting, 
where  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see  such  brave 
meetings  :  the  first  I  was  at  was  in  Gracious 
street,  which  was  so  large  that  the  court  was 
almost  filled ;  in  this  meeting  the  Lord's 
power  was  with  me,  and  I  had  more  mind  to 
hear  others  than  to  be  heard  myself ;  for  there 
were  many  brave  men  there,  who  are  since 
gone  to  their  rest.  But  the  power  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  me,  and  at  length  my  mouth 
was  opened  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  my  great  joy. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  meeting 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  which  was  also  large; 
but  before  I  got  thither,  a  woman  Friend  was 
declaring:  her  name  was  Theophila  Towns- 
end,  she  had  a  living  powerful  testimony;  yet 
notwithstanding  that,  the  rude  people  about 
the  door  despised  her,  and  spoke  unhand- 
somely of  her  ;  but  I  pressed  through 
them,  and  got  into  the  gallery,  and  after  she 
had  done,  then  I  spoke,  and  first  directed  my 
speech  to  those  unruly  men,  showing  whom 
the  scripture  said  should  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God, but  said,  Its  like  you  think, 
God  will  be  better  than  his  word  ;  and  they 
were  still  and  silent,  for  the  Lord's  power 
came  over  all:  then  I  turned  to  the  meeting, 
and,  oh  !  the  streams  of  life  that  ran  through 
the  living  that  day. 

"  The  next  day  I  went  to  another  meet- 
ing, and  to  several  meetings  following  in 
that  week,  and  it  was  a  precious  time  to 
Friends." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Reeve 
and    Muggleton,    with  whose  false  notions 


John  Gratton  was  for  a  time  ensnared.  After 
he  became  a  minister  among  Friends,  a  wo- 
man was  convinced  at  a  meeting  he  had, 
whose  husband  was  a  follower  of  Muggleton. 
He  was  so  incensed  that  he  wrote  to  his  pro- 
phet to  curse  John  Gratton,  which  he  did  by 
letter.  In  London,  John  Gratton  fell  in  with 
this  false  prophet,  and  gives  the  following 
narrative  of  the  interview,  viz  : — 

"  On  the  seventh  day  I  met  with  three 
Friends,  who  were  going  to  see  Lodowick 
Muggleton,  viz.  Robert  Barclay,  Patrick  Le- 
vingstone,  and  William  Hague,  and  I  went 
along  with  them,  only  I  desired  they  would 
conceal  my  name  from  him,  for  he  had  had 
my  letter  but  a  little  before.  When  we  came 
there,  his  wife  civilly  conducted  us  into  a 
room,  after  which  he  came  down  and  looked 
on  us,  saying,  is  any  of  you  John  Gratton  ? 
but  Robert  Barclay  answered,  art  thou  a 
prophet,  and  needest  thou  to  ask  ?  At  this, 
Muggleton  stopped,  saying,  you  are  Scots- 
men, and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you; 
for  I  was  lately  cheated  by  a  Scotsman,  one 
John  Swinton. 

"  This  J.  S.  had  been  to  see  this  false  pro- 
phet, and  in  discoursing  with  him,  he,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  poor  man,  gave  him  half 
a  guinea,  upon  which  Muggleton  blessed 
him  ;  but  before  J.  S.  went  away,  he  told  him 
he  believed  that  he  was  a  falc  prophet :  upon 
which  Muggleton  cursed  him;  so  he  would 
not  meddle  with  Scotsmen. 

"  Robert  Barclay  asked  him  then,  why  h> 
did  not  give  the  man  his  gold  again  ?  To 
which  he  made  no  reply:  then  I  spoke  to  him, 
saying,  I  am  an  Englishman,  talk  with  me 
and  1  put  some  questions  to  him,  as,  how  he 
came  by  his  authority?  Had  he  seen  any 
thing,  or  heard  any  voice?  He  answered, 
no;  then  said  I,  thou  hast  nothing  for  what 
thou  doest,  but  what  thou  hadst  from  John 
Reeve ;  he  said,  no,  he  had  not :  then  said 
I,  I  perceive  all  that  thou  hast,  for  what  thou 
doest,  is  only  the  bare  word  of  a  man  ;  he 
answered,  it  was :  then  said  I,  dost  think  it 
would  not  be  a  credulous  thing,  for  me  to 
venture  my  eternal  salvation  upon  the  bare 
word  of  a  man  ?  To  this  he  answered,  you 
must,  if  ever  you  be  saved  :  that's  strange, 
said  I;  for  I  knew  he  lied,  and  was  a  false 
prophet ;  praised  be  the  Lord  !  who  gave  me 
to  see  him  fully.  Then  I  asked  him,  if  he 
had  power  to  bless  a  man  after  he  had  cursed 
him  ?  He  answered,  no  :  said  I,  what !  hast 
thou  power  to  curse  a  man  after  thou  hast 
blessed  him,  and  hast  not  power  to  bless  him 
after  thou  hast  cursed  him,  provided  the  man 
repent?  He  answered,  no:  Robert  Barclay 
then  replied,  that  it  waB  strange  !  if  he  had 
power  to  curse  men  after  he  had  blessed  them, 
for  then,  by  the  same  rule,  he  should  have 
power  to  bless  men  after  he  had  cursed  them, 
But  still  he  knew  not  me.  Then  spake  Pa- 
trick Livingstone,  saying,  I  was  with  a  dis- 
ciple of  thine,  D.  Carter  at  Chesterfield,  and 
she  told  me,  I  should  never  have  any  more 
openings  or  fresh  springs  again  ;  but,  said  he, 
I  have  found  her  a  liar  every  day;  then  said 
he,  did  D.  Carter  curse  thee  ?  Yes,  replied 
Patrick;  well,  said  Muggleton,  in  confirma- 
tion of  her  curse,  I  pronounce  thee  cursed  : 


then  another  said  something  to  him,  and  he 
cursed  him  also;  and  when  he  had  done,  he 
was  so  pleased,  that  he  said,  it  did  him  more 
good,  than  if  a  man  had  given  him  forty 
shillings :  upon  which  I  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  me?  And  what  would  become 
of  me  ?  He  answered,  if  I  was  careful  I 
might  do  well ;  saying  several  times,  if  you 
be  careful,  it  will  be  well  with  you  in  the 
end. 

"  Then  I  desired  Friends  to  bear  witness, 
that  this  false  prophet,  who  saith,  he  hath  not 
power  to  bless  a  man,  after  he  hath  cursed 
him  ;  and  yet,  having  cursed  me  before  ever 
he  saw  me,  he  tells  me  now,  if  I  be  careful, 
I  may  do  well,  and  it  will  be  well  with  me 
in  the  end;  oh,  what  a  false  prophet,  said  I, 
art  thou !  And  then  I  told  him  my  name; 
but  when  he  heard  that,  he  was  sadly  con- 
founded, and  made  no  further  reply  to  me. 
So  we  left  him,  and  went  away." 

(To  bee 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  information  contained  in  the  following 
circular,  it  is  believed,  will  be  interesting  to 
Friends  in  America.  In  this  country,  the 
class  of  persons  alluded  to,  is  very  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  while  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  there  is  much  need 
for  the  exercise  of  the  truly  Christian  and 
benevolent  spirit  which  has  prompted  our 
friends  in  Ireland  to  this  undertaking ;  yet 
from  the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which 
they  are  here  scattered,  the  pressing  demands 
on  the  labours  and  pecuniary  means  of  Friends 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Society,  and 
other  causes,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any 
effort  can  soon  be  made  for  their  relief  and 
improvement.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  wor- 
thy the  serious  consideration  of  all  faithful, 
religiously  concerned  Friends,  how  far  the 
sincerity  of  the  desire  generally  expressed  to 
those  who  are  disunited  from  the  Society, 
that  they  "  may  be  reunited  in  religious  fel- 
lowship with  us,"  is  evinced  to  them  and  to 
the  world,  by  our  subsequent  conduct  towards 
them. 

When  we  recollect  that  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  a  secession  took  place  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  by  which 
many  meetings  were  laid  down,  and  in  most 
places  but  few  Friends  were  left  to  maintain 
our  doctrines  and  support  our  discipline,  and 
then  take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  So- 
ciety there,  and  the  exertions  which  Friends 
are  making  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  "  went  out  from  them  because 
they  were  not  of  them,"  it  is  indeed  cause 
of  deep  thankfulness  and  encouragement. 

A  Friend,  who,  not  long  since,  visited, 
through  a  religious  concern,  all  the' indivi- 
duals in  Ireland,  who  had  lost  their  member- 
ship amongst  Friends,  by  going  out  in  their 
marriage,  remarks,  in  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  "  the  situation  of  many 
of  them  is,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  the 
Indians  and  blacks  in  America,  and  I  have 
seen  both." 

There  is  a  provincial  boarding  school,  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and 
Leinster,  under  the  care  and  management  of 
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Friends,  at  which  their  own  children  receive 
a  liberal  and  religious,  guarded  education. 


«'  The  suffering  condition  of  a  large  num 
ber  of  persons  residing  in  Ulster,  unconnect 
ed  with  any  religious  denomination,  and  de 
scendants  of  those,  who,  at  various  periods 
had  lost  their  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  having,  a  few  years  since,  engaged 
much  sympathy,  an  enquiry  was  instituted, 
and  by  subsequent  reports,  it  appeared  that 
the  situation  of  many  was  truly  deplorable  ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  individuals  had  grown  up 
to  manhood  apparently  in  great  ignorance, 
both  in  a  religious  and  literary  point  of  view. 
A  sum  of  money  was  collected,  and  commit- 
tees appointed,  to  apply  relief  towards  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  Friends  have 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the  sum  ex 
pended  has  been  a  means  of  much  useful 
ness,  so  far  as  its  limited  amount  would  ad 
mit.  Yet,  as  there  are  several  hundred  indi 
viduals  in  the  province  requiring  education 
or  care,  a   much   more  extended   assistance 


would   be   requisite, 


in   order    adequately  to 


meet  the  concern  of  Friends  in  this  interest 
ing  subject.  . 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Friends  were 
convened  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quarterly 
meeting,  held  at  Grange,  the  2d  of  9th  mo. 
1833,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing an  institution  for  this  neglected  class  ; 
having  for  its  object  "  to  train  them  up  in  a  re- 
ligious life  and  conversation,  consistent  with 
our  Christian  profession,"  and  embracing 
literary,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  instruc- 
tion. 

"  The  institution  and  its  funds  to  be  under 
the  care  and  management  of  Friends,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  our  yearly  meeting. 
"  Being  encouraged  by  the  liberal  proposal 
of  an  individual  of  Munster  province,  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  £500  towards  this  object, 
(he  being  about  to  arrange  the  disposal  of  a 
part  of  his  property  for  benevolent  purposes,) 
it  was  concluded  to  accept  the  same,  and  by 
means  of  this  prospectus,  to  lay  the  subject 
before  Friends,  in  expectation  that  many  w  " 
freely  come  forward,  and  add  their  names  to 
a  list  of  donations  for  the  purpose. 

"  From  the  result  of  other  institutions,  s 
milar  in  the  agricultural  and   mechanical  d 
partments,    it   is  expected,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  these  branches  will   materially  contri- 
bute  towards   the   support  of  the  establish 
ment. 

"  Contributions  may  be  remitted  to  Joseph 
Bewley,  Dublin;  or  to  Thos.  C.  Wakefield, 
Moyallon;  Jacob  Green,  Trumra;  Jacob  Al 
len,  Richhill;  W.  J.  Barcroft,  Strangmore; 
John  Pim,  jr.,  Joseph  Burne,  Thos.  G.  Jacob, 
Belfast." 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Auxiliary  Associations. 
The  corresponding  committee  deem  it  ex- 
pedient   to    inform  the  auxiliary  associations 
that,  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  some 
of  the  reports  have  hitherto  been  forwarded, 


it  has  been  impracticable  to  notice  them  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  parent  institution. 
The  annual  meeting  this  year  will  occur  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  the  fourth  month 
next;  and  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  auxiliaries  may  be  introduced  into  the 
report  then  to  be  read,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach 
one  of  the  undersigned  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  time.  It  is  desirable,  that 
the  statements  should  be  particular  and  ex- 
plicit, conveying  all  the  information  relative 
to  their  operations  which  may  be  interesting. 
The  following  queries  are  published  as  a 
guide  to  the  auxiliaries  in  drawing  up  their 
report. 

1  Q.  What  number  of  families  or  indivi- 
duals have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  association,  since 
its  establishment,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year  ? 

2  Q.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments have  been  sold  by  the  association,  since 
its  commencement,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year? 

3  Q.  How  many  members  arc  there  be- 
longing to  the  association,  and  what  number 
of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its  li- 
mits? 

4  Q.     Are  there  any  families  of  Friends 
thin  your  limits,  not  duly    supplied  with 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  if  so,  how  many? 

5  Q.  How  many  members  of  our  Society, 
capable  of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a 
copy  of  it ! 

6  Q.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments 
may  probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  other- 
wise to  Friends,  within  your  limits? 

7  Q.  Is  the  income  of  the  auxiliary  suf- 
ficient to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who 
are  not  duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ? 

John  Paul, 
162,  north  Fifth  street. 
Isaac  Collins, 

Filbert  street. 
Thomas  Evans, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  1834. 


Has  brought  relief :— But  there  are  hours 

Of  deep  dejection,  and  of  biltcr  thought, 

That  like  a  withering  blight,  steals  over  all 

That  I  have  known  of  happiness  ; 

And  though  fast  fading  into  dim  remembrance, 

Are  all  the  traces  of  thy  sojourn  here, 

And  strangers  take  the  place  thai  knew  thee  once , 

Yet  still  thy  hallowed  image  visits  me  !. 

And  when  within  ihy  courts,  thou  Prince  of  Peace, 

My  feeble  prayers  are  offered,  then,  oh !  then, 

Does  fancy  view  thee  in  the  heavenly  choir, 

With  intercessions  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 

That  we  thy  children  at  the  end  of  time, 

May  enter  the  pearl  gates. 


the:  friend. 


URST  MONTH,  18,  1834. 


Thoughts  & 
prayer  to  the 


Selected  for  "The Friend.- 

a  place  of  Worship. 

•  my  God,  one  praye 


>  thee, 
In  this  thy  house  of  worship;  ere  my  thoughts 
Have  wandered  from  thy  presence.    Give  me  no 
To  feel  that  thou  art  here,  and  that  to  thee 
Belongs  the  incense  of  a  grateful  heart, 
Which  worldly  cares  engage.     Assist  me  now 
To  leave  the  world  without,  and  humbly  bow 
Before  thy  footstool,  there  beseeching  thee 
To  mould  ma  to  thy  will.     Oh  !  thou  hast  laid 
Thy  hand  on  those  to  whom  lfondiy  clung, 
And  snatched  them  to  thyself,  and  1  am  left 
To  learn  the  way  that  leads  to  thee,  and  feel 
My  need  of  Him  who  suffered  on  tho  cross 
For  me,  for  all.     And  I  have  stood 
Beside  the  loved  remains  of  her  whose  care 
Had  guided  my  young  footsteps, — saw  the  gravi 
For  ever  close  upon  the  face,  whose  smile 
Was  light  to  me,  and  felt,— yes,  then  I  felt, 
That  to  lie  down  like  her,  and  be  at  peace, 
Would  be  the  only  balm. 

Days,  weeks,  and  years, 
Have  past,  and  time,  with  lenient  hand, 


It  is  a  circumstance  propitious  to  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Jamaica  has  passed  a  law  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  that  island,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act  of  the 
British  parliament  on  the  subject.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  other  slaveholding 
colonies  of  the  empire  will  peaceably  conform 
to  the  example  thus  wisely  set.  But  judging 
from  late  occurrences,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  gloomy  apprehensions  in  regard  to  negro 
slavery  in  our  own  country.  South  Carolina 
it  seems  has  adopted  more  rigorous  prohibi- 
tions of  all  attempts  to  educate  the  coloured 
people,  whether  slaves  or  free,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  has 
repealed  the  laws  of  that  state  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  within  its  boundaries.  "  We 
must  confess,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  in  reference  to  the  fact,  "  that  we 
can  perceive  but  little  difference  between  the 
African  slave  trade  and  that  carried  on  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  with  the  only  difference  that,  in  the 
former  traffic,  the  free  are  stolen  and  sold  into 
slavery,  while  in  the  latter  the  slave  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  comparatively  mild  to  a  worse 
state  of  bondage.  But  in  both,  the  holiest  ties 
of  family  and  relationship  are  brutally  torn 
asunder."  An  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  nation  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  nature 
recoils  at  the  atrocities  which  it  is  known 
have  taken  place  on  our  soil,  and  which  there 
is  reason  to  fear  will  now  be  greatly  multi- 
plied; it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  no  illu- 
sory expedients,  or  reliance  upon  remote  con- 
tingencies, will  lull  the  energies  or  divert  the 
purpose  of  the  friends  of  abolition,  from  seizing 
every  occasion,  and  pressing  every  means,  that 
humanity  and  justice  and  true  policy  point  out, 
to  eradicate,  utterly  and  for  ever,  the  hateful 
system  from  our  land. 


A  motion  has  been  made  in  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  to  abolish  the  lottery  system  in 
ill  its  branches.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  lotteries. 
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SCENES  IN   RLSSIA. 

Some  weeks  past  we  inserted  several  ex- 
tracts from  Elliott's  Letters  from  the  North 
of  Europe,  chiefly  descriptive  of  scenes  in 
Norway;  intending  at  a  convenient  time  to 
make  further  quotations.  Our  traveller,  leav- 
ing Norway,  and  proceeding  through  Sweden 
to  Stockholm,  its  capital,  from  thence  crossed 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  shores  of  Finland, 
through  which  country  he  passed  into  Russia. 
His  account  of  Petersburg  we  think  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  a  city  which, 
founded  even  at  a  more  recent  period  than 
our  own  prosperous  Philadelphia,  has  risen 
into  a  degree  of  splendour,  wealth,  and  po- 
pulation, which  places  it  scarcely  less  than 
third  in  rank  of  European  cities.  The  in- 
tervening remarks  relative  to  the  Greek 
church,  or  Russian  national  religion — its  pa- 
geantry and  burdensome  ceremonials,  may  be 
read  with  some  advantage  contrasted  with  the 
superior  privileges  which  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

Nothing  of  the  same  nature  can  be  so  im- 
posing as  the  first  view  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  approach  is  through  a  wild  and  desert 
tract;  nor  is  the  city,  owing  to  its  low  situa- 
tion, visible  at  a  distance.  There  are  nei- 
ther country  seats  norgardens  in  the  faubourg 
to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  large  town. 
With  one  exception,  the  steeples  are  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
entree  is  under  an  unostentatious  wooden 
barrier;  and  for  a  mile  the  traveller  drives 
through  a  street  formed  of  small  wooden 
houses.  Turning  a  sharp  angle,  he  finds 
himself  on  a  bridge  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  Waterloo,  in  the  Strand.  The  Neva 
rolls  its  blue  water,  as  if  with  conscious  dig- 
nity, on  either  side.  Before  him  are  the 
Admiralty,  with  a  rich  golden  spire,  the 
winter-palace  of  the  emperor,  the  Hermitage,  ma 
the  Marble-palace,  and  a  succession  of  build- 
ings extending  the  whole'  length  of  the  gra- 
nite quay,  each  of  which  might  be  a  royal 
residence.  This  facade,  the  opposite  for- 
tress with  its  solid  walls  and  massive  but- 


tresses, the  floating  bridges,  and  the  summer 
gardens,  fronted  by  a  magnificent  iron  pali- 
sade with  glittering  tops,  form  a  coup-d'ceil 
surpassing  every  other  of  the  same  kind  in 
Europe. 

There  is  nothing  in  St.  Petersburg  that  can 
arrest  the  mind  by  the  force  of  classic  or  his- 
torical associations  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  surrounding  country  which  can  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  by  bringing  into 
combination  with  an  architectural  display,  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  nature.  You  are 
called  upon  to  contemplate  the  splendour  of 
a  city;  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature;  a  su- 
perb metropolis  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
Every  building  is  an  exhibition  to  which  the 
various  Grecian  orders  have  lent  their  elegant 
forms,  without  destroying  the  uniformity  or 
impairing  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  No 
dirty  lanes  or  paltry  huts  are  to  be  seen. 
These  are  kept  out  of  view.  The  ground  is 
the  property  of  the  emperor  or  of  nobles  at 
his  beck  ;  and  at  his  fiat,  houses  are  destroy- 
ed and  palaces  erected.  The  poorer  class  of 
buildings  observable  in  English  towns,  does 
not  in  St.  Petersburg  offend  the  eye,  because 
practice  prevails  of  letting  out  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  lower  orders,  the  cellars 
of  large  houses. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  thought  to  have 
been  injudiciously  chosen.  It  stands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  in  a  marsh,  since 
drained,  which,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  constantly  under  water.  Notwith 
standing  the  obstacles  opposed  by  soil  and 
climate,  the  czar  accomplished  his  great  de- 
sign; and  his  perseverance,  no  less  than  a 
keen  penetration  into  future  consequences, 
commands  our  admiration.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  new  capital  should  be  near  the  coast, 
|  because  it  was  to  become  the  centre  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations:  and  that  it  should  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  recently  acquir- 
ed dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  the 
more  securely  retain  and  protect  them  by 
concentrating  his  forces  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  his  policy,  likewise,  to  attract  foreign 
settlers  :  and  there  was  no  spot  in  his  domi- 
nions which  combined  these  requisites  so  weil 
as  the  one  selected. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter,  any  idea  of  the 
city.  So  detailed  and  graphic  a  description 
of  it  has  lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Gran- 
ville, that  I  refer  you  to  his  work,  rather  than 


attempt  to  transport  you  to  St.  Pe- 


tersburg, or  to  place  the  great  capital  on  vour 
breakfast  table.  I  will,  therefore,  simply 
sketch  an  outline,  which,  in  after  years,  may 

rye  to  recall   to  my  own  mind  objects  now 

vidly  impressed. 


The  first  hut  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  raised 
by  Peter's  own    hands  in  1703.     It  is  now 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  elements, 
by  a  brick  covering,  constructed  over  it.     A 
few  wooden  sheds  gradually  collected   round 
this  nucleus,  and  a  small   citadel,  with  six 
bastions,  was  erected.    In  1710,  the  first  brick 
house  was  built.     In  1712,  the   residence  of 
the  emperor  was  transferred  from  Moscow  to 
the  new  city,  then   dedicated  to   the   patron 
saint  of  the   royal  founder,  and   called  after 
him,  St.  Peter's  town.     Most  of  the  original 
edifices  have  been  destroyed  by  time  or  fire. 
Now,  none  in  the  principal  streets  ate  per- 
mitted to  be  built  of  wood.     The  usual   ma- 
terial is  brick,  well   stuccoed  ;  and   the  pro- 
prietors being  compelled  by  law,  to  renew  the 
outer  wash  once  a  year,  the  buildings  always 
>""k  new.     The  modern   houses  are  built  on 
:s,  because  the  ground  is  too  marshy  to 
sustain  their  foundation.     They  are  all  num- 
bered, and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  is  in- 
scribed on  each  door.     The  ground  floors  are 
chiefly  used  as  shops ;  the  cellars  are"  let  to 
the  poor  ;  and  the  family  occupy  the  first  and 
second   stories.     The   panes  of  glass  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  are  of  an    extraordinary 
size,  measuring  often  six  feet  by  four,  and 
frequently  much  more.     Each  appears  like  a 
separate  window,  and  the  combination  of  se- 
veral such  panes  in  one  frame,  imparts  to  a 
building  an  air  of  great  magnificence. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight, 
broad,  and  long;  intersecting  each  othe"r  at 
various  angles.  The  larger  are  furnished 
with  trottoirs;  an  improvement  effected  im- 
mediately after  Alexander's  visit  to  England. 
At  the  corner  of  each,  in  a  sentry-box,  a 
police-man  is  stationed  with  a  halberd.  The 
Neva  flows  through  the  city,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  which  is  on  its  left,  or  southern  bank; 
though  a  considerable  space  on  the  opposite 
shore,  besides  fifteen  islands  in  the  river,  is 
ered  with  buildings.  The  Nevka,  a  branch 
of  the  Neva,  forms  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern boundary,  while  the  opposite  quarters 
are  defined  by  the  town  ditch.  The  circum- 
ference of  these  limits,  though  not  yet  filled 
up,  is  said  to  be  nearly  twenty  miles;  and 
the  population  about  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  Three  large  and  several  .smaller 
canals  studded  with  bridges,  some  of  cast- 
ion  and  many  of  granite,  yield  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  the  town  and  promote  the  carriage 
of  goods  between  its  distant  quarters. 

"'he  great  charm  that,  independent  of  its 
architectural  beauties,  distinguishes  St.  Pe- 
teisburg  from  every  other  city,  is  the  presence 
of  the  noble  river,  whose  waters,  unlike  those 
of  the  rivers  on  which  other  European  capi- 
tals stand,  are  quite  blue  and   transparent; 
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these  reflecting  the  long  lines  of  Grecian 
pillars  that  rear  their  stately  forms  upon  its 
banks,  present  a  second  city  to  the  view. 
The  Neva,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  deep,  and 
would  admit  ships  of  heavy  burden  to  come 
close  to  the  wharves,  but  a  bar  across  the 
embouchure  prevents  those  that  draw  more 
than  seven  feet  of  water  from  going  higher 
up  the  river.  On  one  side,  a  quay  of  granite, 
raised  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
extends  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length. 
This  is  furnished  with  landing  steps  at  stated 
distances  and  stone  benches  for  seats.  A 
broad  handsome  carriage  road,  with  a  double 
pavement,  runs  along  it;  while  a  superb  facade 
of  public  edifices  and  private  mansions  com- 
mands the  river.  On  the  opposite  side  stand 
the  fortress,  the  exchange,  the  academy  of 
sciences,  the  museum,  the  college  of  miners, 
and  a  whole  line  of  public  buildings,  the  pro- 
fusion of  whose  splendid  pillars  and  pilasters 
almost  fatigues  the  eye.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  facing  the  admiralty,  is  the  Isaac 
bridge,  on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  the  Imperial  quay;  the  one 
named  from  the  palaces,  the  other  from  the 
merchants,  occupying  the  respective  quarters. 
In  a  street  behind,  and  parallel  to,  the  Eng- 
lish line  or  quay,  called  the  English  back 
line  or  Galernoy  Pulitza,  is  the  comfortable 
inn  in  which  I  am  lodging. 

Near  the  Isaac  bridge,  under  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  architect,  the  marble  church  is  rising 
up,  for  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  pre 
vious  letter,  granite  columns  of  enormous 
size  are  procured  from  Peterlax  in  Finland 
Close  to  this  stands  the  famous  bronze  eques 
trian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  is  re- 
presented checking  his  steed  just  as  he  has 
attained  the  summit  of  an  arduous  rock.  The 
horse  rears,  and  his  rider  looks  calmly  round, 
seeming  to  triumph  in  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  security.  Beneath  him  is  a  ser- 
pent whom  the  charger  tramples  to  death 
The  simple  inscription  is,  Petro  Peimo 
Cathabina  Secuuda.  1782.  The  statue 
weighing  sixteen  tons,  rests  on  a  piece  of 
granite,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  mov 
ed  by  art.  It  was  brought  out  of  a  morass 
four  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  when  it 
reached  the  spot^vhere  it  now  lies,  it  weighed 
fifteen  hundred  tons. 

The  admiralty,  whose  facade  is  fourteen 
hundred  feet  in  length,  in  the  centre  of  a 
line  of  buildings  that  face  the  river,  exhibits 
an  ambitious  spire  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  gold.  From  it,  as  from  a  focus,  three 
principal  streets  diverge  on  the  opposite  side 
which  are  called  Prospclctives.  The  largest 
of  these  is  the  Nevski  Prospektive,so  named 
from  Saint  Alexander  Nevski.  This  street 
two  English  miles  in  length  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  are 
of  stuccoed  brick,  and  the  shops  are  tolera 
bly  good  ;  but  neither  in  their  external  ap 
pearance  nor  in  the  furniture  of  the  interior 
can  they  be  compared  with  our  own.  The 
Nevski  Prospektive  is  as  inferior  to  Regent 
street,  as  the  public  buildings  and  quay  above 
described,  are  superior  to  the  corresponding 
objects    in   London.     In   the   centre  of  the 


Nevski  Prospektive,  stands  the  "  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Kazan,"  the  construction  of 
which  occupied  ten  years,  from  1801  to  1811, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  native  archi- 
tect, who  was  originally  a  serf  of  Count  Stro- 
gonoff.  The  plan  of  the  interior  is  borrowed 
fron  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  but  the 
semi-circular  colonnade  that  forms  the  Roman 
piazza,  is  here  made  to  embrace  the  portico, 
and  to  act  as  a  facade  to  the  church.  This 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  pillars 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  distributed  in  four 
concentric  curves;  each  pillar  being  thirty- 
five  feet  in  height,  formed  of  yellow  stone. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  colonnade  are  large 
portals,  which  give  a  finished  appearance  to 
the  whole,  and  admit  carriages  to  ] 
through  them  to  the  other  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  th 
form  of  a  cross,  each  arm  terminating  in 
Corinthian  portico.  The  sides  are  flanked  by 
pillars  of  spotted  granite  bearing  a  high  po- 
lish, and  ornamented  with  gilded  capitals. 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  marbles  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  resembles  mosaic  work  on 
a  large  scale.  The  great  altar  presents 
blaze  of  gilding  that  would  dazzle  the  eye  if 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  light  were  diffused 
through  the  church  ;  but  owing  to  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  windows  and  dirty  cond' 
tion  of  the  glass,  the  interior  is  shrouded  in 
a  sombre  and  mysterious  gloom,  not  ill  con 
sorting  with  the  dark  views  and  blind  credu 
lity  of  the  religionists  who  worship  there. 

Two  days  ago  a  grand  religious  festival  wa! 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Saint  Alexander 
Nevski ;  when,  after  attending  divine  service, 
or  rather  showing  himself,  in  the  church  of 
our  Lady  of  Kazan,  the  emperor  proceeded 
in  his  carriage  to  the  monastery  of  the  saint 
at  the  end  of  the  Prospektive.  The  sight 
was  very  imposing.  The  street  was  lined 
with  carriages;  and  the  church  was  crowded 
to  excess.  As  the  emperor  entered,  the  fold 
ing  doors  in  the  centre  of  the  "  lkonoclast' 
(or  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the 
altar)  were  thrown  open,  and  the  archbishop 
came  forth  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of 
gold  and  purple.  In  each  hand  he  held  a 
chandelier,  and  uttered  some  sentences,  ten 
dered  inaudible  by  the  full  peals  of  a  sacer- 
dotal choir,  which  at  the  same  moment  echoed 
through  the  church,  together  with  reiterated 
cries  from  the  people,  "  Gospodi  Pomeloe 
Gospodi  Pomeloe,"  creating  a  volume  of 
sound  that  overpowered  all  others,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upoir  us  !" 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  church  was 
adopted  by  the  Russians  in  the  tenth  century 
being  established  without  opposition  by  an 
order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  first 
convert  to  Christianity,  who  sent  emissaries 
to  various  churches  of  Christendom  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  forms  of  each 
Since  his  object  was  to  influence  the  ignorant 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  his  choice 
was  not  injudicious;  for  there  is  something 
in  the  service  of  the  Greek  church,  that 
rivets  the  attention  far  more  than  that  of  the 
Roman  catholic.  There  probably  is  not  more 
real  religion,  but  there  is  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  devotion.     The  devotees  seem  to  be 


more  in  earnest,  and  to  have  more  personal 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  rites  they  celebrate. 
This  may  arise  in  part  from  the  ignorance  and 
intellectual  debasement  of  the  Russians,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  catholics  one  has  seen 
in  more  enlightened  countries :  but  it  is, 
doubtless,  attributable  also  to  a  certain  some- 
thing difficult  to  describe,  but  in  which  no 
one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Greek  and  Romish  services,  can  fail  to  sym- 
pathise. Is  it  that,  in  the  former,  instrumen- 
tal music  is  excluded,  while  words  of  prayer 
and  praise  arrest  the  mind,  chanted  in  the 
deep  sonorous  voices  of  the  priests  ;  and  that 
to  sounds  of  definite  import  we  are  loth  to 
attach  ideas  which  impugn  the  reality  of  feel- 
ing and  the  voracity  of  sacred  functionaries: 
while,  in  the  latter,  full  bursts  of  the  organ 
overpower  the  voices  and  give  to  the  whole 
the  effect  of  a  display  of  sacred  music  ?  Or 
is  it  that  in  the  Greek  church  the  service  is 
performed  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the 
congregation,  while  in  the  Romish  a  learned 
jargon  is  adopted,  always  incomprehensible 
to  the  people,  and  often  to  the  illiterate 
priesthood  ?  Or  is  it,  possibly,  that  here 
there  is  no  bowing  down  to  carved  and  graven 
images  :  and  though  worship  scarcely  inferior 
is  paid  to  highly-wrought  designs  on  tapestry 
and  canvass,  yet  being  familiar  with  such 
productions  of  art  exhibited  in  our  own  tem- 
ples, and  regarding  them  with  an  interest 
which  the  subjects  render  almost  sacred,  we 
are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Russian  de- 
votee converts  his  gaze  into  sin,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  an  irrational  and  idolatrous  senti- 
ment 1  Or  is  it  that  we  are  more  disposed  to 
resign  ourselves  to  sacred  feelings  inspired 
by  the  ceremonies  of  a  church  tolerating  our 
own  dissentient  creed,  than  to  those  that 
might  otherwise  result  from  the  services  of 
one  which  marshals  the  strongest  prejudices 
in  array  against  itself,  by  denouncing  us  as 
heretics  and  accursed?  Something,  perhaps, 
is  due  to  each  of  these  causes;  much  to  the 
union  of  all;  and  not  a  little  to  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  church,  though  itself  scarcely 
purer,  holds  in  equal  abhorrence  with  our- 
selves, the  abominations  of  that  apostacy, 
against  which  our  own  has  protested,  and  still 
maintains  an  incessant  spiritual  warfare. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Baron  Humboldt's  description  of  the  mode  of 
catching  the  Gymnotus,  or  Electrical  Eel. 
While  traversing  the  immense  plains  of  the 
province  of  Caraccas,  in  order  to  embark  at 
St.  Fernando  de  Apure,  and  commence  our 
voyage  on  the  Orinoco,  we  stayed  five  days 
at  Calabozo,  a  small  town  situated,  according 
to  ray  observations,  in  8°  56'  56"  north  lati- 
tude. The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  study 
the  electric  eels  (Gymnoti,)  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Indeed  I  was  assured,  that  near  Uri- 
tuca  a  road,  once  much  frequented,  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  on  account  of  these  elec- 
tric fishes;  travellers  being  obliged  to  ford  a 
stream  in  which  a  number  of  mules  were  an- 
nually drowned,  stunned  by  the  shocks  they 
received  from  the  gymnoti. 


In  order  to  perform  our  experiments  with 
more  precision,  we  were  desirous  of  having 
the  electric  eels  in  the  house  which  we  inha- 
bited at  Calabozo.  Our  host  took  all  possi- 
ble pains  to  gratify  our  desires.  He  sent 
Indians  on  horseback  to  fish  in  the  pools.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  procure  plenty  of  dead 
gymnoti ;  but  an  almost  puerile  fear  prevent- 
ed the  natives  from  bringing  them  alive.  We 
were  afterwards,  it  is  true,  convinced  of  the 
difficulty  of  handling  this  fish  whilst  it  still 
retained  all  its  powers:  but  the  dread  of  the 
common  people  is  the  more  extraordinary  in 
these  countries,  as  they  pretend  that  any  one 
with  tobacco  in  his  mouth  may  touch  a  gym- 
notus  with  impunity.  If  the  Indian  had  full 
confidence  in  this  preservative,  which  is  alto- 
gether false,  why  did  he  not  avail  himself  of 
it  to  gain  the  ten  francs  which  we  had  pro- 
mised for  every  living  electric  eel  that  was 
brought  to  us  ?  The  love  of  the  marvellous 
is  so  great  among  the  natives,  that  they  often 
maintain  arid  spread  abroad  as  facts  what  they 
themselves  are  far  from  putting  faith  in.  It 
is  thus  that  man  thinks  he  must  needs  add  to 
the  wonders  of  nature,  as  if  nature  was  not 
of  herself  sufficiently  mysterious,  grand  and 
imposing. 

After  three  days  of  fruitless  attempts  in  the 
town  of  Calabozo,  during  which  we  received 
only  one  eel  alive,  and  that  in  a  very  weak 
state,  we  resolved  to  transport  ourselves  to 
the  spot,  and  make  our  experiments  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  banks  of  the  pools  in  which 
the  gymnoti  abounded.  We  reached  first  a 
little  village  called  Rastro  de  Abaxo  ;  thence 
the  Indians  conducted  us  to  Caiio  de  Bera,  a 
muddy  stagnant  pool  of  water,  but  surround- 
ed with  a  beautiful  vegetation  of  the  Clusia 
rosea,  the Hymenea  Courbaril,  the  large  Indian 
figs,  and  Mimosa  w/ilh  odoriferous  flowers. 
We  were  much  surprised  on  being  told  that 
thirty  wild  horses  must  be  caught  in  the 
neighbouring  savannahs,  to  serve  for  the 
fishery  of  the  electric  eels.  The  idea  of  this 
mode  of  fishing,  which  they  call  embarbascar 
con  caballos,  (to  stupify  by  means  of  horses,) 
is  truly  very  odd.  The  word  barbasco  signi- 
fies the  roo's  of  Jacquinia,  of  Fiscidia,  or  of 
any  other  poisonous  plant,  by  the  contact  of 
which  a  great  extent  of  water  receives  in  an 
instant  the  power  of  killing,  or  at  least  of 
intoxicating-  or  benumbing,  the  fishes.  The 
latter  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  when 
they  are  poisoned  in  this  way.  As  the  horses 
driven  here  and  there  in  a  pool  cause  the 
same  effect  with  respect  to  the  frightened 
fishes,  the  natives,  confounding  cause  and 
effect,  call  the  two  modes  of  fishing  by  the 
same  name. 

Whilst  our  host  was  explaining  to  us  this 
strange  mode  of  catching  fish  in  this  coun- 
try, the  troop  of  horses  and  mules  arrived. 
The  Indians  formed  a  sort  of  battue,  and  en- 
circling the  poor  quadrupeds  closely  on  every 
side,  compelled  them  to  enter  the  pool.  I 
can  but  imperfectly  depict  the  interesting 
spectacle  which  the  attack  of  the  eels  upon 
the  horses  presented  to  us.  The  Indians, 
holding  long  canes  and  harpoons,  place  them- 
selves around  the  pool ;  some  of  them  climb 
the  trees  whose  branches  project  over  the 
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surface  of  the  water;  and  all  of  them  by  their 
shouts  and  their  weapons  prevent  the  horses 
from  gaining  the  bank.  The  eels,  confound- 
ed by  the  hubbub  and  splashing  of  the  horses, 
defend  themselves  by  the  reiterated  discharge 
of  their  electric  batteries. 

For  a  long  time  they  seem  victorious  over 
the  horses  and  mules;  every  where  we  see 
the  latter,  stunned  with  the  frequency  and 
force  of  the  electric  shocks;  disappearing  be- 
neath the  water.  Some  of  the  horses  recover 
themselves,  and,  despite  the  active  vigilance 
of  the  Indians,  gain  the  bank;  overcome  by 
fatigue,  and  their  limbs  paralysed  by  the  power 
of  the  electric  commotions,  they  lay  out- 
stretched upon  the  earth. 

How  1  wished  that  a  clever  painter  could 
have  seized  the  moment  when  the  scene  was 
at  its  greatest  animation.  The  groups  of  In- 
dians surrounding  the  pools, — the  horses;  with 
mane  erect,  and  eyes  of  fright  and  pain, 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  storm  which 
had  surprised  them; — those  yellow  livid  eels, 
like  great  aquatic  serpents,  swimming  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  pursuing  their 
enemy; — all  these  objects  presented,  in  truth, 
a  most  picturesque  ensemble.  1  remembered 
the  superb  painting  which  represents  a  horse 
entering  a  cavern  and  scared  at  the  sight  of 
a  lion !  The  expression  of  terror  was  not 
stronger  than  we  witnessed  in  this  unequal 
conflict. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  horses  were 
already  drowned.  The  eel,  being  more  than 
five  feet  in  length,  glides  beneath  the  body 
of  the  horse  or  mule  ;  it  then  gives  a  dis- 
charge from  the  whole  length  of  its  electric 
organ.  It  attacks  at  the  same  time  the  heart, 
the  digestive  viscera,  and  above  all  the  plexus 
of  the  gastric  nerves.  One  cannot  feel  as- 
tonished, then,  that  the  effect  produced  by 
the  fish  upon  a  great  quadruped  much  exceeds 
that  produced  on  man,  which  it  only  touches 
by  one  of  the  extremities.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  gymnoti  kill  the  horses  imme- 
diately; I  rather  imagine  that  the  latter,  stun- 
ned by  the  electric  shocks  which  they  receive 
in  rapid  succession,  fall  into  a  profound  le- 
thargy. Deprived  of  all  sensibility,  they  dis- 
appear beneath  the  water,  the  other  horses 
and  mules  pass  over  their  bodies,  and  a  few 
minutes  suffice  to  make  them  perish. 

After  this  commencement,  I  began  to  fear 
that  this  conflict  would  terminate  very  tragi- 
cally. I  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  should  in  a 
little  time  see  all  the  mules  drowned.  We 
pay,  however,  only  eight  francs  for  each,  if 
the  master  of  it  is  known.  But  the  Indians 
assured  us  that  the  fishing  would  soon  be 
over,  and  that  it  was  only  the  first  assault  of 
the  gymnoti  that,  was  formidable.  In  fact, 
whether  it  is  that  the  galvanic  electricity  ac- 
cumulates during  a  state  of  rest,  or  that  the 
electric  organ  ceases  to  perform  its  functions 
when  fatigued  by  too  long  usage,  the  eels,1 
after  a  certain  time,  resemble  discharged  bat- ; 
teries.  Their  muscular  motions  continue j 
equally  lively,  but  they  have  no  longer  the 
power  of  discharging  very  energetic  shocks. 
When  the  conflict  had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  mules  and  horses  seemed  less  alarm-' 
ed  ;  they  did   not  erect  the  mane,  their  eyej 
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expressed  less  pain  and  terror;  we  saw  them 
no  longer  fall  over.  On  the  other  hand  the 
eels,  swimming  half  out  of  the  water,  and 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  horses  in  place  of 
attacking  them,  in  their  turn  approached  to- 
wards the  bank.  The  Indians  assured  us, 
that  no  horse  is  killed  when  driven  two  days 
afterwards  into  the  pool.  These  electric 
fishes  require  rest  and  abundant  nourishment 
to  produce  and  to  accumulate  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  galvanic  electricity.  We  know, 
by  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon 
the  torpedos  (electric  rays)  of  Italy,  that  on 
cutting  or  tying  the  nerves  which  go  to  the 
electric  organs,  the  functions  of  these  parts 
cease,  as  the  movement  of  a  muscle  is  sus- 
pended as  long  as  the  ligature  of  the  main 
artery  or  nerve  remains.  The  organs  of  the 
torpedo  or  gymnotus  depend  upon  the  nervous 
system  and  the  vital  functions  :  they  are  not 
mere  electro-motive  apparatuses,  which  at- 
tract from  the  surrounding  bed  of  water  the 
electricity  they  have  lost.  One  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  the  power  of  the  elec- 
tric shocks  of  the  gymnoti  depends  upon 
their  health,  and  consequently  upon  rest, 
nourishment,  age,  and  probably  a  great  as- 
semblage of  physical  and  moral  conditions. 

The  eels,  making  towards  the  bank,  are 
taken  with  great  facility.  Small  harpoons, 
attached  to  cords,  are  cast  at  them  ;  the  har- 
poon sometimes  brings  up  two  at  a  time.  By 
this  means  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  water 
without  the  cord,  which  is  very  dry  and  of 
some  length,  communicating  the  shock  to  the 
person  who  holds  it.  In  a  few  minutes  five 
large  eels  were  on  dry  land.  One  might  have 
caught  twenty,  if  as  many  had  been  wanted 
for  our  experiments.  Many  were  only  slight- 
ly wounded  in  the  tail ;  others  severely  in  the 
head.  We  were  enabled  to  observe  the  na- 
tural electricity  of  these  fishes,  modified  by 
the  different  degrees  of  the  vital  force  which 
they  enjoyed.  I  shall  describe  in  this  me- 
moir not  only  the  experiments  made,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Bonpland,  on  the  gymnoti 
taken  in  our  presence,  but  also  those  which 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  an  eel 
of  an  enormous  size,  which  we  found  in  our 
house  on  our  return  from  Rastro  de  Calabozo. 
This  latter  had  been  caught  in  a  net;  it  had 
not  received  any  wound.  Immediately  on 
being  drawn  out  of  the  water,  it  had  been 
put  into  the  same  tray  in  which  it  was  brought 
to  Calabozo.  Remaining  thus  in  the  same 
water  it  was  accustomed  to,  galvanic  electri- 
city had  not  been  altered.  We  shall  see, 
however,  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  that 
the  wounded  gymnoti,  that  is  to  say,  those  of 
less  power,  are  much  more  instructive  in  the 
enquiry  into  galvanic  phenomena  than  the 
very  active  gymnoti,  for  many  shades  escape 
the  eye  of  the  observer  when  the  electric  tor- 
rent takes  as  impetuous  a  course  across  good 
conductors,  as  across  those  which  are  more 
imperfect. 

When  one  has  seen  the  eels  knock  down  a 
horse,  and  deprive  it  of  all  sensibility,  he  is 
naturally  afraid  to  touch  them  the  moment 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  water.  So  strong, 
in  fact,  is  this  dread  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  that  none  of  them  could  muster  up 
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resolution  to  disengage  the  gymnoti  from  the 
cords  of  the  haipoon,  or  to  transport  them 
to  the  little  holes  filled  with  water  which  we 
had  made  along  the  bank  of  the  Cano  de 
Bera.  It  needed  all  our  fortitude  to  receive 
ourselves  the  first  shocks,  which  certainly 
were  not  very  agreeable.  The  most  energe- 
tic surpassed  in  power  the  most  painful  elec- 
tric shocks  I  ever  remembered  to  have  re- 
ceived, accidentally,  from  a  large  and  com- 
pletely charged  Leyden  jar.  From  that  time 
we  readily  conceived  that,  without  doubt, 
there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  story  of  the 
Indians,  when  they  assert  that  persons  who 
are  swimming  are  drowned  when  one  of  these 
eels  attacks  them  by  the  leg  or  the  arm.  A 
discharge  so  violent  is  fully  capable  of  de- 
priving a  man  for  many  minutes  of  all  use  of 
his  limbs.  If  the  gymnotus  should  glide  along 
the  belly  or  the  chest,  death  might  even  fol- 
low instantaneously  the  electric  shock;  for, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  the  most  noble 
parts,  as  the  heart,  the  gastric  system,  the 
cceliac  plexus,  and  all  the  nerves  that  depend 
upon  it,  would  at  once  be  deprived  of  their 
irritability.  A  feeble  electricity  augments 
the  vital  forces,— a  strong  degree  extinguishes 
them  entirely. —  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bon 
pland. 


trees,  and  looks  round  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
country.  After  some  further  curves,  and  pass- 
ing several  other  banks,  bridges,  and  cuts, 
the  road  is  carried  into  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  track  is  double.  The  rails  are  of 
wrought  iron,  laid   sometimes  on  stone,  but 

here  the  foundation  is  less  firm,  upon  wood 
The  whole  work  cost  820,000  pounds  sterling 
People's  Magazine. 
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different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 


Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad. 
This  railroad  is  thirty-seven  miles  in  length, 
and  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. Beginning  at  Liverpool,  this  road  en 
ters  an  open  cutting  twenty-two  feet  deep, 
with  four  lines  of  railway,  and  leading  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  tunnel,  which  is  twenty 
two  feet  wide  and  sixteen  high.  The  sides 
are  perpendicular  for  five  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  surmounted  by  a  semi-circular  arch.  This 
tunnel  is  cut  through  a  strata  cf  red  rock,  blui 
slate  and  clay,  and  is  six  thousand  seven  hun 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  or  above  a  mile  and  i 
quarter  in  length.  The  whole  extent  of  this 
vast  cavern  is'lighted  with  gas,  and  the  sides 
and  roof  are  whitewashed,  to  give  a  greater 
effect  to  the  illumination. 

The  road  in  the  tunnel  curves  and  begins  a 
gentle  ascent  toward  the  east.  At  this  extre- 
mity, the  road  leads  into  a  wide  area,  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  surmounted  on  every 
side  by  walls  and  battlements.  From  this  area 
a  small  tunnel  returns  towards  Liverpool. 
Proceeding  eastward  from  the  area,  the  tra- 
veller finds  himself  upon  the  open  road  to 
Manchester,  moving  upon  a  perfect  level,  the 
road  slightly  curved,  clear,  dry,  free  from  ob- 
struction, a'nd  the  rails  firmly  fixed  upon  mas 
sive  blocks  of  stone.  After  some  time  it  de 
scends  very  gradually,  and  passes  through  a 
deep  cutting,  under  large  stone  archways. 
Beyond  this,  the  road  leads  through  the  great 
rock  excavation  of  Olive  Mount,  which  is 
seventy  feet  deep,  and  only  wide  enough  for 
two  trains  of  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 

After  leaving  this,  it  approaches  the  great 
Roby  bank,  stretching  across  a  valley  two 
miles  in  width,  and  varying  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  feet  in  height.  Here  the  traveller 
finds  himself  mounted  above  the  tops  of  the 
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above  two  hundred  volcanoes,  which  have  been  ac- 
tive in  modern  times.  Their  products,  in  many 
countries,  prove  that  in  certain  states  of  the  earth, 
they  must  have  been  more  numerous.  When  the 
fermentation  is  commencing,  smoke  appears  ;  noises 
are  heard;  earthquakes  take  place;  and  explosions 
of  ;.shes,  and  sand,  and  stone,  precede  the  flow  of 
melted  lava.  The  smoke  consists  of  steam,  and  car- 
bonic, sulphuric,  or  muriatic  gas.  The  ashes  appear 
to  be  exploded  lava,  and  are  often  carried  by  the 
wind  one  or  two  hundred  miles.  Thick  accumula- 
tions of  them  foi  m  a  compact  stone,  called  tufa  ; 
the  scoria  is  like  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces.  The  ex- 
plosive force  is  such  as  sometimes  to  throw  stones  of 
one  or  two  hundred  tons  eight  or  nine  miles.  Lava 
is  a  strong  substance  like  basalt,  and  may  sometimes 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  red  hot  like  melt- 
ed metal,  bubbling  like  a  fountain.  When  it  over- 
flows the  crater  it  is  very  fluid.  At  Vesuvius,  a  red 
hot  current  of  it  was  from  eight  to  ten  yards  deep, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  nearly  a  mile 
long.  Mount  Hccla,  in  1783,  threw  up  a  current  of 
burning  lava,  sixty  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad.  Ii 
Mexico,  a  plain  was  filled  up  by  it  into  a  mountai 
1630  feet  high,  by  an  eruption  in  1759.  Its  heat  i 
so  great  that  it  continues  to  smoke  for  above  twenty 
years  afterwards  ;  and  a  piece  of  wood  took  fire  in 
lava  three  and  a  half  years  after  it  had  been  ejected, 
at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  crater.  Sometimes 
they  throw  up  mud,  and  produce  extensive  devasta- 
tion. 

Submarine  volcanoes  often  throw  up  islands.  The 
Azores,  the  Lapari,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  are  ex- 
amples. There  seems  no  doubt,  but  the  same  spc- 
cies  of  gaseous  explosions,  which  cause  volcanic 
eruptions,  cause  earthquakes,  and  these  always  ac- 
company tho  activity  of  volcanoes.  All  volcanoes 
ppear  to  exist  near  a  sea,  and,  by  the  matter  they 
eject,  to  have  some  communication  with  it.  A  vol- 
cano, in  1815,  in  Tambawa,  in  the  Indian  seas, 
shook  the  earth  one  thousand  miles  round.  It  filled 
the  air  with  ashes  three  hundred  miles,  and  roared 
at  that  distance  like  thunder.  Others,  as  jEtna,  &c. 
have  been  equally  terrific. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Haddonfield  quarterly  meeting  is  held  the 
fifth  day  following  the  second  second  day,  at 
Haddonfield,  in  the  third  and  ninth  months, 
and  at  Evesham,  in  the  sixth  and  twelfth 
months,  at  ten  o'clock;  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  the  day  previous,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  It  is  composed  of  five  monthly  meet- 
ings, viz.  Haddonfield,  Chester,  Evesham, 
Upper  Evesham,  and  Great  Eggharbour. 

Haddonfield  monthly  meeting  is  held  at 
Haddonfield,  the  second  second  day:  Had- 
donfield preparative  meeting  the  fifth  day  pre- 
ceding. 

Newton  preparative  meeting  the  first  fiith 
day  in  the  month;  all  at  ten  o'clock. 

Chester  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  Moore's 
town,  the  third  day  following  the  second  se- 
cond day. 

Chester  preparative  meeting  the  fifth  day 
preceding;  and  Westfield,  the  fifth  day  fol- 
lowing the  first  second  day;  all  at  ten  o'clock. 

Evesham  monthly  meeting  is  held  the  sixth 
day  following  the  first  second  day. 

Evesham  preparative  meeting  is  held  the 
fifth  day  following,  and  Easton  the  fifth  day 
preceding,  the  last  second  day;  all  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Upper  Evesham  monthly  meeting  is  held  at 
Medford,  the  seventh  day  following  the  first 
second  day. 

Upper  Evesham  preparative  meeting  the 
fifth  day  following;  and  Cropwell  the  fifth  day 
preceding  the  last  second  day;  all  at  eleven 
o'clock.  .  . 

Eggharbour  monthly  meeting  is  held  the 
first  second  day. 

Eggharbour  preparative  meeting  the  fifth 
day,  and  Galloway  the  fourth  day  preceding; 
all  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  midweek  meetings  for  worship,  are 
omitted  in  the  week  the  respective  monthly 
meetings  are  held. 


Professor  Brandt's  analysis  of  the  quantity  per  cent,  of 
Alcohol ,  or  pure  Spirit,  in  the  following  liquors  : 


Scotch  whiskey, 

54.32     Sherry, 

19.17 

Irish 

53.9       Claret, 

15.1 

Rum, 

53.68     Champagne, 

13.8 

Brandy, 

53.39     Goosebery, 

51.6       Elder, 

8.79 

22.9       Ale, 

6.87 

Madeira, 

22.27     Porter, 

4.2 

Currant, 

20.55     Cider, 

9.8  to  5.2 

Teneriffe, 

19.79 

In  the  Nicober  Islands  the  natives  build 
their  vessels,  make  the  sails  and  cordage,  sup- 
ply them  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and 
provide  a  cargo  of  arrack,  vinegar,  oil,  coarse 
sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  cordage,  black  paint,  and 
several  inferior  articles,  for  foreign  markets, 
entirely  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

People's  Magazine. 


Night-Blowing  Flowers. 
Children  of  night !  unfolding  meekly,  slowly, 

To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy  hours, 
When  dark  blue  heavens  look  softest  and  most  holy, 
And  glow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest  bowers. 
To  solemn  things  and  deep, 
To  spirit-haunted  sleep, 
To  thoughts,  all  purified, 
From  earth,  ye  seem  allied, 
O  dedicated  flowers  ! 
Ye,  from  the  crowd  your  vestal  beauty  turning, 
Keep  in  dim  urns  the  precious  odour  shrined, 
Till  steps  are  hushed  and  faithful  stars  are  burning, 
And  the  moon's  eye  looks  down,  serenely  kind  I 
So  doth  love's  dreaming  heart 
Dwell  from  the  throng  opart; 
And  but  to  shades  disclose 
The  inmost  thought  which  glows, 
With  its  pure  life  entwined. 
Shut  from  the  sounds  wherein  the  day  rejoices, 

To  no  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill ; 
But  yield  their  fragrance  with  the  faint  sweet  voices. 
Rising  from  hidden  founts  when  all  is  still, 


So  doth  lone  prayer  arise, 
Mingling  with  secret  sighs, 
When  grief  unfolds,  like  you, 
Her  breast,  for  heavenly  dew, 
In  silent  hours  to  fill. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

THE  PROPHET  SAMUEL. 

(Continued  from  page  118.) 

Saul  was  now  established  in  the  kingdom, 
and  gained  some  victories  over  the  Philis- 
tines; who,  however,  grievously  harassed  the 
Israelites  by  their  repeated  incursions 
Whilst  encamped  at  Gilgal,  he  incurred,  for 
the  first  time,  the  displeasure  of  Samuel,  by 
officiously  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  in  offering  a  burnt  sacrifice  before 
the  arrival  of  the  prophet.  This  first  devia- 
tion, which  might  appear  but  as  a  giving  way 
to  a  hasty  and  injudicious  zeal,  was  severely 
reproved  by  Samuel,  and  led  the  way  to  far 
greater  transgressions.  Some  years  after- 
wards, by  direction  of  Samuel,  Saul  went 
against  the  Amalekites,  with  a  divine  injunc- 
tion utterly  to  destroy  that  whole  people,  with 
all  that  was  theirs.  Samuel,  however,  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  the  Almighty  that 
Saul  had  not  performed  the  divine  command. 
Being  much  grieved  at  this  intelligence,  "he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  all  night;"  and  rising 
early  the  next  morning,  he  went  to  Gilgal, 
where  Saul  was  encamped  with  his  army. 
The  king,  conscious  of  his  fault,  but  wishing 
to  appear  fair  before  Samuel,  addressed  him 
with  a  fawning  hypocritical  salutation:  "Bless- 
ed be  thou  of  the  Lord:  I  have  performed  the 
command  11  ent  of  the  Lord."  To  which  Sa- 
muel merely  replied:  "  What  meaneth  then 
this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear?"  Saul 
had  been  tempted,  by  the  richness  of  the  spoil, 
to  save  the  best  of  the  cattle,  and  had  also 
spared  the  life  of  Agag,  the  king  of  Amalek. 
He  now  attempted,  in  vain,  to  excuse  him- 
self to  the  prophet  for  not  having  obeyed  the 
command,  utterly  to  destroy  them  all,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  the  blame  upon  his  peo- 
ple. "The  people,"  said  he,  "  took  of  the 
spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the  things 
which  should  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Gilgal." 
Samuel's  reply  was  such  as  to  strike  convic- 
tion into  the  breast  of  the  offending  monarch: 
"Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  of- 
ferings and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ?■  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken,  than  the  fat  of 
rams.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft, and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idol- 
atry. Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee  from 
being  king."  Saul  confessed  his  sin,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  the  purpose  of  the  Most 
High  to  give  the  kingdom  to  another,  more 
worthy  of  such  a  trust.  Samuel  slew  Agag 
in  the  presence  of  Saul,  arid  finally  retired  to 
his  house  at  Ramah,  where  he  continued  to 
mourn  over  the  rejected  king. 

The  Lord,  however,  after  a  time,  commis- 
sioned the  prophet  with  the  important  work  of 
anointing  a  successor  to  Saul  in  the  person  of 
David.  "How  long,"  said  the  Almighty, 
"  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  1  have  re- 
jected him  from  reigning  over  Israel  ?  Fill 
thine  horn  with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee 
to  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite,  for  I  have  provided 


me  a  king  among  his  sons."  Making  the 
performance  of  worship  and  sacrifice  the  pre- 
text for  his  journey,  Samuel  came  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  the  elders  of  the  town  were  trou- 
bled at  the  unexpected  arrival  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  personage.  The  prophet,  however, 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  assuring  them  of  the 
peacefulness  of  his  visit,  and  calling  them  to 
assist  in  offering  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  As 
he  had  been  informed  that  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse  was  the  destined  successor  to  the  king- 
dom, he  carefully  looked  upon  each  of  the 
seven  who  were  then  at  home,  in  order  to 
discern  which  of  them  was  chosen  of  God. 
The  fine  manly  form  of  the  eldest  led  him  at 
first  to  suppose  that  surely  the  Lord's  anointed 
was  before  him;  but  God  showed  him  his 
take:  "Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on 
the  height  of  his  stature;  because  I  have  re 
fused  him :  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  mar 
seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap 
pearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.' 
Finding  that  none  of  these  youths  was  the  pro 
per  person,  Samuel  said  to  Jesse,  "  Are  here 
all  thy  children  ?"  He  answered,  "  There 
remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold,  h 
keepeth  the  sheep."  Samuel  accordingly  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  brought  home.  David 
was  of  a  ruddy  complexion  and  of  a  comely 
youthful  person  and  countenance.  On  his 
arrival  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  "Arise, 
anoint  him,  for  this  is  he."  Samuel  then  took 
the  horn  of  oil  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  brethren;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward. 
Samuel  now  arose,  and  returned  to  Ramah. 
Saul  continued  for  some  years  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
departed  from  him,  and  he  became  subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy. 

The  days  of  this  aged  and  dignified  prophet 
now  drew  towards  a  close.  David  having 
come  forth  into  public  life,  and  having  incur- 
red the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Saul,  was 
ebliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  came  to  Samuel 
at  Naioth,  near  Ramah.  Saul  hearing  of  his 
flight  sent  messengers  to  take  him;  but  when 
they  arrived,  and  saw  a  company  of  prophets 
assembled,  and  Samuel  himself  presiding 
among  them,  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon 
them  also,  and  indued  them  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  A  second  and  a  third  deputation 
was  sent  by  Saul,  with  the  same  result.  The 
king  then  came  himself  to  Naioth,  and  was 
himself  affected  in  like  manner  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  which  baffled  his  schemes  of 
vengeance.  Shortly  after  this,  Samuel  died, 
being  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  All 
Israel  lamented  his  death  as  a  national  loss, 
and  buried  him  at  his  house  at  Ramah. 

On  a  review  of  his  character,  we  may  ob- 
serve, successively  developed,  the  excellent 
qualities  of  meekness  and  piety  in  youth;  vi- 
gilance, activity,  and  firmness  as  a  ruler ; 
perfect  integrity  as  a  judge,  and  faithfulness 
as  the  minister  and  prophet  of  Jehovah.  And 
even  in  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  the 
welfare  of  Israel  was  the  constant  subject  of 
his  meditations  and  his  prayers.  Two  books 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  his  name;  but  it 
is  evident,  from  the  mention  of  his  death 
made  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  first  of 


these,  that  only  a  part  should  be  ascribed  to 
him.  With  great  probability  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  at  least  the  first  twenty  chap- 
ters; and  some  have  conjectured  that  the  re- 
mainder of  these  two  books  was  composed  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  instituted  a  school  of  the  prophets 
near  Ramah,  probably  at  Naioth,  which  con- 
tinued long  after  his  time.  This  may  have 
been  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity,  to 
young  persons,  for  a  retired  and  religious  edu- 
cation; but  the  mention  made  of  it  in  scrip- 
ture is  so  merely  incidental,  that  little  can  now 
be  known  respecting  it. 

One  other  circumstance,  recorded  respect- 
ing the  prophet  Samuel,  seems  to  claim  a  brief 
notice  in  this  place.  About  two  years  after 
his  death,  the  Philistines  assembled  in  great 
force  against  the  nation  of  Israel,  whose  army, 
under  the  command  of  Saul,  encamped  amon" 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa.  Saul  was  dismay- 
ed at  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  enemy, 
and  would  gladly  have  received  counsel  from 
the  Lord,  whom  he  had  so  long  forgotten,  and 
who  now  refused  to  answer  him,  either  by 
dreams,  or  by  prophets,  or  by  Urim,  the  mys- 
terious breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  Seeinn- 
himself  thus  forsaken  of  God,  he  had  recourse 
to  witchcraft,  which,  in  his  earlier  and  better 
days,  he  had  publicly  denounced.  He  went 
in  disguise  by  night  to  a  woman  who  professed 
supernatural  arts,  and  who  resided  at  Endor, 
a  city  of  Manasseh,  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  two  or  three  leagues  from  Gilboa. 
Saul  desired  this  woman  to  bring  up  Samuel 
before  him,  that  he  might  consult  him  as  to 
the  event  of  the  expected  battle.  On  this 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  miraculous  and 
mysterious  interposition  of  the  divine  power. 
The  form  of  the  deceased  prophet  suddenly 
appeared,  to  the  consternation  of  the  woman, 
and  commissioned  with  a  message  of  woe  to 
the  abandoned  monarch.  He  was  informed 
that  the  kingdom  was  rent  from  him,  and  given 
by  the  Lord  to  David;  that  he  and  his  sons 
should  die  on  the  morrow  in  the  battle  ;  and 
that  his  army  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Phi- 
listines. Accordingly  the  next  day  the  Israel- 
ites were  slaughtered  by  their  enemies;  Saul's 
ons  were  slain,  and  he  himself  died  a  miser- 
ble  death,  falling  upon  his  sword  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  celebrated 
for  this  event,  still  retain  the  name  of  Djebel 
Gilbo,  djebel  being  the  Arabic  word  signify- 
ing a  mountain.  The  range  runs  nearly  pa- 
with  the  Jordan,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  on  its  western  side,  and  between  Beth- 
han,  or  Scythopolis,  and  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. They  attain,  in  some  parts,  the  height 
of  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  overlook, 
towards  the  west,  the  whole  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  melancholy  event  abovementioned  was 
pathetically  lamented  by  the  royal  Psalmist  in 
the  following  tender  strain:  "  The  beauty  of 
srael  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places; — how  are 
the  mighty  fallen  !  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain 
upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings;  for  there 
the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away, 
the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

In  returning  homeward  from  the  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  his  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  he  should  meet  with  some 
trial  for  the  gospel's  sake  on  the  way,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass,  at  a  place  called 
Long  Clawson,  in  the  Vale  of  Beaver.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  it,  viz  : — 

"  We  came  to  a  Friend's  house,  one  Ed- 
ward Hallam,  where  we  lodged  that  night, 
and  Friends  hearing  of  us  came  to  see  us,  and 
desired  us  to  stay  a  meeting  with  them  next 
day;  but  I  enquired  of  them,  how  things 
were  with  them,  whether  they  were  quiet  ? 
for  I  was  sure  we  should  be  disturbed,  yet  I 
durst  not  deny  a  meeting  with  them,  yet  I  kept 
all  to  myself:  they  told  me  as  yet,  they  had 
met  with  no  trouble,  but  said,  the  priest  had 
threatened  of  late  :  however,  we  agreed  to 
have  a  meeting  the  next  day,  and  I  told  them, 
it  might  so  fall  out,  that  they  might  be  fined 
twenty  pounds  for  me;  they  answered,  if  thou 
wilt  venture,  we  will:  so  it  was  resolved  on. 
That  night  in  my  sleep,  the  Lord  showed  me 
the  meeting  in  the  meeting  house,  and  let  me 
see  a  company  of  great  dogs  come  in  and  fall 
on  us,  and  rear  up  at  us,  with  their  fore-feet 
upon  our  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  worry 
us;  and  one  seemed  to  be  upon  me,  and  had 
got  my  left  arm  in  his  mouth,  but  I  lifted  up 
my  right  hand  and  knocked  him  down,  and 
down  they  all  came,  and  went  away,  and  we 
had  a  good  meeting  after,  and  looked  one 
upon  another  to  see  if  any  were  hurt,  and  no 
man  had  so  much  as  his  skin  broken,  so  we 
parted.  And  next  day  before  the  meeting  was 
gathered,  as  soon  as  1  came  within  sight  of 
the  meeting  house  door,  I  saw  the  priest  and 
officers  of  the  town  with  two  informers  in 
soldiers'  coats  going  thither;  and  I  saw  they 
were  pressing  to  get  into  the  meeting  house, 
insomuch  that  I  was  afraid  they  would  get  in 
before  me  and  keep  me  out,  but  I  hastened  all 
I  could,  and  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and 
got  in  before  the  priest  and  officers,  though 
soon  after  they  came  in,  and  went  to  taking 
names,  but  were  so  confounded,  that  it  was 
observed,  they  asked  their  own  town's  people 
their  names,  though  they  knew  them  well 
enough.  After  some  time  the  power  of  the 
Lord  arose  in  me,  and  I  kneeling  down,  went 
to  prayer,  so  my  right  hand  was  lifted  up,  and 
they  fell  and  got  away  out  of  the  meeting. 
The  priest  and  constable  took  horse  and  went 
about  four  miles,  to  fetch  a  justice,  whom 
they  brought  back  wilh  them  to  the  meeting, 
though  it  was  ended  before :  but  the  informers, 
by  the  help  they  had  got,  kept  us  in,  till  the 
justice  and  priest  came;  so  we  all  sat  silent : 
then  the  justice  asked,  '  What  is  here  to  do?' 
And  after  some  pause,  1  stood  up,  and  went 
before  him,  and  told  him,  '  That  we  were 
there  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  to  wait  upon, 
and  worship  him  according  to  his  own  will  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not  in  any  contempt  of 
authority;  and  though  we  had  some  of  us 
wives  and  children,  and  some  estates  in  the 
world  to  lose,  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  suffer 
it  so  to  be,  yet  we  durst  do  no  otherwise  than 


we  did,'  or  to  this  effect.  He  asked  me  my 
name,  and  where  I  dwelt,  which  I  told  him; 
so  he  went  on  and  took  names  through  all  the 
meeting,  and  fined  me  twenty  pounds  for 
preaching,  and  the  rest  five  shillings  apiece 
tor  hearers.  This  was  about  the  time  called 
midsummer,  and  about  the  time  called  Mi- 
chaelmas after,  he  sent  up  a  warrant  by  the 
informer,  to  Justice  Gilbert  of  Locka,  and  he 
gave  them  his  warrant  to  the  constable  to  dis- 
train of  me  for  twenty  pounds.  The  night 
before  they  came,  I  being  laid  down  in  my 
bed,  a  great  exercise  fell  upon  me;  I  waited 
to  see  what  it  would  come  to,  and  it  increas- 
ing upon  me;  I  thought  I  was  walking  upon  a 
very  fine  green  place,  and  saw  a  storm  com- 
ing, with  a  very  strong  wind,  upon  which  I 
resolved  to  stand  it,  and  set  myself  so  as  I 
thought  to  stand  fast,  and  not  be  moved;  but, 
the  storm  came  upon  me,  and  took  me  up,  but 
I  was  filled  with  the  power  of  God;  and  when 
it  was  over,  I  considered  of  this  exercise,  and 
it  came  into  my  mind,  that  it  did  not  come  to 
me  for  nothing,  for  I  thought  the  Lord  had 
something  for  me  to  do,  and  I  felt  him  very 
sweetly  with  me  ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
Lord,  what  wouldst  have  me  to  do  ?  Then 
the  word  of  the  Lord  arose  in  my  heart,  saying, 
sell  all  that  thou  hast:  after  this  I  fell  to  rest, 
and  next  morning  I  went  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  Tupton;  when  I  came  there,  I 
heard  that  two  red  coats  were  gone  up  to 
Monyash  to  distrain  my  goods,  and  the  rumour 
was,  all  that  I  had  must  be  taken  from  me, 
for  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel,  for  that 
was  my  crime,  and  nothing  else,  praised  be 
the  Almighty  for  ever  !  So  I  acquainted  the 
meeting  with  the  exercise  I  had  in  my  bed, 
that  night  before,  and  how  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  bidding  me  sell  all,  and  I 
desired  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  '  Whether  I 
should  sell  all  actually,  or  give  up  all,  and  let 
all  go  patiently  and  freely  for  the  truth's  sake, 
if  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  suffer  me  to  be  so 
tried  with  the  loss  of  all  ?'  And  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  that  I  should  give  up  all 
into  the  Lord's  hand:  and  though  at  that  time 
I  owed  moneys  both  to  Friends  and  others, 
which  would  have  set  me  hard  to  have  paid  it 
on  a  sudden,  without  selling  what  I  had  in 
mine  own  possession,  for  I  had  much  owing  me, 
but  could  not  get  it  in  suddenly,  whatsoever 
came  on  me,  but  most  I  owed  was  to  Friends, 
and  they  were  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  and 
came  to  me,  and  were  very  tender  to  me,  and 
encouraged  me  to  give  up  all  freely,  and  if  all 
went,  they  would  be  content  to  take  things  as 
they  were,  or  as  it  did  fall.  A  precious  day 
it  was,  and  the  Lord's  power  was  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  I  was  strengthened, 
praises  to  our  God  for  ever ! 

"  I  came  home  that  night,  and  the  two  in- 
formers were  come  to  town  with  a  warrant 
from  one  Justice  Gilbert.  They  sent  for  the 
constable,  who  heard  that  I  was  not  at  home 
over  night,  upon  which  he  refused  to  come 
till  the  next  morning:  but  on  the  next  morn- 
ing early,  I  sent  for  a  man  of  the  church  of 
England,  to  whom  I  owed  ten  pounds  ;  he 
came  and  I  delivered  goods  into  his  hand  to 
sell  and  pay  himself,  and  give  me  the  over- 
plus: so  he  took  them  and  was  well  pleased  to 


see  ray  honest  care  of  him.  To  another  man 
I  owed  three  pounds,  but  it  happened  he  had 
a  cow  of  mine  in  his  grounds:  so  I  sent  to 
him  to  keep  her  for  his  money,  or  sell  her,  and 
pay  himself,  and  give  me  the  overplus.  Then 
what  I  owed  to  Friends,  I  was  easy  about, 
seeing  they  had  been  so  kind,  and  tender,  and 
gave  up  theirs  freely. 

"  Soon  after  this  was  done,  I  saw  the  con- 
stable go  into  a  neighbour's  house,  to  whom 
I  went  and  spoke  to  him;  but,  poor  man  !  be 
was  full  of  trouble,  and  wanted  counsel;  when 
he  saw  me,  he  said  to  me,  '  You  have  brought 
yourself  into  trouble,  and  me  too,'  and  was 
very  passionate.  '  Man,'  said  I,  '  I  have  done 
no  man  any  wrong,  I  would  not  have  thee 
troubled,  for  if  thou  wilt  distrain  thou  mayst, 
but  if  thou  wilt  take  my  counsel,  I  will  tell 
thee  what  I  would  have  thee  to  do;'  he  asked 
me,  '  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?'  said 
I,  '  Send  these  men  away,  and  tell  them,  if 
thou  needest  assistance,  thou  canst  call  to  thy 
neighbours  :'  he  was  pleased  with  my  advice, 
and  went  up  to  the  inn;  but  before  he  left  me, 
the  informers  came,  and  they  knew  me,  and 
said,  '  I  was  the  man,'  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  How 
doth  Justice  Lister  ?  I  thought  he  had  been 
more  moderate,  than  to  have  prosecuted  the 
law  against  me  to  this  height.' 

"  Then  they  both  went  away  to  the  inn,  and 
the  constable  also  followed  them;  I  staid  a  lit- 
tle and  weighed  in  my  mind,  what  to  do  ; 
whereupon  I  felt  freedom  to  go  to  the  inn  also, 
and  found  the  informers  at  meat,  and  talked 
with  them,  enquiring  of  Friends  at  Clawson, 
how  they  stood  ?  And  whether  any  shrunk  ? 
They  told  me,  indeed  Friends  suffered  deeply. 

"  Now  the  constable  and  some  neighbours 
were  in  another  room,  and  called  me  to  come 
to  them,  but  when  I  came  they  said  to  me, 
'  Are  you  so  mad  to  stay  with  your  enemies?' 
'  Ah,'  said  I,  '  we  must  love  our  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  and  despitefully  use  us.' 
'  Ah,'  said  they,  '  It  is  well  for  you  if  you  can 
do  so,  for  we  cannot.' 

"Now  the  informers  came  to  take  leave  of 
the  constable,  and  told  him,  '  They  did  be- 
lieve I  was  an  honest  man,  and  they  would 
have  him  be  as  favourable  to  me  as  he  could,' 
saying,  '  It  would  not  be  much,  if  the  town's 
men  would  pay  it  for  him;  for,'  said  they  '  we 
heard  as  we  came  up  the  country,  that  he  was 
an  honest  man.'  Then  they  begged  of  the 
constable,  to  give  them  some  money  to  help 
them  home,  for  they  had  above  thirty  miles  to 
go,  upon  which  he  gave  them  six  pence. 

"  When  they  were  gone,  the  constable 
came  down,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  into  my  house,  but  he  staid  in  the 
street,  hanging  down  his  head  very  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  Some  of  the  town  offered  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, and  take  it  up  again  as  I  could  pay  it, 
hut  I  could  not  with  freedom  do  it;  but  while 
I  was  at  the  inn,  some  of  the  chief  women  of 
the  town  came  to  my  house,  and  finding  no- 
body in  it  but  my  wife,  they,  against  her  mind, 
violently  took  all  the  best  of  the  goods  away, 
and  carried  them,  on  purpose  to  save  them  for 
us,  to  a  neighbour's  house,  so  that  when  I 
came  home,  and  saw  the  goods  gone,  I  was 
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sorry,  and  asked  my  wife,  how  it  was  ?  She 
told  me,  she  could  not  help  it,  and  whithei 
they  had  carried  them  she  could  not  tell 
for  they  would   do  it,  whether   she  would  or 

"  Now  I  went  out,  and  invited  the  consta- 
ble to  come  in,  but  he  desired  me  to  shut  the 
door  on  him;  I  answered  him,  nay,  for  I  had 
done  no  wrong,  nor  was  I  afraid  of  any  man, 
and  besides,  I  was  not  free  to  shut  my  doors; 
then  he  came  in,  and  sat  down  in  much  trou- 
ble, hanging  down  his  head. 

"  After  some  time,  we  had  some  warm  meat 
ready  for  dinner,  and  we  invited  him  to  dine, 
he  loused  up  himself  and  eat  with  us,  and 
after  dinner,  he  went  and  sat  down  again  as 
before  in  much  trouble. 

"  At  last  I  began  to  think,  what  to  do  with 
him  ?  For  no  way  opened  to  him  how  to  do, 
and  it  went  hard  with  him  to  distrain,  for  he 
seemed  confounded  :  then  I  spoke  and  told 
him,  '  He  might  write  down  what  goods  there 
were,  he  saw  how  things  were,  and  I  could 
not  help  it,  and  that  he  might  leave  them  with 
me,  for  I  would  not  make  them  away,  if  he 
did  not;  and  he  also  might  proclaim  them  at 
the  Market-Cross,  and  in  the  Steeple-house, 
and  if  any  body  would  buy  them,  let  thern 
come  to  buy  them  at  my  house.' 

"  This  proposal  he  liked,  and  did  according- 
ly, but  when  people  heard  them  proclaimed, 
they  wished  sad  things  to  such  as  bought  any 
of  them:  so  that  none  were  sold. 

"  Soon  after  this,  the  sessions  came,  whi- 
ther the  constable  went,  and  meeting  with 
Justice  Gilbert  of  Locka,  who  granted  the 
warrant,  and  another  called  Sir  Henry  Every, 
he  went  to  them,  and  offered  to  deliver  them 
his  warrant,  and  his  bill  of  goods  that  he  had 
distrained,  and  told  them  that  he  could  not 
sell  them;  but  said  Justice  Gilbert  to  him,  '  If 
you  cannot  sell  them  in  Derbyshire,  you  must 
carry  them  into  Yorkshire:'  '  No,'  replied  Jus- 
tice Every,  'what  need  of  that,  sir?  You 
granted  out  your  warrant,  and  you  have  done 
your  office ;  and  good  fellow,'  said  he  to  the 
constable,  '  thou  hast  executed  thy  warrant, 
and  hast  done  thy  office,  if  thou  canst  not  sell 
them,  thou  canst  but  go  thy  ways  home,  and 
let  it  be  as  it  is:'  for  he  was  chief  justice  in 
that  county,  and  loved  honest  Friends,  but 
hated  hypocrites,  and  was  much  against  proud 
priests:  also  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  his 
lady  had  spoke  to  him  before  to  be  tender  of 
me,  as  he  was  ever  after. 

"  After  this,  when  I  was  a  prisoner,  he  laid 
hold  of  every  twig  of  encouragement  till  he 
got  me  out  again:  and  when  King  James  put 
out  his  proclamation,  which  some  would  have 
hindered  me  the  benefit  of,  he  spoke  to  the 
judge,  and  got  me  discharged. 

"  The  constable  came  home,  and  told  me 
what  had  passed  with  great  joy,  that  he  came 
off  so  finely,   and  that  my  goods  were  saved. 

"  Thus  the  Lord  delivered  me,  defended, 
and  pleaded  my  cause  in  the  time  of  need: 
oh  !  his  mercies  were  great  to  me  at  this  time, 
he  filled  me  with  the  holy  spirit  that  day  the 
informers  were  with  me;  so  that  sometimes  I 
have  been  ready  to  say,  that  if  I  had  had  an 
house  full  of  goods  to  lose,  I  could  freely  part 
with  it,  for  the  sake  of  truth. 


" '  For  to  us  it  is  given  in  the   behalf  ofj  for  himself.     He  loves  us  too  well  to  suffer 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  in  him,  but  also  to 'any  rival  in  our  affections. 

I  have   read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and 


suffer  for  his  sake;  and  all  that  will  live  godl 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution:'  and 
it  is  cause  of  great  joy,  when  we  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  him,  and  he  that  loseth 
any  thing  for  his  sake,  shall  receive  an  h 
dred-fold  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting;  '  And  if  we  suffer  with  him, 
we  shall  reign  with  him;  but  if  we  deny  him, 
he  also  will  deny  us  :'  so  they  are  counted 
happy  that  endure;  for  he  that  endures  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved:  therefore  we  are  exhorted 
to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  hold  it  fast, 
lest  any  take  our  crown,  which  he  freely 
gives  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.'  " 
2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Spirit  of  the  World  and  its  Amusements. 
In  looking  through  several  numbers  of  that 
highly  valuable  semi-monthly  publication, 
"  The  Christian  Library,"  published  by  Key 
&  Biddle  of  this  city,  my  attention  was  parti- 
cularly attracted  to  an  interesting  memoir  of 
Mary  Jane  Graham,  from  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend;"  being  part  of  two  letters  addressed 
to  her  young  friends,  wherein  the  incompati- 
bility of  mere  worldly  amusements  with  faith- 
fulness and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  Chris- 
tian is  discussed.  S.  R. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  Lord's  dealings 
with  his  redeemed  children  speak  this  lan- 
guage— "Cease  ye  from  man."  Put  not 
your  trust  in  any  earthly  comforter.  Lean 
not  on  any  arm  but  the  arm  of  your  Beloved. 
"  For  the  hearts  of  the  people"  of  this  world 
"  are  full  of  idols."  Self  is  the  great  idol  that 
is  loved  and  honoured  more  than  God.  Then 
comes  a  multitude  of  lesser  things,  all  subser- 
vient to  this  one  ;  and  if  some  little  corner  in 
the  heart  is  reserved  for  God,  or  if  the  sha- 
dow of  a  throne  is  set  up,  where  he  may  sit 
on  solemn  occasions,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  idol,  then  they  think  all  is  going  on  well; 
and  God  loved  as  much  as  he  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  loved  by  creatures  who  have 
such  a  press  of  business  on  their  hands.  But, 
my  beloved  friend,  we  may  not  do  so.  God 
has  purchased  us  for  his  own  inheritance,  will 
have  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  depen- 
dence; and  though  we  must  rejoice  in  the 
friends  he  gives  us,  yet  we  must  not  think  we 
cannot  do  without  them;  or  that  we  should  go 
on  better,  if  we  had  more  of  their  help. 
Christ  is  all  sufficient,  and  teaches,  comforts, 
and  reproves  in  his  own  time  and  way,  and  by 
his  own  means,  without  any  need  of  our  di- 
rection. In  looking  back  to  every  event  of 
my  life,  since  I  have  known  something  of  the 
grace  of  God,  I  find  that  there  never  has  been 
any  thing  on  which  I  very  much  depended, 
but  God  has  straightway  removed  or  embitter- 
ed that  thing,  or  in  some  way  made  it  useless 
to  me,  till  I  returned  to  place  my  whole  de- 
pendence on  him.  But  let  us  not  accuse  our 
dearest  Lord  of  acting  unkindly  towards  us  in 
sending  these  disappointments  ;  for  he  only 
takes  away  other  help  and  props,  to  make  room 


scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it,  or  what 
to  make  of  it.  O  that  you  had  some  better 
counseller  than  I  !  for  I  know  not  how  to  ad- 
vise you.  I  fear  lest  you  should  think  me 
strict  and  gloomy,  if  I  tell  you  all  I  think; 
but  I  will  tell  you,  since  you  desire  it;  and  I 
know  that  God  is  "able  and  willing  too"  to  give 
you  joys  so  much  superior  to  every  worldly 
amusement,  that  you  will  wonder  you  could 
ever  think  them  worth  a  thought.  1  must  say 
then,  that  the  world  and  worldly  amusements, 
appear  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  real  Christian;  and  that  we  never 
can  enjoy  happy  converse  with  God  till  we 
give  them  up.  The  Christian  is  described  in 
the  scriptures,  as  "  the  temple  of  the  living 
God."  Now  where  the  holy  God  takes  up 
his  abode,  surely  that  heart  must  be  sanctified 
and  set  apart  from  every  common  use,  wholly 
devoted  to  his  service.  But  can  God  and  the 
world  reign  in  the  same  heart,  or  as  it  were 
reign  by  turns  ?  Shall  we  admit  the  Lord  of 
glory  in  the  morning,  and  shut  him  out  in  the 
evening,  while  we  are  going  to  a  ball  or  play? 
for  we  may  be  well  assured  he  will  not  go  with 
us  there.  The  spirit  of  the  world  which 
reigns  in  such  places,  is  quite  opposite  to  his 
spirit;  and  "the  friendship  of  the  world," 
which  is  there  sought,  "  is  enmity  with  God." 
I  know  this  would  be  called  uncharitable;  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  charitable  than  the 
Bible:  and  surely  experience  proves  it  to  be 
true  ;  for  go  into  any  fashionable  assembly 
whatever,  and  there  begin  to  speak  of  those 
things  of  which  we  ought  to  talk,  "  when  we 
are  sitting  in  the  house,  and  when  we  walk 
by  the  way,  and  when  we  lie  down,  and  when 
we  rise  up;"  and  see  if  politeness  itself  can 
suppress  a  smile  at  your  strange  and  unwar- 
rantable impertinence,  in  forcing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  to  subjects,  which  they 
are  met  for  the  very  purpose  of  forgetting. 
No,  my  dear  friend,  that  cannot  be  a  proper 
place  for  a  Christian,  where  religion  is  the 
thing  that  must  not  be  named:  and  where 
even  something  in  our  hearts  will  tell  us,  that 
such  subjects  are  out  of  place.  Neither  can 
you  say,  your  own  heart  may  be  as  well  em- 
ployed there  as  elsewhere;  for  the  very  sweet- 
est meditation  on  heavenly  things  (if  we  could 
thus  meditate  in  the  midst  of  vanity.)  would 
be  spoiled  by  the  thought,  that  there  were  none 
who  enjoyed  like  communion  with  ourselves; 
and  we  should  soon  have  to  "  seek  with  Joseph 
a  place  to  weep  in,"  to  weep  over  our  compa- 
nions and  friends,  who  are  thus  "  feeding  on 
ashes,"  delighting  themselves  in  things  which 
cannot  profit.  The  fact  is,  when  Christians 
are  at  a  place  of  worldly  amusement  (if 
Christians  are  to  be  found  who  will  venture 
themselves  so  unguardedly  into  Satan's  strong 
places,)  they  must  either  have  heavenly 
thoughts  (and  then  the  amusement  would  ap- 
pear so  vapid,  disgusting,  and  uninteresting, 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  stay  it  out:) 
or  else,  if  the  amusement  is  an  amusement  to 
them,  it  fills  their  hearts  with  a  crowd  of  vain 
thoughts,  shuts  out  Christ,  and  lets  in  self 
and  the   world,  and   so   prepares   room   for 
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doubts,  and  fears,  and  much  bitter  repentance, 
before  the  spirit  will  again  shine  upon  a  heart 
which  has  so  wantonly  despised  his  grace. 

But  many  will  say — "All  this  may  take 
place  if  we  stay  at  home;"  our  worldly  hearts 
may  let  in  many  intruders  there;  and  we  may 
be  compelled  to  own,  that  we  should  have 
been  as  well  at  any  place  of  public  resort,  as 
in  our  own  room,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but 
our  own  heart.  This,  1  confess,  is  our  shame 
and  misery,  that  we  are  so  often  entangled  in 
vain  and  worldly  thoughts.  But  surely,  it 
does  but  make  the  argument  stronger  against 
indulging  in  any  thing  which  tends  to  foment 
such  thoughts.  If  we  are  so  weak,  why  go 
into  temptation,  against  which  the  strongest 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  1  We  may  fall 
into  a  worldly  frame  of  mind  in  the  absence 
of  any  worldly  pleasures  ;  but,  because  we 
have  got  a  cruel  enemy  within,  shall  we  go 
and  expose  ourselves  to  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  without  ?  Let  us  at  least  have  the 
comfort  of  not  having  gone  in  quest  of  our 
misery.  Temptations  enough  will  come  to 
us;  let  us  not  go  to  them.  Besides  it  seems 
to  me  but  mocking  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  to  say  one  hour — ''Lead  us  not  into 
temptation" — when  we  have  coolly  made  up 
our  mind  to  rush  into  it  the  next.  From  the 
evil  of  such  a  temptation,  can  we  hope  that 
he  will  deliver  us?  Let  me  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  sweet  precept  of  our  Lord — "  Let 
your  loins  be  gilded  about,  and  your  light 
burning;  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that 
wait  for  their  Lord,  when  he  will  return  from 
the  wedding;  that  when  he  comelh  and  knock- 
eth,    they   may  open   10    him   immediately!" 

Now,  dear  ,  I  am  sure  you   would  not 

choose,  that  your  Lord  should  come  for  you, 
while  engaged  in  worldly  amusements;  nor 
would  you  feel,  that  he  found  you  watching; 
nor  would  you  be  ready  to  "  open  immediate- 
ly ,•"  but  would  rather  ask  time  to  collect 
your  scattered  thoughts,  and  trim  your  wasted 
lamp. 

I  do  earnestly  desire,  that  the  blessing  of  ;. 
single  eye  and  undivided  heart  may  be  yours. 
There  is  no  comfort  in  being  an  undecided 
Christian;  and  Christ  himself  has  declared 
that  such  a  character  is  hateful  to  him.  You 
ask  me — "  How  we  are  to  wean  our  hearts 
from  the  world  ?"  I  know  no  other  answer, 
but  that  which  the  scripture  gives.  A  believ- 
ing view  of  Jesus  must  make  the  world  look 
dark  and  insignificant:  and  whenever  we  begin 
to  love  it  too  much,  we  have  only  to  apply  to 
him,  who  has  said  to  us — "  Be  of  good  cheer; 
I  have  overcome  the  world;"  and  his  mighty 
power  shall  be  put  forth  to  enable  us  to  over- 
come it  also.  I  used  to  make  many  resolutions 
against  a  worldly  spirit,  and  try  many  ways  to 
break  myself  of  it;  and  these  resolutions  were 
repeatedly  broken;  but  now  1  have  but  one 
way;  I  try  to  take  my  heart  to  Jesus,  believ- 
ing that  the  victory  is  already  mine  for  his 
sake.  Lord,  thou  hast  promised  that  "  sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  me."  Thou 
hast  said,  that  every  one  that  is  "  born  of 
thee  overcometh  the  world."  Fulfil  thy  gra- 
cious promise,  and  make  me  "more  than 
conqueror"  in  thy  might !  Thou  hast  "  given 
thyself  for  my  sins,  that  thou  mightest  deliver 


me  from  this  present  world;"  and  wilt  thou 
now  leave  me  to  be  taken  captive  by  this  evil 
world  ?  The  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world,  as  "  a  strong  man  armed,  who  keepeth 
his  goods  in  peace,"  must  continue  to  have 
possession  of  our  hearts,  till  Christ,  who  is 
"stronger  than  the  world,"  break  in  and  claim 
the  house  of  the  strong  man,  as  a  mansion  for 
his  spirit  to  dwell  in. 

You  must,  I  think,  have  misunderstood  my 
meaning  about  worldly  company  and  amuse- 
ments. Let  us  but  have  a  right  motive  for 
doing  so,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  go  into 
any  company  whatever.  The  Bible  affords  us 
two  valuable  rules  for  all  our  actions,  and  if 
we  could  set  them  always  before  our  eyes,  I 
believe  we  should  seldom  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
conduct  we  ought  to  pursue.  "  Whether 
therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  And — what 
soever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  by  him."  This  seems  to  me 
the  great  and  marked  distinction  between  the 
Christian  and  the  worldling.  The  one  lives  to 
himself;  the  other  "  to  him  who  died  for  him 
and  rose  again."  The  one  consults  his  own 
pleasure,  ease,  and  safety,  "  leans  to  his  own 
understanding,"  and  seeks  his  own  glory.  The 
other  prays  that  his  will  may  be  quite  swallow 
ed  up  in  the  will  of  Jesus,  "  ceases  from  his 
own  wisdom,"  and  makes  "  Christ  his  wis 
dom." 

It  cannot  be,  however,  for  the  glory  of  God 
that  we  should  show  ourselves  morose  and  un- 
sociable. The  friends  and  relations  we  have 
are  his  gifts,  and  therefore  must  not  be  despis- 
ed or  neglected.  Besides,  we  ought  to  bea 
in  mind,  that  the  redeemed  of  Christ  are  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  "  a  peculiar  people,"  creat 
ed  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  very  purpose 
of  "showing  forth  his  praises;"  and  how  can 
we  do  this,  if  we  shut  ourselves  out  altogether 
from  the  world  ? 

With  regard  to  the  theatre,  and  amusements 
of  this  kind,  Christians  must  have  little  to  do 
if  they  can  find  time  for  them.  But  if  they 
could  find  time  for  them,  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  what  business  they  can  find  there. 
Are  not  the  sentiments  usually  uttered  in  such 
places  quite  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of 
God's  word  ?  Are  not  pride,  vain  glory,  self- 
destruction,  hatred,  dissipation,  unlawful  at- 
tachment?, held  up  to  our  admiration  in  many 
theatrical  compositions,  considered  as  trivial 
faults  in  most  of  them,  and  detested  upon 
right  principles  in  none  ?  You  profess  as  a 
Christian  to  make  Jesus  your  happiness.  What 
can  you  find  here  to  bring  you  intoeommunion 
with  him  1  You  profess  to  make  his  glory 
your  aim.  Can  you  then  sit  with  complacency, 
and  hear  a  company  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
with  immortal  soul;--,  uttering  sentiments  which 
only  tend  to  make  them  despise  Christ  and  his 
ways  ?  I  was  once  induced  to  attend  "  Mat- 
thews at  Home,"  and  shall  never  forget  the 
sensation  I  felt,  when  he  told  us  how  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  good  kind  of  man,  but  too 
religious,  had  tried  to  keep  him  from  coming 
on  the  stage.  When  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
the  merriment  expressed  in  every  face,  I  could 
not  help  saying  to  myself,  "  This  is  no  place 


forme;  there  are  no  lovers  of  Christ  here;  for 
"  charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,'  as  those 
poor  deluded  people  are  doing." 


THE    PRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  25,  1834. 


The  motion  made  before  the  vice  chancel- 
lor in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  granting  to 
Friends  the  use  of  one  of  their  meeting  houses, 
and  also  of  the  burial  ground,  has  been  argued, 
and  the  subject  now  waits  his  decision — which 
may  be  expected  soon. 

It  is  stated  that  a  bill  for  suppression  of 
lotteries  was,  some  day  last  week,  taken  up  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  passed 
without  opposition.  A  bill  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, we  learn,  is  pending  in  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut.  In  North  Carolina  it  seems 
a  similar  measure  was  proposed,  but  resulted 
in  a  conclusion  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  at  present. 

Harrisburgh,  Jan.  21. 
The  bill  entitled  an  "  Act  to  incorporate 
and  endow  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  was  passed  on 
second  and  third  reading.  The  bill  appro- 
priates $10,000  immediately,  and  $10,000 
when  citizens  shall  have  subscribed  $20,000, 
and  purchased  a  lot  and  erected  buildings, 
and  also  $160  for  each  student  educated  by 
the  state,  for  sixty  years,  provided  the  sum  in 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $9000. 

A  subsequent  letter  from  Harrisburg  says, 
the  bill  had  passed  the  senate  with  two  amend- 
ments, which  do  not  affect  the  principles  or 
appropriations  as  reported  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. It  is  remarked  that  on  the 
final  vote  in  the  senate,  not  one  nay  is  re- 
corded against  the  passage. 

Friends'  Pocket  Remembrancer  for  the 
year  1834,  containing  a  calendar  interleaved 
with  writing  paper  for  memorandums,  an  ac- 
count of  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  other 
valuable  information  convenient  for  reference, 
price  12£  cents.  In  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished about  the  1st  of  next  month  by  Uriah 
Hunt,  19  North  Third  street. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  ferrmle  branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting,  wdl  be  held 
on  fifth  day  afternoon,  the  30th  inst.,  at  three 
o'clock,  at'lhe  depository,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Henry  street,  the 
week  before  last,  Edward  Willis,  son  of  John  R. 
Willis,  to  Ann  Augusta  Cock,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thos. 
Cock,  all  of  New  York. 
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SCENES  IN   RLSSIA. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

The  doctrines  of  the  Russian  church  are 
precisely  those  of  the  Greek  ;  and  so  is  its 
constitution,  except  that  the  former  has  cast 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople and  acknowledges  no  head  but  the 
emperor.  The  secession  from  the  eastern 
church  took  place  under  Peter  the  Great, 
who  found  that  the  patriarch  possessed  more 
influence  in  his  dominions  than  consisted  with 
his  own  autocracy.  The  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  synod  held 
periodically  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  formed  of 
clergy  under  the  presidency  of  a  layman. 

The  Greek,  like  the  Romish  clergy,  are 
divided  into  secular  and  monastic.  The  for- 
mer are  generally  men  of  low  birth  and  very 
illiterate.  Possessing  no  influence  from  ei- 
ther rank  or  erudition,  they  seldom  rise  in 
their  associations  above  the  lowest  orders  of 
society.  The  profession  usually  descends 
from  father  to  son  ;  consequently,  men  are 
brought  into  the  church  by  the  mere  contin- 
gencies of  birth,  devoid  of  all  religious  feel- 
ing, and  even  against  inclination.  Hence 
their  immoral  lives  and  total  neglect  of  their 
cures.  A  secular  priest  is  obliged  to  be  a 
married  man.  While  single,  he  is  not  admis 
sible  to  ordination ;  but  once  in  orders,  he 
must  remain  "  the  husband  of  one  wife;"  if 
she  die,  he  is  not  allowed  to  wed  another. 
The  priests  are  paid  by  the  produce  of  lands 
appropriated  to  them  by  the  crown  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  by  gratui- 
ties for  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  houses 
of  the  seigneurs  ;  and  by  fees  on  occasions 
of  marriages  and  births.  They  wear  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  loose  robes  of  any  colour. 
The  hair  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  back, 
and  cherished  with  Israelitish  pride  on  the 
chin. 

The  monastic  clergy  are  subject  to  rules 
similar  to  (hose  by  which  the  same  body  is 
governed  in  the  Romish  church.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  high  conical  cap,  long  veil, 
and  black  gown.  The  discipline  of  monas- 
teries is  very  severe,  and  vows  once  entered 
into  admit  of  no  dispensation.     The  regular 


clergy  are  divided  into  seven  grades,  through 
which  they  rise  according  to  merit  or  interest. 
The  first  is  that  of  monk;  then  prior,  hegou- 
menos,  (or  abbot  of  a  smaller  institution,)  and 
archimandrite  (or  abbot  of  a  large  monas- 
tery:) to  these,  succeed  the  hiatus  orders  of 
bishop,  archbishop,  and  metropolitan.  In 
education  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  superior 
to  the  secular  clergy;  and,  no  doubt,  are  so: 
but  their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  if 
I  may  judge  from  three  whom  we  encounter- 
ed in  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski, 
the  principal  monastic  institution  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, forms  a  curious  exception  to  the 
general  acquaintance  with  other  tongues  dis- 
played by  the  Russians  as  a  nation.  The 
three  monks  referred  to  were  addressed  by 
our  party,  anxious  to  elicit  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  monastery,  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  Latin,  and  English:  but  the 
only  reply  we  could  obtain  was  a  sentence  of 
Russ. 

No  Russian  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, under  pain  of  banishment  to  Siberia  ; 
at  the  same  time  great  liberality  is  exercised 
towards  Fins,  Lavonians,  and  foreigners  in 
general;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  bespeak 
ing  the  religious  toleration  of  the  government, 
that  in  the  street  in  which  the  Greek  church 
of  the  Virgin  of  Kazan  is  situated,  Catholics, 
Armenians,  Lutherans,  and  three  other  sects 
of  protestants,  have  their  respective  places 
of  worship.  Till  lately,  Jews  met  with  equal 
indulgence  ;  but  about  three  year3  ago  some 
of  their  tribe  were  found  guilty  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  custom-laws,  and  the  whole 
body  were  banished  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Only  forty-eight  hours  were  allow- 
ed for  the  disposal  of  their  property,  though 
many  possessed  large  houses  and  an  extensive 
stock  in  trade.  The  necessity  existing  for 
immediate  sale  induced  crafty  purchasers  to 
bid  only  half  the  value,  and  the  loss  sustain- 
ed in  consequence  was  as  severe  as  the  ukase 
was  arbitrary  and  cruel.  The  order  was  sub- 
sequently modified  with  regard  to  Moscow, 
where  Jews  are  allowed  to  remain  forty-eight 
hours  at  a  time  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  An 
understanding  with  the  police  officers  has 
converted  this  into  a  permission  of  permanent 
residence  ;  for  those  who  have  houses  in  the 
city  take  a  walk  outside  tne  gates  eveiy  se- 
cond day;  and,  violating  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
punctually  obey  its  letter.  Roman  catholics, 
except  Jesuits,  are  tolerated  equally  with 
protestants;  but  the  late  emperor  banished 
the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions  for  attempt- 
ing to  proselyte  members  of  the  Greek 
church. 

Numerous  festivals  are  observed  by   the 
Russians,  and  celebrated  with  much  religious 


pomp  and  pageantry.  Each  Wednesday  and 
Friday  is  nominally  a  fast  day;  but  the  four 
great  annual  fasts,  namely  that  of  the  Virgin, 
comprising  the  first  fifteen  days  of  August, 
and  those  of  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and 
Lent,  are  rigidly  observed  by  all  eood  Chris- 
tians. The  last  two  of  these  continue  during 
six  and  seven  weeks-  respectively.  That  of 
Lent,  with  the  ensuing  carnival  of  Easter,  is 
the  most  famous.  For  an  account  of  it  I  am 
dependent  on  verbal  information  and  such 
books  as  chance  to  fall  in  my  way. 

During  seven  weeks  preceding  Easter  the 
Russians  are  prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh 
or  produce  of  animals;    the   restriction  ex- 
tending even  to  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.     A 
curious  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  nobles, 
soldiers,  and  most  employes  of  government, 
who  are  required  to  fast  during  the  last  two 
weeks  only:  the  imperial   family  keep  holy 
but  seven  days  in  Lent.     This  previous  ab- 
stinence prepares  all  parties  for  the  enjoy- 
ment (if  enjoyment  it  can  be  called)  of  a 
week  of  revelry  and  gluttony,  during  which 
they  indulge   in   every  species   of  excess;  as 
though  the  uncurbed  license  of  the  appetites 
were  no  less  a  matter  of  religious  duty  than 
the  fast  previously  observed.     The  Sunday 
before  Easter  the  churches  are  adorned  with 
houghs  and   artificial  fruits.     The  following 
Thursday,  the  archbishop  assembles  a  large 
body  of  monastic  clergy,  and  exhibits  to  a 
crowded  congregation  a  representation  of  the 
Saviour  washing   the   apostles'  feet;  himself 
acting  the  part  of  our  Lord,  while   twelve 
priests  supply  the  place  of  the  apostles.     On 
Easter-eve  a  model  of  the   holy  sepulchre  is 
presented  to  the  people.     During  this  day, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  fast,  the  markets  are 
filled  with  viands  of  every  species.     The  only 
business  performed  is  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  components  of  the  morrow's  feast. 
Large  carts  full  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
sweetmeats,  are  seen  in  the  streets ;  and  night 
awaited  with  all  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm, 
gluttony  and  wantonness.     Some  time  before 
idnight  the  people  crowd  to  the  churches, 
hich   remain   full   of   anxious    expectants, 
bearing  in  their  hands   tapers  whose  concen- 
trated blaze  diffuses  a  brilliant   light  around. 
A  priest  informs  them  that  the  bishop  is  gone 
to  ooaroh   for  the  body  of  the   Saviour.     As 
the  clock  strikes   twelve,  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary  are  thrown  open  ;  the  bishop,  sump- 
tuously appareled  and  decked  with  a  profusion 
of  jewels,  marches  forth.     A  long  retinue  of 
priests,  similarly  diessed,  follows  ;  and   the 
bishop  proclaims  to  the  audience — Christos 
voscress;  that  is,  "  Christ  has  risen  !"     This 
declaration  is  received  with  shouts  of  exul- 
tation; the  bells  ring  a  joyful  peal;  and  the 
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choir  strikes  up  a  hymn  of  praise  in  honour 
of  the  risen  Saviour.  When  this  is  conclud- 
ed, the  bishop  and  priest  throw  themselves 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  crawl  all  round 
the  church,  kissing  the  pictures  of  saints  and 
other  sacred  relics.  The  spectators  follow 
their  example;  but  preferring  living  to  in- 
animate objects  of  salutation,  they  set  about 
kissing  one  another:  then,  leaving  the  church, 
commence  an  inordinate  meal  which  lasts, 
with  little  intermission,  for  a  week. 

During  this  period  the  same  custom  of  sa- 
lutation is  continued  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to 
equals,  but  prevails  among  acquaintances 
however  different  in  birth,  education,  age,  or 
sex.  A  noble  lady  cannot  refuse  a  kiss  from 
tbo  mean"0'  peasant  if  hp  advaace  ui!<^  «■" 
egg  in  his  hand  in  token  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  fast,  and  the  words  Christos  voscress  on 
his  tongue.  She  is  obliged  by  her  religion 
to  receive  the  egg  with  courtesy,  to  return  the 
kiss  in  kind,  and  to  reply,  Vies  tiny  voscress, 
"  Verily  he  is  risen."  The  habit  of  personal 
salute  obtains  more  among  the  Russians  than 
any  of  the  other  continentalists.  After  the 
first  introduction  of  a  gentleman  to  a  lady, 
he  kisses  her  hand  whenever  they  meet, 
while  she  gracefully  returns  the  compliment 
on  his  cheek. 

The  festivities  of  Easter  continue  with  al- 
most savage  exuberance  for  a  week;  but  there 
are  few  or  no  breaches  of  the  peace.  It  is  a 
singular  trait  in  the. character  of  the  natives, 
that  amidst  all  their  boisterous  sports  and 
licentious  revelries,  they  never  quarrel;  and 
whenever  anger  is  excited,  seldom  as  it  is, 
it  vents  itself  in  words.  Their  language  con- 
tains a  remarkable  variety  of  terms  of  abuse, 
with  which  they  are  satisfied,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  more  brutal  expedient  of 
blows. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  may 
emphatically  be  called,  as  Burke  with  less 
propriety  designated  Calcutta,  a  "  city  of 
palaces;"  for  the  royal  residences  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  most  of  the  public  buildings 
might,  from  their  architectural  magnificence, 
be  mistaken  for  such.  That  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Michael,  with  the  imperial  Taurida  and 
Anichkoff,  is  in  the  interior  of  the  capital ; 
those  of  Oranienbaum,  Yelagine,  Kammenoi, 
and  several  others,  are  outside  the  town.  I 
have  visited  many,  and  have  found  them  ele- 
gant and  picturesque  as  country  chateaux,  or 
excelling  in  the  severer  grandeur  of  metro- 
politan palaces.  Besides  these,  are  three  of 
a  highly  imposing  character,  which  peculiarly 
attract  the  traveller's  notice,  being  all  situated 
together  on  the  same  quay  of  the  Neva,  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  long  facade  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. They  are  called  respectively,  the 
Marble-palace,  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Win- 
ter-palace. The  first  of  these  derives  its 
name  from  the  material  of  which  the  columns 
are  formed.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is 
built  of  granite;  the  upper  of  a  dark  stone, 
which  is  either  marble  or  gray  granite.  A 
peculiar  splendour  is  communicated  to  this 
structure  by  the  massive  capitals  and  base- 
ments of  the  pillars  which,  as  well  as  the 
balconies,  are  composed  of  bronze  richly 
gilt.     It  was  originally  built  for  Count  Orloff, 


the  favourite  of  Catherine  the  Second;  and 
afterwards  tenanted  by  the  late  King  of  Po- 
land, who  here  terminated  his  unfortunate 
career.  It  is  now  uninhabited  ;  and,  for  some 
reason,  strangers  are  not  admitted. 

Separated  by  a  little  space  from  the  Marble- 
palace  is  that  called  the  Hermitage,  which 
Catheiine  the  Second  set  apart  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  life.  Every  quarter  of  the 
world  ha3  contributed  to  supply  this  superb 
edifice  with  something  valuable  in  the  depart- 
ments of  art  or  science.  Besides  the  collec- 
tion of  cameos,  jewels,  statues,  antiques, 
and  books,  there  is  a  gallery  of  paintings 
which  would  be  esteemed  good  even  in  Rome 
or  Florence.      Ascending  the  staircase,  we 
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one  door  of  which  leads  to  a  conservatory  of 
trees  called  the  Winter-garden  ;  beyond  th 
is  another  called  the  Summer-garden,  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  formed  of  soil  and 
elevated  on  masonry  to  a  height  of  more  than 
forty  feet.  This  artificial  garden  must 
been  the  result  of  prodigious  labour;  but  in 
St.  Petersburg,  all  public  works  are  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  that  fills  a  stranger  with  as 
tonishment.  Under  a  despotic  monarchy  no 
one  dares  find  fault  with  demands  made  by 
government  on  the  purse  of  the  people.  To 
enter  on  a  description  of  the  Hermitage 
would  be  to  involve  myself  in  the  labour  of 
a  month ;  and  as  I  have  already  referred  you 
to  a  work  wherein  all  that  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark in  the  capital  has  been  described  with 
nteresting  minuteness,  I  will  only  add  that  I 
never  before  visited  a  building  which  excited 
such  sentiments  of  pleasure,  admiration,  and 
astonishment. 

The  Hermitage,  though  a  distinct  build- 
ing, is  attached  to,  and  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  Winter-palace,  which  was  built  in 
the  last  century.  This  is  the  largest  royal  resi- 
dence in  Europe,  occupying  an  area  of  forty- 
five  thousand  square  yards,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  a  thousand  inmates.  The 
basement  and  upper  stories  are  built  in  differ- 
ent styles  of  architecture,  so  that  the  exterior 
is  cumbrous  and  inelegant.  The  most  splen- 
did apartment,  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
world,  is  the  great  hall  of  St.  George,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  by  sixty,  surrounded  by 
forty  marble  columns  in  double  rows,  with 
capitals  and  pedestals  richly  gilt. 

Before  dismissing  the  palaces,  I  may  men- 
tion that  there  is  one  at  a  village  called 
Tzarskoe  Celo,  or  the  emperor's  village, 
twenty-two  wersts  from  St.  Petersburg,  to 
which  Monsieur  Djunkorski,  one  of  the  coun- 
sellors of  state,  from  whom  I  have  received 
great  kindness,  drove  me  in  his  carriage  the 
day  before  yesterday.  In  our  way  we  stop- 
ped at  the  establishment  of  an  enterprising 
English  Quaker,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  under  government  in  draining  the 
morasses  around  the  capital.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  his  house  now  stands  in 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  corn-fields,  in  a  spot 
which  had  probably  never  before  been  trod 
den  by  man.  A  little  further  on,  we  passed 
through  two  villages,  allotted  to  a  German 
colony,  whose  industry  has  diffused  an  air  of 
comfort  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  gene 


ral  appearance  of  a  Russian  village.  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  a  description  of  the  pa- 
lace at  Tzarskoe  Celo,  which  exhibits  the 
same  profuse  magnificence  as  the  royal  dwell- 
ings at  St.  Petersburg,  but  contains  only  two 
rooms  strikingly  characteristic  ;  the  one,  co- 
vered from  floor  to  ceiling  with  amber;  the 
other  lined,  half  way  up  its  walls,  with  lapis 
lazuli ;  the  floor  being  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  rooms  where  Alexander  sat  and 
transacted  the  chief  business  of  his  empire, 
as  well  as  the  bed-room,  with  the  hard  mat- 
tress  on  which  he  slept,  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
garded with  great  interest.  This  suite  of 
apartments  is  said  to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  he  left  them.     His  hat  and  gloves  are 
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pocket  handkerchief  on  the  table.  These 
rooms  are  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased. 


Observations  on  the  Gymnotus,  or  Electrical 
Eel. 
To  the  description  furnished  last  week,  of 
the  mode  of  catching  the  Electrical  Eel,  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  the  following  very  curious 
account  from  the  same  source  of  the  galvanic 
or  electric  properties  of  that  extraordinary 
animal,  is  a  very  suitable  appendage. 

The  galvanic  electricity  of  the  gymnotus 
causes  a  sensation  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  specifically  distinct  from  that  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  a  Ley-den  jar,  or  even  the  voltaic 
pile.  The  same  observation  has  been  made 
respecting  the  torpedo,  or  electric  ray.  In 
the  gymnotus,  however,  the  difference  that 
does  exist  is  the  more  striking  in  proportion 
as  the  shocks  are  greater.  No  man  exposes 
himself  rashly  to  the  first  discharges  of  a 
strong  and  highly  irritated  gymnotus.  If,  by 
accident,  a  shock  be  received  before  the  fish 
is  wounded  or  tired  out  by  the  pursuit,  this 
shock  is  so  painful,  that  it  is  impossible  even 
to  find  an  expression  to  describe  the  nature  of 
the  sensation.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  experienced,  from  the  discharge  of  a 
large-sized  Leyden  jar,  a  shock  so  dreadful  as 
one  which  I  received  on  placing  my  feet  on  a 
gymnotus  which  had  just  been  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  I  felt  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
an  acute  pain  in  the  knees,  and  in  almost 
every  joint  of  the  body.  A  blow  upon  the 
stomach,  a  stone  falling  on  the  head,  a  vio- 
lent electric  explosion,  produce  instantly  the 
same  effect.  We  distinguish  nothing  when 
the  whole  nervous  system  is  affected  at  once. 
To  experience  the  difference  believed  to  exist 
between  the  sensations  produced  by  the  voltaic 
pile  and  electrical  fishes,  the  latter  must  be 
touched  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  weakness.  In  that  case  we  observe, 
that  the  electrical  eels  and  torpedos  cause 
twitching?  of  the  muscles  (subsultus  tendinum), 
which  are  propagated  along  the  arm,  from  the 
part  resting  on  the  electric  organ  up  to  the 
elbow.  This  trembling,  which  is  now  visible 
externally,  slightly  resembles  the  very  slight 
commotions  produced  by  our  artificial  electri- 
cal apparatuses.     M.  Bayon,  some  time  ago, 
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was  struck  with  this  difference ;  and  the  com- 
mon people,  to  characterise  the  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  sensation,  still  confound,  so  to 
say,  the  cause  with  the  effect,  and  call  the 
gymnotus,  Tremblador  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  Anguille  tremblante  in  French  Gui- 
ana. In  fact,  on  touching  these  electrical 
fishes,  we  seem  to  feel  at  every  shock  a  vi- 
bration, an  internal  trembling,  which  lasts  for 
two  or  three  seconds,  and  which  is  followed 
by  a  painful  numbness. 

If  the  sensation  which  is  experienced  on  the 
contact  of  the  electric  eel  be  different  from  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  voltaic  pile  or  Ley- 
den  jar,  it  is,  however,  very  analogous  to 
the  pain  caused  by  applying  zinc  and  silver  to 
wounds  on  the  back  and  on  the  hand.  These 
wounds,  which  1  have  myself  made — one  by 
means  of  the  blistering  fly,  and  the  other  by 
a  slight  incision — have  furnished  abundant  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  effect  of  electrical  fishes,  and 
that  of  the  galvanic  current  established  by  the 
application  of  different  metals  upon  the  human 
body. 

After  having  handled  gymnoti  for  four  hours 
consecutively,  we  felt,  even  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, a  pain  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  a 
debility  in  the  muscles,  and  a  general  uneasi- 
ness, which  was,  without  doubt,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  long  and  violent  irritation  of  the 
whole  nervous  system.  M.  Vander  Lott,  sur- 
geon at  Essequibo,  has  published  in  Holland 
a  Memoir  on  the  Medical  Properties  of  the 
Electrical  Eel.  Mr.  Bancroft  assures  us,  that 
at  Demerara  they  are  employed  for  the  cure 
of  paralytic  subjects;  but  in  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies they  know  nothing  of  this  property  in 
the  gymnotus.  The  ancients,  however,  made 
use  of  the  galvanic  electricity  of  the  torpedo, 
according  to  Scribonius  Largus,  in  cases  of 
headache,  megrims,  and  gout.  And  such  is 
all  we  know  respecting  medical  electricity 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  savages  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Persons  most  accustomed  to  electric  shocks 
support,  with  repugnance,  those  given  by  a 
torpedo  one  foot  four  inches  in  length;  but  the 
power  of  a  gymnotus  is  ten  times  greater,  as 
we  have  seen  by  its  effect  upon  horses.  It 
often  happens,  in  taking  young  crocodiles  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  little  fishes,  in 
the  same  net  with  gymnoti,  that  the  fishes  are 
found  dead,  and  the  crocodile  expiring.  The 
Indians,  in  such  cases,  say  that  the  young 
crocodile  had  not  time  to  tear  the  net,  because 
the  gymnotus  had  paralysed  and  put  him  hors 
de  combat.  These  terrible  fishes,  although 
carnivorous  and  of  an  aspect  hideous  as  the 
serpent,  are  nevertheless  in  some  measure 
docile,  and  naturally  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion. Much  less  active  than  our  eels,  they 
readily  accustom  themselves  to  their  new  pri- 
son; they  eat  every  thing  that  is  offered  them, 
but  without  manifesting  a  great  voracity. 
They  do  not  discharge  their  violent  shocks 
unless  irritated;  and  then  especially  if  tickled 
along  the  under  part  of  the  body,  at  the  trans- 
parent part  of  the  electric  organs,  at  the  pec- 
toral fin,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  and  especially  if 
the  skin  be  touched  near  the  gill-cover.  All 
these  parts  seem  to  be  the  most  sensible,  for 


here  the  skin  is  thinnest  and  least  loaded  with 
fat. 

Fishes  and  reptiles  which  have  never  before 
felt  the  shocks  of  a  gymnotus,  do  not  seem  to 
be  warned  of  their  danger  by  any  particular 
instinct.  Although  its  form  and  size  are  ra- 
ther imposing,  a  little  tortoise  which  we  put 
into  the  same  tub  approached  it  with  confi- 
dence; it  wanted  to  hide  itself  under  the  eel's 
belly;  but  scarcely  had  it  touched  it  with  the 
end  of  one  of  its  feet,  when  it  received  a 
shock,  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  kill  it,  but  strong 
enough  to  make  it  retire  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble. From  that  moment  the  tortoise  would 
no  longer  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  torpedo. 
And  so,  in  all  the  pools  or  streamlets  which 
it  inhabits,  one  finds  very  few  fishes  of  any 
other  species.  The  gymnotus  Often  kills 
without  devouring  ils  victim.  It  instinctively 
regards  as  an  enemy  every  thing  that  ap- 
proaches it.  Like  a  cloud  surcharged  with 
the  electric  fluid,  he  conies  upon  the  fish  he 
means  to  destroy;  when  at  a  short  distance 
from  it,  he  rests  for  a  (e\v  seconds,  necessary 
perhaps  to  prepare  the  storm  that  is  to  burst, 
and  then  hu>ls  his  thunder  against  his  devoted 
enemy. —  Voyage  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  Encvcl'ip.iiiia  Americana. 

One  of  the  points  which  have  occasioned 
the  greatest  division  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  the  penitentiary  system,  relates  to 
solitary  confinement.  One  party  contend  that 
this  should  be  made  the  very  basis  of  prison 
discipline,  and  have  carried  their  principles 
into  effect  in  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania: others  strenuously  oppose  it.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  the  article  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, in  this  work,  are  rather  unfavourable 
to  the  plan  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
question  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  as  many 
misconceptions  on  this  subject  exist  among 
those  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  refor- 
mation of  prisons,  we  have  thought  it.  not  im- 
proper to  give,  in  this  place,  a  view  of  some 
of  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  uninterrupted  solitary 
confinement.  All  that  will  be  attempted  will 
be  to  touch  upon  the  main  features  of  the 
question,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions,  de- 
rived from  the  writer's  own  experience,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  appear  that  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement,  as  now  practised  in 
the  eastern  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  is  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  making  prisons  schools 
of  reformation,  instead  of  schools  of  corrup 
tion.  The  more  light  there  is  thrown  upon 
this  subject,  the  better  for  the  cause.  Strong, 
and  in  our  opinion,  unfounded  prejudices 
against   the   system   of  solitary   confinement, 
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for  their  enlightened  views  and  strenuous  la 
hours  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  late 
William  Roscoe,  for  instance,  was  extremeh 
hostile  to  the  system,  as  appears  from  severa 
pieces  which  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline.  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, addressed  to  him  a  Letter  on  the 
Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania,  (Ph 
delphia,  1827,)  from  which,  and  from  another 


production  of  this  gentleman,  we  shall  present, 
to  our  readers  various  extracts  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  We  would  also  refer  the 
reader,  for  more  particular  information  than 
our  limits  will  allow,  to  other  publications  of 
Mr.  Vaux,  who  is  indefatigable  in  promoting 
the  education  of  children  and  the  correction 
of  criminals.  The  publications  to  which  we 
allude  are  Notices  of  the  Original  and  Suc- 
cessive Efforts  to  improve  the  Prison  Disci- 
pline in  Philadelphia,  and  to  reform  the  Penal 
Law  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1826;)  a 
Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  New- 
Year's  Day,  1827  (Philadelphia,  1827;)  and  a 
Letter  to  Bishop  White,  the  President,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
(U.  ollovlatwg  «h„  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 
in  No.  8,  vol.  i.  of  the  Journal  of  Law  (Phila- 
delphia, 1830.) — Before  going  into  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  we  would  remark  that  it  is 
believed  liy  many  foreigners,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania penitentiary  system  has  been  aban- 
doned in  the  very  state  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  following  passage  from  the  mes- 
sage of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
legislature  of  that  state  (Dec.  6,  1832,)  shows 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  throws  light  upon 
other  points  in  question: — "  Our  penitentiary 
system,"  says  governor  Wolf,  "  as  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  of  the 
first  importance,  in  reference  as  well  to  the 
security  of  the  persons  and  property,  as  to  the 
general  morals  of  our  citizens;  and,  so  far  as 
regards  the  eastern  penitentiary,  the  philan- 
thropic advocates  of  penitentiary  reform  may 
justly  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  suc- 
cess with  which  their  exertions  have  been 
crowned,  in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection  a 
system  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties. 
The  government  of  this  prison  has  been  con- 
ducted, in  regard  as  well  to  its  economy  as  its 
discipline,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation; and  the  experiment  of  tbe  efficacy  of 
solitary  confinement  with  labour,  so  far  as 
there  has  been  opportunity  to  test  it,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
among  its  friends.  On  the  25lh  October,  1829, 
the  first  convict  was  received  into  the  eastern 
penitentiary;  and  from  thence  until  the  1st 
November,  1832,  the  whole  number  admitted 
amounted  to  132  males,  and  4  females,  con- 
victed of  various  offences.  On  the  day  last 
mentioned,  there  remained  in  confinement 
ninety  male  and  four  female  prisoners.  The 
whole  numher  discharged  between  the  above 
dates,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  sentence, 
was  twenty-eight:  nine  died,  and  five  were 
pardoned.  One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  in- 
stitution, bears  strong  testimony  in  favour  of 
its  discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single 
convict  discharged  from  this  prison  has  ever 
been  returned  to  it;  which  would  seem  to 
prove  pretty  clearly,  eilher  that  a  thorough 
reformation  has  been  produced,  or  that  a  dread 
of  a  repetition  of  the  unsocial  manner  of  life 
which  had  proved  so  irksome  before,  has  de- 
terred from  the  commission  of  crimes  within 
those  limits  of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction 
would  insure  a  sentence  to  the  eastern  peni- 
tentiary.    The  annual  accounts  of  the  prison 
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are  not  closed  until  the  30lh  of  November, 
I  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  ascertain, 
with  accuracy,  how  far  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  available  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution.  It  is  believed  that, 
for  the  present,  they  will  pay  all  except  the 
salaries  of  the  officers;  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that,  as  soon  as  the  prison  shall  have  been 
fully  organised,  the  entire  expenses  will  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  experiment  made  in  the  eastern 
penitentiary  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that 
solitary  confinement  with  labour  does  not  im- 
pair the  health  of  those  subjected  to  that  spe- 
cies of  discipline.  The  prisoners  work  to 
more  advantage  :  having  no  opportunity  for 
conversation  or  amusement,  they  eagerly  de- 
sire employment:  here  all  communication  ■= 
cut  off;  no  one  knows  his  fellow  prisoner;  no 
acquaintance  is  formed  ;  no  contamination 
takes  place;  the  convict  sees  no  one,  holds 
communion  with  no  one,  except  such  as  will 
give  him  good  advice;  he  is  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  he  has  every  inducement  to  grow 
better,  but  little  temptation  to  grow  worse: 
here  thought  and  reflection  will  crowd  upon 
the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  solemn  impres 
sions,  and  for  moral  and  religious  instruction 
The  discipline  established  in  this  prison;  the 
manner  of  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  building  itself,  and  of  the  cells  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  confined  and  employed,  are 
admitted,  by  all  who  have  turned  their  atten 
tion  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary  reform,  to 
possess  decided  advantages  over  those  of  any 
other  establishment  designed  for  similar  ob- 
jects, in  this  or  any  other  country.  Foreign- 
ers, whose  especial  business  it  has  been  to 
visit  the  penitentiaries  in  this  country,  gene 
rally,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  informa 
tion  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  penitentiary 
punishment,  and  its  efficacy  in  producing 
formation  in  those  subjected  to  its  discipline, 
have,  with  one  voice,  awarded  the  meed  of 
merit  to  that  established  in  the  eastern  peni 
tentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  the  satis 
faction  to  inform  you  that,  of  the  400  addi- 
tional cells  recently  directed  by  the  legislature 
to  be  constructed,  100  are  finished,  and  will 
be  ready  as  soon  as  the  plastering  shall  have 
become  sufficiently  dry  to  receive  prisoners 
1 18  more  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and 
the  whole  number  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  season."  The  report 
to  be  made  upon  the  eastern  prison  during  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsy) 
vania,  we  understand,  will  contain  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  the  advantages  of  the  system 
and  an  account  of  essential  improvements  in 
the  architecture  of  the  prison.  In  the  articli 
on  Prison  Discipline,  in  the  body  of  this  work 
it  is  said  that,  "  unless  some  decided  advan 
tage  is  to  be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  sys 
tern,  (the  Pennsylvania  plan  of  separate  con 
finement,)  it  (the  Auburn  system)  ought  to  be 
preferred."  We  believe  that  the  Pennsyl 
nia  system  affords  many  advantages  which  can 
be  but  partially  attained  by  the  Auburn  sys 
tern,  or  not  at  all;  and  that  it  is  the  best  suit 
ed,  of  all  the  prison  systems  yet  devised,  to 
the  demands  of  the  age.  All  persons  agree 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent 


prisoners  from  contaminating  each  other.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  wherever  a  number 
of  persons,  who  have  openly  transgressed  the 
laws  of  society,  or  whose  characters  are  cor- 
rupt, are  brought  together,  and  allowed  to 
have  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  each 
individual  has  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  worst.  The  intercourse  of  the  vicious 
is  mutually  corrupting,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  intercourse  of  good  men  is  mutually  im- 
proving. To  prevent  this  contamination,  all 
agree  that,  during  the  night,  every  prisoner 
should  be  separately  confined;  but  many  have 
thought  that,  during  the  day  time,  the  crimi- 
nals engaged  in  common  work  may  be  so 
strictly  watched  that  no  communication  can 
take  place  among  them.  In  order  to  effect 
this-  -which  is  tho  system  followed  at  Auburn 
— a  very  severe  discipline  has  necessarily  been 
resorted  to.  No  criminal  is  allowed  to  speak 
to  a  fellow  prisoner:  the  meals  are  taken  in 
the  separate  cells.  Beating  by  the  keepers 
must  be  allowed,  or  the  discipline  cannot  be 
enforced;  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how 
severe  a  discipline  is  required  to  suppress  that 
desire  of  communication  which  is  so  deeply 
planted  in  human  nature,  and  to  counteract 
the  artifices  of  a  host  of  adepts  in  cunning,  to 
suppress  looks,  signs,  &c.  Mr.  Lynds,  who 
built  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  who  must  be  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  the  system  of  discipline  pur- 
sued in  the  prisons  of  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing, 
says  that  his  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  find 
keepers  who  were  not  too  lenient.  We  would 
also  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston  (the  present  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  framer  of  the  code  of  Louisi- 
ana) to  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  Oct.  25,  1828, 
(and  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  public 
prints,)  concurring  in  the  opinion  that  com- 
munication can  be  prevented  only  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  only  by  the  use  of  very  great  se- 
verity, if  the  convicts  work  together  in  the 
day  time.  See  also  the  Introductory  Report 
to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  explanatory 
of  the  Principles  on  which  the  Code  is  found- 
ed, being  part  of  the  Penal  Law  prepared  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edward  Living- 
ston ;  printed  separately  by  Carey,  Lea  & 
Carey,  (Philadelphia,  1827.)  But  all  this  se- 
verity is  avoided  in  the  system  of  permanent 
separate  confinement.  Communication,  and 
consequent  contamination,  cannot  take  place; 
and  yet  the  system  requires  neither  stripes  nor 
any  punishment  in  order  to  enforce  it.  It 
works  calmly  and  steadily,  without  subjecting 
the  convict,  by  continually  repeated  punish- 
ment, to  a  continual  recurrence  of  disgrace 
for  misdemeanors  which  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  are  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  commit.  But  even  if  we  could 
nhtain  entirely  the  desired  end — interrup- 
tion of  communication — by  the  Auburn  sys- 
tem, would  this  system  be  desirable  on  other 
accounts?  The  article  on  Prison  Disci 
pline,  speaking  of  solitary  confinement 
says,  "  In  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night 
the  voice  of  religious  instruction  is  heard 
and,  if  any  circumstances  can  be  imagined, 
calculated  to  impress  the  warnings,  the  en- 
couragements, the  threats  or  the  hopes  of  re 


ligion  upon  the  mind,  it  must  surely  be  those 
of  the  convict  in  his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen 
and  unheard,  and  where  nothing  can  reach 
him  but  the  voice  which  must  come  to  him,  as 
it  were,  from  another  world,  telling  him  of 
things  which,  perhaps,  never  entered  into  his 
mind;  telling  him  of  God,  of  eternity,  or  fu- 
ture reward  and  future  punishment,  of  suf- 
fering far  greater  than  the  mere  physical 
endurances  of  the  present  life,  and  of  joy  in- 
finitely beyond  the  pleasures  he  may  have 
experienced."  This  effect  certainly  may  take 
place;  but  it  cannot  occur  often  if  the  convict 
is  in  his  cell  only  during  the  night,  when  his 
time  will  be  principally  spent  in  sleep;  and, 
though  the  nights  of  winter  afford  much  more 
time  than  is  required  for  this  purpose,  men 
can  accustom  themselves  to  very  protracted 
slumbers,  especially  if  they  have  never  been 
accustomed  to*  reflection,  which  must  be  the 
case  with  most  convicts.  The  great  object 
referred  to  in  the  above  passage  can  be  ob- 
tained, in  our  opinion,  only  by  separate  con- 
finement day  and  night.  The  greatest  step, 
we  believe,  which  a  convict  of  the  common 
sort  can  make  towards  reformation,  is  from 
thoughtlessness  tothoughtfulness.  Few  of  those 
committed  to  prisons  are  accustomed  to  think: 
it  is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  became 
guilty.  Surrounded  as  they  are,  in  the  Au- 
burn system,  by  a  variety  of  objects  during 
the  day,  they  cannot  feel  the  same  inducement 
to  reflection  as  under  the  pressure  of  constant 
solitude.  It  is  difficult,  even  for  a  man  ac- 
customed from  his  youth  to  reflection,  and  to 
a  mode  of  life  which  offers  a  great  variety  of 
objects  and  subjects,  to  entertain  himself  in 
long-continued  solitude.  He  must  occupy  his 
mind  with  himself.  The  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  own  experience,  having 
been  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  period 
during  a  time  of  political  persecution  ;  and, 
though  he  was  not  haunted  with  remorse,  and 
had  more  resources,  from  the  habits  of  his 
past  life,  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of 
the  inmates  of  prisons,  he  can  testify  to  the 
power  with  which  solitude  forces  a  man  to 
make  himself  the  subject  of  his  contemplation 
— a  power  which  can  hardly  be  realised  by 
one  who  has  not  felt  it.  How  strongly  must 
it  operate  on  the  common  convict !  Deprived 
of  most  of  the  resources  of  educated  men  ; 
constantly  reminded  of  the  cause  which 
brought  him  into  this  situation;  undisturbed 
by  any  distracting  objects;  enveloped  in  silence 
— he  needs  must  thinlc.  This  power  of  soli- 
tude was  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  antiquity,  who  retired  from  the  walks  of 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  tasks  by 
undisturbed  contemplation.  The  labour  which 
the  convict  performs  in  his  cell,  and  which  is 
indispensably  necessary,  does  not  disturb  him, 
because  it  soon  loses  the  distracting  power  of 
novelty;  and,  though  it  will  engage  him  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  him  from  sinking  into  tor- 
pid sullenness,  (as  experience  shows,)  it  does 
not  interrupt  his  contemplations.  When  he 
has  once  begun  to  reflect,  he  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  virtue  is  preferable  to  vice,  and 
can  tranquillise  his  troubled  mind  only  by  re- 
solving on  reformation  :  he  must  at  last  seek 
comfort  in  the  mercy  of  that  Being  who  creat- 
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ed  him  in  his  goodness,  and  who  will*  receive 
him,  notwithstanding  his  guilt,  if  he  is  sincere 
in  his  repentance.  This  will  be  the  natural 
course  of  most  prisoners  in  uninterrupted  so- 
litary confinement,  judging  from  the  observa- 
tion which  we  have  made  on  convicts  thus 
confined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "TheFriend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  137.; 

It  is  well  for  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  fre- 
quently to  look  back  at  the  origin  of  our  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  to  contemplate  "  the 
great  fight  of  afflictions,"  the  long  and  pain- 
ful suiferings,  through  which  our  forefathers 
passed,  and  by  the  patient  endurance  of  which 
they  purchased  for  us  those  privileges  and 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  we  now  enjoy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  set  too  lightly  by  the 
profession  of  Quakerism,  and  estimate  both 
its  principles  and  its  advantages  far  below 
their  real  importance.  Could  we  see  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
which  characterised  Friends  in  the  beginning 
— witness  their  constancy,  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, when  subjected  to  the  cruel  ordeal  of 
the  scourge  or  the  stocks — the  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  innocent  prisoners  languishing  in 
noisome  dungeons,  for  conscience  sake,  during 
periods  of  from  three  to  nineteen  years,  sepa- 
rated from  their  bereaved  and  helpless  fami- 
lies, and  forbidden  to  contribute  aught  toward 
their  support — the  faithfulness  of  women  and 
children  in  facing  the  tempest  of  persecution, 
fearless  of  suffering,  in  order  that  they  might 
maintain  their  religious  meetings  when  all  the 
men  were  imprisoned, — and  the  joy  and  peace 
with  which  others  triumphantly  met  an  igno- 
minious death,  rather  than  violate  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — if  the 
spirit  of  the  world  has  not  blunted  our  sensi- 
bilities, and  rendered  us  indifferent  to  the 
things  which  belong  to  our  everlasting  peace, 
the  prospect  must  surely  put  us  to  shame,  and 
harply  rebuke  the  lukewarmness  and  apathy 
)t  the  present  day.  The  profession  of  Qua- 
kerism is  now  rather  respectable  than  other- 
wise; and  as  such,  we  are  willing  to  embrace 
it  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  take  care  not 
to  render  any  of  its  peculiar  characteristics 
strikingly  obvious  in  our  conduct,  and  rather 
retire  into  the  shade,  as  though  we  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  religion,  than  nobly  and  fear- 
lessly act  out  its  requirements.  How  delicate 
and  refined  have  we  become — how  studious  of 
mode  and  polish — how  eager  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  in  our  houses  and  fu 
and  persons,  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  for 
fear  we  should  be  thought  narrow  and  bigot- 
ed, or  looked  upon  as  mean  and  old  fashion- 
ed. What  would  a  Fox,  or  Burrough,  or  a 
Whitehead,  think  of  the  liberal  and  modish 
Quakers  of  the  present  day — so  squeamish  of 
obtruding  their  principles  on  the  world,  and 
go  tender  of  coming  in  collision  with  the  pre- 
judices of  other  professors  ?  They  would 
look  with  amazement  at  the  magnificence  and 


costliness  of  our  establishments,  at  the  sump- 
tuous style  of  our  living — at  the  luxurious 
ease  in  which  our  lives  are  passed,  and  the 
courtly  compliance  and  graceful  air  with 
which  we  shake  hands  with  the  world;  and 
when  they  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the 
years  of  toil  and  hardship  they  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel — how  poor  and  mean 
was  their  outward  entertainment ;  the  con- 
tempt and  scorn  they  met  with  from  the  high 
professors  of  their  day;  the  homely  simplicity 
of  their  houses,  and  dress,  and  manners ;  the 
boldness  and  magnanimity  with  which  they 
asserted  and  suffered  for  the  truth;  the  indus- 
try they  practised,  and  the  ardour  they  felt, 
in  the  cause  of  Christ;  they  would  turn  away 

from  us  with  sorrnw  as  a  fallen  and   degraded 

people — "  a  people  whose  oppressors  are  wo- 
men and  whose  children  rule  over  them" — 
who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  money,  and 
their  spiritual  inheritance  "  for  a  thing  of 
nought." 

Of  those  who  read  these  lines,  there  are  pro- 
bably some  who  will  laugh  at  what  they  con- 
sider the  absurdity  of  my  observations,  and 
affect  great  surprise  that  any  one  should  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  Friends  of  this  en- 
lightened and  improved  age,  to  live  the  sim- 
ple, self-denying  lives  of  their  early  prede- 
cessors. With  such  my  business  is  not  at 
present.  I  address  myself  to  those,  and  pro- 
bably they  are  much  the  most  numerous  class, 
who  will  concur  with  all  I  have  said,  and  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  it  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  a  mournful  degeneracy  has  indeed 
spread  over  us — and  a  consciousness  that  they 
are  contributing,  by  their  example  and  habits, 
to  increase  and  perpetuate  it.  But  when  they 
turn  their  thoughts  on  their  manner  of  life — on 
the  great  extent  of  their  business — on  the  abun- 
dance of  their  wealth,  and  the  uselessness,  in 
a  religious  sense,  with  which  they  spend  their 
days;  if  conviction  and  condemnation  for  a 
little  moment  seize  their  minds,  and  give  rise 
to  some  desires  for  a  greater  conformity  to 
what  their  judgment  approves;  yet  there  are 
so  many  palliatives  and  opiates  at  hand,  that 
the  smarting  of  the  stroke  is  quickly  allayed, 
and  they  fall  back,  with  even  stronger  attach- 
ments than  before  into  the  old  track.  The 
views  of  mankind,  say  they,  are  modified  by 
the  change  of  times,  and  the  degree  of  strict- 
ness and  simplicity  which  marked  the  lives  of 
the  early  Quakers  is  not  to  be  expected  now — 
the  general  style  of  living  is  more  expensive, 
and  we  must  yield  to  the  current — this  in- 
creased expense  demands  larger  resources  and 
more  extensive  business,  and  these  again  ab- 
sorb so  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  that 
we  find  little  or  none  to  devote  to  the  pursuits 
of  religion,  or  the  concerns  of  the  Society — 
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cessity  on  us,  but  it  is  a  law  which  we  cannot 
escape.  Some  find  a  plausible  excuse  for 
the  grandeur  in  which  they  live,  by  alleging 
that  their  estates  are  large,  and  they  may  as 
well  distribute  the  income  in  the  form  of  ex- 
penses, as  in  any  other  mode;  while  others 
make  the  excess  of  their  incomes  an  argument 
for  going  on  hoarding  and  accumulating 
wealth; — and  though  they  may  reprobate  a 
worldly  spirit,  and  make  a  show  of  liberality 


by  some  handsome  donations  to  benevolent 
objects,  and  would  be  greatly  offended  at  be- 
ing thought  avaricious;  yet  secretly  their 
money  steals  upon  their  affections,  and  there 
is  a  lurking  satisfaction  and  complacency  as 
they  count  over  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
which  are  annually  saved  to  be  invested  in 
good  security.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discoun- 
tenance honest  industry — or  that  prudent  fore- 
sight which  would  provide  for  the  wants  of 
sickness  or  declining  years — but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  inordinate  desire  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  is  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  our 
Society — that  it  withers  and  blights  the  live- 
liness of  our  religious  feelings,  cramps  our 
benevolent  enterprise,  swallows  up  our  time 

and    offoationo    to    an    unwarrantable    degree; 

and  prepares  the  way  for  that  selfish  feeling 
which  so  extensively  prevails, — wherein  "  all 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's."  But  we  see  these  evils — lament 
them  for  a  moment — pass  an  encomium  on  the 
disinterestedness  and  self-denial  of  the  primi- 
tives, and  then  like  the  hearers  of  the  word,  we 
"  go  our  way  and  forget  what  manner  of  men 
we  are," — forget  the  solemn  obligations  which 
rest  upon  us  as  members  of  the  Society  to 
labour  for  a  reformation,  and  by  the  light  of 
our  example  to  exalt  that  standard  of  right- 
eousness in  the  earth,  which  our  forefathers 
reared  and  supported  through  such  deep  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  John  Gratton.  After 
the  trial  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  he  was 
several  times  fined  twenty  pounds  for  preach- 
ing at  the  meetings  of  Friends ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours being  disposed  to  shelter  him  from  un- 
just persecution,  none  would  buy  the  goods 
which  were  distrained.  This  pleased  the  con- 
stables, who  were  equally  inclined  to  modera- 
tion, and  by  returning  their  warrants  to  Jus- 
tice Every,  who  favoured  Friends,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  innocent  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. John,  however,  was  freely  and  cheer- 
fully given  up  to  suffer  for  the  religion  he 
professed,  as  well  as  to  labour  for  its  promo- 
tion. He  makes  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gocdness  of  the  Lord  in  arresting 
the  violence  of  persecution.  "  Blessed  be  his 
name — he  suffered  the  enemies  of  truth  to  go 
no  farther  than  he  was  pleased  to  give  his 
people  strength  to  bear  with  comfort  and  re- 
joicing. He  hath  been  my  rock  and  stay, 
yea,  my  portion  both  for  soul  and  body — he 
hath  helped  me  in  all  my  necessities,  and 
stood  by  me  to  hold  up  my  head  above  all  the 
waters  and  tempests.  He  is  my  salvation,  and 
treasure  that  v/ill  never  decay.  Praises  for 
ever  more  be  given  to  him." 

If  there  was  more  simplicity  and  singleness 
of  heart  in  serving  the  Lord,  in  our  day,  more 
of  that  true  humility  and  contrition  in  which 
Friends  are  dear  to  one  another  and  the  cause 
of  Christ  precious  in  their  eyes,  we  should 
oftener  realise  the  blessed  privileges  and  spi- 
ritual enjoyments  of  which  our  worthy  ancients 
partook,  and  be  enabled  to  unite  in  songs  of 
living  praise  to  his  ever  worthy  name. 

A  meeting  which  John  Gratton  held  at 
Whittington,  was  attended  by  Richard  Clark 
the  mayor  of  Chesterfield,  who  appears  to 
have  been   much   affected  by  his  testimony. 
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"  The  mayor,  says  he,  came  simply  and  inno- 
cently to  hear  the  truth  declared,  for  I  was 
preaching  when  he  came  in  and  stood  up  close 
by  me.  I  was  opening  the  parable  of  the 
supper,  and  how  those  who  were  bidden  made 
excuses — and  showing  who  the  poor  and  lame 
and  blind  and  halt  were  that  the  servant  was 
sent  out  to  bring  in.  The  mayor  asked  me, 
how  the  lame  and  sick,  &c.  were  wounded — 
and  without  stopping,  i  told  him  they  were 
the  poor  in  spirit  who  received  the  kingdom, 
and  the  wounded  in  spirit  who  were  sensible 
of  their  state,  saying,  'The  spirit  of  a  man 
would  sustain  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear?'  The  power  of  God 
broke  mightily  through  the  meeting — the 
mayor  cried  out,  it  is  true,  and  wept  bitterly, 
and  when  the  meeting  was  over,  desired  the 
Friend  of  the  house  to  show  him  where  he 
might  lie  down — he  continued  weeping  sorely 
for  a  long  time.  He  was  very  loving  to  me 
all  his  days  after:  but,  poor  soul,  he  was  very 
rich  in  worldly  treasure,  and  it  was  too  hard 
for  him  to  give  up  to  stand  in  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  truth  with  us." 

But  however  good  the  intentions  of  the 
mayor  might  be  in  going  to  the  meeting,  there 
were  others  whose  motives  were  not  of  the 
same  character,  and  two  who  had  been  sent 
there  by  the  priest  of  the  town,  lodged  informa- 
tion against  the  Friend  at  whose  house  the 
meeting  was  held,  and  also  against  John  Grat- 
ton — each  of  whom  was  fined  twenty  pounds. 

"  And  one  Justice  Barton  of  Dranfield," 
proceeds  the  narrative,  "  without  ever  calling 
me  before  him  to  hear  my  accuser  face  to  face, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  nation,  sent 
out  his  warrants  to  distrain  our  goods,  and  they 
took  Francis  Davenport's  cattle  and  horses,  and 
went  to  Pleshly  fair,  and  sold  most  of  them,  be 
fore  Francis  and  I  could  get  thither;  but  after 
we  came  and  told  it  in  the  fair,  how  they  came 
by  those  goods,  nobody  would  buy  any  more 
of  them  :  and  one  man  who  had  ignorantly 
bought  some  of  the  cattle,  was  sore  troubled, 
and  said,  '  Had  he  known  it,  he  would  not 
have  bought  them.' 

"  But  the  officers  of  our  town  had  got  a 
precedent,  and  took  the  same  method  as  the  for 
mer  constable  had  done:  they  took  some  goods 
away  from  me,  but  could  sell  none,  upon 
which  the  constable  acquainted  Justice  Every, 
who  bid  him  go  his  way  home,  and  let  it  be 
as  it  was:  thus  this  justice  stood  in  the  gap, 
and  stopped  my  goods  in  favour  to  me  from 
being  sold  time  after  time,  by  which  means  1 
was  preserved  wonderfully  from  being  plun- 
dered. 

"  Indeed  my  neighbours  showed  much  love 
to  me,  and  were  loth  to  have  me  hurt  at  any 
time,  so  that  the  Lord   was  wonderfully  good 

both  to  mo  and  my  family,  and  won  pleased  to 

work  for  me  from  time  to  time;  glory  to  his 
great  and  honourable  name  for  ever  !  I  never 
wanted  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  beds  for  my  friends, 
nor  food  to  eat,  nor  raiment  to  put  on. 

"  About  this  time  I  went  into  Cheshire,  and 
had  a  meeting  at  Chester,  where  I  met  Roger 
Haydock,  Eleanor  Loe,  and  Mary  Worrel,  of 
whose  company  I  was  glad. 

"  In  this  place  there  were  several  men  who 


had  received  the  truth,  and  yet  through  un- 
faithfulness fell  away,  but  when  I  understood 
this  I  was  sorry,  and  went  again  to  Chester; 
for  I  had  no  ease  in  my  spirit  for  two  days  and 
nights:  I  came  there  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week,  and  at  night  I  had  a  few  words  before 
meat,  where  an  apothecary  and  his  wife  were 
at  supper. 

"  The  next  day  1  walked  to  and  fro  through 
the  market,  with  a  great  concern  upon  my 
mind,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  in  the  street 
to  speak  to  the  people.  The  apothecary  got 
me  to  his  house,  where  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  very  friendly;  he  also  told  me,  that  the 
unfaithfulness  of  some  in  that  city  had  hinder- 
ed them,  else,  said  they,  we  had  been  amongst 
you  ere  this  day:  I  talked  with  them,  and  then 
we  parted  friendly. 

"  On  the  first  day  I  went  to  Richard  Smith's 
house  to  the  meeting  and  sat  me  down,  and 
staid  an  hour  or  more  ere  the  meeting  was 
fully  gathered,  then  I  stood  up  and  went  nearer 
to  Friends,  for  it  was  in  a  very  large  room, 
and  the  Lord  in  mercy  was  pleased  to  give  us 
a  precious  meeting,  and  there  was  great  bro- 
kenness  of  heart  with  many  tears.  At  the 
latter  end  of  this  meeting,  Richard  Smith 
spoke  very  tenderly,  and  desired  that  they 
who  were  unfaithful  might  amend  their  ways, 
and  for  the  time  to  come  do  better;  yet  poor 
man,  notwithstanding  this  exhortation,  he 
himself  after  some  time  did  worse  than  he  had 
clone  before,  for  he  wrote  against  Friends  and 
the  blessed  truth;  however  he  with  some  others 
who  opposed  the  truth  were  soon  afterwards 
taken  away. 

"  Another  day  I  was  at  Wirksworth  market, 
and  the  people  swore  dreadfully,  at  which  my 
spirit  was  sore  grieved,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  '  Go  to  the 
Market  Cross,  and  declare  against  the  wick 
edness  of  the  people  :'  but  I  was  loth  to  go 
for  I  knew  many  of  them  to  be  a  rude,  wick 
ed,  drunken,  swearing  people;  besides,  I  did 
not  know  but  they  might  pull  me  to  pieces, 
and  therefore  I  took  my  horse  and  went  home: 
but,  oh  !  I  was  followed  by  sharp  reproofs 
and  righteous  judgments  from  the  Lord,  with 
which  I  was  in  deep  sorrow,  and  I  looked  for 
the  renewing  of  that  concern  no  more. 

"  But  the  next  time  I  went,  when  I  was  in 
the  market  again,  an  exercise  fell  heavy  upon 
me,  to  go  and  warn  the  people.  Now  I  went 
not  standing  to  consult  any  more,  and  in  the 
heavenly  power  of  God  declared  the  truth, 
and  bore  my  testimony  against  their  great 
wickedness,  insomuch  that  the  people  were 
much  reached,  and  wept  aloud,  and  no  man 
had  power  to  hurt  me,  though  I  stopped  twice 
and  sat  down,  and  waited  still  for  the  fresh 
motion  of  life,  and    the  Lord   enabled   me  to 

Stanr)  up  again.     When   I  had  eased   nr>y  spirit  1 

came  away  in  peace  and  great  joy,  and  after 
I  came  to  my  inn,  some  followed  me,  but  it 
rose  in  my  heart  to  go  out  of  town,  which  I 
did.  After  I  was  gone,  I  heard  one  Justice 
Loe  came  to  the  town,  and  sent  to  my  inn  to 
fetch  me  before  him,  intending  to  have  sent 
me  to  prison,  but  the  Lord  delivered  and  saved 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  wicked  men;  for  this 
justice  was  a  great  persecutor  of  Friends:  thus 
the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  kept  me  wherever 


I  went;    oh  !    let  my  soul  livingly  praise  his 
holy  name. 

"  About  this  time  I  went  much  to  meetings, 
and  run  to  and  fro,  the  Lord  helping  me,  with- 
out whom  I  could  do  nothing,  for  in  him  all 
fulness  dwells;  and  many  were  convinced,  and 
our  meetings  were  greater  and  greater,  and 
many  proved  faithful ;  but  the  priests  raged 
sore,  for  I  went  abroad  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  kept  my  trade  going  too.  My  family  also 
grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  my  care  was 
great  to  pay  all  I  owed  to  every  body,  so  that 
I  was  oft  constrained  to  ride  many  miles  after 
meetings,  to  gain  my  markets  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  Lord  blessed  me 
every  way. 

"  Now  many  Friends  came  to  visit  me  at 
my  house,  for  the  more  I  travelled  and  labour- 
ed in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Lord,  the 
more  I  gained  acquaintance  with  Friends 
abroad  :  and  I  went  often  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  London,  and  there  enquired,  how  truth 
spread  abroad  from  nation  to  nation  ?  And 
I  was  glad,  and  Friends  came  in  love  to  see 
me,  who  went  in  the  love  of  God  to  visit 
them ;  and  our  town's  people  thought  that 
they  would  eat  me  up,  as  I  heard,  anil  waited 
to  see  me  fail  in  the  world;  but  when  it  did 
not  prove  so,  but  rather  the  contrary,  then 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  said,  that 
the  Quakers,  as  they  called  them,  gave  me 
money  for  preaching;  and  many  such  false  ac- 
cusations and  slanders  I  patiently  bore  in  those 
days. 

"  Thus  the  subtle  serpent,  by  his  wicked  and 
false  reports,  laboured  to  hinder  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  pure  truth;  yet  I  saw  no  way  but 
to  give  up  my  cause  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
into  the  Lord's  hand,  for  him  to  plead  it  as  he 
saw  meet. 

"  But  the  priests  seeing  the  magistrates  did 
not  like  to  persecute  us,  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  got  out  a  writ  against  me  and 
other  two  Friends. 

"But  so  it  happened  that  I  was  gone  tov 
York  and  those  parts  thereabouts  in  truth's 
service,  and  came  not  home  till  the  writ  was 
near  being  out  of  date,  but  the  other  two 
Friends  were  taken  and  sent  to  prison  at 
Derby,  and  were  kept  long  prisoners  there. 
•  "  After  this,  they  cited  me  to  the  bishops' 
court,  to  which  I  went,  and  when  I  was  call- 
ed, I  appeared  and  went  up  towards  the  high 
priest  and  the  others,  one  of  them  was  called 
the  register,  whose  name  was  Nichols  of  Lich- 
field,  and  when  I  came  near  him,  he  looked 
on  me  with  an  envious  countenance,  saying 
to  me,  '  Art  thou  there  ?  I  thought  to  have 
had  thee  in  jail  before  now;'  but  said  he,  '  I 
will  have  thee  in  jail.' 

"  Then  said  I,  I  have  read,  that  '  the  devil 
shall  cast  some  ot  you  into  prison;'  but  I  never 
read  that  any  prophet,  apostle,  or  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  laid  any  man  in  prison  for  con- 
science sake.  But  Nichols  answered  again, 
'  I  will  lay  thee  in  prison:'  then  said  I,  '  Thou 
wilt  join  with  the  devil.' 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Wilson,  said  he  to  the  high 
priest,  (the  same  who  came  before  to  our 
meeting  to  persecute  us,  after  he  had  been  at 
that  called  his  sacrament,)  '  Do  you  admonish 
him.'     Upon  which  I  looked  for  some  infor- 
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mation,  and  counsel;  but  all  he  said,  was, 
'  I  admonish  you  to  come  to  church:  I  admo- 
nish, I  admonish  you  to  come  to  church.'  I 
admired  at  their  folly  and  blindness  ;  for 
I  expected  they  would  have  laboured  to 
show  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to 
church,  or  that  I  was  in  an  error;  but  seeing 
nothing  came,  but  I  admonish,  I  admonish,  I 
admonish  thee,  three  times,  to  make  way  for 
their  wicked  court  to  go  on  to  persecute  me, 
and  get  money  ;  said  I  to  him,  '  Prithee, 
whether  dost  Ihou  admonish  me  for  the  good 
of  my  soul,  or  for  the  love  of  my  money  ?' 
Said  Nichols,  '  I  for  the  love  of  thy  money, 
and  he  for  the  good  of  thy  soul:'  with  that 
the  people  made  a  noise  with  laughing;  for 
they  saw  it  was  money  more  than  the  good  of 
souls,  that  they  aimed  at  in  that  wicked  court. 
And  then  the  Lord's  power  arose  in  my  heart, 
and  I  was  going  to  declare  against  them;  for 
I  saw  their  wickedness  in  their  high  places 
was  very  great,  and  from  an  evil,  cruel,  per- 
secuting, selfish  spirit :  but  they  cried  out, 
'  Have  him  away;'  upon  which  I  was  violent- 
ly hurried  out  of  their  court.  At  the  next 
court  I  was  cited  again,  and  in  the  mean  time 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  assizes  at  Darby: 
and  the  bailiff  of  our  hundred  told  me,  '  We 
must  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  assizes;'  I  told 
him,  '  We  would  not,  for  it  was  in  vain  to  go 
to  him,  except  we  would  give  him  money:' 
then  said  he,  '  You  must  appear  before  the 
judge.'  I  seemed  willing  to  that,  and  told  him, 
'  It  might  do  well  to  let  him  know  how  we 
were  abused  by  him,  and  his  men  the  bailiffs;' 
for  we  are  hurried  to  the  assizes  and  sessions, 
because  we  cannot  give  you  money,  and  peo- 
ple of  other  opinions  that  can  give  you  money, 
you  leave  them  at  home;  yea,  said  I,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  you  left  one  at  home  for  one 
groat:  we  were  many  Friends  together,  and 
when  he  heard  me  so  free  to  appear  before 
the  judge  and  discover  how  they  made  their 
ends  of  the  people  in  the  country;  he  bid  me 
get  me  away  home,  if  I  would:  I  said,  then 
I  would  have  all  my  Friends  along  with  me: 
he  bade  me  take  them,  and  away  we  came 
home,  and  these  greedy  men  got  no  prey  on 
us. 

"  The  next  day  being  cited  to  appear  again 
before  the  spiritual  court,  so  called  (but  rather 
wicked  court)  at  Bakewell ;  we  went  three  of 
us:  so  I  came  from  the  temporal  court  one 
day,  and  went  to  the  spiritual  court  another, 
but  they  all  missed  of  their  chief  ends  of  me; 
for  they  were  of  Felix's  mind,  they  troubled 
me  the  oftener,  thinking  to  get  money  of  me. 
When  we  came  there,  the  court  was  removed 
into  the  inn,  to  go  to  dinner;  after  which  they 
held  their  court  in  a  chamber,  where  we  ap- 
peared; but  Nichols  said,  '  He  would  not  take 
mine  for  an  appearance  :'  I  asked  him,  'Why,' 
aayins,  '  any  time  that  day,  while  the  court 
lasted,  would  do.'  The  priest  answered,  say- 
ing, '  You  are  a  people  that  will  not  be  obe- 
dient to  the  king's  laws.'  I  then  asked  him, 
'  Is  the  king  your  ruler  ?'  To  this  he  was  si- 
lent, and  bid  an  apparitor  take  me  away,  but 
I  staid  till  the  other  Friends  had  done,  and 
then  went  away." 

(Tobecontfnued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
FREE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

The  assumption  of  the  ministry  by  one 
class  in  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
is  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  pre- 
sents an  obstruction  to  the  glory  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  which  ought  to  awaken  reflection 
in  every  Christian.  What  right  to  this  office 
does  any  one  acquire,  by  making  choice  of 
it  as  a  mode  of  gaining  a  subsistence?  None 
at  all.  Neither  does  the  acquisition  of  sci- 
ences and  languages  confer  a  title  to  the 
office  and  character  of  a  minister  of  Christ, 
although  attended  with  the  expense  of  much 
money.  The  office  can  no  more  be  bargain- 
ed for  or  purchased  by  money,  than  Simon 
Magus  could  trade  with  the  apostles  for  power 
to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  laying  on  his 
impure  hands.  Neither  human  learning  nor 
the  love  of  lucre  will  make  a  Christian,  and 
certainly  it  cannot  then  make  a  minister  of 
Christianity.  Regeneration  only  will  entitle 
any  one  to  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  as 
nothing  but  the  powerful  operation  of  God's 
holy  spirit  can  effect  this  work,  surely  no 
means  of  an  inferior  order  could  make  a  mi- 
nister of  Jesus  Christ.  If  a  man  is  unable 
to  teach  human  science  without  learning  it, 
can  he  teach  others  the  nature  and  process  of 
true  religion  without  acquiring  it  by  the  ne- 
cessary experience  in  himself?  And  if  he  be- 
come a  perfect  master  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  all  science,  and  has  also  expe- 
rienced the  regenerating  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  still  all  these  qualities  would  not 
constitute  him  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Thousands  may  possess  these  whose  duty  it 
may  not  be  to  preach  to  others.  How  then  does 
the  man  who  assumes  to  preach  because  he 
has  been  at  college,  know  that  it  is  his  sta- 
tion in  the  church?  The  scriptures  cannot 
inform  him.  He  is  nowhere  named  by  them 
for  the  office.  And  the  ordination  of  others 
who  have  thrust  themselves  into  it,  can  give 
no  higher  authority  than  they  possess.  It  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
to  select,  anoint,  and  give  authority  to  any 
to  preach  his  gospel.  No  man  can  perform 
the  functions  of  this  office,  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived the  gift  from  him  that  ascended  on 
high,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  When  our 
Lord  was  about  to  part  from  his  disciples,  he 
told  them,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  should  remain."  "  As  my  father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,"  and  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  and  saith 
unto  them,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost." 
As  every  man  has  thus  received  the  gift,  he 
is  to  minister  the  same  freely  as  a  good  stew- 
ard of  the  manifuld  grace  of  God.  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

When  a  person  hires  himself  to  perform  a 
stipulated  service,  pecuniary  interest,  as  well 
as  duty,  leads  him  to  endeavour  to  please  his 
employers.  If  this  service  is  to  preach  or 
pray  for  them,  he  would  be  naturally  induced 
to  withhold  every  thing  offensive,  however 
true  or  necessary,  for  fear  of  being  dismiss- 
ed for  not  pleasing  them.     But  one  of  the 


primitive  ministers  remarked,  "If  I  yet 
pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of 
Christ."  He,  however,  did  not  take  pay  for 
preaching.  A  protestant  minister  on  one  oc 
casion  enquired  of  a  catholic  priest,  whether 
he  really  believed  there  was  such  a  place  as 
purgatory.  Without  giving  a  direct  answer, 
the  priest  honestly  replied,  I  am  paid  for 
preaching  up  the  belief  in  purgatory,  and  you 
are  paid  to  preach  it  down,  and  there  I  think 
we  had  better  leave  the  question — an  argu- 
ment in  point,  and  a  just  elucidation  of  the 
motives  of  such  preachers.  If  such  a  minis 
ter  apprehends  that  the  principles  of  another 
religious  body,  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
his  trade,  and  may  eventually  endanger  its 
existence,  would  not  selfishness  lead  him  to 
Mxlve  to  destiuy  those  principles,,  though  they 

strictly  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Have  not  many  of  the  contro- 
versies among  Christians  been  based  on  this 
motive — to  bring  grist  to  their  mills  ?  Would 
it  be  presumed  that  such  who  thus  act,  can 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,  or  minister  in 
the  ability  which  he  gives?  Do  the  Holy 
Scriptures  say  that  the  hireling  cares  more 
for  the  flock  or  for  the  fleece  ?  And  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  his  most  specious  displays  for 
the  welfare  of  the  flock,  or  (he  principles  they 
profess,  he  may  be  mainly  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  secure  their  good  will,  and  by  that 
means  a  handsome  salary  for  his  services? 
When  one  of  these  shepherds  leaves  a  flock 
that  affords  a  light  fleece,  to  take  charge  of 
one  which  offers  a  much  weightier  yield,  does 
it  indicate  he  is  moved  by  a  disinterested 
concern  for  their  immortal  souls,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  emoluments?  Did 
Peter  or  Paul  covet  any  man's  silver  or  gold; 
or  did  not  their  own  hands  minister  to  their 
necessities,  that  the  gospol  might  not  be 
chargeable,  although  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  came  upon  them  daily? 

A  correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Scotish  mi- 
nisters, who,  like  some  of  their  predecessors, 
fled  when  they  saw  the  wolf  coming,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  matter,  though  we  do 
not  regard  him  as  authority  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. When  he  took  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh, after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Oliver  sent 
a  message  to  the  terrified  clergy,  that  they 
might  return  to  their  churches,  for  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  Scots  nation  on  the  score  of 
religion.  But  the  ministers  replied,  "  that 
having  no  security  for  their  persons,  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  reserve  themselves 
for  better  limes.'"  Upon  which,  he  wrote  the 
governor,  "  that  his  kindness  offered  to  the 
ministers  in  that  castle  was  without  any  frau- 
dulent reserve,  that  if  their  Master's  service 
was  their  principal  concern,  they  would  not 

bu     SU     UACCSairch    afraid    of   Buffering  for  it." 

"  Speaking  truth  becomes  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  but  when  ministers  pretend  to  a  glo- 
rious reformation,  and  lay  the  foundation 
thereof  in  getting  to  themselves  power,  and 
can  make  worldly  mixtures  to  accomplish  the 
same,  they  may  know  that  theSion  promised 
is  not  to  be  built  with  such  untempered  mor- 
tar." In  their  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Scotish 
ministers  made  a  further  objection  to   the 
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conduct  of  the  general,  that  he  had  "  open- 
ed the  pulpit  doors  to  all  intruders,  by  which 
means  a  flood  of  errors  was  broke  in  upon 
the  nation."  But  he  had  penetration  enough  to 
discover,  that  (hey  cared  more  for  a  division  of 
the  fleece,  than  the  dangers  of  the  flock,  and 
that  their  pretence  was  inimical  to  the  rights 
of  every  member  of  the  church,  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  them  this  reply, — "  We  look  on 
ministers  as  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  the 
faith  of  God's  people.  I  appeal  to  their  con- 
sciences, whether  any  denying  of  their  doc- 
trines, or  dissenting  from  them,  will  not  in- 
cur the  censure  of  a  sectary,  and  what  is  this 
but  to  deny  Christians  their  liberty,  and  as- 
sume the  infallible  chair?     Where  do  you 

find  in  aorlptuvv  ihat  prooohing  io  inoluJod 

your  function  ?  Though  an  approbation  from 
men  has  order  in  it,  and  may  be  well,  yet  he 
that  hath  not  a  better  than  that,  hath  none  at 
all.  I  hope  he  that  ascended  up  on  high 
may  give  his  gifts  to  whom  he  pleases ;  and  if 
these  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission,  are  not  you 
envious,  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy? 
You  know  who  has  bid  us  covet  earnestly  the 
best  of  gifts,  but  chiefly,  that  we  may  pro 
phesy;  which  the  apostle  explains  to  be  a 
speaking  to  instruction,  edification,  and  com- 
fort, which  the  instructed,  edified,  and  com- 
forted, can  best  tell  the  energy  and  effect  of. 
Now  if  this  be  evidence,  take  heed  you  envy 
not  for  your  own  sakes,  lest  you  be  guilty  of 
a  greater  fault,  than  Moses  reproved  in 
Joshua,  when  he  envied  for  his  sake.  Indeed 
you  err  through  mistake  of  the  scriptures. 
Approbation  is  an  act  of  convenience  in  re 
spect  of  order,  not  of  necessity,  to  give  fa- 
culty to  preach  the  gospel.  Your  pretended 
fear,  lest  error  should  slip  in,  is  like  the  man 
that  would  keep  nil  the  wine  out  of  thecoun 
try,  lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be 
found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy,  to  deny 
a  man  the  liberty  he  hath  by  nature,  upon 
supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth 
abuse  it,  then  judge." 

The  governor  reiterated  the  complaint. 
"  that  men  of  secular  employments,  had 
usurped  the  office  of  the  ministry,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  reformed  churches."  Crom 
well  admitted  the  charge  of  indulging  the  use 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  laity,  and  remarked — 
"Are  ye  troubled  that  Christ  is  preached? 
Does  it  scandalise  the  reform  churches,  and 
Scotland  in  particular  ?  Is  it  against  the  co- 
venant ?  Away  with  the  covenant  if  it  be 
so.  I  thought  the  covenant  and  these  men 
would  have  been  willing,  that  any  should 
speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ;  if  not,  'tis 
no  covenant  of  God's  approving,  nor  the  kirk 
you  mention  so  much,  the  spouse  of  Christ." 
— Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans.      C.  D, 


Married,  on  5th  day,  the  17th  of  tenth  month,  1833, 
at  Friends'  meeting  at  Bradford,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Joseph  Bau-ance,  Jr.,  of  Littlebritain,  Lancaster 
County,  to  Zillah  Embree,  daughter  of  Merrick  Em- 
bree  of  the  the  former  place. 

[The  delay  in  this  notice  is  through  no  fault  of 
ours. — Ed.] 

Died  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  12th  ult.,  Stephen 
Maxfield,  Jr.,  formerly  of  this  city,  in  his  29th  year 


THE  FRIEND. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Haverford  School,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  apprise  those  who  propose  en- 
tering students  for  the  ensuing  term,  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications 
will  exceed  the  number  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sired that  the  names  and  ages  of  applicants 
be  forwarded  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  No.  39,  High  street, 
Philadelphia.  Great  disadvantage  having  re- 
sulted both  to  the  institution  and  the  student 
from  the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  all  who  intend  to  enter  the  school, 
hould  be  prepared  to  do  so,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  improvements  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, will  render  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
vacation  in  the  spring,  until  second  day,  the 
12th  of  fifth  month  next,  on  which  day  the 
summer  session  will  commence,  and  the  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  the  pupils  about 
to  enter  the  school  will  take  place,  when  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  students  should  be 
present. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  1  mo.  30,  1834. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Auxiliary  Associations. 
The  corresponding  committee  deem  it  ex 
pedient  to  inform  the  auxiliary  associations 
that,  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  some 
of  the  reports  have  hitherto  been  forwarded, 
it  has  been  impracticable  to  notice  them  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  parent  institution 
The  annual  meeting  this  year  will  occur  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  the  fourth  month 
next;  and  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  auxiliaries  may  be  introduced  into  the 
report  then  to  be  read,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach 
one  of  the  undersigned  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  time.  It  is  desirable,  that 
the  statements  should  be  particular  and  ex 
plicit,  conveying  all  the  information  relative 
to  their  operations  which  may  be  interesting. 
The  following  queries  are  published  as  a 
guide  to  the  auxiliaries  in  drawing  up  their 
report. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  association,  since  its 
establishment,  and  how  many  within  the  past 
year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  association,  since  its 
commencement,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members  are  there  belonging 
to  the  association,  and  what  number  of  fami- 
lies of  Friends  reside  within  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  many  families  of  Friends 
within  your  limits,  not  duly  supplied  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  if  so,  how  many " 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society, 
capable  of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a 
copy  of  it? 


How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise 
to  Friends,  within  your  limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
"uly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
John  Paul, 

162,  North  Fifth  street. 
Isaac  Collins, 

129,  Filbert  street. 
Thomas  Evans, 
JV.  E.  corner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  1834. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND    MONTH,  1,  1834. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  who 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  transfer  to  our  columns,  (see  page  131  of  this 
day,)  the  supplementary  article  on  the  Penitentiary 
System  of  Pennsylvania,  contained  in  the  appendix 
annexed  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Americana.  We  do  this  the  more  cheerfully  from 
the  conviction,  that  it  is  a  matter  intrinsically  im- 
portant, that  the  plan  and  principles  of  the  scheme  of 
solitary  confinement,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  should  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated,  as  now  fairly  and  successfully  carried  out 
in  experiment  at  the  eastern  penitentiary,  near  this 
city;  and  we  know  of  no  class  of  citizens  whose  feel- 
ings are  more  likely  to  be  enlisted  in  the  results  than 
members  of  our  own  religious  society.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention,  that  the  introduction  of  this  article 
n  the  appendix  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  is 
ntended  to  supply  the  defects  of  another  contained 
n  the  body  of  the  work.  It  appears  to  us  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  subject,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  understanding 
of  every  candid  enquirer. 

TRENTON   TRIAL. 

P.  I.  Gray  has  published  his  Report  of  the  ease  of 
Decow  and  Hendrickson  vs.  Shotwell,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  summer;  em- 
bracing the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
arguments  of  counsel  on  each  side,  and  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  well  printed  with 
a  clean  type  and  on  good  paper,  and  forms  a  handsome 
volume  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  pages. 
Much  labour  and  expense  have  been  bestowed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
liberally  encouraged.  It  contains  much  valuable  and 
interesting  matter. 

TEACHER   WANTED. 

Friends  of  the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  in  North 
Carolina  have  concluded  to  establish  a  select  school 
for  Friends'  children,  under  the  direction  of  said 
meeting.  They  wish  to  procure  a  teacher  who  is  a 
member  of  Society,  capable  of  giving  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  the  usual  branches  of  a  plain  English  education. 
To  such  a  man  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  competent 
salary.  For  further  information  apply  to  John  M. 
Kaighn,  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  or  to  Enos  Sharpless, 
near  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  in  the  committee  room  on  Arch 
street,  on  second  day,  3d  proximo,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Reports  from  both  branches  will  be  read,  and  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  appointed.  A  general  at- 
tendance is  desired. 

JOSEPH  WARRINGTON,  SecVy. 
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SCENES   IN   RUSSIA. 
(Continued  from  page  130.) 

The  next  quotation  we  shall  make,  furnishes, 
no  doubt,  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  winter  in 
Russia,  of  the  habits  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
and  the  means  employed  to  counteract  the 
severity  of  the  cold. 

The  houses  of  the  lower  orders  are  made 
chiefly  of  wood,  having  projecting  Swiss 
roofs,  small  windows,  and  narrow  balconies 
with  ornamented  balustrades.  Those  of  the 
higher  classes  are  built  of  stuccoed  brick, 
much  like  our  own,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  Grecian  pillars  and  pilas- 
ters. In  all,  the  principal  article  of  furniture 
is  the  stove.  This  consists  of  four  walls  of 
brick,  cased  outside  with  white,  or  painted, 
tiles,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  sometimes  to  the  top  of  the  room.  The 
inside  is  well  furnished  with  flues,  so  that  the 
air  of  the  whole  room  is  equally  heated  by  the 
large  radiating  surface  presented  to  it.  A 
fire  is  lighted  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  the  wood  has  ceased  to  blaze,  the  heat- 
ed air  is  confined  within  the  stove.  In  large 
houses,  one  of  these  conveniences  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  room,  and  always  in  the 
hall. 

But  this  careful  distribution  of  heat  is  not 
the  only  precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the 
rigour  of  a  Russian  winter.  External  air 
must  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose  every 
house  is  furnished  with  double  windows.  In 
the  month  of  September,  after  a  succession 
of  fine  warm  days,  the  outer  windows,  which 
had  been  displaced  during  summer,  are  fitted 
in,  and  the  interstices  calked  with  tow.  A 
layer  of  sand,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  salt,  is 
then  strewed  between  the  two  frames  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  moisture;  and  the  inner  ones  are 
secured  so  that  no  communication  can  lake 
place  between  the  external  and  internal  at- 
mosphere. The  use  of  stoves  deprives  the 
Russians  of  the  cheerful  comfort  of  an  Eng- 
lish fireside,  and  windows  constantly  closed 
render  the  rooms  close  and  sultry;  but  these 
means  preserve  an  equality  of  temperature,  so 
that    in    the    severest    winter    thermometers 


throughout  the  dwelling  generally  stand  at  60° 
of  Fahrenheit. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  so  prejudicial 
to  foreigners  as  might  be  supposed,  because 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  compel  them  to  be  observant  and 
careful.  Among  the  natives,  too,  catarrhs, 
consumptions,  rheumatisms,  and  other  dis- 
eases resulting  from  cold,  are  not  so  prevalent 
as  in  countries  where  the  rigour  of  winter  is 
less  severe.  In  more  temperate  climes,  ex- 
traordinary precautions  are  not  considered 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  The  na- 
tives become  careless  of  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther, and  negligent  of  themselves;  hence  the 
bad  effects  which  ensue.  Here  every  peasant 
is  a  strict  observer  of  the  thermometer,  and 
can  talk  with  as  much  accuracy  of  the  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold  that  have  been  exhibited 
during  the  season,  as  a  philosopher  in  Eng- 
land. He  dresses  accordingly.  In  warm 
weather  he  wears  a  shallow  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  a  caftan,  or  robe  like  the  Persian's, 
tied  by  a  ceinture  of  silk  round  the  waist. 
His  beard  is  always  long,  and  his  hair  close 
shorn  behind,  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
ears.  A  shirt  hangs  outside  his  loose  trow- 
sers;  his  neck  is  left  bare;  and  stockings  are 
regarded  as  a  needless  luxury.  In  winter  his 
hat  is  exchanged  for  a  fur  cap,  wrapping  over 
the  ears  and  sides  of  the  face;  his  light  trow- 
sers  for  thick  cloth  or  blanketing;  and,  instead 
of  the  caftan,  he  wears  a  cloak  of  sheep,  wolf, 
or  bear's  skin,  with  their  hair  turned  inwards. 
His  hands  are  similarly  protected  by  shaggy 
gloves,  which  tie  up  four  fingers  together, 
allotting  a  separate  division  to  the  thumb;  and 
his  feet  by  lined  boots  coming  up  to  the  knees. 
A  flowing  beard  and  long  moustaches  form  a 
natural  guard  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  so 
that  the  eyes  and  nose  alone  are  exposed. 

Thus  equipped,  a  Russian  walks  or  rides 
on  a  sledge,  almost  unconscious  of  cold, 
though  cutting  rapidly  through  a  bleak  wind 
when  the  thermometer  shows  50°  of  Fahren- 
heit below  freezing  point.  The  only  object 
of  solicitude  is  his  nose.  This  is  occasionally 
frost-bitten.  Having  lost  all  sensation  in  lha 
part,  the  sufferer  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
accident  by  some  passer  by,  who  observes  ils 
natural  colour  to  be  changed.  He  immediate- 
ly rubs  his  nose  with  snow,  which  imparls 
some  of  its  own  heat  (o  the  flesh  previously 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This, 
together  with  friction,  restores  circulation,  and 
the  nose  is  saved.  If  the  remedy  be  not 
quickly  applied,  or  if  he  approach  the  fire, 
the  part  mortifies  and  falls  of.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  fingers  antl  (oes. 
Considering  the  intensity  of  cold  in  winter, 
and  the  multitude  exposed  to  its  influence,  it 


is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  are  seen 
with  mutilated  members. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  order  of  Russians 
resembles  that  of  similar  classes  among  other 
European  nations.  In  winter,  they,  like  the 
peasants,  are  furnished  with  stout  clocks  lined 
with  fur,  but  of  superior  quality  and  foreign 
manufacture.  In  the  selection  of  fur  the 
Russian  gentlemen  are  very  particular.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty-five  pounds  is  a  price  not  un- 
commonly paid  for  a  single  collar.  The  ladies 
follow  French  fashions;  while  the  lower  class 
of  women  differ  little  in  appearance  from 
those  of  Finland,  except  that  they  tuck  up 
their  hair;  and  many  wear  caps  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Russia  is 
remarkable.  There  is  neither  autumn  nor 
spring.  Summer  passes  away  and  it  is  winter. 
Winter  was  yesterday:  to  day  is  summer.  The 
first  intimation  of  the  setting  in  of  frost  is  re- 
ceived from  Lake  Ladoga,  which,  being  in- 
land and  considerably  north  of  St.  Petersburg, 
is  frozen  before  the  Neva.  The  river  is  gene- 
rally frozen  in  November,  though  sometimes 
not  till  December;  and  the  event  is  preceded 
by  unsettled  weather,  thick  fogs,  and  strong 
winds.  As  soon  as  masses  of  ice  begin  to 
float  down  from  the  lake,  the  bridges  which 
stand  on  large  barges,  are  opened  in  the  cen- 
tre and  allowed  to  swing  round  to  either  side. 
But  few  boats,  and  those  only  of  a  large  size, 
suffered  to  cross,  for  fear  of  the  heavy 
blocks  of  ice.  By  degrees,  these  close  up  the 
which  likewise  freezes;  when,  a  deep 
fall  of  snow  filling  interstices  and  levelling  the 
surface,  the  ice  is  declared  passable,  and  is 
soon  covered  with  passengers,  horses,  skaters, 
sledges,  and  carriages,  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
great  gaiety  and  amusement.  The  bridges 
are  replaced  ;  and  the  communication,  pre- 
viously cut  off',  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  is  renewed.  The  streets  present  an  as- 
pect no  less  novel.  Carriages  are  deprived 
of  their  wheels  and  placed  on  sledges,  gliding 
over  the  hard  and  even  surface  of  snow  with 
a  rapidity  and  security  highly  interesting. 
Stoves  are  lighted  in  the  principal  squares  for 
the  benefit  of  the  isvostc/ricks,  or  drivers,  and 
others  whose  profession  compels  them  to 
stand  still  in  the  open  air.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  the  same  _  unvaried 
dress  of  virgin  white,  and  studded  with  crows, 
which  assemble  in  groups  as  numerous  as 
those  that  may  be  seen  throughout  the  year  in 
Calcutta.  All  this  is  the  effect  of  a  few  days. 
Summer  has  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and 
winter  has  set  in. 

But  a  Russian  winter  has  not  the  gloom  of 
that  season  in  any  other  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  time  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment, 
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not  only  to  the  rich  in  the  festivities  of  the 
drawing-room,  but  to  all  classes  in  manly 
out-of-door  exercises.  Nor  is  the  shortness 
of  the  day  a  source  of  great  inconvenience. 
Long  after  the  sun  has  set,  his  refracted  rays, 
reflected  from  every  object  while  with  snow, 
afford  a  protracted  twilight ;  darkness  is  fre- 
quently dissipated  by  a  welcome  aurora  ;  and 
night  is  always  enlivened  by  a  sky  which,  ex- 
hibiting a  brilliant  illumination  of  starry 
lamps,  seems  to  participate  the  joy  of  the  city. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  priests, 
marching  in  solemn  procession  to  the  bank  of 
the  Neva,  bless  its  frozen  waters.  The  rile 
like  that  celebrated  at  Easter,  (which  resem- 
bles the  ceiemonies  that  Plutarch  says  were 
used  by  the  heathens  in  search  of  Osiris,) 
seems  to  have  a  pagan  origin.  A  wooden 
building  is  erected  on  the  ice.  In  the  centre 
is  suspended  a  visible  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  metropolitan,  followed  by  priests, 
enters  this  temporary  shed;  and  having  pierced 
the  ice,  dips  a  crucifix  into  the  hole  and  sprin- 
kles the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  crowds 
who  line  the  banks.  The  emperor  makes  a 
point  of  being  present  on  this  occasion,  as 
during  most  other  grand  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Neva  remains  frozen  till  about  the 
middle  of  April.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
month  snow  disappears  from  the  more  fre- 
quented streets;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  an  occurrence  hailed  with  intense  interest, 
is  calculated  by  some  with  singular  accuracy. 
They  are  seldom  mistaken  in  the  day.  Police 
officers  are  posted  to  prevent  people  from  pass- 
ing over.  The  bridges  are  removed,  and  mul- 
titudes flock  to  the  river  to  be  spectators  of 
the  great  event.  At  length,  indistinct  mur- 
murs indicate  a  partial  cracking  of  the  ice. 
Masses  begin  to  disengage  themselves  in  the 
centre,  and  are  carried  under  by  the  current. 
At  last,  a  general  crash  is  heard,  like  the  roar 
of  distant  thunder  ;  the  whole  body  of  ice  is 
broken  up,  and  frozen  mountains  are  seen 
moving  down  the  Neva,  striking  against  each 
other  and  against  the  banks  with  destructive 
violence.  For  two  or  three  days  the  river 
continues  to  be  covered  with  similar  masses 
which  float  in  from  the  Ladoga.  During  this 
period  all  communication  is  cut  off  between 
quarters  of  the  city  on  opposite  banks.  A  sa- 
lute from  the  citadel  intimates  a  reinstatement 
of  the  bridges,  and  a  grant  of  permission  to 
the  boatmen  once  more  to  ply  their  long-for- 
gotten oars. 

This  event  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
an  appropriate  ceremony.  The  governor  of 
the  fort,  attended  by  his  staff,  solicits  permis- 
sion to  -pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  and 
presents  him  with  a  glassful  of  the  pure  waters 
of  the  Neva,  in  token  that  they  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  liquid  state,  and  that  a  more 
genial  season  has  arrived.  The  priests,  too, 
perform  their  part,  and  bless  the  returning 
vegetation.  Plants  and  trees  now  put  forth 
their  flowers,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Nature 
rises  with  fresh  energy  from  her  long  torpor, 
and  seems  to  sport,  with  the  gaiety  of  the  but- 
terfly springing  from  its  chrysalis  state.  What 
in  England  is  the  work  of  a  season  is  here  per- 
formed in  a  week  or  two;  and  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  depth  of  winter   to   the  full 


verdure  of  summer  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is 
delightful. 

Twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  is  the  island  of  Cron- 
stadt,  the  station  for  Russian  shipping.  It  is 
well  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  little  isles  furnished  with  batteries.  Its 
chief  protection  is  the  shallow  water  investing 
it  on  all  sides,  and  leaving  only  one  narrow 
channel,  from  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
buoys  would  be  removed.  About  fifteen  thou- 
sand sailors  are  kept  here,  trained  like  soldiers, 
to  act  as  a  marine  corps  against  an  enemy. 
The  navy  of  Russia  is  not  large.  Having  so 
small  a  coast  to  guard,  and  so  little  facility  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  is  not  her  policy 
to  do  more  in  this  department  than  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  her  German  provinces  and 
Finland  against  Sweden.  As  her  commerce 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  her  tner 
chantmen  are  likewise  few.  Most  of  the  ships 
in  the  docks  are  English  or  American.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  inn  where  I  lodge 
there  is  not  a  guest  of  any  other  nation  ;  and 
more  than  half  our  party  are  captains  in  the 
merchant  service  of  England  or  America. 

As  all  large  ships  are  built  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  dock  yard  off  the  granite  quay  already 
referred  to,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  a  num- 
ber of  camels  are  kept  at  Cronstadt  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  down  the  river. 
Camels  are  hollow  cases  of  wood  so  con- 
structed as  to  embrace  the  keel  and  lay  hold 
of  the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides.  They  are 
filled  with  water  and  sunk,  in  order  to  be  fixed 
on.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  being  de- 
creased, the  camels  and  vessel  gradually  rise. 
The  process  is  continued  by  an  addition  of 
camels  till  the  ship  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  pass  the  shoals.  Since  my  arrival, 
two  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Russian  navy 
have  been  launched  from  this  dock  yard,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  all  the 
parade  which  invariably  attends  similar  events 
in  this  great  capital. 

From  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Concluded  from  page  133."! 

All  agree  that  prison  discipline  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  afford  a  possibility  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner;  and  this  seems  to  us  pos- 
sible only  in  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary 
system.  The  cases  must  be  very  rare  in 
which  a  person,  in  the  moment  of  his  con- 
viction, feels  the  entire  justice  of  it,  and  re- 
solves to  become  better  :  it  requires  a  mora] 
energy  of  which  very  few  are  capable.  The 
feeling  usually  produced  in  any  man,  by  any 
punishment,  is  that  of  offended  pride,  of  ir- 
ritated self-love.  The  prisoner,  at  the  moment 
of  conviction,  does  not  reflect  on  the  justice 
of  his  punishment,  hut  places  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  an  injured 
man,  or,  if  he  be  of  a  better  nature,  with  the 
embittered  feeling  of  an  outcast.  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  enters  the  prison.  If  uninterrupt- 
ed solitude  awaits  him,  he  will,  if  he  is  capa- 
ble of  reformation  by  any  means  but  the  de- 
voted labours  of  personal  friends,  (in  which 
character,  of  course,  the  government  cannot 


address  him,)  become  thoughtful.  When  he 
has  reached  this  state,  no  new  punishment 
awaits  him,  no  new  shan;e;  no  corrupting  and 
degrading  company;  no  new  cause  for  consi- 
dering himself  an  outcast,  and  fit  associate 
for  the  worst.  His  solitary  confinement  hangs 
over  him,  indeed,  as  a  severe  dispensation, 
but  does  not  daily  renew  the  irritation  of  his 
pride.  However  much  he  may  have  been 
offended  by  his  sentence,  the  prison  in  itself 
inflicts  no  further  degradation.  The  keeper 
appears  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  severe  over- 
seer. If  he  is  disposed  to  reform,  his  weak- 
ness is  not  constantly  put  to  the  trial  by  of- 
fended shame,  by  the  consideration  that  he  is 
an  outcast  and  associate  of  outcasts.  We 
have  asked  many  prisoners,  in  permanent  so- 
litary confinement,  whether  they  would  prefer 
to  be  placed  together  with  others;  and  they 
have  almost  invariably  answered  that  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  greatest  privilege  to  be  left 
alone.  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  soli- 
tude bears  so  hard  upon  the  mind  of  the  pri- 
soner, that  he  would  exchange  it  for  any  other 
situation  which  would  bring  him  into  contact 
with  other  human  beings.  When  the  writer, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  eight  months,  was 
offered  the  company  of  another  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  confined  also  on  political  grounds,  he 
refused  the  effer,  though  it  was  repeated  at 
several  different  times.  If  the  prisoner  has 
made  any  step  towards  reformation,  he  always 
will  wish  to  remain  alone.  How  different 
from  this  is  the  operation  of  the  Auburn  sys- 
tem !  As  soon  as  the  convict  leaves  his  cell, 
he  sees  and  feels  anew  that  he  is  degraded: 
he  knows  and  he  is  known  by  his  fellow  con- 
victs; the  keeper  is  (and  necessarily  must  be) 
a  severe,  inexorable  overseer.  He  is  treated 
every  day  anew  as  an  outcast  from  society; 
his  pride  is  constantly  offended;  or,  if  he  has 
no  pride,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
feeling  of  self-respect  to  spring  up.  We  hardly 
see  how  the  slow  process  of  reformation  can 
go  on  under  these  circumstances.  Yet  the 
most  humane  of  all  systems  of  prison  disci- 
plines— that  of  Pennsylvania — has  been  called, 
and  by  an  excellent  man  too  (Mr.  Roscoe,) 
"  the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  that  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented,  no  less  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  buman  nature 
than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Christianity."  We  have  already 
shown  why  we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  not 
"  unnatural,"  but  founded  on  the  deepest 
principles  of  human  nature;  that,  so  far  from 
being  "  inhuman,"  it  is  founded  on  the  very 
principle  of  mercy,  because  it  affords  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  reformation,  and  pre- 
vents all  exposure  to  shame  and  contamina- 
tion. And  is  it  cruel  ?  All  agree,  that  con- 
tamination must  be  prevented  at  any  price,  or 
reformation  entirely  given  up.  The  question, 
then,  can  only  be  a  comparative  one — What 
is  the  cruelty  of  this  compared  with  the  Au- 
burn system  ?  Perfect  solitude,  alleviated 
only  by  the  permission  to  work,  and  to  read 
flie  Bible,  may  be  a  hard  situation;  but  is  it 
more  so  than  being  placed  in  the  company  of 
many  fellow  prisoners,  with  whom  all  inter- 
course is  prevented  by  the  threat  of  whipping? 
This   must   be    torture    indeed,  like   that  of 
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Tantalus,  with  the  tempting  viands  constantly 
before  him,  and  constantly  receding  from 
the  approach  of  his  famished  lips.  Solitary 
confinement,  as  practised  in  the  eastern  prison 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  rather  a  deprivation  of 
most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  the  inflic 
tion  of  positive  punishment.  It  is  severe;  it 
ought  to  be  so;  it  ought  to  be  feared.  Is  it 
cruel  in  a  physical  respect  1  Let  us  answer 
this  question  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Vaux,  page 
7  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  repre- 
sents the  cells  to  be  "  destined  to  contain  an 
epitome  and  concentration  of  all  human  mi- 
sery, of  which  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain,  were  only  prototypes 
and  humble  models."  To  which  Mr.  Vaux 
replies — "  The  rooms  of  the  new  penitentiary 
at  Philadelphia  are  fire-proof,  of  comfortable 
dimensions,  with  convenient  courts  to  each, 
built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  judiciously 
lighted  from  the  roof,  well  ventilated  and 
warmed,  and  ingeniously  provided  with  means 
for  affording  a  continual  supply  of  excellent 
water,  to  insure  the  most  perfect  cleanliness 
of  every  prisoner  and  his  apartment.  They 
are,  moreover,  so  arranged  as  to  be  inspect- 
ed, and  protected,  without  a  military  guard, 
usually,  though  unnecessarily,  employed  in 
establishments  of  this  kind  in  most  other  states. 
In  these  chambers  no  individual,  however 
humble  or  elevated,  can  be  confined,  so  long 
as  the  public  liberty  shall  endure,  but  upon 
conviction  of  a  known  and  well-defined  of- 
fence, by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  the  country, 
and  under  the  sentence  of  a  court,  for  a  spe- 
cified time.  The  terms  of  imprisonment,  it 
is  believed,  can  be  apportioned  to  the  nature 
of  every  crime  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  measured  in  that  mer- 
ciful degree  which  has  uniformly  characterised 
the  modern  penal  legislation  of  Pennsylvania. 
Where  then, — allow  me  to  enquire, — is  there, 
in  this  system,  the  least  resemblance  to  that 
dreadful  receptacle  constructed  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  which,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  through  four  centuries  and  a  half, 
was  an  engine  of  oppression  and  torture  to 
thousands  of  innocent  persons  ?  Or  by  what 
distortion  can  it  be  compared  to  the  inquisito- 
rial courts  and  prisons  that  were  instituted  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  between  the  years 
1251  and  1537  ?"  Or  is  it  believed  that  the 
influence  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  mind 
is  cruel  ?  that  the  human  mind  cannot  bear  it, 
and  must  be  driven  to  madness  ?  We  believe 
this  by  no  means  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Vaux's 
testimony  on  this  point  is  important.  Cases 
of  insanity,  he  says,  in  the  pamphlet  just 
quoted,  seem  not  to  be  more  frequent  in  jails 
than  among  the  same  number  of  persons  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  life.  The  cells  of 
the  old  penitentiary  are  small  and  badly  con- 
trived, and  yet  many  individuals  have,  for  acts 
of  violence  committed  in  the  prison,  been  con- 
fined in  them  for  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months 
in  succession,  generally  in  irons,  and  always 
on  a  low  diet;  but  no  case  of  mental  aliena- 
tion has  ever  occurred  there.  When  the  mind 
becomes  hardened  by  a  career  of  vice,  ulti- 
mately reaching  a  point  of  degradation  which 
fits  it  for  the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  that 
are  punishable  under  the  penal  statutes,  no 


fear  of  exciting  its  tender  sensibilities  need  be 
entertained,  by  its  mere  abstraction  from 
equally  guilty  minds,  so  as  to  induce  either 
melancholy  or  madness.  All  experience 
proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  the  feelings  of  the  benight 
ed  and  unhappy  subjects  of  criminal  punish- 
ment. As  to  the  influence  of  this  system 
upon  the  health,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Doctor 
Franklin  Bache's  letter  to  Mr.  Vaux,  contain 
ed  in  No.  8  of  the  Journal  of  Law,  (Philadel 
phia,  October,  1830,)  which  concludes  with 
the  words — "  We  may  assert  that  the  entire 
seclusion  of  criminals  from  all  association  with 
their  fellow  criminals,  is  altogether  compati 
ble  with  their  profitable  employment  at  useful 
trades,  and  with  the  preservation  of  their 
health."  And  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  White 
and  others,  Mr.  Vaux  adduces  facts  to  confi 
this  statement.  Not  one  case  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  appeared  in  the  eastern  prison 
Pennsylvania,  whilst  the  disease  swept  away 
numbers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
environs;  and  the  prison  stands  close  by  the 
city.  The  report  mentioned  above  will  be 
understand,  entirely  satisfactory  on  the  point 
of  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  expense 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  has  always  been 
considered  a  great  objection  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  eastern  prison  has  cost  much;  but 
another  prison  could  be  built  much  more 
cheaply;  and,  probably,  experience  will  show 
the  possibility  of  further  reduction,  though  this 
system  may  always  be  more  expensive  ih; 
the  other.  Yet  the  advantages  are  so  great; 
the  final  saving  of  the  government,  by  pre 
venting  all  the  prisoners  from  leaving  the 
prison  worse  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
entering  it,  and  by  dismissing  many  who  will 
return  to  duty  and  usefulness,  is  so  decided; 
and  the  necessity  of  the  system,  if  any  of  the 
desirable  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  so  impe- 
rious,— that  we  believe  the  greater  expense 
ought  not  to  be  considered  an  objection 
wherever  means  exist  to  meet  it.  We  shal 
quote  Mr.  Vaux  also  respecting  this  point 
It  is  certain  that  the  prisoners  do  not  leave  the 
Pennsylvania  penitentiary  worse  than  they  en- 
tered it,  are  not  irritated  and  embittered 
against  mankind,  and,  if  they  have  truly  re- 
solved to  become  belter,  are  not  exposed  to 
be  driven  by  associates  in  the  prison  to  the 
commission  of  new  crimes,  which  has  hitherto 
been  so  common  an  occurrence,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  history  of 
convicts.  Men  confined  in  common  prisons, 
or  even  in  those  conducted  on  the  Auburn 
system,  find  it  extremely  difficult,  after  their 
ase,  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  net 
of  vice,  though  they  may  earnestly  wish  to  do 
But  the  Pennsylvania  system  does  not 
even  allow  the  convict  to  know  the  names  of 
his  fellow  prisoners.  The  wish  to  return  to  a 
life  of  honest  industry  is  not  so  rare  in  released 
convicts  as  most  persons  suppose,  provided 
the  prisoner  has  not  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  contamination.  A  vicious  life  is  no( 
comfortable;  generally  the  causes  which  make 
a  wicked  person  prefer  the  path  of  crime  lo 
an  honourable  life,  arc  twofold — idleness,  re- 
luctance to  regular  labour,  and  the  love  of 
excitement.     If  you  can  overcome  these  two 


dispositions;  if  you  can  instil  into  the  convict 
a  love  of  labour,  and  make  it  a  habit  with 
him;  and  if  you  can  cure  him  of  the  craving 
for  excitement, — you  will,  in  most  cases,  have 
laid  the  firmest  foundation  for  a  thorough  re- 
formation. Now,  labour  appears  to  the  pri- 
soner in  solitary  confinement  as  the  sweetest 
comfort.  He  asks,  he  begs  for  it;  and  no 
punishment  could  be  harder  than  denying  him 
the  comfort  of  labour  in  his  lonely  cell.  They 
all  will  tell  you  so.  And  as  regards  the  se- 
cond  point,  what  more  effectual  means  can 
be  found  of  curing  a  man  of  a  vitiated  love 
of  excitement  (such  as  is  found  in  robbers, 
pirates,  burglars,  &c.)  than  uninterrupted 
confinement  in  solitude  for  years?  It  is  a 
severe  infliction,  indeed;  but  it  is  effectual, 
and  not  more  severe  than  is  necessary.  An- 
other objection  to  perpetual  solitude  is,  that 
the  convicts  cannot  worship  together:  but  in 
the  eastern  prison  of  Pennsylvania,  they  have 
preaching  addressed  to  them.  A  curtain  is 
drawn  along  the  corridor,  the  sound-hole  of 
each  cell  is  opened,  (see  the  description  of  the 
building  in  the  article  Prison  Discipline,)  and 
the  preacher  stands  at  one  end  of  the  corri- 
dor, from  which  he  may  be  heard  by  all  the 
prisoners  in  that  corridor,  though  no  convict 
can  see  into  the  opposite  cell,  being  prevented 
by  the  curtain.  In  our  opinion,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary  system  is  the  creation  of  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  humanity,  which  reflects 
the  greatest  honour  on  the  disciples  of  Penn, 
and  has  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems presented  to  the  lover  of  mankind.  If 
widely  adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  it  bids 
fair  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  attained  in 
the  way  of  prison  discipline.  We  would  di- 
rect our  reader's  attention  to  an  interesting 
letter  on  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement, 
written  by  a  convict,  and  appended  to  Mr. 
Vaux's  letter,  quoted  above,  and  will  conclude 
our  remarks  with  a  summary  taken  from  Mr. 
Vaux's  'letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe: — "  By  separate 
confinement,  it  is  intended  to  punish  those 
who  will  not  control  their  wicked  passions  and 
propensities,  and,  moreover,  to  effect  this 
punishment  without  terminating  the  life  of  the 
culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness,  or  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  justice  by  forming  such  into 
communities  of  hardened  and  corrupting  trans- 
gressors, who  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and 
contemn  the  very  power  which  thus  vainly 
seeks  their  restoration,  and  idly  calculates  to 
afford  security  to  the  state,  from  their  outrages 
in  future.  In  separate  confinement,  every 
prisoner  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
being  made  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment. 
In  separate  confinement,  the  prisoners  will 
not  know  who  are  undergoing  punishment  at 
(he  same  time  with  themselves,  and  thus  will 
be  afforded  one  of  the  greatest  protections  to 
such  as  may  happily  be  enabled  to  form  reso- 
"utions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  discharg- 
ed.  In  separate  confinement,  it  is  especially 
intended  to  furnish  the  criminal  with  every 
opportunity  which  Christian  duty  enjoins,  for 
promoting  his  restoration  to  the  path  of  virtue; 
because  seclusion  is  believed  to  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  moral  treatment,  and,  with  reli- 
gious instruction  and  advice  superadded,  is 
calculated  to  achieve  more  loan  has  ever  yet 
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been  done  for  the  miserable  tenants  of  our 
penitentiaries.  In  separate  confinement,  a 
specific  graduation  of  punishment  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  surely,  and  with  as  much  facility,  as 
by  any  other  system.  Some  prisoners  may 
labour — some  may  be  kept  without  labour — 
some  may  have  the  privilege  of  books — others 
may  be  deprived  of  it — some  may  experience 
total  seclusion — others  may  enjoy  such  inter- 
course as  shall  comport  wilh  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  prisoners.  In  separate  confinement, 
the  same  variety  of  discipline,  for  offences 
committed  after  convicts  are  introduced  into 
prison,  which  any  other  mode  affords,  can  be 
obtained  (though  irregularities  must  necessa 
rily  be  less  frequent,)  by  denying  the  refrac 
tory  individual  the  benefit  of  his  yard,  by 
taking  from  him  his  books  or  labour,  and 
lastly,  in  extreme  cases,  by  diminishing  his 
diet 'to  the  lowest  rale.  By  the  last  means, 
the  most  fierce,  hardened  and  desperate  of- 
fender can  be  subdued.  From  separate  con- 
finement other  advantages  of  an  economical 
nature  will  result:  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  great  reduction  of  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment;  for,  instead  of  from  three  to 
twenty  years,  and  sometimes  longer,  as  many 
months,  excepting  for  very  atrocious  crimes, 
will  answer  all  the  ends  of  retributive  justice, 
and  penitential  experience,  which,  on  the 
actual  plan,  the  greatest  detention  in  prison 
altogether  fails  to  accomplish.  Besides  this 
abatement  of  expense  in  maintaining  prison- 
ers, very  few  keepers  will  be  required  on  the 
new  system;  and  the  females  should  be  in- 
trusted wholly  to  the  custody  of  suitable  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  sex,  whose  services  can; 
of  course,  be  secured  for  less  compensation 
than  those  of  men.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as 
may  be  employed,  will  necessarily  labour 
alone;  and,  the  kinds  of  business  in  which 
they  will  be  engaged  not  being  as  rough  and 
exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the  expendi- 
ture for  clothing  must  be  much  diminished. 
On  the  score  of  cost,  therefore, — if  that  indeed 
be  an  object  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude, — the 
solitary  plan  recommends  itself  to  the  regard 
of  the  public  economist.  But  the  problem  of 
expense,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  truly 
solved  by  showing  the  cheapest  method  of 
keeping  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is  most 
likely  to  reform  them,  to  deter  others,  by  the 
imposing  character  of  the  punishment,  from 
preying  upon  the  honest  and  unoffending  mem 
bers  of  society,  afterwards  involving  heavy 
judicial  costs  to  establish  Iheir  guilt,  and  be 
coming,  at  last,  a  charge  to  the  country  as 
convicted  felons." 

Every  other  faith  but  that  which  apprehends 
Christ  as  a  purifier,  as  well  as  our  atonement 
and  righteousness,  is  false  and  hypocritical. 
He  can  only  be  received  into  the  soul,  when 
he  is  desired  for  his  goodness  ;  and  when  he 
is  there,  he  will  not  sit  down  idle — Adam's 
Private  Thoughts. 

We  would  express  a  hope  that  J.  will  fa- 
vour us  again. 

For  want  of  room  we  have  been  compelled 
to  defer  part  of  the  interesting  portion  of  nar- 
rative from  J.  Gratton  to  our  next. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND    MONTH,  8,  1834. 


Having  observed  in  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser  of  27th  ult.  a  paragraph  taken 
from  an  English  paper,  respecting  an  esteem- 
ed minister  of  our  Society,  and  calculated  to 
give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  under- 
taking therein  mentioned,  it  seemed  to  us  but 
fair  that  a  plain  and  true  exhibition  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  should  be  made.  For  this 
purpose  we  applied  to  an  acquaintance  of 
ours,  who,  from  personal  knowledge  of  Daniel 
Wheeler,  the  individual  to  whom  the  para- 
graph refers,  and  from  authentic  information 
in  his  possession,  has  obligingly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  statement: — 

Daniel  Wheeler  is  a  minister  sound  in  doc 
trine,  and  of  consistent  and  self-denying  life 
He  was  in  early  life  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bri 
tish  navy,  in  which  service  he  acquired  con 
siderahle  reputation.  But,  becoming  con 
vinced  of  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  he  left  the  navy;  and  yield 
ing  to  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  Christian 
truth,  was  received  into  membership  in  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  settled  at 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  appeared  in  the 
ministry  about  eighteen  years  ago,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction and  edification,  and  with  the  unity 
of  his  friends.  He  has  now  for  several  years 
resided  with  his  family  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Petersburgh,  in  Russia,  under  a  religious 
impression,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  for 
a  considerable  time  in  that  country.  During 
his  residence  there  he  has  regularly  kept  up 
ttle  meeting  at  his  own  dwelling,  which 
has  been  attended  of  course  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  occasionally  by  one  or  two 
other  Friends  who  had  settled  in  Petersburgh. 
His  occupation  was  the  draining  of  the  im- 
mense morasses  with  which  the  capital  of 
Russia  was  surrounded;  in  which  employ- 
ment he  was  under  the  particular  superinten- 
dence and  protection  of  the  government,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  many  thousand  acres 
to  a  state  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  late 
Emperor  Alexander  was  sincerely  and  close- 
ly attached  to  him;  and  frequently,  unknown 
to  his  court,  passed  many  hours  in  free  com- 
munication, and  serious  religious  converse, 
with  him,  or  in  the  enjoyment  (as  he  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be)  of  silent  devotional 
meditation,  under  his  roof;  and  it  is  believed 
that  these  opportunities  were  of  great  import- 
ance and  benefit  to  the  mind  of  that  monarch, 
under  the  very  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  in  that  feudal  and  half  bar 
barous  empire. 

Daniel  Wheeler  has  now,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
required  of  him  to  leave  his  family  and  home 
and  undertake  a  visit  in  Christian  love  to  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  &c.  To  this  engagement  he  has  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  Friends  in  London 
as  expressed  in  their  certificate  liberating 
him  for  the  arduous  service.  He  looks  to  an 
absence  of  perhaps  five  years,  and  as  it  would 
be  almost  impracticable,  without  very  great 


delay,  to  obtain  a  passage,  from  time  to  time, 
in  accidental  vessels  from  one  part  to  another 
of  that  distant  and  scarcely  frequented  por- 
tion of  the  world,  a  few  Friends  have  united 
in  purchasing  a  small  vessel,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  which  will 
be  under  his  control.  This  vessel,  named  the 
Francis  Freeling,  was  formerly  a  packet  be- 
longing to  the  British  post-office,  and  is  man- 
ned by  about  eight  hands;  and  Daniel  Wheeler 
has  a  "friend  named  Cuthbert  Wigham,  of  Don- 
caster,  in  Yorkshire,  and  one  of  his  own  sons, 
as  companions  in  the  voyage.  They  sailed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  month  last, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
or  Otaheite,  is  their  first  destination. 

This  is  truly  an  arduous  and  very  import- 
ant undertaking;  and  when  we  consider  the 
great  sacrifice  of  personal  and  domestic  com- 
fort, and  the  dangers  and  hardships  which  it 
involves,  besides  the  great  weight  of  religious 
responsibility  attached  thereto,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  demands,  if  not  the  sympa- 
thy, at  least  the  serious  and  candid  considera- 
tion and  indulgent  kindness  of  every  well 
regulated  Christian  mind.  What  then  shall  we 
think  of  that  professed  Quaker  who  can  cold- 
ly and  sneeringly  brand  it  in  a  public  news- 
paper as  a  "  vagrant"  expedition;  undertaken, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  amusement,  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace  of  mind,  under  a  consciousness  of  a 
faithful  endeavour  to  discharge  apprehended 
duty,  and  with  a  warm  interest,  and  Christian 
love,  and  yearnings  for  the  welfare  of  many 
longing  souls  now  looking  up  towards  the 
glorious  dawning  of  the  gospel  on  lands  long 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  pagan  superstition. 


A   TEACHER 

Is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.  The  person  applying 
must  be  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  well 
qualified  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
the  mathematics. 

A  commodious  dwelling-house,  large  gar- 
den, &.c,  form  part  of  the  school  premises, 
which  may  be  occupied  by  the  teacher  if  he 
desire  to  do  so,  or  it  will  be  rented  to  a  pri- 
vate family,  and  possession  given  on  the  1st 
of  4th  month  next.  Apply  to  either  of  the 
subscribers  in  Burlington. 

Rowland  Jones, 
Robert  Thomas, 
Thomas  Collins. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Edward 
B.  Garrigues,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  Gar- 
den street ;  Stacy  Cooke,  Second  street  con- 
tinued, Bristol  township;  Thomas Wistar,  Jr., 
Abington. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lastitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  li~6,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


Died,  at  Mnnroe,  Michigan,  on  the  24th  of  8th 
month  last,  aged  twenty-six  years,  Daniel  O.  Com- 
stock,  son  of  the  late  Nathan  Comstock. 


For  "  The  Friend. 
EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  education  claims  considerable 
attention  at  the  present  time  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  laudable  zeal  is  manifested 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  affording  ou 
youth  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  all  the 
branches  of  useful  learning.  Those  who  take 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  seeing  the  human 
mind  enlarged  and  invigorated  by  profitable 
exercise,  cannot  but  rejoice  at  these  efforts 
To  increase  and  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  i: 
certainly  commendable;  but  there  is  one  im 
portant  view  of  the  subject,  which,  I  fear,  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  proportion  as 
we  extend  our  exertions  to  impart  literary  and 
scientific  instruction  to  our  youth,  so  ought 
we  to  increase  our  care  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  by  a  course  of  Christian  discipline  and  ex- 
ample, to  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  obey- 
ing that  blessed  Spirit,  whose  influences  alone 
can  enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  know- 
ledge, so  as  to  promote  the  true  happiness  of 
mankind,  or  the  glory  of  their  Creator. 

Knowledge  is  justly  esteemed  another  name 
for  power;  but  it  is  a  power,  which,  like  most 
others,  may  be  applied  to  wrong  purposes,  and 
increase  the  facilities  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  In  the  hands  of  religious  men,  the 
power  which  knowledge  imparts  may  subserve 
the  great  end  of  promoting  righteousness  and 
truth  in  the  earth;  but  persons  under  the 
influence  of  bad  principles  may,  and  often  do, 
make  it  the  instrument  for  furthering  their 
wicked  designs,  and  more  extensively  ard  suc- 
cessfully disseminating  views  at  variance  to 
the  true  interests  of  man.  To  increase  a  man's 
power  of  doing  wrong,  without  at  the  same 
time  fortifying  his  mind  against  error  and  vice 
by  a  course  of  religious  instruction  and  pious 
example,  appears  to  me  to  be  dangerous  policy, 
and  to  demand  the  serious  consideration  of 
parents,  and  those  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  observations 
are  designed  to  militate  against  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. My  only  object  is  to  show  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  field  of  knowledge  is  widened, 
so  ought  our  vigilant  and  pious  care  to  in- 
crease that  a  really  religious  education  may 
be  its  concomitant.  Without  this,  the  main 
thing  which  is  to  secure  a  man's  usefulness 
and  happiness  in  life,  is  overlooked. 

Another  view  which  presents  itself  is,  that 
our  responsibility  increases  with  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge,  and  that  in  order  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  important  trust  connected  with 
such  a  stewardship,  the  practical  influence  of 
religion  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  we  shall  be  called 
to  a  solemn  reckoning  for  the  use  of  those 
outward  treasures  which  are  committed  to  our 
keeping,  and  if  so  low  a  portion  of  our  Lord's 
gifts  will  be  the  subject  of  enquiry  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  how  much  closer  will  be  the 
scrutiny  into  the  employment  of  the  intellectual 
riches  entrusted  to  our  care — treasures  far 
more  noble  than  wealth,  and  more  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  either  to  good  or  ill. 
Such  considerations  present  a  strong  argument 
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in  favour  of  religious  instruction,  and  ought  to 
raise  the  enquiry  in  the  minds  of  parents, 
whether  while  laudably  engaged  in  promoting 
the  literary  improvement  of  their  offspring, 
they  are  doing  all  that  duty  requires  of  them 
as  Christians,  to  prepare  them  for  acting  the 
part  of  faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  so  they  may  not  at  last  have 
the  painful  reflection,  that  they  have  added  to 
the  weight  of  their  children's  responsibility, 
and  neglected  the  more  important  means  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  duties. 

Without  at  all  undervaluing  the  benefits  of 
liberal  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  far  less 
important  than  those  which  religion  imparts  ; 
and  hence  our  obligations,  as  Christians, 
and  as  parents,  seriously  demand,  that  we 
should  make  these  the  object  of  primary  so- 
licitude, and  most  earnest  care.  Entertain 
ing  these  views,  I  cannot  but  believe,  that 
in  most  of  our  schools,  even  those  best  regu 
lated,  religious  culture  is  too  little  attended  to; 
that  sufficient  place  is  not  given  to  those  feel- 
ings which  solemnise  and  subdue  the  spirits  of 
children,  and  that  teachers  are  not  so  careful 
as  would  be  profitable  to  dwell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  grace,  in  which  they  would  not 
only  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  divine 
love,  but  enabled  to  discern  the  different  dis- 
positions of  their  pupils,  and  to  administer 
counsel,  reproof,  or  encouragement,  as  they 
might  require. — The  following  observations, 
from  the  pen  of  the  excellent  John  Woolman, 
are  so  consonant  with  my  own  feelings,  and 
come  from  an  authority  so  justly  venerated, 
that  they  will  have  greater  weight  than  any 
thing  I  can  say  on  the  subject;  I  would  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  them  to  the  calm  and 
deliberate  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  education. 

"  That  divine  light  which  enlightens  all  men, 
I  believe,  does  often  shine  in  the  minds  of 
children  very  early,  and  humbly  to  wait  for 
wisdom,  that  our  conduct  toward  them  may 
tend  to  forward  their  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
strengthen  them  in  obedience  thereto,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  duty  on  all  of  us. 

"  By  cherishing  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  the 
ove  of  praise  in  them,  I  believe  they  may 
sometimes  improve  faster  in  learning,  than 
otherwise  they  would,  but  to  take  measures  to 
forward  children  in  learning,  which  naturally 
tend  to  divert  their  minds  from  true  humility, 
appears  to  me  to  savour  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world. 

If  tutors  are  not  acquainted  with  sanctifi- 
cation  of  spirit,  nor  experienced  in  an  humble 
ailing  for  the  leadings  of  truth,  but  follow 
the  maxims  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  child- 
ren who  are  under  their  tuition  appear  to  me 
to  be  in  danger  of  imbibing  thoughts,  and  ap- 
prehensions, reverse  to  that  meekness,  and 
lowliness  of  heart,  which  is  necessary  for  all 
the  true  followers  of  Christ. 

Children  at  an  age  fit  for  schools,  are  in  a 
time  of  life  which  requires  the  patient  attention 
of  pious  people,  and  if  we  commit  them  to  the 
tuition  of  such,  whose  minds  we  believe  are 
not  rightly  prepared  to  "  train  them  up  in  the 
"  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  we  are 

danger  of  not  acting  the  part  of  faithful  pa- 
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rents  toward  them;  for  our  heavenly  Father 
doth  not  require  us  to  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come  of  it;  and  it  is  needful  that  we  deeply  ex- 
amine ourselves,  lest  we  get  entangled  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  and,  through  wrong  ap- 
prehensions, take  such  methods  in  education 
as  may  prove  a  great  injury  to  the  minds  of 
our  children. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  behold  innocent 
children ;  and  when  they  are  sent  to  schools 
where  their  tender  minds  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  led  astray  by  tutors  who  do  not 
live  a  self-denying  life,  or  by  the  conversation 
of  such  children  who  do  not  live  in  innocence, 
it  is  a  case  much  to  be  lamented. 

"  While  a  pious  tutor  hath  the  charge  of  no 
more  children  than  he  can  take  due  care  of, 
and  keeps  his  authority  in  the  truth,  the  good 
spirit  in  which  he  leads  and  governs  works  on 
the  minds  of  such  who  are  not  hardened,  and 
his  labours  not  only  tend  to  bring  them  forward 
in  outward  learning,  but  to  open  their  under- 
standings  with  respect  to  the  true  Christian 
life.  But  where  a  person  hath  charge  of  too 
many,  and  his  thoughts  and  time  are  so  much 
employed  in  the  outward  affairs  of  his  school, 
that  he  does  not  so  weightily  attend  to  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  each  individual,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  administer  rightly  to  all  in  due  sea- 
son; through  such  omission  he  not  only  suffers 
as  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  but  the  minds 
of  the  children  are  in  danger  of  suffering  also. 

"  To  watch  the  spirit  of  children,  to  nurture 
them  in  gospel  love,  and  labour  to  help  them 
against  that  which  would  mar  the  beauty  of 
their  minds,  is  a  debt  we  owe  them;  and  a 
faithful  performance  of  our  duty  not  only  tends 
to  their  lasting  benefit,  and  our  own  peace,  but 
also  to  render  their  company  agreeable  to  us. 

"  Instruction,  thus  administered,  reaches  the 
pure  witness  in  the  minds  of  children  who  are 
not  hardened,  and  begets  love  in  them  toward 
those  who  thus  lead  them  on;  but  where  too 
great  a  nnmber  are  committed  to  a  tutor,  and 
he,  through  much  cumber,  omits  a  careful  at- 
tention to  their  minds,  there  is  danger  of  dis- 
orders gradually  increasing  amcngst  them,  till 
the  effects  thereof  appear  in  their  conduct,  too 
strong  to  be  easily  remedied. 

"  A  care  hath  lived  on  my  mind,  that  more 
time  might  be  employed  by  parents  at  home, 
and  by  tutors  at  school,  in  weightily  attending 
to  the  spirit  and  inclinations  of  children,  and 
that  we  may  so  lead,  instruct,  and  govern 
them,  in  this  tender  part  of  life,  that  nothing 
may  be  omitted  in  our  power,  to  help  them  on 
their  way  tobecomethe  children  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

"  Meditating  on  the  situation  of  schools  in 
our  provinces,  my  mind  hath,  at  times,  been 
affected  with  sorrow,  and  under  these  exercises 
it  hath  appeared  to  me,  that  if  those  who  have 
large  estates  were  faithful  stewards,  and  laid 
no  rent,  nor  interest,  nor  other  demand,  higher 
than  is  consistent  with  universal  love;  and 
those  in  lower  circumstances  would,  under  a 
moderate  employ,  shun  unnecessary  expense, 
even  to  the  smallest  article  ;  and  all  unite  in 
humbly  seeking  to  the  Lord,  he  would  gracious- 
ly instruct  us,  and  strengthen  us,  to  relieve  the 
youth  from  various  snares,  in  which  many  of 
them  are  entangled." 
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(Continued  from  page  135. J 

It  is  often  the  case  in  our  religious  Society, 
that  persons,  whose  outward  circumstances  are 
very  limited,  are  called  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  the  services  of  society,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  religion.     Where  such 
have  families  to  maintain,  and  find  the  income 
of  their  business  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the 
most  frugal  expenditure,  it  requires  no  small 
degree  of  faith  to  surrender  all  into  the  Lord's 
hand,  and  yield  themselves  to  his  requiring?. 
When  they  look  around  and  see  their  acquain- 
tances and  friends  steadily  pursuing  a  prosper- 
ous business  ;   making  comfortable  provision 
for  old  age,  and  laying  up  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  children — while  they  are  toiling 
and  spending  the  strength  of  their  days,  and 
the  vigour  of  their  physical  and  mental  powers 
in  the  service  of  the  Society,  with    scarcely 
sufficient  time  allowed  to  give  the  requisite 
attention  to  their  own  concerns,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  feel  the  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions of  their  situation,  and  at  times  be  ready 
to  ask  the  question,  why  they  should  forego  the 
ease  and  accommodations  which  wealth  fur- 
nishes, and  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to 
religious  pursuits.     It  is  easy  to  talk  of  trust 
ing  Divine  Providence  for  support,  when  our 
barns  and  houses  are  stored  with  plenty,  and 
our  coffers  overflowing  with  treasure;  but  when 
daily  bread  is  to  be  procured  for  a  family  by 
daily  exertion,  subject  to  all  the  many  contin 
gencies  which  belong  to  human  life,  the  exer- 
cise of  that  faith,  which  reposes  with  humble 
reliance  on  the  provision  made  for  all  his  crea- 
tures by  a  bountiful  Creator,  is  one  of  the 
highest  Christian  attainments.    That  it  may  be 
attained,  however,  we  cannot  doubt;  for  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  touched  with 
feeling  of  all  our  infirmities,  and  who  himself 
"  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  exhorted  his 
poor  disciples  to  take  no  anxious  thought  for 
the  morrow,  as  to  "  what  they  should  eat,  or 
what  they  should  drink,  or  wherewithal   they 
should  be  clothed."     Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  exercise  of  such  trust  will  meet  its  corres- 
pondent reward,  since  he  assures  us,  that  if  we 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
righteousness  thereof,  all  things  necessary  shall 
be  added;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that   ye  have  need   of  all  these  things.     To 
the  Lord's  poor,  those  who  are  •poor  in  spirit, 
and  have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  it  is  a 
source  of  consolation  to  know,  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  regard.     The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  replete  with  expressions  indica- 
tive of  the  most  tender  solicitude,  and  affection- 
ate care  of  the  Father  of  mercies  over  these  ; 
he  is  said  to  keep  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye 
— to  number  the  very  hairs  of  their  head 
watch  over  them  every  moment,  and  not  only 
to  cause  them  to  inherit  the  earth,  but  also  to 
give  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     His  cove 
nant  with  these  is  unchangeable,  and  however 
closely  he  may  permit  them  to  be  tried  at  sea- 
sons for  the  refinement  of  their  faith,  and 
test  of  their  love  and  allegiance  to  him,  and 
his  precious  cause,  he  will  never  leave  nor  for 
sake  them — never  desert  them  in  any  of  their 


straits  or  conflicts,  but  verify  in  every  age  the 
testimony  which  the  royal  psalmist  bore  : 
"  Once  was  1  young,  and  now  I  am  old — but 
I  never  saw  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread." 

A  large  portion  of  the  labour  in  religious 
society  has  always  fallen  on  those  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  lower  walks  of  life,  and  it  is  remarkable 
to  see,  what  great  sacrifices  many  have  made, 
and  yet  been  enabled  to  get  through  the  world 
reputably  as  regards  their  pecuniary  concerns; 
and  when  the  question  has  been  put  to  them 
in  the  evening  of  life,  "  Lacked  ye  anything  ?" 
they  could  make  the  grateful  acknowledgment: 
"  Nothing,  Lord  !" 

These  reflections  have  been  produced  by 
the  perusal  of  that  part  of  John  Gratton's  nar- 
rative, which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
number.  It  is  fraught  with  lively  interest  and 
instruction,  showing  his  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness during  an  imprisonment  of  above  five 
years,  for  conscience'  sake,  and  how  wonder- 
fully the  Lord  was  pleased  to  work  for  his  pre- 
servation and  help,  on  various  occasions. 
Several  of  the  incidents  related,  deserve  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader,  especially 
those,  in  which  he  was  divinely  directed,  as  to 
his  return  to  prison,  when  allowed  to  make  a 
visit  to  his  family,  and  his  attendance  at  the 
funeral  of  Robert  Mellor.  The  simple  reli- 
ance of  our  early  friends  on  the  spirit  of  truth, 
and  the  close  attention  they  paid  to  its  teach- 
ings, made  them  much  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  is  the  case  with  many  of 
their  successors  in  the  present  day.  Our 
faith  in  its  guidance  is  too  weak  and  falter 
ing;  hence  we  do  not  seek  it  earnestly,  and 
with  an  assurance  that  we  shall  receiv< 
a  consequence  of  this,  we  know  but  little  of  its 
influences,  and  if  at  times  they  are  more  dis- 
tinctly and  powerfully  felt,  the  spiiit  of  unbe 
lief,  and  the  strong  will  of  man,  induce  us  to 
call  the  whole  in  question,  and  conclude  that 
it  is  mere  imagination.  But  the  following  in- 
stances prove  conclusively,  that  those  who  seek 
it  with  sincere  hearts,  and  with  the  desire  to 
obey,  are  divinely  directed  even  in  compara- 
tively small  things,  and  directed  safely  too,  in 
cases  where  no  human  foresight  could  possibly 
have  dictated  the  proper  course  for  them  to 
pursue.  The  doctrine  of  the  sensible  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  one  of  most  im- 
portant character  in  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
there  is  need  at  the  present  day,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Society  be  often  cited  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  practical  effects 
which  it  has  upon  them.  Do  we  really  believe 
in  it?  not  merely  assent  to  it  with  the  tongue, 
or  lip,  but  have  we  a  living,  effective  faith  in 
its  operations — a  faith  which  shows  itself  by 
good  works,  and  a  conduct  and  conversation 
ordered  in  all  things  aright.  This  is  a  ready 
mode  of  testing  our  elaim  to  the  appellation  of 
Quakers,  as  well  as  proving  the  sincerity  of 
our  profession  of  Christianity,  for  "if  we  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none  of  his." 
Did  we  daily  and  hourly  seek  for  it,  as  care- 
fully as  for  hidden  treasure;  did  we  wait  in  re- 
verent humility  to  hear  its  "still,  small  voice," 
and  walk  in  the  lowly,  self-denying  path 
through  which  it  always  leads,  our  desires 
and  pursuits  would  be  restricted,  and  brought 


within  the  limits  of  Christian  moderation — eve- 
y  passion  and  appetite  would  be  regulated, 
nd  our  whole  life  show  forth  one  continued 
conformity  to  the  blessed  example  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  A  life  thus  subjected  to  di- 
vine government,  passed  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  devoted  to  his  service,  would  be  one  of 
peace  and  tranquillity — exemption  from  afflic- 
tion is  not  the  lot  of  man,  in  this  mixed  state 
of  being — but  though  the  righteous  encounter 
many  tribulations  in  the  course  of  their  earthly 
pdgrimage,  it  is  their  peculiar  privilege  to 
have  an  omnipotent  helper  ever  at  hand  to 
succour  and  sustain  their  spirits,  to  mitigate 
the  keenness  of  the  stroke,  and  to  clothe  the 
mind  with  that  submissive  resignation,  which 
enables  them  to  bow  with  cheerful  acquiescence 
to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father. — Thus  it 
is,  that  He  delivers  them  out  of  all  their  trou- 
bles; smooths  the  asperities  which  beset  the 
path  of  life;  overrules  apparent  evils  and 
makes  them  productive  of  ultimate  good;  and 
so  arranges  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  as 
that  all  tends  to  carry  on,  to  its  final  and  glori- 
ous completion,  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
which  is  the  blessed  "  end  of  their  faith." 
The  narrative  of  John  Gratton  proceeds: 
"  Soon  after  this,  a  writ  de  excommunicatio 
capiendo  came  out :  while  I  had  been  abroad 
among  Friends,  I  had  a  great  sense  of  a  deep 
suffering  falling  upon  me,  insomuch  that  I  said 
to  a  Friend,  that  it  was  so  deep,  I  could  not 
see  to  the  bottom  of  it;  and  I  desired  in  my 
heart  of  the  Lord,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to 
stand  it.  And  before  I  got  home  out  of  York- 
shire, I  had  a  dream  one  night,  in  which  I  saw, 
as  I  thought,  a  great  mastiff  dog  took  hold  on 
me,  and  held  me  by  my  clothes  just  by  Darby 
jail:  And  I  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  strive, 
and  therefore  after  I  had  called  to  his  master 
to  take  him  off  but  could  not  see  he  was  inclin- 
ed to  it,  I  gave  up  to  let  him  hold  me.  And 
the  day  before  I  got  home,  I  felt  the  suffering 
more  and  more ;  and  the  next  day  I  went  to 
Bakewell  fair,  and  the  apparitor  arrested  me 
before  I  could  get  into  mine  inn,  or  put  up  my 
horse  in  the  stable,  being  the  16th  of  the  sixth 
month,  1680.  So  to  Darby  I  must  go,  but  we 
staid  that  night  at  Bakewell,  whither  my  wife 
came  next  morning,  and  wept:  I  bid  her  not 
weep,  but  rather  rejoice  that  we  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  us.  Then  she  bore  it  very 
well,  when  she  saw  me  bear  it  so  cheerfully. 

"  Now  when  we  came  to  the  jail,  I  demand- 
ed a  free  prison,  but  the  jailer  was  unwilling, 
and  offered  me  kindness  if  1  would  stay  in  his 
house,  and  pay  for  my  table;  but  I  had  a  wife 
and  family,  and  therefore  could  not  afford  to  lie 
at  seven  shillings  perweek  in  his  house;  butlin- 
sisted  to  have  a  free  prison,  as  I  knew  the  law 
allowed  :  It  happened,  that  a  little  before, 
there  were  several  Friends  in  that  prison, 
whom  he  put  in  the  dungeon  among  thieves, 
and  would  scarce  allow  them  clean  straw;  sp 
I  got  a  statute  book,  which  said,  that  no  sheriff, 
nor  under-sheriff,  nor  jailer,  nor  under-jailer, 
should  keep  and  lodge  debtors  and  felons  to- 
gether upon  the  penalty  of  five  pounds:  So  I 
took  it  and  went  to  the  sheriff,  whose  wife  and 
mine  claimed  some  kindred;  they  were  very 
friendly  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  leave  my 
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book  with  him,  and  meet  him  at  the  assizes: 
where  he  would  speak  to  the  judge,  which  he 
did,  and  the  judge  ordered  my  friends  to  be 
put  from  the  felons,  and  to  have  rooms  to 
themselves.  The  next  that  came  to  prison 
was  myself,  so  I  demanded  one  of  those  rooms: 
he  said,  he  had  corn  in  it;  take  it  out,  then, 
said  I,  which  he  did  in  great  vexation,  and  put 
me  there,  it  being  an  old  prison  chamber;  I 
borrowed  a  bed,  with  some  other  odd  things, 
and  went  in;  he  came  up  to  see  how  I  framed; 
I  had  a  fire,  and  though  I  could  see  the  stars 
at  night  through  the  holes  in  the  tiles,  yet  I  lay 
warm  enough:  I  had  my  health,  and  was  well 
content,  and  thought  in  my  mind  that  this  was 
but  small  suffering  to  what  I  might  go  through 
before  I  died.  So  I  gave  up  all  into  the  Lord's 
hand,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  wife,  children,  and 
all  I  had,  saying  in  my  heart,  sickness  or  health, 
life  or  death,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
Oh !  how  good  the  Lord  was  to  me,  and  I  lay 
quiet  and  slept  sweetly. 

"  But  when  the  jailer  saw  that  I  settled  to 
abide  there,  and  framed  to  house-keeping,  he 
was  angry  and  went  his  way  and  locked  me  up 
close,  and  I  remained  so  some  time:  I  did  not 
so  much  as  desire  to  look  out  at  the  door. 
And,  oh  !  my  heart  was  glad,  that  I  was  ac- 
counted worthy  of  those  bonds,  and  though  1 
could  get  nothing  except  I  had  drawn  it  in  at 
the  window  with  a  cord,  yet  it  happened,  that 
I  wanted  nothing  all  the  time  it  was  thus  with 
me,  for  indeed  I  resolved  to  abide  it  patiently. 

"  At  length,  a  Friend,  one  Robert  Meek 
came  to  see  me,  and  the  turnkey  came  to  tell 
me,  there  was  one  come  to  see  nie,  saying,  1 
must  come  down  into  the  house  to  him;  by  this 
I  saw  that  the  jailer  was  willing  to  have  me 
come  to  my  friends  that  they  might  spend  mo- 
ney in  the  house;  whereupon  I  told  the  turnkey, 
that  I  was  not  willing  to  go  down,  if  my  friends, 
said  I,  must  not  corne  to  me,  I  am  not  willing 
to  come  to  them.  He  went  down,  and  in  a 
short  time  brought  up  the  Friend  to  me,  leav- 
ing us  together,  and  the  door  unlocked,  and 
when  the  Friend  had  staid  his  time,  I  went 
down  with  him  to  see  him  take  horse.  Now 
when  he  was  gone,  I  spoke  to  the  jailer,  and 
asked  him,  why  he  carried  it  so  severely  to  me? 
I  told  him,  if  he  was  civil,  he  should  have  ci- 
vility from  me,  and  if  he  would  not,  he  might 
do  as  he  would:  He  said,  that  we  were  a  peo- 
ple that  would  do  nothing  but  what  we  listed  ; 
so  when  we  had  talked  a  while,  he  said,  there 
hangs  the  key,  take  it,  and  do  as  you  please. 

"  And  ever  after  I  went  in  and  out  as  I  had 
occasion  into  the  jailer's  house  and  gardens, 
but  home  lie  would  not  let  me  go,  though  my 
wife  was  taken  so  ill,  that  it  was  feared  she 
would  have  died.  So  I  gave  up  wife  and 
children,  and  all  I  had  into  the  Lord's  hand, 
and  was  contented,  saying  in  my  heart,  after 
this  manner  :  life  or  death,  poverty  or  riches, 
come  what  will  come,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  that  my  wife 
mended  again;  and,  oh  !  how  easy  I  was  after 
I  had  given  up  all,  and  my  jail  was  made  a 
pleasant  place  to  me,  for  the  Lord  in  mercy 
was  with  me,  so  that  I  even  sang  a  living  song 
of  praise;  for  to  him  praise  is  due  forever 
more  ! 

"  But  Friends  at  London,  in  brotherly  love, 


sent  down  an  habeas  corpus  to  have  me  up 
to  appear  in  London,  whither  I  went  to  please 
them  ;  for  Nichols  had  not  hit  the  law  right, 
but  the  court  at  London  would  not  let  me  have 
law  for  my  money  at  that  time.  And  "I  was 
very  uneasy  till  I  came  to  the  temple  and  heard 
what  tricks  the  priest's  party  and  Nichols  had 
done;  then  I  threw  it  up,  and  resolved  to  wait 
the  Lord's  time  to  bring  me  out,  as  he  had 
been  pleased  to  appear  to  me  :  And  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  'be  content,  and  1 
will  bring  thee  out  with  honour:'  upon  which, 
I  came  back  to  prison,  and  lay  quietly  till  king 
James  set  me  at  liberty. 

"After  this  that  jailer  went  out,  and  another 
came  in,  who  was  very  civil  and  kind  to  me, 
and  also  his  wife  :  Towards  the  spring  my 
eldest  son,  John,  died  ;  I  obtained  liberty  to 
go  to  see  him,  but  he  died  that  night  after  he 
had  seen  me.  Some  of  his  last  words  were, 
'  that  he  hoped  we  should  meet,  where  they 
(meaning  bad  men)  should  not  part  us  any 
more.'  And  the  day  after  he  was  buried,  I 
left  my  wife  and  went  to  prison  again. 

"  Now  the  priests  were  pleased  that  I  was  in 
prison;  and  two  of  them  meeting  in  mine  inn 
at  Tideswell,  priest  Wilson  said  to  Fern,  (with 
whom  I  had  the  dispute  at  Baslow)  '  Sir,  I  can 
tell  you  news  :'  '  What  news  V  said  Fern  ; 
'  Why,'  said  Wilson,  'Gratton  is  in  prison  :' 
'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Fern." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Remarks  on  the  Albatross  and  Petrel. 

[From  Friyi  iiK.-l'r>  l  Voyage  autoui  du  Monde.] 

The  ocean  has  its  own  peculiar  birds  as  well 
as  the  land.  Compelled  to  traverse  incessant- 
ly its  solitudes  to  obtain  their  subsistence,  they 
are  endowed  with  a  wonderful  pov/er  of  flight; 
so  that  in  a  few  hours  they  are  able  to  cross 
immense  distances,  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  those  places  to  which  their  instinct  directs 
them.  Among  these  numerous  tribes  there 
exists  distinctions  of  manners  as  decided  as  the 
physical  characters  by  which  they  are  classifi- 
ed; and  this  induces  us  to  give  the  name  of 
Birds  of  the  Ocean  (oiseaux  pelagiens),  proper- 
ly so  called,  to  the  petrels  and  the  albatrosses. 
The  former  are  found  in  every  sea,  under  every 
meridian,  and  in  almost  every  latitude.  Except 
the  short  time  which  they  devote  to  rearing 
their  young,  all  the  rest  of  their  life  is  occupied 
in  traversing  the  ocean,  and  laboriously  seek- 
ing in  the  midst  of  storms,  a  scanty  sustenance, 
almost  as  soon  digested  as  procured;  which 
seems  to  place  them  under  subjection  to  a  sin- 
gle duty,  that  of  obtaining  nourishment. 

Boobies  (Sula  Bassana),  Noddies  (Sterna), 
Men  of  War  Birds  (Ptlecanus  Aquilus,  Linn.) 
and  Tropic  Birds  (Phaeton  erubescens),  al- 
though they  occasionally  take  long  flights  over 
the  sea,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  Birds  of 
the  Ocean:  they  simply  make  excursions;  and 
preferring  their  lonely  cliff's  to  the  rocking  of 
the  waves,  they  generally  return  to  them  every 
evening. 

The  discrimination  of  the  several  species  of 
albatross  has  become  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, from  the  many  different  names  that  suc- 
cessive travellers  have  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  from  the  difference  between  the  sexes,  as 


well  as  from  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  same  individual  at  different  ages  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  number  of  albatrosses  are  met 
with  between  the  5fith  and  59th  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  probably  in  that  direction  they 
may  have  no  boundary  but  the  polar  ice.  Al- 
though they  are  to  be  met  with  over  the  whole 
of  this  vast  space,  there  are  some  places  for 
which  they  have  a  preference,  and  in  which 
they  are  found  in  greater  numbers  than  else- 
where. They  are  most  abundant  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  about.  Cape  Horn, 
and  both  these  places  are  well  known  to  be 
almost  constantly  the  scenes  of  very  violent 
storms. — The  petrels  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  widely  diffused,  since  they  are  to  be  met 
with  from  pole  to  pole,  and  they  vary  very 
much  in  size.  The  albatross  is  distinguishable 
by  its  great  size;  but  one  species  of  the  petrel 
(Procellaria gigantea)  is  nearly  as  large,  while 
another  species  is  as  different  from  this  as  a 
sparrow  from  a  goose. 

It  is  certain  that  fish  do  serve  for  food  to  the 
albatross  and  petrel,  although  they  were  never 
seen  pursuing  the  flying-fish,  which  are  said  to 
fall  a  prey  to  them  when  they  leave  the  deep, 
and,  betaking  themselves  to  their  wings  to  avoid 
the  enemy  in  the  water,  only  encounter  a  new 
danger  in  the  albatross;  nor  were  any  remains, 
either  of  these  or  of  the  mollusca, — which,  as 
it  were,  cover  these  seas,  and  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  one  of  these  birds  for  a 
whole  day, — ever  found  in  their  stomachs. 
We  have  seen  them  surrounded  with  sea-blub- 
bers, physaliae,  salpae,  &.C.,  but  these  afforded 
them  no  nourishment;  they  invariably  sought 
other  food.  This  was  not  the  case  with  cut- 
tlefish and  calmars,  fragments  of  which  were 
constantly  found  in  their  stomachs. 

One  circumstance  which  could  not  escape 
notice  during  our  long  voyages,  is  the  habit, 
we  should  almost  say  the  necessity,  which  these 
birds  are  under  of  frequenting  rough  seas. 
The  tempest  itself  does  not  alarm  them;  and 
when  the  wind  i3  blowing  most  furiously  they 
may  be  seen  wheeling  about  without  appearing 
at  all  affected  by  it.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  face  of  the  ocean  is  smoothed  by  a  calm, 
they  fly  to  other  regions,  again  to  appear  with 
the  return  of  winds  and  storms.  No  doubt  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves 
brings  to  their  surface  those  marine  animals 
which  serve  for  food  to  these  birds.  It  is  from 
the  same  reason  that  they  keep  near  the  eddy- 
ing and  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  passing 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water.  This  design 
was  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  when  approach- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  were  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  small  petrels 
of  the  size  of  kingfishers,  who  were  busy  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  line  of  ex- 
actly the  width  of  our  track.  None  were  to 
be  seen  any  where  else.  We  look  great  care 
that  nothing  should  be  thrown  from  the  cor- 
vette ;  and  yet  we  saw  them  every  instant, 
darting  their  bills  into  the  water  to  seize  some 
object  which  we  were  unable  to  distinguish. 

The  duration,  the  rapidity,  the  strength  and 
the  manner  of  flight  of  these  birds  in  general, 
has  been  a  subject  of  study  and  astonishment 
to  us.     Their  agility  in   casting  themselves 
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like  a  harpoon,  on  their  prey,  in  raising  it  with 
their  beak,  their  activity  in  striking  the  backs 
of  the  waves  with  their  foot,  or  in  traversing 
their  long  unsteady  ridges,  were  sometimes  the 
only  spectacle  which  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean 
had  to  offer  to  us. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  these 
Palmipedes  (webfooted  birds)  is,  that  their 
flight  is  effected  almost  entirely  by  sailing  as 
it  were  through  the  air.  If  they  do  sometimes 
flap  their  wings,  it  is  in  order  to  raise  themselves 
more  quickly;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  In 
the  albatross,  which  was  principally  remarked 
upon,  both  from  its  great  size  and  from  its  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  ships,  it  was  observed 
that  their  long  wings  were  concave  underneath, 
and  that  they  did  not  show  any  apparent  vibra- 
tion in  whatever  position  the  bird  might  be; 
whether  when  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
wave  they  regulated  their  flight  by  its  undula- 
tions, or  when  rising  into  the  air  they  described 
wide  circles  around  the  vessel. 

Land  birds  of  prey  who  fly  in  this  way  with 
out  moving  their  wings,  are  generally  descend 
ing  towards  the  earth  when  they  adopt  this 
mode  of  flight;  while  the  petrel  and  the  alba- 
tross easily  raise  themselves  up  into  the  air, 
turn  quickly  round  by  means  of  their  tail,  and 
go  on  in  the  face  of  the  highest  wind  without 
their  progress  appearing  to  be  at  all  diminished 
by  its  force,  and  without  any  apparent  motion 
being  imparted  to  their  wings.  But  still  we 
must  admit  that  some  impulse  is  given  to  the 
air  which  sustains  them, — although  we  cannot 
perceive  it,  it  is  true,  since  it  probably  is  exert 
ed  at  the  end  of  very  long  levers  (at  the  ex 
tremities  of  their  wings)  ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
cannot  conceive  how  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  animal  is  accomplished.  The  exceed- 
ingly long  wings  which  many  of  these  birds  pos- 
sess, spoil  the  beauty  of  their  figure  when 
closed,  as  they  produce  a  thickness  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body.  It  is  when  flying  that 
they  display  themselves  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; aud  they  are  endowed  with  a  wonderful 
strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  flights. 
When  in  59°  south  latitude,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  night  as  long  as  the  sun  is  under 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  we  have  seen  the  same 
petrels  sailing  on  the  wing  several  days  together 
without  interruption.  The  petrels  do  not  dive 
after  their  food,  but  if  it  lies  only  at  a  certain 
depth,  they  endeavour  to  seize  it  by  forcing 
part  of  their  body  under  water. 

From  what  it  has  been  said  it  appears,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  these  birds  is  not  a 
sure  sign  of  the  approach  of  land. 

With  respect  to  the  incubation  of  these 
pelagic  birds,  the  French  naturalists  observe, 
that  the  petrels  flock  in  immense  numbers  to 
the  '  Isles  Malouines,'  along  the  shores  of 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited  in  such  abund 
ance  as  to  be  a  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
seamen  employed  in  the  seal-fishery.  They 
were  also  informed  that  these  birds  arrange 
their  eggs  with  much  order,  and  living  as  it 
were  in  a  republic,  exercise  by  turns  the  func 
tion  of  incubation  in  this  kind  of  temporan 
establishment. 

The    little    stormy-petrel   (Thalassidroma 
pelagica,  Vigors)  breeds  in  the  Orkneys. 
Mr.  Scarth  states,  that  in  passing  over 


tract  of  peatmoss,  near  the  shore,  in  a  small 
uninhabited  island  in  Orkney,  one  evening  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  low  purring  noise,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel  in  motion; 
and  on  enquiry,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
boatmen  who  accompanied  him,  that  it  was 
the  noise  commonly  emitted  by  the  Alimonty 
(the  Orkney  name  for  the  stormy  petrel,)  that 
frequented  the  island  when  hatching. 

On  examining  a  small  hole  in  the  ground, 
he  found  the  bird  and  its  nest,  which  was  very 
simple,  being  little  more  than  a  few  fragments 
of  shells  laid  on  the  bare  turf.  It  contained 
two  round  pure-white  eggs,  which  were  very 
large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  bird. 
When  he  seized  the  bird,  she  squirted  out  of 
her  mouth  an  oily  substance  of  a  very  rancid 
smell.  He  took  her  home,  and  having  put 
her  into  a  cage,  he  offered  her  various  kinds 
of  worms  to  eat;  but,  as  far  as  he  could  ob 
serve,  she  ate  nothing  till  after  the  expiration 
of  four  days,  when  he  observed  that  she  oc 
casionally  drew  the  feathers  of  her  breast 
singly  across,  or  rather  through  her  bill,  and 
appeared  to  suck  an  oily  substance  from  them 
This  induced  him  to  smear  her  breast  with 
common  train  oil  ;  and  observing  that  she 
greedily  sucked  the  feathers,  he  repeated  the 
smearing  two  or  three  times  in  each  day  for 
about  a  week.  He  then  placed  a  saucer  con- 
taining oil  in  the  cage,  and  he  observed  that 
she  regularly  extracted  the  oil  by  dipping  her 
breast  in  the  vessel,  and  then  sucked  the  fea- 
thers as  before.  In  this  way  he  kept  her  for 
three  months.  After  feeding,  she  sat  quietly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  sometimes  making 
the  same  purring  noise  which  first  attracted 
his  notice,  and  sometimes  whistling  very 
shrilly. 


than  he  has  at  home.  Now  regeneration  makes 
a  man  a  "  stranger  and  a  pilgrim"  upon  earth, 
and  those  who  have  "  their  affections  set  upon 
things  above,"  feel  that 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

But  as  to  spiritual  good,  these  have  often  to 
acknowledge,  "  the  lines  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places,  yea  I  have  a  goodly  herit- 
age ;"  for  the  Lord  is  the  portion  of  their  in- 
heritance and  of  their  cup.  His  testimonies 
are  their  heritage  forever,  and  they  find  them 
the  rejoicing  of  their  heart.  All  the  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises  are  theirs, 
and  theirs  is  the  "  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,"  re- 
served in  heaven  for  them.  "  Th's  is  the 
heritage  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  their 
righteousness  is  of  me  saith  the  Lord."     J. 

ART  AND  NATURE. 

FROM  THE  Sr-ANISH  OF  FRANCISCO  DF.  MEDRANO. 


The  works  of  human  artifice  soon  tire 
The  curious  eye;  the  fountain's  sparkling  rill, 
And  gardens,  when  adorned  by  human  skill, 
Reproach  tho  feeble  hand,  the  vain  desire. 

But,  O  !  the  free  and  wild  magnificence 
Of  nature,  in  her  lavish  hours,  doth  steal, 

admiration  silent  and  intense, 
The  soul  of  him,  who  hath  a  soul  to  feel. 

The  river  moving  on  its  ceaseless  way, 
The  verdant  reach  of  meadows  fair  and  green, 
And  the  blue  hills,  that  bound  the  sylvan  scene, 

These  speak  of  graudeur  that  defies  decay, 
Proclaim  the  eternal  Architect  on  high, 
Who  stamps  on  all  his  works  his  own  eternity. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of  those  that  fear 
thy  name.     Psalms  lxi.  v.  5. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  that  fear  God 
have  an  heritage.  All  of  them  have  not  an 
heritage  in  this  world— and  they  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  it ;  but  they  have  the  honour 
of  conformity  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  though  they 
have  nothing,  yet  possess  all  things.  "  I  know 
thy  poverty,  but  thou  art  rich."  Indeed  as  to 
temporal  good,  these  are  above  many  others, 
for  "  He  blesses  their  bread  and  their  water," 
and  bread  and  water  with  the  favour  of  God, 
are  dainties.  "  A  little  that  the  righteous  hath 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked  ;"  it 
is  not  only  sweeter  but  safer,  and  will  go  fur- 
ther. For  it  is  true  as  Philip  Henry  often  told 
his  family, "  the  grace  of  God  will  make  a  little 
go  a  great  way  ,"  we  have  often  seen  it,  and 
should  have  been  amazed  how  some  individuals 
with  their  very  slender  means  could  make  so 
decent  an  appearance,  and  pay  their  way,  and 
have  a  trifle  "  to  give  to  him  that  needeth," 
did  we  not  know  that  the  "  secret  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  their  tabernacle."  "  Godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain."  Contentment  is  a 
sort  of  bulwark  ;  it  does  not  allow  us  to  want 
what  Providence  denies  ;  and  who,  whatever 
be  his  affluence,  can  be  more  than  content? 
A  man  is  satisfied  with  much  less  on  a  journey 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Haverford  School,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  apprise  those  who  propose  en- 
tering students  for  the  ensuing  term,  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications 
will  exceed  the  number  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sired that  the  names  and  ages  of  applicants 
be  forwarded  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  No.  39,  High  street, 
Philadelphia.  Great  disadvantage  having  re- 
sulted both  to  the  institution  and  the  student 
from  the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  all  who  intend  to  enter  the  school, 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  improvements  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, will  render  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
vacation  in  the  spring,  until  second  day,  the 
12th  of  fifth  month  next,  on  which  day  the 
summer  session  will  commence,  and  the  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  the  pupils  aboul 
to  enter  the  school  will  take  place,  when  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  students  should  be 
present. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  1  mo.  30,  1834. 
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Of  the  Inquisition,  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
Reformation  in  Spain. 

Soon  after  the  Roman  empire  became  Chris- 
tian, laws  were  enacted,  subjecting  those  who 
propagated  erroneous  opinions  to  punishment, 
under  the  false  idea  that  heresy,  or  error  in 
matters  of  revelation,  was  a  crime  and  an  of- 
fence against  the  state.  The  penalties  were 
in  general  moderate,  compared  with  those 
which  were  decreed  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Manicheism,  which  was  considered  as  eversive 
of  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  dan- 
gerous to  morals,  was  the  only  heresy  visited 
with  capital  punishment;  a  penalty  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Donatists,  who  were 
chargeable  with  exciting  tumults  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  bishops  of  that  time 
were  far  from  soliciting  the  execution  of  these 
penal  statutes,  which  in  most  instances  had 
passed  at  their  desire,  or  with  their  consent. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  the  publication 
of  severe  laws,  by  the  terror  which  it  inspired, 
would  repress  the  hardihood  of  daring  innova- 
tors, and  induce  their  deluded  followers  to 
listen  to  instruction,  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  faithful  church.  When  Priscillian  was 
put  to  death  for  Manicheism,  at  Treves  in  384, 
St.  Martin,  the  apostle  of  the  French,  remon- 
strated with  the  Emperor  Maximus  against  the 
deed,  which  was  regarded  with  abhorrence  by 
all  the  bishops  of  France  and  Italy.  St.  Au- 
gustine protested  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
that,  if  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
Donatists,  he  and  his  clergy  would  suffer  death 
at  the  hands  of  these  turbulent  heretics  sooner 
than  be  instrumental  in  bringing  them  before 
the  tribunals.  But  it  is  easier  to  draw  than  to 
sheath  the  sword  of  persecution;  and  the  ec 
clesiastics  of  a  following  age  were  zealous  in 
stimulating  reluctant  magistrates  to  execute 
these  laws,  and  in  procuring  the  application  of 
them  to  persons  who  held  opinions  which  their 
predecessors  looked  upon  as  harmless  or  lauda> 
ble.  In  the  eleventh  century,  capital  punish 
ment,  even  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  that  of 
burning  alive,  was  extended  to  all  who  obst 
nately  adhered  to  opinions  differing  from  the 
received  faith. 


Historians  have  not  pointed  out  with  preci- 
sion the  period  at  which  this  extension  of  the 
penal  code  took  place,  or  the  grounds  on  which 
it  proceeded.  Instances  of  the  practice  occur 
previously  to  the  imperial  edict  of  Frederic  II. 
in  1224,-and  even  to  that  of  Frederic!,  in 
1184.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  at  first 
introduced  by  confounding  the  different  sects 
which  arose  with  the  followers  of  Manes. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that 
some  individuals  belonging  to  those  who  went 
by  the  names  of  Henricians,  Arnoldists,  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  and  Vaudois,  held  the  leading 
tenet  of  Manicheism,  the  clergy  fixed  this  stig- 
ma on  the  whole  body,  and  called  on  magi- 
strates to  visit  them  with  the  penalty  decreed 
against  that  odious  heresy.  In  an  ignorant 
age  this  charge  was  easily  believed.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  victims  of  persecution  protested 
against  the  indiscriminate  accusation,  or  dis- 
owned the  sentiments  imputed  to  them.  By 
the  time  that  undeniable  facts  cleared  their 
innocence,  the  public  mind  had  learned  to 
view  the  severity  of  their  fate  with  indifference 
or  approbation;  and  the  punishment  of  death, 
under  the  general  phrase  of  delivering  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
common  award  for  all  who  entertained  opin- 
ions opposite  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  who  presumed  to  inveigh  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  priesthood. 

Other  causes,  some  of  which  had  been  long 
in  operation,  contributed  to  work,  in  the  course 
of  the  eleventh  century,  a  great  change  on  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  heretics.  The 
sentence  of  excommunication,  which  at  first 
only  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
was  now  considered  as  inflicting  a  mark  of 
public  infamy  on  those  who  incurred  it ;  from 
which  the  transition  was  not  difficult,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  to  the  idea  that  it  deprived 
them  of  all  the  rights,  natural,  or  civil,  of  which 
they  were  formerly  in  possession.  The  un- 
happy individuals  who  were  struck  with  this 
spiritual  thunder,  felt  all  the  bonds  which  con- 
nected them  with  society  suddenly  dissolved, 
and  were  regarded  as  objects  at  once  of  divine 
execration  and  human  abhorrence.  Subjects 
threw  off"  their  allegiance  to  their  legitimate 
sovereigns;  sovereigns  gave  up  their  richest  and 
most  peaceable  provinces  to  fire  and  sword;  the 
territories  of  a  vassal  became  lawful  prey  to  his 
neighbours  ;  and  a  man's  enemies  were  those 
of  his  own  house.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
had  extended  their  authority  by  affecting  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian 
faith,  found  a  powerful  engine  for  accomplish- 
ing their  ambitious  designs,  in  the  crusades, 
undertaken  at  their  instigation,  to  deliver  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  from 
the  pollution  of  infidels.     These  mad  expedi- 


tions, whose  indirect  influence  was  ultimately 
favourable  to  European  civilisation,  were  in 
the  mean  time  productive  of  the  worst  effects. 
While  they  weakened  the  sovereigns  who  em- 
barked in  them,  they  increased  the  power  of 
the  popes,  and  placed  at  their  disposal  immense 
armies,  which  they  could  direct  against  all  who 
opposed  their  measures.  They  perverted,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  essential  principles  of 
religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  by  cherishing 
the  false  idea  that  it  is  meritorious  to  wage  war 
for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  name, — by 
throwing  the  veil  of  sanctity  over  the  greatest 
enormities  of  which  a  licentious  soldiery  might 
be  guilty, — by  conferring  the  pardon  of  their 
sins  on  all  who  arrayed  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross, — and  by  holding  out  the 
palm  of  martyrdom  to  such  as  should  have  the 
honour  to  fall  in  fighting  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.  Nor  were  the  popes  either  dila- 
tory or  slack  in  availing  themselves  of  these 
prejudices.  Finding  that  their  violent  measures 
for  suppressing  the  Albigenses  were  feebly 
seconded  by  the  barons  of  Provence,  they  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  heretics,  launched 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  both 
superiors  and  vassals,  and  carried  on  a  war  of 
extermination  in  the  south  of  France  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  It  was  amidst  these 
scenes  of  blood  and  horror  that  the  Inquisition 
rose. 

Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  Inquisition  was  found- 
ed. Inquisitors  and  informers  are  mentioned 
in  a  law  published  by  the  emperor  Theodosius 
against  the  Manicheans;  but  these  were  offi- 
cers of  justice  appointed  by  the  prefects,  and 
different  entirely  from  the  persons  who  became 
so  notorious  under  these  designations  many 
centuries  after  that  period.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  that  odious  institution  was  un- 
doubtedly recognised  in  1184,  by  the  counsel 
of  Verona  ;  which  however  established  no  se- 
parate tribunal  for  the  pursuit  of  heretics,  but 
left  this  task  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops. 
Rainier,  Castelnau,  and  St.  Dominic,  who  were 
sent  into  France  at  different  times  from  1198 
to  1206,  had  a  commission  from  the  pope  to 
search  for  heretics,  and  in  this  sense  may  be 
called  inquisitors;  but  they  were  invested  with 
no  judicial  power  to  pronounce  s  definitive 
sentence.  The  council  of  theLateran  in  1218 
made  no  innovation  on  the  ancient  practice. 
The  council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1229,  ordain- 
ed that  the  bishops  should  appoint,  in  each 
parish  of  their  respective  diocesses.  '•  one  priest 
and  two  or  three  laics,  who  should  engage  upon 
oath  to  make  a  rigorous  search  after  all  here- 
tics and  their  abettors,  and  for  this  purpose 
should  visit  every  house  from  the  gairet  to  the 
cellar,  together  with  all  subterraneous  places 
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where  they  might  conceal  themselves."  But 
the  Inquisition,  as  a  distinct  tribunal,  was  not 
erected  until  the  year  1233,  when  pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  took  from  the  bishops  the  power  of 
discovering  and  bringing  to  judgment  the  here- 
tics who  lurked  ill  France,  and  committed  that 
task  to  the  Dominican  friars.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  tribunal  was  immediately  set  up  in 
Toulouse,  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbouring 
cities,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  fact  at  least 
somewhat  singular,  that  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  Spanish  council  whose  records  have 
reached  our  time,  we  find  a  deeper  stigma  af- 
fixed to  the  character  of  informers  than  to  that 
of  heretics.  The  council  of  Elvira,  after  limit- 
ing the  duration  of  the  penance  of  those  who 
might  fall  into  heresy,  decreed  that  "  if  a  ca- 
tholic become  an  informer,  and  any  one  be  put 
to  death  or  proscribed  in  consequence  of  his 
denunciation,  he  shall  not  receive  the  commu- 
nion, even  at  the  hour  of  death."  On  a  review 
of  criminal  proceedings  in  Spain  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  court  of  Inquisition, 
it  appears  in  general  that  heretics  were  more 
mildly  treated  there  than  in  other  countries. 
Jews  who  relapsed,  after  having  been  baptised, 
were  subject  to  whipping  and  spare  diet,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  offenders.  Those 
who  apostatised  to  paganism,  if  nobles  or  free- 
men, were  condemned  to  exile,  and  if  slaves,  to 
whipping  and  chains.  The  general  law  against 
heretics  was,  that  such  as  refused  to  recant, 
if  piiests,  should  be  deprived  of  all  their  digni- 
ties and  property;  and  if  laics,  that  they  should, 
in  addition,  be  condemned  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment. Even  after  the  barbarous  custom  of 
committing  obstinate  heretics  to  the  flames 
had  been  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Spain  testified  her  aversion  to  sanguinary 
measures.  In  1194,  when  Alfonso  II.  of  Ara- 
gon,  at  the  instigation  of  the  legate  of  Pope 
Celestine,  published  an  edict,  commanding  the 
Vaudois,  and  all  other  sectaries  ,to  quit  his 
dominions,  those  who  remained  after  the  time 
specified  were  expressly  exempted  from  suffer- 
ing either  death  or  the  mutilation  of  their 
bodies. 

No  sooner  had  the  Inquisition  received  the 
papal  sanction,  than  measures  were  taken  for 
having  it  introduced  into  Spain,  where  the 
Dominicans  had  already  established  convents 
of  their  order.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  inquisitorial  tribunals  were  perma- 
nently erected  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  from  which  they  were 
extended  to  Navarre.  Though  a  papal  brief 
was  issued  in  1233  for  the  special  purpose  of 
introducing  the  Holy  Office  into  Castile,  and 
Ferdinand  III.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  is  said  to 
have  carried  with  his  own  hand  the  wood  de- 
stined for  burning  his  subjects, — yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  ever  was  a  permanent 
tribunal  in  that  kingdom  under  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Inquisition  ;  either  because  heresy  had 
made  little  progress  among  the  Castilians,  or 
because  they  were  averse  to  the  new  method  of 
extirpating  it. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  court  of  in- 
quisition, when  first  erected,  was  simple,  and 
differed  very  little" from  that  which  was  follow- 


ed in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  In 
ticular,  the  interrogatories  put  to  persons 
accused,  and  to  witnesses,  were  short  and  di 
rect,  evincing  merely  a  desire  to  ascertain  the 
truths  on  the  subjects  of  enquiry.  But  this 
simplicity  soon  gave  place  to  a  system  of  the 
most  complicated  and  iniquitous  circumven 
tion.  Grossly  ignorant  of  judicial  matters,  the 
Dominicans  modelled  their  new  court  after 
what  is  called  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  Tri 
bunal  of  Penance.  Accustomed,  in  the  con 
fessional,  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  con- 
science, they  converted  to  the  destruction  of 
the  bodies  of  men  all  those  arts  which  a  false 
zeal  had  taught  them  to  employ  for  the  saving 
of  their  souls.  Inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
extirpating  heresy,  and  persuading  themselves 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  they  not  only 
acted  upon,  but  formally  laid  down,  as  a 
for  their  conduct,  maxims  founded  on  the 
grossest  deceit  and  artifice,  according  to  which 
they  sought  in  every  way  to  ensnare  their  vie 
tims,  and  by  means  of  false  statements,  delusory 
promises,  and  a  tortuous  course  of  examination, 
to  betray  them  into  confessions  which  proved 
fatal  to  their  lives  and  fortunes.  To  this  men 
tal  torture  was  soon  after  added  the  use  of 
bodily  tortures,  together  with  the  concealment 
of  the  names  of  witnesses. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Results  of  Individual  Effort, 


I  recollect  no  narrative  which  interested  my 
childish  feelings  more  than  an  account  of  the 
Orphan  House  of  Franke — now  one  of  the 
noblest  establishments  in  Germany — founded 
and  sustained  by  the  labours  and  prayers  of  a 
single,  pennyless  individual.  I  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  past 
times,  which  could  neither  be  explained  nor 
repeated.  And  yet  it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit 
an  institution  scarcely  less  remarkable,  found- 
ed and  sustained,  not  by  an  eminent  and  well- 
known  divine,  but  by  a  solitary  female — not  in 
the  midst  of  a  populous  kingdom,  but  in  a  vil- 
lage, on  the  summit  of  Mount  Jura. 

Few  objects  interest  a  traveller,  who  regards 
his  own  species  with  interest,  more  than  the 
contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  on 
different  sides  of  a  boundary  line.  The  in- 
dustry, and  neatness,  and  comfort  of  one  can- 
ton or  kingdom,  is  exchanged  for  negligence 
in  agriculture,  poverty  in  buildings,  and  wretch- 
edness and  beggary  in  the  people,  on  passing 
the  limits  of  another.  None  that  ever  passed 
from  the  canton  of  Vaud,  to  that  of  Friberg, 
can  have  failed  to  notice  it.  The  transition 
from  level,  fertile  France,  to  the  mountainous, 
barren  regions  of  Switzerland,  is  not  less  strik- 
ing. In  leaving  France,  I  passed  through  a 
wretched  village,  in  which  houses  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  stage  of  decay,  but  none  that 
bore  the  marks  of  recent  origin,  or  even  of 
repairs — and  its  tavern  might  have  graced  the 
'  Tail  piece'  of  Hogarth,  with  the  ruined  world 
upon  its  tottering  sign-post.  The  police  offi- 
cers who  examined  the  traveller's  passport, 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  dominions  of  his 
"  Most  Christian  Majesty,''  was  the  only  indi- 


vidual who  seemed  to  be  much  above  the  rank 
of  mendicity,  and  scarcely  an  indication  was 
to  be  seen  of  industry  or  comfort.  A  bridge 
separated  the  mighty  empire  from  its  insignifi- 
cant neighbour — the  canton  of  Neufchatel — 
and  we  began  to  ascend  the  Jura.  A  rugged 
road  soon  brought  us  to  the  summit,  in  view  of 
a  valley  which  is  the  original  seat  of  the  watch 
manufactory  of  Switzerland.  The  first  dwell- 
ings I  encountered  evidently  belonged  to  a 
different  order  of  beings.  Simple  as  they  were, 
the  neatness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  grounds  and  gardens  around 
them  were  kept,  formed  a  striking  and  cheer- 
ing contrast  to  the  miserable  huts  I  had  left. 
The  inhabitants  were  seldom  visible;  but  there 
was  generally  an  appearance  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  which  made  me  think  of  home. 

I  soon  entered  the  village  of  Lode,  whose 
chief  attraction  was  the  Asylum  of  Mademoi- 
selle Calame,  for  the  education  of  poor  child- 
ren. My  first  enquiries  were  made  of  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  lodged.  He 
knew  little  more  of  it,  than  that  it  was  super- 
intended and  sustained  by  this  lady — that  the 
children  seemed  to  be  well  trained — that  those 
who  went  into  families  conducted  well,  and 
were  found  valuable  domestics.  I  had  heard 
of  it  as  distinguished  for  its  religious  character, 
and  enquired  of  my  landlord,  (who  was  evidenly 
not  interested  in  this  part  of  the  establishment) 
— whether,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Momiers, 
as  the  Pietists,  or  Methodists,  or  Evangelicals 
of  Switzerland  are  called,  with  the  members  of 
the  establishment,  any  religious  influence  was 
exerted  there  which  was  not  approved.  He 
replied  that  the  pupils  were  taught  a  great  deal 
of  religion,  but  "  he  believed  they  never  got  so 
much  as  to  do  them  any  harm."  This  was  the 
only  information  I  could  obtain  before  visiting 
this  institution. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  I  found 
the  Asylum  bearing  the  same  marks  of  gradual 
progress  as  the  farm  of  a  settler  in  one  of  our 
new  counties;  and  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  it  had  expanded,  from  an  old  Swiss 
cottage,  so  as  to  occupy  several  buildings  of 
respectable  size. 

On  entering  one  of  the  buildings,  I  found  it 
occupied  by  boys  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  A  part  of  them  were  in  a  school-room 
receiving  instruction,  and  the  remainder  en- 
gaged in  various  mechanical  employments 
adapted  to  their  age  and  strength.  In  a  neigh- 
bouring building,  the  girls  were  divided  in  the 
same  manner,  a  part  in  the  school-room,  and 
the  remainder  engaged  in  various  occupations. 
In  the  whole  establishment,  I  learned  that  there 
were  220  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  girls, 
who  had  been  rescued  from  poverty,  and  the 
still  worse  degradation  of  corrupt  intercourse 

d  education.  Order  and  neatness  pervaded 
most  parts  of  the  establishment.  In  one  of  the 
buildings,  which  had  been  the  first  Asylum  of 
these  destitute  children,  there  were  some  to- 
kens of  want,  and  its  associate  evils, — a  me- 
mento of  their  former  condition,  which  could 
not  be  removed  until  the  new  building,  erect- 
ing for  this  purpose,  could  be  completed. 

This  institution  was  designed  to  prepare  its 
wards  for  the  duties  of  the  labouring  class, 
either  as  domestics  or  mechanics,  and  depends 
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entirely  on  charity  for  its  support.  On  both 
accounts  the  children  receive  but  an  hour  or 
two  of  instruction  daily,  and  a  succession  of 
classes  pass  through  the  school-room  at  differ 
ent  hours,  so  as  to  render  a  smaller  number  of 
instructors  necessary.  The  greater  part  of 
the  day  is  devoted  chiefly  to  those  labours 
which  contribute  to  their  own  support,  or  to 
their  preparation  for  future  duties.  Those 
who  appear  to  possess  extraordinary  talent,  re- 
ceive more  instruction,  with  a  view  to  prepare 
them  to  act  as  governesses  in  families. 

Lace  and  watch-work  constitute  the  princi- 
pal industry  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
latter.  This  art  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  valley, 
5000  at  Locle,  and  6000  at  Chaux-de-fonds. 
Almost  every  house  has  its  work-shop;  and  the 
daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons,  are  employed 
in  it.  Each  (after  having  learned  the  whole 
art)  employs  himself  with  one  particular  part, 
such  as  escapements,  pinions,  spirals,  rough 
work,  finishing,  polishing,  &c.  The  finishing 
and  polishing  are  chiefly  done  by  women. 
There  are  '  establisseurs '  who  employ  the 
workmen,  each  in  his  branch,  and  put  the  col- 
lected portions  together,  and  then  in  turn  sell 
to  the  great  houses,  for  exportation. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  a  few 
villages.  The  neighbouring  villages  of  France 
do  not  attempt  to  imitate  their  industrious  and 
thriving  neighbours. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  establishment 
of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  lace-making  was  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  children;  -but  its 
price  has  fallen  so  much,  that  very  little  is  now 
done.  A  part  are  occupied  in  this,  some  in 
sewing,  and  making  the  clothes  for  the  family, 
mending,  and  knitting,  some  necessarily  with 
the  care  of  the  house.  These  occupations  are 
changed,  so  that  each  may  be  prepared  to  as- 
sist in  every  household  occupation  which  is 
likely  to  devolve  upon  them,  whether  in  their 
own  families  or  those  of  others.  The  boys  are 
employed  in  the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops; 
a  few  of  these  still  knit  and  make  lace.  Re- 
cently, some  of  both  sexes  were  employed  in 
some  of  the  most  simple  branches  of  watch 
work.  The  proceeds  are  not  indeed  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  establishment,  but  they  aid  ma- 
terially in  this;  and  they  serve  the  more  im- 
portant purpose  of  forming  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  industry,  of  preparing  them  to  sustain 
themselves,  instead  of  becoming  a  burthen  to 
society  hereafter.  How  could  charity  better 
promote  the  interests  of  the  community  ? 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  institution  of 
Mademoiselle  Calame  to  a  stranger.  After  I 
became  acquainted  with  her,  I  solicited  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin  and  progress.  The  follow- 
ing translation  of  a  statement  drav/n  up  by  one 
of  her  friends  and  fellow  labourers,  at  her  re- 
quest, will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader, 
and  give  a  more  complete  view  of  the  charac- 
ter and  views  of  this  lady  than  any  we  could 
furnish. 

THE    INSTITUTE    AT    LOCLE. 

The  establishment  for  poor  children  at  Lode, 
which  now  contains  220  pupils,  was  commenced  in 
1815,  with  five  children.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
compassionate  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  which 
induced  her  often  to  visit  the  unfortunate,  that  she 


might  succour  them  in  their  necessities.  By  this 
means,  she  learned  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  was 
owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  moral  corruption,  and 
made  many  vain  efforts  for  their  improvement.  On 
seeing  the  insufficiency  of  ali  her  care  and  toil  to  ef- 
fect these  objects,  she  reflected  that  if  the  young  could 
be  preserved  from  the  bad  example  of  their  parents, 
another  generation  might  find  itself  happier.  As  her 
own  property  was  too  small  to  allow  her  to  under- 
take any  plan  for  them  alone,  she  made  a  proposition 
to  her  neighbours  which  was  acceptable  to  them  all, 
to  give  a  single  cruche  a  month.  Almost  every  one 
smiled,  and  gave  what  they  pleased.  Mademoiselle 
C.  then  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies  to 
assist  her  in  her  labours.  Notwithstanding  all  of 
these  ladies,  except  two,  were  led  in  one  way  or  other 
to  resign  this  office,  they  continued  to  make  semi-an- 
nual collections,  and  to  watch  over  their  young  charge. 

The  famine  of  1816 — 17,  was  a  time  of  severe  tri- 
Worldly  prudence  pleaded  that  the  children 
should  be  Bent  to  their  homes,  but  their  pressing  ne- 
cessities cried  loudly  for  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 
Mad.  C.  listened  to  the  dictates  of  compassion.  She 
raised  her  thoughts  above  worldly  considerations, 
and  human  policy;  she  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  with  confidence,  that  lie  who  feeds  the 
nurslings  of  the  birds,  would  not  forget  the  infants  of 
men.  Strong  confidence  in  God  filled  her  whole  soul, 
and  she  said  she  had  this  same  protector  for  her  Asy- 
lum for  the  unhappy  children,  and  would  rely  on  him. 
Her  constant  desire  has  been  to  lead  her  adopted 
children  to  the  knowledge  of  God  their  Saviour,  and 
to  train  them  to  practise  Christianity,  by  teaching 
them  to  live  ever  as  in  his  holy  presence.  She  be- 
lieved that  she  found  convincing  proofs  of  his  pro- 
tection, in  receiving  providentially,  from  day  to  day, 
the  necessaiy  support  for  her  numerous  family,  which 
increased  every  yea/.  When  her  expenses  increased, 
her  receipts  were  always  equally  increased,  though 
in  a  great  measure  unforeseen:  and  a  balance  of  a  few 
francs  closed  the  account  of  the  year. 

The  Divine  goodness  was  remarkable  in  preserv- 
ing the  family  from  all  serious  disease,  and  dangerous 
accidents.  The  angel  of  death  has  never  entered 
their  dwelling.  But  more  especially  she  recognised 
the  Divine  favour,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  the  love 
of  God,  which  he  was  pleased  to  diffuse  through  the 
young  hearts  of  those  under  her  care. 

The  children  received  instruction  adapted  to  their 
disposition  and  talents.  Many  of  them  give  delight- 
ful evidences  of  their  improvement  in  the  families 
where  they  are  placed  as  insti  uctors  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  where  they  are  both  loved  and  esteem- 
ed. Constant  applications  are  made  to  Mad.  C.  from 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  family  where  they  are 
situated,  that  she  will  send  them  similar  characters  ; 
and  the  letters  of  the  pupils  themselves  show,  that 
the  instruction  they  have  received  has  been  blessed 
to  them,  and  may  have  already  been  able  to  alleviate 
the  poverty  of  their  families,  and  give  substantial 
evidence  of  their  gratitude,  to  the  Asylum  which 
nourished  and  educated  them.' 

The  following  extracts  from  notes  made  up- 
on the  spot,  contain  many  details  derived  from 
Mad.  Calame  and  others,  which  will  serve  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

In  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Calame,  1 
found  her  exhibiting  the  same  spirit  of  energy,  and 
perseverance,  and  entire  confidence  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  is  described  in  this  narrative.  Indeed, 
her  confidence  was  carried  on  some  points  beyond 
what  most  Christians  would  consider  proper  ;  for  she 
seemed  to  regard  particular  passages  of  Scripture  as 
addressed  to  herself. 

The  children  whom  Mad.  Calame  first  endeavoured 
to  rescue  from  the  abodes  of  vice  and  misery  were 
placed  at  her  own  expense,  and  as  they  increased  in 
number,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  families  that  were 
respectable,  even  in  poverty.  The  dreadful  neglect 
of  body  and  mind  which  was  thus  made  known,  and 
the  difficulty  of  superintending  them  while  thus  scat- 
tered, led  to  their  being  collected  in  a  single  cottage. 
The  application  of  want,  and  the  sympathy  of  bene- 
volence, soon  filled  a  larger  dwelling,  and  has  ulti- 
mately required  the  erection  of  a  larger,  new  building, 


in  which  Mad.  C.  and  one  of  her  friends  have  placed 
the  property  from  which  they  derive  their  support. 
When  the  children  were  first  collected,  their  accom- 
modations were  so  scanty,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
three  in  a  bed  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  anecdote 
related  to  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  orphan 
school  at  Bergin,  near  Basle,  on  this  subject.  Mad. 
C.  visited  that  establishment,  with  an  interest  which 
seemed  almost  overwhelming.  In  entering  the  child- 
ren's chambers,  she  burst  into  tears  of  mingled  joy 
and  grief,  on  seeing  that  each  child  was  furnished 
with  a  bed  for  himself!  Her  children  are  still  too 
narrowly  lodged  ;  and  in  many  cases  she  is  still  com- 
pelled to  assign  two  to  one  bed;  a  practice  which  I 
found  generally  disapproved  of  in  the  best  schools  of 
Europe. 

She  lias  found  associates  or  assistants  of  her  own 
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were  not  disposed  to  enter  as  voluntary  and 
cooporators  in  these  efforts  to  do  good.  She  leaves 
it  to  them  to  determine  their  own  compensation, 
which  is  usually  barely  sufficient  for  their  wants. 
She  finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  aid  she 
needs  on  these  terms;  and  the  principal  instructress 
receives  but  eight  louis  d'or  a  year— about  thirty-five 
American  dollars.  In  short,  the  whole  establishment 
has  that  aspect  of  entire  devotedness  to  benevolent 
effort,  which  appears  in  the  missionary  stations  of 
Greenland.  As  1  have  already  observed,  the  supplies 
for  her  establishment  are  derived,  like  those  of 
Franke,  from  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  monthly  cruche  collected  in  the  village, 
and  the  pay  of  a  few  pupils  sent  here  by  parents  or 
protectors  who  are  able  to  make  compensation. 
These  are  charged  six  louis  per  annum, — less  than 
the  estimated  cost.  All  that  is  received  goes  into  the 
general  treasury.  The  people  of  the  village  wonder 
how  the  establishment  can  subsist.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  connected  with  a  rich  proprietor;  others,  with 
a  foreign  government;  and  at  one  time,  it  was  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  police  !  Its  resources  have 
been  in  fact  derived  chiefly  from  the  christian  bene- 
volence of  foreigners,  who  discovered  the  institution, 
or  heard  of  it  from  travellers.  I  first  learned  its  ex- 
istence from  a  benevolent  lady  of  rank  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  subsequently  found  it  was  known  to  persons  of 
similar  character  in  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Berne.  Unexpected  remittances  have  thus  been  re- 
ceived, frequently  from  strangers,  of  20,  30,  and  50 
louis  or  pounds,  and  in  many  instances  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  want.  In  one  instance,  an  almanac 
of  Neufchatel,  containing  some  account  of  the  es- 
tablishment, was  carried  to  Petersburg.  The  leaf 
was  torn  out  and  sent  to  a  lady  at  court,  and  a  con- 
siderable gift  was  the  result. 

The  pupils  designed  for  a  life  of  labour  arc  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  ;  and  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  need  it,  the  German  language.  Geography 
and  history  are  taught  only  to  the  more  advanced. 
The  Bible  is  read  with  them  every  morning;  and  the 
instructress  spends  an  hour  with  the  elder  pupils  in 
familiar  conversation  on  religious  subjects.  The  re- 
sults are  described  as  very  happy,  and  their  appear- 
ance, on  these  occasions,  certainly  gave  evidence  of 
deep  interest  in  the  subject.  Mad.  C.  expressed  an 
anxiety  not  to  lead  her  pupils  into  what  she  termed 
"  a  religious  jargon,"  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that 
she  did  not  intend  her  pupils  should  be  mere  parrots 
in  their  religious  lessons.  She  observed  that  she  had 
sometimes  received  pupils  who  spoke  with  astonish- 
ing clearness  and  fluency  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  whose  knowledge  did  not  restrain  them  from 
falsehood  and  theft.  The  teachers  of  our  schools 
cannot  too  often  recollect  that  "  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 

Religious  motives  are  principally  used  in  discipline. 
The  children  are  taught  that  they  are  prone  to  evil, 
and  that  they  must  not  merely  watch  against  it,  but 
ask  divine  aid.  They  are  continually  reminded  of 
the  presence  of  God,  and  their  responsibility  to  him. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  reform  and  improve  them  hy 
gentle  means.  Solitary  confinement  has  been  found 
very  useful,  except  to  those  who  were  stupid,  for 
these  would  sleep.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  asked  what 
her  state  of  feeling  is,  after  the  punishment  has  been 
continued  for  a  time;  and  the  reply  has  occasionally 
been,  that  they  were  still  ill-disposed,  intimating  that 
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they  needed  the  continuance  of  their  punishment. 
In  other  cases,  it  has  been  left  to  the  offender  to  de- 
termine whether  the  punishment  should  cease,  and 
he  has  decided  that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Mad.  C.  remarked,  however,  that  sometimes  gentle 
methods  would  leave  a  violent  temper  unsubdued. 
One  pupil,  after  being  treated  thus  gently  for  a  length 
of  time,  became  so  violent  as  to  attempt  to  injure 
Mad.  C.  herself,  whom  most  of  the  pupils  love  as  a 
parent.  Another,  who  was  naturally  very  violent, 
could  always  be  subdued  by  the  voice  of  affection, 
and  this  was  the  means  she  employed.  But  on  going 
into  the  world,  where  the  same  gentle  and  soothing 
forbearance  could  not  be  expected,  where  few  had 
time  or  patience  to  exercise  it,  she  became  insupporta- 
ble to  all  around  her. 

From  such  examples  Mad.  C.  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  indispen- 
sable, to  subdue  violence,  or  to  overcome  habit.  She 
considers  it  an  act  of  kindness  thus  to  aid  the  will  of 
the  child;  and  she  finds,  as  we  have  done,  that 
properly  and  kindly  administered,  it  rath 
than  alienates  the  affections,  and  leads  the  offender 
to  rely  on  his  teacher  as  a  kind  guardian  or  protector 
against  a  violence  or  aberration  of  feeling  which  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  subdue.  One  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  school  at  Locle.  A 
little  boy  had  stolen,  and  was  confined  as  a  punish- 
ment. He  escaped;  but  with  filial  feeling  went  im- 
mediately to  the  house  of  Mad.  Calame.  She  asked 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  frankly  told  the  story.  She 
directed  him  to  return  to  the  Institution,  and  ask  one 
of  the  teachers  to  whip  him  ;  and  as  he  knew  how 
much  he  deserved,  he  must  determine  the  number  of 
blows.  He  obeyed  hor  orders,  and  prescribed  the 
amount  of  his  own  punishment.  The  instructor  was 
touched  with  his  frankness,  and  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment very  gently.  "  Is  it  enough?"  he  asked  at  length. 
"  Not  yet,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "Fool!"  said  a  com- 
panion,— "say  it  is  enough."  "  Three  more !"  said  the 
offender;  and  his  punishment  was  completed. 

In  all  her  punishments  Mad.  C.  reminds  her  pupils 
that  they  do  not  efface  the  crime;  that  only  One  can 
forgive  sin;  and  that  her  discipline  is  not  to  avenge 
or  blot  out  offences,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  memo- 
rial and  preventative  of  future  evil.  She  refers  con 
stantly  to  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God,  as  the  mo 
tives  to  action  ;  and  finds  them,  as  they  always  have 
been  found,-- -whether  in  the  school  or  the  communi 
ty, — the  most  efficient  instruments  of  discipline,— 
the  only  means  of  permanent  influence  upon  the  cha 
racier. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  institution  at  Locle. 
Whatever  theory  be  adopted  to  account  for  its 
success,  Ihe  facts  are  beyond  controversy,  that 
a  single  female,  inspired  by  Christian  benevo 
lence,  by  her  own  persevering  efforts,  in  reli 
ance  on  Divine  Providence,  established  in  ten 
years,  an  Asylum  which  provides  the  means  of 
support  and  education  for  220  children  ofmisS 
ry  and  vice,  and  furnishes  many  faml" 
nually  with  faithful  and  skilful  assistants,  in 
the  various  duties  of  the  household — an  insti- 
tution which  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  rich, 
as  well  as  the  poor,  of  any  country.  Could 
our  benevolent  institutions  be  first  endowed 
with  a  conductor  of  similar  devctedness  and 
energy,  we  should  hear  of  fewer  failures. 
Could  those  who  possess  this  character  be  in- 
duced to  devote  themselves  to  such  objects, 
they  would  do  more  for  their  prosperity  than 
the  most  munificent  patron  could  do;  for  with- 
out such  a  conductor,  the  most  splendid  en- 
dowments will  often  only  be  the  instruments  of 
evil. — Woodbridge's  Annals  of  Education. 


HYDROSTATIC  BED. 

From  the  Appendix  to  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

This  is  one  of  those  happy  inventions  that 

have  sprung  from  the  practical  application  of 


science  in  the  wants  of  life.  It  not  only  de- 
lights us  by  its  ingenious  novelty  and  great 
simplicity,  but  commands  a  still  deeper  inte- 
rest when  we  consider  the  relief  which  it  will 
afford  in  innumerable  cases  of  protracted  suf- 
fering, where  hitherto  the  patient  has  been 
considered,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  physician.  In  all  diseases  where 
the  system  has  been  much  enfeebled,  and  the 
patient  long  confined  to  bed,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  goes  on  So  imperfectly,  in  some 
of  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  more  im- 
mediately and  more  constantly  subjected  to 
pressure,  that  they  frequently  mortify  or  lose 
their  vitality.  The  dead  parts,  thus  formed, 
become  a  continual  source  of  irritation,  often 
exhausting  the  patient's  strength  by  a  slow 
decay,  where,  otherwise,  every  hope  might 
have  been  entertained  of  recovery  ;  and  when 
he  does  survive,  they  are  removed  solely  by 
the  slow  process  of  ulceration,  during  a  tedi- 
ous convalescence.  The  hydrostatic  bed  will 
mitigate  or  entirely  remove  these  evils ;  and 
even  when  they  appear  in  a  milder  form,  still 
it  becomes  of  the  utmost  value,  from  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  those  sources  of  irritation 
are  removed,  that  arise  from  the  inequality  of 
pressure  in  a  common  bed,  and  prevent  that 
refreshing  sleep  which  it  is  always  such  an 
object  to  procure.  This  bed  is  constructed 
in  the  following  manner  : — A  trough  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  six  (or  nine)  inches  broad,  and 
one  foot  deep,  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inches  with  water,  and  a  sheet  of  water- 
proof India  rubber  cloth  placed  upon  it.  It 
is  fixed  and  firmly  cemented  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  trough,  being  of  such  a  size  a 
hang  down  loosely  in  the  inside,  and  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  admits, 
therefore,  of  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
motion.  A  light  hair  mattress  is  placed  upon 
the  water-proof  cloth,  upon  which  the  pillow 
and  bed-clothes  are  to  be  placed.  When  the 
patient  rests  upon  it,  he  at  once  experiences 
the  surpassing  softness  of  the  hydrostatic  bed 
he  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  floating  in  water,  the  fluid  support  being 
prevented  from  touching  him,  however,  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  sealed — 
hermetically,  as  it  were,  within  the  water- 
proof cloth — and  by  the  intervening  mattress. 
The  hydrostatic  bed  was  invented,  a  short 
time  since,  in  London,  under  the  following 
circumstances,  by  Dr.  Arnott,  the  author  of 
the  Elements  of  Physics : — A  lady  who  had 
suffered  much,  after  a  premature  confinement 
from  a  combination  and  succession  of  low 
fever,  jaundice,  &c,  and  whose  back  had 
sloughed  (mortified)  in  several  places,  was  at 
last  so  much  exhausted,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter,  that  she  was  considered  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  She  generally  fainted  when 
the  wounds  in  her  back  were  dressed,  and 
was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted 
suffering,  as  the  pressure  even  of  an  air-pillov 
had  occasioned  mortification.  Doctor  Arnott 
reflected  that  the  support  of  water  to  a  float- 
ing body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  every 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  inferior 
surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  separate  liquic 
pillar,  and  no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  its 
neighbour ;  that  a  person  resting  in  a  bath 


nearly  thus  supported  ;  that  this  patient  might 
be  laid  upon  the  face  of  a  bath,  over  which  a 
large  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India  rubber 
cloth  was  previously  thrown  ;  she  being  ren- 
dered sufficiently  buoyant  by  a  soft  mattress 
placed  beneath  her ;  thus  would  she  repose 
on  the  face  of  the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its 
plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  any  where, 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were 
annihilated.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  our  bodies  is  fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  but,  because  uniformly 
diffused,  is  not  felt.  The  pressure  of  a  water 
bath,  of  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than 
half  a  pound  per  inch,  and  is  similarly  unper- 
ceived.  A  bed  having  been  made  on  this 
plan,  and  the  patient  placed  on  it,  she  was 
instantly  relieved  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  enjoyed  a  calm  and  tranquil  sleep ;  she 
awoke  refreshed ;  she  passed  the  next  night 
much  better  than  usual ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  was  found  that  all  the  sores  had 
assumed  a  healthy  appearance :  the  healing, 
from  that  time,  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new 
sloughs  were  formed.  When  the  patient  was 
first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her 
where  the  down  pillows,  which  she  before 
had  used,  were  to  be  placed ;  to  which  she 
answered  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt 
no  pain  to  direct ;  in  fact,  she  needed  them 
no  more.  The  hydrostatic  bed  will  be  use- 
ful, not  merely  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  the 
above,  but  also  in  every  instance  where  there 
is  restlessness  or  want  of  sleep,  from  the  irk- 
some feeling  communicated  by  that  inequality 
of  pressure  which  is  necessarily  perceived  in 
every  common  bed,  and  to  which  the  body 
becomes  so  remarkably  sensible  when  fa- 
tigued or  enfeebled,  or  when  suffering  from 
disease.  The  sensation  which  is  experienced 
by  a  person  reclining  on  a  hydrostatic  bed 
is  uncommonly  pleasing.  It  is  easy  to  change 
the  position  with  a  very  feeble  effort.  The 
patient  also  can  always  take  a  little  exercise 
at  pleasure,  with  the  slightest  exertion,  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  water  can  be 
moved — a  circumstance  which  will  prove 
highly  grateful  to  those  who  have  been  long 
confined  to  bed. 

Sir  George  Staunton  visited  a  man  in  India 
who  had  committed  a  murder,  and,  in  order 
not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  his  caste,  he  submitted  to 
the  penally  imposed;  this  was,  that  he  should 
sleep  for  seven  years  on  a  bedstead,  without 
any  mattress,  the  whole  surface  of  which  was 
studded  with  points  of  iron,  resembling  nails, 
but  not  so  sharp  as  to  penetrate  the  flesh.  Sir 
George  saw  him  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  proba- 
tion, and  his  skin  was  then  like  Ihe  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros,  but  more  callous  ;  at  that  time, 
however,  he  could  sleep  comfortably  on  his 
"  bed  of  thorns,"  and  remarked,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  his  sentence,  he  should 
most  probably  continue  that  system  from 
choice,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
from  necessity. — Penny  Magazine. 

On  earth,  prayer,  improvement,  wailing;  in 
heaven,  praise,  perfection,  happiness. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

"  After  some  years  the  jailer  gave  me  leave 
to  go  home  sometimes,  and  stay  some  weeks, 
but  it  displeased  the  priests  and  apparitors 
And  one  time,  I  being  at  home,  a  Friend  who 
was  to  be  married,  came  to  me,  and  was 
earnest  with  me  to  come  to  his  marriage,  say- 
ing, '  He  believed  there  would  be  a  great  ser- 
vice, for  many  people  of  the  town  of  Chestei 
field,  (where  he  had  been  an  apprentice, 
would  be  at  it.'  Wherefore  I  thought  to  go, 
but  that  night  after  he  was  gone,  as  I  set  in 
my  own  house,  an  exercise  fell  upon  me,  so  I 
turned  in  my  mind,  and  waited  to  know  the 
cause,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me  saying,  '  Thou  must  not  go  to  this  mar- 
riage, for  the  apparitor  will  be  there,  but  thou 
must  go  to  Derby,  to  the  jail,  to-morrow.' 
Hereat  I  went  to  bed  very  sorry  that  I  must 
go  to  Derby  (so  soon)  because  I  had  leave  to 
have  staid  at  home  some  weeks  longer.  I  told 
my  wife  of  it,  and  questioned  whether  I  should 
sleep,  yet  through  mercy  I  did,  but  when  I 
awakened  the  next  morning,  it  remained  with 
me  till  I  went. 

"  When  I  came  to  Darby,  the  jailor  was  at 
the  Bowling-green;  I  told  him  I  was  come  to 
see  them,  at  which  he  was  glad,  and  bade  me 
go  down  and  he  would  follow  me,  and  when  I 
had  been  a  little  time  at  the  jail,  there  came 
two  high  priests,  and  one  called  a  gentleman 
with  them,  to  see  me,  and  asked  for  me;  so  I 
came  to  them,  but  when  they  saw  me,  they 
had  nothing  to  say  to  me,  only  the  man  who 
came  with  them,  whose  name  was  Ouldershaw, 
and  knew  me  well,  to  cover  the  matter,  (for 
they  called  for  me,  as  I  suppose  as  if  they 
were  sure  that  I  was  not  there,)  put  himself 
to  talk  a  little  with  me,  and  framed  some  dis- 
course about  religion,  but  he  was  soon  silent, 
and  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  truth,  but 
tne  priests  said  nothing,  but  paid  their  shot 
and  went  away. 

i;  Now  when  they  were  gone,  the  jailer  re- 
joiced that  it  was  so  ordered,  that  I  was  there 
so  ready  to  be  seen  by  them,  and  said,  '  He 
would  not  for  £40,  but  that  I  had  been  there 
that  day,  for  one  of  the  priests  was  the  chief 
priest  of  Derby  town,  and  the  other  one  very 
high,  and  he  was  so  pleased,  that  he  let  me  go 
home  again  the  same  day. 

"  Thus  the  wicked  plotted  against  the  just, 
for  we  perceived  their  design  was  to  have  ad- 
vantage against  the  jailer  for  giving  me  liber- 
ty, and  so  have  got  me  to  have  been  kept 
close  prisoner,  and  then  they  hoped  some  rela- 
tion of  mine  would  have  given  them  money  for 
my  release:  besides,  I  suppose,  they  had  some 
information  that  I  was  expected  to  be  at  the 
marriage  aforesaid;  and  they  laid  the  design 
so,  that  the  apparitor  went  to  the  marriage,  to 
have  catched  me  there,  expecting  to  have 
found  me  preaching,  for  he  brought  a  justice 
with  him  to  the  meeting,  (called  Gladman,  one 
who  knew  better  than  he  practised,)  who 
asked  for  me;  and  the  justice  took  hold  of 
R.  C.  to  pull  him  out  of  the  meeting,  but 
slipped  his  hold,  and  fell  upon  a  form,  and 
thence  to  the  floor,  and  there  lay  till  Friends 
helped  him  up:  and  those  priests  were  to  have 


evidenced  that  they  came  that  day  to  the  pri 
son,  and  called  for  me,  and  that  I  was  not 
there.  But  the  good  God  disappointed  them 
and  ordered  me  to  be  at  the  jail,  and  not  at 
the  marriage :  but  the  apparitor  informed 
against  the  meeting,  and  Friends  were  fined 
one  Friend  £20  for  preaching,  which  must 
have  been  my  lot,  had  they  found  me  preach- 
ing there,  and  the  rest  5s.  apiece  for  hearers 
So  they  distrained  on  G.  H.  for  £20,  and 
Friends  for  5s.  but  the  Lord  saw  all  their  plots 
against  me,  and  in  mercy  delivered  me  that 
day;  neither  did  my  jailer  suffer  for  his  kind 
ness  to  me.  Oh  !  what  a  manifestation  of  the 
Lord's  great  love  was  this,  for  which  I  was 
not  able  to  the  full  to  return  the  praise  and 
humble  acknowledgments  that's  due  to  him, 
for  his  mercy  and  fatherly  care,  who  knew 
the  designs  of  our  enemies,  and  prevented 
them. 

"  Now  though  we  were  ignorant  and  knew 
nothing  of  this  plot,  yet  the  Lord  in  mercy 
revealed  to  me  by  his  good  spirit,  that  I  should 
go  to  the  prison.  Oh  !  what  a  tender  father, 
and  wonderful  counsellor  have  we;  heaven  and 
earth  is  full  of  his  majesty,  and  his  power  is 
over  all :  let  the  whole  creation,  and  my  soul, 
with  all  that  is  within  me,  praise  the  Lord,  for 
his  mercy  endures  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion :  for  he  is  God  and  changeth  not,  the 
same  to  day,  yesterday  and  for  ever:  there- 
fore his  people  are  not  consumed,  though  the 
sea  rage,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have 
roared,  yet  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  the  flock 
of  Christ  Jesus  are  saved,  and  the  lions  and 
bears  slain  by  him,  who  hath  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  will  deliver  all  that 
truly  trust  in  him  :  of  whom  David  said,  'Why 
do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing  ?  The  rulers  take  counsel  toge- 
ther against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anoint- 
ed;' whom  the  apostle  remembered  with  joy, 
Acts  iv.  18  to  34.  Read  it  and  take  courage 
you  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  since- 
rity, and  fear  not  man;  for  '  if  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us  V  Neither  men  nor 
devils  can  hurt  us;  though  they  may  tempt 
and  try  us,  yet  if  we  follow  the  Lord,  he  will 
help  us  in  time  of  need.  Now  my  chief  end 
in  writing  these  remarkable  things  is,  that 
others  may  take  courage  to  trust  in  God,  and 
be  obedient  to  him  in  all  things,  without  fear- 
ing man,  who  is  but  as  grass. 

"  While  I  lay  in  prison,  I  sometimes  spoke 
out  of  the  window  to  the  people,  and  many 
of  them  were  loving  and  friendly  to  me,  and 
some  young  men  were  convinced,  amongst 
whom  the  jailer's  eldest  son  was  one,  who 
came  finely  forth  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  for 
which  his  father  was  angry,  and  turned  him 
out  of  doors;  he  was  likewise  offended  with 
me,  and  said,  '  He  would  put  me  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  lock  me  to  the  wall:'  but  he  never 
did,  for  he  would  sometimes  seem  worse  than 
he  really  was,  for  he  loved  me  more  than  he 
made  a  show  of,  and  the  liberty  he  gave  me 
declared  it. 

"  One  day  I  was  concerned  in  mind  for  his 
son,  for  he  got  little  trade  in  Derby,  for  the 
town  was  envious,  and  many  of  them  seemed 
to  turn  from  him,  and  would  not  trade  with 
him,  because  he  was  turned  to  the  truth,  and 


his  father  was  uneasy,  for  some  would  have 
had  the  high  sheriff'  to  put  him  out  from  being 
jailer;  but  it  came  into  my  heart  to  make  the 
jailer  a  motion,  that  if  lie  pleased  to  give  me 
and  his  son  leave,  I  would  go  with  him  to 
London,  and  place  him  there:  so  I  went  down 
and  told  his  wife,  and  she  told  her  husband,  to 
which  he  consented;  upon  which  I  helped  his 
son  what  I  could  off  with  his  goods,  then  I 
took  him  with  me  to  London,  and  placed  him 
with  an  honest  Friend,  George  Watts,  where 
he  did  well,  for  the  Lord  gave  him  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Friends,  and  he  grew  in  the  truth; 
and  after  some  time  he  found  his  mind  engaged 
in  affection  toward  a  sober  young  woman,  of 
an  honest  family,  a  Friend;  upon  which  he 
came  down  to  have  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
to  proceed  in  marriage:  and  now  I  must  go 
up  again,  which  1  did,  and  liked  the  young 
woman  well;  so  they  married  :  and  he  went 
into  partnership  with  a  Friend  in  trade,  and 
grew  rich  every  way,  and  the  Lord  blessed 
him;  and  after  some  time  his  father  went  up 
to  London,  and  saw  how  his  son  lived,  and 
confessed  that  I  had  done  more  for  him  than 
he  could  have  done. 

And  one  time,  I  having  leave  to  go  home 
for  some  time,  to  see  my  wife  and  family,  it 
fell  out  so,  that  Robert  Meller,  of  White- 
bough  in  Staffordshire,  died,  who  had  bsen  an 
honest  Friend  in  his  day,  and  a  noble  standard 
in  suffering  times,  his  wife  was  also  a  sincere- 
hearted  woman,  and  his  son  John  a  very 
honest  Friend,  they  hearing  of  my  being  at 
home,  sent  and  invited  me  to  come  to  his  bu- 
ial,  and  though  I  was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  so 
faithful  a  Friend,  yet  was  I  desirous  to  go  to 
his  burial,  thinking  there  would  be  many  peo- 
ple, for  he  was  beloved  both  by  rich  and  poor, 
and  of  good  report  amongst  men  of  all  sorts; 
but  I  being  a  prisoner  was  careful  the  jailer 
might  not  be  blamed,  or  turned  out  of  his 
place  on  my  account,  for  both  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  loved  me  well,  and  were  very 
kind  to  me;  upon  which  1  waited  upon  the 
Lord,  desiring  to  know  his  mind,  whether  I 
should  go,  or  no.  Then  I  felt  I  might  go; 
hough  I  had  a  sense  there  would  be  danger 
of  meeting  with  some  trouble,  but  how  or 
which  way  it  would  come  I  did  not  know. 

When  the  day  came,  I  went,  snd  many 
people  were  there,  many  of  them  people  of 
note  and  figure  in  the  world,  and  the  high 
constable  of  our  hundred,  to  whom  Robert 
/as  uncle;  so  I  was  not  easy  in  my  spirit  to 
tay  at  the  house,  but  it  was  in  my  mind  to  go 
to  the  graveyard,  and  not  to  slay  till  the  corpse 
was  carried  from  the  house;  upon  which  I  left 
the  people  at  dinner,  and  went  away,  and 
when  I  came  at  Basford  town's  end,  I  over- 
took two  men  in  black  raiment,  who  opened 
the  gate  for  me,  but  as  1  went  on,  it.  rose  in 
my  heart  that  they  were  informers;  they  went 

also  past  the  graveyard,  as  though  they  had 
been  going  further,  though  I  knew  there  was 
no   road   that   way  which  they  went;  then  I 

ped  off  my  horse,  and  went  to  a  stile  to 
watch  them,  and  saw  they  went  through  a 
village  into  the  Friend's  ground  who  lived 
there,  and  lay  down  under  a  hedge  till  the 
corpse  came  near,  then  they  arose  and  put 
themselves  into  the  crowd,  all  which  I  saw 
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and  was  exercised  what  to  do,  whether  I 
should  go  into  the  graveyard  or  no  ?  For  if  I 
should  go,  I  knew  not  but  my  keeper  might 
be  turned  out  of  his  place;  so  I  humbly  wait- 
ed on  the  Lord  for  counsel,  if  in  mercy  he 
would  please  to  teach,  and  help  me  to  do  his 
will  at  that  time,  and  as  I  waited  and  walked 
about,  the  people  came  with  the  corpse,  and 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  encourage  me  to  go  to 
the  grave,  and  all  should  be  well,  whereupon 
I  went,  where  my  mouth  was  opened  to  speak 
to  the  people,  and  the  Lord's  power  was  with 
me,  and  after  I  had  done  I  went  into  the 
Friend's  house,  and  sat  down  and  kept  my 
coat  about  me,  but  some  strangers  came  in 
under  pretence  of  lighting  their  tobacco,  and 
asked  the  Friend's  maid,  who  I  was  ?  saying, 
'  What  a  brave  man  they  had  heard  !  wishing 
they  could  do  as  he  had  said:'  I  sat  by,  and 
they  did  not  know  me  again,  but  asked  my 
name  and  where  I  dwelt  ?  and  she  told  them: 
by  which  they  got  their  end. 

"  Now  the  two  men  in  black  proved  inform- 
ers, the  one  of  them  was  a  priest,  and  the 
other  a  schoolmaster,  as  I  heard   afterwards 
for  this  they  informed  against  me  to  the  magis 
trates,  and  they  fined  me  twenty  pounds,  and 
the    three  Friends  who  spoke   at   the   grave 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  Thomas  Hammers- 
ley,  the  Friend  of  the  house,  for  the  grave- 
yard twenty  pounds,  in  all  an  hundred  pounds, 
besides  other  Friends  five  shillings  apiece  for 
hearers;  yet   these  informers  got  nothing  of 
that  hundred  pounds  of  any  of  us  five,  for 
Friends   went   to  the   magistrates,  and  they 
moderated  it,  also  the  justices  of  our  county 
refused  to  grant  out  their  warrants  to  distrain 
my  goods,  because  I  was  a  prisoner:  but  the 
deceased  Friend  was  a  rich  man,  and  so  were 
his  relations  both  in  that  county  and  in  Derby- 
shire, upon  which  they  sent  out  a  warrant  to 
distrain  upon  the  widow's  goods,  from  whom 
they  took  a  mare,  and  few  else  lost  much  by 
these  informers,  for  the  hearts  of  divers  peo- 
ple rose  against  them;  but  I  being  in  another 
county,  a  warrant  was  sent  after  me  to  Sir 
William  Boothly,    to  distrain   my  goods    for 
twenty  pounds,  but  he  said,  I  was  out  of  his 
hundred,  and  he  would  not  meddle;  by  this 
he  put  them  off,  and  all  was  well,  though  they 
employed  a  sorry  attorney  of  Staffordshire,  to 
go  to  Simon  Degg,  a  justice  of  Derby,  for  a 
warrant    to    distrain     my    goods     for    twenty 
pounds,  but  the  justice  told   them,  '  I  was  a 
prisoner;'  '  No,'  said  the  attorney,  '  Sir,  he  is 
at  liberty;'  'No,'  said  the  justice,  'he  is  in 
prison:'   for  now  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
prisoner  by  at  that  time,  and  the  justice  asked 
him,  and  he  bore  witness  that  I  was  in  jail, 
for  I  came  in  over  night,  for  he  both  saw  me, 
and  was   with   me   some  time  in  the  jailer's 
house;  upon   which   the  justice  said,  'What 
would  you  have  ?     He   is  a  prisoner;  there- 
fore I  will  not  grant  any  warrant  against  him.' 
"  But   it   fell   out,  that  the  prisoner  came 
home  in  the  evening,  and  told  me,  before  the 
jailer,  and  his  wife,  and  many  others,  what  a 
tug  he  had  about  me  at  Justice  Degg's,  say- 
ing, one  Sutton  an  attorney  craved  a  warrant 
against  you,  for  preaching  at  Robert  Meller's 
burial,  but  the  prisoner  aforesaid,  by  name 
Porter,  affirmed  that  I  was  in  prison,  and 


Sutton  got  no  warrant  to  distrain  on  my  goods' self,  and  condescended  to  the  low  condition  of 
for  the    twenty  pounds:   but   when    my  jailer!  man,  and  in  whom  also  man,  being  refined  as 


heard  and  perceived,  that  while  I  had  been 
about  home  upon  leave,  I  did  venture  to  go 
to  this  burial,  he  cried  out  on  me  much,  say- 
ing, '  Thou  wilt  undo  thyself  and  me  too :' 
but  I  looked  on  him,  and  said  boldly  as  it  rose 
in  my  heart,  '  Man,  never  fear,  for  thou  wilt 
suffer  nothing  for  any  kindness  thou  showest 
to  me.' 

"  Now  this  was  the  assize  time  at  Darby, 
and  there  happened  to  be  one  Dale,  a  high 
constable  aforesaid,  who  was  Robert  Meller's 
nephew,  and  was  at  the  burial,  he  told  Coun- 
sellor Leming,  that  '  he  could  find  in  his 
heart   to   complain  to  the  judge  of  my  jailer. 


the  tried  gold,  and  thereby  fitted  for  the  Holy 
One,  can  approach  to  him,  as  by  a  proper  me- 
dium, and  therein  abide  and  dwell  with  the 
Lord,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever." 

Regenerated  by  the  power  of  an  endless 
life,  it  became  his  desire  to  know  nothing  but 
the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  of  his  own  free 
will  and  goodness  would  be  pleased  to  give. 
He  was  instructed  by  degrees  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Heavenly  kingdom,  and  his  mind  exer- 
cised in  Divine  openings. 

"  But,"  he  writes,  "  these  secret  operations 
were  confined  to  my  own  breast,  so  that  no 
one  knew  any  thing  of  them;  only  an  altera- 


for  letting  me  have  liberty  to  go  to  meetings;'!  tion  was  observed  in  me,  but  the  cause  of  it 


so  counsellor  Leming  told  it  to  a  Friend  of 
mine,  an  attorney  in  the  town,  who  wished 
me  well,  and  he  told  me  what  he  had  heard, 
and  who  told  him  ;  said  I  to  him,  '  Pray  ask 
the  counsellor  if  it  was  not  Robert  Dale  ?  for 
he  was  at  the  burial  as  well  as  me  ;  and,'  said 
I,  '  it  is  hard  if  we  may  not  have  liberty  to 
bury  one  another,'  or  to  this  effect.  But  when 
he  knew  that  I  had  marked  him  out,  he  said 
no  more,  nor  made  any  complaint  to  the  judge; 
for,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  a  shame  for 
him  to  complain  against  me  for  being  at  his 
uncle's  burial.  And  my  kind  jailer  had  no 
blame,  but  all  was  well,  according  to  what 
was  said  in  my  heart,  when  I  went  to  the 
graveside,  that  all  should  be  well;  and  the 
devil  was  not  suffered  to  do  so  much  mischief 
as  he  would  have  done  ;  and  the  Lord  com 
forted  my  soul  through  all  these  exercises — 
glory,  honour,  and  praise  be  given  to  him,  who 
never  fails  those  who  truly  trust  in  hi 
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CCcmtlnued  from  page  111.) 

Though  he  by  searching  could  not  find  out 
God,  nor  know  the  Almighty  to  perfection, 
yet,  when  the  Lord  was  pleased  in  answer  to 
his  prayers  to  reveal  himself  unto  him,  the 
pure  essential  truth  became  so  self-evident  to 
his  understanding,  that  all  reasoning  about  it 
was  superseded  by,  and  merged  in  it.  For 
that  Divine  evidence,  which  proceedeth  from 
the  truth  alone,  left  him  no  room  for  doubt. 
As  the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  only  seen  by 
the  medium  of  its  own  light,  and  we  thereby 
determine,  without  any  train  of  reasoning, 
what  it  is,  even  so,  by  the  divine  virtue  of  the 
Highest,  was  his  soul  assured  that  it  was  the 
Lord. 

I  was,"  says  he,  "  filled  with  perfect  con 
solation,  which  none  but  the  word  of  life  can 
declare  or  give.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  tlr 
I  knew  that  God  is  love,  and  that  perfect  love, 
which  casteth  out  all  fear.  It  was  then  I  knew 
that  God  is  eternal  light,  and  that  in  him  i; 
darkness  at  all. 

I  was  highly  favoured  also  with  a  view,  and 
certain  demonstration,  of  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  the  Almighty,  in  assuming  human 
nature,  and  clothing  therewith  his  inaccessibl 
divine  light  and  glory,  even  with  an  innocent, 
holy,  and  divine  soul  and  mind,  homogeneal 
to  the  children  of  men  :  and  this,  as  with  a 
veil,  whereby  the  Most  High  hath  suited  him- 


was  not  seen.  I  put  off  my  usual  airs,  my 
jovial  actions  and  address,  and  laid  aside  my 
sword,  which  I  had  worn,  not  through  design 
of  injury,  or  fear  of  any,  but  as  a  modish  and 
manly  ornament.  I  burnt  also  my  instruments 
of  music,  and  divested  myself  of  the  super- 
fluous parts  of  my  apparel,  retaining  only  that 
which  was  necessary,  or  deemed  decent.  I 
declined  the  public  worship,  not  with  a  design 
to  join  myself  to  any  other  sect,  for  I  was 
rather  apt  to  conclude,  from  what  I  had  then 
observed,  that  these  manifestations  were  pe- 
culiar to  me,  and  that  there  was  not  any  peo- 
ple I  might  properly  associate  with;  and  also, 
at  that  time,  I  was  induced  to  believe,  that  one 
day  I  should  be  obliged  to  oppose  the  world  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  when  or  how  that 
should  be  brought  to  pass,  I  did  not  foresee." 
His  observations  in  the  ensuing  year,  1690, 
on  many,  not  only  of  the  national  religion,  but 
so  dissenters  of  divers  sects,  who  seemed  to 
him  to  be  sincere  in  their  respective  modes  of 
worship,  caused  a  question  to  arise,  whether 
it  might  not  be  through  his  own  fault  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High  among  them,  as  he  had  through  grace, 
after  having  been  visited  of  the  Lord,  and 
drawn  by  him  into  retirement?  This  induced 
him  to  make  another  trial. 

"  And  the  place  I  went  to,"  says  he,  "  was 
that  called  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  the  city  of  Car- 
lisle; there  being  usually  prayers  and  a  sermon 
there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  but  not 
with  that  pomp,  noise,  and  show,  as  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  it. 
And  being  seated  there,  as  I  had  been  often, 
and  my  mind  retired  inward,  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  as  he  himself  had  taught  me,  the  Lord 
would  not  own  that  worship  by  his  sensible 
presence,  (though  in  himself  omnipresent)  nor 
me  in  that  place;  but  my  mind  became  filled 
with  darkness,  and  overwhelmed  with  trouble, 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  I  could  hardly  stay 
till  the  time  was  over;  but  lest  I  should  do  a 
thing  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  indecent, 
I  continued  to  the  end,  and  returning  to  my 
chamber  in  trouble,  I  went  not  among  any  of 
them  any  more.  But  though  I  thus  declined 
all  outward  worship,  or  that  which  was  called 
so,  determining  to  follow  theLord  wheresoever 
it  might  please  him  to  lead  me;  yet,  I  found 
an  universal  love,  good  will,  and  compassion 
in  my  mind  to  all  sorts  of  people,  whether  pro- 
testants  of  different  denominations,  Romans, 
Jews,  Turks,  or  heathens. 


THE  FRIEND. 


"As  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  prevailed  in 
me,  I  became  more  and  more  innocent,  hum- 
ble, loving,  and  charitable  to  the  poor;  to 
whom  I  gave  money  according  to  my  ability, 
and  without  ostentation  or  expectation  of  re- 
ward: one  instance  of  which  I  think  proper  to 
relate,  it  being  attended  with  some  particular 
circumstances. 

"  At  the  time  King  William  the  Third  was 
subduing  Ireland,  some  persons  and  families, 
retiring  from  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships of  the  war,  came  into  England,  and, 
among  others,  an  independent  teacher,  and 
with  him  a  youth,]his  son;  who  being  in  want, 
requested  charity;  and,  coming  to  my  father's 
house  in  Carlisle,  where  I  then  was,  I  gave 
him  half  a  crown;  which  being  more  than  he 
expected,  or  had  received  (as  he  said)  from 
any  other  person  in  town,  he  took  occasion 
thence  to  enter  into  discourse  concerning 
some  points  of  religion,  and  civilly  asked  of 
me  what  form  of  worship  I  attended  ?  I  replied, 
I  had  formerly  frequented  the  national  wor- 
ship, according  to  my  education;  but  then, 
and  for  some  time  before,  had  declined  it,  as 
also  all  other  outward  forms,  keeping  retired, 
in  my  chamber,  on  the  usual  days  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  And,  when  he  beard  this, 
he  asked,  if  his  company,  the  next  Lord's  day 
(as  he  called  it)  might  be  acceptable;  for  the 
national  worship  was  not  agreeable  to  him  1 
I  gave  liberty,  and  he  and  his  son  came  ac- 
cordingly to  my  chamber,  where  I  was  sitting 
alone  in  silence,  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 

"After  a  civil  reception,  and  short  pause 
of  silence,  he  began  to  magnify  the  great  pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  re-establishing  and  advanc- 
ing that  people,  (meaning  the  independents 
and  presbyterians)  who  had  been  so  much 
hated,  persecuted,  and  suppressed,  now  to  be 
made  the  chief  instruments  of  deliverance, 
restoration,  and  reformation  to  the  right  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  his  own  glory. 

"  As  he  spoke,  I  observed  he  was  not  him- 
self upon  the  true  foundation,  nor  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  the  Lord  on  that  account;  but 
spoke  from  his  own  imagination,  and  partiality 
to  his  own  sect,  as  he  and  they  desired  it  should 
have  been  ;  his-  mind  natural  and  carnal,  and 
his  views  outward,  toward  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  this  world,  as  the  Jews  were  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  among  them; 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  a  period,  finding 
my  mind  filled  with  the  sweetness  and  meek- 
ness of  divine  truth,  I  replied  : 

The  Divine  providence  is  indeed  great 
over  the  children  of  men,  and  apparently  over 
this  nation  and  her  dependents  at  this  day  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  a  right  and  thorough  re- 
formation is  very  great,  and,  in  the  proper  time 
and  way  of  the  Almighty,  will  be  brought  to 
pass  :  but  neither  by  the  means  nor  instru- 
ments now  in  your  view;  for  all  the  contend- 
ers, one  against  another,  by  destructive  force, 
are  of  one  spirit  divided  against  itself,  under 
different  forms  and  views,  in  which  the  strong- 
est will  advance  themselves  and  their  own 
way;  but  cannot  by  such  means  reform  either 
themselves  or  others,  as  they  ought  to  do  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  does  not  approve  or 
countenance  violence,  bloodshed,  and  un- 
righteousness in  one  sect,  and  condemn  the 


same  things  in  another  ;  and  will  therefore 
bring  about  that  right  reformation,  by  instru- 
ments of  a  different  kind,  and  by  another 
means  and  way:  as  it  is  written,  'Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power;  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'' 
"  Upon  this  the  stranger  was  much  broken 
in  spirit,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  beard, 
and  dropped  upon  his  knee,  as  he  sat  by  me  ; 
and  after  that,  being  filled  with  love,  (the 
same  which  had  reached  him  from  my  spirit,) 
he  embraced  me  in  his  arms,  rejoicing  that  he 
had  met  with  me." 


INTERESTING   EXTRACT. 

A  young  minister,  about  three  or  four  years 
after  he  was  ordained,  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  familiarly  with  the  great  and  vener- 
able leader  of  the  Armenians  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and,  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion  to  the 
uttermost,  he  addressed  him  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  Sir,  I  understand  you  are 
called  an  Armenian,  and  I  have  been  some- 
times called  a  Calvinist,  and  therefore  I  sup- 
pose we  are  to  draw  daggers.  But  before  I 
consent  to  begin  the  combat,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  not 
from  impertinent  curiosity,  but  for  real  instruc- 
tion." Permission  being  very  readily  and 
kindly  granted,  the  young  minister  proceeded 
to  ask.  "  Pray  sir,  do  you  feel  yourself  a  de- 
praved creature,  so  depraved,  that  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  turning  unto  God,  if 
God  had  not  first  put  it  into  your  heart  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  veteran,  "  I  do  indeed." 
"  And  do  you  utterly  despair  of  recommend- 
ing yourself  to  God  by  any  thing  you  can  do; 
and  look  for  salvation  solely  through  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  Christ."  "  Yes,  solely 
through  Christ."  "  But,  sir,  supposing  you 
were  first  saved  by  Christ,  are  you  not  some- 
how or  other  to  save  yourself  afterwards  by 
your  own  works  ?"  "  No,  I  must  be  saved 
by  Christ  from  first  to  last."  "  Allowing  then 
that  you  were  first  turned  by  the  grace  of  God, 
are  you  not  in  some  way  or  other  to  keep  your- 
self by  your  own  power?"  "  No."  "  What 
then,  are  you  to  be  upheld  every  hour  and 
every  moment  by  God,  as  much  as  an  infant 
in  its  mother's  arms  ?"  "Yes;  altogether." 
"  And  is  all  your  hope  in  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God  to  preserve  you  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom  ?"  "  Yes,  1  have  no  hope  but  in 
him."  "  Then,  sir,  with  your  leave,  I  will 
put  up  my  dagger  again  :  for  this  is  all  my 
Calvinism,  this  is  my  election,  my  justification 
by  faith,  my  final  perseverance  ;  it  is,  in  sub- 
stance, all  that  I  hold,  and  as  I  hold  it :  and 
therefore,  if  you  please,  instead  of  searching 
out  terms  and  phrases  to  be  a  ground  of  con- 
tention between  us,  we  will  cordially  unite  in 
those  things  wherein  we  agree." 

The  Armenian  leader  was  so  pleased  with 
the  conversation,  that  he  made  particular  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  journals  :  and  notwithstanding 
there  never  afterwards  was  any  connection 
between  the  parties,  he  retained  an  unfeigned 
regard  for  his  young  enquirer  to  the  hour  of 
his  death. 

SIMEON. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

The  following  abstract  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  managers  of  the  Adelphi  School, 
under  the  care  of"  the  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  which  is  now  conducted  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  coloured  boys,  is  offered 
for  publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  under  the 
belief  that  there  are  many  of  its  readers  who 
are  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that 
class  of  our  community.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  present  income  of  the  association  will  be 
hereafter  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses; and  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  increas- 
ing usefulness,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  benefits  which  might  be  conferred  should 
not  be  withheld  for  want  of  means  to  diffuse 
them. 


To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

In  resigning  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
the  managers  of  the  Adelphi  School  present 
the  following  summary  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  past  year.  The  school  has  been 
generally  visited,  once  in  every  two  weeks, 
by  committees  of  the  board,  who  were  charged 
with  the  examination  and  supervision  of  it; 
and,  from  their  reports,  it  appears  that  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  has 
been  quite  satisfactory.  Within  a  few  months 
the  managers  have  introduced,  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  system  adopted  in  other  schools  of 
a  single  session  each  day  :  it  appears  to  be 
adapted  to  the  short  days  of  winter,  but  has 
not  been  tried  long  enough  to  enable  the 
managers  to  decide  on  its  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages. 

An  examination  of  the  pupils  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  last  month,  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  the  managers  and  other  members 
of  the  association,  who  appeared  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils; 
especially  in  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge, (including  geography  and  astronomy,) 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  not  taught  in 
the  school. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  school  to  the 
building  erected  by  the  association  on  Wager 
street,  between  Race  and  Vine,  and  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  streets,  a  smaller  number  of 
scholars  attend  it;  but  we  believe  that,  to  the 
increased  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  co- 
loured boys,  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
in  the  city  and  Northern  Liberties,  and  by 
the  school  under  the  care  of  the  Abolition 
Society,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  our 
pupils  should  be  ascribed.  The  managers 
agreed,  during  the  last  year,  to  admit  a  limited 
number  of  boys  whose  parents  or  caretakers 
were  willing  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  and  a 
few  of  this  description  are  now  in  attendance. 

Nathaniel  J.  Kennedy  continues  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  teacher,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board. 

There  arc  at  present,  on  the  roll,  seventy- 
nine  names.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
nine  hundred  and  forty. nine  boys  have  been 
admitted,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
have  been  readmitted. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  association,  held  1st 
month  6th,  1834,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 
Clerk — Thomas  Booth, 
Treasurer — Bartholomew  Wistar. 


MANAGERS. 


Joseph  Snowden, 
Benj.  H.  Warder, 
Uriah  Hunt, 
Thomas  Bacon, 
Jno.  Lippincott, 
Jno.  C.  Allen, 


Saml.  Mason,  Jr. 
Geo.  M.  Haverstick, 
Thos.  Scaitergood, 
John  M.  Whitall, 
Joel  Cadbury, 
M.  C.  Cope. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
CIRCULAR. 

To  the  Auxiliary  Associations. 
The  corresponding  committee  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  inform  the  auxiliary  associations 
that,  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  some 
of  the  reports  have  hitherto  been  forwarded, 
it  has  been  impracticable  to  notice  them  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  parent  institution. 
The  annual  meeting  this  year  will  occur  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  the  fourth  month 
next;  and  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  auxiliaries  may  be  introduced  into  the 
report  then  to  be  read,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach 
one  of  the  undersigned  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  time.  It  is  desirable,  that 
the  statements  should  be  particular  and  ex- 
plicit, conveying  all  the  information  relative 
to  their  operations  which  may  be  interesting. 
The  following  queries  are  published  as  a 
guide  to  the  auxiliaries  in  drawing  up  their 
report. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  association,  since  it: 
establishment,  and  how  many  within  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  association,  since  its 
commencement,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members  are  there  belonging 
to  the  association,  and  what  number  of  fami 
lies  of  Friends  reside  within  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  many  families  of  Friends 
within  your  limits,  not  duly  supplied  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  if  so,  how  many? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society, 
capable  of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a 
copy  of  it? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise 
to  Friends,  within  your  limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

John  Paul, 

162,  North.  Fifth  street. 
Isaac  Collins, 

129,  Filbert  street. 
Thomas  Evans, 
JV.  E.  comer  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 
Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  1834. 


Selected  fur  "  The  Friend.' 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

This  place  is  holy  ground, 

World,  with  thy  cares  away  ! 
Silence  and  darkness  reign  around, 

But,  lo  !  the  break  of  day  : 
What  bright  and  sudden  dawn  appears 
To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  tears  ? 

'Tis  not  the  morning  light 

That  wakes  the  lark  to  sing, 
'Tis  not  a  meteor  of  the  night 

Nor  track  of  angel's  wing  ; 
It  is  an  uncreated  beam, 
Like  that  which  shone  on  Jacob's  dream. 

Eternity  and  Time 

Met  for  a  moment  here, 
From  earth  to  heaven,  a  scale  sublime 

Rested  on  either  sphere, 
Whose  steps  a  saintly  figure  trod, 
By  Death's  cold  hand  led  home  to  God. 

He  landed  in  our  view, 

'Midst  flaming  hosts  above, 
Whose  ranks  stood  silent  while  he  drew 

Nigh  to  the  throne  of  love, 
And  meekly  took  the  lowest  seat, 
Yet  nearest  his  Redeemer's  feet. 
Thrill'd  with  ecstatic  awe, 

Entranced  our  spirits  fell, 
And  saw — yet  wist  not  what  we  saw, 

And  heard — no  tongue  can  tell 
What  sound  tho  ear  of  rapture  caught 
What  glory  fill'd  the  eye  of  thought. 
Thus,  far  above  the  pole 

On  wings  of  mounting  fire, 
Faith  may  pursue  the  enfranchised  soul, 

But  soon  her  pinions  tire; 
It  is  not  given  to  mortal  man 
Eternal  mysteries  to  scan. 
Behold  the  bed  of  death  ; 

This  pale  and  lovely  clay, 
Heard  ye  the  sob  of  parting  breath  ? 

Mark'd  ye  the  eye's  last  ray  ? 
No — life  so  sweetly  ceas'd  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality. 

Bury  the  dead — and  weep 

In  stillness  o'er  the  loss  ; 
Bury  the  dead— in  Christ  they  sleep 

Who  bore  on  earth  his  cross, 
And  from  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise 
In  his  own  image  to  the  skies. 


Advantages  of  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 
An  intelligent  class  can  scarce  ever  be,  as 
a  class,  vicious;  never,  as  a  class,  indolent. 
The  excited  mental  activity  operates  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  stimulus  of  sense  and  ap 
petite.  The  new  world  of  ideas — the  new 
views  of  the  relations  of  things — the  astonish- 
ing secrets  of  the  physical  properties  and 
mechanical  powers, — disclosed  to  the  well- 
informed  mind,  present  attractions  which 
unless  the  character  is  deeply  sunk,  are  sum 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  taste  for  frivolous 
or  corrupt  pleasures:  and  thus,  in  the  end,  i 
standard  of  character  is  created  in  the  com 
munity,  which,  though  it  does  not  invariably 
save  each  individual,  protects  the  virtue  of 
the  mass. — EveretCs  Essay. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  fifth  day,  the  6th  instant, 
Elizabeth  Nicholson,  Sen.,  in  the  85th  year  of  her 
age. 

,  on  the  16th  of  first  month,  was  drowned  in 

the  Pesumscot  River,  at  Westbrook,  Maine,  Isaiah 
H.  Winslow,  aged  44. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH,  15,  1834. 


Nearly  every  one  has  read  or  heard  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  but  the  number  of  those 
is  comparatively  small  who  possess  a  know- 

"je  of  the  origin  and  true  character  of  that 
diabolical  engine  of  papal  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  deterred 
from  a  close  investigation  into  the  subject, 
through  aversion  to  the  horrible  recitals  with 
which  it  abounds;  and  yet  it  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  records  of  modern,  and 
more  especially  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
some  acquaintance  with  this  branch  seems 
ndispensable  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history  in  general.  We  have,  therefore,  ap- 
prehended that  a  portion  of  our  columns 
would  be  usefully  occupied  with  the  article 
commenced  on  our  first  page,  under  the  title 

Of  the  Inquisition  and  other  obstacles  to 
the  Reformation  in  Spain,"  being  part  of  a 
recent  work — '*  The  Reformation  in  Spain  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  Thomas  M'Crie, 
D.  D.,  previously  known  as  author  of  a  pro- 
duction in  deserved  repute — "  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy."  We  copy  from  that  valuable 
semi-monthly  publication,  by  Key  andBiddle 
of  this  city,  "  The  Christian  Library."  In  our 
judgment,  this  extract  is  a  well  condensed, 
comprehensive,  and  perspicuous  sketch,  and 
so  divested  of  all  shocking  and  repulsive  de- 
tails, as  that  the  most  sensitive  need  not 
hesitate  to  peruse  it. 


We  examine  with  peculiar  interest,  the 
numbers,  as  they  come  to  hand,  of  Wood- 
bridge's  American  Annals  of  Education.  They 
are  constantly  replenished  with  articles  of  in 
trinsic  excellence,  in  consonance  with  the 
title  which  they  bear.  From  the  last  number 
we  have  made  a  selection  for  our  paper  of  to 
day,  "  The  Results  of  Individual  Effort,"  from 
the  reading  of  which  we  have  ourselves  deriv- 
ed gratification,  and  the  thought  was  suggested 
that  its  insertion  might  possibly  be  the  means 
of  indicating  to  some  one  or  more,  the  line  of: 
usefulness,  in  which  he,  or  she,  or  they  might 
fill  up  the  measure  of  duty.  We  have  but 
single  remark  to  offer  by  way  of  exception — 
that  what  is  said  relative  to  corporal  correc- 
tion may  in  no  wise  be  taken  as  giving  sanc- 
tion to  the  principle.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
in  some  rare  instances,  that  sort  of  disci 
pline  may  be  needful,  it  should  be  always 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  tenderness  of 
feeling. 

An  apology  is  due  to  the  friend  who  supplies 
the  article,  Thomas  Story,  for  the  deviations 
in  some  particulars,  from  the  copy  ;  we  hope 
it  will  not  discourage  a  continuation.  Could 
there  be  a  personal  conference,  mutual  ad- 
vantage might  result. 
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Of  the  Inquisition,  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
Reformation  in  Spain. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

After  this  court  had  subsisted  for  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  it  underwent  what  its  friends 
have  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  reform;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  became  a  more  terri- 
ble engine  of  persecution  than  before.  Under 
this  new  form  it  is  usually  called  the  Modern 
Inquisition,  though  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
bear  the  name  of  the  Spanish,  as  it  originated 
in  Spain,  and  has  been  confined  to  that  coun- 
try, including  Portugal,  and  the  dominions  sub- 
ject to  the  two  monarchies. 

The  war  of  the  Albigenses  was  the  pretext 
used  by  the  popes  for  the  establishment  of  the 
ancient  Inquisition;  the  necessity  of  checking 
the  apostacy  of  the  converts  from  Judaism  was 
urged  as  the  reason  for  introducing  the  modern. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conti- 
nual wars  with  one  another  or  with  the  Moors, 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  settled  for  ages  in  the 
Peninsula,  by  addicting  themselves  to  trade 
and  commerce,  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
engrossed  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  attain- 
to  great  influence  in  the  government  both 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Those  who  were  in- 
debted to  them,  and  those  who  envied  them  on 
account  of  the  civil  offices  which  they  held, 
united  in  stirring  up  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  populace  against  them;  and  in  one  year 
five  thousand  Jews  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular 
fury.  With  the  view  of  saving  their  lives, 
many  submitted  to  baptism,  and  it  is  computed 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  nearly  a 
million  of  persons  renounced  the  law  of  Moses 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  number  of  converts,  as  they  were  called, 
was  increased  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Dominican  missio- 
naries, and  especially  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  to 
whom  the  Spanish  historians  have  ascribed 
more  miracles  and  conversions  than  were 
wrought  by  the  apostles.  These  converts  were 
called  New  Christians,  and  sometimes  Marra- 
nos,  from  a  form  of  execration  in  use  among 
the  Jews.  As  their  adoption  of  the  Christian 
profession  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  death, 


or  a  desire  to  secure  secular  emoluments,  ra- 
ther than  internal  persuasion,  the  greater  part 
repented  of  having  abjured  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  its  rites 
in  secret,  while  they  publicly  conformed  to 
those  of  the  Christians.  This  (creed  conformi- 
ty could  not  fail  lo  be  painful  to  their  minds, 
and  was  relaxed  in  proportion  as  the  fears 
which  they  felt  for  their  safety  abated.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  of  them  were  dis- 
covered by  the  monks,  who  cried  out  that  if 
some  severe  means  were  not  adopted  to  re- 
press the  evil,  the  whole  body  of  converted 
Jews  would  soon  relapse  into  their  former  ha- 
bits, and  the  faith  of  the  old  Christians  would 
be  corrupted  and  overthrown  by  these  conceal- 
ed apostates  with  whom  they  were  inter- 
mingled. But,  although  more  immediately 
intended  to  guard  the  fidelity  of  the  new 
Christians,  the  modern  Inquisition,  like  the 
ancient,  was  charged  with  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  all  kinds  of  heresy,  and  extended 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  old  Christians,  as  well 
as  Jewish  and  Moorish  converts. 

It  is  proper  that  the  names  of  those  indivi- 
duals to  whom  Spain  owes  this  institution 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  most  active  were 
Felippe  de  Barberis,  inquisitor  of  Sicily,  and 
Alfonso  de  Hoyeda,  prior  of  Seville,  both  of 
them  Dominican  friars,  assisted  by  Nicolas 
Franco,  bishop  of  Treviso,  who  was  at  that 
time  nuncio  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  Spa- 
court. 


dom.  Over  the  whole  was  placed  the  Council 
of  the  Supreme,  consisting  of  the  inquisilor- 
general  as  president,  and  three  counsellors, 
two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law.  This  re- 
gulated and  controlled  the  inferior  tribunals; 
and,  by  its  fundamental  laws,  the  counsellors 
had  a  deliberative  voice  in  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  civil  law,  but  a  consultative  voice  only 
in  those  which  appertained  to  ecclesiastical 
law,  of  which  Torquemada  was  constituted  the 
sole  judge  by  the  apostolical  bulls.  These 
counsellors  appear  to  have  been  appointed  with 
the  view  of  preventing  encroachments  on  the  se- 
cular authorities,  and  accordingly  altercations 
did  sometimes  arise  between  the  inquisitors- 
general  and  the  counsellors  of  the  Supreme; 
but  as  the  latter  were  all  of  the  clerical  order, 
and  as  no  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  drawn,  the 
questions  which  came  before  the  court  were 
generally  brought  under  the  rules  of  canon 
other  words,  decided  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  president.  Torquemada's 
next  employment  was  to  form  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  his  new  tribunal.  This 
appeared  in  1484;  additions  were  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time:  and,  as  a  diversity  of  prac- 
tice had  crept  into  the  subordinate  courts,  the 
nquisitorgeneral,  Valdes,  in  1561,  made  a  re- 
visal  of  the  whole  code,  which  was  published 
n  eighty-one  articles,  and  continues,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  slight  alterations,  to  be  the 
law  to  this  day.     From  these  constitutions,  as 


The  whole  of  Spain  was  at  this  period  united  i  illustrated  by  the  authentic  documents  connect- 
into  one  kingdom  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi-  ed  with  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  which 
nand,  king  of  Aragon,  and  Isabella,  queen  of  |  have  been  lately  made  public,  a  correct  idea 
Castile.  Ferdinand  readily  acceded  to  a  pro- 1  may  be  formed  of  the  mode  of  process  observ- 
posal  which  gave  him  the  prospect  of  filline  ed  in  that  dreadful  tribunal.  Instead  however 
his  coffers  by  means  of  confiscations;  it  was  I  of  entering  here  into  details  which  may  be 
equally  agreeable  to  Sixtus,  from  its  tendency  \foun(i  elsewhere,  I  shall  select  such  particulars 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  I  as  show  that  the  Inquisition  possessed  powers 
and  they  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the  friars,  I  which  enabled  it  effectually  to  arrest  the  pro- 
in  overcoming  the  repugnance  which  it  excited  j  grew  of  knowledge,  and  to  crush  every  attempt 
in  the  humane  bnt  superstitious  mind  of  Isa-!  which  might  be  made  for  the  reformation  of 
bella.     The  bull  for  establishing  the  Inquisi-  religion  and  the  church. 


tion  in  Castile  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember 1478;  and  on  the  17th  of  September 
480,  their  Catholic  majesties  named  the  first 
inquisitors,  who  commenced  their  proceedings 
the  2d  of  January  1481,  in  the  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Seville.  The  tribunal 
did  not  however  assume  a  permanent  form 
until  two  years  after,  when  Friar  Thomas  Tor- 
quemada, prior  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  town  of 
Segovia,  was  placed  at  its  head,  under  the  de- 
signation of  inquisitor-general,  first  of  Castile, 
and  afterwards  of  Aragon.  Torquemada  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  exercise  the  high  pow- 
ers with  which  he  was  intrusted,  by  choosing 
his  assessors,  and  erecting  subordinate  tribu- 
nals   in   different   cities   of   the  united   king- 


The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  our 
view,  is  the  immense  apparatus  which  the  in- 
quisition possesses  for  the  discovery  of  heresy, 
and  the  apprehens'on  of  those  who  are  suspect- 
ed of  having  incurred  its  taint.  Deceived  by 
the  importance  attached  to  the  denunciation  in 
the  instructions  of  the  holy  office,  some  writers 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  a  process  can  be  commenced  before 
the  inquisition,  except  by  a  formal  charge  pre- 
ferred by  some  individual;  whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  information,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
obtained,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
Inquisition  is  not  only  a  court  of  justice,  but 
also,  as  its  name  intimates,  a  body  of  police, 
employed  in  discovering  the  offences  on  which 
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it  is  afterwards  to  sit  in  judgment.     Every  in- 
dividual belonging  to  its  tribunals,  supreme  or 
subordinate,  from  the  inquisitor-general  down 
to  the  lowest  alguazil  or  familiar,  is  charged 
with  this  employment.     At  those  periods  when 
its  vigilance  was  aroused  by  the  alarm  of  here- 
sy, it  had  its  secret  spies  and  authorised  agents 
at  every  port  and  pass  of  the  kingdom,  as  re- 
gularly as  government  had  its  tide-waiters  and 
custom-house  officers,  aimed  with  authority  to 
arrest  the  persons  and  propeity  of  all  who  in- 
curred their  suspicions.     In  addition  to  its  in- 
ternal resources.it  avails  itself  of  the  supersti- 
tious prejudices  of  the  people,  whom  it  raises 
en  masse,  to  drive  the  poor  heretics  into  the 
legal  toils  spread  for  them  in  all   parts  of  the 
Country.      At  any  time  which  it  judges  proper, 
but  statedly  on  two  Sundays  every  year  during 
lent,  an  edict  is  published  in  all  the  churches 
in    the    kingdom,    requiring    every    one    who 
knows  any  person  suspected  of  heresy  to  give 
information  to  the  Inquisition  within  six  days, 
upon  pain  of  incurring  mortal  sin  and  excom- 
munication  by  their  silence.       At   the  same 
time,  the  priests  in  the  confessional  exert  all 
the  influence  which  they  possess  over  the  minds 
of  their  penitents  to  persuade  them  to  comply 
with  this  order.     In  this  way  the  worst  and 
the  best,  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  human  breast  are  engaged;   and  persons 
are  induced  to  become  informers  from  private 
malice,  from  pious  scruples,  and  from  selfish 
fears.     The  father  sometimes  informs  against. 
his  own  child,  the  wife  against  her  husband, 
and  the  love-sick  maiden  against  the  object  of 
her  tenderest  attachment."  Though   the  holy 
fathers  prefer  a  process  by  denunciation  to  one 
ex  officio,  and  in  order  to  encourage  informers, 
conceal  their  names,  yet  anonymous  informa- 
tions are  received  without  any  scruple,  provided 
they  furnish  the  smallest  clue  by  which  the 
charge  may  be  brought  home  to  the  accused 
One  prosecution  is  often  the  means  of  fastening 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  on  a  number  of  indivi 
duals;   for  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  the  in 
quisitors,  not  to  inform  a  witness  of  the  par 
ticular  object   for  which   he   is  cited,  but  to 
commence  by  desiring  him  to  task  his  memory 
and  say  if  he  recollects  having  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  which  appeared  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  catholic   faith  ;     in   consequence   of 
which,  he  is  led  to  mention  names  not  impli- 
cated in  the  process.     If,  upon  enquiry,  the 
inquisitors  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  convict  the  suspected  person,  they 
do  not  examine  him,  because  this  would  only 
serve  to  put  him  on  his  guard;   nor  do  they 
use  any  means  to  recover  him  from  the  sup- 
posed  errors   into  which   he   has  fallen;    but 
suspending  their  proceedings,  wait  until  they 
obtain    additional    proof    to    substantiate    the 
charge.     If  the  evidence  is  deemed  sufficient. 
they  issue  the  order  of  arrest  to  the  alguazil 
who,  accompanied  by  the  sequestrator  and  re- 
ceiver of  goods,  instantly  repairs  to  the  house 
of  the   accused;  and  provided  the  latter  has 
absconded,  the  familiars  are  furnished,  not  only 
with  .1  minute  description  of  his  person,  but 
also  with  his  picture,  so  that  it  is  next  to  im 
possible  that  their  prey  can  escape  them. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  for  a  person  to  escape 
without  condemnation,  if  he  once  has  had  the 


misfortune  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  only  in 
the  way  of  being  able  to  convict  him  of  heresy, 
that  the  inquisitors  are  entitled  to  seize  on  his 
propertv;  and  as  it  is  an  established  maxim  of 
theirs,  that  the  Holy  Office  cannot  err,  they 
consider  it  as  a  reflection  on  its  proceedings, 
if  any  individual  whom  it  has  apprehended  shall 
clear  himself  from  suspicion.  Without  ac- 
quainting him  cither  with  his  accuser  or  the 
barge  brought  against  him,  every  art  is  em 
ployed,  both  by  his  judges  in  the  repeated  ex 
animations  to  which  they  subject  him,  and  also 
by  the  jailer  to  whose  care  he  is  intrusted,  to 
induce  the  prisoner  to  confess  that  he  has  been 
lty  of  some  offence  against  the  faith.  He 
is  strictly  interrogated  as  to  his  kindred,  con 
ncctions,  acquaintances,  and  manner  of  life 
the  records  of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Holy 
Office  are  ordered  to  be  searched;  and  if  it  is 
found  that  any  of  his  ancestors  or  relations, 
however  remote,  either  in  the  male  or  female 
line,  or  any  of  those  with  whom  he  has  consort 
ed,  were  Jews,  Moors,  or  heretics,  or  had  in 
curred  the  censures  of  the  inquisition,  this 
circumstance  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  fasten 
on  him  a  legitimate  presumption  of  guilt 
Even  a  failure  to  repeat  the  Ave  Maria  or 
creed  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
church,  is  viewed  in  the  same  light. 

The  impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  are  shrouded, 
is  at  once  an  instrument  of  terror,  and  an  en- 
couragement to  every  species  of  injustice. 
Every  person  who  enters  its  walls  is  sworn, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  depart,  to  observe 
the  most  profound  silence  as  to  all  that  he  may 
have  seen,  heard,  or  uttered.  The  names  of 
the  witnesses  are  carefully  concealed  from  the 
prisoner  ;  and  they  are  not  confronted  with 
him,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  with  one  another. 
No  check  is  imposed  on  the  infidelity  or  igno- 
rance of  the  notaries  or  clerks  who  take  down 
the  depositions.  The  accused  is  not  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  evidence  against  him,  but 
merely  with  such  garbled  extracts  as  his 
judges  are  pleased  to  order;  and,  taking  ad- 
antage  of  the  different  modes  of  expression 
sed  by  the  witnesses  in  speaking  of  the  same 
fact,  the  procurator-fiscal  often  converts  one 
charge  into  three  or  four,  by  which  means  the 
prisoner  is  thrown  into  confusion  on  his  de- 
fence, and  exposed  to  popular  odium,  as  a 
laden  with  crimes,  if  he  is  ultimately 
brought  out  in  the  public  auto-de-fe.  Every 
tiling  which  the  witnesses  in  their  examination 
may  have  said  in  his  favour,  or  which  might 
be  conducive  to  his  exculpation,  is  studiously 
and  totally  suppressed. 

The  same  partial  and  unjust  rules  are  ob- 
served in  forming  the  extracts,  which,  both  at 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  pro- 
cess, are  submitted  to  certain  divines,  called 
qualificatorsof  the  Holy  Office,  whose  business 
it  is  to  say  whether  the  propositions  imputed 
to  the  accused  individual  are  heretical,  c 
say  to  what  degiee  they  subject  him  to 
suspicion  of  heresy.     These   individuals, 
sides,  are  generally  monks  or  scholastic  divines, 
imbued  with  false  notions,  and  ready  to  qualify 
or  stigmatise  as  heretical,  opinions  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  the  most  approved  doctors 
of  the  church,  merely  because  they  have  not 


met  with  them  in  the  contracted  circle  of  their 
studies. 

(To  be  continued,) 


PHYSIOLOGY    OF    PLANTS. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, a  work  under  the  above  title  is  reviewed, 
which  is  represented  as  replete  with  curious 
and  amusing  information.  From  the  extracts 
given  as  specimens  of  the  volume,  we  select  a 
part. 

From  the  length  and  extent  of  creeping 
trees,  (say  the  Reviewers,)  the  author  collects 
facts  which  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  of  the  pro- 
fusion and  illimitableness  of  nature. 

"  We  have  already  adverted  to  upright 
stems  at  right  angles  wilh  the  horizon;  some 
stems,  however,  are  slender  and  twine  round 
supports,  in  various  directions;  or  remain  flat, 
and  incumbent  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
One  of  the  algae,  the  "  everlasting  bladder- 
thread,"  has  been  found  by  sailors  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long.  Mr.  Fanning,  proprietor 
as  well  as  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  of  the 
Carracas,  states  his  having,  a  few  years  ago, 
trained  a  species  of  convolvulus  no  less  than 
five  thousand  feet,  in  six  months;  which,  had 
its  growth  been  uniform,  was  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  feet  in  a  day  and  night." 

"  Innumerable  are  the  various  climbing 
plants  that  thread  and  interlace  the  intermina- 
ble forests  of  tropical  countries, 

"Nullius  penetrabilis  astro." 
In  the  Brazils,  the  vegetation  of  which  has 
been  so  well  described  by  Humboldt,  Spix  and 
Martins,  and  Prince  Maximilian  ;  the  wild 
vine,  bignonias,  passifloras,  bauhinias,  den- 
drobias,  and  banisterias,  with  countless  others, 
'  beyond  the  power  of  arithmetic  to  number 
up  their  tribes,'  wreathe  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  these  forest  kings  with  chaplets 
and  garlands  of  foliage  and  flowers,  not  their 
own;  forming  a  mountainous  mass  of  living 
luxuriance,  adorned  with  the  most  glowing 
colours,  as  if  kindled  by  the  rainbow.  Some- 
times this  forest  tackling  and  cordage,  form 
festoons  of  flowers,  by  uniting  tree  to  tree,  in 
a  series  of  natural  alcoves,  grottos,  port'eos, 
and  colonnades,  in  all  the  florid  grandeur  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  vegetation.  '  Some- 
times straying  from  their  supports,'  says  Vis- 
count Chateaubriand,  '  the  litines  traverse 
creeks  of  the  rivers,  over  which  they  stretch 
verdant  bridges,  radiant  with  flowers  :  from 
the  bosom  of  these  masses,  the  magnolia  ele- 
vates its  steady  pyramid,  surmounted  with 
dazzling  white  roses,  and  towers  over  the 
forest  without  a  rival,  except  the  palm, 
which  balances  near  its  fan-like  leaves.'  " 

"  The  forests  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
have  their  counterparts  in  these  respects.  The 
cogue  of  Chili,  after  it  has  attained  the  top- 
most branches  of  one  tree,  darts  again  to  the 
ground,  seizes  hold  of  another  tree,  climb9 
its  summit,  and  thus  passes  from  tree  to  tree: 
it  has  been  known  to  extend  upwards  of  six 
hundred  feet.  From  its  toughness  and  pli- 
ancy it  has  been  employed  fur  cordage  and 
other  uses.  Colonel  Welch  describes  a  phe- 
menon  of  this  kind  in  India:  '  There  is,'  he 
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states,  '  a  creeping  plant  here,  winding  itself 
round  several  of  the  largest  trees,  and  in  all 
sorls  of  fantastic  forms;  but  how  it  has  con- 
trived to  throw  itself  from  tree  totree,  I  cannot 
possibly  conceive.  It  is  generally  the  thick 
ness  of  a  stout  man's  arm,  and  at  the  base 
measured  fifty  inches  in  circumference.  The 
natives  call  it  cheeked,  or  cheekay ;  the  leaves 
are  small  and  delicate,  and  the  small  branches 
only,  covered  with  thorns,  like  fish-hooks, 
Strange  to  say,  we  also  found  some  tall  trees 
of  the  same  species,  whilst  this  one  was 
tirely  a  creeper.'  Indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  many  of  these  climbing  and  valua^ 
ble  plants  extend  several  miles  from  their 
source." 

As  the  last  extract  presents  striking  images 
of  the  infinite  length  of  stems,  so  is  the  fol- 
lowing one  equally  remarkable  for  its  facts  re- 
specting the  magnitude  of  foliage. 

"  In  the  foliage  of  plants,  there  is  a  vast  di- 
versity in  supeificial  extent,  as  well  as  thick- 
ness. There  are  leaves  of  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness; and  others  of  immense  size.  Some 
species  of  coltsfoot  are  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude; and  leaves  of  the  rheum  palmatum, 
have  been  found  to  measure  five  feet  in  their 
longest  extent,  by  three  feet  in  their  greatest 
breadth.  These,  though  remarkable  for  this 
climate,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  tropical  foliage;  the  leaves  of  the  danoea 
elliptica  measure,  in  many  instances,  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  in  their  widest  part.  The 
leaves  of  the  strelilzia  regina  grow  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  by  eighteen  inches, 
and  sometimes  leaves  of  this  plant  will  be 
found  still  larger.  The  leaf  of  the  musa  para- 
disiaca,  or  plantain,  has  been  found  to  mea- 
sure more  than  ten  feet  in  length,  by  two  feet 
at  the  base.  Some  leaves  of  palms  far  exceed 
even  these  dimensions.  A  leaf  of  the  corypha 
umhraculifera,  or  great  fan  palm,  or  talipot 
tree,  sometimes  measures  five  and  thirty  feet 
in  circumference,  a  sufficient  covert  for  thirty 
or  forty  men.  The  rafia  palm  of  Madagascar 
is  said  to  measure  sixty  feet.  A  frond  of  the 
ciboa  palm  serves  the  natives  of  Africa  as  an 
umbrella,  and  thus  protected  Mungo  Park 
from  the  tropical  rains.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm  serves  as 
a  parasol,  as  it  does  the  purpose  of  an  um- 
brella in  the  East  Indies.  At  Manilla,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  a  Jesuit  missionary  had 
a  dwelling  constructed  for  him  under  two  palm 
leaves,  where  he  said  mass,  and  slept  secure; 
it  was  a  complete  covert  from  the  storm,  and 
no  rain  could  penetrate.  In  consistency  also, 
the  fronds  or  leaves  are  very  various  :  airy 
like  gossamer,  or  the  texture  of  the  most  de- 
licate film,  up  to  the  coriaceous  mass  of  the 
Nopal,  or  the  thick  succulent  leaves  of  some 
mesembryanthemums,  and  the  rigid  ones  of 
the  agave.  The  leaves  of  the  paliscourca 
rigida,  large,  tough,  and  unyielding,  rustle 
like  parchment  in  the  wind;  and  the  cactus 
spinosissimus,  and  some  yuccas  and  agaves, 
might  form  a  stockade  or  circumvallation, 
which  would  defy  an  enemy,  with  all  the  ar- 
moury of  war.  Indeed  we  once  remember 
to  have  seen,  near  to  Oi  bilello,  in  Italy,  a  field, 
of  which  the  agave  Americana  was  the  entire 


fence,    and    a    most   impenetrable    barrier  it 
seemed  to  be." 

"  Leaves  are  sometimes  beautifully  polished, 
and  shine  like  ivory.  The  begonia  nitida  has 
leaves  which  possess  a  beautiful  lustre:  the 
magnolia,  the  holly,  and  the  laurel  have  leaves 
that  seem  to  be  varnished.  Each  leaf  of  the 
double  cocoa-nut  is  twenty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide.  Sometimes  the  leaf  is  silkv,  or 
satiny,  resembling  the  pericarp  of  Honesty. 
The  silver  tree,  protea  argentea,  presents  a 
beautiful  example  of  a  shining  satiny  leaf: 
some  leaves  are  so  clothed  with  down  as  to 
resemble  white  velvet:  the  verbascumthapsus. 
or  great  mullein,  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
thick  woolly  covering  for  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Sometimes  this  satiny  or  woolly 
ment  may  be  shipped  off"  entire,  a  process 
which  is  managed  with  considerable  dexteritv 
by  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Africa  ;  the 
stalks  and  leaves  thus  treated,  supply  stock 
ings,  gloves,  and  caps.  According  to  Hum 
boldt,  caps  are  formed  of  the  spathes  of  certain 
palms,  which  possess  a  coarse  net-like  tissue. 
The  inner  bark  of  cerra  duida,  or  shirt  trees, 
supplies  the  Indians  with  garments  resembling 
sackcloth." 

The  size  of  the  flower  varies  from  a  scarce 
ly  visible  point  to-  a  circumference  of  nine 
feet. 

"The  largest  flowers  hitherto  discovered 
are  the  rafflesia  arnoldi  and  the  rafflesia  patna, 
the  former  of  which  is  nine  feet,  and  the  latter 
six  feet  in  circumference;  but  the  most  cu 
rious  part  of  their  extraordinary  history  is, 
that  they  are  mere  flowers,  without  root,  stem, 
or  leaf;  so  diversified  is  that  proteus  thing 
called  a  plant.  We  naturally  assume  that  to 
constitute  a  plant,  it  must  be  possessed  of 
specific  parts:  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower 
are  features  which,  in  the  mind's  eye,  are  es 
sential  to  the  constitution  of  a  proper  and 
perfect  plant;  but  in  the  tuber  cibarium,  w 
perceive  a  root,  and  nothing  more,  yet  it  is  a 
plant.  In  the  rafflesia  and  brugmansia,  it  is 
flower,  and  only  a  flower,  though  doubtless 
these  too  are  plants;  and  in  some  of  the  algte 
and  lichens  a  leaf,  and  a  leaf  alone,  still  these 
are  plants." 

The  following  is  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  the  rafflesia  arnoldi. 

''  Among  the  most  extraordinary  discove 
es  of  modern  times,  fertile  as  our  era  has 
already  been  in  the  fruits  of  research,  is  that 
of  the  rafflesia  arnoldi;  discovered  in  the  year 
1818,  by  Dr.  Arnold:  its  generic  name  is  a 
very  just  compliment  to  the  late  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  and  the  specific  name  to  that  of  its 
discoverer.  Plate  I.  figure  5,  represents  this 
extraordinary  parasite  found  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  The  circumference  of  the  fully  ex- 
panded flower  is  nine  feet,  being  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  nectarium  was  computed  to 
hold  twelve  pints;  and  the  entire  weight  to  be 
fifteen  pounds.  The  petals  or  segments,  which 
are  five  in  number,  are  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  vary  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  colour  of  these  petals 
is  brick  red,  covered  with  yellowish  white 
protuberances.  I  have  seen  a  fine  wax  model 
of  this  magnificent  titan  of  the  vegetable  king- 


dom, in  the  rooms  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society;  and  there  are  buds  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  Museum;  the  flower  fully  blown  was 
discovered  in  a  jungle  under  some  bushes, 
close  to  tic  ground,  with  a  swarm  of  flies 
hovering  over  the  nectarium,  and  apparently 
depositing  their  ova  in  its  substance;  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold  thus  announces  its  discovery  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend:—'  At  Pulo  Lebban,  on  the 
Manna  river,  I  tejoice  to  tell  you,  I  met  with 
what  I  consider  the  greatest  prodigy  of  the 
vegetable  world.  I  had  ventured  some  way 
before  the  party,  when  one  of  the  Malay  ser- 
vants came  running  to  me,  with  wonder  in  his 
eyes,  and  said,  '  Come  with  me,  sir,  come!  a 
flower  very  large,  beautiful,  wonderful!'  I 
went  with  the  man  about  a  hundied  yards  into 
the  jungle,  and  lie  pointed  to  a  flower  growing 
close  to  the  ground,  under  the  bushes,  which 
was  truly  astonishing.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  cut  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the  hut:  1  therefore 
seized  the  Malay's  parang,  (a  sort  of  instru- 
ment like  a  woodman's  chopping  hook,)  and 
finding  that  it  sprang  from  a  small  root,  which 
ran  horizontally,  (about  as  large  as  two  fin- 
gers,) I  soon  detached  it,  and  removed  it  to 
our  hut.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  had  I  been 
alone,  and  had  there  been  no  witnesses,  I 
should,  I  think,  have  been  fearful  of  mention- 
ing the  dimensions  of  this  flower,  so  much  does 
it  exceed  every  flower  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard 
of;  but  I  had  Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  Raffles 
with  me,  and  Mr.  Palsgrave,  who,  though 
equally  astonished  with  myself,  yet  are  able  to 
testify  as  to  the  truth." 

"The  whole  flower  was  of  a  very  thick 
substance;  the  petals  and  nectary  being  in  few 
places  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  some  places  three  quarters  of  an  inch: 
the  substance  of  it  was  very  succulent.  When 
I  first  saw  it,  a  swarm  of  flies  were  hovering 
over  the  mouth  of  the  nectary,  and  appa- 
rently laying  their  eggs  in  the  substance  of  it. 
It  had  precisely  the  smell  of  tainted  beef." 

"  Now  for  the  dimensions,  which  are  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  the  flower.  It  mea- 
sured a  full  yard  across;  the  petals  being 
twelve  inches  high,  and  a  foot  apart  from  each 
other.  The  nectarium,  in  the  opinion  of  us 
all,  would  hold  twelve  pints;  and  the  weight 
of  this  prodigy  we  calculated  to  be  fifteen 
pounds !" 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 


Early  Frugality. — In  early  childhood,  you  lay  tht 
foundation  of  poverty  or  riches,  in  the  habits  you  give 
your  children.  Teach  them  to  save  every  thing, — not 
for  their  own  use,  for  that  would  make  them  selfish — 
but  for  some  use.  Teach  them  to  share  every  thing 
with  their  playmates  ;  but  never  allow  them  to  destroy 
any  thing.  I  once  visited  a  family  where  the  most 
exact  economy  was  observed  ;  yet  nothing  was  mean 
or  uncomfortable.  It  is  the  character  of  true  economy 
to  be  as  comfortable  with  a  little,  as  others  can  be  with 
much.  In  this  family,  when  the  father  brought  home 
a  package,  the  older  children  would,  of  their  own  ae- 
cord,  put  away  the  paper  and  twine  neatly,  instead  of 
throwing  them  in  the  fire,  or  tearing  them  to  pieces. 
If  the  little  ones  wanted  a  piece  of  twine  to  play 
scratch-cradcl,  or  spin  a  top,  there  it  was  in  readiness ; 
and  when  they  threw  it  upon  the  floor,  the  older  chil- 
'ren  had  no  need  to  be  told  to  put  it  again  in  its 
place. 

From  the  Frugal  Houseieift. 
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SOUTHERN    LIBERALITY. 

John  M'Donough,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  has 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  praying  for  leave  to  educate  his 
slaves.  He  states  that  he  is  the  owner  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  black  children,  male  and  female, 
of  various  ages,  the  offspring  of  old  and  faith- 
ful servants,  who  have  mostly  been  born  under 
his  roof.  These  slaves  are  valuable,  being 
mostly  mechanics,  and  would  sell  for  $150,000. 
The  design  of  the  owner,  however,  is,  to  give 
freedom  to  all,  and  colonise  them  in  Liberia. 
For  this-ptrrpcse,  and  that  they  may  be  quali- 
fied for  the  proposed  new  sphere  of  action,  he 
desires  permission  to  educate  them. 

N.  Y.  Commercial. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 
COMMUNICATION. 
•'  Go  and  do  thou  H&ewise." — Luke,  chap.  x.  v.  37. 
While  I  regret  the  opposition  which  the 
M'Donough  proposal  has  met  with,  to  the 
interruption  of  his  designs  in  the  first  instance, 
for  educating  "  the  offspring  of  old  and  faith- 
ful servants,"  I  can  but  regard  that  gentle- 
man's noble  intention  as  an  incitement  well 
calculated  to  influence  public  opinion  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  coloured  people;  and  I  deem 
it  to  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  impend- 
ing cause  of  negro  emancipation,  to  give 
M^Donough's  example  publicity.  Let  his 
principles  circulate  from  west  to  east — from 
south  to  north,  and  they  will  obtain  the  atten- 
tive audience  of  thousands,  to  an  approved 
theory  of  liberality  and  of  justice,  which,  if 
brought  to  bear  on  general  practice,  like  good 
seed^sown  upon  fruitful  soil,  the  increase  may 
become  abundant;  and  the  M'Donough  plan 
for  breaking  the  chain  of  slavery,  for  exalting 
the  character  and  improving  the  situation  of 
the  freedman,  although  obstructed  for  the  mo- 
ment, will  ultimately  survive  the  resistance  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  the  mean  time,  permit  me  through  thy 
paper,  to  recommend  another  method  of  im- 
parting the  boon  of  instruction  to  the  unin- 
formed children  of  Africa,  by  furnishing  the 
means  of  planting  schools,  not  only  in  Libe- 
ria, but  through  the  precincts  of  that  colony, 
to  extend  the  'blessing  to  neighbouring  tribes 
of  aborigines  ;  multitudes  of  whose  popula- 
tion are  to  this  day  slumbering  in  gross  ig- 
norance. 

To  those  of  thy  readers  who  have  not  yet 
bestowed  on  these  subjects  that  serious  con 
sideration  which  they  deserve,  my  proposition 
may  appear  to  be  out  of  reach,  or  impracti- 
cable; and  for  the  encouragement  of  some 
who  withhold  their  interest  through  diffidence 
of  their  own  judgment,  or  want  of  confidence 
in  the  scheme,  I  am  induced  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  in  order  to  represent  that  degree 
of  success  which  has  already  crowned  the 
feeble  exertions  of  an  individual  of  this  city, 
who,  about  three  years  ago,  ventured  to  soli- 
cit from  a  few  of  her  friends  a  small  subscrip- 
tion, to  enable  her  to  set  up  two  free  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  females  in  Liberia,  and 
to  pay  one  year's  salary  to  the  respective 
teachers.  These  schools  were  thus  carried  into 


effect:  the  first  was  located  at  Caldwell — the  se- 
cond in  Monrovia,  where  they  have  been 
ever  since  regularly  conducted  by  pious  wo- 
men of  competent  abilities,  whose  school 
lists  have  mostly  exceeded  one  hundred  pupils, 
and  it  appears  from  their  reports,  that,  of 
necessity,  many  applicants  are  excluded  who 
would  gladly  partake  of  the  limited  bounty. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  in 
agreement  with  Elizabeth  Caesar  and  Eliza- 
beth Johnson,  their  schools,  No.  1 — No.  2, — 
have  been  adopted,  and  their  salaries  paid  by 
«  The  Ladies'  Association,  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Colonisation  Society,"  "  For  the 
promotion  of  Education  in  Liberia."  Under 
patronage  of  the  same  association,  a  third 
school  has  been  instituted  among  the  recap- 
tured Africans  at  New  Georgia  upon  Stockton 
creek;  and  they  are  now  preparing  to  set  up 
a  fourth  to  be  located  perhaps  at  Edina,  a 
recent  settlement  of  emigrants,  upon  the  St. 
John's  river;  or  if  the  contemplated  Pennsyl- 
van  colony  shall  go  into  operation — Benezet, 
or  the  chief  town  situate  upon  Bassa  Cove, 
will  probably  require  the  earliest  aid  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Association." 

Why  should  any  friend  of  the  African  race 
shrink  from  their  portion  of  service  in  this 
work  of  benevolence,  or  turn  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty,  alarmed  at  tTie  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  ? 

It  is  true,  an  extensive  field  for  cultivation 
lies  open  before  us,  which  is  unhappily  in  t 
condition  comparable  to  that  of  fallow  ground 
while  the  urgencies  of  the  occasion,  silently 
but   forcibly  plead   the   cause   of  our    "  bre 


See  his  kind  hand  reach  fortli_thc  plant  to  spare, 
When  storms  tempestuous  sweep  along  the  air  : 
See  his  divine  protection  hover  round 
The  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  naked  ground, 
Shielding  its  body  from  the  footstep's  tread, 
And  making  earth  a  shelter  for  its  head  : 
See  him  prepare  the  feathered  songster's  nest, 
Hiding  from  spoiler's  view  its  unfledged  guest : 
See  his  exhaustless  Providence  supply, 
Millions  as  motes  that  in  the  sunbeams  fly, 
Care  for  the  meanest  of  the  insect  race, 
And  give  to  all  their  proper  rank  and  place : 
See  him  give  root  and  blade  to  grassy  seed, 
That  browsing  herds  and  tender  flocks  may  feed; 
Year  after  year  call  forth  nutritious  fruits, 
As  meet  provision  for  the  forest  brutes  ; 
In  spring  adorn  with  flow'rs  the  verdant  soil, 
And  crown  the  harvest  with  its  golden  spoil ; 
Enrich  the  autumn  with  its  mellow  train, 
And  rule  with  storms  stern  winter's  icy  reign. 

Nor  does  his  providence  forget  to  keep 
Myriads  of  creatures  in  th'  unfalhomed  deep, 
From  whales  that  lash  the  ocean's  foaming  waves, 
To  the  small  tribes  that  haunt  its  coral  caves. 

In  desert  wilds  remote  from  mortal  ken, 
Roaming  abroad  or  buried  in  the  glen, 
The  untamed  brute  inhabitant  he  sees, 
Marks  his  swift  race — his  crouch  beneath  the  tiees, 
His  sleep  by  day — his  savage  prowl  by  night, 
When  to  the  prey  his  appetites  invite, 
And  feebler  fellows  fall  beneath  his  might 

Tis  thus  th'  Almighty's  omnipresent  eye, 
Notes  all  his  works — and  passes  nothing  by. 
Shall  man  then — dubious  of  his  povv'r  and  love, 
And  weak  in  faith— mistrust  the  Lord  above  ? 
Shall  mortals  casting  confidence  away, 
Despair  of  heaven's  regard,  and  impious  say, 
Where  is  the  Ljrd — or  will  he  condescend, 
To  show  me  favour  and  to  be  my  friend  ? 
Will  he  command  the  clouds  to  drop  their  rain. 
In  time  auspicious,  on  my  parching  grain? 
Docs  he  observe  my  bark  upon  the  sea, 
Ready  to  shipwreck  on  some  rocky  iea, 
human  pity  lends  no  help  to  save 


thren  in  calamity."     Let  us  then  of  our  abun-  _ 

""  '  ....        .    .  ,      ,    I  Me,  and  my  comrades,  from  a  watery  grave? 

dance  cast  something  into  common  stock,  ,n't  be  ,inr;o  ori  couch  0f  pain  to  lie, 
which  if  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  fellow  beings,  and  skilfully  ap- 
plied with  special  direction  to  the  primary 
object  in  view,  we  may  safely  commit  the 
freewill  offering  to  the  one  all  sufficient  Power, 
who,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  will  again 
condescend  to  bless  the  loaves  and  the  fishes, 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanitv. 

S.  B. 
18th  of  12th  mo.  1834. 


For  "  The  Frient 

Trust  in  Providence  recommended. 
Have  faith  in  God  !  his  son,  the  Saviour,  cries 
Have  faith  in  God  !  all  nature's  voice  replies; 
Lord  !  how  can  man  of  thee  mistrustful  prove, 
When  all  creation  owns  thy  power  and  love  ? 
The  earth — the  sea — the  air — the  skies  display 
Thy  care  for  all,  and  over  all  thy  sway. 
Do  the  white  lilies  of  the  valley  glow 
In  vestments  spotless  as  the  new-dropt  snow, 
Transcending  greatly  in  their  chaste  array 
All  princely  robes — however  rich  or  gay? 
Thou  clad'st  them  thus— thy  skill  their  dresses  made, 
Thy  voice  said  come !  and,  lo !  their  bright  parade. 

Do  the  small  sparrows,  casting  care  aside, 
Ne'er  doubt  but  that  their  wants  will  bo  supplied, 
And  wholly  thoughtless  of  to-morrow's  need 
Break  up  no  soil — and  sow  no  harvest  seed, 
Content  to  reap  whatever  nature  yields, 
Their  hope,  her  bounty — and  their  barns  her  fields  ? 
Sure  'lis  because  they  trust— where'er  they  be, 
Whate'er  their  lot — supply  will  flow  from  thee. 

Who  then  can  doubt  but  that  th'  Almighty's  eye 
Notes  all  his  works— and  passes  nothing  by  ? 
Truly  he  sees  the  smallest  creaturo  here, 
And  marks  alike  an  island  and  a  sphere. 


Far  from  my  home  and  every  kindred  tie, 
If  sad  affliction  on  my  course  attends, 
Lonely  my  path — all  destitute  of  friends  ; 
If  hard  my  lot — if  poor  my  prospects  seem, 
If  mean  my  station  in  the  world's  esteem, 
If  ills  like  these  my  earthly  portion  be, 
Will  God  remember  and  provide  for  me  ? 

Ah,  faithless  brother  of  the  human  kind, 
Cease  to  mistrust  the  Great  Eternal  mind  ; 
Think  not  thyself  an  outlaw  from  that  care, 
Which  rules  all  nature — which  all  beings  share. 
God  will  be  mindful  of  thy  state  and  need, 
If  naked  clothe  thee— and  if  hungry  feed  ; 
Bless  all  thy  schemes — or  in  his  wisdom  blast. 
Such  as  would  harm,  in  devious  error  cast; 
Will,  if  his  righteous  judgment  so  decree, 
Preserve  thy  life  upon  Use  troubled  sea, 
As  in  the  hollow  of  his  holy  hand, 
Safe  from  the  threatening  rock  or  treach'rous  strand 
Pour  sovereign  balm  into  thy  sick  worn  breast, 
And  send  full  succour  for  thy  soul  opprest. 
In  stranger  land,  thy  couch  of  pain  attend, 
Be  parent,  husband,  brother,  guardian,  friend; 
If  meet,  distribute  plenty  round  thy  ways, 
And  grant  thee  sunshine  after  cloudy  days ; 
Adorn  with  virtue's  wreath,  thy  humble  cell, 
Give  thee  true  honour— meed  of  doing  well — 
Mark  every  period  of  thy  life,  and  prove 
By  countless  favours  his  great  power  aud  love. 

C.  C.  o. 


Sensible  fear  and  love  of  God,  or  dread  of 
his  displeasure,  and  an  habitual,  steady  reso- 
lution to  secure  his  favour,  is  the  work  and 
proof  of  regeneration  by  a  divine  power;  for 
naturally  we  neither  have  this  disposition,  not- 
ability to  acquire  it. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

In  the  year  of  the  world  3378,  a  Babylonian, 
named  Nabopolassar,  who  had  commanded 
the  army  of  Saracus,  king  of  Assyria,  but  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  had 
successfully  rebelled  against  his  prince,  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Chaldea,  or  Babylon,  and  esta- 
blished himself  as  its  monarch.  About  two 
years  after  this  event,  and  while  the  young  king 
Josiah  was  introducing  into  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  a  thorough  reformation  in  religion,  the 
truly  great  man  whose  course  we  are  about  to 
delineate,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born.  Jo- 
siah died  by  wounds  received  in  battle  with 
Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  year 
3394;  and  after  his  death  the  kingdom  fell  suc- 
cessively to  his  sons,  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned 
only  three  months,  and  Eliakim,  called  by 
Necho,  Jehoiakim,  who  possessed  the  throne 
about  eleven  years.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  this  wicked  prince,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Great,  son  and  associate,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessor, of  Nabopolassar  in  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  The  temple  of  God  was  robbed  of 
some  of  the  rich  vessels,  sacred  originally  to 
the  divine  service,  but  of  late  years  profaned  by 
the  wicked  kings  of  Judah  to  purposes  of  the 
vilest  idolatry.  These  vessels  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  to  add  to  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  the  temple  of  Belus.  And  along  with 
them  were  taken,  by  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a  number  of  noble  youths  of  royal 
descent,  of  health,  and  vigour,  and  known  in- 
telligence, to  be  educated  at  Babylon  in  the 
religion,  language,  and  learning  of  the  Chalde- 
ans. These  youths,  among  whom  was  Daniel, 
now  probably  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 
were  not  only  to  be  thus  educated  in  this  great 
seat  of  the  learning  and  science  of  that  age, 
but  weie  expected  also  to  partake  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  royal  table,  and  were  doubtless 
intended,  by  the  ambitious  and  enterprising 
monarch,  to  be  introduced  at  some  future  day 
into  confidential  services  in  his  government. 
But  in  common  with  other  heathen  nations,  the 
Babylonians  were  in  the  practice  of  eating  not 
only  meats  which  were  deemed  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  be  unclean,  but  also  such  as  had  been 
first  offered  to  their  idols,  and  of  drinking  wine 
which  had  been  poured  out  as  a  libation  be- 
fore their  false  gods.  The  virtuous  mind  of 
Daniel  revolted  at  the  idea  of  partaking  of  this 
food;  and  he  determined  not  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  thus  breaking  the  laws  of  his  religion  and 
acquiescing  in  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
Babylonish  court.  He  therefore  modestly  re 
quested  of  the  chief  officer,  who  had  the  pecu 
liar  charge  of  himself  and  three  intimate  friends 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  exchange  the 
luxurious  food  which  was  provided  for  them 
for  a  simple  diet  of  pulse  and  water.  The 
pulse  was  a  food  formed  of  seeds,  probably 
boiled,  in  the  manner  of  our  rice,  beans,  or 
peas.  The  officer  with  some  hesitation  a! 
lowed  them  to  restrict  themselves  to  this 
temperate  diet,  which  was  soon  found,  even 
in  regard  to  their  bodily  health,  to  give  them  a 
1  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  youths, 


who  still  adhered  to  the  royal  table.  And  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  being  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  far  sur- 
passed their  associates  in  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  "  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  that  the  king  enquired  of  them, 
he  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his 
realm." 

About  a  year  after  this  introduction  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  had  now  been  nearly  two 
years  sole  monarch  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
prince  was  visited  by  the  Almighty  with  a 
very  extraordinary  dream,  and  was  exceedingly 
troubled,  on  waking,  to  find  that  he  could  not 
remember  any  thing  of  its  details.  He  strongly 
suspected,  however,  that  it  contained  an  intima- 
tion of  future  events  in  which  himself  might  be 
deeply  interested.  Astrology  was  then  at  its 
height  in  Babylon,  which  had  indeed  been  for 
many  ages  so  renowned  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  occult  science,  that  the  appellation  of 
Chaldean  became  synonymous  with  that  of  a 
professor  of  astrology;  and  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it  was  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  which  that  superstitious  people  placed 
great  reliance.  The  king's  uneasiness  how- 
ever probably  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the 
same  source  as  the  dream  itself,  and  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  searched  out  the  informa- 
tion which  he  was  persuaded  it  contained. 
But  he  was  exceedingly  disappointed  and  en- 
raged at  finding  that  all  the  skill  of  the  chief 
magicians  of  his  empire  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  interpret  the  dream,  or  even  to 
remind  him  of  its  contents.  In  his  fury  he 
threatened  the  whole  body  of  the  astrologers 
with  destruction  unless  they  revealed  to  him 
what  he  could  not  himself  remember,  and  also 
the  interpretation.  The  magi  confessed  their 
inability,  protesting  that  no  king,  lord,  or  ruler, 
had  ever  "asked  such  things  from  any  magi- 
cian, or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean."  The 
haughty  despot  however  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  and  the  decree  accordingly 
passed,  condemning  all  the  "  wise  men,"  or 
men  of  science,  to  be  destroyed.  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends  were  of  course  included  in 
this  decree,  who,  hearing  of  the  destruction 
which  threatened  them,  requested  a  little  delay 
in  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  applied 
themselves  with  earnestness  in  prayer  to  the 
Most  High.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  reveal 
to  Daniel  the  dream  and  interpretation,  and 
thus  to  save  his  servants.  But  mark  the  true 
humility  of  this  dignified  messenger  of  the  di- 
vine mysteries.  Being  introduced  again  to  the 
presence  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  far  from  being 
elated  with  the  revelation  with  which  he  was 
intrusted  by  Jehovah,  he  simply  acknowledged 
his  ability  to  do  what  the  king  desired,  but 
ascribed  to  the  God  of  heaven  alone  the  power 
of  revealing  secrets.  "  And  as  for  me,"  add- 
ed he,  "  this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for 
any  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any  living, 
but  for  their  sakes  that  shall  make  known  the 
interpretation  to  the  king,  and  that  thou  Slight- 
est know  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart."  He  then 
related  to  the  king  the  dream  with  which  he 
had  been  so  much  disturbed,  and  propounded 
to  him  the  interpretation  in  a  prophetic  decla- 
ration of  what  should  hereafter  occur  to  the 


kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  vision  was  of  an 
image,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  his  breast 
and  arms  of  silver,  the  lower  part  of  his  body 
of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  and  his  feet,  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay.  A  stone  then,  cut  out 
of  a  mountain  without  hands,  smote  the  image 
on  the  feet,  and  entirely  destroying  every  ves- 
tige of  it,  became  itself  "  a  great  mountain  and 
filled  the  whole  earth."  These  various  metals 
the  prophet  explained  to  signify  the  successive 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms;  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  has  been  elucidated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  "Thou  art,"  said  he,  "this 
head  of  gold."  By  this  was  meant  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy,  over  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  the  only  king  of  great  eminence,  and  in 
whose  time  its  power  extended  over  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  head  of  gold  represented  its  immense 
riches.  The  breast  and  arms  of  silver  was  the 
empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  was 
established  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Chal- 
deans, on  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
about  sixty-five  years  after  this  prediction.  By 
the  brass  was  denoted  the  empire  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, or  "  brazen-coated  Greeks,"  as  they 
have  been  aptly  termed;  which  empire  may 
be  said  to  have  been  established  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  terminated  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy by  the  overthrow  of  Darius  Codomanus, 
331  years  before  Christ.  The  legs  of  iron  re- 
presented the  Roman  empire,  which  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  known  world;  but  which,  (as 
the  feet  were  a  heterogeneous  and  uncombinable 
mixture  of  iron  and  clay,)  gradually  became 
weakened  by  a  mixture  of  barbarous  nations, 
and  was  torn  asunder  about  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  at  length  became  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  answering,  says  the  eminent  elu- 
cidator  of  Scripture,  W.  Greenfield,  to  the  ten 
toes  of  the  image.  But  a  stone  was  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands.  The  spi- 
ritual kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  succeed 
all  these  empires,  and  to  stand  for  ever, — a 
kingdom  which  shall  yet  "become  a  great 
mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth." 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonished  at  the  pow- 
er and  wisdom  which  had  revealed  this  mys- 
terious vision,  and  falling  on  his  face  before 
the  prophet,  offered  to  pay  him  divine  honours, 
in  "an  oblation  and  sweet  odours."  He  ac- 
knowledged the  God  of  Israel  to  be  in  truth  a 
God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings;  and  ap- 
pointed his  servant  Daniel  to  be  "  ruler  over 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the 
governors  over  all  the  wise  men."  His  name 
had  been  changed  to  Belleshazzar,  for  what 
cause  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  had  some  allusion  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  their  great  idol  Bel,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  Daniel  never  recognised  it 
as  his  proper  appellation,  though  he  often  men- 
tions his  being  so  called.  His  three  friends 
also,  now  named  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nego,  were  appointed  at  his  suggestion 
to  offices  of  great  importance  in  the  province 
of  Babylon,  in  which  they  continued  for  many 
years. 

In  the  mean  time  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
had  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Jeco- 
niah,  his  successor,  had  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  with  a  great  number  of  Jews.    But 
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his  uncle  Zedekiah,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  set  upon  the  vacant  throne,  having  also 
rebelled,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  took  and  sacked  (he  city,  burnt 
the  temple,  and  carried  away  the  people  to 
Babylon,  along  with  their  king,  whose  eyes  he 
had  put  out  and  whose  sons  he  had  slain,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3413,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  after  the  ruin  of  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Nebuchadnezzar  also  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  against  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  extended  his  empire  over  the  nations 
of  Moab  and  Amnion,  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Idumeans. 

Some  years  after  these  victories,  having,  it 
seems,  forsaken  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
whom  he  once  acknowledged,  he  erected,  in 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  his  heart,  a  colos- 
sal image  of  gold,  of  enormous  size,  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  not  far  from  the  imperial  city; 
and  commanded  all  the  nobles  and  officers  of 
his  empire  to  unite  in  offering  worship  to  it  on 
a  certain  day.  Daniel's  three  friends,  who, 
though  they  held  situations  of  great  importance 
in  the  government,  still  retained  their  integrity 
and  allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven,  had  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  the  Babylonian  nobles, 
who  sought  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
their  destruction.  They  accordingly  on  th" 
occasion  accused  these  faithful  men  before  the 
king  of  disobeying  his  command,  and  obsti 
nately  refusing  to  worship  the  idol  of  his  erec 
tion.  When  brought  before  him  and  threatened 
with  a  violent  death,  they  nobly  persisted 
their  refusal  to  offer  homage  to  any  but  Jehovah 
alone  ;  and-  were  accordingly  thrown  into  a 
furnace,  heated  for  the  occasion  to  such  ar 
intense  degree,  that  the  flames  caught  and  de 
stroyed  the  men  employed  in  executing  the 
sentence.  But  these  servants  of  the  Most 
High  were  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
fire,  and  appear  to  have  been  favoured  in  i 
remarkable  manner  with  the  divine  presence 
The  king  looking  into  the  furnace  saw  these 
men  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
with  them  One,  "  whose  form  was  like  the  son 
of  God."  Astonished  at  the  miracle,  and 
struck  with  conviction,  he  had  them  immedi- 
ately released,  acknowledged  once  more  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  reappointed  his 
devoted  servants  to  their  high  stations  in  the 
province. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  now  subdued  the  ene- 
mies of  his  government  on  every  side,  and  be- 
ing at  length  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  profound 
peace,  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  empire,  and  particularly  to  the  strengthen- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  metropolis  of  his 
dominions.  And  well  would  it  have  been  for 
his  sake,  had  he  retained,  in  his  prosperity,  an 
humble  acknowledgment  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
whose  power  he  had  so  eminently  witnessed, 
and  in  whose  hands  he  had  doubtless  been  in- 
strumental in  executing  the  divine  judgments 
on  the  nations  whose  cup  of  iniquity  had  be- 
come full.  He  now  possessed  the  fairest  and 
most  powerful  city  in  the  world,  "  the  glory  of 
kingdoms;  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excel- 
lency; the  golden  city;  the  lady  of  kingdoms." 
Let  us  linger  a  while  on  the  description  of  this 


great  and  splendid  city,  as  we  find  it  collected 
from  various  ancient  authors. 

The  city  of  Babylon,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  by  the  builders  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  which  then  probably  consisted  of 
a  few  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
employed  in  that  work,  was  greatly  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Nimrod.  But  it  rose 
to  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  proudly  claimed  it  as  his  own 
creation.  This  magnificent  city,  the  capital 
or  beginning  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom,  stood  on  a 
large  plain,  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  and  divided  almost  into  two 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Euphrates.  The  walls 
were  built  of  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
with  which  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  satu- 
rated ;  their  height  was  fifty  cubits,  (or  83 
feet,)  and  the  breadth  so  great,  that  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast  might  pass  one 
another  on  the  top  of  them  without  danger. 
These  prodigious  walls  embraced  a  circuit  of 
sixty  miles;  and  are  said  to  have  been  finished 
in  one  year  by  the  hands  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand workmen.  They  were  strengthened  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  towers,  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  walls.  Twenty-five  gates  of  solid 
brass  on  every  side  of  the  great  square,  ter- 
minated an  equal  number  of  streets,  which  ran 
in  straight  lines  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
other;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  these  gates 
was  one  hundred,  and  of  the  streets,  fifty,  each 
fifteen  miles  long,  of  which  twenty. five  went 
one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other,  directly 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  On  each 
side  of  the  river  was  a  key  (or  quay,)  and  a 
high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  walls  that  went  round 
the  city.  In  these  walls,  over  against  every 
street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass, 
and  from  ihem  descents,  by  steps,  to  the  river, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  river  in  boats  before 
the  building  of  the  bridge.  These  brazen 
gates  were  always  open  in  the  day-time,  and 
shut  in  the  night. 

A  beautiful  and  magnificent-  bridge  was,  in 
process  of  time,  constructed  across  the  river, 
a  furlong  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  bieadlh 
adorned  at  each  end  with  a  splendid  palace 
But  the  most  wonderful  effort  perhaps  of  indi 
vidual  wealth  and  power,  was  the  lake  which 
the  tnonarchs  of  Babylon  caused  to  be  dug  neai 
Sibbara,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  to  secure  i 
from  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  periodical  in 
undations.  This  immense  artificial  basin  was 
forty  miles  square,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
compass,  and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  according 
to  Herodotus,  or  seventy-five  according 
Megasthenes.  Into  this  lake  was  the  whole 
river  turned  by  a  canal  cut  from  the  west  side 
of  it,  till  they  had  finished  two  artificial  chan- 
nels at  a  very  considerable  distance  above  the 
town,  to  receive  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
occasioned  by  the  periodical  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  which 
channels  turned  the  course  of  these  waters  into 
the  Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  within  the  city, 
near  the  new  palace,  rose  in  majestic  grandeur 
the  celebrated  pensile  gardens,  terrace  above 


terrace,  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised  upon 
other  arches,  till  they  equalled  in  height  the 
walls  of  the  city.  These  terraces  were  crown- 
ed with  trees  of  the  largest  size,  vigorously 
flourishing  in  the  deep  mould  with  which  the 
arches  were  covered,  arid  beautified  with  every 
plant  and  flower  that  was  proper  for  a  garden 
of  pleasure. 

Neir  the  old  palace,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  stood  the  temple  of  Belus  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  piodigious  tower,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and 
a  furlong  in  height.  This  astonishing  structure 
is  supposed,  by  many  writers,  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  tower  of  Babel,  the  building  of 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  riches  of  this  temple,  in  statues, 
tables,  censers,  cups,  and  other  sacred  vessels, 
all  of  massy  gold,  were  immense.  Among 
other  images,  was  one  of  forty  feet  high,  which 
weighed  a  thousand  Babylonish  talents,  equal 
lo  54,812  pounds  avoirdupois.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  Diodorus,  this  temple  con- 
tained six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  At- 
tic talents  of  gold,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
one  hundred  millions  of  doll.nrs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Continued  fiom  page  150.) 

In  the  foregoing  passages  of  the  eventful 
life  of  this  faithful  minister  and  servant  of 
Christ,  we  have  seen  abundant  evidence  of  the 
compassionate  care  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
over  his  flock,  even  under  circumstances  of 
great  outward  difficulty,  furnishing  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  who  love  the  truth  in  since- 
rity to  trust  in  his  mercy  and  providence.  John 
Gratton  continued  in  prison  from  1680  to 
1685;  during  which  time  he  was  mostly  sepa- 
rated from  his  beloved  wife  and  family,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  being  slender,  they  were 
of  course  under  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
livelihood;  yet  he  was  enabled  to  make  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord  provid- 
ed for  them  through  all.  But  though  a  prisoner 
for  the  name  and  testimony  of  Jesus  he  was 
not  idle, — embracing  such  opportunities  as 
presented  both  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
life  and  salvation,  and  writing  epistles  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  his  suffering  brethren. 

"In  this  time  of  my  confinement,  says  he, 
several  people  resorted  to  me  in  prison,  on 
the  first-days,  and  we  had  good  meetings 
there,  for  though  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
may  be  shut  up  in  jails,  for  the  testimony's 
sake,  yet  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  bound, 
for  then  it  had  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 

"  This  prison  was  made  easy  to  me,  and 
things  were  well  at  home  with  my  dear  wife  and 
family;  and  though  she  was  a  tender  woman, 
yet  she  was  enabled,  through  mercy,  to  keep 
markets,  and  to  carry  on  our  business  for  a 
livelihood;  she  also  came  sometimes  to  see 
me  in  prison,  though  it  was  sixteen  miles, 
which  was  hard  for  her  in  the  winter  season. 

"  Whilst  I  was  a  prisoner,  I  wrote  a  little 
book,  which  I  entitled,  'The  Prisoner's  Vin- 
dication,' as  also  some  epistles  and  letters  to 
Friends,  besides  which,  I  writ  some  medita- 
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tions  in  verse,  for  my  children:   and  as  to  the1  go   like   fools,  but  if  ever  I  came  again,  she 
reason  why  I  write  some  remarkable  passages' threatened,   that  she   would   either    burn   or 


scald 


After  this  he  visited  meetings  in  Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland,  the  Dales,  and  York- 
shire, and  in  noticing  his  travels  makes  this 
remark  : 


of  my  sufferings  for  truth,  and  also  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  hath  wrought  for  me, 
both  in  supporting  me  therein,  and  delivering 
me  out  of  them,  I  say,  these  things  are  written, 
that  my  children  and  others  may  be  encouraged 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  valiant  for  the 
truth  upon  the  earth;  for,  for  that  cause  it  came 
into  my  mind,  to  tell  unto  others  how  good 
the  Lord  hath  been  unto  me,  for  which  J  am 
deeply  engaged,  to  praise  his  great  name. 

'•  Thus  I  was  a  prisoner  for  the  gospel  sake 
above  five  years  and  a  half  before  I  was  set! could  have  done  little,  fo 


at  liberty,  by  King  James  the  Second 
also  many  hundreds  more  were.  I  was  d 
charged  in  open  court,  the  23d  of  the  first 
month,  1685 — 6.  Then  I  went  home  to  my 
wife,  but  after  I  had  staid  a  while,  I  was  con- 
cerned to  visit  Friends,  and  travelled  through 
most  parts  of  this  nation,  except  Cornwall, 
and  I  was  also  in  some  parts  of  Wales;  I  had 
also  many  meetings  in  and  about  Eastwood, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  many  were  convinced, 
and  became  obedient  to  the  blessed  truth. 

"But  the  priest  of  Eastwood  being  an  old 
man,  and  hearing  a  great  rumour  about 
Friends,  as  also  that  many  of  his  hearers  left 
him;  it  was  reported,  that  the  old  man  bade 
his  son  preach  the  same  doctrine  which  [did; 
but  when  he  went  about  what  his  father  ad- 
vised him,  he  was  so  confounded  in  his  mat- 
ter, that  he  could  not  go  on.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  I  had  a  very  large  meeting  at 
the  house  of  one  Luke  Hanks,  where  J  heard 
that  this  priest  of  Eastwood  should  say  I  stole 
his  sheep  from  him,  meaning  some  of  those 
who  had  been  his  hearers.  After  this  meet 
ing,  I  went  to  a  Friend's  house,  one  Francis 
Taunton,  who  dwelt  ai  Heynor;  but  that  night 
the  priest  sent  his  clerk,  desiring  me  to  go  to 
his  house,  whither  I  went,  and  several  Friends 
along  with  me;  when  we  came  there,  we  were 
invited  to  sit  down,  which  we  did,  and  sat  a 
while  in  silence;  until  the  priest  of  Heynor 
who  had  followed  us  thither,  spake  to  the 
priest  of  Eastwood,  saying,  he  peiceived  that 
I  was  sent  for  to  him,  that  he  might  speak 
with  me,  upon  which  the  young  priest  asked 
mc,  how  I  was  called  to  he  a  preacher;  but 
before  I  answered  his  question,  he  added,  I 
grant  that  a  man  may  be  rightly  called,  though 
not  of  God;  for,  said  he,  the  king's  call  is 
sufficient;  at  which  a  Friend,  who  was  present, 
said,  1  suppose  this  king  has  called  none  of 
you;  no,  replied  the  priest,  1  believe  he  will 
call  you  before  any  of  us:  Then  spake  I,  say- 
ing, I  deny  that  any  man  can  be  rightly  called, 
if  he  be  not  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron;  and 
this  I  was  willing  to  prove  by  Scripture. 

"The  priest  of  the  house  laboured  to  help 
his  son  out,  but  he  run  himself  into  the  same 
snare,  for  they  were  not  able  to  prove  that  any 
man  was  rightly  called  to  preach,  unless  he 
was  called  of  God.  Wc  talked  further  till  they 
were  both  silentand  confounded;  in  thissilcnce 
I  had  a  concern  came  upon  mc,  upon  which  I 
stood  up  and  preached  Iruth  among  them,  and 
when  1  had  done,  the  piiests  gave  me  their 
hands,  and  we  parted  friendly;  when  we  were 
gone,  the  priest's  wife  was  angry  with  them, 
saying,  they  sent  for  me  like  fools,  and  let  me 


"  The  Lord  was  with  me  in  his  great  love 
and  mercy,  else  my  travels  had  been  tiresome 
and  unpleasant,  but  the  Loid  helped  me  many 
a  time;  yea,  the  living  know  it,  and  met  with 
him  to  their  comfort,  else  meeting  with  me 
he  work  was  the 
Lord's,  and  he  wrought  in  us,  and  for  us,  of 
his  own  good  pleasure,  glory,  honour,  and 
praise  is  wholly  due  to  him. 

"After  this  I  went  intoCheshire, and  to  Che- 
ster again,  where  I  had  formerly  been  exer- 
cised, and  where  there  was  now  more  open- 
ness. 

"  And  I  went  to  Chester  several  times  after, 
and  had  good  meetings  there,  through  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  mercy,  who  made  them 
so  with  his  precious  presence,  according  to 
his  blessed  testimony  ;  '  That  wheresoever 
two  or  three  are  met  together  in  his  name, 
there  is  he  in  the  midst  of  them.'  This  1 
have  witnessed  many  a  time  ;  for  if  the  Lord 
had  not  been  with  us;  we  could  have  done 
nothing  without  him:  for  he  was  mouth  and 
wisdom  to  us,  and  gave  us  to  understand 
Scripture,  and  also  the  motion  of  his  holy 
Spirit  inspiring  us  by  it;  for  we  spoke  as  it 
moved  us,  and  gave  us  utterance.  Renowned 
and  exalted  over  all,  be  ourgracious  God;  for 
we  came  not  with  words  of  our  own  wisdom, 
or  with  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth 
or  taught  us,  but  with  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  gave  us,  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual. 

"And  I  went  to  most  meetings  in  that 
county  of  Cheshire ;  and  a  fine  people  there 
were,  and  much  love,  unity,  peace,  and  con- 
cord was  amongst  Friends. 

"  After  this  1  travelled  in  several  counties 
in  England,  both  east,  west,  and  south  ;  and 
through  other  counties  northward;  as  Worces- 
tershire and  Staffordshire  in  my  return  home, 
and  found  Friends  in  great  love  and  unity, 
and  many  were  convinced,  truth  prospered, 
and  we  were  sweetly  refreshed  and  comforted 
together;  for  wc  were  an  help  and  a  strength 
one  to  another,  and  the  body  edified  itself  in 
love,  blessed  and  praised  be  the  name  of  our 
God  for  ever ! 

"  And  I  went  abroad  much  to  meetings, 
and  run  to  and  fro  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability, 
in  most  parts  of  the  nation  preaching  the  gos- 
pel fieely,  and  travelled  into  Wales,  and 
through  great  part  of  it :  And  had  many  good 
meetings  there,  at  Harding,  Wexham,  and  so 
to  Richard  Davis's  house  near  Welchpool, 
and  at  Charles  Loyd's,  at  Doloberan,  and  at 
Ponty  Moyle,  and  the  Pant,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  other  places,  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember  now;  and  we  were  in  great  danger 
in  passing  over  that  great  water  at  Aust  into 
Gloucestershire,  but.  through  mercy,  got  safe 
to  John  Bolton's,  at  Ouldston,  and  visited 
most  meetings  in  that  county.  I  was  at  French 
Hay,  and  from  thence  to  Bristol,  and  was  at 


many  good  meetings  in  Somersetshire;  and 
in  Devonshire,  as  far  as  Exeter,  where  was  a 
fine  meeting  and  a  house  newly  built,  and 
travelled  through  several  counties  to  London. 
The  Lord  in  great  mercy  favoured  me  with 
his  power  and  presence,  to  my  great  comfort 
and  joy.  And  after  the  yearly  meeting  at 
London,  I  went  into  Hertfordshire,  and  Es- 
sex  ;  and  so  to  and  fro  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
as  far  as  Yarmouth,  and  back  to  Norwich,  and 
up  and  down  in  that  county  to  Downham  and 
Lynn,  and  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingtonshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Rutland,  into  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Boston  and  Lincoln  City,  and  through 
most  of  that  great  county  :  so  into  Notting- 
hamshire, and  then  into  Darbyshire  home. 
Having  travelled  in  great  love,  and  many  in 
this  journey  were  turned  to  the  Lord,  from 
the  evil  of  their  ways,  as  at  many  other  times 
and  places,  where  I  travelled,  and  though  I 
often  came  home  much  spent,  weak  and  wea- 
ry, yet  had  my  reward  with  me,  my  sheaves 
in  my  bosom,  and  usually  was  soon  better 
when  I  had  rested  a  while. 

"  Now  I  had  it  upon  me  to  go  and  visit 
Friends  in  Scotland,  and  accordingly  I  went 
by  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  York,  where  I  met 
Thomas  Aldam,  who  accompanied  me  in  this 
journey  ;  we  went  to  North-Allarton,  Yarm, 
Stockton,  Bishop  Aukland,  and  Durham ; 
thence  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  where  we  had 
great  meetings;  was  at  Sunderland,  and  many 
places  in  Northumberland,  which  I  cannot 
name  ;  we  came  to  Berwick,  where  the  rude 
people  disturbed  the  meeting,  breaking  the 
windows,  but  a  lady,  who  dwelt  in  Northum- 
berland, being  there,  went  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  upon  which  the  rabble  was  rebuk- 
ed. Next  day  we  went  to  Kelso,  and  had  a 
quiet  meeting  :  and  there  was  James  Holly- 
day,  who  went  with  us  to  Edinborough,  whero 
we  were  at  their  yearly  meeting  for  that  na- 
tion, and  it  was  a  comfortable  opportunity; 
the  next  meeting  we  had  was  at  Montros;  we 
had  also  another  meeting  before  we  came  to 
Ury,  where  the  widow  of  Robert  Barclay 
dwelt:  there  we  staid  several  days,  in  which 
time  I  observed,  that  when  her  children  were 
up  in  the  morning  and  dressed,  she  sat  down 
with  them  before  breakfast,  and  in  a  religious 
manner  waited  upon  the  Lord,  which  pious 
care,  and  motherly  instruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, when  young,  doubtless  had  its  desired 
effect  upon  them  ;  for  as  they  grew  in  years, 
they  also  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  the  bless- 
ed truth,  and  since  that  time  some  of  them 
are  become  public  preachers  thereof. 

"Friends  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere  were 
very  loving  to  us,  and  fine  living  meetings 
there  were  in  that  nation.  I  felt  them  in  the 
fe  near  to  my  spirit,  in  which  the.  living 
know  one  another  beyond  words,  and  I  hope 
id  believe  the  Lord  will  have  a  gieat  people 
there  in  time  to  come,  though  the  enemy  bo 
angry,  and  would  hinder  the  spreading  of  the 
holy  truth,  by  the  enemies  thereof,  yet  his 
weapons  are  but  carnal,  silly,  and  weak.  1 
desire  many  Friends  may  think  of  that  nation, 
and  in  the  will  of  God  give  up  to  visit  it ;  for 
there  is  a  zealous  professing  people,  that  were 
ihey  but  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  I 
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believe  there's  many,  yea,  very  many  who 
would  be  zealous  for  it. 

"  And  I  found  that  those  two  worthy  men 
Robert  Barclay,  and  Patrick  Levingstone,  had 
left  a  sweet  savour  behind  them,  and  the  re- 
moving of  them,  especially  the  former,  was  a 
great  loss  to  that  nation,  and  cause  of  great 
mourning  to  Friends  there,  and  also  to  others 
elsewhere.  But  blessed  be  God,  he,  viz.  R. 
B.,  hath  left  a  hopeful  family  behind  him, 
praises  be  given  to  the  Lord  for  ever!" 


EXTRACT. 

Among  the  Persians  there  was  a  law,  that 
whosoever  presented  himself  before  the  king, 
unless  first  called  to  go  in,  should  be  put  to 
death.  SeeEstheriv.il.  We  have  no  such 
prohibition.  The  golden  sceptre  to  us  is  al- 
ways stretched  forth.  We  have  a  general,  a 
universal  invitation  to  draw  near,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  in  every  thing  by 
prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  our 
requests  unto  God  ;  and  are  authorised  to  ad- 
dress him,  not  only  as  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal, 
the  Almighty,  the  first  cause  and  the  last  end 
of  all  things ;  but  as  our  Father,  though  he 
is  in  heaven.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  bon- 
dage to  fear  but  the  spririt  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  It  is  not  the 
address  of  acriminal  to  a  judge,  nor  of  a  slave 
to  a  master;  but  of  a  child  to  a  Father,  to 
whom  he  is  most  intimately  related,  and  who 
feels  in  him  the  claims  of  nature  and  affection. 
"  I  write  unto  you,  little  children,"  says  John, 
"  because  ye  have  known  the  Father."  Whom 
is  a  child  so  likely  to  know  as  his  father? 
What  is  the  first  name  he  utters,  but  "  my  fa- 
ther, or  my  mother?"  To  whom  is  he  so 
likely  to  flee  in  every  danger  .'  On  whom,  in 
every  distress,  will  he  call  so  freely  for  relief? 
He  relies  upon  his  care ;  he  expects  that  he 
will  teach  him,  and  defend  him,  and  provide 
for  him.  And  will  not  God,  who  stands  in 
this  endearing  relation,  exemplify  it  ?  And 
fulfil  it  perfectly  and  divinely  '!  Let  this, 
therefore,  encourage  and  embolden  us  in  our 
approaches  to  him. 

But  see  the  source  of  all  this — it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God's  Son  in  our  hearts  that  cries, 
"  Abba,  Father."  It  is  therefore  called  "  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication."  And 
we  are  said  to  "  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
is  he  that  shows  us  our  state,  and  causes  us  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  "  Like- 
wise the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  ; 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought:  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered."  He  enables  us  to  believe  on  the 
Mediator,  and  thus  gives  us  boldness  and  ac- 
cess with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.  He 
makes  us  spiritually  minded,  and  renders 
prayer  our  privilege  ;  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
good  for  us  to  draw  near  to  God.  Hence  we 
are  constant  in  the  performance  of  it ;  for  if 
we  delight  ourselves  in  the  Almighty,  we  shall 
always  call  upon  God. 

A  weighty  inference  is  derivable  frcm 
hence.  We>  cannot  say  too  much  in  recom- 
mendation of  prayer,  with  regard  to  our  trials, 
duties,  and  improvements.     Prayer  is  the  life 


of  religion,  but  what  is  the  life  of  prayer  ? 
"  The  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Where- 
fore, first,  let  us  not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  cause  him  to  withdraw  or  suspend  his  in- 
fluences. And,  secondly,  let  us  pray  for  the 
Spirit,  that  we  may  pray  with  it.  Remember, 
our  Saviour  has  sanctioned  it:  "If  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children  ;  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him." — Jay. 


For  "The  Friend. 
At  the  solicitation  of  a  female  friend  of  taste  and 
worth,  I  send  for  insertion  the  following  exquisite 
stanzas.  They  are  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  Professor  Green,  of  Jefferson  col. 
lege,  and  were  originally  written  by  him  in  the  album 
of  a  lady  of  this  city.  P.  Q. 

There  is  a  treasure  richer  far 

Than  all  the  jewels  of  the  earth, 
With  it  the  diamond  can't  compare,* 

And  coral  loses  half  its  worth. 

The  gold  of  Ophir  glowing  bright, 

The  onyx  and  the  sapphire  blue, 
The  ruby  with  its  rosy  light, 

The  Ethiopian  topaz  too. 

Oh,  these  are  all  but  light  and  mean, 

When  weigh 'd  against  this  radiant  stone; 

A  favour 'd  few  alone  have  seen 

This  precious  pearl,  of  price  unknown. 

Its  name  is  Wisdom,  hut  its  worth, 

The  proud  and  worldly  wise  condemn ; 

The  meek  and  lowly  of  the  earth, 
Alone  secure  this  heavenly  gem. 


One  glo 


ray  of  light  divine, 


Will  show  thee  where  it  sparkling  lies; 
Then  haste  and  make  the  treasure  thine, 
Delay  may  rob  thee  of  the  prize. 

*  Jobxxvii.  16,  17,  18,  and  19,— of  which  these 
stanzas  are  a  paraphrase.  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
chrystal,  I  have  no  doubt  means  diamond.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  what  the  words  really  mean,  which 
are  here  rendered  corals,  pearls,  rubies,  and  topaz, 
but  that  precious  stones  are  meant,  there  can  be 
doubt. 


There  is  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  eight  volumes  of 
the  "  Mercurie,"  the  first  newspaper  ever 
established,  comprising  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  First,  Charles  the  First,  and  the  com- 
monwealth under  the  protection  of  Cromwell 
and  his  son  Richard.  The  size  of  the  paper 
is  three  inches  wide  by  seven  long,  and  it 
abounds  with  quaint  sayings  and  singular  no- 
tices.— Am.  D.  Adv. 


Tobacco. — Barrow,  in  his  travels,  speaks  of 
the  use  made  by  the  Hottentots  of  this  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  snakes:  "A 
Hottentot,"  says  he,  "  applied  some  of  it  from 
the  short  end  of  his  wooden  tobacco-pipe  to 
the  mouth  of  the  snake  whilst  darting  out  his 
tongue.  The  effect  was  as  instantaneous  as 
an  electric  shock:  with  a  convulsive  motion 
that  was  momentary,  the  snake  half  untwist- 
ed itself,  and  never  stirred  more,  and  the 
muscles  were  so  contracted  that  the  whole 
animal  felt  hard  and  rigid,  as  if  dried  in  the 
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SECOND  MONTH,  22,  1834. 


The  Mercury,  a  New  York  paper,  of  the 
20th,  remarks, — "We  are  happy  to  observe 
that  the  legislature  of  this  state  are  adopting 
measures  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
lotteries.  We  are  inclined  to  think  such  le- 
gislation is  necessary.  If  it  is  not,  we  do  not 
understand  the  use  of  keeping  up  the  old  lot- 
tery signs  by  so  many  of  the  late  dealers  in 
this  city.  There  are  some  other  indications 
of  mischief,  which  we  should  like  to  see  dis- 


appearances in  this  city  also,  not  exactly  the 
old  lottery  signs,  but  sufficient  to  excite  a  fear 
that  relics  of  the  old  trade  still  linger  amongst 
us; — witness  the  large  letters  in  flaring  red 
and  other  dazzling  colours,  to  be  seen  in  some 
windows.  As  intimated  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  seems  to  us  expedient  that  the  friends  of 
sound  morals  should  be  on  the  alert  to  ferret 
out  the  skulking  mischief  from  all  its  lurking 
places:  and  if  further  enactments  be  requisite 
to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  late  law  on 
the  subject,  we  hope  that  timely  measures 
will  be  taken  to  obtain  them. 

We  take  the  occasion  to  mention,  that  in 
our  paragraph  relative  to  lotteries,  No.  16, 
page  128 — North  Carolina  should  read  South 
Carolina. 

From  a  statement  of  Rental  of  the  City 
Property  (Philadelphia,)  for  1834,  it  appears 
that  the  amount  for  stalls  and  stands,  apper- 
taining to  the  different  markets  is  $23,885. 

Fair  Mount  Water  Works. — From  the  re- 
port of  the  watering  committee  of  the  city 
councils,  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  the  works  for  the  year  1834,  is 
$52,933 — the  estimated  receipts  from  water 
rents  is  $85,359; — leaving  at  the  disposal  of 
the  councils,  a  surplus  of  over  $30,000. 

The  number  of  feet  of  iron  pipes  laid  in 
the  city  and  liberties,  is  412,234,  equal  to 
about  eighty  miles. 

Silk  handkerchiefs,  the  product  of  the  na- 
tive mulberry,  have  been  manufactured  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and,  for  durability  and  texture, 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  that  are  im- 
ported. 

A  teacher  for  the  boys'  mathematical  school 
at  Westlown,  is  wanted.  Apply  to  Thomas 
Stewardson,  Arch  street,  near  Fourth  street. 


L.  S.  and  II.  have 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Frankford,  on 
fifth  day,  13th  inst.  Nathan,  son  of  Joel  Woolman, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Michael  Newbold,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia, county. 
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Of  the  Inquisition,  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
Reformation  in  Spain. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  greater  mock- 
ery of  justice  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  judges  appoint  one  of  their  advocates  to 
act  as  his  counsel,  who  has  no  means  of  de- 
fending his  client,  except  the  garbled  extracts 
from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  already 
mentioned.  But  the  truth  is,  that  his  ability 
is  as  great  as  his  inclination  ;  for,  while  no- 
minally the  advocate  of  the  prisoner,  he  is 
really  the  agent  and  proctor  of  the  court,  in 
obedience  to  whose  directions,  given  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  he  labours  in  most 
instances  to  induce  his  client  to  confess  and 
throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
Nor  is  the  pretended  privilege  of  challenging 
the  witnesses  less  nugatory  and  insulting  to 
[he  prisoner.  Deprived  of  every  means  of 
knowing  the  persons  who  have  deponed 
against  him,  he  can  have  recourse  to  conjee 
ture  only;  malice  is  the  sole  ground  of  ex- 
ception which  he  is  permitted  to  urge  ;  he 
may  have  been  accused  from  fanaticism,  fear, 
ar  ignorant  scruples  ;  or  his  personal  enemy 
may  have  put  forward,  as  the  instrument  of 
his  malice,  an  individual  whom  the  prisoner 
would  never  think  of  suspecting;  and  some 
:imes  the  procurator -fiscal  takes  the  precau- 
.ion  of  secretly  establishing  the  credibility  of 
lis  witnesses  beforehand,  with  the  view  of 
lefeating  the  challenge.  The  inquisitors 
ire  uniformly  disposed  to  favour  the  witnesses 
or  the  prosecution,  and  to  screen  them  from 
>unishnient,  even  in  cases  of  perjury.  Nor 
3  this  evil  to  be  traced  to  the  character  of 
jarticular  judges;  it  springs  from  the  very 
renius  of  the  tribunal,  which  induces  all  who 
tre  connected  with  it  to  set  at  defiance  the 
nost  essential  principles  of  justice  by  which 
ivery  other  court  is  governed,  and  even  to 
lisregard  its  own  regulations,  for  the  sake  of 
jncouraging  informations  and  indulging  a 
norbid  jealousy.  Of  the  same  illusory  nature 
s  the  privilege  which,  in  certain  cases,  they 
rive  the  prisoner  to  bring  forward  exculpatory 


evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  re- 
stricted in  his  choice  of  witnesses.  Wh 
the  testimony  of  persons  of  all  descriptions — 
relations,  domestics,  new  Christians,  male- 
factors,, infamous  characters,  children,  and 
even  idiots,  is  admissible  against  him;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  is  directed  to  name,  for  his 
exculpation,  only  Christians  of  ancient  race, 
of  unimpeached  character,  and  who  are  nei- 
ther his  relatives  nor  domestics.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  the  tribunal  reserves  to  it- 
self the  power  of  examining  such  of  the  pri- 
soner's witnesses  only  as  it  shall  judge  "  most 
fit  and  worthy  of  credit." 

The  injustice  of  the  inquisitorial   process 
can  only  be  equalled  by  its  cruelty.     Persons 
of  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  the   happi- 
ness  to  escape  from  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
inquisitions    during    the    sixteenth  century, 
have  described  them  as  narrow  and  gloomy 
cells,  which  admitted    the    light    only  by   a 
small  chink, — damp,  and  resembling  graves 
more   than   prisons,    if  they  were   subterra- 
neous; and  if  they  were  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  feeling  in  summer  like 
heated   furnaces.     At  present,  they  are  de- 
scribed as,  in  general,  good  vaulted  cham- 
bers, well  lighted,  free  of  humidity,  and  of 
such   size  as   to  allow  the  prisoner  to  take  a 
little  exercise.     But  even    those   who  give 
the    most    favourable   description   of  these 
!8  admit,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  frightful  than  the  situation  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  immured  in  them,  left  as  he  is 
to  conjecture  respecting  his  accuser  and  the 
particular  crime  with  which  he   is  charged  ; 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  his  process  ; 
shut  out  from  every  kind  of  intercourse  with 
his  friends  ;  denied  even   the  consolation   of 
conversing  confidentially  with  the  person  to 
whom  his  defence  has  been  intrusted;  refused 
all   use  of  books  ;  afraid,  if  he  has  a  fellow- 
prisoner  for  a  few  days,  to  do  more  than  ex- 
change salutations  with   him,  lest  he  should 
be  confiding  in  a  spy;  threatened  if  he   hum 
a  tune,  and  especially  a  sacred  one,  to  relieve 
his   languor;  plunged,  during  the  rigour  of 
the  winter  months,  in   total   darkness  for  fif- 
teen hours  of  every  day  in  an  abode  that  never 
saw  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a  fire;  and,  in  fine, 
knowing  that  if  ever  he  should  be  set  free, 
he   must  go  out  to  the  world  lost  for  ever  in 
public  opinion,  and   loaded  with   an   infamy, 
heavier  than  that  of  the  pardoned  assassin  or 
parricide,  which  will   attach  to   his  children 
of  the   remotest   generation.      What  wonder 
that  such  prisoners  as  are  not  induced,  at  an 
early  period  of  their  confinement,  to  confess 
guilt,  become  a  prey  to  dejection,  and  seek 
relief  from  their  miseries   in   death,  or  else 


from  which  the  rack  itself  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  them? 

That  part  of  the  process  which  relates  to 
the  torture  is  a  monstrous  compound  of  in- 
justice and  barbarity.     If,  after  the  evidence 
is  closed,  the  tribunal  find  that  there  is  only 
a  demi-proof  of  guilt  against  the  prisoner,  it 
is  warranted,  by  its  instructions,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  him 
to  furnish  additional  evidence  against  himself. 
He  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  supreme  against  the  evidence  of 
the  inquisitors  ordering   him  to  be  tortured; 
but  then,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  it  is 
provided  that  the  inquisitors  shall  be  judges 
of  the  validity  of  this  appeal,  and,  '•  if  they 
deem  it  frivolous,  shall  proceed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  sentence  without  delay."     In 
this  case,  the  appeal  of  the  poor  prisoner  is 
as  little  heard  of  as  are  the  shrieks  which  he 
utters  in  the  subterraneous  den  to  which  he 
is  conducted  without  delay,  where  every  bone 
is  moved  from  its  socket,  and   the  blood  is 
made   to  start   from  every  vein  of  his  body. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  by  any  description  of  the 
infernal  operation ;  and,  instead  of  trusting 
myself  to  make  any  reflections  of  my  own  on 
a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  human   nature,  I 
shall  merely  quote  those  of  the  late  historian 
and  ex-secretary  of  the   Inquisition.     "  I  do 
not   stop   (says  he)' to  describe   the   several 
kinds  of  torture   inflicted  on  the   accused  by 
order  of  the   Inquisition;    this   task  having 
been  executed  with  sufficient  exactness  by  a 
great  many  historians.     On  this  head,  I  de- 
clare that  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  ex- 
aggeration.     I    have  read    many   processes 
which  have  struck  and  pierced  me  with  hor- 
ror, and  I  could   regard    the  inquisitors  who 
have  recourse  to  such  methods  in  no  other 
light    than   that  of  cold-blooded   barbarians. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  council  of  the  su- 
preme has  often  been  obliged  to  forbid  the 
repetition  of  the  torture  in  the  same  process; 
but  the  inquisitors,  by  an  abominable  sophism, 
have   found   means  to  render  this  prohibition 
almost   useless,  by  giving  the    name  of  sus- 
pension to  that  cessation  from   torture  which 
is  imperiously   demanded    by  the    imminent 
danger  to  which  the  victim  is  exposed  of  dy. 
ing  among  their  hands.     My  pen   refuses  to 
trace  the  picture  of  these  horrors,  for  I  know 
nothing  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  compassion  which  Jesus  Christ  inculcates 
in  the  gospel,  than  this  conduct  of  the  inqui- 
sitors; and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which 
it  has  given,  there  is  not,  after  the  eighteenth 
century  is  closed,  any  law  or  decree  abolishing 
\the  torture." 


sink  into  a  hopeless  and  morbid  insensibility,       Of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  inqui- 
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coat  of  infamy, 
its  dread  accom- 


sition,  of  the  sanbenito, 

and  the  auto-de-fo,  with 

panimen's,  we  shall  have  too  mu  »    —  > 

to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

The  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modern 


7~Z  .  c     mZ  hv  the  order  of  Tor-  sentiment  was  the  effect  of  the  inquisition, 

to  the  flames  at  Seville  by  the  orte_r  01^^  I  ^^  ^  ^.^  ^  [a  the  nat]0nal 

The  fact  is  now  ascertained  be- 


yond 
tribunal 


inquisition  were  radically  the  same,  but  they 
assumed   a  more  malignant  form  under    he 
latter  than    under  the  former.      Under  the 
ancient  inquisition,  the  bishops  had  always  a 
certain  degree  of  control   over   its   proceed- 
ings-  the   law  of  secrecy  was  not  so  rigidly 
enforced  in  practice;  g.eater  liberty  was  al- 
lowed to  the  accused  on  Iheir  defence  ;  and 
in   some  countries,  as  in  Aragon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  rights  acquired  by  the 
people,  the  inquisitors  were  restrained  horn 
sequestrating  the    property    of    those  whom 
they  convicted  of  heresy.     But  the   leading 
difference   between  the  two  institutions  con 
sisted  in  the   organisation  of  the   latter  into, 
one  great  independent  tribunal,  which,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  kingdom,  was  govern- 
ed by  one  code  of  laws,  and  yielded  implicit 
obedience  to  one  head.     The  inquisitor-ge- 
neral  possessed  an  authority  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  king  or  the  pope;  by  joining 
with  either  of  them,  he  proved  an  overmatch 
for  the  other;  and  when  supported  hj  both, 
his  power  was  irresistible.     The   ancient  in- 
quisition  was  a  powerful  engine  for  harassing 
and   rooting  out  a  small   body  of  dissidents  ; 
the  modern  inquisition  stretched  its  iron  arms 
over  a  whole   nation,  upon   which  it  lay  like 
a  monstrous  incubus,  paralysing  its  exertions, 
crushing     its    energies,    and     extinguishing, 
every  other  feeling   but  a  sense 


shared  the  same  fate,  under  the  pretext  hat 
they  contained  Judaism,  magic,  and  other 
illicit  arts.  Deza,  archbishop  of  Sev.lle,  who 
had  succeeded  Torquemada  as  inquisitor- 
general,  ordered  the  papers  of  Lebrixa  to  be 
feized,  and  passed  sentence  against  him  as 
suspected  of  heresy,  for  the  corrections  which 
he  had  made  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
his  other  labours  in  elucidation  of  the  scup- 
tures.  '<  The  archbishop's  object  (says  Le- 
brixa, in  an  apology  which  he  drew  up  for 
himself)  was  to  deter  me  from  writing.  He 
wished  to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the 


two  languages  on  which  our  religion  depencL 
and  I  was  condemned   for  impiety,  because 
beincr  no  divine,  but  a  mere   grammarian, 
presumed  to  treat  of  theological  subjects.    It 
a  person   endeavour  to  restore  the   purity  ot 
the  sacred  text,  and  point  out  the  mistakes 
which  have  vitiated  it,  unless  he  will  retract 
his  opinions,  he  must  be  loaded  witn  infamy, 
excommunicated,  and  doomed  to  an  ignomi- 
nious  punishment  1     Is  it  not  enough  that  1 
submit   mv  judgment  to  the  will  of  Christ  in 
the  scriptures?  must  1   also  reject   as   false 
what  is  as  clear  and  evident  as  the  light  of 
truth  itself?     What  tyranny!     To  hinder 
man,  under  the  most  cruel  pains,  from  saying 
what  he  thinks,  though  he  expresses  h.msel 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  rehg.on,  to  tnrbici 
him  to  write  in  his  closet  or  m  the  solitude  of 
peak   to  himself,   or   even  to 


prison, 


of  weakness  |  think !     On  what  subject  shall  we  employ  our 
1  thoughts,  if  wo  are  Prohibited  from  directing 
those  sacred  oracl 


1  which  have  been 


was  erected,  the  inquisition  of  S^^w™,i  meditated   by  day  and   by 


then  extended  over  Castile,  comm 
thousand  persons 
many   in   effigy 


tted  two!  which  they  have 


ive  to  the  flames,  burnt  as 
d   condemned   seventeen 


night?' 

Arbitrary  as  this  court  was  in  its  principles, 
it  has  proved   in 


laving  given  birth  to  Homer 
lodern  Germany  have  warml 


"    th°r  ^hundred  ^^r^^   ^  >       <      ■    r  ■ 


0vprfll   tribunals  of  rise  to  an  honourable  rivalry  among  t 
sons  condemned  by  the   several   tribunals  01    :  monastery  of  St.  Subiac,  in 

Spain  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  years.  There    of  In lj     amT the  m  >     endcavoured  to 

treason  for  think ing ^ at  t  is  estim aj  fal     |  *^^\om  ^  Mi]an  and  y enice. 
much  below  the     rut h.     lor   1 .0. 1 1  c.ties  of  Spain   have    engaged    in  . 

1520,  it  is  computed  that  in  Andalus .a  alone  „„      ^^  .     ]or-Js  contest  for  the  credit  Of 

:--titution 
hich,  after  failing  to  strangle  learning  in 


SeK^r^d^eSac^sedlha^ 

by  others,  or  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  m, ti-j 

gallon  of  their  sentence .And .down ^Z^^^g^ice.     The  claims  of  the 

commencement  of  the  seventh   ce     uxy,       ^.^  rf  Sevi„e  are  ven  on  a  mo- 


the  instances  of  absolution  were  so  rare,  that 
one  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  a  thousand 
cases  ;  the  inquisitors  making  it  a  point,  that, 
if  possible,  none  should  escape  without  bear- 
ing a  mark  of  their  censure 
peeled  de  levi,  or  in  the  lowest  degree 

"     .  1    _      ~*-rt,l   +V.nf     the*     inni 


at  least  sus- 


„^rex«;L"^;i«ck,ck,n?'^»i.iMtjoi?,?,Scc 


nument  erected  in  their  city  to  the  memory 
of  this  event.  Segovia  has  contested  this 
honour  with  Seville,  and  its  historians  are  se- 
riously divided  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Holy  Office  held  its  first  sitting  in  the  house 
of  the   Marques  de  Moya,  or   in   that  of  the 


tivation  of  biblical  learning. 


In  1490,  man 


question,  that  the   erection  of  this 
,vas  viewed  by  the   nation   with  the 
reatest  aversion  and  alarm.     Talavera,  the 
excellent  archbishop  of  Granada,  resisted  its 
introduction  with  all  his  influence.  The  most 
enlightened  Spaniards  of  that  age  spoke  of 
its  proceedings  with  horror  and  shame.  "  The 
losses  and  misery  which  the  evil  ministers  of 
the  inquisition  have  brought  on  my  country 
can  never  be  enough  deplored,"  says  the  Che- 
valier de  Cordova,  Gonzalez  de  Ayora,  in   a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  King  Ferdinand. 
"  O,  unhappy  Spain,  mother  of  so  many  he- 
roes,  how   unjustly  disgraced   by  such  a  hor- 
rible   scourge!"    exclaims    Peter     Martyr. 
D'Arbues,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  and 
afterwards  canonised  as  a  martyr,  was  not  the 
only  individual  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
dignation against  the   inquisition,  shared  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.     Torquemada, 
the   first  inquisitor-general.,  was   obliged  to 
adopt  the  greatest  precautions  for  his  personal 
safetv.     In  his  journeys  he  was  uniformly  ac- 
companied  by  a  guard  of  fifty  familiars  on 
horseback,  and  two  hundred  on  foot;  and  he 
had  always  on  his  table  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
animal,  to  which  he   trusted  for  discovering 
and  neutralising  poisons.     In  Aragon,  where 
the  inhabitants  had  been  accustomed   to  the 
old   inquisition  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
the  introduction  of  it  in  its  new  form  excited 
tumults  in  various  places,  and  met  with  a  re- 
sistance almost  national.     No  sooner  had  the 
inhabitants  of  Castile  felt  the  yoke,  than  they 
sought  to  throw  it  off;'  and  the  cortes  of  that 
kingdom  joined  with   those  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,    in    representing    the    grievances 
which  they  suffered  from  the  inquisition,  and 
in  demanding  a  radical  reform  on  its  iniquit- 
ous and  oppressive  laws.     It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  these  attempts,  which  were  re- 
newed at  intervals  during  thirty  years  from 
the   establishment  of  that   tribunal,    proved^ 
finally  abortive. 

This  unfortunate  issue  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree owing  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  individual  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  political  and  spiritual  des- 
potism on  his  native  country.  Possessed  of 
talents  which  enabled  him  to  foresee  the  dire 
effects  which  the  Inquisition  would  inevitably 
produce,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  at  a  time  when  these  effects  had  de- 
cidedly appeared.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
abolish  that  execrable  tribunal  altogether  as 
an  insufferable  nuisance,  or  at  least  to  impose 
such  checks  upon  its  procedure  as  would  have 
rendered  it  comparatively  harmless.  But  he 
not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  its 
head,  but  employed  all  his  influence  and  ad-- 
dress  in  defeating  every  attempt  to  reform  its 
worst  and  most  glaring  abuses.  In  1512,  the 
new  Christians  made  an  offer  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  Ferdinand,  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Navarre,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  law  were  passed  enjoining  the 
testimonies  of  the  witnesses,  in  processes  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  to  be  made  public  With 


copies 


of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  committed :  to  state 
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to  this  proposal,  Ximenes  seconded  his  re- 
monstrances against  it  by  placing  a  large  sum 
of  money  at  the  royal  disposal.  And,  in  1516, 
when  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  universities 
and  learned  men  of  Spain  and  Flanders  had 
given  their  opinion,  that  the  communication 
of  the  names  and  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
was  conformable    both  to  divine   and  human 


PHYSIOLOGY    OF    PLANTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  155.? 

Some  curious  facts  are  collected  on  the  lo- 
comotion of  plants.  The  manner  in  which 
that  curious  class  of  flowers,  the  Orchises, 
would  in  time  make  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
garden  if  let  alone,  is  explained  by  the  per- 
petual generation  and  decay  of  a  lateral  tube- 
rous root.     The  Monkshood  also  marches  and 


laws,  the   cardinal  again    interposed,  and  by  procee(]s  about  an  inch  annuai)y.  so  that  in  a 


messengers  and  letters  urged  the  rejection  of 
the  measure,  upon  the  wretched  plea  that  a 
certain  nameless  witness  had  been  assassinat- 
ed, and  that  the  person  of  the  king  was  put 
in  danger  by  the  admission  of  converted  Jews 
into  the  palace.  He  exerted  himself  with 
equal  zeal  in  resisting  the  applications  which 
the  new  Christians  made  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  the  same  object.  During  the  eleven  years 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  this  tribunal,  fifty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
persons  were  condemned,  of  whom  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  burnt 
alive.  Not  satisfied  with  perpetuating  the 
Inquisition  in  his  native  country,  he  extended 
the  precious  boon  to  two  quarters  of  the  globe, 
by  establishing  one  tribunal  at  Oran  in  Africa, 
and  another  at  Cuba  in  America.  With  the 
exception  of  the  check  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  ministry,  he  put  on  the 

mad    proceedings  of  the    inquisitor    Luzero, 

who,  by  listening   to  false   accusations,  had 

harassed  the  good  archbishop  of  Granada,  the 

Marquis   of  Pliego,    and  many   of  the  most 

respectable   persons  of  the  kingdom,  the  re 

forms  which  the  cardinal  made  on  the  Inqui- 
sition are  confined  to  the  substitution  of  a  St. 

Andrew's  cross,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  one, 

on  the  sanbenito,  and  the  allotment  of  sepa 

rate    churches   for   the   new    Christians.      If 

mankind   were  to   be  treated  as  their   foolish 

admiration   of   talents  merit,  they  would  be 

left  to  groan  under   the   rod  of  oppression 

Ximenes  has  obtained   the  title  of  a  great 

man,  from  foreigners   as  well   as  natives  ol 

Spain.     But  in  spite  of  the  eulogiums  passed 

upon   him,  I  cannot   help  being  of  opinion 

with  a  modern  writer,  that  Ximenes  bore  i 

striking  resemblance  to  Philip  II.,  with  this  j  the  air,  and  supported   between  tl 

difference,  that  the  cardinal  was  possessed  of  and    the   earth,  by  gigantic   stak 

higher  talents,  and  that  his  proceedings  were 

characterised  by  a  certain  openness  and  im- 
partiality, the  result  of  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence which   he  placed  in   his  ovvn    powers. 

His  character  was  essentially  that  of  a  monk, 

in  which  the  severity  of  his  order  was  com- 
bined  with  the   impetuosity  of  blood  which 

belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  south. 


century  it  would  have  travelled  nearly  eight 
feet  and  a  half.  Of  stems  that  detach  roots, 
and  of  trees  that  change  their  position,  the 
author  records  the  following  facts,  prefixing 
some  remarks  on  the  general  property  in  the 
banian  and  other  trees. 

Though  the  root  usually  springs  from  the 
the  base  of  the  tree,  the  branches  sometimes 
detach  roots  ;  of  this  description  is  the  tree- 
houseleek,  sempervivum  aiboreum,  found  at 
tached  to  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi 
terranean — the  branches  bending  downwards 
etach  parcels  of  fibrous  roots  at  the  bend. 
The  celebrated  banian  tree,  or  ficus  religiosa, 
of  which  that  of  the  Nerbuddah  is  a  speci 
example,  projects  roots  downwards  from  its 
branches  ;  these,  fixed  in  the  earth,  become 
stems,  and  form  a  '  pillar'd  shade.'  Though 
there  have  been  miniature  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  our  conservatories,  the  fixation  of  the 
detached  roots  had  not  been- accomplished 
until  the  precaution  of  enclosing  them  in  tin 
lubes  was  adopted;  this  gave  them  a  direc- 
tion, and  likely  preserves  that  hygrometric 
state  which  is  essential  to  success ;  so  that 
perhaps  a  band  of  moss,  such  as  was  employ- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  scarlet  air  plant,  would 
have  equally  subserved  the  purpose.  The 
pothos  violacea,  so  called  from  the  colour  of 
its  berries,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  a 
shrubby  stove  plant.  Its  stem  supplies  roots 
similar  to  the  banian  tree.  The  mangrove,  of 
which  more  in  the  sequel,  is  a  most  grotesque 
and  extraordinary  instance  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ;  the  lower  series  of  branches  bend  to 
the  ground,  take  root,  and  form  a  series  of 
arcades;  so  that  the  tree  seems  lifted  up  into 
heavens 
These 
ustrate  the  conversion,  or  change  of  the 
main  roots  into  stems,  and  vice  versa.  There 
is  a  plane  (acer  pseudo-platanus)  among  the 
ruins  of  New-Abbey,  a  monastery  in  Gallo- 
wayshire:  it  once  overtopped  the  wall,  but 
being  incommoded  for  want  of  room  or  food, 
detached  a  strong  root  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  which  established  itself  in  the  soil  be- 
low, was  changed  into  a  stem  ;  and  having 
disentangled  its  remaining  roots  from  the  toj 


Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
when  he  abdicated  a  throne,  and  retired  lo  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,  amused  himself  with 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  particularly  with  that 
of  a  watchmaker.  lie  one  day  exclaimed, 
"  What  an  egregious  fool  must  I  have  been  to 
have  squandered  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
in  an  ausurd  attempt  to  make  ali  men  think 
alike,  when  I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches 
keep  time  together. 

Penny  Magazine. 


of  the  ruin,  the  entire  tree  became  insulated 
from,  and  independent  of  the  wall.  The 
tree  thus  walked  from  its  original  site.  Lord 
Kaimes  mentions  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
fact  is  well  accredited.  A  strawberry,  plant- 
ed in  the  angle  of  a  garden,  in  a  poor  san- 
dy soil,  has  detached  a  stem  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  richer  soil,  faslening  its  roots  in 
its  progress  thither;  the  original  stock  decay- 
ed, and  the  plant  advanced,  pas  d  pas,  pro- 
gressively to  the  genial  earth.  On  the  Lago 
di  Como,  near  to  the  Villa  Pliniana,  we  have 


observed  pendant  roots,  that  have  crept 
down  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  become 
stems." 

There  are  seeds  which  appear  possessed  of 
locomotive  power,  and  the  capsules  of  some 
flowers  explode  spontaneously  when  the  seed 
pe,  and  thus  spread  their  race  on  all  the 
soil  within  range  of  their  fire. 

"  The  forms  of  seeds  are  very  curious,  and 
nfinitely  diversified  :  some  are  like  a  horn,  a 
crescent,  a  shield,  or  a  horse-shoe  ;  others 
resemble  a  snail,  (medicago),  or  a  caterpillar 
(scorpiurus) — others,  again,  will  be  found 
like  a  shuttlecock,  as  the  cyamus;  all  these 
forms,  we  reasonably  conclude  have  their 
design — '  nothing  cometh  by  chance.'  These 
peculiarities  in  structure  are  connected  with 
their  preservation,  their  dispersion,  their  in- 
sertion into  the  soil,  and  the  depth  to  which 
they  penetrate,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  ger- 
mination. The  feather  grass,  stipa  pennata, 
is  plumed  liked  an  arrow,  which  will  preserve 
the  seed  in  a  particular  direction;  and  as  soon 
as  it  darts  down  upon  the  earth,  it  worms  or 
screws  itself  into  the  soil,  to  a  certain  depth; 
when  the  plume,  having  fulfilled  its  office, 
breaks  off,  flies  away,  and  becomes  the  sport 
of  the  winds.  Though  this  be  a  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  the  shuttlecock  seeds  of  the 
thistle  and  dandelion  afford  examples  of  con- 
trivances of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  The 
seeds  of  the  lillandsia,  or  wild  pine  of  the 
West  Indies,  a  parasite  on  other  plants,  are 
supplied  with  long  threads,  which  have  the 
property  of  coiling-  themselves  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  thus  become  fixed, 
until  the  seeds  germinate.  Many  seeds  are 
remarkably  susceptible  of  moisture  The 
seeds  of  the  musk  cranesbill  are  connected 
with  an  apparatus  which  unscrews  itself  when 
moist,  and  coils  itself  up  again,  when  dry. 
When  these  seeds  are  moistened  they  begin 
to  move,  and  the  minute  hairs  serve  as  feet 
to  direct  their  movements.  When  the  beard- 
ed oat  is  left  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
the  barn  along  with  other  grain,  it  is  found 
to  have  escaped  from  the  husks,  and  crept  to 
a  distance  from  its  former  attachment.  The 
grains  of  equisetum  sylvaticum,  when  placed 
on  a  table,  and  viewed  through  a  lens,  pre- 
sent an  appearance  like  insect  motion,  and 
may  be  seen  to  leap  over  an  intervening  ob- 
ject. If  we  shake  a  frond,  for  instance,  of 
the  horse-tail  fern  over  damped  paper;  when 
examined  by  a  lens,  the  minute  seeds  will 
appear  to  crawl  about  like  so  many  spiders. 
Thus  the  application  of  the  awn  of  the  wild 
oat  for  the  purpose  of  hygrometry,  and  the 
still  more  sensible  Indian  grass,  employed  in 
Captain  Katcr's  ingenious  and    beautiful  in- 


merit.     The   peculiar  inclination    in  the 

inequalities  of  surface  in  the  awn  of  barley, 
will  prevent  its  retrogression,  while  its  ex- 
pansion by  moisture  will  impel  it  forward 
from  the  spot  where  it  originally'  fell :  its 
march  onward,  therefore,  will  be  incessant 
from  moisture,  and  it  will  merely  pause  in 
its  progress,  when  that  moisture  exhales. 
Mr.  Edge  worth  constructed  an  automaton 
figure  on  the  principle  of  the  animated  oat, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  walked  across  the 
room.  The  screw-like  structure  of  the  I 
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oat  is  very  apparent,  resembling  in  some 
measure  the  remarkable  stem  of  the  screw 
pine,  which  is  perhaps  designed  to  serve  a 
somewhat  similar  purpose  in  its  relations  to 
moisture;  if  we  breathe  on  the  seed,  the 
awn,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  will  be  put  in  motion, 
and  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle.  When 
the  avena  fatua,  or  mad  oat,  is  therefore 
moistened,  it  writhes  like  a  being  possessing 
life;  of  this  description  is  the  seed  of  the 
geranium  cicutarium,  and  others.  The  seed 
vessel  of  the  didymo  carpus  rexii,  which  is 
twisted  up  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  coil,  un- 
winds with  moisture,  and  drops  its  seeds  un- 
der circumstances  favourable  to  their  ger- 
mination. The  microscope  reveals  some 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  this  kind  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bowman  pointed  out  to  me  some 
singularities  in  minute  cryptogamous  seeds, 
which,  when  affected  by  moisture,  and  seen 
under  the  microscope,  appear  all  life  and  mo- 
tion, particularly  the  trichiaand  sphserobolus, 
where,  from  a  point,  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  the  seed  vessel  voluntarily  expands,  and 
rolls  forth  its  millions  of  globes,  as  indeed  its 
name  in  Greek  implies." 


"The  dispersion  of  seeds  also  supplies  us 
with  a  chain  of  curious  contrivances,  admira- 
bly suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designed  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
these  singularly  constructed  species  of  me- 
chanism have  not  been  so  minutely  investi- 
gated as  the  interesting  subject  merits;  well 
might  Forskal  say,  '  miro,  nee  adhuc  inves 
tigato  mechanismo  propelluntur  semina.'  The 
capsule  of  the  violet  will  project  its  contain 
ed  seeds  to  a  distance  of  several  feet;  and  the 
elastic  arillus  of  the  wood  sorrel,  will  eject 
them  over  a  considerably  greater  space.  The 
euphorbia  coccum  (Gaertner)  is  also  remark- 
able in  this  respect,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
ferns,  which  possess  an  elastic  ring  for  the 
purpose  ;  geranium,  fraxinella,  and  others. 
The  crackling  of  the  capsules  of  furze  in  a 
warm  summer  day  must  be  familiar  to  many 
and  is  sometimes  the  only  sound  which  break: 
the  stillness  of  the  landscape.  The  scales 
which  enclose  the  seeds  of  pines  sometimes 
open  suddenly,  and  disperse  their  contents. 
The  noise  occasioned  by  this  mechanical  im- 
pulse on  the  air  may  be  often  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  :  '  This  crackling  voice,' 
says  Mr.  Keith,  '  was  observed  and  traced  to 
a  fir-tree,  namely  pinus  pinea,  at  Kendlesham 
parsonage,  on  July  14,  1808;  by  two  young 
gentlemen,  my  pupils,  who  thought  the  tree 
was  bewitched  till  the  cause  of  the  noise  was 
pointed  out  to  them.'  A  species  of  wild  cress, 
cardamine  impatiens,  suddenly  unfolds  its 
seed  vessel  on  being  touched.  I  have,  when 
handling  the  plant,  and  more  minutely  exa- 
mining the  structure  and  elastic  apparatus  of 
the  seed  vessels,  been  temporarily  deprived 
of  vision,  by  the  impulsion  of  the  seeds  into 
my  face.  The  balsam,  balsaminum,  is  not 
less  curious  than  the  rest  of  these,  and  has 
been  not  inappositely,  from  the  elastic  force 
employed  by  the  seed  pod  in  the  dispersion  of 
its  contei.ts,  called  '  touch  me  not.'  In  these 
cases,  the  power  of  the  projectile  seems  to 


reside  in  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  of  the 
capsule.''' 

One  other  property  only  of  particular 
classes  of  plants  will  be  mentioned;  but  it  is 
a  very  curious  one,  and  connected  with  the 
delicate  and  not  well  understood  subject  of 
the  electricity  of  plants.  The  property  refer- 
red to  is  the  luminousness  of  the  rhizomorphae 
and   other  vegetables,  which   give  to   mines 

d  other  places  the  fairy  glow  of  the  sub- 
terraneous splendour  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
In  the  case  of  the  rhizomorphas  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  These  curious  plants  are 
found  in  subterranean  cellars  and  mines,  and 
illuminate  the  darkness  which  surrounds  them 
with  their  magic  light.  In  some  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Dresden,  they  are  singularly  beau 
tiful  and  brilliant.  Mr.  James  Ryan  informed 
me  he  was  once  accidentally  shut  up  in  a  mine 
and  the  light  of  one  of  the  rhizomorphae  was 
so  brilliant  that  he  could  distinctly  see  to  read 
a  letter  by  it.  As  the  rhizomorphae  prey  on 
dead  wood,  they  impart  to  it  a  phosphorescent 
light.  The  rhizomorphse  phosphoresces  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  Hesse,  and  yields  light 
in  the  dark,  but  ceases  to  be  phosphorescent 
in  hydrogen  and  some  other  gases  :  the  rhi- 
zomorpha  subterranea  and  aidula  have  also 
been  found  to  illuminate  the  mine  with  their 
fairy  light.  Mr.  Erdrnann  thus  describes  the 
luminous  appearance  of  the  rhizomorphas  in 
one  of  the  mines  of  Dresden.  '  I  saw  the 
luminous  plants  here  in  wonderful  beauty; 
the  impression  produced  by  tire  spectacle  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  appeared,  on  descend- 
ing into  the  mine,  as  if  1  were  entering  an 
enchanted  castle.  The  abundance  of  these 
plants  was  so  great,  that  the  roof,  the  walls, 
and  the  pillars,  were  entirely  covered  with 
them,  and  the  beautiful  light  they  cast  around 
almost  dazzled  the  eye.  The  light  they  give 
out  is  like  faint  moonshine,  so  that  two  per- 
sons, near  each  other,  could  readily  distin- 
guish one  another.  The  light  appears  to  be 
most  considerable  when  the  temperature  of 
the  mine  is  comparatively  high.'  That  the 
light  is  electric  seems  most  probable,  when 
we  consider  that  an  electric  discharge  imparts 
phosphorescence  to  Canton's  phosphorus, 
(calcined  shells,)  and  that  heat  enhances  the 
light." 


To  the  Editor  of"  Tile  Friend.'* 

On  recently  reperusing  some  of  the  excel- 
lent writings  of  the  late  Jane  Taylor,  the 
following  article  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
lively  and  impressive  an  illustration  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  our  eternal  well 
being  over  every  earthly  interest,  that  I  have 
felt  a  desire,  should  it  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  editor,  of  seeing  it  in  the  pages  of 
I1  The  Friend."  It  will  doubtless  be  familiar 
to  most  of  its  readers  ; — but  surely  a  subject 
of  such  deep  interest,  and  awful  importance 
to  each  one  of  us,  cannot  be  too  often  re 
vived  in  our  hearing.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
well  for  all  to  dwell  more  frequently,  and 
with  increased  concern,  on  those  few  but 
solemn  words, — "  I  am  to  die.".  Though 
written  in  a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to,  and 
designed  (or  the  youthful  mind,  yet  it  is  cal 


culated  to  afford  instruction  to  any  who  are 
disposed  to  receive  it.  Are  there  not  many 
among  us,  some  even  among  those  who  are 
desirous  of  being  found  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  righteous,  and  who  may  have  sacrificed 
not  a  little  to  the  glory  of  the  omnipotent 
Parent  of  good,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his 
cause  upon  the  earth  ;  who  would  yet  do  well, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  some  plan  of 
worldly  aggrandisement,  to  pause,  with  the 
expression  on  their  lips, — "  I  am  to  die," — 
and  consider,  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
their  tarriance  here ;  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  a  preparation  for  a  better  inheritance; 
— or,  whether  it  will  tend  in  any  degree  to 
the  glory  of  their  Almighty  Creator?  Who 
is  there  among  us,  who  would  voluntarily  sa- 
crifice the  happiness  of  their  whole  earthly 
existence,  for  the  enjoyment,  however  exqui- 
site, of  a  single  hour  ?  To  do  so  would  seem 
indeed  the  excess  of  blindness  and  folly; — 
yet  'twere  wisdom  compared  with  that  of 
sacrificing  the  everlasting  bliss  of  the  world 
to  come,  for  the  ephemeral  joys  of  the  present 
"fe.  Time  and  eternity! — A  moment  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance,  against  the  thousands  of 
smiling  years,  that  have  budded,  bloomed, 
and  passed  away,  since  the  wide  extended 
universe  waked  into  gladness  and  sang  for 
joy,  at  the  dawn  of  creation's  first  morn — - 
can  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  indeed,  to  the 
mind,  of  the  nothingness  of  time, — of  the 
nfinite  duration  of  eternity.  Oh  !  then  let 
each  one  apply  this  fable  to  themselves;  en- 
deavour to  place  themselves  in  the  situation 
of  the  stranger; — and  as  with  newly  awaken- 
ed understandings,  consider,  and  be  wise: — 
keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence; — resisting 
every  thing,  either  great  or  small,  and  how- 
ever plausible,  which  may  have  a  tendency, 
in  any  degree,  to  mar  the  glorious  work,  with 
the  appeal,  "  May  not  this  be  the  means  of 
alluring  me  from  that  path  of  self  denial,  the 
alone  path,  which  leads  to  life;  and  knowing 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh, — may  not  my  soul  be  required  of  me, 
ere  yet  I  can  return?"  Looking  steadily 
unto  him,  who  hath  graciously  vouchsafed  an 
arm  of  support,  should  clouds  of  trial  and 
difficulty  overhang  the  way;  who  will  be  their 
friend,  their  guide ;  and  who  in  the  end,, 
when  passing  through  the  deep  waters,  will 
be  near  to  uphold  them  with  his  right  hand  •, 
and  assist  them  to  land  in  safety  at  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest,  where  their  sun  shall  go  no 
more  down ;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  their  ever- 
lasting light,  and  their  God  their  glory. 

H. 

HOW    IT   STRIKES   A   STRANGER. 

In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the 
supernatural  and  the  marvellous  obtained  a 
readier  credence  than  now,  it  was  fabled  that 
a  stranger  of  extraordinary  appearance  was 
observed  pacing  the  streets  of  one  of  the 
magnificent  cities  of  the  east,  remarking  with 
an  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity  every  surround- 
ing object.  Several  individuals  gathering- 
around  him,  questioned  him  concerning  his. 
country  and  his  business;  but  they  presently 
perceived  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  theur 
language,  and  he  soon  discovered  himself  to, 
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be  equally  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
usages  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dignity  and  intelligence  of  his  air  and  demea- 
nour forbade  the  idea  of  his  being  either  a 
barbarian  or  a  lunatic.  When  at  length  he 
understood  by  their  signs,  that  they  wished 
to  be  informed  whence  he  came,  he  pointed 
with  great  significance  to  the  sky;  upon 
which  the  crowd  concluding  him  to  be  one 
of  their  deities,  were  proceeding  to  pay  him 
divine  honours:  but  he  no  sooner  compre- 
hended their  design,  than  he  rejected  it  with 
horror :  and  bending  his  knees  and  raising 
his  hands  towards  heaven  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  also 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  powers  above. 

After  a  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  one  of 
the  nobles  of  the  city;  under  whose  roof  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  language,  in  which  he 
made  such  surprising  proficiency,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  was  able  to  hold  intelligent  in- 
tercourse with  those  around  him.  The  noble 
host  now  resolved  to  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  satisfying  his  curiosity  respecting  the 
country  and  quality  of  his  guest;  and  upon 
his  expressing  this  desire,  the  stranger  assur- 
ed him  he  would  answer  his  enquiries  that 
evening  after  sunset.  Accordingly,  as  night 
approached,  he  led  him  forth  upon  the  bal- 
conies of  the  palace,  which  overlooked  the 
wealthy  and  populous  city.  Innumerable 
lights  from  its  busy  streets  and  splendid  pa- 
laces were  now  reflected  in  the  dark  bosom 
of  its  noble  river;  where  stately  vessels  laden 
with  rich  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  lay  anchored  in  the  port.  This 
was  a  city  in  which  the  voice  of  the  harp,  and 
of  the  viol,  and  the  sound  of  the  millstone, 
were  continually  heaid  :  and  craftsmen  of  all 
kinds  of  craft  were  there;  and  the  light  of  a 
candle  was  seen  in  every  dwelling;  and  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride 
were  there.  The  stranger  mused  awhile  upon 
the  glittering  scene,  and  listened  to  the  confus- 
ed murmur  of  mingling  sounds.  Then  sudden- 
ly raising  his  eyes  to  the  starry  firmament,  he 
fixed  them  with  an  expressive  gaze,  on  the 
beautiful  evening  star  which  was  just  sinking 
behind  a  dark  grove  that  surrounded  one  of  the 
principal  temples  of  the  city.  "  Marvel  not," 
said  he  to  his  host,  "  that  I  am  wont  to  gaze 
with  fond  affection  on  yon  silvery  star.  That 
was  my  home  ;  yes,  I  was  lately  an  inhabit- 
ant of  that  tranquil  planet ;  from  whence  a 
vain  curiosity  has  tempted  me  to  wander. 
Often  had  1  beheld  with  wondnring  admira- 
tion this  brilliant  world  of  yours  ;  ever  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  of  owr  firmament:  and 
the  ardent  desire  I  had  long  felt  to  know 
something  of  its  condition,  was  at  length  un- 
expectedly gratified.  I  received  permission 
and  power  from  above  to  traverse  the  mighty 
void,  and  to  direct  my  course  to  this  distant 
sphere.  To  that  permission,  however,  one 
condition  was  annexed,  to  which  my  eager- 
ness for  the  enterprise  induced  me  hastily  to 
consent ;  namely,  that  I  must  henceforth  re- 
main an  inhabitant  of  this  strange  earth,  and 
undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  its  na- 
tives are  subject.     Tell  me,  therefore,  1  pray 


you,  what  is  the  lot  of  man  ;  and  explain  to 
me  more  fully  than  I  yet  understand,  all  that 
I  hear  and  see  around  me." 

"  Truly,  sir,"'  replied  the  astonished  noble, 
"although  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs,  products  and  pri- 
vileges, of  your  country,  yet  methinks  I 
cannot  but  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
in  our  world  ;  especially  as  it  has  been  your 
good  fortune  to  alight  on  a  part  of  it  afford- 
g  such  various  sources  of  enjoyment,  as  this 
our  opulent  and  luxurious  city.  And  be  as- 
sured it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce you  to  all  that  is  most  worthy  the 
attention  of  such  a  distinguished  foreigner." 

Our  adventurer  was  accordingly  presently 
initiated  in  those  arts  of  luxury  and  pleasure 
which  were  there  well  understood.  He  was 
introduced,  by  his  obliging  host,  to  their  pub- 
lic games  and  festivals;  to  their  theatrical  di- 
versions, and  convivial  assemblies  :  and  in  a 
short  time  he  began  to  feel  some  relish  for 
amusements,  the  meaning  of  which  at  first  he 
could  scarcely  comprehend.  The  next  lesson 
which  it  became  desirable  to  impart  to  him, 
was  the  necessity  of  acquiring  wealth,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  pleasure.  A  fact 
which  was  no  sooner  understood  by  the  stran 
ger,  than  he  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of 
his  friendly  host  to  place  him  in  a  situation  to 
amass  riches.  To  this  object  he  began  to 
ply  himself  with  diligence;  and  was  becoming 
in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  our  planet,  strangely  a3  they 
differed  from  those  of  his  own,  when  an  inci 
dent  occurred  which  gave  an  entirely  new  di 
rection  to  his  energies. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  on 
our  earth,  when  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day 
with  his  friend  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  spacious  enclosure,  near  which  they  pass- 
ed ;  he  enquired  the  use  to  which  it  was  ap 
propriated. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "  a  place  of 
public  interment." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  stran 
ger. 

"  It  is  a  place,"  repeated  his  friend,  "  where 
we  bury  our  dead." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  his  companion 
with  some  embarrassment,  "  I  must  trouble 
you  to  explain  yourself  yet  further." 

The  nobleman  repeated  the  information  in 
still  plainer  terms. 

"  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you 
perfectly,"  said  the  stranger,  turning  deadly 
pale.  "This  must  relate  to  something  of 
which  I  was  not  only  totally  ignorant  in  my 
own  world,  but  of  which  I  have,  as  yet,  had 
no  intimation  in  yours.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  for  if  I  have  any  clue 
to  your  meaning,  this  surely  is  a  matter  of 
more  mighty  concernment  than  any  to  which 
you  have  hitherto  directed  me." 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
•'  you  must  indeed  be  a  novice  amongst  us,  if 
you  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  must  all,  sooner 
or  later,  submit  to  lake  our  pl.ice  in  these 
dismal  abodes;  nor  will  1  deny  that  it  is  one 
of  the  least  desirable  of  the  circumstances 
which  appertain  to  our  condition:  for  which 


reason  it  is  a  matter  rarely  referred  to  in  po- 
lished society,  and  this  accounts  for  your  being 
hitherto  uninformed  on  the  subject.  But 
truly,  sir,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  whence 
you  came,  are  not  liable  to  any  similar  mis- 
fortune, I  advise  you  to  betake  yourself  back 
again  with  all  speed;  for  be  assured  there  is 
no  escape  here;  nor  could  I  guarantee  your 
fety  for  a  single  hour." 

"Alas,"  replied  the  adventurer,  "I  must 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  my  enterprise,  of 
which,  till  now,  I  little  understood  the  import. 
But  explain  to  me,  1  beseech  you,  something 
more  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this 
wondrous  metamorphosis,  and  tell  me  at  what 
period  it  most  commonly  happens  to  man." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  his  voice  faltered, 
and  his  whole  frame  shook  violently ;  his 
countenance  was  pale  as  death,  and  a  cold 
dew  stood  in  large  drops,  upon  his  forehead. 

By  this  time  his  companion,  finding  the  dis- 
course becoming  more  serious  than  was  agree- 
able, declared  that  he  must  refer  him  to  the 
priests  for  further  information  ;  this  subject 
being  very  much  out  of  his  province. 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  then  I 
cannot  have  understood  you; — do  the  priests 
only  die?— Are  not  you  to  die,  also?" 

His  friend,  evading  these  questions,  hastily 
conducted  his  importunate  companion  to  one 
of  their  magnificent  temples,  where  he  gladly 
consigned  him  to  the  instruction  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  emotion  which  the  stranger  had  betray- 
ed when  he  received  the  first  idea  of  death, 
was  yet  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which 
he  experienced,  as  soon  as  he  bad  gathered 
from  the  discourse  of  the  priests,  some  notion 
of  immortality;  and  of  the  alternative  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  in  a  future  state.  But  his 
agony  of  mind  was  exchanged  for  transport 
when  he  learned,  that  by  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions  before  death,  the  state  of 
happiness  might  be  secured;  his  eagerness  to 
learn  the  nature  of  these  terms,  excited  the 
surprise  and  even  the  contempt  of  his  sacred 
teachers.  They  advised  him  to  remain  satis- 
fied for  the  present  with  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  and  defer  the  remainder  of  the 
discussion  till  the  morrow. 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  novice,  "  say  you 
not  that  death  may  come  at  any  hour!  may  it 
not  then  come  this  hour; — and  what  if  it 
should  befure  I  have  performed  these  condi- 
tions! Oh!  withhold  not  this  excellent  know- 
ledge from  me  a  single  moment!" 

The  priests,  suppressing  a  smile  at  his  sim- 
plicity, then  proceeded  to  explain  their  theo- 
logy to  their  attentive  auditor  :  but  who  shall 
describe  the  ecstacy  of  his  happiness  when 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  required 
conditions  were,  generally,  of  easy  and  plea- 
sant performance;  and  that  the  occasional 
difficulties  or  inconveniences  which  might  at- 
tend them,  would  entirely  cease  with  the  short 
term  of  his  earthly  existence.  "  If,  then,  I 
understand  you  rightly,"  said  he  to  his  in- 
structors, "  this  event  which  you  call  death, 
and  which  seems  in  itself  strangely  terrible,  is 
most  desirahle  and  blissful.  What  a  favour  is 
this  which  is  granted  to  me,  in  being  sent  to 
iuliabit  a  pb.net  in  which  I  can  die !"     The 
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priests  again  exchanged  smiles  with  each  other;. 
but  their  ridicule  was  wholly  lost  upon  the 
enraptured  stranger. 

When  the  first  transports  of  his  emotion  had 
subsided,  he  began  to  reflect  with  sore  uneasi- 
ness on  the  time  he  had  already  lost  since  his 
arrival. 

"  Alas,  what  have  I  been  doing  !"  exclaim- 
ed he.  "  This  gold  which  I  have  been  col- 
lecting, tell  me,  reverend  priests,  will  it  avail 
me  any  thing  when  the  thirty  or  forty  years 
are  expired  which,  you  say,  I  may  possibly 
sojourn  in  your  planet !': 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  priests,  "  but  verily  you 
will  find  it  of  excellent  use  so  long  as  you  re- 
main in  it." 

"  A  very  little  shall  suffice  me,"  replied  he, 
"  for  consider  how  soon  this  period  will  be 
past:  what  avails  it  what  my  condition  may  be 
for  so  short  a  season?  I  will  betake  myself, 
from  this  hour,  to  the  grand  concerns  of 
which  you  have  charitably  informed  me." 

Accordingly  from  that  period,  continues  the 
legend,  the  stranger  devoted  himself  to  the 
performance  of  those  conditions,  on  which, 
he  was  told,  his  future  welfare  depended;  but 
in  so  doing  he  had  an  opposition  to  encounter 
wholly  unexpected,  and  for  which  he  was  even 
at  a  loss  to  account.  By  thus  devoting  his 
chief  attention  to  bis  chief  interests,  he  ex- 
cited the  surprise,  the  contempt,  and  even 
the  enmity  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city;  and  they  rarely  mentioned  him  but  with 
a  term  of  reproach,  which  has  been  variously 
rendered  in  all  the  modern  languages. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  stranger's  surprise 
at  this  circumstance;  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellow  citizens  appearing,  generally,  so  ex- 
tremely indifferent  as  they  did  to  their  own  in- 
terests. That  they  should  have  so  little  pru- 
dence and  forethought  as  to  provide  only  for 
their  necessities  and  pleasures  for  that  short 
part  of  their  existence  in  which  they  were  to 
remain  in  this  planet,  he  could  consider  only 
as  the  effect  of  disordered  intellect;  so  that  he 
even  returned  their  incivilities  to  himself,  with 
affectionate  expostulation,  accompanied  by 
lively  emotions  of  compassion  and  amaze- 
ment. 

If  ever  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
violate  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  fulu 
happiness,  he  bewailed  his  own  madness  with 
agonising  emotions;  and  to  all  the  invitation: 
he  received  from  others  to  do  any  thing  incon 
sistent  with  his  real  interests,  he  had  but  one 
answer, — "  Oh,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am  to  die  ! 
— I  am  to  die  !" 


It  was  said,  with  truth,  by  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  that  he  who  was  igno 
rant  of  the  arithmetical  art,  was  but  half  c 
man.  With  how  much  greater  force  may  a 
similar  expression  be  applied  to  him  who  car 
ries  to  his  grave  the  neglected  and  unprofita 
ble  seeds  of  faculties,  which  it  depended  on 
himself  to  have  reared  to  maturity,  and  of 
which  the  fruits  bring  accessions  to  humar 
happiness — more  precious  than  all  the  grati 
fications  which  power  or  wealth  can  com 
mand. 

Dugald  Stewart. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Biography  of  Scriptvre  Characters. 

THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

(Continued  from  pnge  158.) 

Such  was  the  magnificence  of  this  ancient 
city.  Nebuchadnezzar  looked  abroad  upon 
its  splendour  and  renown,  and  his  heart  was 
ntoxicated  with  the  view.  But  the  Almighty 
visited  him  once  more  with  his  warning  voice, 
and  admonished  this  haughty  monarch,  by 
means  of  a  remarkable  dream,  of  the  chastise- 
ment which  awaited  his  folly  and  his  pride. 
The  wise  men  of  Babylon,  as  in  a  former  in- 
stance, were  unable  to  interpret  this  dream, 
which,  as  it  was  sent  by  Jehovah  himself, 
could  only  be  explained  by  his  divinely  inspir- 
ed prophet.  Daniel  came  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  having  heard  him  describe  the  vi- 
sion, was  exceedingly  troubled,  for  the  space 
of  an  hour,  under  the  feeling  of  the  righteous 
udgment  of  God,  which  threatened  his  great 
and  noble,  but  erring  prince.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar saw  his  embarrassment,  but  desired  him 
freely  to  communicate  the  interpretation;  and 
Daniel  at  length  reluctantly  announced,  that 
the  king  should  be  driven  fiom  his  throne,  and 
from  even  the  habitations  of  man,  and  should 
eat.  the  herb  of  the  field  among  the  oxen,  until 
he  should  know  that  the  Most  High  rulelh  in 
the  kingdom  of  men  and  givetli  it  to  whom- 
soever he  will.  He  gave  him.  however,  the 
consoling  promise,  that  afler  passing  through 
this  trial  for  seven  years,  he  should  regain  his 
kingdom  ;  and  faithfully  counselled  him  t 
"  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  hi 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor;  if  it 
might  be  a  lengthening  of  his  tranquillity.' 
The  king's  pride,  however,  was  not  restrain 
ed,  and  he  probably  gave  but  a  short  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  prophet.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  was  walking  in  his  palace  i 
Babylon,  probably  on  the  lofty  terraces  of  h 
hanging  gardens,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
city;  his  eye  wandered  over  the  extent  of  its 
buildings,  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and 
the  riches  and  splendour  of  its  massy  temples; 
his  heart  exulted  at  the  consciousness  of 
much  greatness;  and  he  exclaimed:  "  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built,  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?'" 

Jehovah  heard  the  dictates  of  his  arrogant 
heart.  Even  while  the  word  was  upon  his 
lips,  the  awful  judgment  was  pronounced,  of 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  the  prophet. 
He  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  reason,  and 
driven  from  the  society  of  men.  This  great 
prince  was  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  of  de 
gradation,  as  to  associate  even  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  the  wild  herb.  He 
was  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  for  seven 
years;  so  that  his  hair  became  exceedingly  long 
and  coarse,  and  the  nails  of  his  hands  and  feet 
increased  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  claws 
of  a  bird.  What  an  awful  picture  is  here 
presented  of  the  condition  to  which  the  great 
est  monarch  of  that  age  was  at  once  reduced; 
— what  a  lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
grandeur,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the 
greatest  of  men  on  the  sustaining  arm  of  the 
King  of  kings.     But  the  prophet's  word  was 


at  length  accomplished.  The  heart  of  the 
king  at  length  opened  to  receive,  in  deep  self- 
abasement  and  sincere  repentance,  »he  offers 
of  divine  mercy.  His  understanding  was  re- 
stored, and  he  blessed  and  praised  the  Most 
High  in  sincerity  and  truth.  His  former  cour- 
tiers returned  to  him,  and  he  was  restored  to 
all  the  honours  of  his  throne.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  become,  from  this  memorabledispen- 
sation,  a  converted  man,  and  to  have  died  in 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  true  God.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
shortly  afler  his  restoration  he  issued  a  decree, 
in  which  he  relates  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances of  his  fall  and  restoration;  and  declares 
to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  King  of  heaven, 
"  all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways 
judgment;  and  those  that  walk  in  pride,  he  is 
able  to  abase." 

He  died  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-merodach  ;  who 
reigned  two  years,  and  on  his  assassination 
the  kingdom  fell  to  one  of  the  conspirators, 
Neriglissar,  who  also  was  slain  after  a  reign 
of  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  for  nine 
months  by  his  son  Laborosoarchod.  During 
these  short  reigns  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  prophet  Daniel;  who  probably 
retired  to  private  life,  or  quietly  transacted 
the  duties  of  his  station,  without  mixing  in 
the  folly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed  in  the 
court.  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Belshazzar,  the  grandson  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Daniel  had  a  prophetic  vision,  of 
nearly  the  same  import  as  the  dream  with  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  visited,  unfolding  the 
rise  and  fall  of  successive  empires,  and  at 
length  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
It  may  be  well  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  prophetic  dream,  great  part  of 
which  has  been  so  clearly  accomplished  as  to 
furnish  one  of  the  most  important  proofs  of 
the  inspiration  of  holy  writ.  The  vision  was 
of  four  beasts  arising  in  succession,  which 
were  announced  to  the  prophet  to  designate 
four  kingdoms.  The  first,  like  a  lion  with 
eagle's  wings,  represented  the  Chaldean  mo- 
narchy, fierce  and  aspiring  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, hut  declining  in  strength  under  his 
successors.  The  second  was  a  bear,  holding 
three  ribs  between  its  teeth,  and  representing 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  which  conquered 
Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt.  The  third  was  like 
a  leopard,  with  four  bird's  wings  on  its  back, 
and  four  heads.  This  was  the  Macedonian 
empire,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his 
four  successors.  The  fourth  beast,  dreadful 
and  terrible  and  exceedingly  strong,  with  great 
iron  teeth,  and  ten  horns,  and  which  should 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  tread  it  down, 
and  break  it  to  pieces,  designated  the  Roman 
empire;  which,  in  course  of  time,  extended 
its  iron  sceptre  over  the  whole  known  world, 
and  ivas  eventually  divided  into  ten  kingdoms; 
the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Franks,  (he  Burgun- 
dians,  the  Heruli,  &c,  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  Lombards.  From  among  these 
ten  horns  rose  a  little  horn,  "  before  whom 
there  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up 
by  the  roots."     This  horn  was  also  to  "speak 
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great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  wear 
out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to 
change  times  and  laws;  and  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and 
the  dividing  of  time.  But  the  judgment  shall 
sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to 
consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end." 
After  this  the  saints  were  to  possess  the  king- 
dom. This  little  horn  is  supposed  to  be  the 
power  of  the  Romish  church  ;  which  arose 
from  small  beginnings,  and  presently  eradi- 
cated the  kingdoms  of  the  Heruli,  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  the  Lombards  ;  which  has  been 
characterised  by  the  arrogance  of  its  preten- 
sions to  infallibility,  and  to  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins,  keeping  the  key  of  heaven,  thun- 
dering out  anathemas  and  excommunications 
against  such  as  ventured  to  disobey  its  de- 
crees; which  persecuted  every  appearance  of 
a  profession  of  religion  in  its  primitive  si 
plicity  and  purity,  wearing  out  "  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  ;  and  which  thought  to  change 
times  and  laws,"  by  appointing  holy  days  and 
fasts,  which  had  no  authority  in  scripture,  and 
introducing  doctrines  and  practices  into  the 
church,  which  were  equally  without  founda- 
tion in  the  law  of  God.  The  remainder  of 
this  remarkable  vision  is  still  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  "time  and  times  and  dividing  of  time," 
is  supposed  to  represent  three  and  a  half  pro- 
phetic days,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  papal  power; 
which  was  established  in  the  year  606,  by  a 
decree  of  Phocas  constituting  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The 
coining  of  the  "  Ancient  of  days,"  declared 
to  be  subsequent  to  all  these  changes,  is  still 
wrapt  in  an  unsearchable  futurity  ;  but  the 
Christian  who  now  mourns  over  the  low  estate 
of  the  church  of  God  may  receive  consolation, 
in  the  assurance,  that  in  the  time  appointed  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  •'  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and 
possess  it  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 

Of.a  similar  import  was  another  vision,  with 
which  this  eminent  prophet  was  favoured,  two 
years  afterwards;  in  which  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
ram  with  two  horns;  the  Macedonian  by  a 
he-goat  coming  from  the  west  against  the  ram, 
touching  not.  the  ground,  but  running  to  him 
in  the  fury  of  his  power,  casting  him  down  to 
the  ground,  and  stamping  upon  him.  It  is 
wnrthv  of  observation,  in  reference  to  this 
description,  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition 
against  Persia,  travelled  svith  astonishing  ra- 
pidity; so  that  he  might  be  said  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground.  He  kept  his  troops  on  the 
march  at  their  utmost  speed,  as  if  they  had 
been  pursuing  an  already  vanquished  enemy; 
and,  tor  eleven  days  together,  he  travelled  with 
his  army  over  that  rugged  country  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  a  day.  This  vision  contains 
also  a  prophecy  of  the  duration  of  the  deso- 
lation of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  power. 
The  period  is  said  to  be  two  thousand  three 
hundred  days  or  years.  "  Then  shall  the 
sanctuary  be  cleansed."  This  portion  of  the 
prophecy  evidently  refers  to  events  still  future, 
into  which  it  becomes  us  not  presumptuously 
to  pry.     Daniel  was  much  affected   with  the 


awfulness  of  the  revelation,  and  "  was  sick 
certain  days."  Afterwards,  however,  he  re 
covered,  and  continued  to  transact  the  affair 
of  the  government,   under  King  Belshazzar. 

But  the  time  approached  when  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  was  to  be  visited  with  that  "  sud 
den  destruction"  from  the  Medes,  which  had 
been  so  emphatically  predicted  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before 
(Isaiah,  chap.  xiii.  and  xlvii.)  In  the  eighth 
year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  and  whilst  actually 
besieged  in  his  capital  by  his  enemies  the 
Medes,  he  made  a  great  feast  in  his  palace, 
which  was  attended  by  a  thousand  of  the  chief 
nobles  of  his  empire.  On  this  occasion  the 
sacred  vessels,  which  had  been  brought  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
were  afresh  profaned  by  being  made  use  of 
by  the  king  and  his  licentious  court,  in  drink 
ing  wine,  and  pouring  out  libations  to  their 
false  deities.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  mirth  and  idolatrous  riot,  the'king's  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  awful  ap- 
pearance of  a  supei natural  hand,  writing,  on 
the  wall  of  his  palace,  words  which  he  could 
not  understand.  His  guilty  conscience  was 
struck  with  the  portent  of  evil,  and  his  frame 
trembled  with  fear  and  amazement.  The 
drunken  mirth  and  joy  that  had  reigned  in  the 
palace  were  changed  into  wild  confusion.  The 
affrighted  monarch  sought  the  aid  of  his  ma- 
gicians, to  interpret  the  writing,  but  in  vain. 
They  were  unable  to  read  the  characters, 
(which  were  probably  ancient  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan,) and  much  more  to  interpret  the 
meaning.  At  length  the  queen-mother,  hear- 
ing of  the  strange  occurrence,  came  into  the 
hall,  and  reminded  Belshazzar  of  the  great 
wisdom  of  Daniel,  and  of  his  mysterious 
power  of  "  interpreting  dreams,  showing  of 
hard  sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts." 
It  would  appear  that  Belshazzar,  long  aban- 
doned to  the  pleasures  of  luxury  and  licen- 
tiousness, or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  war, 
had  lost  all  personal  knowledge  of  this  great 
prophet,  who  had  faithfully  served  not  only 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  himself 
also,  in  some  of  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  government.  Daniel  was  accordingly 
called  into  the  king's  presence,  who  eagerly 
promised  him  splendid  honours,  as  the  price 
of  his  communicating  the  awful  secret.  "  Let 
thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,"  replied  the  prophet, 
"  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another;  yet  I  will 
read  the  writing  to  the  king,  and  make  known 
to  him  the  interpretation."  He  reminded  him 
of  the  judgment  that  came  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar for  his  pride,  and  remonstrated  with 
the  king  himself  for  his  continued  disobedience 
and  idolatry.  He  pronounced  this  writing  to 
be  sent  from  Jehovah  as  a  warning  of  what 
was  coming  upon  him.  The  words  were  these: 
"  Mene,  mene  ;  tekel  ;  u-pharsin  ;"  Chaldee 
words,  but  written  in  a  character  not  under- 
stood by  those  present.  Mene  literally  signi- 
fied "  he  is  numbered,"  and  was  repeated  a 
second  time  with  emphatic  force; — tekel,  "  he 
is  weighed;"  u-pharsin,  (from  u,  signifying 
"and,"  and  peres,  or  phares,  "to  divide.) 
"and  they  are  divided."  "This,"  said  the 
prophet,  "  is  the  interpretation: — Mene;  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished   it: 


Tekel;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting.  Peres;  thy  kingdom  is 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 
And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  word 
Persian,  itself  is  deduced  from  this  same 
Chaldee  word,  Peres,  to  break  or  divide. 
This  awful  denunciation  was  not  long  in  being 
accomplished.  The  brazen  gates,  leading 
from  the  river  Euphrates  into  the  city,  had 
that  night,  in  the  confusion  of  the  festival, 
been  left  open,  contrary  to  usual  practice. 
The  besieging  army  of  Cyaxares,  or  Darius, 
king  of  Media,  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew  Cyrus,  general  of  the  Persian  forces, 
had  with  great  labour  succeeded  in  turning 
the  waters  of  the  river  from  the'r  accustomed 
bed,  so  as  suddenly  to  lay  bare  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  thus  opening  for  themselves  an 
easy  road  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  They 
marched  under  cover  of  the  night,  passed  the 
br.izen  gates,  and  completely  surprised  Bel- 
shazzar and  his  people,  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  warning  given  by  the  prophet.  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain,  and  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians obtained  entire  possession  of  this  great 
city,  hitherto  thought,  by  its  too  confident  in- 
habitants, to  be  proof  against  any  assault. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

Meetings  in  Abingdon  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Pennsylvania. 

Abingdon  quarterly  meeting  is  held  at  Ger- 
mantown,  (in  Philadelphia  county,)  on  the  fifth 
day  following  the  first  second  day  in  the  se- 
cond, fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  months,  and 
consists  of  four  monthly  meetings. 

Abingdon  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  the 
last  second  day  in  each  month,  alternately  at 
Shoemakertown  in  the  township  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  at  a  house  alloted  to  the  purpose  on 
the  line  of  Horsham  and  Moreland  townships. 
At  the  first  mentioned  place  in  the  first  month, 
at  the  last  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  con- 
sists of  two  meetings  for  worship,  and  two 
preparative  meetings,  viz. 

Abingdon,  held  at  Shoemakertown  above- 
mentioned,  having  the  midweek  meeting  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  Horsham,  held  at  the  house 
on  Horsham  and  Moreland  line  abovemention- 
ed;   midweek  meeting  also  on  fifth  day. 

Frankford  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  the 
third  day  following  the  last  second  day  in  each 
month,  alternately  at  Frankford  and  German- 
town.  At  Germantown  in  the  first  month;  at 
Frankford  in  the  second,  and  so  on  through 
the  year.  It  consists  of  two  preparative  meet- 
ings, and  three  meetings  for  worship,  viz. 
Frankford  preparative  meeting,  and  meeting 
for  worship,  held  at  Frankford,  having  the 
midweek  meeting  on  fifth  day;  By  berry  meet- 
ing  for  worship,  a  branch  of  Frankford  pre- 
parative meeting,  having  the  midweek  meeting 
on  fourth  day;  and  Germantown  preparative 
meeting,  and  meeting  for  worship,  held  at 
Germantown,  having  the  midweek  meeting 
on  fifth  day. 

Gwynedd  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  fifth 
day  following  the  last  second  day  in  each 
month,  alternately  at  Gwynedd  and  Plymouth; 
at  Plymouth  in  the  first  month,  and  at  Gwyn- 
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edd  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  consists  of 
two  preparative  meetings,  and  meetings  for 
worship,  viz.  Those  of  Gwynedd  and  Ply- 
mouth, both  having  their  midweek  meetings 
on  fifth  day. 

Stroudsburg  monthly  meeting,  held  at 
Stroudsburg,  in  Northampton  county,  on  the 
fifth  day  preceding  the  last  second  day  in  each 
month.  This  consists  of  two  preparative 
meetings,  and  meetings  for  worship,  viz. 
Stroudsburg,  held  at  Stroudsburg,  the  mid 
week  meeting  of  which  is  held  on  fifth  day, 
and  Friendsville,  held  at  Friendsville,  in  Sus- 
quehanna county,  the  midweek  meeting  being 
on  fourth  day. 

All  the  above  meetings  begin  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  except  Abingdon  and  Byberry  parti- 
cular meetings,  which  begin  at  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  Friendsville  meeting  on  first  day, 
which  begins  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  preparative  meetings  are  all  held  on  the 
week  preceding  the  respective  monthly  meet- 
ings, except  Friendsville,  which  is  held  on  the 
first  fourth  day  in  each  month. 


For  "  The  Friend. " 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 

and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 
To  those  who  are  awake — for  there  are  those 
Who  sleep,  and  whose  repose  is  so  profound, 
The  vapours  of  this  world  have  so  obscured 
Their  vision  of  futurity,  and  thrown 
Such  midnight  darkness  o'er  the  realm  of  thought, 
They  scarce  will  waken,  till  the  thrilling  peal 
Of  the  last  trumpet,  tells  that  time's  no  more. 

To  those  who  are  awake,  and  who  have  weighed 
The  worth  of  temporal  and  eternal  things, 
Who  view  the  present  transient  mode  of  being 
As  but  the  infancy  of  life  eternal, 
The  morning  of  a  never  ending  day: — 

And  this  fair  world  with  all  its  chequered  scenes 

Of  sunshine  and  of  shade— of  joy  and  sorrow, 

As  but  a  school  of  discipline  to  train 

The  immortal  spirit  for  its  final  home, — 

To  these,  how  frivolous  and  futile  seem 

The  fleeting  joys,  the  transitory  cares, 

The  fears,  and  wishes,  terminating  here. 

The  idols  of  the  sleepers— wealth,  fame,  power, 
In  senseless  worship  at  whose  crimson'd  shrine, 
Thousands  have  offered,  and  are  hourly  offering 
All  that  can  make  existence  worth  possessing, 
Peace  here,  and  future  everlasting  bliss— 
They  rate  at  their  true  value,  worthless  toys 
Baubles  of  full  grown  children,  shadowy  dreams — 
Luring  the  soul  from  its  high  destination, 
And  whelming  all  its  noblest  hopes  in  dust. 

Yes,  there  are  those  who  sleep — as  tho'  secure 
Their  dream  would  last  for  ever.     Beings  destined 
For  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  wo — 
Are  slumbering  through  the  hour  of  their  probation 
As  tho'  it  were  indeed  an  endless  sleep. 
Wrapping  themselves  in  darkness,  they  have  built 
A  wall  of  brass  between  their  souls  and  heaven — 
And  lo  '.  time  passes  with  impetuous  pinion, 
Wide  yawns  the  grave,  and  death  is  on  his  way, 
And  the  last  trump  may  rouse  them  but  to  hear 
The  righteous  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  pronounce 
The  eternal  doom,  "  Depart;  I  know  ye  not." 

O  that  these  slumberers  in  Egyptian  darkness, 
Might  yet  behold  the  star  of  Bethlehem  rise  ! 
And  turn,  and  listen  to  the  still  small  voice, 
That  whispers  to  the  soul — "  Wake,  thou  that  sleep- 
est, 
Rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 

To  him  who  is  awake — who  bears  in  mind 
His  origin  and  nature,  and  the  purpose 


For  which  Almighty  Goodness  placed  him  here, 

Who  feels  his  own  unworthiness,  and  mourns 

O'er  the  sad  record  of  departed  years— 

The  appalling  catalogue  of  sins  committed, 

Duties  neglected — talents  misapplied — 

Of  slighted  mercies,  and  of  wasted  time, 

How  infinitely  awful  is  the  prospect 

Of  that  eventful,  fast  approaching,  hour, 

When  all  things  here  must  vanish  from  his  view 

What  fearful  scenes  of  everlasting  moment 

Crowd  on  his  vision,  and  distract  his  soul ! 

A  fading  world— a  disembodied  spirit— 

A  final  judgment — an  eternal  doom — 

And,  scarcely  hoping  that  the  flattering  prayer 

May  yet  be  noticed,  all  that  he  can  utter 

Is,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !" 

For  well  he  knows  that  He,  the  eternal  one, 
Hatli  other  attributes  than  that  of  mercy— 
And  that,  howe'er  unwelcome  the  reflection, 
"  A  God  aij.  mercy,  were  a  God  unjust." 


To  him  how  precious  the  consoling  tidings. 
That  help  is  laid  on  one  who  died  to  save, 
In  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  : 
Who,  led  by  love  to  appease  offended  justice, 
Became  himself  the  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Nailing  offences  to  his  cross,  and  giving 
Eternal  life  to  all  who  come  to  him. 
Oh,  well  may  those  who  take  his  yoke  upon  them 
Whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light, 
Exclaim,  in  tones  of  grateful  exultation, 
"  Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory '!    Oh  death  where 
is  thy  sting  ?" 

Oh  Holy  One ! — thy  ransomed  and  redeemed — 
May  well  regard  thee  with  adoring  love 
For  pardon  purchased  with  thy  precious  blood, 
And  mansions  promised  in  the  realms  of  bliss  : 
And  oh !  discarded  every  selfish  thought, 
Well  may  they  love  thee  for  thyself  alone — 
Desiring  to  be  any  thing,  or  nothing, 
As  most  accordant  to  thv  holy  will, 
Lost,  like  the  raindrop  in  the  unfathomed  ocean, 
Their  souls  may  long  to  bo  absorbed  in  Thee ! 
Loving,  because  they  are  constrained  to  love  thee, 
Drawn  to  thy  feet  by  motives  such  as  lead 
The  tottering  infant  to  its  father's  arms — 
Loving,  because  it  is  delight  to  love  thee, 
Believing,  tho'  not  seeing,  and  rejoicing 
"  With  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory." 
Burlington,  JVeie  Jersey,  2d  mo.  Uth,  1834. 


one  hour  which  belongs  to  them.  To  this 
end,  seek  rather  to  ascertain  by  experience 
how  little  will  fully  suffice  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  than  how  much  it  can  safely  bear. 

Let  the  clothing  be  designed  to  cover,  ra- 
ther than  to  adorn  the  person;  and  let  it  be 
only  so  much  in  quantity  as  will  defend  the 
body  from  inclemency,  and  not  to  such  extent 
as  will  enfeeble  its  powers.  Seek  rather  to 
inure  the  body  to  climate,  than  to  defend  it 
entirely  from  the  influence  of  cold  or  heat. 

Let  the  person  be  kept  sacredly  clean,  lest 
the  body  become  infected  from  the  want  of 
ablution,  or  the  mind  become  defiled  by  the 
consciousness  of  an  impure  temple:  for 
"  Even  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid." 

Let  a  holy  chastity  mark  the  conduct  and 
the  conversation  in  every  relation  of  life — lest 
the  frame  should  become  enervated  from  un- 
due bodily  or  mental  excitement. 
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From  the  Aim  rican  Quarterly  Observer. 
DR.  JEFFREY'S   APHORISMS. 

Let  the  day  begin  with  God — that  the  peace- 
ful influence  of  communion  with  him  may 
calm  the  hurried  and  tumultuous  action  of  the 
body,  in  the  performance  of  its  daily  avoca- 
tions. 

Let  the  early  fast  be  broken  by  no  more 
food  than  will  defend  the  body  from  severe 
exhaustion,  in  the  labour  or  pursuit  which  is 
to  follow. 

Let  the  exercise  or  labour  which  is  perform- 
ed be  in  faithful  accordance  with  the  injunc- 
tion, that  the  food  should  be  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow. 

Let  the  principal  food  taken,  be  at  a 
time  when  it  shall  repair  the  parts  and  powers 
which  have  been  consumed  by  previous  exer- 
tion of  body,  or  of  mind,  rather  than  in  an. 
ticipation  of  such  decay  or  waste.  So  that 
the  body  shall  not  suffer  from  the  increased 
effort  of  severe  digestion,  while  it  is  pushed  to 
labour:  and  the  mind  may  not  be  cramped  in 
its  energies  by  a  crowded  system. 

Let  the  sleep  be  regularly  taken,  and  reli 
giously  observed  to  such  extent  as  shall  re 
store  the  nervous  energy  of  the  frame;  but  let 
not  the  bed  rob  God  or  man  of  the  service  of 


We  have  seldom  of  late  made  any  reference 
to  those  who  "  went  out  from  us"  because 
"  they  were  not  of  us,"  but  yet  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  various  and  continued  indi- 
cations of  a  tendency  in  that  people  to  assi- 
milate, or  to  an  amalgamation,  with  Unita- 
rianism.  The  following,  among  other  editorial 
notices,  we  find  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Hicksite  periodical  edited  by  Evan  Lewis. 

"  He  will  also  keep  on  hand,  as  agent  for  the  Bos- 
publishers,  a  general  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  works  issued  from  the  Boston  press,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Unitarian  Christians.  Among  these 
are  tho  writings  of  Wm.  E.  Channing,  Jared  Sparks, 
Noah  Worcester  the  great  advocate  of  peace,  and 
others— men  who  are  excelled  by  no  writers  of  the 
present  age,  in  purity  of  life  and  character,  extent 
and  solidity  of  their  literary  acquirements,  or  in 
beauty  of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction." 

Notice.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  will 
be  held  on  fourth  day,  the  19th  of  the  present 
month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Mulberry  street  meeting  house. 

A  teacher  for  the  boys'  mathematical  school, 
and  one  for  the  reading  department  in  the 
girls'  school,  at  Westtown,  are  wanted.  Apply 
to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch  street,  near 
Fourth  street. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  ultimo,  William 
Rakestraw,  son  of  Joseph  Rakestraw,  of  this  city, 
aged  nearly  nineteen  years.  He  was  an  amiable 
youth,  of  circumspect  life  and  conversation ;  and  his 
indisposition  having  been  of  many  months'  continu- 
ance, he  was  led  to  seek  a  preparation  for  the  awful 
change.  This  it  is  believed,  he  was  favoured  to  attain, 
through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  he  was 
enabled  calmly  to  contemplate  the  approach  of  death, 
experiencing  that  its  sting  had  been  taken  away. 

Departed  this  life,  near  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
10th  mo.  20th,  1833,  Abel  Nicholson,  aged  thirty- 
eight  years,  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Although  the  editor  has  latterly  introduced 
to  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  but  little 
touching  the  separatists,  I  think  it  is  perfect- 
ly proper  to  notice  their  identity  wilh  the 
Unitarians,  evinced  by  the  editor  of  their 
Advocate,  holding  agencies  for  New  England 
unitarian  works.  There  are  other  circum- 
stances which  go  to  the  same  conclusion.  In 
the  trial  at  Trenton,  the  garbled  selections 
which  they  offered,  and  the  arguments  of 
their  counsel,  were  intended  to  prove  that 
our  early  Friends  were  Socinians,  or,  as  now 
called,  unitarians,  and  that  they,  the  Hicks- 
ites,  were  their  legitimate  and  rightful  suc- 
cessors. They  moreover  produced  Brown- 
lee's  works,  and  Cox's  two  enemies  of 
Friends,  as  good  and  valid  evidence  to  the 
same  point.  Thus  in  substance,  saying  to 
the  court,  we  are  unitarians  and  our  primi- 
tive Friends  were  unitarians;  we  are  there- 
fore their  lineal  descendants  and  entitled 
consequently  to  the  property.  But  seven 
competent  judges  decided  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  are  not  unitarians,  and  that  they 
are  the  only  lawful  trustees  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  people  commonly  called 
Quakers,  leaving  the  Hicksites  to  their  dis- 
belief of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
merits  of  his  atonement. 

Asimilarcourse  is  pursuing  by  John  Comly, 
in  a  periodical  publication  which  he  erro- 
neously calls  "•  Friends'  Miscellany."  In 
this,  as  he  can  glean  fragments  and  letters  suit- 
ed to  his  design,  although  never  written  for  pub- 
lication, he  huddles  together  the  names  of  mo- 
dern Friends  and  Hicksites,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  them  to  posterity  as  holding  the  same 
principles.  To  some  of  his  biographical 
sketches  of  Friends,  he  gives  the  Hicksite 
taint,  and  thus  treats  with  singular  injustice 
the  reputation  of  those  who  are  not  here  to 
defend  themselves.  In  one  of  those  sketches, 
Vol.  V.  No.  3,  he  uses  the  following  expres- 
sions, which  go  to  destroy  a  belief  of  the 
Godhead  or  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  The  people,  again,  says  he,  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  chaige,  that   Friends   denied  the 


divinity  of  Christ — for  they  heard,  and  they 
understood  their  doctrines  and  testimony,  that 
he  is  God  ;  that  is,  that  the  "  gospel  spirit" 
or  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth"  Friends  preach  as 
the  universal  and  almighty  Saviour,  is  one 
for  ever  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one."  A  deist,  I  suppose,  would 
not  doubt,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  divine 
and  one  with  God,  but  he  would  promptly 
aver  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  "  Mighty 
God,"  and  thus  deny,  what  all  Christians 
believe,  his  eternal  divinity.  The  spirit  of 
truth  in  man,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
spirit,  but  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Eternal  Word, 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  veiled  in  flesh, 
and  to  insinuate  that,  in  saying,  "I  and  my 
Father  are  one,"  our  Lord  meant  that  he  was 
no  more  than  the  "  gospel  spirit,"  or  "  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit,"  destroys  all  dis- 
tinction between  Him,  who  had  the  spirit 
without  measure,  and  his  creature  to  whom 
it  is  given  by  measure.  This,  however, 
the  Hicksite  creed,  but  not  the  creed  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  Quakers.  The  Hicksite 
says,  "  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  [Jesus]  of 
whom  it  is  declared,  that  he  was  limited  ir 
knowledge,  power  and  action,  possessed  ab 
solutely  the  spirit  of  God  without  measure  ? 
I  believe  not.  He  was  hut  an  instrument 
d  servant  of  God."  "  The  Christ  then 
which  it  concerns  us  to  have  an  interest  in, 
is  not  that  outward  manifestation,  which  was 
mited  in  its  operation  to  a  small  province — 
a  single  nation,  and  to  this  day  known  only 
by  history  to  a  few."  Berean,  a  work  en- 
couraged by  John  Comly. 

The  contrast  between  the  Hicksites  and 
Friends  will  appear  striking,  by  comparing 
with  their  sentiments  the  following  declara- 
tion of  Win.  Penn,  an  author  they  profess  to 
venerate  highly.  "  I  do  heartily  believe,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  everlasting 
God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  that  are 
made  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  the  waters  under  the  earth;  that  he 
is,  as  omnipotent,  so  omniscient  and  omni- 
present, therefore  God."  That  he  alludes  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  plain  from  what  fol- 
lows; "  In  short,  I  say,  both  as  to  this  and 
the  other  points  of  justification,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,"  &c.  Again 
he  says,  "  They,  the  Quakers,  never  said 
that  every  divine  illumination  or  manifestation 
of  Christ,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  was  whole 
God,  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  which  might  ren- 
der them  guilty  of  that  gross  and  blasphemous 
absurdity  some  would  fasten  upon  them  :  but 
that  God  who  is  light,  or  the  word  Christ, 
who  is  light,  styled  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven  and  the  quickening  spirit, 


who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  hath 
enlightened  mankind,  with  a  measure  of  saving 
light,"  &c.  John  Comly,  I  understand,  pro- 
fesses a  scruple  against  suing  or  defending  at 
law,  but  if  he  can  pass  oft"  orthodox  Friends 
as  unitarians,  in  company  with  his  Hicksite 
brethren,  he  may  think  he  performs  an  es- 
sential service  to  their  cause,  and  by  con- 
founding them,  aid  the  Hicksite  claim  to  the 
property  of  Friends. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  vice-chancellor  in 
England,  respecting  certain  charities  which 
the  unitarians  there  had  kindly  taken  charge  of, 
goes  to  show,  that  no  sophistical  attempts  to 
confound  infidelity  and  Christianity  can  avail, 
when  brought  to  the  scrutiny  and  legal  inves- 
tigation of  an  independent  discriminating 
tribunal,  and  that  when  fully  developed  in  their 
rue  shades,  the  unitarians  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  property  which  was  designed 
for  believers  in  Christ's  gospel.  The  course 
adopted  by  the  chancellor  to  ascertain  the 
principles  of  the  claimants,  while  it  inge- 
niously rends  the  flimsy  covering  thrown  over 
their  anti-Christian  sentiments,  fully  confirms 
the  propriety  of  the  ground  taken  by  Justices 
Ewing  and  Drake,  to  test  the  rights  of  the 
Hicksites — and  which  was  also  followed  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  affirming  the  decision. 


From  the  "  New  York  Observer." 
LADY    HEWLEY'S    CHARITIES* 

Decision  of  the  Vice- Chancellor. 

We  give  below,  from  our  London  maga- 
zine, the  decision  of  the  vice-chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  important  case  of  the  attor- 
ney-general vs.  Shore,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  last  communications  of  our  London 
correspondent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  vice- 
chancellor  decides  that  persons  holding  what 
are  called  Unitarian  opinions,  are  not  "  godly 
preachers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel,"  and  there- 
fore, are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Ladv 
Hewley's  charities.  The  principle  settled  in 
this  case  applies  to  many  other  endowments 
held  by  Unitarians  in  England.  Of  228  Uni- 
tarian  chapels  in  Great  Britain  in  1825,  178 
(four  fifths   of    the    whole)   were    originally 

thodox ;    and   the    Unitarians    themselves 

rnit  that  "  one  half"  of  the  stipends  paid  to 
the  ministers  of  their  chapels  proceeds  from 
old  endowments ! 

His  honour,  after  having  heard  counsel  in 
this  interesting  case,  addressed  the  court  as 
follows: 

Before  I  deliver  my  opinion  on  this  trust 
deed,  I  must  say  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
if  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  thought  hardly 
of  Unitarians  (personally  considered;)  on  the 
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contrary,  there  are  individuals  among  them 
whom  I  have  known  in  years  past,  toward 
whom  I  felt  the  greatest  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship. The  question  is  not,  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  be  called  Christians  or  not,  but 
merely  from  what  appears  in  the  trust  deeds 
of  Lady  Hewley,  after  having  received  such 
evidence  as  has  now  been  produced  of  what 
her  sentiments  were,  can  Unitarians  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  her  cha- 
rities? In  the  first  deed  she  thus  describes 
the  objects  of  her  bounty:  "  Poor  and  godly 
preachers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel ;"  a  descrip- 
tion which  was  evidently  meant  to  apply  also 
to  persons  receiving  exhibitions.  The  will 
of  her  husband,  Sir  John  Hewley,  dated  June 
24,  1682,  contains  these  words  :  "  I  commend 
my  spirit  to  God  that  gave  it,  hoping  to  find 
mercy  to  me  a  sinner,  and  to  be  saved  by  the 
only  merits  and  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  alone  Saviour  and  Redeemer."  Lady 
Hewley's  will,  dated  July  9,  1707,  contains 
these  expressions  :  "  I  commit  my  immortal 
scull  into  the  hands  of  my  dear  Redeemer,  to 
be  washed  in  his  blood,  and  made  meet  to  be 
partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints." 
From  these  wills  it  appears  that  the  parties 
not  onjy  believed  in  the  divinity  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  looked  for  salvation  through  his 
merits,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  understands  that  he  is  the  Redeemer 
— that  he  has  paid  the  price,  in  consideration 
of  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  remit  the 
sins  of  all  that  turn  to  him.  [His  honour 
then  read  similar  phrases  from  the  will  of 
Dr.  Colton,  her  ladyship's  chaplain,  and  the 
first  minister  of  St.  Saviour  Gate  chapel  in 
York,  where  Lady  Hewley  attended  till  her 
death.] 

The  second  deed  (of  1707,)  directed  cer- 
tain rules  and  orders  to  be  observed,  which, 
though  they  were  no  part  of  the  deed,  are 
allowed  to  be  coeval  and  of  equal  force. 
These  rules  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of 
Bowles'  catechism.  That  catechism  I  must 
consider  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
as  including  not  only  the  questions  and  an- 
swers themselves,  but  also  the  texts  referred 
to  in  the  margin,  in  proof  and  support  of  the 
answers.     I  quote  the  following: — 

What  was  the  sin  of  our  first  parents?  Eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit. 

What  was  the  fruit  of  that  eating?  It  filled 
the  world  with  sin  and  sorrow. 

In  what  condition  is  the  posterity  of  our 
first  parents  born?  In  a  sinful  and  miserable 
condition. 

Wast  thou  born  in  that  condition?  Yes  ;  I 
was  conceived  in  sin,  and  am  by  nature  a 
child  of  wrath  as  well  as  others. 

Hath  thy  life  been  better  than  thy  birth  ? 
No  ;  I  have  added  sin  to  sin,  and  made  myself 
above  measure  sinful. 

What  if  thou  shouldst  die  in  the  condition 
thou  wast  born  and  bred  in?  I  should  perish 
everlastingly. 

Is  there  no  way  to  get  out  of  this  condition? 
Yes. 

Is  it  to  be  done  by  any  power  or  righteous- 
ness of  thy  own  ?  No  ;  but  God  in  his  rich 
mercy  hath  appointed  a  way. 


What  way  hath  God  appointed?  Only  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  Jesus  Christ?  The  Son  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 

In  the  margin  there  is  seen  a  reference  to 
that  very  singular  passage,  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
which,  according  to  the  reading  in  use  at  that 
time,  could  not  by  possibility  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  person  of  the  divinity  of 
our  Redeemer: 

"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  &c. 

No  human  being  can  doubt  that  text  con 
veys  not  merely  that  the  office  of  our  Saviour 
is  divine,  not  merely  that  his  mission  was  d." 
vine,  as  stated  in  these  answers,  but  that  his 
person  was  divine. 

Another  question  is — 

In  what  order  doth  God  work  faith  by  the 
word?  First  he  shows  men  their  sins,  and  then 
their  Saviour. 

Why  doth  he  observe  this  order?  That 
Christ  may  be  more  precious  to  the  soul. 

How  doth  faith  work  love?     It  lays  hold 
on   the  infinite  love  of  Christ,  and  work 
mutual  love  in  us. 

This  expression,  the  infinite  love  of 
Christ,  conveys  the  idea  of  his  divinity 
since  none  but  a  divine  being  can  manifest 
infinite  love. 

[His  honour  here  referred  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committees  of  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons,  on  the  state  of  education 
in  Ireland,  in  1824-25,  by  a  presbyterian  mi- 
nister from  Belfast,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  those  commonly  called  presbyterians 
held,  with  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  only  effectual  means  of  soften- 
ing the  hearts  of  men,  and  inducing  them  to 
turn  to  God,  was  a  view  of  his  love  in  per- 
mitting his  Son  to  appear  on  earth  as  a  man, 
and  suffer  for  their  sins.] 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  suppose,  knowing 
that  this  lady  was  not  a  conformist,  that  she 
meant  by  "  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  holy 
gospel,"  those  persons  not  being  members  of 
the  church  of  England  who  entertained  the 
firmest  belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Redeem- 
er's person,  and  also  the  firmest  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  because  of 
the  universality  of  sin,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  original  sin  ;  and  that  she  would,  as 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  stated,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  her  charity  being  given  to  the 
sustentation  of  persons  who  do  not  believe 
these  doctrines,  but  have  actually  preached 
against  them. 

I  must  say  fhat  I  do  not  recollect  a  case 
ever  argued  with  greater  ingenuity  and  talent 
by  all  the  members  of  the  bar  concerned  in 
it  than  that  has  been.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  principal  object  of  this  lady  was  to 
assist  a  class  of  ministers  who  would  them- 
selves be  supporters  of  what  has  been  called 
the  great  principle  of  presbyterianism — an 
uncontrolled  method  of  disseminating  their 
faith  without  being  bound  to  any  terms  ex- 
cept those  contained  in  scripture.  It  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  book  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  (the  improved  version  of  the 
New  Testament,)  affords  a  strong  inferential 


proof  that  persons  who  assist  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  that  book  could  not  them- 
selves be  "  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  holy 
gospel,"  even  within  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  has  been  given  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants.  I  think  it  is  utterly  im- 
material whether  a  creed  is  to  be  expressed 
in  a  form  of  words,  or  whether  a  thing,  called 
a  translation  is  to  be  propounded,  in  which, 
for  the  plain  and  literal  sense  of  the  original 
words,  other  terms  are  substituted,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  doctrine.  I 
can  easily  understand  that  where  the  literal 
meaning  is  doubtful,  a  different  translation 
might  be  suggested,  as  our  translators  have 
done  in  the  margin  of  the  authorised  version. 
I  can  also  conceive  of  many  cases  where  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language  will  not  admit 
of  a  literal  rendering  word  for  word  from  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  original ;  but  I  should  think 
that  where  parties  have  obviously  and  syste- 
matically gone  out  of  their  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose not  of  giving  or  intending  to  give  a 
literal  translation,  but  for  the  purpose,  I 
should  say,  of  misleading  the  ignorant  reader, 
those  persons  must  be  considered  in  effect  as 
intending  to  impose  a  creed  on  the  unlearned 
reader,  and  not  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
judging  for  himself  according  to  the  pure 
word  of  God  contained  in  the  original  scrip- 
ture. 

I  make  these  observations  in  consequence 
of  the  translation  given  in  this  book  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  shows  most  clearly  that  the  persons 
who  composed  the  translation — if  it  may  be 
called  a  translation — did  not  intend  to  lender 
a  true  and  faithful  version  of  the  original 
text.  [His  honour,  after  observing  that  it 
was  quite  evident  the  authors  of  this  work 
affected  extreme  accuracy,  proceeded  to  spe- 
cify several  instances  of  gross  mistranslation.] 
"  I  have  taken  these,"  he  said,  "as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  and  after  examining  va- 
rious other  passages,  am  constrained  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a 
translation  which  can  be  considered  more  ar- 
bitrary, fanciful,  dishonest,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  more  false  than  this  work.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  my  Lady  Hewley  would  have 
thought  it  the  worst  calamity  that  could  have 
happened  to  her,  that  persons  should  be  en- 
titled to  participate  in  her  charity,  who,  while 
they  professed  to  call  themselves  godly 
preachers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel,  could  give 
their  sanction  to  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  which  even  on  the  principle 
stated  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  that 
of  the  presbyterians — free  discussion  and 
mere  appeal  to  the  scriptures  as  a  standard, 
would  disqualify  them.  But  we  find  lhatMr. 
Wellbeloved,  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  another  gen- 
tleman, are  subscribers  to  the  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, which,  as  the  report  states,  circu- 
lates their  improved  version,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  sufficiently  made  out  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  no  person  who  believes  as  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved states  that  he  does  believe,  and  acts  as 
he  does  act,  in  supporting  this  association, 
can  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  charity  of  Lady 
Hewley;  and  the  administration  of  her  cha- 
rity ought  not  longer  to  remain  in  the  hands 
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of  persons  who  think  and  act  as  he  does.  No 
individuals  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour's person,  or  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  are  entitled  to  participate  in  Lady  Hew- 
ley's  charity.  The  present  trustees  must  be 
removed;  and  also  the  trustees  of  the  hosp' 
tal,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  she  intended  to 
have  that  superintended  by  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent sect." 

His  honour  decided  that  the  costs  of  all 
parties  should  be  paid  out  of  the  money  in 
court,  and  that  a  scheme  should  be  made  by 
the  master  for  the  distribution  of  the  remain- 
ing funds. 


SCENES  IN   RUSSIA. 
(Continued  from  page  138.) 

Before  dismissing  Elliott's  entertaining 
Journal,  we  shall  add  to  the  extracts  already 
given,  part  of  his  account  of  the  ancient  ca- 
pital and  residence  of  the  Czars,  the  renown- 
ed Moscow. 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  between  the 
rival  cities  of  Russia  has  been  Macadamised ; 
but.  for  an  extent  of  two  hundred  wersts  the 
old  one,  though  half  broken  up,  remains.  In 
this  part  the  motion  of  a  carriage  becomes 
almost  insupportable.  Though  the  diligence 
is  as  well  arranged  as  it  can  be,  and  thickly 
wadded  with  cotton,  yet  the  contusions  re- 
ceived are  neither  slight  nor  few.  Russian 
travellers  always  take  care  to  provide  them- 
selves with  pillows.  Not  expecting  that  the 
agitation  of  the  coach  would  render  such  a 
precaution  absolutely  necessary,  I  failed  to 
do  so  ;  and  had  it  not  happened  that  my 
Greek  companion  carried  with  him  three,  I 
think  I  should  scarcely  have  reached  Moscow 
without  an  accident.  The  road  was  originally 
made  of  trees  placed  side  by  side.  Some  of 
these  exist  no  more.  The  gap  remains  un- 
filled ;  and  incessant  jolting  gives  one  a 
speedy  surfeit  of  travelling  in  this  half  civil- 
ised country.  On  each  side  a  space  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  is  kept  clear  as  pas- 
turage for  cattle  travelling  from  the  south  of 
Russia  to  the  capital:  a  provision  without 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  effect  such 
tedious  marches.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
dreary  than  the  country  through  which  we 
passed.  On  the  west  of  the  little  elevation 
called  the  Walday  mountains,  the  long  plain 
is  scarcely  broken  by  a  single  hillock.  Thick 
woods  of  fir  and  beds  of  sand  are  varied  only 
now  and  then  by  patches  of  vegetation  or  a 
straggling  village.  On  the  east  of  the  Wal- 
day there  is  more  cultivation,  with  some  va- 
riety in  the  foliage,  but  the'  same  dull  mono- 
tonous level.  Were  it  not  for  the  difference 
of  temperature  and  costume,  the  traveller 
might  fancy  himself  crossing  the  sandy  plains 
of  India.  Nor  would  midnight  sounds  un- 
deceive him,  for  he  would  hear  the  same 
howl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  same  shriek  of  the 
owl.  Bears  are  more  numerous  here  than 
there;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  jackal, 
whose  noisy  troops  maintain  perpetual  and 
discordant  yells  in  the  east,  is  a  native  of 
Russia. 

For  ninety-four  hours  I  had  been  shut  up 


alone  in  the  diligence,  without  any  longer 
respite  than  the  time  allotted  to  meals  during 
the  changes  of  horses,  which  recurred  about 
once  in  four  hours;  and  thoroughly  was  I 
disgusted  with  the  road  and  the  country,  when 
Moscow  dawned  on  my  sight;  but  no  sooner 
had  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  venerable  city, 
with  her  gorgeous  palaces,  her  magnificent 
array  of  domes  and  cupolas,  crowned  with 
glittering  crosses,  and  interspersed  with  Go- 
thic and  Tartar  towers,  than  I  felt  that  the 
toils  of  the  journey  were  far  more  than  com- 
pensated. The  effect  was  like  enchantment. 
A  vast  assemblage  of  buildings  belonging  to 
every  order  of  architecture  lay  before  me, 
and  an  equal  number  whose  structure  has 
been  governed  by  no  rules  whatever.  In  the 
centre,  on  an  elevated  spot,  rises  a  pyramid 
of  cupolas,  each  attaining  from  position  an 
altitude  higher  than  its  neighbour,  till  the 
whole  terminates  in  the  soaring  summits  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  On  every 
side  the  eye  roams  over  a  profusion  of  towers, 
cupolas,  and  Byzantine  domes.  These  last 
predominate,  and  form  the  characteristic  of 
Moscow,  which  stands  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  great  quarters  of  the  world. 
Now,  while  the  solid  battlements  and  Gothic 
towers  before  my  window  carry  back  my  mind 
to  days  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  the  mass  of 
cupolas,  so  familiar  to  an  eastern  traveller, 
leads  me  forward  in  imagination  to  the  heart 
of  Asia.  I  see  the  sentries  looking  out  for 
fires  from  their  turreted  heights  of  observa- 
tion, and  for  a  moment  fancy  them  the  priests 
of  Islam  standing  on  the  minarets  of  the 
mosque.  I  listen  to  their  deep  sonorous  cry 
that  "  All  is  well,"  and  the  solemn  wazan,  or 
Mahomedan  summons  to  prayer,  seems  to 
sound  in  my  ears,  which  declares,  "  There  is 
no  God  but  the  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
Prophet."  Such  an  illusion,  however,  quick- 
ly vanishes;  and  my  eye  rests  with  pleasure 
on  the  gilded  crosses  which  surmount  the 
fallen  crescents,  proclaiming  from  the  glitter- 
ing top  of  every  oriental  dome,  that  a  greater 
than  Mahomet  is  worshipped  within  the 
walls  of  these  temples,  where  the  eternal 
Son  is  recognised  as  co-equal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  adds  to  the  picturesque  nature  of  the 
view.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  analyse 
the  tout  ensemble,  and  describe  the  details 
which  form  so  remaikable  a  whole.  Perhaps 
your  recollections  of  Constantinople  will  en- 
able you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  city;  but  even  in  Constanti- 
nople that  strange  variety  is  not  exhibited 
which  here  prevails.  Dr.  Clarke  humorously 
observes,  "One  might  imagine  all  the  states 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by 
way  of  representative,  to  Moscow:  and  under 
this  impression  the  eye  is  presented  with  de- 
puties from  the  countries  holding  congress  ; 
timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic  ; 
plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ;  painted 
walls  from  the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia  ; 
pagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas  from  China; 


cabarets  from  Spain  ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and 
public  offices  from  France;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Na- 
ples; and  warehouses  from  Wapping."  This 
is  a  happy  idea  of  the  most  amusing  of  tra- 
vellers. The  only  deputy  who  has  missed 
his  way  is  the  minaret  from  India.  That  ele- 
gant form  of  eastern  architecture  appears  to 
be  entirely  wanting  ;  its  place  is  supplied  by 
Gothic  and  Tartar  towers.  The  former  are 
as  modern  as  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  introduced  them  from  western  Europe. 
The  latter  are  very  ancient.  They  are  round; 
and  instead  of  decreasing  pyramidically  to  the 
top,  they  pass  by  sudden  transitions  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  diameter. 

All  the  churches,  and  many  of  the  secular 
public  buildings,  are  surmounted  by  five  bulb- 
ous domes,  of  which  the  centre  is  the  largest. 
This  is  generally  gilded,  while  the  four  smaller 
are  either  gilt  or  green.  As  mosques  in  the 
time  of  the  khans  had  always  five  cupolas, 
that  number  (which  may  be  traced,  I  think, 
to  the  Mahomedans'  veneration  of  Mahomet 
and  his  four  followers  and  successors  in 
power)  is  still  retained  ;  nor  is  the  emblem 
of  Islam  laid  aside,  but  placed,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  a  position  indicative  of 
subjection  to  the  cross.  The  bulbous  dome 
does  not  rise  immediately  from  the  building, 
as  in  the  mosques  of  Hindoostan;  but  rests 
on  a  dwarf  tower,  such  as  I  have  observed  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Above  the  dome  is  a 
gilded  ball  on  which  a  crescent  stands.  From 
the  centre  of  this  arises  a  gilt  cross,  orna- 
mented at  the  extremities  with  stars,  from 
which  chains  depend,  and  are  fastened  in  op- 
posite directions  to  the  dome,  for  the  support 
and  security  of  the  massive  superstructure. 

The  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different 
parts  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  it  any  general  character,  except  that 
of  strange  and  peculiar  variety.  Sometimes 
you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  noble  street  in 
London,  out  of  which  you  suddenly  turn  into 
a  dirty  Arab  bazaar.  Here,  you  meet  with 
a  city  of  Byzantine  mosques;  there,  with  the 
hovels  of  a  tribe  of  Jews.  Now  you  are  in 
a  large  overgrown  village  of  cottages,  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  palaces.  In  one  part, 
you  gaze  with  interest  on  styles  of  architec- 
ture which  hitherto  you  have  fancied  only 
Spain  or  Venice  could  exhibit.  In  another, 
flowing  beards  and  turbaned  heads  remind 
you  that  you  are  in  the  "  Street  of  Tartars." 
Before  the  conflagration  of  1812,  the  inha- 
bited dwellings  amounted  to  nine  thousand; 
of  which  six  thousand  were  consumed.  Eight 
thousand  have  been  built  within  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  ;  so  that  Moscow  now  contains 
more,  by  one  fifth,  than  it  did  before  the 
French  invasion.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
constructed  of  brick  ;  but  many  wooden  ones 
remain.  The  streets  are  neither  wide  nor 
straight;  and  are  badly  paved  with  a  kind  of 
flint  supplied  by  the  bed  of  the  Moskva. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  containing  articles  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Those  that  predomi- 
nate in  all,  are  curiosities  from  China,  and 
copies  of  old  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
schools,  with  some  few  originals. 
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The  view  from  (he  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi, 
(or  John  the  Great,)  is  very  striking.  In  the 
foreground,  the  Moskva  and  some  tributary 
streams  flow  in  a  winding  course  through  a 
dense  mass  of  buildings  topped  with  towers, 
domes,  and  steeples,  whose  bright  green  and 
gold,  reflecting  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun, 
beautifully  contrast  with  the  deep  azure  of  the 
sky.  In  the  centre  arises  a  pyramid  of  glit- 
tering cupolas.  On  every  side  a  multitude  of 
turrets  and  domes  arrest  attention  by  their 
novel  combinations.  The  neutral  tint  of 
most  of  the  buildings  sets  off  to  advantage 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  some  of  the  pa- 
laces ;  and  groups  of  trees,  bright  in  the  ver- 
dure of  summer,  scattered  throughout,  spread 
over  this  enchanting  view  a  freshness  sought 
for  in  vain  in  any  other  city.  The  whole  ap- 
pears like  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mosaic, 
wherein  all  colours  are  blended,  while  vivid 
hues  of  green,  silver,  and  gold  predominate; 
and  confirm  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the 
scene  is  more  than  half  oriental.  Still,  to  the 
bizarrerie  of  an  eastern  capital  are  superadded 
the  solidity  of  European  work,  the  elegance 
of  refined  taste,  and  the  reality  of  splendour; 
qualities  essentially  wanting  in  Mahomedan 
architecture.  The  horizon  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  vast  plain,  and  on  one  side 
by  a  gentle  elevation,  called  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  where  Napoleon's  army  encamped 
when  first  they  saw  the  city.  A  battle  was 
fought  on  this  spot.  I  rode  over  it  yesterday. 
There  is  no  blood-stained  earth,  and  the 
bones  that  once  bleached  there  are  no  longer 
seen.  The  plain  is  cultivated,  and  nature 
smiles  around.  Yet  who  can  visit  it  without 
emotion  1  From  the  grave  of  a  tyrant's  am- 
bition and  a  nation's  strength,  a  voice  is 
heard,  which  tells  that  "  the  glory  of  man  is 
as  grass."  This  place  which  once  knew  the 
conqueror  of  Europe,  "  shall  know  him  no 
more." 

In  the  centre  of  Moscow  stands  the  krem- 
lin.  It  is  an  irregular  polygon,  full  of  build- 
ings, and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  flanked 
with  tall  Tartar  towers  topped  with  spires. 
The  wall  resembles  that  encircling  the  palace 
of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi;  except  that  this 
is  of  brick,  whereas  the  latter  is  built  of  red 
granite;  and  the  material,  together  with  its 
superior  height,  presents  a  more  imposing  as- 
pect. Part  of  the  kremlin  was  consumed  in 
the  conflagration  of  1812;  but  it  has  been 
renewed  with  such  successful  imitation  of  the 
original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  mo- 
dern from  the  ancient  structure.  The  wall 
was  once  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  which 
separated  it  from  the  town.  This  now  exists 
only  in  part,  and  the  fortifications  are  weak; 
but  as  the  sight  of  them  recalls  to  memory 
the  exploits  they  have  witnessed  in  bloody 
wars  against  the  Mongols,  Poles,  Lithuani- 
ans, and  French,  they  derive  no  little  inter- 
est from  historical  associations. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  Moscow, 
who  kindly  devoted  two  days  to  escort  me 
about  the  city,  told  me  that  when  the  maga- 
zine exploded  in  1812,  the  whole  of  that  side 
of  the  kremlin  was  shivered  except  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  gates,  called  Nikolski,  over 
which  St.  Nicholas  presided  in  a  glass  case. 


Every  window  in  the  house  of  my  friendly 
conductor,  which  is  two  miles  off,  was  bro- 
ken ;  but  the  saint's  glass  escaped  the  gene- 
ral destruction.  The  opportunity  of  extolling 
his  power  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  priests 
discovered  that  he  had  wrought  a  miracle  in 
behalf  of  his  picture ;  and,  of  course,  his 
glory  was  reflected  on  his  ministering  ser- 
vants, bringing  down  blessings  in  the  form  of 
increased  pecuniary  oblations.  But  supersti- 
tion does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  fact, 
which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  Having 
entered  the  kremlin,  you  find  yourself  in  an 
area  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  studded 
with  buildings  of  strange,  grotesque  forms, 
and  of  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to 
Moscow.  Every  spot  in  this  venerable  cita- 
del has  witnessed  some  gallant  exploit ;  nor 
is  there  a  battlement  that  has  not  sheltered 
many  a  brave  defender  of  his  country.  Some 
of  the  buildings  may  be  called  barbarous, 
and  none  of  them  are  in  conformity  with 
English  ideas  of  elegance  or  beauty ;  but 
there  is  something  exceedingly  striking  in  the 
multitude  of  little  cupolas,  tall  slender  spiles, 
and  curious  towers,  that  meet  the  eye,  toge- 
ther with  the  variety  of  colouring  in  which 
they  are  exhibited.  The  chief  edifices  are 
the  ancient  palaces  of  the  czars  and  of  the 
patriarchs,  with  three  other  imperial  palaces; 
the  cathedrals  of  the  annunciation  and  as- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  that  of  St.  Michael 
and  two  others;  the  treasury;  the  arsenal; 
the  senate  house  ;  and  two  convents. 


KILLING  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Wo  have  translated  the  following  account  of  the 
mode  of  killing  the  Hippopotamus,  in  Dongola,  from 
the  Travels  of  Dr.  Edward  Ruppell,  a  careful  ol 
server  and  a  trust-wortl.y  writer.  Dongola  is 
narrow  strip  of  country,  lying  on  both  sides  of  tl 
Nile,  and  extending  southward  from  19°  43'  of  norl 
latitude  for  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  mile 
measured  along  the  course  of  the  stream. 

The  harpoon,  with  which  the  natives  attack  tl 
hippopotamus,  terminates  in  a  flat  oval-shaped  piet 
of  iron,  three-fourths  of  the  outer  rim  of  which  are 
sharpened  to  a  very  fine  edge.  To  the  upper  part 
of  this  iron  one  end  of  a  long  stout  cord  is  fastened, 
and  the  other  is  tied  to  a  thick  piece  of  light  wood. 
The  hunters  attack  the  animal  either  by  day  or  by 
night,  but  they  prefer  daylight,  as  it  enables  th 
better  to  escape  from  the  assaults  of  their  furious 
enemy.  One  part  of  the  rope,  with  the  shaft  of  the 
harpoon,  the  hunter  takes  in  his  right  hand  ;  in  the 
left,  he  holds  the  rest  of  the  rope  and  the  piece  of 
wood.  Thus  armed,  he  cautiously  approaciies  the 
animal  when  he  is  asleep,  during  the  day,  on  some 
small  island  in  the  river;  or  he  looks  for  him  at 
night,  when  the  hippopotamus  is  likely  to  come  out 
of  the  water  to  graze  in  the  corn-fields.  When  the 
huntsman  is  about  seven  paces  from  the  beast,  he 
throws  the  spear  with  all  his  might,  and  if  ho  is  a 
good  marksman,  the  iron  pierces  through  the  thick 
hide,  burying  itself  in.  the  flesh  deeper  than  the  barbed 
point.  The  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  water; 
and,  though  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon  may  bo  broken, 
the  piece  of  wood  that  is  attached  to  the  iron  floats 
on  Lite  surface,  and  shows  what  direction  he  takes. 
There  is  great  danger  if  the  hippopotamus  spies  the 
huntsman  before  he  can  throw  his  spear.  He  then 
springs  forward  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  crushes 
him  at  once  in  his  wide  open  mouth  ;  an  instance 
of  which  took  place  while  we  were  in  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  fairly  struck,  the  hunts- 
men, in  their  small  canoes,  cautiously  approach  the 
floating  wood,  and  after  fastening  a  strong  rope  to 
it,  they  hasten  with  the  other  end  towards  the  large 
boat  which  contains  their  companions.    The  hunts- 


men now  pull  the  rope,  when  the  monster,  irritated 
by  the  pain,  seizes  the  boat  with  his  teeth,  and  some- 
times succeeds  in  crushing  or  overturning  it.  In  the 
meantime  his  assailants  are  not  idlo  :  four  or  five 
more  harpoons  arc  plunged  into  him,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  drag  the  beast  close  up  to  the  boat,  so  as 
to  give  him  less  room  to  plunge  about  in.  Then 
they  try  to  divide  the  ligamentum  jugi*  with  a  sharp 
weapon,  or  to  pierce  his  skull.  Since  the  body  of  a 
full-grown  hippopotamus  is  too  bulky  to  be  pulled 
out  of  the  water  without  a  great  number  of  hands, 
they  generally  cut  him  tip  in  the  water  and  bring 
the  pieces  to  land.  In  the  province  of  Dongola,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of  these  animals  are  killed  in 
a  year :  from  1821  to  1823,  inclusive,  nine  were  killed, 
out  of  which  number  we  despatched  four. 

The  flesh  of  a  young  hippopotamus  is  very  good, 
but  the  full-grown  ones  are  generally  too  fat.  They 
weigh  as  much  as  four  or  five  oxen.  The  hide  is 
made  into  excellent  whips,  and  will  furnish  from 
350  to  500.     No  use  is  made  of  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  hippopotami  which  we  killed  was  a 
very  old  fellow,  and  of  an  enormous  size;  measuring 
13£  French  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  His  incisive  teeth  were  26  French  inches 
long,  measured  from  the  root  to  the  point,  along  the 
outer  bending.  We  fought  with  him  four  good  hours 
by  night,  and  were  very  near  losing  our  large  boat, 
and  probably  our  lives  too,  owing  to  the  fury  of  the 
animal.  As  soon  as  he  spied  the  huntsmen  in  the 
small  canoe,  whose  business  it  was  to  fasten  the  long 
tope  to  the  float,  he  dashed  at  them  with  all  his 
might,  dragged  the  canoe  with  him  under  the  water, 
and  smashed  it  in  pieces.  The  two  huntsmen  with 
difficulty  escaped.  Of  twenty-five  musket  balls  aimed 
at  the  head,  from  a  distance  of  about  five  feet,  only 
one  pierced  the  skin  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  :  at 
each  snorting  the  animal  spouted  out  large  streams 
of  blood  on  the  boat.  The  rest  of  the  balls  stuck  in 
the  thick  hide.  At  last  we  availed  ourselves  of  a 
swivel;  but  it  was  not  till  we  had  discharged  five 
balls  from  it  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  had 
done  most  terrible  damage  to  the  head  and  body, 
that  the  colossus  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  increased  the  danger  of  the  contest;  for 
this  gigantic  animal  tossed  our  boat  about  in  the 
stream  at  his  pleasure;  and  it  was  at  a  fortunate 
moment  indeed  for  us  that  he  give  up  the  struggle, 
as  he  had  carried  us  into  a  complete  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  none  of 
our  crew  had  observed. 

For  want  of  proper  weapons  the  natives  cannot 
kill  a  hippopotamus  of  this  size  :  all  they  can  do,  to 
drive  him  from  their  fields,  is,  to  make  a  little  noise 
in  the  night,  and  keep  up  fires  at  different  spots. 
These  animals,  from  their  voracity,  are  a  curse  to  a 
whole  district;  and  in  some  places  they  are  so  bold, 
that  they  will  not  quit  the  fields  which  they  are  lay- 
ing waste,  till  a  great  number  of  men  come  out  with 
poles  and  loud  cries  to  attempt  to  drive  them  away. 
—  The  Penny  Magazine. 


*  The  suspensory  ligament,  (an  elastic  substance,) 
which  holds  the  heads  of  quadrupeds  in  their  places, 
so  as  to  allow  a  free  movement  downwards,  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  all  those  whose  heads  are  of  great 
weight. 


Died,  on  first  day  morning,  the   2d   instant,  Re- 
becca B.,  daughter  of  Peter  Thomson,  of  this  city,  in 


the  26th  year  of  her-age. 

Died,  on  the  23d  of  second  month,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Marple  township,  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
ylvania,  Samuel  Pancoast,  an  elder,  member  of 
Chester  monthly  meeting,  and  Springfield  particular 
neeting,  in  tho  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  Edmeston,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
7th  of  1st  month  last,  Benjamin  S.  Hoao,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  age.  He  patiently  endured  a  lingering 
disease,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  a  bleesed  immor- 
tality. 

Died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude,  on  the  5th  of  2d  month,  1834, 
Cynthia  C.  Cornell,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
JOHN  GRATTON. 

(Concluded  from  page  160.) 

After  his  return  from  Scotland,  John  Gratton 
spent  some  time  about  home,  where  truth  pros 
pered  and  the   number  of  Friends  greatly  in- 
creased.    About  forty  families  emigrated  to 
America  from   the  monthly  meeting  to  which 
he  belonged,  and   though  it  was  considerably 
reduced   in    number   thereby,    yet   they  were 
enabled  to  keep  up  their  meetings.     In  1695, 
he  felt  his  mind  engaged  in  gospel  love  to  visit 
his   brethren   in   Ireland,  and    went  to  West 
Chester  with  a  view  of  embarking,  but  found 
that  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on   the  ship 
ping.     Being  thus  prevented  from  prosecuting 
his  concern  at  that  time,  he  visited  Friends  in 
several  of  the   counties   in   England,  and  at 
tended  the  yearly  meeting  at  London,  in  1696. 
Returning  thence   with   his  wife,  he   spent 
few    days   at    home,  and,  in   company   with 
George   Rooke,    set   out   again   for  Ireland. 
They  embarked   at   Whitehaven,  and   after  a 
rough  voyage,  in  which  they  were  in  some  dan- 
ger and  had  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  they 
arrived  at  Dublin  in  the  fifth  month.     They 
made  a  general  visit  to  Friends  of  the  nation, 
respecting  which  John  Gratton  remarks. 

"  We  had  many  precious  meetings  in  that 
nation,  especially  their  Province-meetings 
and  Friends  were  generally  in  sweet  love, 
unity,  peace,  concord,  and  order,  and  good 
government  there  is  amongst  them,  and  grea 
love  and  care  of  one  another's  families,  the 
Joor  and  youth  in  all  respects.  When  we 
lad  been  at  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  that 
;ve  knew  of  in  the  nation,  or  seen  some 
Friends  of  all  the  meetings,  and  were  clear  to 
:ome  away,  we  left  them  in  true  love,  being 
veil  satisfied  in  visiting  them;  and  took  ship°- 
sing  at  Dublin,  and  came  to  Holyhead,  and 
hrough  Wales  to  Westchester,  and  so  home. 

"  Many  Friends  in  Ireland  had  a  great  care 
ipon  them  in  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  watch- 
ng  over  them,  that  Friends  be  careful  in  a 
espects,  to  keep  their  profession  without 
ilame,  and  that  none  run  inordinately  after 
lie  world,  or  break  in  other  men's  debts,  to 
revent  which  they  are  advised  to  labour  1; 
illy  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families, 
roviding  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  men; 
y  thus  watching  over  one  another  doubtless 
3me  things  are  prevented,  which  otherwise 
light  prove  a  disreputation  to  our  holy  pro- 
ission." 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  it  appears 
iat  he  kept  no  accurate  account  of  his  travels, 
lough  he  continued  to  be  much  engaged  in 
ie  work  of  the  ministry,  and  visited,  bis  bre- 
ren  in  many  parts  of  England.  During  the 
tter  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  "with 
sease  which  greatly  impaired  his  strength, 
:t  he  generally  attended  the  yearly  meeting 
London,  and,  in  the  year  1704,  extended 
s  journey  through  Nottinghamshire,  Hun- 
igdonshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  into  Norfolk, 
iffolk,  and  Essex. 

After  his  return  from  this  yearly  meeting, 
3  weakness  increasing,  he  went  abroad  but 
tie;  and  in  1707  disposed  of  his  estate  at 
onyash,  and  went  to  spend  some  time  with 


his  son  Joseph.     In  company  with  his  wife,  he  (service  of  the  blessed   truth,  but 

attended  several  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of  his 

son's  residence,  and  though  both  of  them  were 

aged   and   weakly,  yet   they  were   enabled  to 

get  through  the  journey  comfortably.     In  the 

tenth   month  of  that  year,  his  wife  departed 

this  life,  "  dying,"  says   his  biographer,  "  in 

peace  with  the  Lord,  and  leaving  a  good  report 

behind  her  among  those  who  knew  her."     In 

speaking  of  her  character,  John  Gratton 

marks,    "A  very   comfortable    wife   she 

been  to  me  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  never 

hindered    me    from    going   abroad   to    visit 

Friends." 

Her  daughter,  Phebe  Bateman,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  above-mentioned  visit, 
and  also  of  the  peaceful  close  of  her  mother 
and  father;   viz. — 

"  It  hath  been   much  in  my  mind  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  latter  end  of  my  dear  and 
tender  parents,  it  pleasing  the  Lord  so  to  order 
it,  that  they  both  finished    their  days  with  me 
at  Farnsfield  in  Nottinghamshire.    They  broke 
up  housekeeping  at  Monyash,  in   the   fourth 
month,  1707,  and  went  from  thence  to  brother 
Joseph's,  and   after  a   short  slay  there  came 
hither.     My  dear  mother  had 'been   weakly 
about  half  a  year  before,  but  then  was  some- 
thing better,  and  went  a  journey   with    my 
dear  father  ;  our  friend  James  Smith   taking 
her  behind  him,  being  free  to  accompany  them° 
and  be  serviceable  to  them,  which  they  both 
took  very  kindly  of  him,  and  a  very  comfort- 
able  journey  they    had,    going    into   several 
counties  to  see  and  visit  Friends,  dear  mother 
taking  her  last  farewell  of  them,  being  well 
satisfied  her  time  here  hastened  on  apace,  her 
weakness  still  continuing,  though  not  so  vio- 
lent in  that  journey  as  before;   but  at  her  re- 
turn   home  to  our   house,  she   told   me,  she 
might  never  go  again,  but  was  well   satisfied 
with  her  journey,  being  glad  to  see  Friends. 
She  had  a  tender  care  for  us  all,  being  a  very 
affectionate,  loving,  tender  mother ;  =and  in 
our  bringing  up,  had  an  eye  to  the  Lord,  that 
we  might  be  trained  up  in  his  fear,  and  was 
not  backward  in  reproving  of  us  for  any  ap- 
pearance of  evil.     My  father  being  five  years 
and  about  a  half  in  prison,  when  we  were  but 
young,  the  tuition  of  us  fell  mostly  upon  her; 
and  as  we  grew  up,  she  would  often  advise  us 
to  diligence   and  carefulness,  not  only  to  the 
Lord,  but   in    those   outward   affairs  of  the 
world,  that  none  might  be  losers  by  us.     Her 
weakness  of  body  increased   fast   on   her,  so 
that  she  much  desired  her  time  here  might  not 
be  long,  if  the  Lord  saw  it  good,  yet  was  freely 
given  up  to  his   holy  will," and   would  say  to 
,  Prythee  do  not  desire   my  life,  but  give 
me  up  freely;   I  know  I  might  have   been  as- 
sisting to  thee,  if  the  Lord  had  been  pleased 
so  to  have  ordered  it,  but  my  desires  are  more 
to  be  gone,  if  he  see  it  good,  than  to  live  any 
longer  here.     She  had  a  tender  regard  in  her 
mind  for  dear  father,  that  he  might  not  be  ne- 
glected, and  I  being  pretty  much  taken  up  in 
attending  her,  she  would  often  say,  Dost  thou 

take  care  of  thy  father?  For  as  their  love!  would  not  have  spoken  a^ain,  but  when 
and  sympathy  had  been  great  in  all  times  of  to  him,  he  broke  out  into  tear'  sayin/T 
trial  of  what  sort  soever,  so  it  continued  to  thought  he  should  never  have  seen  me  more 
the  last;  and  I  beheve  she  never  hindered  nor  but  soon  got  a  little  strength  to  s"t  up  i7h7s' 
discouraged  h,m  once  from  going  out  in  the  chair,  amfcalled  all  the  children  ,     Ii    one 


as  an  en- 
courager  of  him,  and  in  his  absence  very  dili- 
gent and  careful  that  nothing  might  go  amiss 
to  make  him  uneasy  at  his  return,  so  that  he 
was  much  at  liberty  to  serve   the  Lord  for 
many  years  before  he  gave  up  housekeeping, 
bhe  was  preserved  in   mueh  patience  and  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  the  Lord;  often  saying, 
she  had  hope  in  him;  she  was  very  sensible  to 
the  last,  and  departed  this  life  in  much  quiet- 
ness and  stillness,  as  if  she  had  been  goino-to 
sleep,  without  either  sigh  or  groan,  the  fourth 
of  the  tenth  month,   ]707,  and  I  believe  is 
entered  into  the  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the 
righteous,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
they  having  lived    together  near  thirty-nine 
years.     She    was  buried   the  seventh   of  the 
tenth  month,  in  the  burying  place  of  Friends 
by  the    meeting  house   in  Farnsfield,    many 
Friends  accompanying  her  body  to  the  grave. 
"  My  dear  father  was  then  very  weakly,  and 
the  loss  of  my  dear  mother  was  a  near  trial 
and  exercise  to  him,  she  having  been,  as  he 
himself  said,  a  sweet  help  to  him  in  the  Lord 
was  deeply  bowed  in  mind  and  spirit  for  the 
loss  of  her,  yet  freely  gave  her  up  to  the  Lord. 
He  was   now  brought  so   low  and  weak,  that 
few  who   saw  him  thought  he  would  continue 
long  after  her:   but  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  his 
great  love  and  infinite  goodness  to  raise  him 
up  in   some   measure,  though    he   continued 
weak  all  along,  but  was  enabled  to  go   up  to 
London  the  summer  following,  to  see  and  visit 
Friends,  being  out  near  half  a  year,  in  which 
time  he  had  several   severe  fits  of  illness,  but 
the  sorest  lime  was  at  Bungershill,  at  the  house 
of  K.  Richardson,  he  and  his  wife  being  very 
tender  of  him,  yet  his  desire  was  great  to  get 
home   to  my  house,  if  the  Lord  saw  it  good- 
and  he  was  pleased  to  raise  him  up  again,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  get  home  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  seventh  month,  J 708;   our  friend 
Richard  Needham  being  so  kind  to  come  with 
him;   but  he  continued  weakly,  being  attended 
with   various   exercises,   which  often   brought 
him  very  low,  though   sometimes  he  was  ena- 
bled to  take  a  little  journey  to  see  and  viart 
friends. 

"  The  last  winter  he  sensibly  decayed    so 
that  he  would  often  say  to  me,  he  could  'not 
continue  long,  his  stomach  being  so  weak,  he 
could  take  little  food  for  several  months  before 
he  died.     His  desires  were  great  to  go  hence 
if  the  Lord  saw  it  good;  and  as  his  weakness 
increased,    his    desires,    if  could    be,    grew 
stronger  and   more  earnest  with  the  Lord  to 
remove  him  out  of  this  troublesome  world 
being  well  satisfied  his   dav's  work  was  over 
yet   desired   to   wait   the    Lord's   time.      My 
eldest  daughter  being  then  very  ill,  he  often 
gave  good  advice  and  counsel  to  her,  to  fear 
the   Lord,  and   be    obedient   to   her   parents 
with  more  to  that  effect,  to  all  my  children.   ' 
"  About  a  month  before  his  decease,  I  was 
called  on  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  thono-ht  he 
could  not  live  until  I  came  to  him.     I  fo^nd  mf 
children   and  the  maid  weeping,  thinking  he 
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11  —  ,T~r,i -  Lrnr'"     "r'°-  "»™  satisfactory  conversation 

-        "  7,"^TZ™    aivin*  them  good  will  annoy  him  any  move,  and  that  the  pie    P     P  accompanied  h.m  to  one  of 

by  one,  and  kissed  them,  g^^'^t  to  him  sence  and  power  of  that  God  and  WJW""?  0n  which  occasion  he  mutes 

advice,  saying,  .t  was  a  great  comfo  t  to  h-  ^J  notseen,  he  love more tha any  J«"jSf  wi  to  know  whether  they  were 

ffjswjR&^tete*  s^?S  dftji  ass  c^vp 

S^^ws^iSr  fesstssaatg  a.  — g *  the  ***  of  my 

gv"   me  L,  ^l*  Ayhdyw^  among 

Lve  me  soon  out  of  this  body      Thou  f  ^l^  one  is  but  for  a  little   «mf*3J"       he»ll,  and   watery  cloud   over- 
esttt  is  through  thy  great  me.cy^ha^  J        h^c    .^   a  t 

hope  in  thee:  Lord,  I  pray  .thee,  be  w.  h  my  ot  ^  m       ^  th   l^g^lj^g  shoywer  of  celestial  rain    and  th 

children    that   I     °"«be^t'hat    profession  merly,  »  Let  me  die  the .death ^o    the  righteous  abou        g^  ^  ^  ^.^  w&g  ^ 

friends    and    neighbours   ot    wnai         ._  _,.„!_„,,  f„t  mv  iast  end  be  like  his. 


Lmebody'       Another  time,    some   Friends 


^ghtseeTewrsa^weak.man:'  and  looking 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THOMAS  STORY. 

(Continued  from  page  151.) 

As  we  trace  the  rise  of  our  religious  Society 
it  is  interesting  and  instructing  too  serve    h 


abounding  snowei  ui  ^^--^  ---•-, 
greatest  part  of  the  meet.ng  was  broken  toge- 
ther, dissolved  and  comforted  in  the  same  di- 
vine and  holy  presence  and  influence  ot  the 
ue  holy,  and  heavenly  Lord  ;  which  was 
divers  times  repeated  before  the  meeting  end- 
ed And  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  divine 
and  holy  power,  I  had  been  often  favoured 
before  when  alone;  and  when  no  eye  but  that 
of  heaven,  beheld,  or  any  knew  but  the  Lord 


they  sat  by  him,  he  said,     1       be   feithfial   Christians 


l"KJ   ;*  ;«',ntprp=itino- and  instructing  iu  uu^o..-, t  neaVeu,  uc.ic.u,  «.-..,, 

kl"g    hr  first  desire  of  our  early  Friends  was  to  himaeif ;    who,    in  infinite  mercy,   had  been 
Th?  be   f  ithful   Christians.     And   that  it  was ,,n  pleased  t0  best  oW  so great  a  J».      J 


on  them  as  they  sa-^.^-^  ,  De Jaith.ui   -— '^  ^^^its  right- r^]0  as    the    many   small   springs   and 

lliSlX?A:£Zl\o  IWeinUsa^W  «-  "  be  a  people.        ]streams,  desCe„ding  into * .proper  place^and 
one  witn  another;'  and  not  long  after  weaken-)      They   believer]   in    the    declaration  o 


my 

his 


verv  fast,  he  said,  '  Lord,  l  iree.y  «™ blessed   Lord:  "  U 

souf  and  spirit  unto  thee,'  desiring  to  have  ag  litlle  ch 

dear  love  to  Friends,  naming  several    ink      kingdom  of  he 


icept  ve  ue  l-u"  tv;  even  so,  mu=   »••' a.  •      -    -  -. 

iklren,  ye  shall  not  enter U'ered  of  lhe  living  God,  into  a  sense  of  the 


H  So  W  S£ "f  ^     -n  !;  "And  as  they  sub-  S^ent  of  his  divine  an     living  presence 
E^'  little  "'before  he  died,    he Ijf* "fSiTohim  who  eitteth  as  a  re-  L  ou  h  that  blessed  and  holy  °^<g"v*j 
PtfE e  'Ww  h    thought  he  should  be  gone  fee*  Slaving  of  h.m  that  his  ban   Lind  V  feus  Christ,  to,  .on  of  G< 
t0 8  ft  ;„  hour  '  Delivery  sensible  to  thel^  not         e  nor  his  eye  pity,  until  he  had  Sasiour  0f  the 
half  an  hour,    Ming     .j    __  ^  ^^  Qf  mi    ii  ,d  have  them  tobe;  of  , 


world,  I  felt  an  increase  of  the 


'   to  Uie   rn io-ht  not  spare  nor  his  eye  pity,  until  he  nad  Saviour  0f  the  world,  l  ieit  a,,  £™°"'   "1 

a"  H^'rteTt'hls  'life,  on  the  ninth  niP'^ ^  what  he  would  have  them  to  be;  same  joy  of  lhe  salvation  of  God;  and  the 

last      He   departed  this  a    ,  ^  ™aJe"' ",el      rall    enabied  by  him  to  put  off  m0re,  by  how    much  I  now   perceived    1   had 

the  first  month,  171 1^-,  and  ^         f  they  were _severa  ly  an<j  ?  mstake  as  ,,  ,    t  of 


ne   aepa.«u   ...   Q-  ■  lh  at  -«"" "^ "Orally  enabted  by  him  to  put  ott  b    how    much  1  now   perce.veo     j- 

-tSr^wie^wked^se^^^ 

frora  t^^^f^^^Z&Ji^^-STZ^Z,^  crucified   to  ^^  evld'elice   and  token;  by  the  witness  of 


with   the  mto,  »"—  Rre  at  ""swu"^"' cVrist  Jesus  the  Lord.     And  being  God  of  0,d 

1  Tb  ^f'hurie Tbes'demy  dear  mother  ""d   into   Christ,  they  were  crucified   to  I     gure  evld 
'  ^SXlt,  in  the  ^ywferld  and  its  vain  glory,  and .were  Hthe  d^ine 


sure  evidence  and  token;  by  the  witness  of 

™inlh  SePwoJld  a^dit      ai'nglJry,  and  were  hated    ^  divine  essential  truth    in  which  no  Imng 

the  eleventno.  u.< ,=»»-,  nconvincedof  the  |  ^^f  ^™,  bv  tho  si  who  walked  after  the)  soul  can  erl,  or  be  mistaken,  or  ^deceived, 

year  ot  his  age,  "■'""o  ^ 


the  eleventh 


the  world  and  us  vam  gi"-ji  "■--  •■ 


2Sff£T;»==S4!S:sffiS 


They  had  tasieu  mat  ■...-  -.«—  -.  = 
Lnd  as  they  came  unto  him ,m junto 


'  Our  joy 


mutual  and  full,  though  lr, 
"th( 

tin 


'"affected,  and  tenc 


them,  by 


;new  and  mad 


eternal  life  which  is  in  prespect.     He  Christ.    ;    •         ._  (fistimoniesto    i1"6.  ",,,lpH(Jfi.  or   sense  of  the  way  ot  tr. 


nothing,  cou.p^--.  "■     "I    °P>t      He  looks  X". time,  and  not  betore,  convinceu,  am.  ia 

Bternal  ItZnfZ  prSPcS;geful  scene,  fe    he]d  up  t0  pub,ic  view,  testimonies  to  Knowledge     r   sense  of  the  way  oi 
over  and  beyond    he  pie,e              s              Hih-Sriicitv  and   purity  of  primitive   Chris- 1  them:   and  their  py  was  as  of  h 

to  that  bright  and  happy  hon      p    P        ^^    he ,  simpl.c rty  an     p      ^             ^  ^  thJ      ^^^^^  of  a  pe  d 

him  in  heaven,  and  thon'>                    Lord,g  tl,„  y  ^ whc i  ^  y              ^.^        offensive  to           f  aalvation  from  God,  ,n  view  of  th, 
UnW°rlhl"endhas  notorks  of  righteousness  to  ^  cSl  m  nd.     The?  were  not  ashamed  of  ^the  Lord>  so  far  earned  on  in   the 
mfferCieS'    "him   for  admittance  there,  yet  he      e  ™  "   ,  of  Christ,  but  rejoiced  thatto  them   when  I  had   thought,  not 
offer  as  a  claim  to  adm              ^  ^           m1€ ^sp     Q            n,     Q  bel-ieve,  but  als0  to  had  scavce  been  an^- true 
rm   dead  the    Dioou  ui  ^<=  .__,.!„  ,.„  .  it  Wtls   &'  .    .       .,        „„„„to^  as  fools.  , ,„^.,Q  r,r  Oni .   in  the 


off,,-,,  »  ctom  <?"™'5|S  „■„  „eW.     " 'S"f, l°a  „„  „,  I,  to  bdie-e,  b«  .)»  totad  .c.rce  been  .»,  b»  end  l.-.ne  ">, 

°     '      kip  ,omnanv  of  anaels-to  the  general  D°"   it'may  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  that 
^sSly'an^Xrch  of  1&  first  born    which  "J   *  ffl  J„  ig  given  much  will  be  required 

are  written  in  heaven/'-In  the  blessec  socm-  mont     16gl>  Thomas  Story  be- 

ty  of  that   celestial  city,  in  the   unin  ter  up    j      J  "J  ^.^^  .^  tfae  t  of 

felicity  which  reigns  there  without  alloy,  and  g™3ahd,    lodged  at  an  inn,    which  was 

Kout  change.,  .he  knows  that .he ' -'t'^J  £pfb,  on- W  thl  people  called  Quakers ,.nd 


God  which  passeth  all  the  uiiueibiiuu.i.g 
natural  men,  and  is  inexpressible  by  any  Is 
gua<re  but  itself  alone,  remained,  as  a  h< 
ranopv,  over  mv  mind,  in  a  silence  out  of 
reach  of  all  words;  and  where  no  idea 
the  Word  himself,  can  be  conceived.  But  1 
ng  invited  to  the  house  of  the  ancient  wid 
illingly  with  them  ;    but  i 


earth— that  neither  sin,  nor  pain,  nor  g       | 
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to  draw  the  curtain,  and  veil  his  presence  ; 
and  then  I  found  my  mind  pure,  and  in  a  well 
bounded  liberty  of  innocent  conversation  with 
them. 

"  And,  being  now  satisfied,  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation, concerning  the  people  of  God,  in 
whom  the  Lord  had  begun,  and,  in  a  good 
measure,  carried  on,  a  great  work  and  reform- 
ation in  the  earth,  I  determined,  in  my  mind, 
that  day,  to  lay  aside  every  business  and  thing 
that  might  hinder  in  me  the  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  whether  among  his 
people,  or  alone ;  or  obstruct  any  service 
whereunto  1  was  or  might  be  called  by  him; 
especially  things  of  an  entangling  or  confin- 
ing nature  :  not  regarding  what  the  world 
might  say,  or  what  name  they  might  impose 
upon  me." 

About  two  weeks  after  this,  the  Friend  of 
the  inn  coming  to  town,  invited  him  to  attend 
one  of  their  meetings  for  business,  held  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  He  doubted 
the  propriety  of  the  Friend  having  done  this, 
as  he  had  not  made  any  outward  profession  of 
Quakerism,  and  felt  some  aversion  to  yielding 
to  the  request,  yet  concluded  to  go  that  he 
might  see  how,  and  in  what  spirit  and  wisdom 
they  managed  the  discipline  and  business  of 
their  Society,  view  them  more  closely  under 
different  circumstances  (before  he  should  open- 
ly declare  himself  to  be  of  them):  and  that  he 
might  see  whether  they  thoroughly  agreed 
with  his  belief  of  the  slate  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  viz. — "  That  they  believed  in  God  and 
Christ;  were  settled  in  the  practice  of  Chrii 
tian  morality;  that  they  were  able  to  suffer 
any  persecution,  or  opposition,  for  true  rel 
gion,  when  thereunto  called,  in  the  course  of 
divine  Providence;  that  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  disciples'of  Christ  should  be  fairly  upon 
them,  to  love  one  another,  not  in  word  and  in 
tongue  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  ;  and 
that  they  should  be  preserved  by  that  love,  in 
uniformity  and  unity  among  themselves;  and 
also  be  loving  and  kind  to  all  men,  as  occasion 
might  offer ;  and  evince  the  same,  by  doing 
them  good,  and  never  any  harm. 

"The  meeting  being  set,  they  had  first 
time  of  silence,  waiting  upon  God,  for  the 
renewing  and  strengthening  of  their  minds  ; 
and,  after  that,  they  proceeded  upon  the  bu 
siness  of  the  day.  And  so  it  happened  at  that 
time,  that  a  matter  of  great  moment  amon, 
them  was  debated,  and  not  without  some 
warmth  on  both  sides;  but  the  zeal  of  both 
did  not  arise  from  the  same  root." 

This  was  concerning  church  discipline 

which  there  had  always  been  some  opposition 

among  them.     It  appears  that  he   had   been 

comforted,  during  the  silence  of  the   meeting 

with  the  life  of  truth,  and   that   he   remained 

under  a  sense  of  it,    taking   little   notice  of 

what   passed  in  point  of  argument.     Yet  that 

a  deep  thought  entered  his  mind  whether  they 

could  be  the  people  of  God,  sir.ee  they  seem 

ed  to  be  divided  among  themselves,  and  used 

language  which  seemed  to  him  not  altogether 

i  "  to  suit  the  humility  of  Jesus  the  true  Christ  "' 

i  But  being  concerned  to  know  the  truth  and 

|  on  what  side,  if  either,  it  might  lie,  "  he  was 

i   favoured  to  see  that  truth  was  among   them, 

establishing  himself  in  his  own  nature:  and 


that  He  that  knowelh  all  things,  did  foresee 
that  many  would  come  into  that  profession, 
who,  not  being  under  the  rule  and  law  of 
grace  in  the  second  birth,  would  act  and  say 
of  themselves,  contrary  to  the  way  of  truth, 
and  church  of  the  living  God,  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  his  wisdom  and  power,  working  in 
the  minds  of  the  just,  he  had  early  establish- 
ed, and  was  yet  more  firmly  establishing,  a  due 
order  among  his  people;  for  preserving  the 
right  and  passing  judgment  and  condemnation 
on  the  wrong;  that  such  as  should  profess  the 
truth  of  God,  and  yet  walk  contrary  to  the 
same,  bringing  forth  fruits  of  another  kind, 
might  be  bounded  and  confined  by  outward 
moral  rules,  adapted  to  human  reason  and 
understanding. 

And  secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  this  world 
had  been,  and  still  was  working  in  the  other 
sort,  to  oppose  all  order  and  discipline,  and 
to  live  loose  as  they  list,  without  any  rule,  or 
account  to  the  Society,  though  professing  the 
same  truth  with  them;  and  to  be  judged  only 
by  their  own  light,  or  what  they  called  so,  and 
accountable  only  to  the  spirit  in  themselves; 
though  several  among  that  party  were  only 
against  some  branches  of  the  discipline,  al- 
ready established  by  the  body  of  the  Society, 
and  not  against  the  whole. 

"  I  clearly  beheld,"  says  he,  "  the  contrary 
natures  and  ends  of  these  differing  spirits; 
the  one  truth,  the  other  error;  the  one  light, 
the  other  darkness;  the  one  for  moral  virtue, 
and  a  holy  pure  mind,  and  the  other  for 
loose  unbounded  liberty:  and  yet,  that  these 
last,  as  creatures,  did  not  see  the  sophistry  of 
the  evil  one,  to  whom  themselves  were  inst 
ments,  nor  the  snare,  but  intended  well,  in 
their  own  view,  and  way  of  conceiving 
things." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Desultory  Thoughts  on  our  Common  Schools. 
The  subject  of  education  is  one  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  repulsive  from  its  reite- 
ration. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  the  exist- 
ing state  of  elementary  schools  in  our  Society, 
without  feeling  that  the  united  and  continued 
efforts  of  every  friend  to  "  good  instruction" 
are  required  to  elevate  them  to  a  rank  com- 
mensurate with  the  means  at  our  disposal. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  number  of  schools 
which  have  recently  been  established,  we 
might  conclude  that  much  has  been  done 
towards  placing  the  means  of  a  good  element- 
ary education  within  the  reach  of  all  our 
members.  Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that 
much  has  been  done.  If  we  compare  our 
primary  schools  with  those  in  which  any  former 
generation  of  Friends  has  been  educated,  we 
shall  probably  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look 
to  what  may  be  done — to  what  is  now  doing, 
even  under  some  of  the  absolute  governments 
of  Europe — towards  promoting  the  literary 
and  religious  instruction  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  not  used  the  means  which  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  us,  so  to  discipline  the 


minds  of  the  youthful  members  of  our  Society, 
as  to  prepare  them  most  efficiently  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  they 

ide.  It  is  a  serious  reflection,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  safely  disregarded,  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  the  results  of  the  Christian 
testimonies  which  they  have  been  called  upon 
ear.  Have  we  been  favoured  to  discover 
the  folly  of  extravagant  expenditures  in  pur- 
suing the  changing  fashions  of  the  world  1 — 
Let  us  remember  that  the  money  which  has 
thus  been  saved,  cannot,  without  the  most 
glaring  inconsistency,  be  hoarded  for  our  own 
or  our  children's  enjoyment.  Have  we  been 
taught  that,  as  Christians,  we  are  forbidden  to 
participate  in  vain  and  trifling  amusements  1 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
account  for  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  time  thus  rescued.  We  are  not  guilty  of 
extravagance  in  dress  or  in  our  style  of  living 
— we  do  not  waste  our  time,  and  corrupt  our 
morals,  in  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre— we 
do  well ; — but  are  the  time  and  money,  thus 
left  at  our  disposal,  applied  to  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  all  our  faculties,  so  as  to  qualify 
us  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those  anrongst 
whom  Providence  has  placed  us  ?  Had  the 
Society  of  Friends  scrupulously  maintained 
its  Christian  testimonies,  and,  amongst  others, 
that  against  an  avaricious  spirit,  there  had 
been  little  reason  to  lament  the  depressed 
state  of  education  within  its  limits. 

On  another  occasion,  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  some  notices  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Prussia,  and  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done  in  France,  towards  the 
improvement  of  elementary  schools.  At  pre- 
sent, I  will  only  advert  to  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  now  oppose  themselves  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  want  of 
competent  instructors  is  every  where  felt  to 
constitute  such  a  difficulty.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, Friends  have  been  compelled  to  place 
their  children  under  teachers  of  very  limited 
attainments,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  greater 
evil  of  mixed  schools.  Almost  every  where 
the  standard  of  education  is  thus  lowered 
amongst  us,  while  it  is  elevated  in  other  com- 
munities. What  is  the  source  of  this  difficulty  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious  :  the  value  of  educa- 
tion has  not  been  understood — "  good  instruc- 
tion" has  not  been  thought  to-be  "  better  than 
riches" — the  teacher  has  been  most  inade- 
quately rewarded,  and  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, too  much  abandoned  by  men  of  talent,  has 
been  left  to  those  whose  mental  endowments 
bore  some  proportion  to  the  compensation 
which  was  allotted  them.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Our  own 
Society  has  been,  and  is  now  benefited  by  the 
labours  of  gifted  minds,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  sound  learning.  Unhappily,  these  are 
but  exceptions.  It  is  not  enough  that  here 
and  there  a  body  of  Friends  are  willing  to 
compensate  a  well  qualified  teacher — a  higher 
estimate  must  be  placed  upon,  good  instruction 
— teachers  generally  must  receive  a  reasonable 
remuneration,  or  few  will  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  as  a  profession.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  there  is  something  in  our  habits  and  mode 
of  thinking,  the  results  of  our  views  of  Chris- 
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tian  doctrine,  which  gives  to  well  educated 
Friends  peculiar  qualifications  for  this  respon- 
sible employment.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be 
doubted,  that  we  ought  to  be  the  best  educated 
community  in  Christendom.  It  is  the  undue 
depreciation  of  good  instruction,  and  the  undue 
appreciation  of  money,  which  alone  have  pre- 
vented it.  Those  who  pay  liberally  for  what- 
ever contributes  to  their  physical  enjoyments, 
bestow  their  money  with  a  parsimonious  hand 
in  return  for  the  labours  of  the  teacher  in 
disciplining  the  minds  of  their  children,  and 
imparting  that  knowledge  which  not  only 
assists  in  procuring  those  enjoyments,  but  is, 
itself,  the  source  of  more  refined  pleasure  than 
them  all.  If  the  low  salaries  of  teachers  is  a 
great  evil,  the  practice  which  obtains,  in  many 
places,  of  deducting  from  that  salary  a  propor- 
tionate amount  for  the  time  during  which  the 
child  may  have  been  detained  at  home,  is  one 
which  can  scarcely  be  justified  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  and  which  must  greatly  contri- 
bute to  increase  the  evil,  by  rendering  the 
emoluments  of  the  teacher  precarious  and 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  the  parent  or 
the  child. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  thus  plainly  ex- 
pressing my  convictions  upon  this  subject.  1 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  a  question  of  great 
moment  to  us  all,  as  it  materially  concerns  the 
diffusion  of  good  instruction.  Let  every  Friend 
who  is  willing  to  diminish  the  emoluments  of 
an  instructor,  reflect,  that  he  does  not  only 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  individual 
but  retards  the  progress  of  education,  by  les 
sening  the  inducement  for  others  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  as  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Let  every  one  who  thinks  himself  taxed 
too  highly  for  the  support  of  a  well-ordered 
school,  remember,  that  he  contributes  both  to 
the  welfare  of  his  own  family,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  cause  which  must  ever  be  identi- 
fied with  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A m. 

HAVERFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Haverford  School  deem 
it  their  duty  to  apprise  those  who  propose  en- 
tering students  for  the  ensuing  term,  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications 
will  exceed  the  number  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sired that  the  names  and  ages  of  applicants 
be  forwarded  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  No.  39,  High  street, 
Philadelphia.  Great  disadvantage  having  re- 
sulted both  to  the  institution  and  the  student 
from  the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  all  who  intend  toenterthe  school, 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  improvements  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, will  render  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
vacation  in  the  spring,  until  second  day,  the 
12th  of  fifth  month  next,  on  which  day  the 
summer  session  will  commence,  and  the  ex 
animation  and  classification  of  the  pupils  about 
to  enter  the  school  will  take  place,  when  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  students  should  be 
m-esent.  By  direction  of  the  Managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  lmo.  30,  1834. 
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THE    FROST. 

The  frost  looked  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  whispered,  "Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight; 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height, 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain, 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they!" 
Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its 

crest ; 
He  iit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  be  drest 
In  diamond  beads — and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear. 
That  lie  hung  on  its  margin  far  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 
He  wont  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  morn  were  seen 
Most  beautiful   things ;   there  wore  flowers  and 

There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees 
There  were-  cities  with  temples  and  towers ;  and 
these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen  ! 
But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair, 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there, 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
I'll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he, 
"  This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three  ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall '  tchick  !'  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking !' 

H.   F.  GOULD. 
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It  will  be  some  assistance  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  case  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  first  article  to  state,  that,  in  the  year 
1704,  Lady  Hewley  conveyed  portions  of 
her  property  to  trustees,  for  the  support  of 
poor  preachers  of  ths  gospel,  and  the  widows 
of  such  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  for  other  religious  and  cha- 
ritable uses.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  she 
made  another  conveyance  to  the  same  trustees 
of  a  house  for  a  hospital,  and  funds  for  the 
support  of  ten  poor  persons.  Upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  these  trusts  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ministers  and  others  who  were  unitarians, 
and  this  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
property  out  of  their  hands,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  such  Christians  as  the 
deeds  required.  The  present  annual  income 
of  the  estate  and  funds,  is  said  to  be  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

As  having  an  obvious  connection  with  the 
subject — indeed  the  two  articles  reciprocally 
shed  light  upon  each  other — we  copy  the 
following  from  the  same  paper.  It  will  not 
fail  to  strike  our  readers,  that  this  magnificent 
scheme,  evinces  much  of  the  same  finesse, 
with  which  our  Society  in  this  country  has 
been  so  repeatedly  assailed. 

New  Scheme  of  English  Socinians. 
A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
curious  document,  issued  lately  by  the  Soci- 
nians of  England,  in  the  form  of  a  circular. 
It  is  signed  by  no  less  than  twenty-four  Soci- 
nian  ministers,  belonging    to    London,  Bir- 


mingham, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  other  principal  towns  of  England,  and 
contains  a  magnificent  scheme  for  gathering 
together  the  fragments  of  Socinianism  into 
an  ecclesiastical  whole,  under  the  government 
of  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  a  gene- 
ral assembly  to  meet  annually,  and  to  be  de- 
nominated "  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
The  object  of  this  proposed  return  to  the  out- 
ward form  and  semblance  of  presbyterianism 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  peculiar  love  to  pres- 
byterianism foi  itsownsake — but  a  much  more 
substantial  reason.  As  many  of  our  readers 
know,  a  Socinian  church  is  commonly  styled  in 
England  a  presbyterian  church,  because  proba- 
bly so  it  was  in  former  days,  and  for  the  support 
of  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Westminster 
confession,  the  chapel  was  originally  built 
and  endowed.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  how- 
ever, those  churches  became  Arian  and  Soci- 
nian, any  thing  and  every  thing  by  turns,  and 
presbyterian  only  in  name.  Hence  a  grave 
question  has  been  started,  whether  the  pro- 
perty of  their  chapels  can  legally  be  possessed 
by  Socinian  pastors  and  congregations,  whose 
principles  the  original  donors  have  abhorred. 
This  question  is  daily  becoming  more  trou- 
blesome and  more  threatening,  and  the  wise 
men  amongst  them  foreseeing  possible  dan- 
gers, feel  anxious  to  make  sure  of  their  pre- 
sent chapeh  and  endowments,  by  once  more 
making  a  fair  show  of  presbyterianism,  so 
that  when  they  get  their  presbyterian  general 
assembly,  they  may  be  able  to  answer — Are 
not  we  also  presbyterians?  How  much  of 
harmony  and  unanimity  of  sentiment  is  likely 
to  characterise  this  new  presbyterian  church, 
11  appear  from  the  following  statements,  so 
framed  as  to  admit  men  of  all  creeds,  and 
of  no  creed,  into  its  comprehensive  em- 
brace— 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  church,  to 
leave  to  every  individual  the  unimpaired  right  of 
exercising  his  own  private  judgment  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  and  relating  to  doctrines 
which  are  controverted  among  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  no  creed  of  human  in- 
tion  can  be  imposed  by  this  church,  or  assent  to 
such  creed  be  required  on  any  occasion  whatsoever, 

thout  dissolving  the  bond  of  union  among  its  con- 
stituent congregations,  and  destroying  its  title  to  the 
prosperity  which  it  possesses." 

Such  are  the  broad  and  comprehensive  principles 
of  this  new  presbyterian  church, — so  broad  that  no 
man  shall  be  able  to  complain  of  insufficient  latitude 
for  any  speculative  fancies  he  may  choose  to  indulge, 
and  so  comprehensive  that  he  must  be  very  erratic 
indeed  who  will  not  find  ample  scope  within  its  pale. 
Scottish  Guardian. 

Agent  Appointed. 

Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville,  Lewis  coun- 
ty, state  of  New  York. 

Notice.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  will 
be  held  on  fourth  day,  the  19th  of  the  present 
month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Mulberry  street  meeting  house. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  number,  page  168,  second 

column,  the  14th  lino  from  top,  should  read  thus, — 

And,  scarcely  hoping  that  the  faltering  prayer. 
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SCENES   IN   RUSSIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  172.) 

Of  all  objects  of  interest  in  the  kremlin, 
the  treasury  is  that  which  offers  most  gratifica- 
tion to  a  curious  mind.  The  treasure  is  de- 
posited in  the  new  arsenal,  a  building  of  mo- 
dern date,  with  a  handsome  facade  sustained 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  The  gallery  is  divided 
into  five  apartments,  extending  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  the  first  of  these 
are  suspended  portraits  of  the  three  last  czars, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Russia;  with  those  of  their  imperial 
successors  to  the  lime  of  Paul,  father  of  the 
present  emperor.  The  jewels  are  exhibited 
only  by  a  special  order,  which  we  obtained. 
Ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery  are 
crowns  and  thrones  of  all  the  czars,  emperors, 
and  empresses  of  Russia;  and  opposite,  crowns 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  fallen  sove- 
reigns of  Kazan,  Astrachan,  Georgia,  Po- 
land, Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  Crimea.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a 
degree  of  awe  the  debris  of  so  many  centu- 
ries and  so  much  human  grandeur.  In  re- 
garding these  trophies  of  conquerors,  and 
symbols  of  vanquished  potentates,  the  mind 
retrogrades  through  a  series  of  reigns;  ajjd 
the  lifeless  decorations  seem  to  move,  respon- 
sive to  the  call  of  memory,  aiding  historical 
recollections  of  those  who  once  acted  so  im- 
portant a  part  on  the  stage  of  life. 

In  this  extensive  collection  of  valuables  it 
is  difficult  to  select  what  is  most  worthy  of 
description.  I  have  derived  no  pleasure  from 
inspecting,  and  will  therefore  pass  without 
notice,  all  the  richly  worked  vases,  platters, 
and  goMets,  the  swords,  saddles,  and  watches, 
with  the  diamonds  and  jewels,  whose  aggre- 
gate value  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  every  simi- 
lar collection,  and  refer  only  to  objects  of 
historical  interest. 

The  crown  of  the  grand  prince  Vladimir,  of 
Grecian  workmanship,  in  filigree  gold,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  was  sent  as 
a  present  by  the  sovereigns  of  Byzantium  to 
Ibose  of  Kioffin  the  year  1116,  and  was  used 


at  the  coronation  of  the  czars  from  that  period 
till  the  time  of  Ivan  and  Peter.  Another 
crown  of  the  same  prince  in  polished  gold  is 
supposed  to  be  still  more  ancient,  and  to  have 
been  given  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  grand 
princess  Olga  in  946,  when  she  went  to  be 
baptised  at  Constantinople. 

The  crowns  of  the  czar  Ivan  Alexivitch 
and  Peter  the  Great  are  ornamented,  each 
with  upwards  of  eight  hundred  diamonds  and 
a  single  ruby  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

The  crowns  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan,  work- 
ed in  oriental  style,  and  that  of  Siberia,  set 
with  precious  stones  of  great  value  and  varie- 
ty, shine  in  all  the  dazzling  splendour  of  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes 
and  pearls. 

Each  of  these   seven   crowns  is  bordered 
with  sable  and  shaded  like  a  helmet  wit 
crest  cut  off. 

That  of  Catherine  the  First  differs  from 
those  I  have  described.  It  is  an  imperial 
crown  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  studded 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  diamonds,  be 
sides  rubies  and  other  precious  stones,  some 
of  which  were  plundered  from  the  crown  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  crown  of  Poland  is  of  unwrought  gold, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  and 
without  any  ornament.  No  freeman  can  see 
without  a  sigh  this  crown  within  the  walls  of 
the  kremlin. 

The  number  and  variety  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern regalia  in  this  treasury  is  such  that  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  fatigued  before  a  formal 
circuit  of  visits  to  all  the  cupboards  and  bou- 
doirs has  been  completed.  The  combs,  horns, 
and  inkstands;  the  ewers,  plates,  and  goblets; 
the  bracelets,  mirrors,  and  watches;  the  rings, 
chains,  and  necklaces;  the  sceptres,  globes, 
and  crosses;  and  similar  articles,  either  com- 
posed of,  or  richly  ornamented  with,  gold  and 
precious  stones,  are  so  numerous  that  any  at- 
tempt to  calculate  their  numbers  or  value 
would  be  fruitless. 

In  a  deep  cave,  (probably  the  spot  were  it 
was  originally  cast,)  in  the  centre  of  the  krem- 
lin, is  the  largest  bell  in  the  world.  We  de 
scended  into  the  pit  and  took  its  dimensions  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  but  I  give  you  an  accu- 
rate published  account  in  preference  to  the 
result  of  my  own  hasty  observations.  The 
height  of  this  extraordinary  bell  is  twenty  feel 
seven  inches;  its  lowest  diameter  twenty-two 
feet  eight  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  metal 
he  base  is  twenty- three  inches;  and  (lie 
whole  weight  a  hundred  and  sixly  tons!  It 
was  cast  in  the  year  1654,  in  the  reign  ol 
Alexis.  The  Russians  say  that  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  chief  bulk 
is  evidently  of  bell  metal,  or  a  composition  ol" 


copper  and  tin.  They  also  affirm  that  the  bell 
was  once  suspended,  but  such  an  assertion 
carries  its  own  contradiction.  Comparing  the 
size  of  this  bell  with  that  of  the  famous  bells 
of  Erfurt  and  Pekin,  it  appears  that  this  is 
twice  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  former,  and 
half  as  large  again  as  the  latter.  The  height 
and  thickness  being  in  proportion,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  of  Saxony  and  China  are  small 
by  comparison  with  this  colossal  Mosco- 
vite. 

I  have  now  conducted  you  through  the 
kremlin,  an  assemblage  of  buildings  com- 
manding, probably,  more  universal  veneration 
and  interest  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In 
some  parts  there  are  real  grandeur,  splendour, 
and  elegance.  In  others  barbarism,  ruin,  and 
dirt.  The  debris  of  much  rude  magnificence 
is  strangely  contrasted  with  modern  white 
washed  buildings  left  half  completed;  and  now 
"The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  hall  of  the 
Caesars." 

Leaving  the  kremlin,  the  first  building  that 
attracts  attention  is  the  church  of  Vassili  Bla- 
gennoi  opposite  the  Spaskoi  gate.  It  was 
built  in  1554,  under  Ivan  Vassilivitch  the  Ter- 
rible, who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  architect, 
saying,  "  I  wish  this  to  be  a  solitary  chef 
d'eeuvre."  It  contains  nineteen  chapels;  and 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  extraordinary 
structure  that  the  mind  of  man  could  devise. 
Its  fantastic  pyramids  of  domes;  the  number 
of  its  bulbous  cupolas,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  details  of  their  shape  and  decora- 
tions; the  strange  variety  of  colours;  its  ar- 
chitectural inconsistencies,  novelties,  and  con- 
trasts ;  all  unite  to  inspire  a  sentiment  of 
unusual  interest  and  astonishment.  This  sin- 
gular building,  which  (if  one  dare  venture  a 
comparison  to  any  thing,)  is  not  unlike  an  ar- 
tificial group  of  irregular  stalactites,  stands  iso- 
ated  in  position  as  in  character.  On  one  side 
are  some  Gothic  edifices  allotted  to  the  tribu- 
Is,  and  a  military  guard  house  of  modern 
construction.  On  the  other  the  lofty  walls  of 
he  kremlin.  In  front,  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  or 
rrand  market-place,  ornamented  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Menin  and  Pojarskoi,  two  valiant 
defenders  of  their  country. 

In  the  market-place  are  several  stalls  under 
i  prodigious  roof,  or  succession  of  roofs, 
brining  a  variety  of  streets,  in  which  venders 
>f  the  same  commodities  herd  together.  The 
nelange  of  a  nicies  for  sale  in  this  market, 
ind  the  costumes  of  the  sellers,  are  perhaps 
inparctleled  in  any  city  of  the  world.  Pearls 
Vom  India,  scented  wood  from  America, 
cloths  from  England,  images  from  Italy,  china 
Vom  Saxony,  coffee  from  Arabia,  brooms 
Vom  Holland,  iron  from  Sweden,  furs  from 
Iberia,  swords  from  Persia,  meat  from  the 
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Crimea,  tea  from  China,  skins  from  Ladak, 
fish  from  Archangel;  sporting  dogs,  carrier 
pigeons,  Persian  cats,  singing  birds,  pismires, 
white  mice,  cockatoos  ;  Tartars,  Siberians, 
Italians,  Calmucks,  Georgians,  French,  Cos- 
sacks, Armenians,  Moskovites,  English,  Per- 
sians, Germans;  Mussulmans,  Pagans,  Chris- 
tians, Jews;  these  are  some  of  the  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  contribute  to  the 
remarkable  variety  of  a  Russian  bazar. 

In  summer,  fish  markets  are  held  in  the 
water.  I  have  not  seen  any  here;  but  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  large  hulk  is  divided  into  various 
compartments,  some  filled  with  fresh,  and 
some  with  salt  water.  There  the  fish  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  kinds;  and  as  they 
swim  about,  purchasers  make  their  choice. 
The  favourite  species,  one  of  which  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  procured  us  yesterday,  is  the 
sterlet.  It  is  caught  only  in  the  Caspian  and 
the  Volga,  and  must  be  preserved  alive  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  dressed;  other- 
wise it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  sterlet  is  a 
species  of  sturgeon,  measuring  generally 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
flavour  is  delicious. 

During  winter,  all  provisions  brought  to 
Moscow  are  kept  in  a  frozen  state.  Fish  from 
Archangel  and  the  Caspian,  some  weighing  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  beef  from  the  southern 
most  part  of  Russia,  are  conveyed  to  the  ca 
pital  in  ice,  in  which  they  are  preserved  foi 
many  months.  All  the  cellars  in  many  of  the 
streets  are  thus  stored;  for  nearly  every  thing 
that  is  eaten  in  Russia  in  the  cold  season  has 
been  congealed  before  it  is  submitted  to 
kitchen  fire. 

Merchants  have  a  sort  of  hand-arithmetic 
by  which  they  usually  make  calculations 
Something  of  the  same  kind  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced  into  infant  schools  in  Eng 
land.  The  apparatus  consists  of  wires  fixed 
in  a  frame  with  nine  little  globes  of  wood  on 
each  wire.  The  lower  range  represents 
units,  the  second  tens,  the  third  hundreds  and 
so  on. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  numerous  mo- 
ral institutions  established  by  the  late  empress 
In  both  capitals  these  monuments  of  her  ma 
ternal  care  attract  attention  by  their  outward 
magnificence,  and  excite  admiration  by  the 
excellence  of  their  internal  arrangements.  I 
have  visited  most  of  them  with  extreme  inter 
est;  an  interest  which  the  detail  on  paper  mus 
fail  to  convey  to  another.  1  cannot,  however 
refrain  from  referring  to  the  Foundling,  where 
six  thousand  children  are  educated,  and  pro- 
vided for.  They  are  left  at  the  gate  with  s 
billet  specifying  only  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  baptised.  No  further  information  is 
sought.  I  was  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  yesterday;  and  three  children  had 
already  been  admitted  that  morning.  The 
ternal  economy  of  the  nursery,  school,  i 
nufactory,  cuisine,  dormitory,  and  hospita 
admirable. 

The  two  largest  hospitals  are  those  founded 
by  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  ShereinetiefT, 
whose  names  they  bear.  Each  of  these  pre- 
sents an  exterior  like  a  palace.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  sums  of  money  spent  on  deco- 
ration were  not  laid  out  in   providing  for  the 


accommodation  of  a  greater  number  of  pa- 
tients. The  Galitzin  cost  a  million  of  rubles. 
It  is  calculated  to  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty-five 
beds.  The  other  cost  not  so  much,  and  holds 
two  hundred  beds.  Of  these,  sixty-six  are  for 
sick  persons;  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  for 
aged  and  infirm,  and  two  for  extraordinary 

is.  I  was  conducted  over  the  Sheremetieff 
hospital  by  the  chief  physician,  an  English 
gentleman  to  whose  kind  attention  I  am  much 
indebted.  The  most  common  diseases  are 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera. 
Intermittent  fevers  are  rarely  known;  putrid 
scarcely  ever.  The  annual  endowment  of 
this  institution  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  rubles,  or  between  five  and  six  thou 
sand  pounds. 

In  the  Netherlands  I  remember  being  much 
annoyed  by  the  almost  incessant  chimes  of 
carillons;  but  these  are  few  and  infrequent 
compared  with  the  bells  of  Moscow.  It  seems 
as  if  the  congregation  of  each  church  were 
called  to  worship  eight  or  ten  times  a  day; 
and  when  you  know  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  parish  churches  in  this 
city,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  perpetual  din.  Some  of  the  bells  have  a 
very  deep  sonorous  sound,  especially  that  in 
the  tower  of  the  Ouspenslcoi  cathedral,  which 
is  said  to  weigh  sixty-four  tons.  Most  are  of 
a  size  far  exceeding  those  generally  used  in 
other  countries;  and  since  it  is  dangerous  to 
move  them,  the  clappers  alone  are  agitated  by 
means  of  ropes. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  gay  in  the 
appearance  of  this  city,  in  an  afternoon,  when 
the  fashionables  move  out  in  their  carriages. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  consists  of 
families  of  the  old  nobility,  courtiers,  and  mi- 
litary and  civil  officers,  who  have  either  retir- 
ed voluntarily  from  the  business  of  life,  or  have 
wisely  sought  an  honourable  retreat  before  the 
anticipated  frown  of  the  autocrat  pronounced 
their  doom.  Their  equipages  present  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  shabbiness  and  splendour. 
No  carriages  of  respectable  persons  are  seen 
without  four  horses.  The  leaders'  traces  are 
so  long  that  a  pair  of  horses  might  easily  be 
harnessed  between  them  and  the  wheelers.  A 
dirty  urchin,  like  puss  in  boots,  with  a  dirtier 
livery,  is  mounted  on  the  oft'  leader,  flourish- 
ing a  short  whip  in  his  left  hand,  while  the 
coachman  adapts  the  length  of  his  whip  to  the 
dignity  of  his  master,  which  in  any  other 
country  would  be  compromised  by  the  ruined 
condition  of  his  tackle.  His  own  dress,  how- 
ever, is  generally  of  a  belter  order.  A  long 
blue  caftan,  with'  a  silken  ceinture  of  gaudy 
colours  and  Torjok  manufacture,  a  square 
cap,  and  a  fine  flowing  beard,  distinguish  the 
coachman. 

[We  shall  close  these  extracts,  with  a  single 
quotation  from  another  part  of  the  book.  Of 
the  precise  justness  of  the  remarks,  we  leave 
others  to  determine,  but  the  author  being  him 
self  an  Englishman,  the  insertion  of  them 
here,  pei chance,  may  meet  the  eye  of  some 
of  his  peregrinating  countrymen,  and  serve  as 
a  useful  intimation.] 

You  have  no  doubt  observed,  as  I  have,  that 
the  English  are  respected,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  never  loved.     Our  countrymen  are 


too  conscious  of  their  superiority  as  a  nation' 
and  frequently  too  little  conscious  of  their  in- 
feriority as  individuals.  Instead  of  wishing  to 
learn  what  they  may  from  other  nations,  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  opinions  of 
foreigners  on  subjects  of  moral,  political,  and 
scientific  interest,  they  either  strive  to  impose 
on  them  their  habits  and  views,  or  else  con- 
duct themselves  with  a  degree  of  reserve 
which  is  construed  into  hauteur.  The  conse- 
quence is,  they  are  excluded  from  the  best 
society;  and  their  observations  are  necessarily 
confined  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  which 
they  are  members  in  their  own  country. 

From  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  January,  1834.  London. 

HISTORICAL    DOCUMENTS. 

Letters  of  William  Perm. 

The  following  letters,  the  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  our  publisher,  Mr. 
Pickering,  it  is  believed  have  never  been 
printed  before.  They  were  written  by  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  only  two  years  after 
the  first  plantation  of  that  rapidly  formed  and 
successful  colony.  The  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, to  whom  the  first  is  addressed,  was 
the  secretary  of  state,  having  been  restoied 
to  that  post,  Jan.  31,  1682-3,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  William  Penn  alludes  in  the 
early  part  of  his  letter. 

Philadelphia,  28th  5th  mo.  July,  1683. 
My  noble  Friend, 

It  is  an  unhappiness  incident  to  great  men, 
to  be  troubled  with  the  respects  of  the  small 
folks  their  kindness  obliges;  however,  I  had 
rather  need  an  excuse,  than  be  wanting  of 
gratitude  to  my  noble  benefactors,  of  which 
the  Lord  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  first,  in 
the  business  of  my  American  country;  and 
though  I  have  nothing  to  returne  but  humble 
thanks  and  good  wishes  for  all  his  generous 
favours,  yet  they  have  engaged  me  in  a  most 
firm  resolution  to  embrace  all  occasions  by 
which  I  may  express  my  sense  of  them,  and 
gratitude  to  him.  And  being  thus  obleidg'd 
to  interest  myself  in  his  success  and  prospe- 
rity, I  must  take  leave  to  congratulate  the 
happy  restoration  of  the  king's  grace  and 
favour,  in  which  without  flattery  1  take  the 
freedom  to  say  I  think  he  has  done  right  to 
the*  Lord  Sunderland's  abilities,  and  his  own 
business;  for  ever  since  he  yielded  me  the 
advantage  of  his  acquaintance  in  France  (a 
time  of  twenty  years'  standing,  or  running 
rather,)  I  have  said  many  times  to  many  peo- 
ple, I  remember  not  to  have  mett  a  young 
nobleman  promising  a  sharper  and  clearer 
judgment,  and  of  closer  and  better  sense  ; 
and  pardon  me  if  I  wish  that  this  occasion 
may  give  thee  time  to  prove  it  yet  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  world. 

I  was  a  little  elevated  with  the  hopes  of  a 
free  discourse  and  censure  upon  my  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  when  it  pleased  thee  to  give 
me  to  believe  I  might  meet  thee  some  even- 
ing at  Col.  Henry  Sidney's;*  but  some  greater 

*  Tlie  younper  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  of  the  celebrated  Col.  Algernon  Syducy,  who 
suffered  death  at  the  close  of  this  very  year.  Henry 
was  himself  created  a  peer  after  tho  revolution,  by 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Romney. 
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affair  diverting,  robbed  me  of  the  advantage 
I  had  reason  to  prorness  myself  from  so  cor- 
rect a  conversation.  But  though  I  mist 
that  expression  of  that  favour;  let  me  not 
want  the  effects  of  it:  I  am  now  in  a  station, 
where  my  own  weakness,  or  my  neighbour's 
envy,  may  happen  to  hurt  my  honest  interest, 
and  the  good  work  I  have  in  my  eye:  please 
to  take  me  and  my  poor  feeble  concerns  into 
thy  protection,  and  give  us  thy  smiles  and 
countenance,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
by  the  help  of  God,  and  such  noble  Friends, 
I  will  show  a  Province  in  7  years  equal  to  her 
neighbours  of  40  years  planting. 

I  have  lay'd  out  the  province  into  countys. 
Six  are  begun  to  be  seated;  they  lye  on  the 
great  river,  and  are  planted  about  6  miles 
back.  The  town  platt  is  a  mile  long,  and  two 
deep, — has  a  navigable  river  on  each  side,  the 
least  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwych, 
from  3  to  8  fathom  water;  there  is  built  about 
80  houses,  and  I  have  settled  at  least  three 
hundred  farmes  contiguous  to  it.  We  have 
had  with  passengers  23  ships,  and  trading  40, 
great  and  small,  since  the  last  summer, — not 
amiss  for  one  year.  The  country  is  in  soyle 
good,  aire  sereen  (as  in  Languedock),  and 
sweet  from  the  cedar,  pine  and  sassefrax,  with 
a  wild  mertile,  that  all  send  forth  a  most  fra- 
grant smell,  which  every  brees  carrys  with  it 
to  the  inhabitants  where  it  goes.  Cyprus, 
chesnutt,  cedar,  black  walnutt,.  poppler  (the 
largest  in  the  world),  oake  of  six  sorts,  white, 
red,  black,  Spanish  chesnutt,  and  swampe, 
are  the  timber  of  these  parts.  Ash  there  is 
also,  but  not  so  frequently.  Here  is  a  hic- 
kory-nut tree,  mighty  large,  and  more  tough 
than  our  ash,  the  finest  white  and  flameing 
fire  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  have  had  better  venison,  bigger,  more  ten- 
der, and  as  fat  as,  in  England;  turkies  of  the 
wood  I  had  of  forty  and  fifty  pound  weight; 
fish  in  abundance,  especially  of  shad  and  rock, 
which  are  here  an  excellent  fish;  pearch  and 
trout,  but  no  salmon  hereaways  yet  as  I  hear 
of;  but  oysters,  that  are  monstrous  for  big- 
ness, though  there  be  a  lesser  sort.  Here 
are  of  fruits  divers  wild — the  peach,  grape, 
and  plum,  and  that  of  divers  sorts.  We  have 
also  in  the  woods  flowers,  that,  for  colour, 
largeness,  and  beauty,  excel;  I  intend  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  valuable  of  which  this 
place  affords,  for  Astrope  the  next  season. 
For  the  people,  they  are  savage  to  us;  in  their 
persons  and  furniture  all  that  is  rude;  but  they 
have  great  shape,  strength,  agility;  and  in 
council,  (for  they,  though  in  a  kind  of  commu- 
nity among  themselves,  observe  properly  and 
government,)  grave,  speak  seldom,  inter  spaces 
of  silence,  short,  elegant,  fervent.  The  old 
sit  in  a  half  moon  upon  the  ground,  the  mid- 
dle aged  in  a  like  figure  at  a  little  distance 
behind  them,  and  the  young  fry  in  the  same 
manner  behind  them:  none  speak  but  the  aged, 
they  have  consulted  the  rest  before:  thus,  in 
selling  me  their  land,  they  ordered  themselves.* 
I  must  say  that,  their  obscurity  considered — 

*  This  description  may  suggest,  to  an  artist,  a  de- 
sign arranged  very  differently  from  the  well-known 
picture  by  Benjamin  West,  and  one  which  will  be 
recommended  by  greater  historical  accuracy,  found- 
ed on  the  best  possible  authority. 


wanting  tradition,  example,  and  instruction, 
they  are  an  extraordinary  people.  Had  not 
the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English,  learned  them 
drunkenness,  (in  which  condition  they  kill  or 
burn  one  another,)  they  had  been  very  tracta- 
ble; but  rum  is  so  dear  to  them,  that,  for  six 
penny-worth  of  rum,  one  may  buy  that  fur 
from  them  that  five  shillings,  in  any  other 
commodity,  shall  not  purchase  ;  yet  many  of 
the  old  men,  and  some  of  the  young  people, 
will  not  touch  with  such  spirits;  and  because, 
in  those  fitts,  they  mischief  both  themselves 
and  our  folks  too,  1  have  forbid  to  sell  them 
any. 

Pardon,  my  noble  friend,  this  length  (lon- 
ger, too,  in  my  scrawling  hand  than  in  it 
selfe);  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  an  account 
of  the  place  (o  one  vvhos  favour  had  helpt  to 
make  it  myn,  and  who  was  pleased,  more  than 
once,  to  discourse  the  settlement  of  it. 

I  have  only  to  recommend  the  bearer,  my 
kinsman,  Capt.  Markham,  and  to  pray  access 
in  my  affaires,  yet  not  fully  fixt,  by  the  un- 
kindness  of  my  neighbour,  the  Lord  Balti- 
more; and  that  it  would  please  thee  to  accept 
a  poor  present  of  our  growth,  remembring 
that  the  ancients  vallued  offerings  by  the  heart 
that  made  them;  and  finally,  to  give  rne  leave 
to  ware  the  character  of,  my  noble  friend,  thy 
very  sensible  and  faithful  fr'd  and  serv't  to  my 
power. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Penn. 

May  I  present  my  humble  duty  to  the  king? 
For  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

To  the  King: 

Great  and  gracious  Prince, — It  is  a  barren 
soyle  that  yields  noe  returns  to  the  due  that 
feeds  it,  and  they  are  mean  and  ungratefull 
mindes  that  are  oblivious  of  the  favours  they 
receive.  I  would  fain  excuse  this  freedom,  if 
I  were  not  bound  to  use  it;  for,  being  desti- 
tute of  better  ways,  gratitude  mokes  it  neces- 
sary to  me,  and  necessity  is  a  sollicitor  that 
takes  no  deniall.  Lett  the  king,  then,  gra- 
ciously please  to  accept  my  most  bumble 
thanks  for  his  many  royall  favours  conferral 
upon  me,  more  especially  this  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  only  lament  my  selfe,  that  my  own  inability 
will  not  suffer  me  to  express  myselfe  in  a  way 
suitable  to  the  sense  1  have  of  the  great  obli- 
gations I  lye  under.  But,  because  the  altar 
was  not  ordain'd  for  the  rich  and  great  only, 
and  that  offerings  are  to  be  accepted  by  tlie 
heart  that  makes  them,  I  perswade  myselfe  to 
hope  that  the  king  will  please  to  receive  my 
dutifull  acknowledgements  by  the  integrity 
that  humbly  sends  them;  and  to  believe,  that, 
among  the  numerous  subjects,  as  well  of  his 
goodness  as  of  his  pow'r,  there  is  none  that, 
with  more  truth,  zeai,  and  affection,  loves  and 
honours  him. 

Give  me  leave  next  lo  say,  so  soon  as  I  was 
arriv'd  and  made  my  setilement  of  this  pro- 
vince, I  thought  it  my  duly  to  waite  upon  the 
king,  by  some  person  of  the  province,  in  con- 
dition of  an  agent  extraordinary,  which  is  the 
bearer  my  kinsman,  Markham,  formerly  deputy 
in  this  government;  and  this  would  not  look 
wholly  free  of  vanity  (considering  my  late  pri- 
vate capacity),  yet  1  lake  it  to  be  the  duly  of 


those  persons  whom  the  goodness  of  the  kings 
of  England  hath,  at  any  lime,  cloathed  with 
extraordinary  powers  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  to  show  their  deferrance  to  tfTe  impe- 
riall  majesty  they  are  tributary's  to,  and  their 
dependance  upon  it,  by  the  mission  and  at- 
tendance of  agents  in  their  names  at  the  court. 

I  have  only  now,  great  Prince,  to  pray 
pardon  and  acceptance  for  a  poor  present,  of 
country  produce;  and  that  it  would  graciously 
please  the  king  to  take  me  still  into  his  favour, 
his  young  province  into  his  protection,  and 
God,  the  bountefull  rewarder  of  good  and 
gracious  acts,  retaliate  them  both  with  tempe- 
rall  and  eternall  glory.  I  am,  with  reverence 
and  truth,  great  and  gracious  Prince,  thy 
most  thankful!,  humble,  and  obedient  subject 
and  servant  in  all  I  can. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Penn. 

Philadelphia,  13  Aug.  '33. 


From  the  National  Gazette. 
STEAMBOAT    WILEIAM    PENN. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Boird  of  Di- 
rectors of  the'New  Castle  and  French  Town  Rail 
Road  Company,  having  examined  into  tho  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
their  fine  boat  Wm.  Penn,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  which  was  unfortunately  attended 


with  the  loss  of  fou 


the  folio 


wing  as 


the  result  of  their  investigation. 

About  half  past  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  afore- 
said, the  William  Penn,  on  her  return  from  New 
Cast:e,  having  on  board  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers,  and  being  about  one  milo  this  side  of 
Gloucester  Point,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  the 
flames  bursting  out  with  great  violence  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  boat,  outside  of  the  larboard  boiler 
near  the  after  end  of  it.  The  committee  are  satis- 
fied that  it  was  communicated  to  the  wood  near  the 
boiler  by  means  of  a  fissure  through  the  sheet  iron 
work  of  one  of  the  return  flues  of  the  furnace  which 
had  either  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  workmen  by 
whom  it  had  been  examined  two  days  previously,  or 
which  was  of  still  more  recent  origin.  The  wood 
which  first  became  ignited  was  unusually  dry,  and 
therefore  burnt  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  combus- 
tible nature  of  the  bulk  heads,  and  slight  upper  deck 
of  the  boat,  together  with  a  strong  westerly  wind, 
aided  its  progress,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  but  little 
hopes  were  entertained  of  being  able  to  save  the 
boat.  The  efforts  of  Captain  Jeffries,  and  his  crew 
lo  do  so,  seem,  nevertheless,  not  to  have  been  abated 
while  the  slightest  chance  of  success  remained.  A 
hole  was  cut  through  the  upper  deck,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  without 
producing  any  sensible  effect:  the  hose  was  rigged 
lo  Ihe  forcing  pump  near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  but 
so  great  was  the  press  of  passengers  in  its  vicinity, 
thai  it  could  not  be  worked,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  progress  of  tho  flames  and  the  alarm  had  reached 
such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  run  the  boat  ashore,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  individuals  on  board.  The  tiller  ropes  having 
been  burnt,  this  was  promptly  effected  by  means  of 
the  starboard  engine — when  all  the  passengers  (ex- 
cept three,  who  jumped  overboard  into  deep  water 
and  were  drowneJ)  were  sul'ely  landed.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  were 
immediately  recovered  and  conveyed  to  the  city, 
where  every  effort  was  made  that  medical  skill  could 
devise  to  resuscitate  them,  but  in  vain.     ' 

One  of  those  unfortunate  persons  was  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  out  of  danger,  and  rushed  towards  the 
stern  through  the  flames  to  meet  his  death,  by  pre- 
cipitating himself  into  the  water,  although  begged 
by  Captain  Jeffries  lo  remain  where  he  was.  The 
fourth  passenger  who  is  deceased  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  died  the  day  succeeding  the  disaster,  it 
is  supposed   ia    consequeiico  of  having  been   io  the 


THE  FRIEND. 


Several  horses,  a  portion  of  the  mails,  and  the 
largest  part  of  the  baggage,  were  saved ;  and  no 
doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  that  all 
the  passengers  might  have  been  rescued  without  dif- 
ficulty but  for  the  panic  which  is  natural,  and  per- 
haps unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  was  pre- 
served by  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  crew  general- 
ly,  one  of  whom  held  up  a  portion  of  the  bulk  head 
which  the  fire  had  forced  out,  and  called  to  the  pas- 
sengers to  go  forward,  while  he  thus  confined  the 
flames  and  prevented  the  passage  from  being  inter- 
rupted. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  the  safety- 
valves  were  raised,  to  prevent  the  additional  danger 
of  explosion  of  the  boilers. 

Captain  Jeffries  remained  on  board  exerting  him- 
self to  save  the  property  of  the  passengers  after  all 
were  out  of  the  boat,  and  was  himself  the  last  per- 
son to  leave  her. 

The  committee,  in  giving  these  details  of  the 
above  melancholy  disaster,  deem  it  their  duty 
express  their  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to 
the  master  ferrymen,  and  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  steam  and  other  ferryboats,  botii  of  this  city  and 
Camden,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  who  so  prompt- 
ly  repaired  to  the  William  Penn,and  rendered  every 
assistance  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  per. 

mit.  ,"'"'. 

The  committee,  after  a  very  close  investigation 
are  enabled  to  stato  their  decided  conviction,  that  the 
persons  already  announced  as  dead,  are  all  that 
their  lives  on  this  distressing  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  consider  the  nre  to 
have  been  entirely  accidental;  and  while  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  induce  additional  care  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  steam  navigation,  they 
are  unable  to  perceive  that  any  want  of  prudence  or 
caution  can  be  attributed  to  Captain  Jeffries,  or  the 
persons  employed  under  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
deem  Captain  Jeffries  entitled  to  every  confidence, 
and  believe  that  his  conduct  in  the  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise. 

James  Lefevke, 
S.  Nevins, 
Wm.  D.  Lewis, 
Wm.  J.  Watson, 

Committee. 
Philadelphia,  March  11,  1834. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
From  the  West  of  England  Journal  of  April  15. 
LINES   WRITTEN  IN  A  CHURCHYARD, 

By  a  school  boy,  fifteen  years  oj  age,  since  deceased. 

"  It  is  good  for  us  lo  be  here;  if  thou  wilt  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Uiee,  one  lor  Moses,  and  one  lor  tlias.  — 
Matt.  xvii.  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here : 
If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build  : — but  for  whom  I 
Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?     Ah  no  ! 

Affrighted  he  shrinketh  away; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below 

In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay 

To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beauty?     Ah  no  !  she  forgets 

The  charms  which  she  wielded  before  ;— 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 

The  skin  which,  but  yesterday,  fools  could  adore 

For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it 


Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  ? 
Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside, — 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed, 
But  the  long  winding  sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the 
shroud. 

To  Riches  ?     Alas  !  'lis  in  vain 
Who  hid,  in  their  turn  have  been  hid 
Tho  treasures  are  squandered  again, 


But  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid, 
But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin 

To  the  pleasures  which  mirth  can  afford, 
To  the  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 
Ah!  here  is  a  plentiful  board! 
But  guests  are  all  mute  at  their  piliful  chec 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 


Shall  we  build  to  Affection  a 
Ah  no  !  they  have  withered  o 
Or  fied  with  the  spirit  above 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
Yet  none  have  saluted 


d  side  by  side, 
d  none  have  replied. 


Unto  Sorrow?  the  dead  cannot  grieve, 

Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve  ! 

Ah  !  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love, nor  fear, 

Peace,  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 

Ah  no  !  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow, 

Beneath   the  cold  earth  !    and   around   the   dark 

Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  nono  may  disown. 

Then  the  first  unto  Hope  we  will  build  ; 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise, 
The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfill'd — 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeath'd  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the 
skies. 

HERBERT. 


THE    FRIEND, 


THIRD  MONTH,  15,  1834. 


For  the  information  of  our  friends  at  ad 
tance,  it  would  seem  right  that  we  should  give 
some  account  of  the  awful  accident,  the  first 
of  the  kind  on  the  Delaware,  which  befel  th« 
noble  steamboat  William  Penn,  near  this  city 

d  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  this  in  an 
authentic  shape  by  inserting  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  case. 
The  scene  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  as  indescribably  terrific  and  dis- 
tressing. The  place  where  the  boat  ground- 
ed is  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  and 
the  passengers,  male  and  female,  after  escap- 
ing with  difficulty  from  the  flames,  were  com- 
pelled to  wade  some  distance  in  mud  and 
water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Of  course 
they  were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  their  clothes 
disfigured  with  mud.  Thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens lined  the  wharves  from  the  time  the  fire 
was  discovered  until  after  nightfall,  and  great 
anxiety  was  felt  by  those  who  expected  friends 
and  relatives,  and  hundreds  rushed  to  catch  a 
glance  at  the  dead  bodies,  fearful  that  some 
one  dear  to  them  might  be  of  the  number. 

A  literary  friend  in  the  habit  of  inspecting 
the  foreign  publications  as  they  come  to  hand, 
has  copied  for  our  use  from  a  London  peri- 
odical, the  two  letters  of  William  Penn,  in- 
serted to-day.  History  bears  ample  testimony 
that  this  benefactor  of  his  species  was  no 
sycophant;  but  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to 
the  polish  and  courtesies  of  cultivated  socie- 
ty when  in  harmony  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
these  interesting  documents,  especially  the 
shorter  of  the  two,  furnish  additional  attesta- 


tion ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  latter  will 
be  recognised,  we  think,  as  affording  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  that  tendency  of  his  well 
stored  mind  to  pithy  and  sententious  remark, 
exemplified  in  his"  Reflections  and  Maxims;" 
while  the  curious  statistical  outline  of  his  then 
infant  city  and  colony — the  pleasing,  we 
might  say,  poetical  desciiption  of  the  country 
and  its  products,  together  with  his  fine  por- 
traiture of  aboriginal  character  and  manners, 
give  value  to  the  first  letter.  The  original 
spelling,  common  to  that  age,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived is  retained. 

A  bill  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
has  passed  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts — 
it  goes  into  operation  on  the  fourth  of  July 
next. 

HAVERFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Haverford  School  deem 
it  their  duty  to  apprise  those  who  proppse  en- 
tering students  for  the  ensuing  term,  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications 
will  exceed  the  number  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sired that  the  names  and  ages  of  applicants 
be  forwarded  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  No.  39,  High  street, 
Philadelphia.  Great  disadvantage  having  re- 
sulted both  to  the  institution  and  the  student 
from  the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  all  who  intend  to  enter  the  school, 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  improvements  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, will  render  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
vacation  in  the  spring,  until  second  day,  the 
12th  of  fifth  month  next,  on  which  day  the 
summer  session  will  commence,  and  the  ex- 
amination and  classification  of  the  pupils  about 
to  enter  the  school  will  take  place,  when  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  students  should  be 
present. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  \mo.  30,  1834. 

Notice.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors (o  the  asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  will 
be  held  on  fourth  day,  the  19th  of  the  present 
month,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Mulberry  street  meeting  house. 

A  teacher  for  the  boys'  mathematical  school, 
is  wanted  at  Westtown.  Apply  to  Thomas 
Stewatdson,  Arch,  near  Fourth  street. 

An  annual  meeting  of  "The  Tract  As- 
sociation or  Friends"  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  fifth  day,  the  20th  instant,  at  half 
past  seven,  in  the  committee  room  of  Arch 
street  meeting  house.  A  general  attendance 
of  the  members  is  desirable,  and  the  company 
of  Friends  of  both  sexes  (not  members,)  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, will  be  acceptable. 

John  Carter,  Clerk* 

Philadelphia,  3mo.  12th,  1834. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 
THOMAS   STORY. 


(Continued  from  page  175.J 

"  After  this  I  was  at  some  other  meetings, 
but  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  any  of  my 
relations  and  acquaintance,  till  the  time  of  the 
ossize3  at  Carlisle;  where  some  Friends  being 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail,  for  non-payment 
of  tithes,  others  attended  the  assizes,  as  their 
custom  was,  the  better  to  obviate  occasion  of 
troubles,  or  hurt  to  any  of  the  Society,  and  to 
minister  counsel  or  other  help  as  need  might 
be;  and  these  went  to  a  meeting  at  Scotby, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city;  and  thither  I 
went  also. 

"  During  the  lime  of  the  meeting,  I  found 
a  great  and  unusual  load  on  my  spirit,  and 
hardness  in  my  heart;  insomuch  that  I  could 
hardly  breathe  under  the  oppression  ;  nor 
could  I  say  I  had  any  sense  of  the  divine  com- 
forts of  his  presence  there;  but  that  the  hea- 
vens were  as  of  thick  brass,  and  the  bars 
thereof  as  of  strong  iron.  But  though  I  had 
no  enjoyment  in  myself,  yet  I  was  sensible  the 
presence  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  were 
there,  and  many  therein  greatly  comforted; 
and  therefore  did  conclude  my  condition  of 
mind  was  from  some  other  cause  and  not 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  meeting  in  ge- 
neral. 

"  That  evening  being  returned  to  my  fa- 
ther's house  very  solitary,  silent,  and  inward, 
there  came  in  one  Thomas  Tod,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine;  who,  after  some  compliments 
of  civility  (for  at  that  time  I  had  not  quite 
declined  the  common  modes  of  salutation,) 
desired  to  speak  with  me  apart;  and  then  told 
me  that  he  had  a  trial  to  come  on  next  day, 
concerning  certain  houses  of  his  in  the  town 
of  Penrith,  being  the  greatest  part  of  all  he 
had  in  the  world;  that  one  of  his  witnesses  to 
his  deeds  of  conveyance  was  dead;  another 
of  them  gone  into  Ireland  and  could  not  be 
had;  but  I,  being  the  third,  and  having  made 
the  writings,  he  hoped  through  my  evidence 
and  credit,  to  gafn  his  just  point:  and  desired 
me  to  be  in  readiness  in  the  morning;  for  the 
trial  was  likely  to  come  on  early. 

"  As  soon  as  he  began  this  relation,  the 
word  of  life  began  likewise  to  work  in  me,  in 
a  very  powerful  manner;  and  the  holy  ham- 
mer of  the  Lord,  I  sensibly  felt,  and  saw  to 
be  lifted  upon  that  hardness  of  heart,  which, 
for  some  time  (as  above)  had  been  my  state  : 
and  it  began  to  be  broken,  softened,  and  dis- 
solved; and  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  in 
some  degree,  to  be  renewed:  and  then  I  saw- 
plainly,  that  this  was  the  hard  thing  I  had  to 
go  through;  and  that  now  was  the  time  of 
trial,  wherein  I  must  take  up  the  cross  of 
Christ;  and  acknowledge  his  doctrine  fully  in 
that  point;  and  openly  according  to  the  under- 
standing given  me;  and  to  despise  the  shame 
and  reproach,  and  other  sufferings,  which  I 
well  knew  would  quickly  ensue;  or  I  must 
forsake  the  Lord  for  ever:  for  denying  this 
doctrine  in  the  sense  I  had  now  plainly  seen 
it,  would  be  a  denying  of  himself  before  men; 
and  if  I  had  then  denied  him,  I  could  expect 
no  less  but,  according  to  his  word,  to  have 
been  immediately,    and  for  ever,    denied   of 


him,  and  left  under  that  hardness  of  heart, 
and  want  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  divine  pre- 
sence, wherewith  I  had  been  favoured  before, 
and  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  begin- 
ning so  woful. 

"  But,  according  to  the  advances  of  the 
word  and  work  of  the  Lord  in  me  at  that 
time,  my  heart  inclined  to  him:  and  as  my 
acquaintance  was  speaking,  I  was  furnished 
with  a  full  resolution  to  give  him  a  plain  and 
direct  answer:  which  was  on  this  manner,  '  1 
am  concerned  it  should  fall  out  so;  (for  I  had 
a  real  respect  for  him  and  saw  his  case  to  be 
very  hard,)  I  will  appear,  if  it  please  God, 
and  testify  what  I  know  in  the  matter,  and  do 
what  I  can  for  you  that  way;  but  I  cannot 
swear.' 

"  This  was  so  great  a  surprise  to  him,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  confidence 
he  had  of  my  ready  compliance,  he  having 
had  no  occasion  of  any  suspicion  of  my  pre- 
sent condition  till  that  moment,  that  he  broke 
into  a  passion  and  with  an  oath  or  curse,  said, 
'  What,  you  are  not  a  Quaker,  sure  ?' 

"  But  though  I  had  made  confession  of 
truth  so  far  in  that  point,  and  the  divine  pre- 
sence sensibly  returned  and  advanced  in  me, 
yet,  upon  this,  I  was  again  silent,  till  clear  in 
my  understanding  what  to  answer  in  sincerity 
and  truth:  for  as  nobody,  before  that  time,  had 
called  me  a  Quaker,  so  I  had  not  assumed  the 
appellation;  which,  being  given  in  reproach, 
was  not  grateful,  though  the  thing  in  its  pro- 
per sense  most  delightful.  Nor  did  I  then  see 
whether  I  had  so  much  unity  with  all  their 
tenets,  as  might  justify  me  in  owning  the 
name,  till  the  power  of  that  life  of  him  who 
forbiddeth  all  oaths  and  swearing,  arising  yet 
clearer  and  fuller  in  me,  opened  my  under- 
standing, cleared  my  way,  and  enabled  me 
thereto;  and  then  I  said,  '  I  must  confess  the 
truth,  I  am  a  Quaker.' 

"But  as  this  confession  brought  me  still 
nearer  to  the  Son  of  God,  his  love  increasing 
yet  more  sensibly  in  me,  so  likewise  it  height- 
ened the  perplexity  and  disturbance  of  my 
friend;  whose  case  thereby  became  more  des- 
perate, in  his  own  opinion  :  upon  which,  in  an 
increase  of  heat  and  expressions  therefrom 
suiting  so  obvious  a  disappointment,  as  it  then 
appeared  to  him,  he  threatened  to  have  me 
fined  by  the  court,  and  proceeded  against  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law:  'What!  must 
I  lose  my  estate  by  your  groundless  notions 
and  whims  ?' 

"  Upon  which  I  replied,  in  that  cairn  of  mind 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  that  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  God  enables  to,  and  teach- 
eth,  '  You  may  do  what  you  think  proper  that 
way;  bui  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request 
in  this  matter,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  it.' 
And  then  he  departed  under  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, with  all  the  threats  and  repioaches  his 
enraged  passions  could  suggest  to  him  under 
a  view  of  so  great  a  loss." 

Immediately  T.  S.  retired  into  his  cham- 
ber, that  he  "  might  more  fully  experience  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  and  his  divine  instructions 
and  counsel  in  this  great  concern  and  exer- 
cise." For  though  his  chief  delight  was  in 
the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  yet  he 
saw   another   law    in   his   members   warring 


against  the  law  of  his  mind,  which  would, 
had  he  given  place  thereto,  have  brought  him 
into  bondage  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
But  as  he  yielded  not  at  all  to  Satan,  but  clave 
unto  the  Lord  in  great  humility  and  trust,  he 
was  pleased  to  put  the  tempter  to  silence  with 
all  his  specious  reasoning.  And  then,  says 
T.  S.,  "The  teachings  of  the  Lord  were 
plentiful  and  glorious;  my  understanding  fur- 
ther cleared,  and  his  holy  law  of  love  and  life 
was  settled  in  me;  and  I  admitted  into  sweet 
rest  with  the  Lord  my  Saviour,  and  given  up 
in  perfect  resignation  to  his  holy  will  in  what- 
soever might  relate  to  this  great  trial  of  my 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  Lord.  And  in  the 
morning  I  went  up  toward  the  hall  where  the 
judges  sat,  expecting  to  be  called  as  a  witness 
in  the  case  before  mentioned;  but  before  I 
reached  the  place,  I  saw  my  said  acquaint- 
ance approaching  me  with  an  air  in  his  coun- 
tenance denoting  friendship  and  affection;  and 
when  met,  he  said  '  I  can  tell  you  good  news; 
my  adversary  has  yielded  the  cause;  we  are 
agreed  to  my  satisfaction.' 

"  Upon  this  1  stood  still  in  the  street ;  and 
reviewing  in  my  mind  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  me  the  night  before,  this  scripture  came 
fresh  into  my  remembrance,  in  the  life  of  it. 
1  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.1 

"  This  happening  at  the  time  of  the  assizes, 
and  people  from  all  quarters  there,  I  quickly 
became  the  common  subject  of  discourse  and 
debate.  For  few  could  believe  the  report,  and 
many  came  to  see  ;  and  during  the  assizes 
would  get  together  talking  and  wondering; 
and  when  they  happened  to  see  me  afar  off  in 
the  streets  would  come  in  crowds  to  gaze. 
Some  would  take  off  their  hats,  and  pretend 
to  show  more  than  ordinary  complaisance, 
saluting  me  as  at  other  times;  but  I  not  making 
any  returns  of  that  kind,  some  would  run 
away  in  loud  laughter,  saying  I  was  mad:  yet 
some  others  were  struck  with  another  passion; 
they  turned  pale,  looked  sorrowful,  and  re- 
turned weeping.  And  one,  who  had  been 
educated  at  an  university,  after  he  had  gazed  at 
me  awhile  among  the  baser  sort,  he  cried  out, 
as  if  he  had  then  been  surprised  with  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  system,  '  He  knows  not  a 
genus  from  a  species.'  I  said  very  little  to  any 
of  them,  but  gave  them  my  face  to  the  fill  of 
gazing.  And  some  who  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, durst  not  have  discovered  a  disobliging 
look  upon  me,  now  insulted  and  triumphed, 
which  put  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  of  Job, 
'But  now  they  who  are  younger  than  I,  have 
me  in  derision;  whose  fathers  I  would  have 
disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my 
flock.' 

"  The  business  of  the  assizes  being  over, 
some  of  my  acquaintance,  gentlemen  both  of 
town  and  country,  who  wished  me  well,  in 
their  own  sense,  thinking  1  had  been  deluded, 
as  they  usually  called  it,  by  the  Quakers,  con- 
sulted how  to  restore  and  reclaim  me :  and 
several  ways  were  proposed,  especially  by  a 
meeting  and  consultation,  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  who,  they  imagined,  might  solve  those 
doubts  I  might  be  under;  supposing  those  sen- 
timents to  be  but  lately  embraced  by  me,  and 
I  not  yet  settled  in  them;  though  I  do  not  think 
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any  of  them   knew  what  the  true  Quakers  or 
their  principles  were. 

"  The  clergy  generally  shunned  me,  and  I 
quickly  observed  a  particular  enmity  in  them 
against  me;  though  I  had  no  more  aversion  to 
them  as  men,  than  10  others. 

"  But  some  of  these  others  (my  well  wish 
ers,)  supposing  me  melancholy,  because  re 
duced  from  my  former  airs  and  cheerfulness, 
to  silence  and  gravity,  got  together  in  a  tavern 
and  my  father  with  them,  intending  to  have 
me  among  them,  to  drink  a  hearty  glass;  and 
try  whether  they  could  raise  my  spirits,  into 
a  more  sociable  temper,  and  bring  me  off  from 
such  thoughts. 

"  While  they  were  contriving  this  scheme,  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber  and  favoured  with  a 
sense  of  the  good  and  soul-nourisbing  presence 
of  the  Lord;  but  after  some  time  a  concern 
came  upon  me,  which  gave  me  to  expect 
something  was  in  agitation  concerning  me, 
and  soon  after  an  attorney  at  law  of  my  ac 
quaintance  came  from  the  company  to  me,  and 
mentioned  several  gentlemen  who  desired  to 
see  me  at  the  tavern. 

"  I  was  not  hasty  to  go,  looking  for  the 
countenance  of  the  Lord  therein,  neither  did 
I  refuse;  but  my  father,  and  some  others,  being 
impatient  to  have  me  among  them,  came  like- 
wise to  me.  I  arose  from  my  seat  when  they 
came  in,  but  did  not  move  my  hat  to  them  as 
they  to  me:  upon  which  my  father  fell  a  weep- 
ing, and  said,  '  I  did  not  use  to  behave  so  to 
him!'  I  entreated  him  not  to  resent  it  as  a 
fault;  for  though  I  now  thought  fit  to  decline 
that  ceremony,  it  was  not  in  disobedience  or 
disrespect  of  him  or  them;  for  I  honoured  him 
as  much  as  ever,  and  desired  he  would  please 
to  think  so;  notwithstanding  exterior  altera- 
tion. 

*  But  most  of  the  rest  kept  up  another  air, 
hoping  to  bring  me  into  the  same  at  the 
tavern:  but  I,  through  grace,  saw  their  intents 
and  was  aware;  and  I  now  had  freedom  in 
my  mind  to  go  among  them:  and,  when  we 
eame  there,  the  company  all  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  seeming  generally  glad,  put  on  airs 
of  pleasantness. 

"  In  seating  themselves  again,  they  placed 
me  so  as  that  I  was  in  the  midst,  environed  by 
them,  and  then  they  put  the  glass  round;  and 
to  relish  it  the  more,  they  began  a  health  to 
King  William.  But  the  secret  presence  of 
the  Lord  being  with  me,  though  hid  from  them, 
it  affected  them  all  in  a  way  they  did  not  ex- 
pect, for  scarce  had  two  of  them  drank,  till 
their  countenances  changed,  and  all  were  si- 
lenced. The  glass,  nevertheless,  went  for 
ward,  till  it  came  to  me,  and  then  I  told  them, 
I  wished  both  the  king  and  them  well,  and  if 
I  could  drink  to  the  health  of  any  at  all,  I 
should  more  especially  to  the  king's,  but  should 
drink  no  health  any  more  ;  and  so  refused  it: 
and  the  glass  never  went  round;  for  several  of 
them  fell  a  weeping  and  were  much  broken, 
and  all  of  them  silenced  for  a  time,  which, 
when  over,  some  of  them  said,  they  believed 
f  intended  well  in  what  I  did,  and  that  every 
man  must  be  left  to  proceed  in  the  way  which 
he  thinks  right  in  the  sight  of  God  :  and  so 
we  parted  in  solid  friendship.  It  was  the  se- 
cret grace  of  God  that  wrought  this;  and  to 


him,  the  Lord  alone,  did  I  impute  it.  And 
the  company  dispersing,  I  returned  to 
chamber  in  divine  peace,  and  true  tranquillity 
of  mind,  with  which  I  was  favoured  for  many 
days. 

"  I  had  not,  all  this  while,  conversed  with 
any  Friend  about  their  principles,  or  read  any 
of  their  books  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  come 
near  me  for  some  time;  for  my  father  would 
not  then  allow  them  to  come  to  his  house;  yet 
some  of  them,  not  long  after,  sent  me  three 
small  books;  which  I  took  kindly  as  well  in- 
tended. But  I  was  favoured  of  the  Lord  with 
something  to  give  me  understanding  and  sup 
port  in  time  of  need,  more  excellent  than 
books;  for  that  book  which  had  been  sealed  as 
with  seven  seals,  was  now,  in  measure,  open- 
ed by  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Lion  of  the 
Royal  Tribe,  and  by  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 
even  the  book  of  the  eternal  law  of  God;  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  from  the  Father,  by 
Christ  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and 
my  delight  was  to  read  day  and  night  therein: 
by  which  I  profited  more,  in  a  short  time,  id 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  things  of  his 
holy  kingdom,  than  if  I  could  have  read  and 
understood  all  the  written  and  printed  books 
the  world.  I  therefore  declined  reading 
these  till  a  more  proper  season  ;  and  then  1 
looked  into  one  of  the  books  aforesaid,  a  small 
tract  concerning  prayer:  for  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  the  reading  of  good  books,  especially 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  chief  of  all,  and  upon 
which  the  truth  of  the  rest  depends,  is  highly 
profitable  and  commendable. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  my  father  began  a 
little  to  relent,  and  admit  some  Friends  to 
come  to  my  chamber  to  see  me;  and  he  was 
brought,  by  degrees,  into  a  pretty  low  state 
of  mind  :  and,  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  b\ 
him,  he  read  in  a  book,  entitled  '  Clerk's 
Lives,'  <fcc. — when  I  observed  his  tears  to 
drop  upon  the  book,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
I  perceived  it:  and,  after  he  had  wiped  hi* 
face,  he  turned  towards  me  and  said,  '  1  see 
there  have  been,  in  former  limes,  as  great  fools 
as  you,  to  leave  their  friends  and  preferment- 
in  the  world,   for  (heir  opinions  in  religion.' 

"  But  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion; for  the  spirit  of  the  world  b(jgan  to  work 
another  way.  Some  of  his  acquaintance,  dis- 
coursing with  him  concerning  me,  told  him, 
'  We  know  your  son  very  well;  though  young, 
he's  no  fool.  You  know  the  Quakers  are  an 
opulent  people,  and  their  principles  lead  them 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  tythes  to  the  clergy; 
which,  together  with  other  oppositions,  they 
meet  with  from  one  or  other,  occasions  man) 
law  suits,  and  much  business:  and  as  the\ 
favour  one  another  in  all  things,  particular!) 
in  trade  and  the  like,  you'll  see  he'll  have  as 
much  business  soon  as  any  man  in  England  ; 
and  will  be  well  paid,  wilhout  question.' 

"  This  temptation,  being  skilfully  adapted 
took  immediately  with  him,  and  the  ill  effects 
thereof  quickly  appeared;  for  he  soon  goi 
from  under  that  humble  state  of  mind  and  ten 
dernessheh;id,in  some  degree  experienced;  and 
though  his  countenance  seemed  very  open  and 
cheerful  towards  me,  yet  it  was  from  thai 
wrong  ground,  and  worldly  view,  which  great 
ly  loaded   and  oppressed   my  mind  :   for  as  1 


clearly  perceived  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
to  be  frequently  in  the  suits  and  contests  of 
the  world,  would  be  inconsistent  with  divine 
peace  in  my  own  mind,  expose  me  to  many 
temptations,  and  confine  so  as  that  I  could 
not  follow  the  Lord  in  that  way  wherein  I 
understood  he  was  leading  me,  and  proposed 
to  bring  me  forward;  that  is,  not  only  in  sanc- 
tification  and  justification  for  my  own  salvation, 
but  also  in  a  public  ministry  of  that  holy  and 
powerful  word  of  life;  by  which  the  Lord,  of 
his  own  free  will  and  grace,  had  called  me; 
and,  to  that  end,  I  knew,  was  working  in  me 
qualifications  suiting  his  own  purpose  thereby; 
and  therefore  my  secret  concern  was,  how  to 
get  rid  of  that  great  and  dangerous  obstruc- 
tion; well  knowing  it  would  very  much  oppose 
my  father's  views,  heightened  as  aforesaid,  and 
I  was  loth  to  offend  him;  but  had  no  concern, 
prospect,  or  doubt,  then  as  to  a  way  of  living 
in  the  world.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
offend  the  Lord,  by  neglect,  or  disobedience, 
was  justly  to  forfeit  his  mercy  and  favour,  and 
cancel  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  life ;  de- 
pending on  my  part,  upon  perseverance  in 
moral  righteousness,  and  a  faithful  future  obe- 
dience to  his  holy  calling. 

"  Duty  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  will  and 
terrene  views  of  my  natural  parent,  becom- 
ing opposite,  I  remained  not  long  in  suspense 
what  to  do:  for  as,  through  grace,  I  had  been 
enabled  to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  in 
confessing  his  holy  name,  in  the  dispensation 
of  God  to  his  people  at  that  time;  so,  by  the 
same  grace,  I  was  likewise  enabled  to  under- 
go the  displeasure  of  my  father,  to  close  my 
eyes  from  all  worldly  views,  and  to  stop  my 
ears  for  ever  from  hearkening  to  any  prefer- 
ment there;  and,  being  furnished  with  a  full 
resolution  in  my  mind  to  decline  the  practice 
of  the  law,  though  the  only  thing  designed  as 
a  means  of  life;  accordingly,  the  next  persons 
who  came  to  employ  me  in  business  of  that 
kind,  I  refused  in  my  father's  presence;  and 
told  them  in  his  hearing,  that  I  should  not  un- 
dertake business  of  that  kind  any  more. 

"  Upon  this  the  load  went  off  my  mind:  but 
from  that  time,  my  father's  countenance  was 
changed  toward  me,  and  his  behaviour  quite 
another  thing:  often  asking  me  with  a  super- 
cilious brow,  '  How  I  expected  to  live  in  the 
world?'  As  if  he  had  feared  I  should  have 
become  a  dead  charge  upon  him. 

"  After  this,  he  being  told,  though  incor- 
rectly, that  '  ministering  Friends,  whom  he 
knew,  went  often  abroad  preaching,  and  as 
often  brought  home  good  sums  of  money:  and 
that  his  son  being  ingenious,  would  soon  learn 
to  preach  among  them,  get  money  and  become 
rich  too;'  this  seemed  to  take  some  hold,  and 
he  would  now  and  then  pass  a  joke  upon  me 
about  it.  But  I  being  silent  for  some  years 
alter,  it  afforded  him  no  great  hopes  of  my 
living  by  it." 

(TobecnntjnUHd.) 

The  religion  of  most  men  is  fixed  from  na- 
ture, that  is,  worldly  ease  and  convenience, 
before  they  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  consequence  is  plain.  In  all  points 
hire  it  exceeds  their  standard,  it  will  be 
passed  away. — Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
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THE  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

(Concluded  from  page  157.) 

Darius,  by  the  conquest  cf  Babylon,  in 
conjunction  with  his  nephew  Cyrus,  was  now 
possessed  of  the  entire  control  of  that  great 
and  powerful  empire,  which  he  divided  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces.  The  gover- 
nors of  these  provinces  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  three  presidents,  of  whom  the 
highest  in  authority  was  the  prophet  Daniel. 
This  ancient  servant  of  the  Lord  was  now 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was  unequalled 
in  the  whole  nation  for  the  eminence  of  his 
virtue  and  wisdom.  His  favour,  indeed,  with 
the  new  king,  v/as  such  as  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  to  that  degree  that  they 
shortly  resolved  on  his  destruction.  They 
were  unable  with  the  closest  scrutiny  to  find 
any  cause  of  blame  in  his  administration  of 
the  government.  His  integrity  admitted  of 
no  question.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  his  piety  to  his  God  the  occasion  of  his 
fall,  knowing  that  he  was  unchangeable  in  his 
faith  and  devotion.  In  a  tumultuous  manner 
they  assembled  round  their  monarch,  and  ob- 
tained his  hasty  sanction  to  a  royal  decree, 
forbidding  all  his  people,  on  pain  of  a  horrible 
death,  to  make  any  request  either  of  God  or 
man,  except  of  himself,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days.  This  decree  was  issued  with  the  ex- 
press understanding,  according  to  the  arbitrary 
practice  of  the  Median  and  Persian  govern- 
ments, that  it  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
suspension  or  change,  even  by  the  will  of  an 
otherwise  absolute  monarch. 

Daniel  was  soon  informed  of  the  snare  laid 
for  his  life;  but  valued  not  his  personal  safety, 
when  put  in  competition  with  his  duty  to  his 
Maker.  He  could  not  relinquish  his  usual 
practice  of  worshipping  Jehovah  three  times 
a  day,  with  his  window  open  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  of  his  pious  solicitude,  and  the 
object  of  the  mournful  lamentations  of  his 
captive  nation.  "  He  kneeled  upon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks 
before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforelime;"  and 
was  found  thus  occupied,  by  his  enemies,  who 
now  boldly  accused  him  before  the  king  of 
disobeying  the  decree.  Darius  was  exceed- 
ingly grieved,  when  he  discovered  the  object 
of  the  law  he  had  just  signed,  and  found  that 
his  faithful  minister  was  to  be  its  victim.  He 
strove  by  every  means  to  evade  the  law,  during 
the  whole  of  that  day;  but  was  at  length  com- 
pelled, by  the  clamour  of  the  nobles,  to  deli- 
ver Daniel  into  their  eager  hands.  The  pu 
nishment  prescribed  by  the  law  was  that  of 
being  cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  This  was  ex- 
ecuted without  delay,  and  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  the  stone  which  closed  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  dungeon  was  sealed  by  the 
king's  signet,  and  by  that  of  his  lords.  Da- 
rius, however,  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
rising  very  early  in  the  morning,  went  in  hasle 
to  ascertain  whether  the  God  in  whom  Daniel 
trusted,  was  able  to  deliver  his  servant  from 
the  month  of  the  lions.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  little  confidence  in  the  faithfulness 
of  Jehovah;  for,  on  his  arrival  at  the  dungeon, 
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he  called  aloud  to  Daniel,  with  great  emotion: 
"  Oh  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  thy 
God,  whom  thou  servest  continually,  able  to 
deliver  thee  from  the  lions  ?"  Daniel  answer- 
ed affirmatively  to  the  great  joy  of  the  king; 
who  forthwith  had  him  drawn  up  from  the 
den,  uninjured,  and  commanded  that  his  ene- 
mies should  receive  the  punishment  they  had 
devised  for  him.  These  wicked  persons  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  the  rave 
nous  beasts,  which  destroyed  their  lives  even 
before  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dun 
geon.  Here  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  Almighty  God,  which  forcibly  tool; 
hold  of  the  mind  of  the  king;  and  he  accord 
ingly  issued  a  proclamation  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  acknowledging  the  God  of  Daniel, 
and  enjoining  all  men  to  tremble  and  fear  be- 
fore him,  as  the  living  God. 

We  have  seen  that  this  eminent  prophet,  in 
the  midst  of  his  greatness,  retained  a  strong 
feeling  of  attachment  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
now  lying  in  ruins.  During  the  short  reign 
of  Darius,  the  afflicted  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation  affected  his  mind  in  a  more  than  usual 
degree.  He  was  divinely  enlightened  with  an 
understanding  of  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  that  seventy  years  were  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem; 
and  he  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  with  fast- 
ing and  supplication  for  the  sake  of  his  afflict- 
ed peqple.  While  he  was  thus  devoutly  en- 
gaged, about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation, 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  the  venerable 
prophet  with  this  divine  message:  "Seventy 
weeks,"  said  he,  "  are  determined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  (or 
restrain)  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know,  there- 
fore, and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall 
be  seven  weeks,  and  three  score  and  two 
weeks:  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And  alter 
three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off",  but  not  for  himself."  In  reading  this 
prophecy,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the 
plainness  and  preciseness  of  the  prediction  of 
the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  se- 
venty weeks  designate  seventy  weeks  of  years, 
that  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  years;  which 
reckoned  from  the  year  of  the  world  3547,  in 
which  year  Ezra  was  commissioned  to  restore 
the  Jewish  state  and  polity,  will  bring  us  to 
the  year  33  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which 
(and  even  in  the  same  monlh,)  our  Lord  suffer- 
ed, and  thus  completed  the  sacrifice  for  our  sal- 
vation. In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  prophecy, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  seventy  weeks 
are  divided  into  three  periods:  1.  Seven  weeks, 
forty-nine  years  for  the  restoration  of  Jeru-I 
salem:  2.  Sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  from  that  time  to  the  an-J 
nouncement  of  the  Messiah,  by  John  the j 
Baptist :  3.  One  week,  or  seven  years,  for  the! 
ministry  of  John  and  of  Christ  himself  to  the | 
ucifixion.     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer] 
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on  the  elucidation  of  this  very  remarkable 
prophecy,  which  from  the  exactness  of  its 
fulfilment,  is  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of 
the  infidel  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  dignified  prophet  now  drew  near  to 
the  close  of  all  his  labours.  He  had  resided 
about  seventy  years  in  Babylon,  when  Cyrus 
came  to  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
and  when  Daniel  was  probably  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  he  passed  through  an  unusual  degree  of 
mental  conflict  and  exercise;  he  mourned  for 
three  weeks  and  refrained  from  his  usual  food; 
and  on  this  occasion,  while  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  he  was  visited 
with  the  last  prophetical  revelation  of  which 
we  have  any  account.  In  the  openings  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  he  was  enabled  to  see  once 
more,  and  more  distinctly  than  he  had  pre- 
viously seen,  the  successive  changes  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  which  should  take  place 
during  a  long  course  of  ages.  His  view  of 
the  transactions  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  wonderfully  exact,  and  indeed, 
entered  so  much  into  a  detail  of  circumstances 
which  in  the  lapse  of  years,  became  matter  of 
undoubted  history,  that  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  particulars  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
our  prescribed  limits.  But  a  part  of  this  pro- 
phetic vision  was  of  more  solemn  and  awful 
import,  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  His 
view  was  directed  to  ages  yet  to  come,  and  he 
was  made  to  look  into  that  awful  period,  when 
"  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt; 
and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  It  was  revealed  to  him  that  the 
most  extraordinary  changes  were  to  occur  to 
the  church  of  God,  afler  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days,  or  years,  from  the  time 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  being  taken  away,  and 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up; 
which  some  have  interpreted  as  designating 
the  time  when  Mohammedanism  sprang  into 
power,  and  papal  usurpation  became  firmly 
established.  But  let  us  not  presume  to  lift 
the  veil  of  futurity,  or  needlessly  endeavour 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  still  unfulfilled 
prophecy.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,"  in 
a  holy  faith  and  confidence,  that  the  word  of 
Jehovah  shall  not  return  unto  him  void,  but 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  shall  yet  be- 
come great  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  by  Cyrus,  though  it  is  not  improbable, 
as  he  was  still  engaged  in  public  affairs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  that  his 
counsels  promoted  that  great  and  important 
event.  Of  the  period  or  place  of  his  death, 
we  have  no  mention  in  scripture;  but  it'is  most 
probable  that  he  died  within  a  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  As  he  was  much  employed  in  the 
government  of  this  empire,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  died  in  that  city;  though  som« 
maintain  that  Shushan,  or  Susa,  on  the  river 
Ulai,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia,  was  the 
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place  of  his  decease.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
and  Josephus,  both  mention  a  monument  of 
great  beauty,  bearing  his  name,  as  standing 
for  many  ages  after  his  death.  The  present 
city  of  Shouster,  the  capital  of  Chuzistan,  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Shushan; 
but  the  celebrated  traveller  Kennier,  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  Major  Rennel,  think 
rather,  that  the  ruins  about  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Shouster,  aie  those  of  that  ancient 
city.  These  ruins  occupy  an  immense  space 
between  the  rivers  Kerah  and  Abzal,  and 
consist  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish,  co- 
vered with  broken  pieces  of  brick  and  colour- 
ed tiles.  The  largest  of  these  hillocks  is  about 
a  mile  round,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high. 
Large  blocks  of  marble,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphical  figures,  are  often  discovered  here  by 
the  Arabs,  in  digging  for  hidden  treasure  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  heaps  of 
ruins,  stands  a  building  called  the  tomb  of 
Daniel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  remains 
of  this  eminent  prophet  are  supposed  to  have 
been  interred. 

The  twelve  first  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  are  written  partly  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  partly  in  Chaldee.  He  wrote  in 
Hebrew  when  delivering  a  simple  narrative; 
but  his  conversations  with  the  Magi  are  related 
in  Chaldee,  by  which  he  has  preserved  the 
very  words  of  the  persons  who  used  that  Ian 
guage  in  their  common  intercourse.  The 
edict  issued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  re- 
storation, is  also  preserved  in  the  original 
Chaldee,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  with  in- 
creased interest,  as  being  probably  an  exact 
copy  of  that  ancient  and  celebrated  docu 
ment. 

We  cannot  review  the  character  of  this 
great  man,  without  a  conviction  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  wonderful  capacity  of  mind,  in 
conjunction  with  a  deep  piety,  an  extraordi- 
nary integrity  and  devotion  to  the  divine  will, 
and  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart.  Even 
from  his  boyhood,  he  was  an  example  of  con- 
scientious firmness  and  consistency.  Neither 
promises  of  the  highest  honours,  nor  threats 
of  the  most  dreadful  punishment,  could  induce 
him  to  swerve  in  any  degree  from  the  path  of 
duty,  from  time  to  time  pointed  out.  He  de- 
clared the  truth  boldly  and  faithfully,  at  the 
risk  of  the  greatest  displeasure  of  his  prince, 
and  even  to  the  endangering  his  own  life. 
The  only  fault  wnich  his  enemies  could  charge 
against  him,  was  his  constant  devotion  to  his 
God.  He  was  favoured  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  with  the  revelations  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses respecting  future  events;  so  that  his 
prophecies  have  more  the  appearance  of  ac- 
tual history,  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  the  preciseness  with  which 
they  were  delivered,  and  the  no  less  precise 
manner  in  which  most  of  them  have  already 
been  accomplished. 
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To  the  Dry  Goods  business  is  wanted, 
about  15  years  of  age;  one  from  the  country 
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For  "  The  Frien 

The  spreading  of  the  Messiah's  peaceful 
kingdom  on  earth  has  always  been  a  primary 
object  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Dist 
guished  from  other  professors  of  the  Christ 
name,  by  declining  all  participation  in  military 
measures,  either  to  defend,  or  to  pull  down 
the  government,  which  Divine  Providence  per 
mils  to  be  set  over  them,  they  believe  it  their 
duty  to  "  lead  peaceable  and  quiet  lives  to. 
wards  all  men,"  endeavouring  to  show  forth 
the  fruits  of  Christianity  in  conduct  and  con 
versation.  In  pursuing  this  noiseless  path, 
they  refrain  from  much  intercourse  with  the 
parties  and  policies  of  the  world,  rather  pre 
ferring  works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  as 
their  share  of  the  burden  necessary  to  be 
borne,  in  advancing  the  general  good,  besides 
paying  all  taxes  not  assessed  for  warlike  pu 
poses.  Examples  of  uprightness  and  religious 
stability  give  a  useful  tone  wherever  they  exist; 
and  when  commotions  arise,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  in  drawing  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  various 
currents,  which  rush  hither  and  thither,  to 
enquire  what  it  is,  which  makes  such  unmov- 
ed, in  the  midst  of  storm  and  distress.  Christ 
told  Peter,  that  he  would  build  his  church 
upon  a  foundation,  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  should  not  prevail.  Though  his  followers 
would  not  be  exempt  from  the  common  affile 
tions  of  time,  yet  so  long  as  they  maintained 
their  integrity  to  him,  they  should  be  endued 
with  that  faith  and  holy  confidence  in  his  a 
protecting  power,  which  nothing  could  destroy 
and  by  which  they  might  endure  with  consist 
ent  magnanimity,  the  trials  permitted  to  assai 
them.  What  he  promised  he  will  most  faith- 
fully perform.  As  the  church  is  founded  upon 
an  immutable  rock,  every  member  must  be 
established  thereon,  if  he  partakes  of  the  se 
curity  which  it  alone  can  give.  Stephet 
Crisp,  describing  a  time  of  commotion  which 
he  foresaw,  offers  excellent  counsel  to  hi 
fellow  professors,  to  guard  them  against  th> 
insidious  influence  of  party  spirit,  by  which 
they  might  be  allured  from  the  "  quiet  habita 
tion,"  and  lose  a  good  condition.  It  is  wor 
thy  of  the  serious  regard  of  every  member  of 
this  peace-professing  Society,  who  ought,  both 
for  its  sake  and  his  own,  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
that  he  may  not  barter  away  his  birth  right, 
nor  the  character  of  his  Society,  in  an  evil 
hour. 

He  says,  "But,  oh!  Friends,  while  all 
these  things  are  working  and  bringing  to  pass, 
repose  ye  yourselves  in  the  munition  of  that 
rock,  that  all  these  shakings  shall  not  move  ; 
even  in  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the 
eternal  power  of  God,  keeping  you  subjeclly 
given  up  to  his  heavenly  will,  and  feel  it 
daily  to  kill  and  mortify  that  which  remains 
in  any  of  you,  which  is  of  this  world  ;  for 
the  worldly  part  in  any,  is  the  changeable 
part,  and  that  is  up  and  down,  full  and  empty, 
joyful  and  sorrowful,  as  things  go  well  or  ili 
in  the  world.  For  as  the  truth  is  but  one, 
and  many  are  made  partakers  of  its  spirit,  so 
the  world  is  but  one,  and  many  are  partakers 
of  the  spirit  of  it ;  and  so  many  as  do  partake 
of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and  perplex- 


ed with  it ;  but  they  who  are  single  to  the 
truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life  and  virtue 
of  it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  adversity.  These  shall  not  have 
their  hearts  moved  with  fear,  nor  tossed  with 
anguish,  because  of  evil  tiding3,  Psal.  cxii. 
7,  8.  Because  that  which  fixeth  them,  re- 
mains with  them.  These  shall  know  their 
entrance  with  the  bridegroom,  and  so  be  kept 
from  sorrow,  though  his  coming  be  with  a 
noise.  And  when  a  midnight  is  come  upon 
man's  glory,  yet  they  being  ready  and  pre- 
pared, it  will  be  well  with  them  ;  and  having  a 
true  sense  of  the  power  working  in  themselves, 
they  cannot  but  have  unity  and  fellowship 
with  the  works  of  it  in  the  earth,  and  will 
not  at  all  murmur  against  what  is,  nor  wish 
nor  will  what  is  not  to  be;  these  will  be  at 
rest  till  the  indignation  passeth  over,  and 
these  having  no  design  to  carry  on,  and  no 
party  to  promote  in  the  earth,  cannot  possibly 
be  defeated  nor  disappointed  in  their  under- 
takings. 

"  And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties, 
and  rendings  in  the  bowels  of  nations,  and 
rumours  and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  people, 
then  take  heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party 
or  to  that  party,  or  giving  your  strength  to 
this  or  that,  or  counselling  this  way  or  that 
way;  but  stand  single  to  the  truth  of  God,  in 
which  neither  war,  rent,  nor  division  is.  And 
take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of  you,  which 
trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of 
this  world,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity;  for 
the  same  party  will  bring  you  to  suffer  with 
them,  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  which 
will  not  be  long  after;  for  stability  in  that 
ground  there  will  be  none.  But  when  they 
shall  say,  come  join  with  us  in  this  or  that, 
remember  you  are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his 
pure  spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in 
righteousness;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  ga- 
thers out  of  all  bustlings,  and  noises,  and 
parties,  and  tumults,  and  leads  you  to  exalt 
the  standard  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  an 
innocent,  conversation,  to  see  who  willjlow  unto 
that.  And  this  shall  be  a  refuge  for  many  of 
the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted  ones  in  those 
days,  and  a  shelter  for  many,  whose  day  is 
not  yet  over. 

"So  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, 
who  have  believed  and  known  the  blessed  ap- 
pearance of  the  truth,  let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  at  any  of  these  things.  Oh!  let  not 
the  things  that  are  at  present,  nor  things  that 
are  yet  to  come,  move  you  from  steadfastness, 
but  rather  double  your  diligence,  zeal  and 
faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God.  For  they 
that  know  the  work  wrought  in  themselves, 
they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble,  yea, 
though  the  fig-tree  fail,  and  the  vine  bring 
not  forth,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive-tree 
ceaseth,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat,  and 
sheep  bo  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be 
no  bullocks  in  the  stall,  yet  then  mayest  thou 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing  praises  to  the 
God  of  thy  salvation." 
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For  "The  Friend.' 


REVIEW. 


"  Quakerism  versus  Calvinism,  being  a  reply 
to  '  Quakerism  not  Christianity,  or  reasons 
for  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  by 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Laight  street  Presbyterian  church,  and  for 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,'  by  David  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church."  12mo. 
pp.  211.     New  York,  1834. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that 
about  a  twelvemonth  since,  a  ponderous  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  Quakerism  not  Christianity," 
was  sent  forth  to  the  world  with  the  charita- 
ble intention  and  expectation  of  utterly  anni- 
hilating the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  ex- 
pected by  many  of  its  friends  and  some  of  its 
members,  that  the  Society  would  reply  to 
these  fulminations.  We  think  it  acted  wisely 
in  abstaining  from  noticing  them  at  all,  and 
for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
troversy which  was  attempted  to  be  raised, 
was  not  mainly  with  our  avowed  and  acknow- 
ledged tenets.  These  were,  it  is  true,  inci- 
dentally brought  in;  but  the  whole  force  of 
the  writer  was  exhausted  in  accusations  which 
are  not  only  false  in  themselves — "  the  tale 
revived — the  lie  so  oft  overthrown," — but 
which  were  made  in  a  manner  so  coarse  and 
insolent,  so  haughty  and  overbearing,  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  a  candid  and  fair  discus- 
sion. There  were,  moreover,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  our  Society  was  then  placed, 
sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  throw  itself 
upon  its  character,  and  pass  by  the  accuser  in 
silence. 

We  were  then — no  matter  in  how  obscure 
a  corner  or  with  what  feeble  energies — com- 
bating with  a  powerful  enemy  at  our  own 
firesides  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  we  felt 
that  we  were  entitled  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  that  though  there 
might  be  vouchsafed  to  others  a  more  splendid 
career  of  contest  and  triumph,  we  were  ful- 
filling in  our  humble  stations — to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  the  duties  that  were  required  at 
our  hands.     We  knew  that  we  had  the  sym- 


pathies and  the  prayers  of  some  of  the  most 
devoted  and  pious  members  of  other  religious 
societies — there  existed  between  many  of 
them  and  of  ourselves,  strong  personal  at- 
tachments and  mutual  respect,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  great  reluctance,  that  we 
could  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  at  a 
time  when  we  needed  the  Christian  sympathy 
of  all  the  true  followers  of  our  Redeemer. 
We  knew  that  all  who  truly  desired  to  ascer- 
tain our  religious  tenets,  could  be  at  no 
for  the  means;  and  we  were  too  sensible  of 
the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  of  the  bitter 
taunts  that  had  been  uttered  against  us,  to  be 
willing  to  reply  to  them. 

There  was,  besides  all  this,  ample  justifi 
cation  in  the  character  of  the  book  itself  and 
the  writer,  for  the  silence  of  contempt.  We 
knew  the  latter  in  his  youth.  We  knew  the 
boy — headstrong,  presumptuous,  loquacious, 
vainboasting,— shallow — unsettled  and  undis- 
ciplined. These  recollections  of  his  early 
traits  were  fast  fading  from  our  minds,  when 
they  were  suddenly  revived  by  a  perusal  of 
the  book.  We  soon  found  that  the  boy — such 
as  we  have  portrayed  him — had  swelled,  not 
ripened,  into  manhood — that  learning  had 
done  little  more  for  him,  than  to  fill  his  mouth 

th  bombastic  phrases — that  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  had  only  flattered  the  delu- 
sions of  his  own  self-importance — that  his 
pretensions  were  as  extravagant  as  his  per- 
formance was  mean — his  ignorance  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  undertook  to  decide, 
surpassed  only  by  that  which  he  manifested  of 
himself. 

The  book  bore,  moreover,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  a  deception.  "  Twenty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends!"  Why  was 
his  so  stated,  but  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  had  enjoyed,  for  that  long  space  of 
time,  the  opportunity  of  investigating  our 
principles  and  practices  ?  The  simple  his- 
tory is,  that  Samuel  H.  Cox  was  born  a  mem- 
ber of  our  religious  Society,  that  the  princi- 
pal education  he  received,  was  at  our  board- 
ing school  at  Westtown — that  he  was  after- 
wards placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Philadelphia.     His   pursuits  and  as- 
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far  from  being  those 
of  a  Friend,  led  him  into  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  theatre,  on  which  he  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  was  to 
break  him  off  from  these  associates,  as  we 
have  heard,  that  his  friends  placed  him  in  the 
village  of  Newark,  where  he  soon  became  at- 
tached to  the  society  of  which  he  is  now  a  mem- 
ber. Now  we  submit,  that  so  far  from  deriv- 
ing through  this  career  any  very  great  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  true  character  of  the 
Society  of  Friends — he  has,  since  his  arriving 


at  an  age  capable  of  much  observation,  had 
fewer  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  our  intel- 
ligent and  serious  neighbours.  It  is  there- 
fore that  we  pronounce  the  title  page  of  his 
book  to  be  a  deception.  We  have  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  misconceptions  and  prejudices — 
the  silly  slanders,  and  the  incipient  Hicksism, 
with  which  his  position  in  our  Society,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  fa- 
miliarised him,  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of 
his  present  calumnious  and  intolerant  rage. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  we  regarded  it  less 
as  an  attack  upon  us  than  as  an  offence  against 
the  Christian  community  at  large.  The  onset 
was  fierce,  bigoted,  unprovoked,  and  cruelly 
timed.  Were  every  popular  preacher  to 
think  himself  warranted  or  called  upon  thus 
to  wage  war  with  his  Christian  neighbours, 
whe're  would  the  Christian  world  be?  Astrea, 
to  adopt  the  beautiful  fable  of  Paganism — 
Astrea  would  again  forsake  her  revisited 
earth.  All  the  fruits  of  Christian  charity — 
the  harmony  of  Christian  brotherhood — every 
sign  and  token  of  discipleship — the  pure  light 
of  the  gospel  itself,  would  disappear  before 
the  blaze,  the  torch,  and  the  faggot.  This 
is  no  exaggerated  picture.  In  vain  might  we 
appeal  before  this  self-erected  inquisition  to 
the  holy  lives  and  triumphant  deaths  of  our 
saints  and  our  martyrs — for  we  too  have  had 
our  martyrs  !  In  vain  would  it  be  to  point  to 
the  fruits  as  an  evidence  whence  the  tree 
sprung  !  They  do  but  make  it  a  "  more  hea- 
venly looking  forgery."  "  It  is  nigh  unto 
cursing  whose  end  is  to  be  burned."  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  turned  away  from 
falsehood  so  abominable — from  bigotry  so 
fierce — from  hatred  so  malignant,  with  feel- 
ings of  unutterable  disgust?  Can  any  man 
who  knows  us,  impute  it  to  cowardice  or  to 
a  doubtful  mind,  that  we  did  not  stoop  to  en- 
counter such  a  foe  ? 

We  hoped,  nay  we  trusted  confidently  that 
some  generous  spirit,  roused  by  the   atrocity 
of  the  outrage,  would  step  forward  and  plead 
our  cause  in  the  name  of  abused  and  insulted 
Christianity.     Were  such  an  advocate  to  be 
asked  by  our  author,  why  he  interfered  in  a 
quarrel  which  the  principals  had  declined  to 
ake  up,  he  might  refer  him  for  an  answer  to 
he  indignant  verse  of  the  great  satirist — 
Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had? 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  had. 
When  sense  or  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
The  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should'be  yours. 
Mine  as  a  foe  profest  to  false  pretence. 
Who  thinks  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  sense. 
Mine  as  the  friend  of  every  virtuous  mird. 
And  mine  as  man,  who  feels  for  all  mankind." 

Such  a  reply  as  we  wished,  has  appeared 
in  the  book,  the  title  of  which  is  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
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the  author  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  task.  Differing  from  us  in  our 
views  of  the  ordinances,  he  does  not,  there- 
fore, brand  us  as  heretics,  but  acknowledges 
our  claim  to  the  title  of  Christian  brethren, 
and  rebukes  with  merited  severity  the  ana- 
themas of  the  writer  he  reviews.  We  cannot 
better  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  or  give 
a  more  favourable  specimen  of  his  spirit  and 
manner,  than  by  transcribing  the  preface  de- 
dicatory. 

TO  REV.  SAMUEL  HANSON  COX,  D.  D. 

Pastor  of  the  Liight  street  Presbyterian  church,  and  for 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Reverend  Sir, 

The  following  pages  were  commenced  with 
the  intention  of  publication  in  some  one  of 
the  religious  Quarterly  Reviews  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  would  in  that  case  have  appear- 
ed anonymously,  and  without  any  formal 
inscription  to  yourself.  The  unexpected 
length  to  which  it  has  seemed  necessary  to 
extend  the  notice  of  your  voluminous  work, 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  topics  on  which 
it  was  found  expedient  to  remark,  has  deter- 
mined me  to  change  my  original  purpose. 
This  circumstance  has  led  me  to  retain  the 
character  and  form  of  a  review,  which  Will 
be  apparent  to  the  reader,  and  this  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  of  that  course  will  proba- 
bly be  satisfactory. 

As  it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  has  led  so  humble  an  individual  as  my- 
self, to  forsake  the  secure  walks  of  private 
and  professional  life,  and  enter  the  arena  of 
religious  polemics  ;  especially  in  controversy 
with  one  so  justly  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine  ;  and  in  vindication  of  a  rel 
gious  society  of  which  I  am  not  a  member  ; 
I  take  occasion  to  gratify  it,  as  such  curiosity 
is  both  natural  and  laudable.  And  to  no  one 
does  it  afford  me  more  pleasure  to  make  thi: 
explanation,  of  the  motives  and  circum 
stances  by  which  1  have  been  influenced,  than 
to  yourself,  reverend  sir;  since  1  believe  you 
are  prepared  from  kindred  association,  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  them,  and  especially 
as  I  have  heretofore  sincerely  respected  you 
for  your  learning  and  piety,  and  have  always 
admired  your  character  and  talents, 
able  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  ou 
age  and  country. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  order  of  divine 
Providence  to  have  descended  by  nativity 
from  early  Friends,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  old  world,  for  conscience  sake, 
and  found  an  asylum  in  Pennsylvania  early  in 
the  last  century.  My  paternal  and  maternal 
grand-parents,  being  in  principle  and  practice 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  until 
their  peaceful  departure  for  a  better  world  ; 
and  many  of  my  "  kinsmen  after  the  flesh" 
being  still  of  the  same  persuasion,  I  have 
always  been  intimately  associated  in  the  feel 
ings  of  my  heart  with  the  Quakers,  and  have 
learned  to  esteem  them  very  "  highly  in  love 
for  their  works'  sake."  Indeed,  among  the 
earliest  recollections  of  my  infant  years,  the 
presence  and  care  of  my  grand-parents,  who 
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lived  and  died  in  my  father's  house,  are  en- 
deared to  me  by  the  tenderest  ties.  Their 
devotional  piety,  their  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  genuine  Chris- 
tianity of  my  paternal  grandfather,  so  conspi- 
cuous in  his  life  and  in  his  death  ;  produced 
impiessions  and  convictions  in  my  youthful 
mind  of  the  reality  of  religion  which  will 
never  be  effaced.  And  although  my  parents 
had  united  with  another  church,  and  my  fa- 
ther had  become  a  minister  of  that  church 
before  I  was  born,  yet  neither  he  nor  my 
mother  ever  doubted  the  genuine  Christianity 
of  their  parents  ;  and  from  the  evidences  of 
their  life  and  death,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  that  they  had  embraced  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  now  rest  from  their  la- 
bours where  their  works  do  follow  them. 

This  brief  narrative  may  prepare  you  to 
estimate  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  the  title  of 
your  book,  announced  as  having  been  issued 
from  the  press,  especially  as  coming  from  a 
source  which  I  had  learned  to  respect  so 
highly,  f  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  was  only 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  evangelical 
views  of  the  ministry,  sacraments,  &c,  held 
by  the  author  in  common  with  my  own  and 
other  denominations,  which  are  distinctly  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  Friends  ;  but  still 
I  could  not  feel  reconciled  to  the  title  of  the 
book,  which  affirmed  that  Quakerism  was  not 
Christianity.  Had  it  made  the  same  annu 
ciation  of  Methodism,  or  Presbyterianism,  or 
any  other  system  esteemed  as  evangelical,  1 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  or  afflict 
ed,  for  I  had  always  thought  that  among  the 
most  devout  and  pious  Christians  I  had  ever 
known,  there  were  a  large  proportion,  firm 
believers  in  the  system  of  Quakerism;  and  I 
had  witnessed  the  death-beds  of  numbers  of 
them,  at  whose  feet  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
found  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
although  I  had  myself  conscientiously,  and 
from  full  persuasion  of  duty,  united  to  an- 
other denomination,  yet  it  was  not  because  I 
ever  doubted  that  Quakerism  was  doctrinally 
consistent   with  Christianity;   but   because  1 


ways  esteemed,  and  do  still  regard,  as  but 
another  name  for  one  of  the  grand  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
an  integral  part  of  Bible  Christianity.  This 
led  me  to  re-peruse  the  standard  works  of 
Quakerism,  to  see  whether  the  doctrine  of 
award  light,"  as  held  and  taught  by  them, 
could  be  either  "  mystical  or  heretical."  And 
the  result  of  my  careful  revision  of  those 
works  was  the  full  confirmation  of  my  for- 
mer convictions,  that  by  the  declaration  that 
"God  hath  given  to  every  man  a  measure  of 
saving  and  sufficient  supernatural  light  and 
grace,"  Friends  mean  nothing  more  or  less 
than  this  : — that  by  the  atonement  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  every  man  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  initial  salvation,  and  they 
therefore  believe  according  to  the  scriptures, 
that  it  is  possible  for  every  man  to  be  saved, 
who  "  fears  God  and  works  righteousness," 
according  to  the  measure  of  light  with  which 
he  is  favoured.  And  believing  this  to  be  a 
doctrine  cleaily  revealed  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  cordially  embraced  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  enlightened  protestants,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  assailed  by  any 
Christian  minister,  and  still  more  so,  when 
I  saw  the  perverted  view  you  had  taken  of  it, 
by  which  you  have  been  led  to  proclaim  your 
opposition  in  terms  of  opprobrium  and  bitter 
reproach. 

As  I  progressed  in  the  perusal  of  your 
book,  I  saw  most  clearly  that  you  take  occa- 
sion to  exhibit  the  distinctive  features  of  Cal- 
vinism on  almost  every  page,  and  contrasting 
these  with  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the 
'•  heresies  and  forgeries"  of  Quakerism,  you 
include  in  your  censorious  criticism  "  all 
other  Arminians  ,"  and  labour  to  brand  us  all 
with  the  mark  of"  mystics  and  heretics"  who 
do  not  hold  heartily  the  peculiarities  of  that 
"  one  system"  which  you  call  the  identity  of 
Christianity,  and  of  which  you  are  pleased 
authoritatively  to  say,  "  Moreover  it  is  eter- 
nal truth!"  Indeed,  had  your  principal 
and  only  object  in  this  publication  been  to 
controvert  the  errors  cf  Quakerism  distinct- 
believed  I  could  serve  God  and  save  my  soul,|  ively,  and  had  you  not  had  subordinate  ob- 
more  in  accordance  with  my  views  of  Chris-  ijects    beside  this   ostensible   one,  any  reader 


tianity,  on  some  minor  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  But  I  did  not  take  this  step,  until 
I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Quakerism,  by  reading  their  books, 
attending  their  meetings,  and  habitual  con- 
verse with  numbers  of  my  relatives  and 
friends  of  that  persuasion,  whose  genuine 
Christianity  I  never  doubted. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  I  see  this  work 
announced,  than  I  eagerly  procured  a  copy, 
and  read  it  throughout  with  emotions  of  a 
most  painful  description.  For  I  very  soon 
perceived  that  the  tenets  and  usages  which 
distinguish  Friends  from  every  other  people, 
were  not,  as  I  had  expected,  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  censures  of  the  volume;  but 
that  their  virtues  and  excellences,  though 
admitted  to  be  such,  were  either  deteriorated 
by  the  imputation  of  bad  motives,  or  pro- 
nounced but  "  a  specious  substitute"  for  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  And  what  afflicted 
me  still  more  was  the  fact,  that  what  you  call 
the  "  Grand  Error"  of  the  system,  1  had  al- 


will  see  that  your  book  would  have  been  less 
than  one  third  of  its  present  size.  Your  pro- 
lixity and  verbosity  is,  therefore,  obviously 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  you  expected, 
while  aiming  oveitly  at  the  errors  of  Quaker- 
ism, to  put  forth  your  own  peculiar  views, 
and  exhibit  these  as  the  very  personification 
of  Christianity,  in  contrast  with  every  other 
system,  and  especially  with  that  of  "  all  other 
Arminians."  Witness  your  laboured  defence 
of  predestination,  and  your  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  imputed  righteous- 
ness, limited  atonement,  and  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Calvinis- 
tic  divines  of  the  last  and  present  century. 
In  truth,  no  man  who  reads  your  book  through- " 
out,  whatever  may  be  his  own  creed,  but  will 
be  convinced,  that,  sweeping  as  is  your  de- 
nunciation of  Quakers  and  their  system,  you 
had  other  and  ulterior  purposes,  which  were 
uppermost  in  all  your  thoughts.  Hence  the 
comparative  brevity  of  the  notice  you  have 
taken  on  many  of  the  points  on  which  the 


system  of  Friends  is  most  vulnerable,  in  the 
estimation  of  your  own  and  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  the  amplification  in  which  you 
have  indulged  on  other  topics,  comparatively 
of  vastly  inferior  importance,  in  the  ostensi- 
ble subject  to  which  the  strictures  of  the 
volume  are  professedly  directed. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  reasons  which 
influenced  me  to  undertake  a  brief  notice  of 
your  work,  and  although  your  sense  of  honour 
may  feel  disappointed,  that  so  humble  an  in- 
dividual should  presume  to  expostulate  with 
you,  on  ground  where  you  think  yourself  in- 
vincible; yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  be 
less  disappointed  even  in  this,  than  in  finding 
so  formidable  a  work,  in  fact  and  in  form,  suf- 
fered to  pass  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets" 
unhonoured  by  a  reply,  and  almost  unread  by 
those  for  whose  "  benefit"  it  was  primarily 
intended.  And  besides,  I  feel  it  to  be  as 
much  my  "  special  duty"  to  reply  to  your 
book,  as  it  was  your  special  duty  to  write  it  ; 
so  that  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  put  upon 
the  performance,  I  shall  only  add,  that  no 
presumptuous  views  of  self-sufficiency  have 
mingled  in  the  effort.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  you  or  I  be  the  abler  controversialist, 
else  I  would  most  profoundly  cower  before 
your  superior  erudition,  and  consummate  skill; 
but  the  question  between  us  is  simply,  whether, 
when  Calvinism  and  Quakerism  are  both 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  Christianity,  as 
developed  in  the  "  oracles  of  God  ;"  there  be 
-in theformer  nothing  but"  Eteknal  Truth," 
and  in  the  latter  nought  but  "  spiritual  sorcery, 
presuming  ignorance  and  deceitful  dogmatism.'''' 
You  have  distinctly  taken  the  affirmative  of  this 
question,  and  I  assume  the  negative.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  be  found  the  discussion,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  public,  including 
those  honoured  and  honourable  "  fathers  and 
brethren"  to  whom  your  book  is  inscribed,  may 
"  announce  their  award"  either  "  tacitly"  or 
otherwise.  I  think  I  know  what  Quakerism 
is  by  early  education,  and  I  know  full  well 
what  Calvinism  is,  by  having  been  in  my 
youth  spell-bound  in  its  "  perilous  enchant- 
ment," having  been  long  held  in  its  cruel 
bondage,  until  the  "unmysticnl  verities  of  the 
Bible"  dissolved  the  charm  ; — but  not  until 
for  many  long  months  it  had  "jeoparded  my 
soul,"  and  ever  since  the  hour  when  I  was 
enabled  experimentally  to  sing  with  the 
Psalmist,  "My  soul  has  escaped,  as  a  bird 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  the  snare  is 
broken,  and  my  soul  has  escaped,"  I  have  felt 
it  to  be  my  special  duty  to  do  something  to- 
ward rescuing  my  fellow  sinners  from  so  ter- 
rible and  dangerous  an  error  as  I  view  that 
system  to  be; — and  this  duty  I  have  often  con- 
scientiously endeavoured  to  discharge,  and 
believe  I  have  thus  glorified  God.  With  my 
present  motives,  supremely  important  to  my- 
self, I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  though 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discharged 
this  duty,  1  confess  myself  far  less  content. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  vituperative  style  of  your 
work,  that  I  may  have  sometimes  been 
as  exceptional)];  severe,  as  I  have  shown 
you  to  be,  for  "  happy  is  he  who  condemned) 
not  himself  in  the  thing  which  he  allowcth." 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  scrupulously 
endeavoured  to  avoid  giving  just  cause  of  of- 
fence, while  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  zealous- 
ly and  fearlessly  condemned  error,  and  main- 
tained truth  ;  and  in  the  severities  of  my  vo 
lume,  whatever  others  may  do,  you  can  surely 
never  complain;  for,  by  contrast  with  your 
work  in  this  respect,  I  am  grievously  in  fault. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  a  calm  refutation  of 
some  of  the  railing  accusations  of  your  volume 
would  be  highly  criminal  in  me,  professing  to 
be  set  for  the  defence  of  the  truth. 


From  the  "  New  York  Observer." 
NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. — NO.  I. 

It  is  with  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  that  the  reflecting  traveller  makes 
the  tour  of  Italy.  He  views  with  delight  its 
majestic  mountains,  verdant  valleys  and  fer- 
tile plains,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  he  contemplates,  with  no  less 
interest,  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  the  rich  treasures  of  art  which  it  con- 
tains. He  reflects  with  admiration  on  what 
Italy  has  been — great  in  arms,  in  literature 
and  in  arts,  and  in  imagination  is  carried  back 
to  the  period  when  she  was  mistress  of  the 
world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  beholds  a 
people  groaning  under  a  despotic  government, 
enveloped  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  the 
slaves  of  a  gross  and  debasing  superstition. 
He  sees  agriculture  neglected,  enterprise  re- 
pressed, poverty  prevalent,  and  morals  cor- 
rupted. Nor  does  he  see  any  immediate 
prospect  of  better  things.  Were  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
soon  be  revolutionised.  But  they  are,  with- 
out exception,  under  foreign  influence.  Aus- 
tria in  effect  governs  all  Italy,  and  Austria  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  any  advances  in 
improvement.  And  this  she  desires;  her 
despotic  sway  represses  every  liberal  senti- 
ment and  every  benevolent  design.  She 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  thought — reflec- 
tion— intelligence  among  the  people.  She 
fills  her  towns  and  her  inns  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  banishes  from  her  dominions, 
with  indiscriminate  severity,  every  man  who 
dares  to  question  her  absolute  authority,  or 
to  propose  any  reformation  in  her  policy. 
She  thus  destroys  every  feeling  of  security 
for  property,  and  of  enterprise  in  business  : 
those  who  cannot  submit  to  her  rule  retire 
from  her  territory,  and  the  rest  remain  will- 
ing or  unwilling  subjects  of  her  oppression. 
Such  is  the  Austrian  government,  and  such, 
in  general,  the  political  condition  of  all 
Italy. 

Nor  does  the  religious  state  of  this  unhap- 
py country  present  a  more  cheering  aspect. 
The  catholic  religion  is  the  only  religion  of 
Italy — and  its  practical  influence  exactly  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  the  evils  which  it  ought 
to  remedy.  While  it  conceals  from  the  peo- 
ple the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible,  it  presents 
before  them  continually  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  imposing  ceremonies.  Stifling  the 
alarms  of  conscience  by  a  pretended  power  to 
dispense  indulgences  and  forgive  sins,  it 
flatters  the  pride  of  the  heart,  by  inciting  it 
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to  efforts  to  procure  salvation  by  penances, 
prayers,  and  charities.  It  leaves  out,  practi- 
cally, the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  bondage  more 
grievous  than  the  ancient  ceremonial  law.  It 
withdraws  from  view  the  scriptural  represen- 
tation of  an  eternal  hell,  and  exhibits  in  its 
stead  a  fancied  purgatory,  over  the  infliction 
or  remission  of  whose  pains  it  claims  to  pos- 
sess the  control.  It  avails  itself  of  the  natu- 
ral sensibilities  of  our  nature,  not  to  draw 
men  to  the  love  and  service  of  God,  but  to 
enthrone  in  the  heart  a  mortal;  not  to  lead 
lead  them  to  faith  in  the  Saviour,  but  to  ex- 
cite sympathy  and  veneration  for  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

It  requires  but  slight  observation  to  dis- 
cover in  Romanism  a  large  mixture  of  pagan 
rites  and  notions,  an  almost  equal  portion  of 
Jewish  observances,  with  but  a  small  residue 
of  Christianity.  Witness  the  gorgeous 
churches,  with  their  numerous  altars,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  saints — perfum- 
ed with  incense,  and  hung  round  with  votive 
offerings.  Witness  the  mystical  ceremonies 
performed  in  an  inaudible  voice  and  unknown 
language,  the  prayers  to  saints,  and  those 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  pompous  pro- 
cessions, the  splendid  equipage  and  attire  of 
the  chief  priests,  the  identical  bronze  statue 
of  Jupiter  at  Rome  now  worshipped  as  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Pope  himself  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Witness 
too  the  nuns,  the  successors  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  the  general  belief  in  omens,  and  the 
miracles  continually  wrought  to  deceive  the 
ignorant  multitude.  See  the  priests,  driven 
by  an  absurd  and  unscriptural  regulation  for- 
bidding marriage,  into  all  manner  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  people  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  and  injury  by  frequent  holy- 
days  and  rigorous  fasts.  It  were  easy  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks,  and  substantiate  them  by 
a  copious  induction  of  facts.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  my  present  design.  I  intend 
merely  to  note  a  few  detached  incidents  and 
scenes  which  occurred  on  a  recent  journey  in 
Italy. 

NAPLES. 

The  people  of  Naples  contrast  strikingly 
with  those  of  Rome  and  the  north  of  Italy  in 
their  general  character  and  habits.  This  may 
be  owing  to  their  different  origin — indeed 
they  seem  to  possess  rather  a  Grecian  than 
Roman  character.  They  are  lively  and  ver- 
satile, imaginative  and  witty,  but  almost  en- 
tirely without  education,  and  exceedingly 
superstitious.  Religion  has  a  much  stronger 
hold  on  them  as  a  body  than  on  any  other 
people  of  Italy.  Of  this  you  see  constant 
evidence.  When  the  host  passes  through  the 
streets,  every  Neapolitan  in  sight  kneels  on 
the  pavement,  and  all  business  is  suspended 
for  the  moment.  There  are  many  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  child  in  niches  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  before  which  a  larnp  is  kept 
burning  through  the  night,  and  to  which  the 
people  resort  to  pay  their  devotions  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  altars 
and  statues  of  the  Virgin  in  the  churches  are 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  veneration  to 
the  worshippers,  and  they  often  are  covered 
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with  numerous  and  valuable  gifts,  such  as 
jewelry,  watches,  &c.  These  at  intervals' 
are  taken  off  and  disposed  of  by  the  priests. 

On  a  festival  day,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
was  carried  on  men's  shoulders  through  the 
city  to  bless  the  houses.  The  procession 
stopped  frequently — a  form  was  repeated  by 
the  priests  in  attendance,  and  gifts  were  show- 
ered from  the  windows  above,  while  the  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  showed  every  sign  of  awe 
and  reverence.  You  often  see  on  the  sides 
of  houses,  fences,  &c,  rude  paintings,  re- 
presenting the  flames  of  purgatory,  with  men 
and  women  half  immersed  in  them  and  with 
uplifted  hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplicating 
the  passers  by  to  pray  for  their  release. 

The  employment  of  those  present  in  church 
when  mass  is  performed  is  very  diverse — some 
kneel  on  the  bare  pavement  without  any  ap- 
parent object,  as  if  they  expected  to  derive 
benefit  from  remaining  in  that  attitude  in  a 
church,  others  are  busy  in  counting  their 
beads — others  repeat  rapidly  their  prayers  and 
hasten  away.  The  proportion  of  women  to 
men  in  the  churches  is  very  great;  I  think  at 
least  twenty  to  one. 

The  appearance  of  the  priests  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  noticed.  They  are  al- 
most without  exception  fat,  with  rosy  and 
effeminate  complexions  and  indolent  motions 
— in  short,  they  exhibit  an  example  of  mere 
animal  existence  uninjured  by  mental  occu- 
pation or  bodily  labour. 

I  went  to  the  cathedral,  to  witness  the  ce- 
remony of  liquefying  the  blood  of  St.  Gen- 
naro,  the  patron  saint  of  Naples.  What  is 
called  his  blood  is  contained  in  a  phial,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  collected  by  a  female  friend, 
as  it  flowed  from  his  wounds  at  the  martyr- 
dom. Three  times  a  year  it  becomes  liquid, 
in  token  of  the   propitious   presence   of  the 


the  museum  at  Naples.  But  I  found  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  fine  arts  are  not  always 
associated  with  virtue.  Many  of  the  paint 
ings  and  statues  found  there,  though  exqui- 
sitely wrought,  develope  a  horrible  state  of 
morals — some  of  the  fixtures  still  remaining 
in  the  houses  speak  the  same  language,  and 
render  it  probable  that  the  sin  of  the  city, 
like  that  of  Sodom,  cried  to  heaven  and  call- 
ed down  the  burning  shower  which  covered 
it.  Here  is  evidence  enough  that  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  was  in 
that  age  a  living  reality. 

One  of  my  fellow  passengers,  in  travelling 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  was  a  Franciscan 
monk  from  Sicily,  with  whom  I  had  much 
conversation  in  Latin.  He  was  an  amiable 
man,  but  very  little  acquainted  either  with 
science  or  with  the  world.  A  bigoted  catho- 
lic from  education,  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
sustain  the  claims  of  his  church  ;  he  did  not 
argue,  but,  with  a  solemn  air,  repeated  his 
belief.  When  asked  whether  he  supposed 
any  could  be  saved  out  of  the  Roman  church, 
his  solemn  "  nequaquam"  (by  no  means) 
showed  at  once  the  strength  of  his  conviction 
and  his  concern  for  me  as  a  heretic.  He 
added  that  the  ship  steered  by  St.  Peter,  was 
the  only  ship  that  would  ever  reach  the  port 
of  heaven.  To  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read  only  in  Latin,  he  said,  "  the 
church  is  one;  it  can  then  have  but  one  Ian 
guage — that  language  is  the  Latin."  On 
leaving  Terracina,  we  found  a  respectable 
looking  man  added  to  our  party  in  the  coach. 
We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile 
when  he  suddenly  called  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
leaped  from  the  carriage,  and  ordered  his 
baggage  to  be  taken  off.  It  seemed  that  he 
had  just  discovered  the  monk  in  the  cabriolet; 
and,  under  the  influence  of  an  opinion  very 


saint.     The  priest  holds  it  in  his  hand,  turnsj  prevalent  in   Italy,  that  it  is  a  bad   omen  to 
it  up  and  down   quickly,  till  the   red  mass!  travel  with  such  a  person,  he  refused  to  go 
within  begins  to  flow — if  it  melts  quickly,  it:  on.     He  reached  Velletri  soon  after  us  in  the 
excites  great  joy  in  the  gaping  crowd,  but  if  J  evening,  having  found   another  conveyance 
there  is  delay  they  tremble  and  cry  out,  as  if  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  sit  down 


some  calamity  impended  over  them.  In  th 
instance,  it  soon  yielded  to  the  warmth  of 
the  priest's  hands,  and  the  senseless  multi- 
tude pressed  forward  and  kissed  the  phial 
with  profound  veneration.  It  requires  very 
little  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  play  such  a 
trick — yet  it  passes  for  a  miracle. 

I  also  visited  the  Campo  Santo,  or  gTeat 
burial  place  of  Naples.  It  is  a  little  way  out 
of  the  city,  and  consists  of  a  large  square 
inclosed  by  high  walls,  and  containing  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  stone  vaults,  one  of 
which  is  opened  every  day  to  receive  the 
dead.  I  looked  into  the  one  then  open  ; 
there  had  been  already  deposited  that  day 
fourteen  bodies — they  are  cast  in  without 
coffin,  clothes,  or  order.  Each  morning  the 
vault  last  used  is  plastered  over  for  a  year. 
At  my  request,  the  one  for  the  following  day 
was  opened  ;  nothing  was  visible  but  bones, 
and  worms  waiting  for  their  prey — a  painful 
and  humiliating,  but  not  uninstructive  spec- 
tacle. 

I  made  two  excuisions  to  Pompeii,  and 
contemplated  with  much  interest  the  various 
and  curious  relics  with  which  it  has  adorned 


sup  with  our  party  at  the  table  d'hote.     It 
said   that  the   king  of  Naples  has  the  same 
prejudice  against  contact  with  friars. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Improved  System  of  Bee  Management. 
The  following  article  I  have  copied  from 
the  Penny  Magazine,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  connected  with  rural  occupations. 
I  am  aware  that  the  plan  is  not  wholly  new, 
knowing  that  in  part  it  has  been  for  some 
years  in  use  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance we  are  indebted  for  those  beautiful 
samples  of  honey  comb  occasionally  seen  in 
our  market.  Some  of  the  details,  however, 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  persons,  parti- 
cularly that  which  respects  ventilation  ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  information  should  be 
extensively  circulated,  for  besides  the  motive 
of  humanity  which  recommends  it,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  greatly  superior  article  to  the 
ordinary  honey  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent certainty  of  a  better  price,  are  suf- 


ficient inducements  for  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan.  H. 

There  is  no  branch  of  rural  economy  con- 
nected with  more  agreeable  associations  than 
that  of  bee  management.  The  pioverbially 
industrious  habits  of  the  insect,  and  its  ex- 
treme ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  its 
domicile,  and  the  disposition  of  its  treasures, 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
most  unobservant.  The  common  necessity 
of  destroying  the  stock,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  produce  of  their  labours,  has  been  always 
matter  of  regret.  Many  plans  have  been 
hitherto  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  honey  without  the  destruction  of  the  bees, 
but  they  have  only  been  attended  with  partial 
success.  The  object  has,  however,  been 
latterly  and  more  perfectly  obtained  by  Mr. 
Nutt,  a  practical  apiarian  of  Lincolnshire, 
whose  system  of  management  has  given  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  an  importance  and 
value  of  which  it  was  not  before  considered 
susceptible,  both  in  the  greater  productive- 
ness of  the  bees,  and  the  much  superior 
quality  of  the  honey. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Nutt's  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  to  leave  the  hive,  into  which  the  stock 
is  introduced,  untouched.  When  it  is  filled 
with  honey,  (the  contents  of  which  are  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  bees,)  the  capacity 
of  the  hive  is  increased,  by  the  addition  of 
another  box  to  the  side,  communicating  with 
the  hive  by  apertures,  which  give  free  ad- 
mission to  the  bees  in  all  parts  of  the  box. 

The  next  important  object  in  Mr.  Nutt's 
system,  is  to  ensure  a  regulated  and  uniform 
temperature  in  this  portion  of  the  hive,  with- 
out diminishing  the  temperature  of  that  which 
contains  the  stock.  The  ventilation  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  effected  by  the  means  of  a 
perforated  tin  tube,  extending  down  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  top  into  the  hive, 
and  connected  with  an  aperture  at  the  bottom, 
which  may  be  partly  or  wholly  closed  by  a  tin 
slide,  thus  modifying  the  circulation  of  the 
air  and  consequent  degree  of  temperature. 
The  temperature  of  this  side  box,  which  is 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  introduced  into 
the  tube,  ought  to  be  70°,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral temperature  of  the  working  hive;  but,  in 
that  which  contains  the  stock,  a  temperature 
of  90°  is  necessary,  as  well  for  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  queen  bee,  as  the  maturity  of  the 
young.  The  parent  hive  is,  then,  as  well 
the  residence  of  the  queen  bee  as  the  nursery 
of  the  young,  while  the  side  boxes  are  but 
additional  storehouses  for  the  reception  of 
the  superfluous  honey,  which  may  be  taken 
away  without  impoverishing  the  stock,  or 
robbing  them  of  their  winter  sustenance. 

When  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  side 
box  rapidly  rises  to  90°  or  100°,  the  necessity 
of  again  providing  the  bees  with  fresh  room 
is  indicated;  and  this  is  effected  by  establish- 
ing another  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hive.  The  bees,  finding  an  increase  of  room, 
will  readily  recommence  their  labours  in  this 
new  apartment. 

Then  follows,  in  Mr.  Nutt's  system,  the 
operation  of  separating  the  bees  from  this 
second  hive.     This  is  effected  by  the  venti- 
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Iator,  by  which  the  internal  temperature  of 
the  hive  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere;  and  when,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  the  bees,  recoiling  from  the  cool 
air,  go  back  into  the  middle  box,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  may  be  closed,  and  the 
full  hive  withdrawn,  without  the  imprison- 
mnent or  destruction  of  a  single  labourer. 
The  same  arrangements  are  to  be  again  re- 
newed, as  the  bees  continue  their  successful 
labours.  In  this  system  no  provision  is  made 
for  swarming,  which  cannot  occur  under  this 
arrangement,  the  emigration  of  a  part  of  the 
stock  being  only  occasioned  by  a  want  of 
room  in  which  the  bees  may  pursue  their  la- 
bours. 

The  honey,  furnished  under  this  system  of 
management,  is  found  to  be  far  superior  both 
n  quality  and  quantity  to  that  obtained  under 
iny  other  arrangements.  The  honey  and  the 
wax  are  as  white  as  refined  sugar.  This  su- 
periority in  quality  it  owes  as  well  to  the  mo- 
ified  temperature  at  which  the  bees  secrete 
their  products,  as  to  its  total  exemption  from 
all  extraneous  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
and  in  particular,  from  the  pollen  or  bee- 
d,  which  is  taken  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties into  the  stock  hive  for  the  support  of  the 
young.  This  superiority  of  the  honey  is  only 
equalled  by  the  quantity  of  the  supply  :  the 
usual  animal  supply  from  one  stock  is  about 
one  hundred  weight  of  honey;  whilst,  in  the 
course  of  one  season,  Mr.  Nutt  has  procured 
the  large  quantity  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds.  This  increase  in  quantity  is 
owing  to  the  excellent  disposition  of  the  ar- 
rangements, by  which  the  industrious  efforts 
of  the  bees  are  never  retarded,  nor  their 
strength  weakened  at  the  time  when  the  fruits 
and  flowers  most  abound  from  which  their 
treasures  are  obtained. 


For  "  The  FrU 
THOMAS   STORY. 


My  delight  was  continually  in  the  truth, 
and  I  desired  no  company  but  of  Friends,  and 
frequented  meetings  on  all  occasions;  where 
my  heart  was  frequently  tendered  by  the  truth, 
and  it  often  reached  and  affected  others  by 
me,  and  sometimes  very  much:  so  that  I  be- 
came very  dear  to  Friends  and  they  to  me  : 
and  as  that  tenderness  was,  in  its  nature,  an 
involuntary  ministry,  being  an  operation  of  the 
spirit  without  words,  I  found,  fur  some  time, 
great  satisfaction  and  safety  in  it. 

And,  desiring  to  see  Friends  in  some  other 

places,   I  went  a  short  journey  with   Andrew 

Taylor,  a  powerful   and  able  minister   in  his 

ay,  of  an  affable  and  cheerful  temper,  and 

one  of  my  particular  friends." 

He  writes,  that  whilst  on  their  way,  they 
I  went  to  the  house  of  Margaret  Fawcet,  an 
ancient  widow,  having  an  estate  of  six  or 
seven  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  which  she 
entertained  all  travelling  Friends  coming  that 
way,  besides  her  own  family,  and  had  always 
plenty:  and  so  desirous  was  she  to  entertain 

that  she  was  commonly  called  the  covetous 
widow  of  Cumberland ;   and   was   a   woman 


truly   honourable   in   the   truth    during    her!  ministers  a  jlame  of  fire :  for  so  he  was  indeed, 
time."  i  in  an  eminent  manner." 

On  his  return,  he  thus  remarks: — "  I  re-l  T.  Story's  first  appearance  in  public  minis- 
mained  at  my  father's  house,  though  under)  try  was  in  the  year  1693,  and  in  these  few 
many  inward  loads  and  burdens  in  the  family,!  words,  "  It  is  a  good  day  to  all  those  who 
not  one  soul  of  them  having  any  sense  ofj  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord;"  which  were  ut- 
trulh;  and  keeping  constantly  to  meetings,  and  J  tered  in  fea:-,  and  in  '•  a  voice  just  so  audible 


living  near  the  divine  truth,  I  was  thereby 
preserved  from  the  attending  evils  and  tempta- 
tions, till  the  Lord  opened  a  way  for  another 
journey,"  which  was  into  Scotland,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  John  Bowstead;  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  journey,  he  writes, — "  I 
went  home  to  my  father's  house,  at  Justice 
Town,  being  safely  conducted  and  preserved 
through  all  danger  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord; 
whose  name  is  becoming  dreadful  among  the 


as  that  the  meeting  could  generally  hear."  Of 
this  exercise  he  further  writes,  "  If  I  might 
have  continued  to  enjoy  the  good  presence  of 
the  Lord  on  any  other  terms,  I  had  never  sub- 
milted.  But  those  divine  wages  I  could  never 
live  without,  the  countenance  of  the  Lord 
was  become  my  all,  and  too  dear  to  part 
with. 

"  But  a  temptation  of  another  kind  began 
to  interrupt  me:  for,  having  had  a  reputation, 


tions  :  unto  him  be  the  honour  and  glory  of  in  that  country,  of  an  understanding  at  least 
equal  to  my  education  and  years,  when  my 


all  his  great  works  and  goodness,  for  ever 
more.     Amen. 

"  And  the  time  of  the  county  meeting  for 
Cumberland  being  come,  John  Banks,  that 
good,  old,  and  valiant  soldier  and  warrior  for 
truth  on  earth,  offered  his  service  as  a  repre 
senlalive  from  the  county  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  London,  then  approaching  ;  and  the 
meeting  thought  fit  to  name  me  for  the  other, 
though  I  did  not  deem  myself  qualified  for 
that  charge:  but  the  meeting  insisting  upon  it 
by  persuasions  I  yielded;  and  the  rather,  since 
I  was  to  go  with  a  companion  so  experienced 
and  able  in  that  service:  and  we  set  forward 
on  the  11th  day  of  the  third  month,  1603; 
and,  by  several  stages  and  meetings,  went  to 
Waltham  Abbey  on  the  23d  ;  and,  on  the 
28th,  to  the  house  of  our  friend  George  Barr, 
in  Berry  street,  in  Edmonton  ;  where  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  our  eminent  and 
honourable  friend  William  Penn,  which  was 
the  first  time  I  saw  him;  and  with  whom,  at 
that  time,  I  conlracted  so  near  a  friendship, 
in  the  life  of  truth,  and  tendering  love  thereof 
in  many  tears.,  as  never  wore  out  till  his  dying 
day;  and  in  which  his  memory  still  lives,  as  a 
sweet  odour  in  my  mind,  as  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord,  a  man  of  God  indeed. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 
we  arrived  in  London;  and  the  Lord  gave  his 
church  and  people,  there  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, &c,  many  comfortable  seasons  of  his 
divine  life-giving  presence,  to  our  great  edi- 
fication, confirmation,  and  rejoicing;  where  I 
became  nearly  acquainted  with  divers  of  the 
most  eminent  elders  of  that  day,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  and 
to  theirs  also  ;  for  mutual  love  and  esteem 
were  not  a-wanting,  but  adorned  our  conver- 
sation, as  in  the  most  early  and  primitive 
times. 

"  And,  in  a  particular  manner,  I  became 
nearly  united,  in  the  divine  love  and  life  of 
truth,  with  my  much  esteemed  friend  Thomas 
Wilson,  then  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards 
of  Ireland.  In  those  days,  Friends  were  near 
the  Lord,  and  one  another  in  him;  and  the 
canopy  of  his  love  was  over  us,  and  we  re- 
joiced together  therein,  but  with  holy  fear, 
and  with  trembling;  and  had  often  occasion  to 
say,  concerning  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  of 
old,  and  with  respect  to  his  noble  servant, 
That  he  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 


acquaintance,  and  others,  heard  of  my  ap- 
pearance in  a  public  ministry,  they  expected 
something  more  from  me  than  from  some 
others;  of  whom  they  had  not  conceived  the 
like  opinion;  and  I,  knowing  the  way  of  truth 
with  me  was  not  in  the  wisdom  and  multipli- 
city of  words,  but  in  his  own  virtue  and  sim- 
plicity, and  in  a  few  sentences  only,  was  not 
willing  of  myself,  to  yield  up  my  own  imagi- 
nary honour  on  that  account,  and  to  be  ex- 
posed as  a  fool,  in  their  way  of  judging;  which 
affected  me  so  as  that  I  became  backward  to 
appear  when  such  were  present,  and  some- 
limes  neglected  the  proper  times  of  the  mnv- 
ings  of  the  Lord  in  this  calling :  by  which  I 
retarded  my  growth  therein  and  was  in  danger 
of  greater  loss  that  way:  but  the  Lord  is  just 
and  merciful;  and  though  he  charged  it  as  a 
failure,  yet,  by  degrees,  he  helped  me  forward, 
though  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  over  it; 
for  it  laid  sometimes  as  a  block  in  my  way  for 
many  years  after,  remaining  the  unmoved 
cause  of  many  a  heavy  load ;  which  none 
knew,  or  could  ease  me  of  but  the  Lord  alone: 
and,  if  he  had  not  extended  mercy,  I  had  yet 
been  undone  for  ever. 

"  After  this,  my  uneasiness  in  my  father's 
house  increasing,  I  took  an  occasion  one 
morning,  to  remind  him  of  the  change  of  his 
countenance  and  behaviour  towards  me,  and 
of  the  many  hints  and  oblique  intimations  he 
had  thought  fit  to  give,  concerning  my  way  of 
living  in  the  world.  And  I  told  him  that  he  could 
not  charge  me  with  any  act  of  disobedience  to 
him  from  my  childhood,  (nor  did  he,  or  my 
mother,  or  any  schoolmaster,  ever  correct  me 
with  the  rod,  or  had  any  cause,)  or  with  the 
neglect  of  any  duty,  save  now,  at  last,  my 
embracing  the  truth  of  God,  as  my  only  way 
to  salvation;  in  which  case  he  had  no  right  to 
command  or  hinder,  but  rather  to  consider  his 
own  ways  and  state,  and  how  far  just  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God;  to  whom  I  must 
answer  for  myself,  where  he  could  not  forme: 
and  then  added,  that  I  intended  to  leave  his 
house  in  a  short  time,  and  make  him  easy  on 
that  account. 

"  This  touched  my  dear  father  so  near,  that 
he  could  not  bear  it,  but  wept  abundantly; 
confessing  that  I  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  child 
to  him,  and  had  never  disobliged  him,  save  in 
that  thing  only;  nor  did  he  begrudge  any  thing 
in  his  power  to  do  for  me;  but  as  he  had 
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brought  me  up  to  the  law  so  far,  he  thought 
it  might  have  been  a  way  of  living  in  the  world, 
both  plentiful  and  reputable,  but  could  not 
now  see  any  reasonable  means  of  a  competent 
subsistence,  with  that  reputation  which  my 
circumstances  required  after  that  appearance 
I  had  begun  to  make  among  mankind,  before 
I  espoused  those  principles  I  seemed  now  too 
much  attached  to:  however  he  made  me  this 
proposal,  as  the  best  he  could  then  think  of, 
viz.  That  I  should  manage  his  estate  to  the 
best  advantage  I  could;  and  take  all  the  in- 
comes to  myself,  save  a  reputable  subsistence 
to  himself,  and  my  mother-in-law,  his  wife. 

"  To  this  I  returned  my  dutiful  acknowledg- 
ment; but  told  him,  it  was  now  too  late;  I 
was  fixed  in  another  resolution,  under  a  view 
of  a  different  nature,  and  could  not  subject 
myself  to  such  a  confinement,  if  he  would,  on 
such  terms,  give  me  his  whole  estate  for  ever; 
but  withal  assured  him,  that  I  did  not  leave 
him  under  any  discontent,  or  resentment  of 
any  behaviour  he  had  used  towards  me,  which 
he  had  right  to  do,  according  to  his  views  and 
meaning ;  but  that  I  had  an  inducement  for 
my  departure,  which,  probably,  he  could  not 
rightly  apprehend,  or  believe,  if  I  should  de- 
clare it;  which  was  no  other,  in  my  own  con- 
cealed mind,  than  more  perfect  liberty  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  his  people,  in  the  way  of  the 
calling  of  God,  which  was  gradually  increas- 
ing, at  that  time,  upon  me. 

"  Not  long  after  this  Aaron  Atkinson  ac- 
quainted me  with  his  concern  to  visit  Friends 
in  some  south  and  west  parts  of  England;  and 
as  we  had,  from  the  time  of  my  joining  with 
Friends,  been  very  intimate  and  near  in  the 
truth  and  love  of  it,  I  was  also  willing  to  tra- 
vel the  same  way;  but  he,  being  ready  sooner 
than  I  could  be,  went  before  up  to  London, 
where  he  staid  for  me.  And  on  the  22d  of 
the  eleventh  month,  1694,  I  took  leave  of  my 
father,  and  his  family,  and  set  forward  for 
London,  taking  some  meetings  by  the  way,  as 
they  happened  of  course  to  fall  out;  for  I  did 
not"  think  proper  to  appoint  any,  my  thoughts 
of  my  own  ministry  being  very  low  ;  yet  the 
Lord  favoured  me  with  his  goodness  and  en- 
couraging presence,  and  made  way  for  me 
every  where;  and  gave  me  several  open  and 
comfortable  times  with  Friends  in  my  journey. 
"  In  this  journey,  though  we  were  not  with- 
out temptations  and  exercises  of  divers  kinds; 
yet  the  Lord  was  near  to  preserve  us;  and, 
through  his  divine  grace,  gave  us  many  open, 
comfortable,  and  edifying  times,  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  people,  and  in  divers  families,  as 
also  in  conversation;  for  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
was  over  us,  and  we  did  not  delight  in  vain 
and  unprofitable  talk,  but  were  kept  solid;  but 
not  cast  down,  or  unconversable." 

Having  performed  this  religious  engage- 
ment, on  again  reaching  London,  our  Friend 
observes: — 

"  At  London  we  lodged  with  our  very  good 
friend  Peter  Briggins,  in  Bartholomew-close, 
and  there  we  parted;  Aaron  went  back  into 
Cumberland,  and  I  remained  in  the  city,  and 
entered  into  business  there  for  my  necessary 
subsistence;  for  my  father  had  not  bestowed 
any  thing  upon  me  at  parting. 

"  Tbe  first  thing  I  did  was  to  sell  my  mare, 


which  I  had  rid  in  my  late  journey,  for  which 
I  got  about  seven  pounds,  and  with  it  I  put 
myself  into  some  better  clothing;  for  what  I 
had  was  much  worn  out  with  riding :  and 
Friends  in  London,  knowing  my  intention  of 
settling  there,  (at  least  for  some  time,)  and 
that  I  desired  to  be  employed  in  conveyancing, 
drawing  of  settlements,  and  other  public  writ- 
ings of  all  sorts,  as  occasion  might  offer; 
which  was  a  business  I  was  acquainted  with, 
and  also  the  least  confining  of  any  I  could 
think  of,  and  was  fitted  for;  several  of  them 
were  so  kind  as  to  give  notice  of  it  in  some 
monthly  meetings  in  the  city,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions; and  recommended  me  to  such  Friends 
as  might  have  any  thing  to  be  done  in  that 
way.  And  William  Penn,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, was  liberal  in  his  recommendations,  and 
showed  himself  a  warm  friend  in  promoting 
my  interest. 

"  This  succeeded  so  well,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  that,  in  a  short  time,  I  had  more 
business  than  I  could  do  by  myself;  so  that  1 
often  employed  assistants:  and  as  I  was  rather 
under  than  over  in  my  demands  for  what  busi 
ness  I  did,  so  my  pay  was  good  and  sure,  and 
I  soon  came  into  a  reputable  and  plentiful  way 
of  living:  for  which  I  was  truly  thankful  to  the 
Lord,  who  thus  provided  for  me  in  a  way  I  had 
not  foreseen;  but  had  fully  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
that  I  should  not  want,  though  without  any 
particular  prospect  how  I  should  be  supplied 
when  I  left  my  father's  house,  to  follow  the 
Lord  mere  fully,  and  enjoy  his  divine  peace 
than  I  could  do  there. 

"  Remaining  some  time  in  the  city,  Friends 
employed  me  to  record  all  the  foreign  suffer 
ings,  until  then  lying  in  the  manner  they  had 
been  sent,  from  all  parts,  to  the  chamber 
there ;  for  which  they  allowed  me  a  gratuity  : 
and,  after  that,  put  all  the  deeds  and  writings 
belonging  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  London 
into  my  hands,  to  peruse  and  consider;  and  ' 
divers  of  them  I  found  mistakes,  which  were 
rectified:  and  I  made  a  general  index  and  ab- 
stract of  them  in  a  folio  book  of  royal  paper 
whereby  the  purport  of  any  deed,  and  what 
sjt  of  trustees  the  title  of  any  meeting  house 
or  burying  ground  was  in,  at  any  time,  might 
be  found  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  for  which 
also  I  had  a  consideration. 

"  I  kept  close  to  meetings  and  to  business, 
in  their  proper  vicissitudes;  the  countenance 
of  the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  my  business 
increased  daily  to  my  satisfaction ;  so  that  I 
had  several  offers  of  clerks,  with  competent 
sums  of  money,  both  from  the  north,  and  in 
London.  But  considering  that  as  tending  to 
too  deep  an  engagement  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
at  that  time;  and  a  confinement  not  consisting 
with  the  liberty  requisite  in  the  ministry,  as  I 
was  then  stated,  or  with  my  secret  views  that 
way,  I  declined  every  proposal  of  that  kind 
and  did  my  business  with  the  help  of  such 
writing  clerks  as  I  could  employ  on  any  emer- 
gency, without  further  engagement. 

"  In  the  next  year  I  was  concerned,  in  the 
love  of  truth,  to  visit  the  meetings,  in  a  gene- 
ral  way,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  likewise 
in  Scotland;  and,  in  discharge  of  that  duty,  set 
forward  from  London  on  the  sixth  or  seventh 
of  the  fifth  month,  accompanied   by  Henry 


Atkinson,  who  was,  at  that  time,  a  very  tender 
and  hopeful  young  man,  but  had  not  appeared 
in  a  public  ministry,  though  truth  was  working 
in  him  towards  it. 

We  went  by  Watford,  where  I  made  a 
visit  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  (intending  to 
have  seen  the  earl,  but  he  was  gone  to  Lon- 
don,) and  she  received  me  in  her  closet  with 
respect,  none  being  present  but  Helen  Fairly, 
who  had  been  her  gentlewoman;  but,  having 
been  lately  convinced,  another  was  then  in 
her  place.  The  countess  asked  me  divers 
questions  concerning  the  way  of  truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  us:  of  the  sacraments,  commonly  so 
called;  of  women's  preaching;  of  our  mar- 
riages,  and  of  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — to  all 
which  I  answered  in  much  plainness,  and,  I 
believe,  to  her  satisfaction. 

"  Having  finished  this  journey  in  Scotland, 
I  returned  to  Cumberland;  where,  having 
visited  most  of  the  meetings  in  the  space  of 
about  two  months,  we  set  forward  from  thence 
on  the  seventh  of  the  tenth  month;  and,  thai' 
evening,  went  to  Jacob  Moor's,  at  Welgill,  in 
Alston  Moor,  a  wild  mountainous  country, 
and  in  a  time  of  hard  frost  and  deep  snow. 

"  On  the  eighth,  at  West  Allandale,  came 
to  us,  among  others,  our  ancient  and  honour- 
able friend,  Cuthbert  Featherstone;  and  as  we 
were  conversing  together,  in  that  friendship 
which  the  Lord  begets  in  those  who  are  his, 
he  drew  our  minds  under  the  canopy  of  divine 
silence;  in  which,  remaining  for  a  lime,  we 
had  a  heavenly  visitation  of  his  soul-melting 
goodness  together:  and  I,  observing  the  tears 
to  trickle  down  from  the  eyes  of  our  ancient 
friend,  through  his  long  white  beard  upon  his 
clothes,  was  greatly  affected  with  love  towards 
him  from  the  same  cause;  and  had  this  hope 
and  confidence  upon  that  occasion,  that,  as 
then  observed  the  Lord  was  as  near  his  child 
ren  in  old  age,  who  had  served  him  faithfully 
from  the  time  of  their  visitation,  as  when  he 
first  revealed  himself,  through  his  Son,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  their  own  hearts, — so  he  wou 
be  with  me  also  in  advanced  years,  if  I  provei 
faithful  and  true  to  the  Lord,  and  attained  tha 
degree. 

"  This  encouragement,  in  the  beginning  o 
our  journey,  by  that  tender  season  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  Lord,  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  bu 
had  in  lasting  remembrance,  to  the  praise  oi 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  giver  of  every  aood  and 
perfect  gift,  and  the  life  and  length  of  the  day 
of  his  redeemed  and  saveJ  people. 

"Sir  Thomas  Liddel,  of  Ravensworth  Cas 
tie,  Baronet,  having  taken  notice  of  me,  oi 
some  account,  at  his  house,  before  I  frequent 
ed  the  meetings  of  Friends;  and,  hearing  c 
my  present  profession,  and  being  a  person  c 
great  civility  and  candour,  he  had  desire' 
John  Fayrer,  a  Friend  of  Newcastle,  to  invit 
me  to  Ravensworth  to  dine  with  him,  when  a 
any  time  I  might  happen  to  come  that  way! 
which  the  Friend  informing  me  of,  I  went  ac 
cordingly,  accompanied  by  him  and  anotheij 
and  we  were  kindly  and  respectfully  receive 
and  entertained  by  Sir  Thomas  and  his  sor, 
with  whom  we  had  much  conversation,  in  ! 
very  friendly  manner,  till  near  night:  and 
among  other  things,  he  told  us — '  He  had  » 
great  respect  for  us  as  a  people,  and  liked  oil 
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way,  being  sensible  of  that  principle  of  divine 
light  and  truth  we  professed;  but  he  common- 
ly went  to  the  presbylerian  meeting:  and  then 
he  asked  me,  whether  a  man  might  not  serve 
and  worship  God  in  his  mind,  among  any  sort 
of  people,  though  he  might  differ  from  them 
in  his  sentiments  in  some  points,  and,  in  his 
secret  judgment,  like  the  way  of  some  other 
people  better  ?' 

"  Thus,  perceiving  that  he  was  convinced 
of  the  way  of  truth  in  his  understanding,  and 
that  he  stumbled  at  the  cross,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  appearance  of  Friends,  I  answer- 
ed, '  That  the  Lord  Je-3us  Christ  said,  Who- 
soever shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  also  will 
I  deny  before  my  father  and  the  holy  angels  : 
and  the  apostle  also  saith,  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.' 

"  '  And  again,  lime  was  when  the  people 
and  elect  of  God  were  intermixed,  in  outward 
situation,  with  the  inhabitants  of  mystery  Ba- 
bylon, the  anti-Christian  church,  throughout 
the  world,  professing  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  and 
Saviour  of  the  world:  but  at  length  the  voice 
of  the  angel  of  God  was  heard,  saving,  Come 
out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers 
of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues !' 

"  They  heard  me  with  patience  ;  but  what 
I  said  gave  no  countenance  to  the  way  in 
which  this  greaC  and  rich  man  had  chosen  to 
conceal  himself,  and  his  real  sentiments,  from 
the  world:  but  I  found  it  to  be  my  place  and 
duty  to  be  plain  with  him,  according  to  all 
that  was  presented  in  my  mind  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  I  might  keep  tny  own  peace,  which 
remained  in  me.  He  told  me  he  had  read 
some  of  William  Penn's  works,  and  would 
willingly  ride  a  hundred  miles  to  see  him." 
(Tobecontinuwl.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
OBITUARY. 

In  the  year  1822,  Samuel  Reckless  a  co- 
loured boy,  at  that  time  about  six  years  old, 
was  admitted  a  temporary  boarder  at  "The 
Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans."  The  child 
was  maintained,  consequently  his  board  paid 
by  his  mother,  an  industrious  coloured  woman 
of  good  reputation,  then  employed  at  service 
in  a  respectable  family  of  this  city.  Samuel 
possessed  a  competent  portion  of  natural 
abilities,  in  connection  with  a  docile,  amicable 
temper,  rather  inclining  to  a  pensive  habit  ;  if 
he  had  incurred  reproof  or  caused  anxiety  to 
those  of  riper  years  who  held  the  rein  of  con- 
trol over  his  minority,  he  was  readily  convinc- 
ed of  his  eiror  and  would  freely  acknowledge 
the  fault. 

Blessed  with  a  mind  so  endued,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  acquire  friends  within  every 
circle  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and  his 
pleasant  disposition  frequently  elicited  expres- 
sions of  tenderness  from  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  discerning  his  moral  character 
while  administering  to  his  physical  necessities, 
and  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  was  at- 
tractive to  some  who  were  comparatively 
strangers  to  him  ;  one  of  the  latter,  upon  a 


visit  to  the  establishment,  while  passing  among 
the  children,  observed  in  reference  to  Samuel, 
"  That  boy  looks  as  if  preparing  for  a  better 
world." 

He  remained  at  the  Shelter  about  six 
months,  nearly  all  the  time  an  inmate  of  the 
nursery,  being  afflicted  with  complaints  of  a 
scrofulous  nature,  which  he  bore  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  patience:  thus  embar- 
rassed by  repeated  indispositions,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  benefit 
of  a  residence  at  the  Institution;  as  the  dis- 
order increased  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
remove  the  child,  to  be  immediately  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  the  friends  with  whom 
she  lived,  having  offered  a  home  for  her  son 
in  their  hospitable  mansion. 

There  he  soon  became  more  seriously  ill, 
and  although  so  young,  appeared  to  be  quite 
sensible  of  his  situation;  once  being  asked  if 
he  could  bear  a  blister  over  his  eyes,  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  Christ  has  suffered  for  me." 
And  at  another  time  he  queried  with  his 
mother,  whether  she  would  not  rather  he 
should  die  and  go  to  heaven,  than  live  in  this 
wicked  world  and  be  blind  ?  Upon  another 
occasion,  when  engaged  in  prayer,  he  said, 
■'  Lord,  give  me  a  new  and  a  clean  heart,  that 
I  may  be  accepted  when  I  die."  A  junior 
member  of  the  family  having  given  Samuel  a 
little  book,  after  thanking  him  for  the  present, 
he  added,  "  Every  person  is  kind  to  me,  and 
the  Lord  too."  Then  addressing  himself  to 
his   mother,  continued,    "  Are  not  Mr.  and 

Mrs. very  kind  to  let  me  stay  here  for 

you  to  nurse  me  ?"  He  also  spoke  gratefully 
of  the  care  which  the  managers  of  the  Shelter 
had  conferred  upon  him,  saying,  "  They  were 
so  kind,"  and  taught  him  '-so  many  good 
things." 

The  last  first  day  on  which  he  was  able  to 
walk  out,  upon  entering  an  adjoining  yard,  he 
observed  a  man  closely  occupied.  Samuel 
enquired,  what  that  was  in  the  bucket?  The 
man  told  him  it  was  a  handkerchief  he  had 
been  washing.  "  Don't  you  know,"  replied 
Samuel,  "  that  it  is  wrong  to  wash  on  the 
Lord's  day?"  The  adult  was  struck  with  the 
rebuke,  and  said,  he  never  felt  himself  such 
a  sinner';  to  think  that  a  child  could  teach 
him.  At  different  intervals,  her  endeared  pa 
tient  had  made  the  following  observations  se- 
verally to  his  attentive  parent,  viz.  "  Every 
body  must  die,  but  I  shall  die  before  you." 
"  When  I  die,  I  shall  be  surrounded  by  an 
gels."  And  on  the  first  day  previous  to  his 
death,  he  said  to  her,  "  Will  you  try  and  meet 
me  in  heaven?'' 

He  departed  on  the  1st  of  third  month,  1833, 
aged  seven  years. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  annotations, 
that  the  deceased  was  sustained  by  a  measure 
of  faith  in  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  while 
anticipating  the  joys  of  a  future  state,  he  was 
supported  in  calm  resignation  during  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  protracted  illness,  and  we  are 
comforted  in  the  belief,  that  through  the  gift 
of  grace  he  has  been,  in  mercy,  prepared  to 
join  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God." 
Shelter,  7tli  of  3d  mo.  1834. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  is  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, that  I  peruse  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 
I  take  it  up  on   its  arrival,  in  the   confidence, 


that  instruction  and  entertainment  will  there 
be  found  happily  blended.  The  various  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends 
are  indeed  truly  valuable;  they  are  placed  be- 
fore us  in  an  inviting  form,  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  read,  than  if  they  had  to  be  sought 
for,  in  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken. 
The  selections  on  different  subjects  chiefly 
from  recent  publications,  are  made  with  taste 
and  judgment,  and  afford  opportunity  for  our 
distant  members  to  become  possessed  of  much 
useful  information,  which  might  not  otherwise, 
come  within  their  reach,  and  so  long  as  the 
conductors  of  the  paper  are  disposed  to  em- 
ploy so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  and  ta- 
lents, for  our  gratification  and  benefit;  the 
work  is  entitled  to  our  countenance  and  sup- 
port. 

The  number  of  young  housekeepers  in 
the  wide  range  of  our  Society,  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  some  of  these,  perhaps,  have  but 
little  cash  at  their  command,  and  feel  as  if 
they  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  subscribing; 
but  if  these  consider  how  vastly  superior  is  the 
profit  arising  from  intellectual  culture,  to  the 
trifling  and  evanescent  gratifications  for  which 
such  a  sum  is  often  expended,  I  believe  many 
of  our  dear  young  Friends,  who  are  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  would  rather  relinquish  some 
of  their  indulgences,  than  forego  the  advan- 
tages which  the  perusal  of  this  periodical 
affords. 

Most  families  (I  presume)  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  at  least  one  daily,  or  weekly 
paper,  much  of  the  contents  of  which,  are  by 
no  means  interesting  to  the  general  reader; 
whereas  here,  we  have  a  "  Religious  and  Li- 
terary Journal,"  consisting  of  eight  pages, 
with  good  type  and  paper,  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  which,  generally  speaking,  are 
unexceptionable,  adapted  to  both  aged  and 
youth,  for  the  small  amount  of  two"  dollars 
per  annum,  or  not  quite  four  cents  per 
week. 

As  a  vehicle  of  correct  information  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  Society  at  large,  and  the 
only  publication  now  under  our  control,  or 
open  at  all  times  to  subjects  which  concern  our 
general  welfare,  its  importance  appears  to  me 
incalculable, — we  should  be  much  at  a  loss 
without  it.  While  this  is  our  persuasion,  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  recollect,  that  though  no 
pecuniary  emolument  is  expected  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  its  publication,  yet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses for  carrying  it  on  must  be  consider- 
able, and  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  cheerfully 
defrayed  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  have  the  best  interests  of  our 
Society  at  heart;  and  should  at  any  time  the 
extension  of  pecuniary  aid  be  found  requisite, 
I  hope  the  editor  will  be  encouraged  to  spread 
the  information  in  a  way  best  calculated  to 
suit  the  occasion;  and  I  would  willingly  hope 
that  assistance  would  be  cheerfully  rendered, 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

A. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
EICHHORN'S  ODE  TO  THE  PROPHETS. 

0  !  trusted  of  the  Omnipotent,  I  greet  you  ! 
Rest  ye  at  last  within  your  grove  of  palms? 
A  rest,  which  Horeb,  Zion,  Carmel  gave  not. 
How  do  your  early  times  stand  debtors  to  you  ! 
For  laws,  religion,  morale,  sacred  hopes, — 
The  weal  of  states,  the  precepts  of  the  wise: — 
They  flow'd  like  blessed  fountains  from  your  lips. 
For  yours  were  noble  spirits  that  soar'd  up 
Beyond  the  sluggish  present,  and  the  dreams 
Of  a  subjected  and  a  doating  people ; 
Above  each  common  joy,  each  fond  illusion  : 
And  back  and  forward  saw  the  light  of  ages; 
Far  onward,  far  behind,  that  light  was  beaming; 
And  your  souls  felt  it  like  the  fire  of  heaven. 
Long  burned  the  flame  in  still  obscurity, 
Then  shone,  to  light  the  course  of  days  yet  distant. 

In  holy  shades  of  solitude,  you  listened 
In  rapt  obedieuco  to  the  unearthly  voice, 
That  at  the  midnight  or  the  dawning  hour 
Stole  o'er  the  heart,  and  louch'd  its  finest  chords. 
Now  softly  fell  the  tones  like  showers  in  spring  ; 
Now  swept  like  tempests  o'er  a  slumbering  world, 
As  if  the  thousand  voices  of  the  past, 
And  of  all  after  lime,  were  mingling  thero. 
Ye  true  and  pure  of  soul,  again  I  greet  you  ; 
Ye  harp-strings  in  tho  hands  of  Deity  ; 
Interpreters  of  heaven  ;  life  of  the  laws  ; 
And  heralds  of  events,  that  yet  appeared  not: 
O  thou  of  Sinai,  who,  'midst  cloud  and  storm. 
Leaving  the  world  and  thy  dark  times  beneath  thee, 
Didstlookupon  thatsplendour,which  now  spreads, 
Its  glories  round  the  earth  ;  and  on  the  form 
Of  wisdom  deck'd  with  pomp  and  bright  with  won 

dcrs. 
Thou,  soul  of  flame,  which  snatch'd  from  heaven  its 

fires, 
And  from  the  realm  of  shades  the  widow's  son  ! 
Thou  who  didst  see  Jehovah  on  his  throne, 
With  all  the  glittering  train  thatfill'd  his  temple 
Ye  mournful  ones,  who  sung  but  to  lament, 
And  poured  in  tears  your  gentle  hearts  away  ! 
And  ye,  who,  in  the  evening  of  the  prophets, 
Saw,  through  the  twilight,  dusky  forms  advance 
Ye  all,  who  now  to  happier  regions  risen, 
Your  labours  ceas'd  and  every  conflict  ended, 
Rove   through  your  grove   of  palms,  and  taste  of 

A  rest  which  Horeb,  Zion,  Carmel  gave  not ! 

What  do  I  see?  who  join  themselves  to  these 
So  brotherly  ?     The  wise  of  other  nations  ? 
Yes,  the  select  of  God  through  all  tho  world  ; 
Tho  noblo  company  of  Druid  sages ; 
Pythagoras,  and  Orpheus,  and  Plato  : 
All,  who  were  e'er  the  fathers  of  the  people, 
And  guardians  of  the  laws  :  who  faithfully 
Bow'd  a  pure  ear  to  catch  the  voice  of  heaven, 
Gave  a  pure  heart  to  feol  its  inspiration. 
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All  glory  is  so  properly  and  solely  God's, 
that  none  can  belong  to  any  other;  and  what- 
ever creature,  man  or  angel,  takes  any  to  it- 
self, in  so  doing  discovers  the  nature,  and  falls 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 

An  impatient  desire  to  know  and  have  more 
than  is  proper  for  us  in  our  present  stale,  often 
hinders   us   from   using   what   we  have,  and 
knowing   what  we  might;  and  is  to  many 
source  of  great  delusion. — Ibid. 


TRENTON  TRIAL. 

P.  J.  Gray,  the  publisher  of  this  work,  has 
declined  the  bookselling  business,  and  ap. 
pointed  Uriah  Hunt,  19,  north  Third  street: 
agent  for  the  sale  thereof. 


A  friend  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  inser- 
tion three  papers,  entitled  "Notes  of  a  Tour 
in  Italy,"  originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  present  number,  and  the  others  are  intend- 
ed to  follow.  They  seem  to  be  written  with 
candour  by  an  intelligent  spectator,  and  to  state 
facts  without  exaggeration  or  undue  embellish- 
ment; and  possess  considerable  interest,  as 
unfolding,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  state  of 
public  sentiments  in  those  countries  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Romish  superstition.  Some  of  the  commen- 
tators have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  designated  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  as  the  period  when  the  papal 
dominion  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
writer  of  these  letters  furnishes  intimations 
apparently  corroborative  of  such  event.  W 
presume  not,  however,  to  penetrate  the  veil 
which  shrouds  the  future ;  neither  are 
among  the  number  who  think  that  there  is 
much  ground  for  serious  alarm  from  the  at 
tempts  to  propagate  Romanism  in  this  coun- 
try, but  yet  it  may  be  well  that  the  people 
generally  should  be  duly  apprised  of  the  cha 
racter  of  that  religion  as  maintained  in  the 
present  day. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
feel  interested  in  the  continuance  of  this  jour- 
nal, the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  A.  and 
particularly  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  young 
housekeepers  ;  believing  that  if  agents  and 
others  who  have  influence  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  were  duly  exertive,  a  consi- 
derable accession  to  our  list  of  subscribers 
might  be  obtained  from  that  description  of 
persons.  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that 
need  such  addition  to  our  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  while  nearly  every  other  religious 
Society  in  this  country  sustains  two  or  more 
papers  devoted  to  their  special  views  and  in- 
terests, it  would  be  a  reproach  to  ours,  should 
it  fail  to  support  this  one,  when  the  usefulness 
and  convenience  of  such  a  medium  of  com- 
munication is  so  universally  conceded. 

The  contributors  to  Friends'  Asylum  for  the 
relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  meet- 
ing house  in  Mulberry  street,  in  the  afternoon 
of  fourth  day,  the  19th  instant.  Minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  managers  for 
the  past  year,  fraught  with  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  great  utility  of  this  truly  benevo- 
lent institution,  were  read,  and  a  report,  em- 
bracing the  substance  of  the  same,  being  also 
read,  was  directed  to  be  printed  for  more  ge- 
neral information.  The  officers  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year,  are — 

Treasurer — George  Vaux. 

Cleric — Joseph  Snowden. 

Managers. — Timothy  Paxson,  Charles  Al- 
len, Joseph  R.  Jenks,  William  Burrow,  Joel 
Woolman,  Isaiah  Hacker,  William  Hillis,  Stacy 
Cooke,  Bartholomew  Wistar,  George  R. 
Smith,  Thomas  Bacon,  Thomas  Wistar,  jun., 


Edward  Yarnal),  George  Vaux,  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Israel  Cope, 
John  Richardson,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Isaac 
Davis. 

From  the  New  York  Mercury. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Antigua. 

We  have  received  an  Antigua  paper  of  Feb. 
18th,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  legislature 
of  that  colony  had  passed  an  act  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  on  the  1st  of  August  next. 
On  the  21st  November,  the  governor,  at  the 
instance  of  the  legislature,  addressed  the  Bri- 
tish government,  desiring  to  know  whether 
immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  on  the 
1st  of  August,  would  be  accepted  by  the 
government,  in  lieu  of  the  system  of  gradual 
emancipation  contemplated  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament. On  the  13th  Feb.  a  reply  having 
been  received  by  the  governor,  the  legislature 
met  by  special  summons.  The  reply  was  then 
read,  announcing  that  the  wishes  of  the  legis- 
lature were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  views 
of  the  government,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  parliament.  Thereupon  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  assembly  on  the  13th  Feb.  and 
by  the  council  on  the  15th,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  principal  section  : 

Sec.  1.  May  it  iherefoie  please  your  most  excellent 
majesty,  That  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted 
by  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  your 
majesty's  islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Barbuda, 
Saint  Christopher,Nevis,Anguilla,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Dominica,  and  the  council  and  assembly  of  this 
your  majesty's  island  of  Antigua,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  all  and  every,  the  persons,  who  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  this  colony  or 
its  dependencies,  shall  upon  and  from  and  after  the 
said  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  become,  and  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  free,  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  man- 
ner of  slavery,  and  of  and  from  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  tho  said  herein  before  in  part  "recited  act 
of  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  entitled  "an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies,  for  promoting 
the  industry  of  manumitted  slaves,  and  for  com 
sating  the  persons  hitherto  eniiiled  to  the  services  of 
such  slaves ;"  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for  ever 
manumitted;  and  that  the  children  thereafter  to 
born  to  any  such  persons,  and  the  offspring  of  such 
children,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  from  their  birth; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  slavery 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished, 
clared  unlawful  within  this  colony  and  its  de- 


and  i 
pend 

The  vote  in  assembly  was  unanimous.  When 
signing  the  bill,  the  speaker  said,  in  a  tone  audible 
only  to  those  very  near  him,  "  The  most  important 
paper  to  which  I  ever  put  my  ha 

Similar  measures  to  the  above,  it  appears,  have 
been  adopted  in  the  island  of  Bermuda. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown,  will   meet  at  Westtown 
on  fourth  day,  the  second  of  next  month. 
Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1834. 

Married,  at  Friends  meeting,  Westgrove,  Chester 
county,  on  fifth  day,  the  I3lh  inst.,  John  Lamborn 
son  of  Thomas  Lamborn,  of  New  Garden,  to  Han. 
nah,  daughter  of  Mark  Hughes,  of  the  former  place 
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(Continued  from  page  187.) 

For  your  person,  character,  and  high  vo- 
cation, I  feel  nought  but  respect;  and  as  I, 
too,  "  write  impersonally"  of  your  book,  I 
must  be  regarded  as  attacking  your  tenets, 
not  yourself.  This  distinction,  so  frequently 
repeated  in  your  book  will,  I  am  sure,  be  re- 
cognised by  yourself,  especially  as  you  invite 
"  animadversion  from  any  man  on  his  respon- 
sibility to  God,"  a  sentiment  which  I  would 
fain  keep  ever  in  view.  But  while  I  disclaim 
any  intention  to  assail  you  personally,  even  in 
defence  of  those  of  whom  you  have  become 
the  accuser;  yet  I  regard  your  book  as  legi- 
timately subject  to  criticism;  and  have,  there- 
fore, treated  its  erroneous  doctrines  and  aver- 
ments with  what  1  regard  merited  condemna- 
tion, and  presented  my  objections,  both  to  its 
matter  and  manner,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
and  of  this  you  cannot  justly  complain.  And 
I  can  only  say,  with  you,  that  "  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  inspired  or  infallible;  and,  being 
bound  to  nothing  but  truth,  if  I  commit  errors, 
I  can  confess  them." 

What  I  have  written,  by  way  of  censure,  I 
am  free  to  e,vo\v,  has  been  "  more  in  sorrow, 
than  in  anger;"  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
temper,  which  you  have  exhibited  throughout 
the  entire  volume,  have  grieved  me  not  less, 
while  reading  it,  than  while  offering  this  ex- 
postulation against  it.  And  I  cannot  but  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  you  have  already  regret- 
ted the  bitter  censoriousness  and  indiscriminate 
reprobation  of  Friends  universal,  with  which 
your  publication  is  filled.  Surely,  it  must  now 
appear  to  yourself,  on   a   reperusal   of  your 


own  work,  that  you  could  have  found  out 
a  "  more  excellent  way"  to  "  benefit  the 
Friends,"  and  correct  their  errors,  than  by 
branding  them  as  "  cardinal  heretics,  from  the 
beginning,  the  whole  of  them,"  and  then  add- 
ing, that  "  the  present  orthodox  intend  to  re- 
main what  their  fathers  were." 

Suppose,  reverend  sir,  that  a  series  of  vo- 
lumes, written  in  the  same  style  as  yours, 
were  simultaneously  issued  from  the  press, 
bearing  the  following  titles — "  Presbyterianism 
not  Christianity," — "  Methodism  not  Christian- 
ity,"— "  Episcopalianism  not  Christianity:" 
and  each  purporting  to  be  wiitten  by  one  who 
had  been  disowned  or  excommunicated  from 
the  sect,  whose  principles  he  assailed;  and 
denouncing  these  several  systems  and  their 
votaries,  in  the  same  strain  of  ridicule,  cari- 
cature and  reproach,  which  you  have  exhibit- 
ed towards  the  system  of  Quakerism,  and  its 
followers  ?  And,  suppose  the  author  of  each 
of  these  were  a  Christian  minister,  "  illus 
trious  in  the  world,  in  form  and  gesture  proud 
ly  eminent,"  and  he  were  to  declare,  that  he 
had  rather  "  turn  atheist  outright,"  than 
fellowship  any  man,"  who  held  the  system 
he  denounced,  or  the  heresies  he  imputed  to 
What  a  picture  of  Christianity  would  it 
exhibit  to  the  enemies  of  God  and  all  right- 
eousness 1  How  soon  would  the  "  world  be 
converted"  by  such  ministers,  or  the  mouths 
of  gainsaying  infidels  be  stopped,  by  such 
publications  ? — An  answer  to  these  questions 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  effect,  which  your 
book  will  probably  produce,  wherever  it  is 
read. 

How  much  easier  might  you  have  awarded 
to  the  system  of  Quakerism,  the  influence  it 
has  undeniably  exerted  upon  the  nations  and 
upon  the  world,  in  promoting  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men;"  instead  of  insisting 
that  the  "  legitimate  fruits  of  the  system"  are 
"  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually?"  Would 
it  not  have  been  both  magnanimous  and  just, 
in  condemning  those  parts  of  the  system  deem- 
ed erroneous,  to  have  conceded,  that  by  the 
Christian  testimony  uniformly  borne  by  Friends 
against  the  manufacture,  traffic,  and  use  of 
ardent   spirits ;    the    criminality   and    evils  of 

slavery  ;      the     fashionable      dress      and      sinful 

amusements  of  the  world,  &.C.,  they  had  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  public  opinion  in  the 
other  churches  of  Christ,  has  been  since  ele- 
vated and  purified  ?  Surely,  your  early  edu- 
cation among  Friends  precludes  the  possibility 
of  supposing  you  to  be  ignorant  on  these  and 
other  kindred  topics,  on  which  they  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  unquestionably  scriptural 
and  right.  And,  indeed,  some  of  their  ex- 
cellences of  character,  as  peaceable  citizens, 
and  worthy  examples  in   the   domestic  rela- 


tions, are  distinctly  admitted  in  your  book 
though  not  without  direct  qualification  and 
deterioration,  as  you  allege  that  these  excel- 
lences only  make  the  system  worse, — a 
"  more  good  looking  forgery"  and  even  call 
it  a  "  most  holy  looking  device"  of  the  great 
"  sire  of  heresy,"  the  devil. 

Truly,  I  confess  my  astonishment  that  the 
Christian  benevolence,  which  has  characteris- 
ed the  Friends  in  every  country,  found  no 
place  in  your  volume;  to  whatever  motives 
your  prejudices  might  have  ascribed  their 
deeds  of  heavenly  charity.  Where,  in  this  or 
the  old  world,  have  such  institutions  as  hos- 
pitals, bettering  houses,  houses  of  refuge, 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  other  unfortunates 
of  our  species,  orphan  asylums,  charity  schools, 
dispensaries,  lying-in  infirmaries,  &c,  been 
so  diligently  fostered  and  liberally  sustained  as 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ?  And 
in  founding,  as  well  as  sustaining,  these  and 
other  heaven-born  charities,  how  plainly  has 
their  disinterestedness  exhibited  that  they  were 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  their  system — 
by  that  love  which  Christianity  alone  inspires! 
And  with  such  facts,  known  to  you  as  they 
must  have  been,  I  confess  my  amazement,  that 
you  did  not  pause,  before  you  fulminated  the 
anathemas  of  your  fury  against  "  the  whole 
of  them"  indiscriminately,  as  worthy  of  the 
odious  and  cruel  mark  of  "  heretics.'-'  If 
Christianity,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  "  consists  more  in  doing 
than  saying,"  then  we  affirm  that,  in  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  the  good  works  of  Quaker- 
ism "  shall  not  lose  their  reward,"  however 
undervalued  and  depreciated  here.  I  ask, 
then,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  some  of  the 
proudest  monuments  of  the  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  the  age  are  the  perpetual  memorials 
of  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  those,  who  made 
no  loftier  pretensions  than  being  "  mere  tho- 
rough and  consistent  Quakers,"  how  could 
you  say,  "  If  there  happens  to  be  a  state  eter- 
nal, such  may  well  wish  they  had  never  been 
born  !"  I  doubt  not,  that  you  felt  all  the  in- 
dignation you  here  express,  when  you  wrote 
your  book; — and  that  you  "  verily  thought 
that  you  ought  to  do,"  and  say,  as  you  have 
there  said  ;  and,  indeed,  thought  you  were 
"  doing  God  service;" — but  that  you  can  now 
calmly  review  your  work  with  complacency, 
or  suppress  a  wish  that  you  had  never  written 
it,  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  credit.  I 
pray,  that  the  "  inshining  of  the  Divine  Light" 
which  you  so  perseveringly  ridicule,  may  dis- 
cover to  yourself  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
Saul,  that,  like  him,  you  may  "obtain  for- 
giveness," and  no  longer  "  breathe  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter"  on  those  who  have 
"  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we." 
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"  For,  if  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and   hateih 
his  brother,  he  is  a  liar." — 1  John  iv.  20. 

Finally,  in  submitting  to  your  candid  con- 
sideration the  accompanying  leply  to  your  late 
publication,  I  would  especially  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  extracts  from  Barclay,  Penn, 
and  other  early  Friends,  and  also  the  distinct 
and  palpable  contradiction  given  to  your 
charges  by  the  testimony  of  Friends,  called 
"  orthodox"  in  America.  And  these  latter 
citations  specially  claim  your  regard,  since 
you  have  so  frequently  aimed  at  the  orthodox 
party  distinctively,  your  heaviest  allegalions; 
as  though  you  regarded  "  Hicksism,"  like 
predestination,  as  "  sinned  against,  not  sin- 
ning," and  laboured  to  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
their  supreme  self-complacency; — while,  at 
the  same  time,  you  affirm  of  them,  not  only 
that  they  are  infidels,  but  that  their  "very 
professions  of  infidelity  are  honourable." 
Why  you  thus  labour  to  ingratiate  yourself 
into  the  favour  of  the  "  Hicksites,"  or,  at 
least,  award  them  superior  comparative  claims 
with  the  other  party,  does  not  clearly  appear; 
though  the  fact  is  so  manifest  in  various  parts 
of  the  volume.  I  have  said  but  little  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  schism  among 
Friends,  and  only  noticed  the  two  parties, 
passingly,  as  necessary  in  my  review,  though 
I  confess  I  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  a 
kindred  affiliation  with  the  "  orthodox,"  as 
they  are  called  ;  and  have  mainly  espoused 
their  cause  as  defensible;  because  I  know  they 
regard  Christianity  as  paramount,  and  would 
themselves  renounce  their  system,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  scriptures,  it  was  strictly  orthodox. 
And  their  boldly  withstanding  the  other  party 
in  their  recent  division,  affords  obvious  and 
conclusive  evidence,  that  they  value  their  true 
pretensions  to  Christianity  so  highly,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  "  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things," 
rather  than  hold  fellowship  with  those  who  re- 
nounce its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  yet 
claim  the  distinctive  title  of  Friends.  This  is 
ample  reason  for  my  argument  in  favour  of 
their  claims  to  be  recognised  by  the  other 
churches  of  Christ,  in  the  same  relations  as 
the  pious  of  any  other  Christian  denomination. 
And  I  insist  upon  these  claims  on  the  ground 
that  the  points  of  difference  between  them  and 
other  Christian  churches,  are  unimportant, — 
nay,  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those 
differences  among  the  Calvinistic  churches, 
which  now  exist  between  themselves  and 
others.  And  as  I  could  not  consent,  without 
uttering  a  remonstrance,  to  hear  presbyterians 
denouncing  each  other  as  "  damnable  here 
tics,"  and  threatening  their  brelhren  with 
"hell  fire,"  because  of  their  differences  about 
original  sin,  depravity,  regeneration,  &.c, 
neither  can  I  assent  to  the  utter  reprobation  of 
the  Quakers,  because  they  differ  flora  us  all, 
on  points  so  essentially  inferior  in  importance, 
the  scriptures  themselves  being  judges. 

On  the  chief  accusations  you  have  present- 
ed against  Quakerism,  you  will  perceive  we 
are  palpably  at  issue; — you  affirm,  and  I  deny, 
and  the  arguments  are  now  before  the  Chiis- 
tian  public,  who  will  estimate  them  as  they 
deserve.  If  the  whole  of  your  most  heinous 
allegations  against  the  system  and  its  votaries, 


not  distinctly  and  amply  disproved,  I  con- 
my  book  to  be  a  failure.  With  the  minor 
charges  of  erroneous  opinions  and  usages,  on 
points  peculiar  and  "  Quakerian,"  which  in- 
volve no  essential  or  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  I  have  said  but  little;  and,  in- 
deed, I  agree  mainly  with  you  in  believing 
them  indefensible,  else  I  might  be  a  Friend, 
and  probably  should  be.  1  came  to  this  ser- 
vice, not  as  an  apologist  for  error,  but  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  truth  distinctively, 
and  Quakerism,  only  so  far  as  it   is  true.     1 

ink,    "  I   know   the   system,"   and  if  so,  of 

hich   there  are  better  judges  than   either  of 
us,  I  pronounce  it  to  have  distinctive  marks 
of  a  Christian    church;  and  affirm,  that  the 
pious,   who  embrace  it,  may  and  do  give  cre- 
dible evidence,  that  they  are  the  "  children  of 
the   light,"  according   to  the    scriptures,  k. 
these  are  my  "paramount  authority''  in   rel 
gion,  as  I  have  proved  them  to  be  of  genuine 
Quakerism,  and  especially  of  the  orthodox  in 
America.     These   are    my  convictions  ;  and 
hence  I  say  to  a  pious  Quaker,  as  to  a  pious 
Calvinist,  "  If  thy  heart  be  right  with  God, 
give   me  thy  hand."     This,  I  take  to  be  the 
"  legitimate    fruit"    of    Christianity.      "  W 
know  that  we  have  passed   from  death  unto 

fe,  because  we  love  the  brelhren." — 1  John 

i.  14. 

Such  are  the  views  with  which  I  formally 
inscribe  this  publication  to  you,  reverend  sir 
d  solicit  your  candid  perusal,  and  deliberate 
judgment  on  the  whole  performance.  And  if 
my  review  shall  be  read  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it 
may  do  good,  perhaps  to  Friends,  if  not  to 
Calvinists;  for  I  would  fain  be  useful  to  either 
or  both.  My  predominating  hope  of  serving 
the  cause  of  truth,  I  must  confess,  is  founded 
on  the  expectation  that  you  will  "publicly 
retract"  the  mistakes  of  which  I  may  have 
convicted  you,  according  to  the  pledge  you 
have  given  to  that  effect.  I  claim  no  rr 
for  the  evidence  these  pages  furnish  against 
the  railing  accusations  of  your  volume,  for  I 
have  only  selected  the  testimonies  of  the  Qua 
ker  authorities,  and  placed  them  in  contras 
with  your  reckless  assertions.  And  as  your 
confession  of  error  in  these  respects,  will  be 
but  magnanimously  to  yield  to  "  the  majesty 
of  truth,"  I  shall  not  claim  to  be  the  victor 
Only  let  equal  and  exact  justice  be  done  to 
Quakers,  and  "all  other  Arminians,"  and  I 
am  content  with  the  result  of  the  controversy 
This  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  you  in 
the  present  volume;  but  as  you  have  withheld 
it,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  This  I  have 
done  in  these  pages,  and  should  you  still  with- 
hold it,  let  the  Christian  public  form  their  own 
estimate,   and  I  shall  be  content. 

With  the  expression  of  my  Christian  re 
gards  for  yourself,  and  my  fervent  prayer: 
that  you  may  be  led  to  feel  and  exhibit  a  better 
spirit  in  future  toward  Friends  and  their  sys 
tem,  and  at  the  same  time  renounce  what  is 
erroneous  in  your  own,  I  submit  the  following 
strictures  on  your  book  and  its  voluminous 
contents.  the  author 

[The  book  is  written  throughout  with  great 
spirit  and  acuteness ;  it  successfully  retorts 


upon  Dr.  Cox,  his  inconsistencies  and  extra- 
vagances— and  vindicates  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  their  doctrine  of  the  light  within, 
which  our  author  receives  as  a  fundamental 
Christian  truth.  He  proves  that  vve  are  merely 
the  apparent  object  of  attack,  through  which 
the  doctor  meant  to  pierce  to  the  heart  the 
errors  of  the  Arminians,  in  which  term  is  in- 
cluded all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  reprobation.  The  following 
passages  will  show  with  what  force  this  has 
been  done  by  our  author.] 

"  If  any  one  accuse  me  here  of  actually 
hating  Quakerism,  I  beg  he  will  never  attempt 
to  prove  his  position,  as  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. My  confession  shall  forestal  him  :  I 
certainly  do  hate  it; — by  all  the  hope  of  heaven 
that  I  cherish  conscientiously  in  Christ  Jesus, 
at  this  moment,  I  abhor  h;  by  all  the  sense  I 
have  of  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  the 
scriptures  mean,  and  what  men  infinitely  need, 
in  order  to  salvation,  I  renounce  and  execrate 
it;  and  make  it  a  part  of  my  piety  to  detest 
it,  as  a  composition  of  spiritual  sorcery,  pre- 
suming ignorance,  and  deceitful  dogmatism  ; 
offensive  to  heaven,  and  deleterious  to  the  no- 
blest hopes  of  men,  in  '  the  life'that  now  is,  and 
also  that  which  is  to  come.'  " — Thus  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  by  this  awful  asseveration, 
the  author  "  hates,  abhors,  execrates,  and  de- 
tests," as  a  part  of  his  piety,  a  system  which 
he  confesses  in  some  of  its  "  parts"  is  "  iden- 
tical with  Christianity."  And  though  it  has 
parts  thus  "  identical  with  Christianity," — yet, 
in  analysing  it,  he  proclaims  it  to  be  a  "com- 
position" of  "  sorcery,  presumption,  and  de- 
ceit," these  being,  of  course,  the  only  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  "  composition"  of  Qua- 
kerism, thus  subjected  to  analysis ;  unless, 
indeed,  those  parts  of  the  system,  confessedly 
"identical  with  Christianity,"  have  been  vola- 
tilised by. the  heat  of  his  crucible,  or  remain 
in  the  caput  mortuum,  precipitated  by  the  haste 
and  violence  of  the  fiery  process.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  giving  so  formidable  a 
title  to  a  book,  before  it  is  written ;  seeing 
that  it  imposes  upon  the  author,  the  arduous 
task,  of  conforming  his  book  to  its  name;  in- 
stead of  adapting  a  name  to  the  book,  after  its 
contents  have  been  determinate!)'  settled. 
"  Let  not  him  glory  that  putteth  on  the  armour, 
as  he  that  layeth  it  off,"  is  alike  the  dictate  of 
wisdom,  as  of  inspiration. 

But  our  objection  to  the  name  of  the  book 
is  radical  and  sentimental,  apart  from  the 
arrogance  it  indicates — a  characteristic,  which 
is  singularly  and  lamentably  apparent  on  al- 
most every  page.  For  the  author  places 
Quakerism  and  Christianity  in  direct  opposi- 
tion, and  thus  uncandidly  insinuates,  that 
Friends  regard  their  system  as  not  merely 
identical  with  Christianity,  but  "the  iden- 
tity itself,"  and  erect  the  edifice  of  Qua- 
kerism, as  distinct  from  and  in  lieu  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence,  having  built  this  "  man  of 
straw,"  he  boldly  assails  him  with  Quixotic 
bravery,  and  then,  when  he  has  overcome  the 
giant  and  prostrated  his  windmill,  he  adds, 
with  oracular  gravity,  "  My  practical  infer- 
ence is,  that  Quakerism  ought  to  be  universally 
abjured,  and  the  scriptures  universally  receiv- 
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ed  as  the  superlative  substitute."  Here 
then  we  have  (he  disingenuous  affirmation,  that 
Quakerism  is  regarded  by  its  votaries,  as  a 
substitute  for  Christianity  and  the  scriptures, 
We  say,  it  is  disingenuous  and  uncandid,  thus 
to  treat  any  system,  whether  we  love  or  hate 
it,  and  especially  for  a  theologian,  professin, 
the  investigation  and  defence  of  the  truth,  and 
disclaiming  all  weapons  but  such  as  belong  to 
"the  ethereal  armour  of  the  Almighty." 
Where  from  the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn,  or 
Barclay,  the  triple  antagonists  whom  he  se 
lects  as  the  champions  of  Quakerism,  does 
the  author  learn  that  Friends  hold  their  system 
to  be  in  lieu  of,  or  as  a  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity? We  affirm  that  no  such  sentiment 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  writings  of 
either;  nor,  however  Friends  may  have  regard- 
ed their  system  as  identical  with  Christianity, 
there  has  never  been  one  of  their  accredited 
writers  who  has  pretended  that  Quakerism,  as 
a  system,  is  "  the  identity  itself  ;"  or 
that  there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  a  substitute 
for  the  sacred  system  of  Christianity. 

So  far  from  it,  it  is  this  very  pretension  to 
exclusiveness  in  existing  sects,  against  which 
their  "  inward  light"  protests.  This  is  the 
precise  objection  they  have  to  Calvinism,  that 
it  purports  to  be  "  the  identity  itself" — a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity;  while  they  believe  it  to 
be  a  human  system,  distinct  from  and  at  vari- 
ance with  Christianity,  and  one  for  which  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Papal  St.  Augustine,  and 
is  a  legitimate  fruit  of  the  "  mother  of  abomi- 
nations," having  been  nur'ured  in  her  bosom, 
until  it  inherited  her  infallibility;  and  now 
vainly  presumes  to  "lord  it  over  God's  heri- 
tage," as  though  by  authority  of  "  Peter's 
chair  at  Rome,  in  which  he  never  sat,"  in 
the  language  of  our  author;  or  fulminated  its 
anathemas  direct  from  our  "  Lord  God,  the 
Pope." 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  have  never 
regarded  Quakerism  to  be  Christianity — the 
identity  itself;  nor  do  we  believe  that  sanity- 
could  accept  the  truth  of  this  proposition  in 
reference  to  any  other  ism,  Calvinism  or  Pres- 
byteri.inisrn  not  excepted.  The  sacred  system 
of  Christianity  is  a  divine  unit,  supremely 
above  every  thing  else,  and  infinitely  beyond 
every  other  "  identity"  in  the  universe  of  God. 
And  he,  who  would  propose  a  human  substi- 
tute for  this  divine  institution,  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  Jehovah — is  a  rebel  against  the 
system  and  its  Omnipotent  Author;  and  de- 
serves, as  he  will  receive,  if  he  repent  not, 
the  eternal  anathema  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.  To  write  a  book,  therefore,  to  show 
thai  Quakerism  is  not  Christianity  in  the  ex- 
clusive sense  contemplated  by  the  author,  is 
an  argumentum  ad  absurdum,  and  a  refutation 
of  such  pretension,  if  made  by  this  or  any 
other  "  ism,"  would  be  unworthy  of  idiotic 
talents. 


We  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  sin  without 
the  convincing,  searching  spirit  of  God.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  our  own,  we  shall  deal  so 
very  tenderly  with  ourselves,  that  nothing  can 
ever  come  of  it. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


From  the  "  New  York 
NOTES  OP  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. — NO.  II. 

ROME. 

I  saw  less  evidence  of  regard  for  religion  in 
Rome  than  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy.  The 
son,  I  think,  is  obvious — the  people  know  too 
much  about  it  and  its  ministers  to  respect  either 
The  churches  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  splendid,  yet  they  are  little  frequented  even 
on  fetes  and  public  occasions.  St.  Peter's  as 
specimen  of  architecture  merits  all  that  has 
been  said  of  it,  but  it  is  still  a  specimen  of 
extravagance  and  folly.  Long  ago  it  had  cost 
more  than  $60,000,000,  and  large  sums  are 
now  annually  expended  on  it.  Its  interior 
serves  little  purpose  except  as  a  promenade  for 
strangers,  and  a  display  of  what  wealth  and 
taste  can  do. 

I  witnessed  a  grand  ceremony  there  on 
Christmas  day.  The  Pope,  splendidly  array- 
ed, was  brought  in  from  the  Vatican  on  a  sort 
of  chair,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve 
men,  and  attended  by  a  long  procession  of 
dignitaries.  He  was  deposited  on  a  throne 
covered  with  white  satin  near  the  high  altar, 
and  the  cardinals  advanced  and  kissed  his 
hand.  The  bishops  followed  and  kissed  his 
knee,  while  the  inferior  clergy  performed  the 
same  ceremory  on  his  toe,  or,  as  the  catholics 
would  say,  on  the  cross  upon  the  top  of  his 
shoe.  High  mass  was  chanted,  in  which  the 
Pope  tock  a  small  part,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  Durinsr  the  service  his 
robes  were  changed  repeatedly  by  the  cardi- 
nals as  though  he  were  utterly  helpless.  Around 
stood  his  body-guard — a  fine  looking  corps, 
composed  of  young  men  of  noble  family. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  fine  music  performed  by  the 
Pope's  eunuchs,  whose  voices  are  substituted 
for  those  of  females.  The  whole  service 
seemed  a  complete  pantomime,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  actors  in  it  did  not 
so  consider  it.     The  spectators  were  mostly 

•angers. 

The  present  Pope  was  a  capuchin  friar  be- 
fore his  election,  and  it  is  said  that  he  still 
practises  all  the  austerities  of  (hat  order  in  his 
manner  of  living.  He  is  a  mild  and  inefficient 
man,  and  almost  entirely  managed  by  the  car- 
dinals. Report  says  that  he  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  shall  die  in  1 834, 
nd  that  he  is  the  last  pope,  and  so  prevalent 
is  the  belief  in  fatality  in  Italy,  that  many  look 
upon  this  impression  as  prophetic.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  is  unhappy,  and  not  without  fears  of 
violence. 

St.  Peter's  contains  confessionals,  I  believe, 
for  every  language  of  Europe.  They  are  nu- 
merous also  in  many  other  churches.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  man  con- 
fessing, but  I  rarely  entered  a  church  without 
observing  women  doing  it.     The  effect  of  this 


In  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  are  shown 
a  great  variety  of  precious  relics.  Not  to 
mention  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the 
bones  of  the  apostles,  which  one  may  see  in 
various  catholic  countries,  here  you  find  the 
stone  on  which  the  cock  stood  when  he  crow- 
ed at  Peter's  denying  his  Master,  the  curb  of 
the  well  at  which  Christ  met  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  the  marble  stair-case  in  Pilate's  pa- 
lace, and  the  very  tables  on  which  the  last 
supper  was  eaten,  with  many  others  all  of  un- 
questionable genuineness!  The  stair-case  is 
daily  ascended  by  persons  on  their  knees  as  a 
penance,  and  to  prevent  ils  being  worn  out 
it  is  covered  wilh  planks  of  wood.  On  St. 
Anthony's  day  the  horses  in  Rome  are  taken 
to  the  church  of  that  saint  to  he  blessed;  which 
ceremony  is  performed  by  sprinkling  holy  water 
upon  them,  for  which  a  handsome  present  is 
expected  by  the  priests. 

There  was  an  exhibition  in  the  Propaganda 
college  while  I  was  at  Rome.  Dissertations 
were  delivered  in  thirty-three  different  lan- 
guages by  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are,  it  is  said,  more  than  twenty 
Americans  there  preparing  to  become  priests, 
and  many  students  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  catholic  sermon  in  English  is  delivered  every 
Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches.  I  heard 
three  of  them;  one  was  designed  to  establish 
the  peculiarities  of  the  catholic  faith,  the  others 
were  mere  moral  essays. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  that 
in  Rome  an  English  protestant  church  exists, 
and  is  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  government  as 
to  be  guarded  on  the  Sabbath,  while  service 
is  performing,  by  a  Roman  soldier.  The 
pastor  is  a  pious  and  able  man,  and  there  are 
usually  four  hundred  attendants  and  about 
eighty  communicants.  The  money  contributed 
at  the  communion  service  is  expended  in  re- 
lieving the  poor  at  Rome,  and  it  amounts  to 
about  §1200  annually.  This  single  circum- 
stance has  had  a  very  great  effect  in  removing 
prejudices  against  prolestants.  Indeed  the 
influence  of  English  and  American  travellers 
and  residents  is  gradually  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  will  in  time  produce  important 
results.  The  government  are  well  aware  of 
this — but  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  pecu- 
y  benefit  which  they  derive  from  this  source 
by  any  restrictions. 

On  the  fronts  of  many  of  the  churches  are 
nscriptions  like  this:  "  Plenary  and  perpetual 
ndulgence  for  the  living  and  the  dead."  By 
ndulgence  is  meant  a  remission  of  the  suffer- 
ngs  in  purgatory  for  a  certain  period.  There 
ire  also  many  notifications  posted  up,  offering 
indulgences  of  different  length  of  time  for  cer- 
observ.mces,  prayers,  &c.  In  one  in- 
slance  an  indulgence  of  three  thousand  years 

promised,  in  another  of  twelve  hundred, 
and    statements  like  the  following,  placed  on 


practice  is  extremely  corrupting.  On  the  one  crosses  by  the  roadside,  are  very  common  in 
hand  the  prospect  of  absolution  is  an  encou-'  Italy  generally:  "The  bishop  of  — ' — grants 
rageinent  to  sin,  while  on  the  other  the  fear  of,  forty  days' indulgence  to  any  who  will  repeat 
its  being  refused  produces  concealment  and  ■  before  this  cross  one  Ave,  one  Pater,  and  one 
hypocrisy.  Besides,  these  interviews  are  Act  of  contrition."  In  one  church  I  saw  a 
made  use  of  in  various  ways  for  sinister  pur-  long  list  of  the  indulgences  granted  by  differ- 
poses,  and  the  confession  of  one  sin  thus  ent  popes  for  various  acts  of  worship  both  at 
becomes  the  occasion  for  committing  new,  home  and  at  church.  The  effect  of  this  state 
|  of  things  is  eminently  unhappy.     It  is  indeed 
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a  direct  encouragement  to  sin,  for  it  proffers  j 
a  remedy  unlimited  in  its  application  and  en: 
tirely  in  the  power  of  each  individual;  it  sets 
at  nought  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  casts  contempt  on  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 

The  correspondence  between  the  predic- 
tions of  Scripture  and  the  existing  facts  at 
Rome  is  very  striking  and  undeniable.  Here 
you  behold  that  "  man  of  sin  who  opposeth 
and  exallelh  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped  so  that  he,  as  God, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God."  You  hear  him  "  forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  which  God  hath  created."  You  find  a 
corrupt  priesthood  "  speaking  lies  in  hypoc- 
risy, whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness." The  character  of  the  priests, 
especially  at  Rome,  is  notoriously  infamous — 
insomuch  that,  whenever  any  outrageous  act 
of  villany  occurs,  the  people  instinctively  say, 
"  that  must  have  been  done  by  a  priest."  I 
was  told  of  many  instances  of  the  grossest 
wickedness  committed  by  them,  by  persons 
resident  at  Rome,  and  well  acquainted  with 
society  there.  The  cardinals  dress  entirely  in 
scarlet  from  head  to  foot,  and  ride  in  coaches 
all  scarlet  within  and  without,  with  the  horses 
adorned  with  scarlet  trappings.  On  public 
occasions,  they  sometimes  throw  over  this 
dress  a  robe  of  purple  silk,  or  a  scarf  of  silver 
cloth  interwoven  with  gold.  They  have  each 
three  footmen  behind  their  carriages,  covered 
with  gold  lace.  The  churches  are  most  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  gilding  and  gems,  and 
incense  and  homage  is  offered  to  "  the  queen 
of  heaven"  and  other  created  beings.  Is  not 
this  "  the  woman  arrayed  in  purple  and  scar- 
let colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls — the  mother  of  harlots?" 
and  are  not  the  seven  mountains  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth,  the  well-known  site  of  Rome  ? 
And  is  she  not  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  ? — Yes,  she  is  the  great 
cily  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth:  and  the  day  is  coming  when  the  angel 
shall  cry  mightily,  with  a  strong  voice,  saying 
— Biihylon  (he  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen. 

There  are  many  symptoms  that  that  day  is 
not  far  distant;  there  are  unequivocal  evi- 
dences, in  the  present  situation  of  the  Roman 
state,  that  a  change  is  at  hand.  The  govern- 
ment is  bankrupt:  it  has  only  been  carried  on 
for  some  time  by  means  of  loans,  of  which  it 
is  not  able  to  pay  even  the  interest.  For  the 
last  loan  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  Duke 
Torlonia  and  Prince  Piombino,  two  of  the 
richest  citizens,  became  sureties  to  Baron 
Rothschild,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  Vatican  are  made  over  to  them  as 
security.  Meanwhile,  the  income  from  taxes 
is  small,  the  resources  of  the  country  are  di- 
minishing, the  expense  of  the  government  is 
enormous.  Ten  thousand  foreign  troops  are 
in  the  pav  of  their  pope,  the  daily  expense  of 
which  is'one  dollar  per  man,  or  $3,650,000 
per  annum.  Add  to  this  the  large  salaries  of 
the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  immense  sums 
paid  to  the  priests  and  squandered  in  ceremo- 
nies, exhibitions,  illuminations,  &c. — and  then 


consider  how  little  revenue  can  be  derived 
from  a  country  thinly  populated,  a  large  extent 
of  which  is  entirely  uncultivated,  with  very 
little  foreign  commerce,  and  without  excite- 
ment to  industry  or  hope  of  future  improve- 
ment, a  large  portion  of  whose  population  are 
entirely  unpioductive, — and  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
government.  Great  excitement  has  recently 
been  produced  among  the  people,  by  new  ex- 
pedients to  raise  money.  The  government 
have  laid  an  additional  tax  of  one  cent  per 
pound  upon  salt,  doubled  the  postage  of  let- 
ters, required  new  duties  from  various  profes- 
sions and  employments,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  increased  the  number  of  the 
cardinals,  and  added  to  their  income.  I  was 
told  that  many  families  in  Rome,  of  great 
respectability,  have  become  so  poor  that  they 
go  out  by  night  to  beg  in  the  streets,  in  order 
to  get  provisions.  There  is  also  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  justice  at  Rome.  Arrests  on 
suspicion  are  very  frequent,  and  persons  so 
arrested  are  often  kept  in  prison,  without 
amination  or  trial,  a  year  or  two;  unless  tli 
friends  send  presents  to  the  magistrates,  which 
must  often  be  repeated  to  induce  them  to 
grant  a  hearing.  Petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances  expose  to  imprisonment;  and  any 
expression  of  discontent,  or  of  liberal  senti- 
ments, is  followed  by  banishment  from  the 
country. 

While  such  is  the  internal  condition  of  the 
government,  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
powers.  All  its  movements  are  watched  and 
controlled  by  Austria,  and  France  too  keeps 
a  body  of  troops  at  Ancona,  ready  to  interfere 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  people  are  already 
in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  first  opportunity  which  offers  will  be  em 
braced  to  resist  this  oppression.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Roman  state,  like  a  for 
tress  already  undermined,  only  waits  to  be  cast 
down  by  the  removal  of  its  temporary  supports 
or  to  be  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the 
combustibles  within  it. 

I  travelled  from  Rome  to  Florence,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Roman  military  officer  and  a 
catholic  priest  from  Switzerland.  The  former 
conversed  freely  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things 
at  Rome,  and  gave  me  much  of  the  informa- 
tion above  communicated.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  effect  which  these  statements  had 
upon  the  priest.  He  was  a  simple  man,  who, 
till  this  journey,  had  never  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  whose  moral  character  and  habits 
were  uncorrupted.  He  had  been  at  Naples 
and  Rome  on  business;  and  though  he  did  not 
understand  Italian,  he  had  already  heard  and 
seen  enough  to  shock  his  feelings,  if  not  to 
shake  his  faith.  But  when  such  facts  were 
stated  by  a  Roman  and  a  catholic,  he  could 
not  contain  his  surprise  and  horror.  He  had, 
he  said,  expected  to  find  Rome  the  centre  of 
purity  and  perfection — the  glorious  residence 
of  Christ's  representative  on  earth — but  he 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  full  of  abo- 
minations; and  his  mind  could  obtain  relief 
only  by  the  consideration,  (originally  suggested 
by  Boccaccio  in  irony,  but  quoted  by  him  in 
earnest,)  that  the  continued  existence  of  the 
church,  amidst  so  much  corruption,  is  a  stand- 


ing miracle,  and  the  best  proof  of  its  divine 

The  priest  was  very  candid,  and  admitted 
that  there  were  Christians  in  all  religious  de- 
nominations. He  assented  to  the  importance 
of  extending  education  among  the  people,  but 
maintained  that  it  was  dangerous  to  put  the 
Bible  into  their  hands.  His  creed,  and  he 
said  it  was  that  of  his  church,  was — that,  by 
baptism,  the  stain  of  original  sin  is  removed; 
and  that  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  life  are 
to  be  merited  by  prayer,  mortification,  and 
charity.  When  I  told  him  that  there  is  no 
merit  in  man,  and  that  we  are  saved  wholly  by 
grace,  he  replied  with  great  warmth,  you  have 
no  religion  at  all.  He  had  a  long  list  of 
prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead,  to  be  repeated 
during  his  journey;  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  daily  task,  which  occupied  from  one  to  two 
hours,  he  manifested  great  self-complacency 
and  joy  that  another  day's  work  was  done. 
He  was  constantly  repeating,  with  the  great- 
est levity,  "  Mon  Dieu .'"  and  when  reminded 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  third  command- 
ment, he  acknowledged  it,  but  said  it  was  a 
habit,  and  he  did  not  think  what  he  said. 

The  priest  had  with  him  a  corpo  sanlo,  that 
is  to  say,  the  bones  of  a  saint,  which  he  was 
transporting  to  Lausanne,  in  order  to  found  a 
new  church  there  under  their  patronage.  A 
passport,  from  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome, 
protected  them  from  violation  at  the  custom- 
houses. Saintship  is  acquired  as  follows: — 
The  body  of  the  candidate  is  deposited  in  some 
church  or  shrine,  to  which  devotees  repair  to 
witness  miracles,  and  pay  their  devotions  and 
contributions.  One  hundred  years  must  elapse, 
and  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  be  raised,  be- 
fore the  matter  is  decided.  The  cause  is  then 
argued  in  the  spiritual  courts  at  Rome — the 
saint  and  the  devil  have  their  respective  advo- 
cates— evidence  of  miracles  performed  is  re- 
quired, which,  if  there  is  money  enough,  is 
always  forthcoming;  and  finally,  beatification 
first,  and  then  canonisation,  is  conferred. 
There  is  now  at  Florence  the  body  of  a 
female  awaiting  this  honour,  and  it  is  said  that 
frequent  miracles  are  performed  by  it. 

FLORENCE. 

The  Tuscans  are  said  to  be  more  cultivated 
and  intelligent  than  any  other  people  of  Italy, 
yet  I  saw  strong  evidence  that  they  are  under 
the  same  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage. 
There  is  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata,  at 
Florence,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  com- 
menced by  a  certain  Bartolomeo,  who,  having 
fallen  asleep  while  attempting  to  design  a 
countenance  worthy  of  his  subject,  found,  on 
waking,  that  the  painting  had  been  finished  in 
a  masterly  style  by  an  unknown  hand.  Upon 
this  he  exclaimed — a  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  The 
Florentines  not  only  believed  the  story,  but 
have  ever  since  attributed  to  the  picture  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  It  is  usually  kept 
covered,  but  while  I  was  there  it  was  exposed 
for  several  days  to  be  prayed  to  for  rain.  Im- 
mense crowds  flocked  thither  to  pay  their 
devotions,  and  get  their  beads  consecrated  by 
contact  with  it,  as  well  as  forty  days'  indul- 
gence, which  was  promised.  'I  he  Virgin  seems 
to  be  the  only  Saviour  known  to  the  common 
people.     The  beggars,  in  the  streets  and  in 
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the  churches,  ask  alms  "  for  (he  love  of  the 
Virgin."  Her  image  is  seen  in  almost  every 
house  and  shop,  and  her  intercession  is  re- 
garded as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  blessings.  The  number  of 
priests  in  Italy  is  immense;  indeed,  they  con- 
stitute a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole 
population.  The  church  receives  all  that  apply 
to  be  educated  for  this  office,  and  allows  them 
a  certain  sum  per  day.  This  is  a  great  object 
in  a  country  where  so  little  enterprise  exists; 
and  parents  with  large  families  select  the  least 
promising  of  their  children  for  this  profession. 
From  all  that  I  learned,  1  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  much  infidelity  in  Italy.  The  rules  of 
the  government,  in  regard  to  character,  habit, 
and  other  motives,  induce  an  external  observ- 
ance of  the  riles  of  religion;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered, by  the  more  enlightened,  as  important 
in  its  influence  over  the  lower  classes.  Still 
there  are  multitudes  who  pay  very  little  regard 
to  its  requisitions,  and  at  heart  despise  its 
ministers.  It  is  very  painful  to  see  so  much 
devotion,  and  so  many  sacrifices  as  are  often 
witnessed  among  the  people,  while  every 
means  of  grace  is  withheld  from  them,  and  a 
round  of  burdensome  services  is  imposed  which 
serve  only  to  deceive  them. 

From  tile  London  Christian  Advocate. 
L.ADY    HEWLEY'S   CHARITY. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  V.  SHORE. 

Tuesday,  December  17,  1833. 

This  important  case  has,  for  the  la3t  week, 
excited  the  most  intense  interest  among  the 
dissenters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  commenced  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court, 
on  the  1 7th  instant,  when  answers  were  put 
in  and  read  from  Messrs.  Wellbeloved,  Kene- 
rick,  Hincks,  Heywood,  Shore,  Gaskell,  and 
Walker,  trustees  of  the  charity.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen,  with  much  reluctance,  de- 
clared themselves  Unitarians,  others  of  them 
would  not  be  so  designated,  but  called  them- 
selves Presbyterian  Dissenters,  and  one  of 
them  avowed  himself  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sin- 
gular answers  of  these  gentlemen  will  here- 
after be  fully  laid  before  the  public.  Mr. 
Heywood,  of  Wakefield,  in  his  answer,  de- 
clared that  he  had  recently  perused  the  writ- 
ings of  the  venerable  Oliver  Heywood,  and 
could  discover  little  or  no  difference  between 
his  own  sentiments,  and  those  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor.  After  these  several  answers  had 
been  read, 

Sir  Edward  Sdgden  rose  and  addressed  the  court. 
He  said  lie  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  relators,  upon 
an  information,  praying  a  declare  tion  of  the  court 
that  the  trusts  of  a  charity  tounded  by  Dame  Sarah 
Hewley  in  the  year  1704,  ougl.t  »m:r  io  Have  Deon, 
and  cannot  continue  to  be,  partaken  of  by  persons 
professing  unitarian  principles, — that  they  belong- 
only  to  the  general  body  of  dissenters,  who  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini'y;  that  those  trustees 
who  had  managed  the  trust  being  of  unitarian  prin- 
ciples might  be  removed;  and  that  the  annual  sum 
ofSOJ.  which  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
might  be  discontinued.  The  question  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and  depended  entirely  on  the  construc- 
tion of  several  instruments  which  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  court.  Although  it  would  become  neces- 
sary in  iho  course  of  the  discussion  to  say  a  great 
deal  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 


opuiscd  to  those  of  the  unitarians,  it  was  not  his 
|  in  ention  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  but  only 
to  endeavour  to  convince  the  court  that  the  doc- 
trines professed  by  the  unitarians  excluded  them  from 
the  benefits  of  the  charity.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
the  argument  which  would  be  addressed  to  his  ho- 
nour, must  unavoidably  assume  the  feature  of  pole- 
mic debate,  that  he  was  forced  to  bring  the  blessed 
mysteries  and  points  of  faith  on  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  based  before  the  court.  The  relators 
asserted  that  Lady  Hewley  was  a  presbyterian  and 
aCalvinist,  therefore  a  trinitarian,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  unitarian  can  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
charity.  He  should  clearly  prove  that  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  trustees,  wero  uni- 
tarians, and  ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  with  what  scrupulous  care  these  gentlemen 
endeavoured  to  conceal  what  their  real  sentiments 
and  religious  belief  were.  Mr.  Wellbelovod  was  the 
most  backward  in  telling  what  he  believed;  he  says 
if  he  believes  in  Christ,  he  believes  in  him  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  he  only  differs  as  to 
the  "model  form" of  worship;  he  also  declares  that 
he  is  a  presbyterian  of  unitarian  principles.  He 
knew  that  there  were  some  unitarians  who  called 
themselves  presbyterians  for  very  obvious  reasons; 
but  since  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  had  thrown  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  professed  what  they  really  did 
believe.  Here  arose  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
case.  If  the  trustees  had  honestly  told  the  court 
that  they  were  unitarians,  a  very  small  question 
would  have  to  be  decided  betweeu  them;  but  they 
ingeniously  evaded  the  question  :  they  said  they 
were  quite  sufficient  Christians  for  the  purposes  of 
being  admitted  to  Iho  bounty  of  the  founder  of  the 
charity.  The  objects  of  such  evasions  were  too  clear 
to  bo  misunderstood  ;  and  they  would  find  that  it 
was  not  because  they  had  assumed  the  garb  of  the 
shepherd  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  slip  into 
the  fold  and  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from  this  Lha- 
rity,  which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  30001. 
per  annum.  The  question  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  to  the  great  body  of  dissenters, 
who,  he  contended,  were  properly  entitled  to  the 
bounty,  but  as  involving  a  question  which  ho  had 
understood  went  to  affect  almost  the  very  existence 
of  that  body  in  the  character  of  an  established  asso- 
ciation.  He  was  informed  that  no  sect  in  the  king- 
dom stood  in.  more  need  of  assistance  than  the  unita- 
rians. The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  : — In  the 
year  1704,  Dame  Sarah  Hewley,  the  widow  of  Sir 
John  Hewley,  executed  certain  deeds  of  trust,  with 
several  persons  who  were  well  known  in  the  history 
of  Dissent  at  that  period  to  be  of  presbyterian  and 
trinitarian  principles,  conveying  two  manors  in  the 
county  of  York,  as  well  as  other  lands  and  heredita- 
ments, situate  in  the  same  county,  for  the  following 
purposes: — To  dispose  of  sums  of  money  to  such 
"godly  preachers,  for  the  time  being,  of  Christ's 
Holy  Gospel,  and  to  such  poor  and  godly  widows  of 
poor  and  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel," 
at  such  times  as  the  trustees  should  think  fit,  and 
employ  such  sums  of  money  for  promoting  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel  in  such  poor  places 
as  the  said  trustees  should  think  fit;  ahd  also  to  em- 
ploy such  sums  of  money  towards  educating  young 
men  designed  for  the  ministry  of  Christ,  never  ex- 
ceeding five  at  the  same  time;  and  the  residue  of 
such  moneys  were  to  be  employed  for  relieving  godly 
persons  in  distress,  being  fit  objects  of  the  charity. 
By  another  indenture  of  April,  1707,  Lady  Hewley 
conveyed  to  the  same  trustees  a  new-erected  house, 
used  for  an  alms-house,  situate  within  the  city  f>r 
YorK,  and  directed  that  out  ol  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  residue  of  the  premises,  the  trustees  should 
raise  the  yearly  sum  of  607.,  for  the  support  of  poor 
people  placed  in  the  hospital,  and  that  they  should 
place  in  the  hospital  ten  poor  persons,  "  whereof  nine 
to  be  poor  widows  or  unmarried  women,  being  of 
the  age  of  55  yours  and  upwards,  and  the  tenth  per- 
son to  be  a  sober  and  pious  poor  man,  who  might  be 
tit  to  pray  twice  a-day,  every  morning  and  evening, 
with  the  poor  of  the  alms-house,  and  in  default  there- 
of, the  tenth  to  be  a  poor  woman,  qualified  as  the 
other."  The  deed  also  contained  several  rules,  among 
which  occurs  the  following: — "Let  every  alms- body 
be  one  that  can  repeal  by  heart  the  Lord's  Prayer, 


the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Bowles's  Catechism."  Lady-  Hewley  died  in 
1710,  leaving  Dr.  Coulton,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
trinitarian  principles,  her  sole  surviving  executor. 
This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Holham,  who  professed  si- 
milar principles,  were  the  first  preachers  at  Saviour- 
gate  chapel,  the  place  of  worship  where  Lady  Hew- 
ley regularly  attended.  Dr.  Coulton  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Newcombe  Cappe,  in  1756,  who  was  describ- 
ed "as  a  young  dissenting  minister  of  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  first  person  who  introduced 
Arian  principles,  and  afterwards  Unitarian."  Mr. 
Wellbeloved,  who  was  the  theological  tutor  at  Man- 
chester college,  York,  a  unitarian  establishment, 
succeeded  Mr.  Cappe,  and  now  received  a  salary  of 
80Z.  per  annum  from  the  charity.  The  learned  coun- 
sel proceeded  to  show  that  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  unitarian  creed  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
trinitarian  doctrines  promulgated  at  the  chapel  which 
was  frequented  by  Lady  Hewley.  He  also  traced 
with  great  ability,  the  historical  character  of  the 
unitarians  of  that  period,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  universally  discarded  by  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians He  here  referred  to  a  most  important  docu- 
ment, to  which  he  begged  the  particular  altentionof 
the  court.  The  regulations  of  the  hospital  required 
that  every  alms-body  should  not  only  be  acquainted 
with,  but  "learn  by  heart,"  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  Bowles's  Cate- 
chism ;  and  he  would  ask  the  court  if  it  was  possible 
for  any  sincere  and  honest  unitarian  to  lead  that 
catechism  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  dis- 
gust. That  part  of  the  catechism  to  which  he  more 
particularly  alluded,  ran  in  these  terms: — 

"In  what  condition  did  God  mako  you? — Right- 
eous and  happy. 

"  Did  man  continue  in  that  estate  ? — No  ;  I  have 
fallen  from  it  by  sin. 

"What  is  sin?— Transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 

"  What  was  the  sin  of  our  first  parents? — Eating 
the  forbidden  fruit. 

"  What  was  the  fruit  of  that  eating  ?— It  filled  the 
world  with  sin  and  sorrow. 

"In  what  condition  is  the  posterity  of  our  fir6t 
parents  born  ? — In  a  sinful  and  miserable  condition. 

"Wert  thou  born  in  that  condition? — Yes;  1  was 
conceived  in  sin,  and  am  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath 
as  well  as  others. 

"  Hath  thy  life  been  better  than  thy  birth  ?— No  ; 
I  have  added  sin  to  sin,  and  mado  myself  above  mea- 
sure sinful. 

"What  if  thou  shouldst  die  in  the  condition  thou 
wast  born  and  bred  in? — I  should  perish  everlast- 
ingly. 

■'  Is  there  no  way  to  get  out  of  tbia  sinful  and  mi- 
serable state  ? — Yes. 

"Is  it  to  be  done  by  any  power  or  righteousness  of 

y  own  ? — No ;  but  God,  in  his  rich  mercy,  has  ap- 
pointed a  way. 

What  way  hath  he  appointed  ? — Only  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

What  is  Jesus  Christ?— The  Son  of  God,  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh. 

What  hath  Jesus  Christ  done  for  men? — He  Lath 
laid  down  his  life  for  our  redemption. 

What   further   benefit   have   we  by  him  1 — Life 
and  salvation." 

The  court  would  perceive,  that  the  foundress  of  the 

arily  not  only  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  original 

),  and  the  atonement,  but  required  the  catechism 

rich  inculcated  those  fundamental  doctrines  to  be 
learned   by  heart  by  the  alms    woiuon.     Every  man 
.„j  ti.is  catechism,  admitted  it  was  decidedly 
rian,  but  the  defendants,  who  denied  thedoc- 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  original  sin,  and  the 
ncnl,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  catechism 
xoilul  than  so  well  as  Bowles's.     Ho  next  referred  to 
John  Hewley's  will,  dated  1682,  which  oontained 


the  following  pas 


God  that  gave  it,  hoping  to  find  mercy  to 
and  to  be  saved  by  the  only  merits  a 


d   my  spirit 


lion  of  Jesus  Chn 

&c.  Lady  Hewley  mado  Ik 
which  this  expression  occurred  :— 
immortal  soul  into  the  hands  of 
to  be  washed  in  his  blood,  and   ma 


edia- 

Saviour  and  Redeem- 

r  will  in  1707,  in 

"I first  commit  my 

my  dear  Redeemer, 

to   bo  nir- 


takor  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints."     He  then"  ro- 
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ferred  to  several  other  documents  which,  he  contend- 
ed, established  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hewley 
were  strictly  trinitarian.  His  next  position  was,  that 
all  the  penal  statutes  which  were  passed  at  that  pe- 
riod excluded  the  unitarian  with  papists,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.  The  learned  counsel  enforced 
this  point  with  a  vast  display  of  historical  research. 
He  had  informed  the  court  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  from  the  defendants  what  they  really  did  be- 
lieve; he  would,  however,  now  put  the  court  in 
possession  of  what  they  stated  on  the  subject.  In 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  first  answer,  he  states,  that  he  has 
always,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  belief, 
preached  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  persons  professing  unitarian  principles.  He 
did  nut  believe  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  still 
he  believed  in  his  divine  mission.  After  reading  the 
whole  of  their  professions,  he  was  left  in  as  much 
doubt  as  to  the  doctrines  on  which  they  founded  their 
creed  as  he  was  at  first.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  only 
object  was  to  conceal  and  mystify  his  belief,  and  in 
his  answers  he  had  succeeded  wonderfully  well.  He 
had  fenced  with  them  on  every  point,  and  he  (Sir  E. 
Sugden)  believed  that  the  thumb-screws  would  fail  to 
extract  it  from  him.  But  in  the  further  answer  of 
Mr.  AVellbeloved,  the  court  would  perceive  that  he 
had  disclosed  a  little  more  of  his  real  principles.  He 
says  he  uniformly  represents  himself  and  desires  to 
be  considered  by  others,  as  aprolestant  dissenter  of 
the  presbylerian  denomination,  and  as  one  who  firmly 
believes  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
holds  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  Chrisfs 
Holy  Gospel,  to  all  of  which  he  yields  a  full  and  cor- 
dial'consent.  That,  in  using  the  term  "  Unitarian," 
as  applicable  to  himself,  he  means  that  he  professes 
the  following  Christian  doctrines  :— That,  to  know 
God  to  be  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent,  is  eternal  life, — that  it  is  his  duty  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  precepts  and  example  of 
his  divine  Lord  and  Master,  who  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  to  God,  their  Father  in  Heaven,  and  to  ask 
of  him  what  they  needed  in  his  name, — that  it  is  his 
duty  to  ascribe  glory  to  the  only  Irue  God  through 
Jesus  Christ, — that  he  acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  to 
he  the  "word  that,  in  the  beginning,  was  with  God," 
and  "that  he  hath  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved."  He  took  texts 
of  Scripture  for  his  guide,  and  perverted  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  convenience.  The  chapel  of  Sa- 
viour-sate had  not  been  mentioned  intho  deeds,  but, 
as  it  would  be  seen  that  Lady  Hewley  always  at- 
tended at  the  chapel,  and  that  sho  was  a  great  con- 
tributor to  the  support  of  it,  he  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  which  appeared  in  his  sermons,  as  totally 
opposed  to  those  preached  by  Dr.  Coulton  before 
Lady  Hewley.  Some  of  the  most  important  evi- 
dence in  the  cause  appeared  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  to  raise  funds  for  erecting  a  unita- 
rian chapel  in  Calcutta.  As  the  sermon  would  be 
read  to  the  court,  he  would  not  now  offer  any  ex- 
tracts. It  would  be  found  to  teem  with  the  highest 
and  most  violent  unitarian  doctrines.  In  another 
sermon  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  entitled  "  Unitarians 
not  guilty  of  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  there 
appeared  the  following  passage,  which  was  rather 
more  consistent  with  unitarianism  than  the  defend- 
ant's confession  of  faith  in  his  answer  : — "  Seriously, 
and  as  we  consoiontioudy  think,  impartially  examin- 
ing the  word  of  God,  and  putting  out  or  our  view 
the  misguiding  creeds  and  conlessions  of  fallible 
men,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Godhead 
is  strictly  one;  that  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  the  governor  of  all  worlds,  '  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  is  the  only  God, 
the  sole  object  of  religious  adoration.  We  abandon 
not  merely  as  unintelligible,  but  as  unscriptural,  all 
tin  curious  distinctions  which  havo  been  invented 
respecting  the  divine  nature,  as  consisting  of  three 
distinct  persons  mysteriously  united  in  one  ;  and  we 
keep  steadily  to  the  plain  and  intelligible  doctrine 
and  language  of  Ihe  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
especially  tcslifyh.g  that,  '  to  us  there  is  but  one  God 
tbo  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  Him, 


nd  one  Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  him  :'  'one  God  and  one  mediator  between  God 
n,  the  man  Christ  Jesus;'  we  also  reject,  as 


and 


unscriptural,  those  which  other  Christian  sects  hold 
to  be  of  such  vital  importance  relating  to  his  office, 
and  the  design  and  consequences  of  his  death.  We 
see  nothing  in  the  pages  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  to  justify  the  doctrines  which  are  gene, 
rally  deemed  orthodox  relating  to  original  sin,  the 
total  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  moral  impo- 
tency  of  man,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  the  divine 
favour.  We  cannot  adopt,  because  they  appear  un- 
supported by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  notions 
which  generally  prevail  respecting  the  doctrine  u" 
atonement,  and  much  less  concerning  satisfaction 
imputed  righteousness,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  meril: 
of  Christ."  He  would  next  show,  from  another 
passage  in  the  same  sormon,  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
considered  his  sect  as  one  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, and  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Lady  Hew- 
ley:— "Of  us  certainly  all  do  not  speak  well;  few, 
indeed,  can  be  found  who  do  not  say  of  us  all  man- 
ner of  evil ;  beyond  our  own  narrow,  but  daily-in- 
creasing school,  no  one  biddeth  us  God  speed,  or 
holdeth  out  to  us  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowsl 
but  many  are  they  who  hate  us,  who  reproach 
who  spurn  us  from  their  company,  and  cast  out 
namo  as  evil."  A  more  distinct  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  discarded  by  Christian  dissenters,  an  " 
stood  entirely  alone,  could  not  be  given.  But  there 
was  one  other  passage  to  which  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  court : — "  But  it  will  be  said  we  deny 
his  deity, — we  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  se- 
cond person  in  the  Godhead, — we  do  not  allow  him 
to  bo  one  God,  with  the  Father,  co-eternal  and  co- 
equal, or  even  God  of  God.  Wc  confess  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  hut  we  deny  him  as  that  incarnate, 
suffering,  and  dying  God  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  by  all  others  who  bear  his  name."  What, 
he  would  ask,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  horror 
with  which  Lady  Hewley  would  have  regarded  such 
sentiments,  and  what  must  have  been  her  indigna- 
tion to  find  the  administration  of  her  charity  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  an  individual  who  could  give 
utterance  to  such  unchristian  sentiments!  The 
learned  counsel  here  read  a  passage  from  a  sermon 
of  Mr.  Kenerick,  one  of  the  principal  supporters  ol 
tho  Unitarian  Association.  He  says — •'  If  oiher.- 
have  established  a  distinction  between  those  essential 
articles  of  faith  which  cannot  be  rejected  without 
perdition,  and  the  non-essentials  on  which  men  may 
easily  differ,  we  at  least  gain  little  by  the  alterath 
for  I  know  of  no  church  which  does  not  regard 
essentials,  (huso  very  articles  which  our  name  i 
plies  we  reject."  The  learned  counsel  then  contend- 
ed that  unitarianism  and  Christianity  were  altoge 
ther  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  each  other 
If  the  respondents  were  entitled  to  any  part  of  ibh 
charity,  they  must  be  entitled  to  the  whole,  for  they 
never  could  bo  partakers  of  any  part  of  a  charily 
intended  for  Christian  dissenters.  He  really  did  not 
know  well  what  the  defendants  called  themselves. 
He  believed  they  called  themselves  '•  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians." The  thing  was  absurd  and  ridiculous.  They 
might  with  equal  propriety  call  themselves  French 
Englishmen.  (A  laugh.)  Yet  these  are  the  persons 
who  insinuate  themselves  into  the  charity,  and  say 
it  was  intended  for  them.  Tne  learned  counsel  also 
referred  to  the  unitarian  creed  and  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  Taggard, 
from  which  he  read  extracts  of  a  similar  description. 
Having  established  the  doctrines  which  these  iudivi- 

the  nature  of  the  establishment  called  Manchester 
college,  situated  in  the  city  of  York.  It  was  a  col- 
lege made  use  of  for  the  education  of  unitarian  mi- 
nisters, but  no  particular  mode  of  faith  is  taught 
there.  The  object  is  not  to  inspire  youth,  or  teach 
them  any  particular  religious  persuasion,  but  they 
are  taught  the  Bibie,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  who  is 
their  theological  tutor  and  director,  leaves  them  to 
form  their  own  religious  belief.  He  (Sir  E.  Sugden) 
could  not  conceive  a  worse  mode  of  public  worship, 
or  one  belter  calculated  to  destroy  all  religious  be- 
lief, than  to  try  to  bring  a  man  up  according  to  his 
own  ideas.  If  that  was  to  be  the  case,  every  man 
would  start  a  religion  for  himself.     Mr.  Grundy,  who 


was  connected  with  the  college,  had  made  an  affida- 
vit on  the  subject,  and  staled  that  it  was  a  proper 
school  for  dissenting  ministers  of  all  classes;  but,  in 
his  opinion,  it  might  be  more  considered  for  unita- 
rians, inasmuch  as  the  heads  were  unitarians.  They 
professed  to  leave  the  student  unfettered  and  un- 
shackled, and  take  care  not  to  impress  him  with 
divine  truths  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  If  ho  is  asked  to  reject  any  of  the 
great  things  of  nature,  he  will  reject  them  as  untrue 
and  not  existing,  because  he  cannot  comprehend 
them.  Poor  weak  erring  creature  !  he  rejects  by  the 
standard  and  measure  of  his  own  frail  knowledge, 
whatever  he  cannot  comprehend  ;  ho  rejects  it  at 
once  as  unworthy  of  belief.  He  (Sir  E.  Sugden) 
thought,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  follow  the 
steps  of  their  forefathers,  and  give  assent  to  their 
doctrines,  which  had  spread  through  the  world  one 
of  the  finest  moral  systems  that  ever  blessed  man- 
kind. It  was  impossible  the  Christian  and  Unitarian 
religions  could  exist  together.  The  next  object  he 
had  in  view  was,  to  fix  Ihe  application  of  another 
poition  of  the  charity  funds,  and  he  had  traced  it 
into  a  colony  of  unitarians,  who,  by  their  own  in- 
stinctive reason,  had  come  to  that  conclusion  to 
which  the  general  body  had  arrived.  The  trustees 
of  Rossenden  rhapel,  near  Rochdale,  (formerly  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  who  was  expelled 
from  the  Methodist  Sociely,)  being  in  debt,  made  an 
application  by  memorial  to  the  trustees.  That  me- 
morial contained,  among  other  blasphemous  expres- 
sions, the  following  : — "  We  began  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  commonly  taught,  and 
we  thought  we  saw  sufficient  reason  to  discard  such 
an  unscriptural,  irrational  doctrine.  We  proceeded 
to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  but  wo 
cast  this  ancient  piece  of  orthodoxy  to  the  moles 
and  to  the  bats.  After  this  we  relinquished  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ  ;  indeed,  the  place  to 
which  we  are  now  arrived  is  supposed  by  our  ortho- 
dox neighbours  to  be  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  He 
entreated  the  court  to  observe  the  spirit  in  which 
U113  bitter  sarcastic  blasphemy  was  Jres^td  ;  and  yet 
upon  this  memorial  the  trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's 
charity  had  granted  an  annuity  of  19/.  per  annum. 
The  trustees  were  a  little  ashamed  of  theso  Cookitcs, 
and  said  that  the  memorial,  which  had  been  lost, 
never  could  have  been  couched  in  such  terms.  He 
bad,  however,  fixed  them  with  it  beyond  a  doubt 
through  the  means  of  Mr.  Ashworlh's  evidence,  who 
said  jt  was  sent  by  him  to  the  conductor  of  a  un 
rian  publication  called  the  Monthly  Repository.  He 
(Sir  E.  Sugden)  knew  of  no  better  antidote  losuch 
blasphemous  poison  than  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Tillolson. — "  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that 
it  is  not  repugnant  to  reason  to  helievesomethingswhich 
are  incomprehensible  by  our  reason,  provided  that  we 
have  sufficient  ground  for  the  belief  of  then:;  especial. 
ly  if  they  be  concerning  God,  who  is  in  his  nature  in- 
comprehensible;  and  we  be  well  assured  that  he  hath 
revealed  them.  There  arc  a  great  many  things 
nature  that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  either 
are  or  can  be;  as  the  continuity  of  matter— that  is, 
how  the  parts  of  it  do  hang  so  fast  together  that 
they  are  many  times  very  hard  to  be  parted  :  and  yet 
we  are  sure  that  it  is  so,  because  we  see  it  every 
day.  So,  likewise,  the  small  seeds  of  things  con- 
tain the  whole  form  and  nature  of  tho  things  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  into  which  by  degrees  they 
grow;  anu  yet  we  plainly  see  this  every  year.  There 
are  many  things  in  ourseives  which  no  man'is  t" 
in  any  measure  to  comprehend,  as  to  the  man 
how  they  arc  done  and  performed,  as  Ihe  vital  union 
oC  soul  and  body:  who  can  imagine  by  what  device 
or  means  a  spirit  came  to  be  so  closely  united,  and 
so  firmly  linked  to  a  mortal  body,  that  they  arc  not 
to  be  parted  without  great  force  and  violence  offered 
to  nature?  The  like  may  be  said  of  Ihe  operation 
of  our  several  facilities  of  sense  and  imagination,  of 
memory,  and  reason,  and  especially  of  the  liberty  of 
our  wills ;  yet  we  certainly  find  all  these  faculties  in 
ourselves,  though  we  cannot  either  comprehend  or 
explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  tho  several  I 
operations  of  them  are  performed."  At.  Ibis  part  of  ' 
the  learned  counsel's  argument,  tho  vice-chancellor 
asked  if  there  was  any  evidence  to  show  what  copy  j 
of  the  Scriptures  the  unitarians  used  :  to  which  Sir  '' 
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E.  Sugden  replied,  "  It  was  now  historically  true, 
[  that  the  unitarians  had  got  a  Bible  of  their  own.  He 
i  had  a  list  of  their  books,  the  contents  of  all  of  them 
•  went  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion throughout  the  world,  and  the  dissemination  of 
I  unitarianisin  in  its  place.  In  the  opinions  of  many 
i  learned  men,  their  Bible  was  a  perversion  of  the  Old 
t  and  New  Testaments,  only  giving  such  parts  as  suit- 
I  ed  their  own  opinions.  They  must  stand  or  fall  by 
,  the  opinions  which  they  had  expressed  in  those  books  ; 
they  could  not  divorce  themselves  from  them;  no, 
I  they  could  not  be  alluwed  the  slightest  temporary  re. 
i  taxation  of  the  connubial  tic.  These,  therefore,  were 
|  not  the  persons  whom  the  foundress  of  this  charity 
i  denominated  as  the  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy  Gos- 
f  pel — they  were  not  the  persons  who  were  to  encou- 
!  rage,  extend,  and  advance  the  knowledge  of  Christ's 
Holy  Gospel;  and  if  that  was  so,  how  could  they 
;  be  allowed  to  take  to  themselves  an  income  of  3000/. 
a  year,  which  was  never  intended  for  them?  He 
should  most  strenuously  contend  that,  neither  by  law 
nor  any  construction  of  the  deeds,  however  strained, 
they  never  were,  or  could  be,  entitled  to  participate 
in  this  Christian  charitable  fund.  He  firmly  believed 
that  nothing  would  have  tortured  a„d  disturbed  the 
mind  of  Lady  Hewley  in  her  last  moments  more  than 
the  intrcdu-lion  of  those  unbelievers  into  a  partici- 
,  pation  of  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  which  she 
only  intended  for  the  support  of  the  believers  in  the 
Holy  Word  ofChrist. 

It  being  half  past  three  when  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
concluded  his  masterly  argument,  the  court  soon 
afterwards  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  18. 

This  morning  the  vice-chancellor  took  his  seat  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  C.  Romilly 
alternately  read  various  documentary  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  information.  This  evidence 
consisted  principally  of  answers  put  in  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
Scales,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Knntsford,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  John  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hincks,  of  York.  The 
testimony  of  this  last  witness  was  severely  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Knight.  The  reading  of  these 
answers  took  up  the  time  of  the  court  until  two 
o'clock,  when 

Mr.  Knight  arose 
and  at  some  length 
common  law,  nor  i 
could  these  perso 
"Unitarians,"  bo  on 

tion  in  this  charily  fund,  which  was  alone  intended 
for  proteslant  dissenters  who  were  trinilarians  in 
belief.  The  statute  against  blasphemy  excluded 
them  at  that  period;  its  enactments  were  in  full 
force  against  such  persons.  The  court  could  not  al- 
low such  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land  as 
was  carried  on  at  present  with  relation  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  funds  of  this  trust.  The  learned 
counsel  animadverted,  in  terms  of  great  severity, 
upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
respondents, particularly  Mr.  Hincks,  who  had  taken 


in  support  of  the  information, 
contended,  that  neither  by  the 
nuch  less  by  the  statute  law, 
ns,  denominating  themselves 
titled  to  the  slightest  participa. 


'every  tci  hiiu-aliiv  of  pleading  to' evade 


adv 

of  the  fact  of  their  being  unitarians 
for  the  purposes  of  this  cause.  He,  however,  ex- 
culpated Mr.  Wcllbeloved  from  having  acted  with 
any  sordid  motive  in  giving  his  evidence;  at  the 
Same  time  he  regretted  '.hat  it.  should  have  been  j 
found  necessary  to  mystify  what  the  real  tenets  of 
the  unitarians  were,  when  they  could  at  once  have, 
manfully  and  candidly  said  whether  they  were  uni- 
tarians or  not.  He  submitted  that  the  court  could  j 
not  any  longer  allow  these  trust  lunds  to  be  applied' 
to  such  purposes  as  the  present,  which  clearly,  by  the 
law  of  the  land  were  illegal. 

Mr.  C.  Romilly  followed  on  the  same  side:  and! 
his  address,  which  was  extremely  brief,  concluded 
the  plaintiff's  case. 

His  honour  then  rose,  adjourning  the  hearing  of 
tho  defendant's  case  till  the  following  day. 

THURSDAY,    DEC.  19. 

His  honour  being  engaged  in  consultation  with 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  on 
the  subject  of  certain  new  orders,  did  not  enter  the 


court  till  twelve  o'clock.     The  court   remained 
very  crowded  state  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Pepvs  rose  to  address  the  court  on  behalf  of 
the  principal  trustees,  when 

Sir  E.  Sugden  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  had  been  put  by  his  honour,  that  it  was  not 
tho  intention  of  the  relators  to  ask  for  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  charity  had 
been  appropriated,  but  that  he  should  only  ask  the 
account  from  Lady-day,  1830,  which  was  tho  day 
when  the  last  distribution  was  made. 

Mr.  Pepys  said,  that  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
trustees  he  appeared  to  resist  the  whole  of  what  was 
prayed  in  the  information.  Before  entering  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  was  anxious  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  the  court,  with  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  counsel  opposed  to  him 
upon  tho  religious  tenets  of  the  trustees.  It  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  ho  could  use  no 
words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  pur- 
sued in  Manchester  college.  In  answer  to  such  an 
allegation  he  would  only  refer  to  what  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved h'td  stated  in  his  answer.  He  says,  "  that  ho 
solemnly  charges  his  pupils,  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Truth,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  in  all  their  studies  and 
enquiries  of  a  religious  nature,  carefully,  impartial- 
ly, and  conscientiously  to  attend  to  evidence  as  it 
lies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  to  embrace  or  assent  to 
no  principle  or  sentiment  held  or  advanced  by  their 
tutor,  or  any  ene  else,  but  as  it  shall  appear,  on  the 
fullest  examination,  to  be  supported  by  revelation — 
to  labour  to  banish  from  their  breasts  all  prejudices, 
prepossessions,  and  party  zeal ;  to  study  through 
life  to  live  in  peace  and  love  with  all  their  fellow 
Christians ;  and  steadily  to  assert  for  themselves,  and 
freely  allow  to  others,  the  inalienable  rights  of  judg. 
ment  and  conscience."  Such  were  the  doctrines 
upon  which  Mr.  Knight  had  so  strongly  expressed 
his  abhorrence.  He  would  now  request  the  court  to 
follow  the  passages  in  that  charge  while  he  read  a 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Watson,  which 
would  be  found  to  be  in  nearly  the  same  words.  The 
learned  counsel  here  read  the  passage  from  the  pre- 
face of  Bishop  Watson's  Theological  Tracts.  But 
the  court  had  been  told  that  the  doctrines  professed 
by  these  gentlemen  were  not  Christian  doctrines,  and 

not  be  Christians.  In  answer  to  such  an  imputation 
ho  would  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  Locke's 
Second  Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christia- 
nity, to  sec  how  the  proposition  was  made  out.  A 
difference  having  existed  among  the  presbyterians  of 
that  period,  it  resulted  in  a  schism  of  one  party. 
Upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Locke  published  a  tract, 
for  which  he  was  taxed  by  some  persons  with  hold- 
ing Soeinian  sentiments.  The  learned  oounsel  then 
read  to  the  court  the  paragraph  to  which  he  alluded  : 
— His  learned  friends  had  relied  a  great  deal  on  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved, 
and  great  endeavours  had  been  made  by  them  to 
prove,  that  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved  were 
not  Christum.  He  would  now  read  to  the  court  a 
passage  from  the  same  discourse: — "We  keep  stea- 
dily to  the  plain  and  intelligible  doctrine  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  openly 
testifying  that  to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him: 
one  God  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Sir  E.  Sugden  here  reminded  the  learned  counsel 
tho* in  the  f...^,  ,—.1.  »r  ii,„  r.«gisrii  iiio  trinity 
was  denied. 

Mr.  Pepvs  replied,  that  they  were  not  there  to 
discuss  whether  unitarians  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity,  but  whether  the  respondents  were  to  be 
excluded  from  that  class  of  dissenters  contemplated 
by  the  foundress.  The  authority  of  Christ,  as  com- 
ing from  God,  was  a  faith  common  to  all,  and  to  all 
to  whom  it  was  common,  the  appellation  of  Chris- 
tian properly  belonged.  If  Locke  suffered  under 
such  an  imputation,  they  had  this  consolation,  that 
whatever  reproach  attached  itself  to  him  applied 
equally  to  them.  Tho  relators  were  therefore  driven 
to  this — they  must  cither  put  it  as  a  trust  that  could 


not  be  legally  performed,  or  else  upon  tho  ground  of 
intention.  A  trust  for  the  promotion  of  a  charity 
professedly  unitarian,  was  not  contrary  to  law.  If 
there  was  nothing  in  the  gift  itself  to  exclude  uni- 
tarians, there  was  an  implied  intention  to  include 
them  in  the  general  description.  He  presumed  that 
it  was  contended  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
that  if  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  this  bequest 
was  intended  for  persons  of  unitarian  principles, 
there  was  something  in  the  slate  of  the  law,  arising 
from  the  tenets  of  the  persons  professing  these  doc- 
trines, which  would  make  it  illegal  to  execute  a 
trust  of  this  nature.  Would  it  not  be  better  at 
once  to  decide  the  question  upon  the  statute-book? 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said  that  what  he  contended  was, 
that  if  it  was  illegal  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  charity,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
its  present  legality;  from  the  want  of  power  to  do 
the  act,  he  argued  the  absence  of  intention  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Pepys  replied  that  his  answer  was  the  statute- 
book,  which  was  amply  sufficient  to  set  the  point  at 
rest.  The  main  question,  he  contended,  was  one  of 
intention;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  court  very  minutely  to  the  state  of 
the  dissenting  interest  as  it  existed  at  the  period 
when  the  gift  was  made.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  then  no  difference  of  opinion  which  could  raise 
any  question  in  the  mind  of  the  foundress  of  this 
charity,  whether  she  should  prefer  one  class  of  dis- 
senters to  another.  The  court  had  been  informed 
that  there  had  existed  a  "  happy  union,"  and  it  was 
attempted  to  persuade  the  court  that  it  was  in  being 
at  the  time  of  the  gift ;  but,  like  most  other  "  happy 
unions,"  it  lasted  but  a  very  short  time.  It  com- 
menced in  1691,  and  ended  in  1694.  It  had  been 
stated,  on  the  part  of  the  relators,  that  Lady  Hew- 
ley was  a  presbyterian  ;  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  what  the  doctrines  of  the  presbyterians 
were,  and  what  were  the  principles  upon  which  they 
acted.  What  were  they?  The  right  of  unfettered 
investigation:  it  was  that  principle  by  which  they 
were  contra-distinguished  from  the  established 
church.  This  was  a  subject  of  great  difference  of 
opinion,  and  it  would  be  found  that,  prior  to  the 
lime  Lady  Hewley  made  the  gift,  there  had  become 
a  subsequent  schism  between  members  of  the  dis- 
senting interest.  One  portion  of  that  body  was  de- 
sirous to  establish  a  religious  test.  The  great  body 
of  them  were  trinilarians;  and  tho  question  was, 
whether  a  test  should  become  a  part  of  their  religious 
creed.  A  separation  took  place,  the  principle  of 
those  who  seceded  being  that  no  test  should  be  re- 
quired. It  was  then  stated  that  Lady  Hewley  could 
not  have  included  the  unitarians,  because  thev  did 
not  by  law  exist ;  but  he  should  show  that  she  iiad  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  the  differences  of  opinion  that  existed  between 
them.  She  was  fully  aware  that  some  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  the  Irinity,  and  that  it  was  denied  by 
others;  and  with  that  knowledge  she  made  this  pro- 
vision. He  made  these  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  book  published  in  the  year  1691, 
entitled,  The  Faith  of  one  God  who  is  only  with  the 
Father,  and  of  one  mediator  between  God  and  Man, 
who  is  only  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  asked  if  tho  author  of  that  book 
was  Biddell  ? 

Mr.  Pepys  said  he  believed  ho  was. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  :  If  it  is,  he  is  the  very  person  who 
died  in  prison  under  prosecution  in  the  year  1663. 

Mi.  Pepys  said  he  only  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 

creed  and  that  of  the  trinitarians  could  not' be  un- 
known to  Lady  Hewley.  The  learned  counsel  then 
read  several  extracts  from  the  book,  and  referred  to 
several  contemporaneous  authors  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  general  doctrine  of  that  class  of  believ- 
ers to  which  Lady  Hewley  belonged,  and  that  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  she  acted  was  freedom 
of  enquiry;  and  also  to  show  the  schism  which  at 
that  time  existed  between  the  different  members  of 
tho  disscntiug  interests.  He  then  quoted,  in  illus- 
tration or  this  position,  long  extracts  from  the  first 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Calamy ;  Bennett's  History  of 
the  Dissenters;  tho  relation  of  the  proceedings  of 
Salter's-hall,  by  those  ministers  who  signed  the  first 
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article  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  year  1719; 
the  sixth  volume  of  Locke's  Works;  second  volume 
of  Calamy ;  and  Toulmin's  Historical  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Dissenters.  Hence  it  would  be  seen,  that 
as  early  as  the  year  1694,  this  "happy  union,"  which 
it  suited  his  friend's  purpose  to  suppose  continued 
throughout  the  whole  period,  was  entirely  dissolved, 
and  ihat  whether  the  preachers  came  from  Pinner's, 
hall,  or  Sa.ter's-hall,  if  they  answered  the  general 
description  of  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel, 
they  were  the  objects  of  her  bounty.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  sevcra!  other  works,  to  show  that  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  church  was  simply  on  points  of  dis- 
cipline, and  not  upon  points  of  doctrine.  His  next 
object  was  to  enquire  into  the  religious  opinions  of 
those  individuals  whom  Lady  Hewley  had  selected 
as  the  managers  of  the  trust.  Dr.  Coulton  and  Mr. 
Stretton  were  the  only  clerical  trustees  she  had  ap- 
pointed. These  individuals  were  designated  by  the 
historians  of  those  times  as  no  bigots,  not  zealous  in 
party  matters,  but  anxious  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony.  An  account  of  these  persons  was  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  Errors  of 
J.  Dunton,  and  the  second  volume  of  Calarnxfi 
Abridgment.  The  next  question  was,  had  the  trus 
tees  no  power  to  give  a  portion  of  tho  bounty  t< 
persons  who  preached  unitarian  doctrines?  Thi 
wordo  of  the  deed  were,  that  it  should  be  given  tc 
poor  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,  and  were 
not  tho  unitarian  ministers  preachers  of  the  Holy 
Gospel?  If  they  came  within  the  words,  and,  if  the 
sect  was  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  lime  of  Lady 
Hewley,  how  was  it  that  the  court  was  asked  now. 
after  a  usage  of  half  a  century,  to  disturb  it  ?  It 
could  not  be  argued,  that  because  these  objects  migli 
be  at  ono  period  disqualified  by  penal  statutes  from 
a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  this  charity,  that 
circumstances  might  not  afterwards  arise  which 
would  amply  qualify  them.  If,  for  instance,  a  gift 
were  to  be  made  to  a  certain  class  of  individuals, 
such  as  foreigners  in  distress,  who,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  might  arise  in  the  progress  of 
a  war,  were  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  such 
benefit,  would  it  be  said,  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
prived  of  it  when  that  temporary  incapacity  had 
ceased  1 

The  Vice-chancellor  asked  if  it  was  contended 
that  professed  atheists,  though  in  poverty,  were  to 
be  considered  objects  of  tho  charity? 

Mr.  Pepys  apprehended  they  would  be  excluded 
by  the  very  term  "  godly."  He  did  not  deny  that 
Lady  Hewley  was  a  trinitarian,  but  he  had  the 
means  of  proving,  that  she  did  not  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  trinitarian  doctrines.  At  that  period 
there  were  two  catechisms  in  use — the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bowles.  The  former 
inculcated  high  trinitarian  principles,  while  the  lat- 
ter, which  had  been  appointed  by  her  to  be  used  in 
the  hospital,  was  considered  unitarian — at  least  it 
was  one  that  was  adopted  by  the  unitarians,  with  thi 
exception  of  one  point  not  now  in  dispute. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  •' The  Friend." 
PRAISE. 

For  what  Bhall  I  praise  thee?  my  God,  and  my  King 
For  what  blessings  the  tribute  of  gratitude  bring?— 
Shall  I  praise  thee  for  pleasures,  for  wealth,  or  for 

ease  ' 
For  the  spring  of  delight,  or  the  sunshine  of  peace? 
Shall  I  praise  thee   for  flowers  that   bloom  on  in 

breast — 
For  joys  in  perspective,  or  pleasures  poasceoed  ? 
For  the  spirit  that  heightened  my  days  of  delight, 
Or  the  slumbers  that  sat  on  my  pillow  at  night  ? 
For  this  I  would  thank  thee,  but  if  only  for  this, 
I  should  leave  half  untold  thy  donations  of  bliss— 
I  thank  thee  for  sorrows,  for  sickness,  and  care, 
For  the  thorns  I  have  gathered,  the  anguish  I  bear, 
For  nights  of  anxiety,  watching  and  tears, 
A  present  of  pain,  a  perspective  of  fears, — 
I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  my  King,  and  my  God 
For  the  good  and  the  evil  thine  hand  has  bestowed — 
The   flowers  were  sweet,  but  their  sweetness  has 

flown, 
They  left  me  no  fruit,  they  are  withered  and  gone, — 
The  thorn  it  was  poignant,  but  precious  to  me, 
As  the  message  of  mercy,  that  led  me  to  Thee  ! 


up  that  my  Father  hath  giv 
iorrow  and  the  joy  alike  we 


i  rae,  shall  I  not  drink  U7 
ire  training  for  the  skies. 


Do  vc  not  know — do  ye  not  feel — 
How  much  of  earthly  taint, 

Lingers  around  the  human  heart, 
And  makes  the  spirit  faint? 

How  many  a  foolish,  wrong  desire, 
Doth  lead  the  mind  astray, 

In  the  wide  search  for  happiness, 
Far  from  the  "  narrow  way?" 

And  even  when  the  light  of  joy, 
Is  beaming  o'er  the  heart ; 

How  few  are  guided  by  its  rays, 
To  choose  the  "  better  part'" 

No  !  we  forget,  when  all  around 
Is  smooth,  and  bright,  and  fair, 

The  Being  who  bestows  the  good, 
And  makes  us  all  his  care. 

Aye!  often  times  forget  > — until 

He  who  is  wise  and  just, 
Sends  down  his  messengers  of  grief, 

To  prove  our  hope  and  trust. 

Then  not  for  us — oh  '.  not  for  us — 
To  say  what  should  be  given, 

By  Him  who  knows  how  much  we  n< 
To  turn  our  hearts  to  Heaven. 


The  reason  why  we  should  draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  keep  a  continual  intercourse  with 
him,  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not ;  we  want 
his  light  and  help,  and  this  want  is  the  very 
thing  which  makes  us  averse  to  him,  and  keeps 
us  from  him. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 
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THIRD  MONTH,  29,  1834. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  we  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  from  the  New  York  Ob 
server,  a  cursory  statement  of  the  decision  of 
the  vice  chancellor  in  England,  relative  to 
Lady  Hewley 's  Charities.  We  have  since 
been  furnished  by  a  friend  with  the  London 
Christian  Advocate,  of  12th  mo.  30th  last, 
containing  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  case 
including  a  sketch  of  the  pleadings  of  coun 
sel,  and  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  more 
at  large.  The  importance  of  this  decision; 
and  of  the  principles  which  it  involves,  to  the 
Christian  community  generally,  as  well  as  the 
striking  relation  which,  in  several  particulars 
it  bears  to  the  Trenton  case,  have  induced  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  proper  to  place  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  its  length,  on  record. 
The  coincidence  between  the  conduct  of  those 

Ellglioh  unitai-io.no  and  our  oppononto  here,    i.< 

certainly  remarkable.  "  It  was  curious,"  sayi 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  "  to  observe  with  what 
scrupulous  care  these  gentlemen  endeavoured 
to  conceal  what  their  real  sentiments  and  reli 
gious  belief  were." 

Several  articles  intended  for  this  number, 
have  been  necessarily  postponed. 

We  have  given  deliberate  attention  to  the 
suggestion  so  sensibly  expressed  by  B —  Y — , 
the  propriety  of  which,  ia  the  abstract,  is  fully 


dmitted;  but  we  cannot  perceive  the  reason- 
ableness of  their  application   in   the   case  to   I 
which  they  refer. 

The  letter  and  the  enclosure  from h,  1 

are   received,  and  will   obtain  the    attention 
which  they  appear  to  merit. 

H.  G.  of  M.,  is  informed  that  the  ten  dol-    ; 
lars   forwarded  by  him,  were   duly   received 
and  credited.     The  communication  mentioned 
is  in  reserve,  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  to 
be  inserted  at  a  convenient  time. 

Erratum. 
In  the  obituary  notice  of  Samuel  Reckless, 
last  week, — "1822"  in  the  first  line,  should  be 
"  1833." 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown,  will  meet  at  Westtown, 
on  fourth  day,  the  second  of  next  month. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk.      \ 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1834. 

HAVERFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  Haverford  School  deem 
it  their  duty  to  apprise  those  who  propose  en- 
tering students  for  the  ensuing  term,  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  applications 
exceed  the  number  who  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
red  that  the  names  and  ages  of  applicants 
be  forwarded  as  early  as  practicable,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  No.  39,  High  street, 
Philadelphia.  Great  disadvantage  having  re- 
sulted both  to  the  institution  and  the  student 
from  the  admission  of  pupils  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  all  who  intend  to  enter  the  school, 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  The  improvements  required 
to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents, will  render  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
vacation  in  the  spring,  until  second  day,  the 
12th  of  fifth  month  next,  on  which  day  the 
summer  session  will  commence,  and  the  < 
amination  and  classification  of  the  pupils  about 
to  enter  the  school  will  take  place,  when  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  students  should  be 
present. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  lmo.  30,  1834. 


Marrieo,  at  Friends' meeting,  Cropwell,  on  fifth 
day,  the  20th  instant,  William,  son  of  John  Evans, 
of  Evesham,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Evens, 
nf  Waterford,  New  Jersey. 

at  Friends'  meeting   house,  in    Queensbury, 

Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  the  fifth  instant,  George  M. 
Barker,  son  of  Caleb  Barker,  of  Granville,  Wash- 
ington county,  to  Louisa  Haviland,  daughter  of 
Solomon  Haviland,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  23d  instant,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  her  ago,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Letch- 
worth,  of  this  city. 
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For  "The  Friend. 


"  Quakeiism  versus  Calvinism,  being  a  reply 
to  '  Quakerism  not  Christianity,  or  reasons 
for  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  by 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Laight  street  Presbyterian  church,  and  for 
twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,'  by  David  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church."  12mo. 
pp.  211.     New  York,  1834. 

(Concluded  from  page  195.) 

"  He  here  charges  Friends  with  an  enmity  to 
logic,  and  an  inimical  regard  to  classical  and 
scientific  learning, — a  characteristic  aversion 
to  investigate,  and  the  like;  in  confirmation 
of  which,  he  appeals  to  Barclay  and  Fox.  To 
avoid  crimination  for  uncharitableness,  he 
recriminates  this  charge  upon  Quakerism,  by 
appealing  to  their  complaints  against  a  hireling 
ministry,  their  regulations  concerning  the 
marriages  of  their  members,  &c;  the  latter 
of  which  he  calls  '  a  pestilent  limb  of  anti- 
•Christ, — a  crying  shame, — a  disgrace  to  the 
age,  and  a  monstrosity  in  Christian  society.' 
We  next  find  him  approaching  the  schism  in 
the  body  of  Friends  in  this  country,  into  the 
orthodox  and  the  Hicksites;  and  he  seems  to 
rejoice  greatly  in  this  schism,  for,  he  says,  '  it 
is  well,  rather  than  the  opposite,  now  that  altar 
is  reared  against  altar,'  &c.  He  begins  with 
the  '  orthodox,'  by  '  denying  to  them  boldly 
a  recognition  of  Christian  character;'  and 
adds  an  appeal  to  his  reverend  patrons  to  unite 
with  him  in  this  denial.  'Suppose  they  are,' 
he  says,  '  by  possibility,  genuine  Christiana  at 
heart,'  yet  '  God  has  a  terrible  controversy 
with  them,'  for  the  '  damning  fault,'  the 
*  accursed  leaven,  in  all  their  published  sym- 
bols,' of  refusing  to  maintain  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  scriptures,  or  call  them  '  the 
word  of  God.'  This  error,  he  affirms,  '  has, 
first  and  last,  been  the  means  of  destroying 
more  souls,  than  the  wheels  of  the  great  car 
of  oriental  idolatry  have  ever  crushed  of  the 
bodies  of  men  !' 

"  So  much  for  the  'orthodox  Friends;'  and 


now  hear  what  he  says  of  the  Hicksites,  by 
way  of  co.  trast :  '  Their  very  confessions  of 
infidelity  are  honourable,  rather  than  covert 
hypocrisy.  Any  thing  but  a  hooded  villain- — 
a  concealed  and  sanctimonious  hypocrite  in 
the  church!'  And  he  says,  'the  grand  rally- 
ing sentiment  of  the  party  is  that  of  their 
champion,  whose  name  is  now  burnt  into 
them  as  Hicksites, — '  No  man  can  believe  what 


experimental  and  practical  Christians.  We 
are,  therefore,  constrained  to  say,  that  the 
want  of  discrimination,  in  the  censures  of  this 
volume  against  Quakerism,  betrays  a  spirit  of 
generalising  or  indiscriminate  censoriousness, 
which  we  regret  for  the  sake  of  the  author 
and  his  book.  And  we  regret  it  still  more, 
because  we  believe  that  candour  and  (ruth  re- 
quired at  his  hands  the  concession  of  the  fact, 


he  does  not  understand ;'    and    here  follows  a  that  the  two  sects  of  Friends  in  this   country 
long  and  laboured  argument  in  proof  of  this  are  radically  and  cardinally  opposite,  on  most 


aphorism,  which  the  author  zealously  espouses, 
as  though  it  were  Christianity — though  he 
says  it  is  the  '  grand  rallying  sentiment'  of 
this  department  of  Quakerism 

"  In  examining  the  relative  pretensions  of  the 
two  parties  to  primitive  Quakerism,  our  au- 
thor gives  a  two-fold  opinion: — 1st.  That  both 
parties  can  equally  prove  their  doctrines  from 
Fox,  Barclay,  and  others;  and  2d.  That  it  is 
a  question  not  worth  settling,  and  '  argueth 
more  real  subtilty  to  despise  than  consider.' 
And  adds,  in  reference  to  both,  '  The  infatu 
ation  of  men,  we  know,  is  often  judicial  and 
desperate,  that  they  all  might  be  damned,  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness;' and  then  charitably  adds,  '  I 
hope  in  God,  for  better  things  in  store  for 
some  of  them.'  He  then  concludes  his  re- 
marks on  the  schism,  by  offering  twenty  rea- 
sons why  the  ecclesiastical  visibility  of  the 
'  orthodox,'  or  of  Friends  universal,  cannot 
be  recognised  by  the  churches  of  Christ. 

"  In  this  portion  of  this  work,  we  have  been 
both  surprised  and  grieved  to  find,  that  the 
author  refuses  to  award  any  doctrinal  superi- 
ority to  the  '  orthodox'  party,  as  they  are 
called,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  'Hicksites,' 
and,  indeed,  seems  rather  more  highly  to  es- 
teem the  latter.  We  have  been  surprised, 
because  the  point  of  difference  most  promi- 
nent in  this  schism,  involves  the  Deity,  incar- 
nation, and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  very 
corner-stone  of  Christianity,  according  to  the 
uthor's  own  showing;  and  we  are  grieved  to 
find,  that  he  has  so  determinately  resolved 
that  Quakerism,  in  genus,  species,  order,  and 
variety,  shall  not  be  Christianity,  that  he  can- 
not believe  any  good  thing  to  come  out  of  this 

Na»ar<,<h.        Fc.   uu,»l>n,     w«=  lic=ilaie    HOt  tO 

express  our  fears,  that  many  of  the  severities 
contained  in  this  book  against  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  Quakerism,  may  apply  with 
justice  to  some  of  the  party,  called  '  Hicks- 
ites ;'  though  we  should  be  far  from  calling 
even  these,  'a  community  of  infidels.'  But 
are  equally  prepared  to  express  our  con- 
viction, that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
merited and  unwarranted  in  their  application 
to  those,  who,  for  distinction  sake,  are  called 
orthodox,'  many  of  whom  are,  demonstrably, 


of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
— and  to  hold  them  up,  therefore,  unitedly, 
as  jointly  guilty  of  the  same  doctrinal  errors, 
and  jointly  to  denounce  both  the  orthodox  and 
Hicksites,  as  '  cardinal  heretics  ;'  condemn- 
ing each  for  the  heresies  of  the  other;  is  as 
ungenerous  as  it  is  unjust." 

.After  vindicating  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  the  charges  of  being  a  mere  society,  and 
not  a  Christian  church — and  of  walking  by 
another  light  than  that  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Redeemer,  our  author  exhibits  Dr.  Cox  in  the 
attitude  of  imploring  his  own  brethren  to  lay 
aside  minor  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  cul- 
tivate Christian  charity  and  forbearance,  and 
then  adds — 

"  By  way  of  contrasting  the  temper  of  the 
author  towards  the  system  of  Quakerism,  as 
well  as  the  persons  of  Friends,  with  the  noble 
and  liberal  sentiments  he  has  presented  for  the 
pacification  of  the  conflicting  tribes  of  Aw  own 
Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  portraying  the 
true  character  of  the  volume  before  us,  we 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  and  choice  epithets, 
promiscuously  chosen,  and  would  say  to  the 
reader,  'look  on  this  picture  and- then  on 
that.'  Sed  tempora  mutantur,  and  nos  mu- 
tamur  cum  ill  is-  Before,  it  was  your  bull  of 
sectarianism,  that  was  goring  my  peaceable 
oxen;  now  it  is  my  bull  of  sectarianism  let 
loose  upon  yours !  The  following  extracts 
exhibit  only  a  few  of  the  hard  names,  and 
wrathful  sentences  of  our  author. 

"  '  The  Quakers,  in  their  belief,  have  been 
cardinal  heretics  from  the  beginning,  the 
whole  of  them;  and  the  present  orthodox  in- 
tend to  remain  what  their  fathers  were  !' 

"'They  have  distinctive  marks,  only  as  he- 
retics and  mystics  and  sectarians ; — none  of  a 
Christian  church  !' 

Quakerism  cannot  fall  too  soon  for  the 
interests  of  Christianity  and    of  man.     It  is 

gh  unto  cursing  whose  end  is  to  be'  burn- 
ed.' 

"  '  Ordinarily,  I  have  little  confidence  in  the 
piety  of  a  Friend,  whatever  other  qualities  of 
general  worth  I  may  and  freely  do  accord  to 
him.'  '  Their  system  is  mystical,  and  as  such 
is  heathenish  and  false  /' 

"  '  O   degrading  counterfeit !     O  ignorant 
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and  vapouring   cheat ! 


and  dreary!  clothed  cap-a-pie,  in  spiritual  sincerity,  bronz- 

■     -   '    •         '   -—  and  willing  sacrifices 


SJKfiiS  I  "T^ins^ral  is  the  veriest  ed  in  the  Mgf*, 
EtWdl  ^t  t   the   dishonour  of  in  ^=^^akerism,in  thena„,e 

of  Jesus   Christ,  if  I   slood   alone,  and  it  all 
men  forsook  me,  in  the  principal  detestation 


,fusion  of  men.     It  is  piety  to 

and 


of  its  abominable  doctrines! 

«  '  God    will  be    no   party  to  a   cause   that 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie,  as  Quakerism  is.' 


folly  in   the 

God  and  the 

detest  thy  character,  resist  thy  usurpation,  a 

open  the  prison  doors,  to  them  that  are  bound 

in  the  miserable  caverns  of  thy  influence  I 

«' '  A  Quaker  preacher  is  an  inspired  blun- 
derer !  what  a  monster  !  shall  we  spare  him? 

"•I  venture  the  assertion,  that  a  Friend 
who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body,  is  a  rarer  phenomenon  than 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.     Rightly  to  believe  it, 


But  these  hard  names  are  too  numerous  to 
record,  though  thousands  of  similar  seven- 
ties, in  the  phraseology  of  this  volume,  might 
be  presented. 

"From  these  specimens,  the  reader  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per with  which  this  book  is  written  ;  and  in 
some  sense,  appreciate  the  kind  of  task  im- 
posed upon  us,  in  reviewing  it.  We  are  sure, 
that    no  man's   soul   could  be  benefitea   by 


They,  plead    cpnsc,ence!_  «*£  right  „.-     ^    ^ ^  ^  ^ 


have  they,  I  ask,  to  keep  such  a 
And  what  respect  deserves  it  from  man  ; 
lucb  as  it  gets  from  God  I 


Ilodious,  indeed;  and  if  we  have  occasionally 
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uncharitableness,  as   to  furnish   provocation 


than   to  a  Friend 

doubt  hia  piety  who  can  look  at  the  heresy  of 
Friends  on  this  article  and  feel  tndiflerent. 
'  I  would  as  soon  turn  at.ieist  outright,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing  Sadducee,  entire,  as 
fellowship  any  man  who  dares  to  violate  the 
only  hope  of  men,  by  denying  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  both  soul  and 
body.  Oir  Fiends  do  none  of  them  believe 
the  doctiine.' 

'"  A  Friend  is  always  established  and  un- 
alterable, and  this  without  examination,  with 
out  knowledge,  and  (1  fear)  without  pray- 
er !'  '  His  soul  is  the  victim  and  heaven 
the  forfeiture!  and  justly,  for  no  man,  young 
or  old,  has  a  right  to  believe  without  evidence, 
&c.'  i 

«  '  1  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  the 
horror  of  my  soul  at  the  perversions  of  Qua- 
kerism!  It  is  penitence  without  pardon,  re- 
ligion without  peace,  holiness  without  salva- 

I0« 'They  will  all  be  lost  who  have  nothing 
but  pure  Quakerism  to  defend  them  from  the 
fire.  These  are  my  convictions,  and  I  know 
they  are  just  as  true  as  the  New  Testament ! 

«  «  I  really  believe  that  the  plain  attire  and 
sveech  of  Friends,  which  give  them  such  a  saint- 
ship  of  appearance,  are  the  veil  that  covers 
many  an  abandoned  infidel !  I  know  it  from 
actual  converse  with  individuals,  with  multi- 
tudes, preachers  of  both  sexes,  &c. 

"'lam  reduced  to  the  fair  necessity  of  con- 
tradicting the  New  Testament,  or  discrediting 
the  piety  of  the  Quakers,  or  defiling  my  con 
science,  &c.'  , 

<"  Their  tuneful  female  preachers  are  fre 
quently  charmers,  they  sing  their  inspired  tas 
cination,  comfort  the  unregenerate,  and  in 
struct  nobody!'  .      .     „         r»u«V«> 

«  '  They  hold  that  sincerity  is  all,  as  ll  there 
were  no  way  of  going  to  perdition  with  a  he 
in  the  right  hand!'  'They  live  in  nume- 
rous instances,  more  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  than  many  a  six  year  old  pupil  of 
a  well  taught  infant  school,-they  dress  plain 
uslthe  plain  language,  and  very  se  dom 
Whatever  they  smother)  utter  a  word I  of  ev  1 
audibly,  &c.  &c.  Are  Friends  all  regenerat- 
ed of  course,  because  full  members,  that  have 
retained  their  birthright  to— delusion? 

<"  No  convent  was  ever  ruled  more  com 
oletely  by  sanctimonious  abbot  or  fastidious 
Lioress,  than  the  whole  Society,  by  one  or 
more  male  or  female  functionaries,  in  great 
Sincerity  r      'The     feminine 


venders    are 


kerism  !     So  dies  the  Bible  with  the  kisses  of 

''^Tconfcss,  that  it  nauseates  my  soul  to 
hear  or  read  of  a  Friend,  praising  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  betray  Christ  was  hardly  as  great 
a  sin  as  the  kiss  the  traitor  gave  him.' 

»  But  we  cannot  transcribe  a  hundredth  part 
of  such  specimens  of  censorious  denunciation 
nor"  is  it  necessary;  for  these,  with  the  ex 
tracts  which   have  been  noticed  in  treating ,  ol 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  character  of    that  tem- 
per of  sectarianism,'   of  which  we  accuse  the 
author,  and  of  which  he  has  spoken  so  admir- 
ably      We    have   endeavoured,    in    making 
these  selections,  to  do  it  fairly,  in  no  case 
omitting   any   part   necessary  to   the    sense, 
though   we    have    italicised  and  capitalised 
words  which  are  specially  prominent.     And 
now  we  will  present  a  few  epithets,  indiscri- 
minately hurled  at  Quakerism  by  our  author. 
They  are  such  as  these: — 
Damnable  heresy  .'' 
Holy-looking  device !' 
Infidelity  in  drab  .'' 
Master-policy  of  hell  /'    : 
;  Spiritual  hallucination ! 
■  Heavenly-looking  forgery !' 
'  Felony .'' 

'  Robbery!'  • 

'  Murderous  scheme ! 
'  Treasonable  conspiracy !' 
<  Wretched,  specious-looking  counterfeit! 
'  Sweetened  poison .'' 
'  Judas-like  sorcery .'' 
'  Incantation !' 

'  Mysticism  P  , 

'  Monstrous  and.  mortal  sophism  ! 
'  Hateful  treachery  .''         j 
'  Spiritual  ventriloquism ! 
'  Moonstruck  nonentity .'' 
'  Imposture  C 

<  Sleepy  and  silly  forgery  ! 
'  injlnliely  pesirftrous :' 
'  Satanic  delusion !' 
'  Prophets  of  the  devil  1' 
'  Abominable  deception !'  > 

'  Pre-eminently  stupid  falsehood! 
'  Devotional  sin!' 
'  Theological  nonsense  .''  _ 
'  Wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing  /' 
'  A  device  of  the  devil !' 
'  A  community  of  infidels  /' 
'  Essential  falsehood  /' 
'  Pestilent  limb  of  anti-Christ,''  &c.  &c 


.  ..lmost  every  page,  and,  perhaps,  some-  . 
times  to  infect  us  with  its  pestilential  miasma. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  and  if  it^be  discerned 
bv  any,  let  this  be  our  apology." 
"  With  these  extracts  we  close  the  book. 
We  will  have  no  controversy  with  such  an 
antagonist  as  Dr.  Cox,  and  we  fear  that  we 
cannnot  trust  ourselves  to  expatiate  upon  this 
subject,  without  giving  vent  to  recrimina- 
tion, unbecoming  so  serious  and  solemn  a 
theme.  .     . 

To  the  amiable  writer  who  has  thus  vindi- 
cated the  common  cause  of  Christian  manners 
and  morals,  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
It  is  true,  that  we  differ  upon  many  interest- 
ing  and  important  points;  but  we  agree  in 
others  more  numerous  and  more  important, 
and  we  will  try  to  cultivate  the  feelings  which 
spring  from  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former 
source.  .  .      , 

No  one  can  reflect,  in  the  calm  spirit  ot 
Christian  philosophy,  on  the  local  mists  and 
vapours  which  more  or  less  obscure  the  sun 
of  truth  from  the  gaze  of  mortals,  without 
feeling  that  he  is  himself  included  in  the  ge- 
neral sentence  which  he  pronounces  of  infir- 
mity and  fallibility.  Let  us,  therefore,  ap- 
proach these  themes  with  the  humility  and 
the  modesty  which  become  our  condition,  and 
hile  we  adhere  with  firmness  to  our  own 
convictions  of  right  and  duty,  let  us,  amidst 
11  the  contrariety  of  views,  derive  hope  and 
consolation  from  reflecting  how  much  has 
been  already  done  to  smooth  the  asperities  ot 
controversy,  and  how  much  has  been  mutual- 
ly conceded  of  prejudice  and  eiror.  Above 
all,  let  us  never  abandon  the  belief,  that  the  I 
pure  light  of  the  gospel  will  ultimately  irra- 
aiate  the  whole  earth,  and  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  the  tiger  and  the  lamb— the  fierce 
controversialist  and  the  humble  believer, 
shall  lie  down  together,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters: 
cover  the  sea. 


Mildness  of  winter  in  Europe.  A  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  mercantile  house  in  Rotterdam, 
dated  the  31st  of  January,  states,  that  there 
was  no  ice  in  the  rivers  and  harbours  during 
that  month— and  that  on  the  Rhine,  between 
Frankfort  and  Manheim,  the  cherry  trees  were 
in  bloom,  and  the  farmers  had  cut  a  crop  of 
grass  in  that  neighbourhood. 
e  Am.  Daily  Adv. 
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From  llie  London  Christian  Advocate. 
LADY    HEWLEY'S   CHARITY. 

ATTORNEV-GENERAL  V.  SHORE. 

(Concluded  from  page  200.) 
The  Vice-chancellor  enquired  what  there  was  in 
Bowles's  catechism  that  they  would  refuse  to  believe: 
He  observed,  that  they  had  stated  in  their  answei 
that  they  assented.  He  asked  that  question,  because, 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion  yesterday,  he 
had  enquired  whether  the  marginal  references  were 
part  of  the  catechism,  and  he  was  infunr.ed  they 
were.  His  icason  for  asking  the  question  was,  be- 
cause he  observed  one  of  the  interrogatories  was — 
"What  is  Jesus  Christ?"  and  the  answer  was,  "  The 
Son  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  and  ona  of 
the  leferences  in  the  margin  was  the  16th  verse  of 
the  2d  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy.  In  that  verse, 
tho  only  term  that  was  used  throughout,  in  speaking 
of  the  justification,  the  rising  to  glory,  and  the  suf- 
fering in  the  flesh,  is  the  word  ©toc  :  therefore  it  had 
struck  him  as  a  singular  verse  to  bo  admitted  in 
Bowles's  catechism  as  part  of  a  catechism  to  which 
they  could  subscribe.  The  answer  must  be  taken  as 
connected  with  the  verse  which  refers  to  the  mar- 
gin, and  there  was  the  word  ©to;.  He  enquired  if 
the  respondents  did  admit  that  catechism? 

Air.  Pepys  said  they  did,  and  referred  his  honour 
lo  the  particular  passages  in  their  answer  where  the 
admissions  were  made.  Ho  had,  however,  merely 
referred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  that 
Lady  Hewley  was  an  unitarian,  but  that,  there  be- 
ing  two  catechisms,  one  broadly  asserting  trinilarian- 
ism,  and  the  other  not,  the  fact  of  her  omission  lo 
notice  the  former,  was  no  great  proof  that  those  per- 
sons who  professed  trinitarianisin  were  to  be  alone 
the  objects  of  her  bounty.  His  position  was  this — 
that  Lady  Hewley,  whatever  her  own  private  belief 
might  have  been,  was  of  such  a  temper  and  habit  of 
mind,  that  she  looked  much  more  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  Christianity,  than  to  any  particular  sect  of 
Christians.  He  appeared,  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  principal  trustees,  who  had  not  been  chaiged 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  administration  of  the 
trusts,  but  who  had  faithfully  continued  to  discharge 
the  duly  of  trustees,  not  according  to  their  construc- 
tion of  the  deed,  but  upon  a  system  which  they  had 
found  established  and  acted  upon  for  a  period  nf  fifty 
years.  There  was  no  allegation  of  any  personal  mis- 
application of  the  charity  funds;  therefore  the  de- 
cree could  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of  a  usage 
introduced  not  consistent  with  tho  intention  of  the 
foundress,  without  any  imputation  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  trustees.  It  was  impossible  any  charge 
of  preference  could  be  made  against  them  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  objects  who  had  received  the  benefit 
of  the  charity,  as  only  thirty-eight  unitarian  minis- 
ters, out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  had  re- 
ceived relief.  He  would  say  one  word  in  conclusion,  j 
with  regard  to  Manchester  college.  It  was  establish- 
ed for  the  education  of  ministers  generally,  no  par- 
ticular test  being  required,  and  no  particular  doc- 
trine inculcated.  The  only  thing  alleged  against  it 
was,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  enter- 
tained unitarian  doctrines  were  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment.  That  was  made  a  part  of  the  case 
merely  as  a  means  of  attempting  to  show  that  an  im- 
proper preference  was  given  lo  those  >vho  entertain- 
ed unitarian  principles.  All  that  could  be  said  to 
connect  the  case  of  the  trustees  with  that  of  Mr. 
Welibcloved,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  college, 
was,  that  he  had  been  selected  by  them  as  the  offici- 
ating minister  w  the  chanol  wliiuh  woo  »ufPo.i.d  by 
Lady  Hewley,  and  at  which  the  attended.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  objects  selected  by  the  trustees,  to 
whom  a  part  of  this  bounty  was  given,  and  one  of 
the  charges  made  against  them  was,  that  his  salary 
had  been  increased.  The  answer  to  lhat  was,  that 
it  was  only  raised  in  proportion  lo  the  increase  ol 
the  trust  funds,  which  was  no  more  than  it  became 
their  duty  lo  do.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  his 
honour  would  be  of  opinion  on  tiie  general  point, 
that  the  trustees,  in  executing  the  intentions  of  the 
foundress,  had  strictly  performed  their  outy,  and 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  miscarriage  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty,  they  were,  of  all  others, 
persons  whose  conduct  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  the 


most  favourable  view,  ina 
done  lhat  which  their  pred 
last  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Rolfe  followed  on  the  same  side,  with  consi- 
derable ability. 

It  was  then  agreed,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties, and  the  approbation  of  the  court,  lhat  the  case 
should  proceed  on  the  Monday  following. 

MONDAY,    DEC.  23. 

The  court  commenced  sitting  (his  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  when 

Mr.  Booth  was  heard  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
and  displayed  very  considerable  ability,  and  great 
zeal  for  his  clients.  We  are  sorry  that  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  giving  his  speech. 

Sir  Charles  Wetiieuei.l  nex*  rose,  and  said  that 
he  appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Welibcloved.  In  the 
present  case,  the  attorney -general  had  refused  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  merely 
allowed  the  relators  lo  sue  in  his  name.  It  was  his 
(Sir  Charles's)  intention  lo  confine  himself  to  the 
question  of  law,  and  ho  would  therefore  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  lo  the  language  of  tho  deeds. 
No  test  was  imposed  upon  the  trustees  ;  Bowles's 
Catechism  applied  only  to  the  alms  women.  He 
would  press  this  more  particularly,  because  Lord 
Eldon,  who  he  did  not  say  was  the  last  of  chancel- 
lors, but  certainly  one  of  tho  greatest  (and  he  hoped 
the  race  would  not  end  with  him,)  had  said,  "I  will 
collect  what  is  the  nature  of  the  charity,  and  pre- 
scribe the  character  of  the  trustees,  by  looking  at  the 
language  of  the  deed."  If  he  did  so  in  the  present 
case,  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  so  far 
as  the    trustees   and    exhibitioners  were   concerned, 

re  was  not  one  word  in  the  deed  implying  any  re. 

ous  test  on  them.  He  would  next  meet  his  learned 

mds  on  the  question  of  intention,  both  expressed 
and  implied.  As  to  express  intention,  there  was 
none  from  one  end  of  llie  instrument  to  tho  other. 
With  regard  to  implied  intention,  the  only  expression 
in  the  deed  in  the  nature  of  a  test,  was  "  Godly 
preachers  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel;"  and  from  those 
is  his  learned  friends,  in  their  theological  labo- 
ratory, in  their  theological  smithy,  had  beat  out  this 
— that  the  Independent  sect  could,  by  the  informa- 
tion, put  any  question  which  the  flowing  pen  of  any 
theological  equity  draughtsman  might~lhink  fit  to 
dictate.  From  iho  history  of  Dissent  it  h  ,d  been 
declared,  thai,  when  llie  chanty  was  created,  Iherc 
was  a  uniformity  of  belief  amongst  the  non-conform- 
ists. This  ho  allowed  ;  but  it  was  only  in  that  one 
great  article  of  the  presbylerian  belief — the  unre- 
stricted right  of  every  man  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tjres  according  to  his  own  conscience.  Minor  differ- 
ences existed  amongst  the  dissenters  in  Lady  Hew- 
ley's  time,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  was 
the  exact  and  identical  mode  of  her  faith.  It  might 
be  conjectured,  from  the  civil  and  theological  state 
of  the  church,  that  Lady  Hewley  was  a  believer  in 
the  trinity:  out  of  court  he  should  say  she  was;  but, 
when  an  instrument  was  to  be  legally  interpreted,  he 
thought  other  authorities  were  wauling  lo  show  that 
such  intention  could  be  acted  upon.  Having  stated 
that  no  qualification  was  required  by  the  deed  for  the 
various  objects  who  were  to  par'ake  of  the  charity, 
ho  would  next  refer  to  the  rules,  which  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  deed.  One  of  these  rules 
was,  that  the  nine  poor  women  were  to  be  required 
to  repeat  Bowles's  Catechism.  It  was  no  unimportant 
fallacy  in  the  argument  of  his  learned  friends,  in  the 
mist   and  fog  in  which  this   part  of  their   case    was 


was  required  to  have  competent  literature  lo  repeat 
a  particular  catechism,  that  therefore  the  founder 
meant  the  ministers,  exhibitioners,  and  trustees,  lo 
possess  a  similar  qualification.  Here  Sir  Charles 
read  the  rule  of  the  hospital.  From  this  it  was  clear 
lhat  the  ministers,  exhibitioners,  and  trustees,  were 
nol  required  to  be  the  tutors  of  the  alms-woir.cn,  and 
to  go  and  pray  with  them.  The  twenty-ninth  ex- 
ception was,  lhat  l:u:  defendants  had  not  answered 
and  set  forth  whether  they  did  not  "  reject,  as  utterly 
unscriplura),  the  doe'rinc  of  original  sin."  It  went 
to  say,  lhat,  unless  a  man  believed  in  this  doctrine, 
his  unbelief  was  a  ground  of  exclusion.  In  answer 
lo  that  proposition,  he  would  refer  llie  court  to  an 


|  address  of  Dr.  Preltyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the 
I  candidates  for  holy  orders.  These  were  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  penetration,  and 
I  moderation,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  the  church  of 
England.  After  adverting  to  the  discrepancies  of 
opinion  maintained,  particularly  by  St.  Augustine, 
who  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  as  contained  in  the  thirly-nine  articles,  and  that 
biblical  critics  and  learned  theologians  had  differed 
very  much  in  rendering  the  Greek  words  into  Eng- 
lish, Dr.  Preltyman  says,  ''it  must  he  acknowledged 
lhat  original  guilt,  considered  in  Ibis  point  of  view, 
is  a  difficult  and  abstruse  subject;  and,  as  the  Scrip- 
lures  do  not  inform  us  what  were  the  full  and  precise 
effects  of  Adam's  disobedience  upon  his  posterity,  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  lhat  there  should 
be  a  uniformity  of  opinion  among  divines  upon  lhat 
point:  we  may,  however,  observe,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  confine  original  guilt  to  a 
mere  liability  to  death  and  sin,  and  those  who  extend 
it  to  a  liability  lo  punishment  also,  is  not  very  mate- 
rial, since  both  sides  admit  that  Christ  died  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  whatever 
were  the  nature  and  character  of  those  sins."  Mr. 
Well'ieioved's  sermons  had  been  asserted  to  be  incon- 
sistent wilh  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  no  Christian  :  but,  if  his  honour  turned 
lo  the  record,  he  would  find  that  in  two  or  three 
places  the  relators  themselves  had  applied  the  term 
"Unitarian  Christian''  lo  the  defendants. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said,  it  was  only  because  they  had 
made  use  of  that  term  themselves. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  distinction  which  existed  between  a  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
ever  becoming  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  criminal  informa- 
tions which  had  been  filed  against  Carlile  Taylor, 
and  others,  on  the  ground  of  blasphemy,  and  main- 
tained lhat  not  any  one  of  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Welibcloved  was  liable  even  to  criminal  reprehension, 
and  lhat  no  person  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  could  ever  become  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  law  of  Englind.  But  it  was  said 
lhat  no  persons  could  partake  of  this  charity  but 
lluse  who  were  non-conformists,  as  tolerated  by  law 
at  the  creation  of  the  charily;  and,  moreover,  thit 
no  subsequent  non-conformists  who  were  allowed  by 
the  present  law  could  partake  of  llie  charity,  even  if 
the  legislature  were  to  alter  the  national  religion, 
which,  in  fact,  it  had  done,  or  alter  llie  civil  test, 
which  it  had  done.  The  thirty-nine  articles  certainly 
remained  yet  whole,  but  almost  every  other  religious 
test  was  gone.  The  Test  Act  was  gone ;  the  act  by 
which  Roman  catholics  could  not  partake  of  civil 
offices  was  gone;  the  act  which  obliged  dissenters  to 
take  the  sacramental  test  was  gone ;  all  these  ancient 
land-marks  of  the  cjnstilnlion,  religious  and  civil, 
were  gone  for  ever.  His  learned  friend  had  said, 
that  if  Lady  Hewley  were  to  appear  she  would  stare 
so  much,  lhat  she  would  be  almost  collapsed  with 
astonishment.  He  agreed  that  she  would,  and  he 
would  venture  lo  put  a  case.  If  any  person,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  had  travelled  into  America,  and 
said,  "I  will  not  look  at  the  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
but  I  will  suspend  all  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  England,  and  confine  myself  to  Asiatic  research, 
or  Indian  mythology;''  when  he  returned  he  would 
find  calhol'C  disabilities  removed,  he  would  find 
thirty  or  forty  persons  professing  llie  catholic  reli- 
gion, armed  wilh  legislative  power;  he  would  find 
dissenters  relieved  from  taking  the  sacrament;  he 
«uulil  rtml  all  rests  r/ono  and  obliterated,  and  com- 
munity of  power,  office,  honour,  dignity,  and  wealth, 
(as  far  as  office  was  concerned,)  opened  to  all.  Ho 
would  put  another  case— he  would  suppose  that  a 
protestant  had,  belore  the  act  which  admitted  catho. 
lies  into  the  house  of  commons,  established  a  chari- 
ty for  decayed  members  af  parliament.  (Laughter.) 
He  did  not  know  whether  there  was  such  a  charity 
(laughter);  but,  if  there  was,  his  honour  would  have 
a  plentiful  harvest  of  cases  fit  fur  judicial  tccision. 
(Much  laughter.)  In  conformity  with  their  princi- 
ples, they  must  argue  that  ihey  were  not  then,  nor 
ever  were,  members  of  parliament.  He  would  put 
another  case  applicable  to  litis  statu  qua  principle. 
Recently  tho  boundaries  of  llie   boroughs  had   been 
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altered,  and,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  every  bo, 
rough  and  city  had  walked  out  and  perambulated 
bevond  its  ancient  boundaries  (laughter).  He  was 
not  here  to  enter  into  any  political  views,  but  he 
would  suppose  a  charity  foun Jed  before  this  Reform 
Act  (great  laughter)  for  all  decayed  electors  in  a  bo* 
rough,  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  having  been 
enlarged  ;  instead  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  scot  and 
lot  voters,  parliament  had  said  "  the  electors  shall 
be  four  hundred,  bounded  by  certain  bridges  and 
streets."  He  would  supposo  a  charity  given  to  de- 
cent decayed  housekeepers  within  the  borough  of 
Guildford,  or  Calne,  or  Tavistock  (loud  laughter), 
which  had  survived  the  mortality  ofothor  boroughs, 
who,  from  their  happy  strength  and  vigour,  had  not 
fallen  down  in  the  general  mortality  which  had  af. 
footed  other  places.  The  case  would  arise,  in  which 
these  persons  would  say  they  were  entitled  as  decay- 
ed inhabitants,  according  to  the  established  legal 
boundaries  in  these  boroughs.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
would  these  persons,  or  not,  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  thiB  charity? 

Mr.  Duckworth  followed  briefly  on  the  same 
side. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  rose  to  reply,  when 

Tho  Vice-chancellor  said  he  would  not  trouble 
him,  unless  ho  wished  to  be  heard  on  the  question 
of  costs,  and  the  removal  of  tho  sub-trustees. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  said  he  should  wish  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  tho  court  in  answer  to  some  remark 
that  had  a  personal  reference  to  himself.  He  shouli 
be  sorry  if  in  any  thing  he  had  said,  it  ware  suppos 
ed  he  intended  to  make  any  reflection  upon  the  uni 
tarians  themselves ;  and,  first,  with  regard  to  the 
term  "Christian."  His  learned  friend  had  compared 
the  middle  of  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
Mr.  Wellbeloved,  to  which  he  had  referred,  with  a 


passage  i 


i  Locke.     Whether  Locke  was  a  trinitarian 


would  not  decido ;  but  that  Locke  was  not 
a  unitarian,  was  perfectly  clear,  because  the  great 
object  of  his  answer  to  Edwards  was,  to  clear  him 
self  from  the  charge  of  being  a  Socinian.  He  thanked 
God  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  bigotry  in  h; 
composition,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
thought  the  enquiry  only  became  material  for  th 
purpose — not  whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  called 
Christians,  but  whether  they  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  this  trust,  which  was  for  Christians  in  the  larger 
sense.  It  had  been  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  him, 
that  he  had  insinuated  that  unitarians  might  be  sub. 
ject  to  a  criminal  indictment.  The  court  was  aware 
that  ho  was  not  in  tho  habit  of 
Whenever  he  thought 


tion,  he  did  it  manfully  and  openly;  but  not 
defendants,  for  they  had  not  tho  manliness,  when 
called  upon,  to  avow  their  own  sentiments.  He  pre- 
sumed, from  being  stopped  in  his  reply,  that  the 
court  intended  to  decide,  that  at  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  charity,  it  was  illegal  beyond  all 
doubt  to  preach  the  religion  of  the  unitarians.  His 
learned  friend  had  referred  to  Biddell  in  order  to 
show  what  opinions  had  been  published  in  the  time 
of  Lady  Hewley  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  that  every 
one  of  thoso  obnoxious  tracts  were  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  by  the  direction  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  that  unhappy  man  had  ultimate- 
ly died  in  confinement.  The  papers  of  that  time 
showed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  all  Christians  abstained  from  any 
communication  with  a  person  under  such  an  edict  as 
Biddell  laboured  under.  He  thought,  therefore,  it 
was  not  probable  Lady  Hewley  entertained  the  doc- 
trines attributed  to  such  a  'person.  In  ™.  of 
tho  speeches  mado  at  a  meeting  of  the  unitarians 
which  had  been  published,  a  man  of  the  namo  of 
Harris  had  made  this  observation,  that  "  Unitarian- 
ism  was  the  halfway  house  between  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  infidelity  on  the  other."  Ho  begged  to 
have  it  understood,  tha'.  he  had  made  no  attack  on 
any  body,  but  he  asked  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved  and  the  trustees,  on  tho  ground  that  persons 
entertaining  their  doctrines  could  not  be  proper  per- 
sons to  conduct  this  charity.  He  did  not  ask  for  the 
costs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  they  ought  to 
come  out  of  the  charity  estate,  bocause  it  had  been 
submitted  to  for  half  a  century. 

His  Honour  immediately  delivered  his  judgment 


He  said,  before  stating  his  opinion  upon  the  trust, 
he  would  first  say  that  he  should  be  extremely  sorry 
if  any  person  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  thought 
harshly  of  the  unitarians  as  a  body,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  hiin  to  have  had  intercourse  with  various 
persons  from  the  earliest  part  of  his  life,  who  were 
of  that  persuasion,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  with 
great  cordiality  and  friendship;  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  the  question  in  this  case  to  be  determin- 
ed was  whether  they  were  called  Christians  or  not, 
but  whether  it  was  consistent  with  what  aopeared  on 
the  trust  deeds  of  Lady  Hewley.  The  will  of  Sir 
John  Hewley  had  been  put  in,  which  commenced 
with  the  following  words:— "This  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Sir  John  Hewley,  who,  being  of 
God's  mercy  of  perfect  memory,  and  so  on,  first 
committing  my  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  hoping  to 
find  mercy  to  me  a  sinner,  and  to  be  saved  only  by 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  alone  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer."  He  also  referred  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  will  was  witnessed — "Witness  my 
hand  and  seal,  24th  of  June,  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord 
God,  1682;"  and,  therefore,  ho  considered  that  tho 
will  testified,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  his  be- 
lief in  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  He  next  re- 
ferred to  the  words  of  the  will  of  Lady  Hewley  : — 
"I,  Dame  Sarah  Hewley,  widow,  having  first  com- 
mitted my  immortal  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Re- 
deemer, to  be  washed  in  his  blood,  and  made  meet  to 
be  partaker  with  the  saints,"  &.c. ;  she  then  proceed 
ed  to  make  her  will.  He  thought  the  natural  infer 
once  from  this  will  was,  that  she  not  only  believed  ir 
the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  but  she  looked  to  sal 
vation  through  his  merits  in  that  sense  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  understood  that  he  was  the  Re- 
deemer, "that  he  had  paid  the  price,"  and  that  for 
tho  price  which  he  had  paid  God  would  be  pleased 
to  forgive  the  sins  ef  all  that  turned  unto  him.  Hi 
would  next  refer  to  the  will  of  Dr.  Coullon  :  he  also 
had  used  similar  phrases. — "  I  commit  my  immortal 
soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  Creator, 
and  which  I  beseech  him  mercifully  to  look  upon, 
not  as  it  is  in  itself  polluted  with  sin,  but  as  it  is  re- 
deemed and  purged  with  the  precious  blood  of  his 
only  beloved  sen  and  my  most  sweet  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  confidence  of  whose  merits  and  mediati 
alone  it  is  that  I  cast  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  G 
for  the  pardon  of  my  sins  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
life."  He  then  said  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  this 
was  ono  of  Lady  Hewlcy's  trustees,  and  was  the 
person  that  preached  at  St.  Saviour's  chapel,  where 
nuatingany  thing.  I  she  attended  until  her  death.  Then,  looking  at  the 
roposi-   words  of  the  deed,  he  thought  he  was  necessarily 


driven  to  a  consideration  of  Bowles's  Catechism. 
he  thought  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  qucGtion,  he 
was  bound,  not    merely  to  consider   tho   questions 
and  answers,  but  also  tho  texts  in  the  margin,  which 
were   manifestly  referred  to   in  support  of  the  an 
swers.     One  question  was — "  What  was  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  ? — Eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  What 
was  the  fruit  of  that   eating?— It   filled   the   v 
with  sin  and  sorrow.     In  what  condit.on  is  the 
terity  of  our   first   parents   born  ? — In  a  sinful  and 
miserable   condition."     He   thought  that   that  last 
answer   comprehended   all   the   posterity  of  Adam 
"Wast   thou   born  in   that  condition?     Yes,  I  was 
conceived  in  sin,  and  am  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath 
as  well  as  others.     What  is  Jesus  Christ  ?— The  Son 
of  God  manifest  in   the  flesh."     Now,  that 
referred  to  a  verse  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistlo   to  Timothy,  which,  according  t 
the  translation  used  at  that  time,  could  not  leave 
Aauhf    as   to    tho    divinity  nf  the    Redeemer — "  An 
without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godl 
ness;  God  was  manifested  in   the  flesh,  justified  in 
the   spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached   unto  the  Gon 
tiles,  believed    on   in   the    world,  received    up  into 
glory."     No  man  could  doubt  that  this  text  was  ' 
tended    to  convey,  not   merely  that   the  office  and 
mission  of  our  Saviour  was  divine  as  stated  in  thest 
answers,  but  that  his  person  was  divine.     Tho  cate- 
chism then  went  on  in  another  part — "  In  what  order 
doth  God  work  faith  by  the  word  ? — First,  he  shows 
men  their  sins,  and  then  their  Saviour.     Why  does 
he  observe  this  order  ? — ThatChrist  may  be  the  m 
precious  to  the  soul.     How  doth  faith  work  love 
It  lays  hold   upon  the  infiuilo  love  of  Christ,  and 


orks  a  mutual  love  in  us."  Now  that  expression, 
the  infinite  love  of  Christ,"  he  thought  of  ncces- 
ty  conveyed  the  notion  that  he  was  divine,  for  none 
but  a  divine  being  could  have  infinite  love.  Tho 
first  donation  was  to  "  poor  and  godly  persons  of 
Christ's  Holy  Gospel."  He  could  not  but  suppose, 
though  she  was  not  a  conformist,  that  Lady  Hewley 
did  mean  those  persons,  not  being  members  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  who  did  entertain,  among 
others,  belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Redeemer's  per- 
son, in  tho  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  he  made,  be- 
cause of  ihe  universality  of  sin,  commonly  called 
original  sin  ;  and  that  she  would,  as  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  had  stated  with  great  propriety,  have  shaken 
with  horror  at  the  notion  of  her  charity  being  given 
to  the  sustenance  of  persons  who  not  only  disbeliev. 
ed  these  two  doctrines,  but  who  actually  preached 
against  them.  It  had  also  been  argued  (and  he  must 
say  he  did  not  remember  a  case  which  had  been  ar- 
gued with  more  ingenuity  and  ability  by  al!  the 
members  of  the  bar  concerned  in  it)  that  the  real, 
object  of  this  lady  was  to  support  poor  ministers* 
widows  of  poor  ministers,  and  the  other  persons  in- 
cluded in  her  trust-deed,  who  would  be  the  supporters 
of  what  was  called  the  great  doctrine  of  the  presbyte- 
rians, — that  sort  of  unconnected  method  of  dissemi- 
nating that  faith  which  would  not  submit  to  be 
bound  by  any  test  or  creed  except  that  of  the  words 
of  Scripture.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  that  book 
which  was  called  an  improved  version  of  the  New 
Testament  afforded  a  stronger  inference  that  persons 
who  could  permit  the  publication  of  it  would  not 
come  under  the  description  of  a  poor  and  godly 
preacher  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,  even  according  to. 
the  view  which  had  been  taken  of  those  words  by 
tho  defendant's  counsal.  He  thought  it  was  imma- 
terial whether  the  creed  was  expressed  in  a  form  of 
words,  or  whether  a  thing  to  be  called  a  translation, 
was  propounded  to  mankind  which  refused  to  give 
the  literal  sense  of  words,  and  substituted  other 
words,  which  themselves  were  only  the  evidence 
placed  in  the  translation  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
a  doctrine  he  could  easily  understand.  Where  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  word  was  doubtful,  translators 
might  place  another  in  the  margin  as  in  the  author- 
ised version,  in  order  that  a  choice  might  be  made; 
and  he  could  imagine  many  cases  in  which  the  idiom 
of  the  English  language  would  permit  the  literal 
rendering  of  word  for  word  from  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew, but  he  thought  where  parties  had  obviously  and 
systematically  gone  out  of  their  way  to  give  a  literal 
translation,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
ignorant  reader,  these  persons  must  bo  considered 
as  in  effect  imposing  a  creed  upon  the  reader,  and  not 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  judging  fur  himself  by  means 
of  the  pure  word  of  Scripture.  He  made  that  ob- 
servation in  consequence  of  the  translation  which 
was  given  in  that  book  of  the  First  Epistlo  of  Paul 
to  the  Hebrews;  for  it  appeared  to  him  most  clearly 
that  tho  persons  who  composed  the  translation  did 
not  intend,  when  they  mado  what  they  called  a 
translation,  to  render  that  first  chapter  literally.  It 
began  thus: — "God,  who,  in  several  parts,  and  in 
several  manners,  formerly  spake  to  our  Fathers  by 
the  Prophets."  Now,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  had  not  translated  the  word  in  the  original 
properly  as  "God;"  our  translation  being,  "God, 
who  at  sundry  times" — m\o/ui^a; — might  signify  so 
many  parts  of  time,  or  so  many  parts  of  space. 
These  new  translators,  however,  thought  proper  to 
give  themselves  the  character  of  extreme  accuracy,  . 
by  not  adopting  that  which  was  good  enough,  but 
apparently  selecting  something  which  they  thought 
better.  "  In  the  last  of  these  days  hath  spoken  to 
us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  for  whom  also  he  constituted  the  ages." 
Now,  the  words  in  the  original  were  (according  to 
Gnesbach)  '<  g,  m  XIU  T0V5  at,umf  trtoirjtev,'" 
Feeling  themselves,  therefore,  a  little  pushed  hard 
when  they  translate  &,  av  "  for  whom,"  they  have 
recourse  to  a  note-book,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
two  or  three  persons  had  fancied  that  might  be  the 
proper  translation.  But,  supposing  it  to  bo  so,  it  still 
showed  a  very  great  apparent  intention  to  he  ex- 
tremely correct,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  re^ 
ceived  translation,  nor  die  he  (the  Vice-chancellor) 
think  that  any  Greek  scholar  off-hand  would  dream. 
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that  such  was  the  construction.  It  then  proceeded 
— "  who  being  a  ray  of  his  brightness,  and  an  image 
of  his  perfect. oris."  What  were  the  words  in  the 
original — "  05  uv  artavyaapa  tf^s  o~o%rt$  xat  ^apaxtf^p 
■trjt  vrtoatatstus  awtov."  He  was  perfectly  astonish. 
ed,  and  could  hardly  have  conceived  it  possible,  be- 
fore he  had  read  it,  that  any  person  could  have  ven- 
tured to  call  this  a  literal  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  has  rendered  the  word  uswraj-it  "  perfection." 
It  was  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  in  that  passage,  the 
parlies  never  meant  to  give  a  translation,  but  that 
they  meant  to  fetter  down  the  understanding  of  the 
reader,  by  imposing  their  creed  in  the  shape  of  a 
translation.  They'then  said — "  and  ruling  all  things 
by  his  powerful  word."  "  $epav  ti  *a  rtavto.  tfu 
py/mii  it]i  Swapeus  avtov."  They  might  as  well 
have  said,  "by  the  word  of  his  power;"  but  they 
did  not  choose  to  give  the  literal  translation;  they 
chose  rather  to  substitute  words  of  their  own,  which 
might  express  tho  sense,  but  which  it  was  quite  clear 
did  not  express  the  literal  meaning,  nor  did  they  in. 
tend  that  it  should.  It  then  proceeded — "  for  to 
which  of  those  messengers  spake  God  at  any  tin 
Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  I  have  adopted  thee 
The  passage  they  meant  to  translate  was,  «  -j- 
yap    tint    riots    top   ayyt%av :    Tios   fiov  jt  av,  s 


GrjlAtpov  ysytvyrjxa  at. 


There  was  r 


pretenco    to  translate   the   word 


:  the  slightest 
'sxa  "  I  have 


adopted."  It  was  the  very  same  thing  that  gave 
rise  to  what  was  stated  by  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on 
Toleration— namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  taken 
by  the  Jews,  in  the  Bible,  to  be  the  Messiah,  because 
their  second  psalm  was  in  these  words — "  Why  do 
the  heathens  so  fiercely  rage  against  Jehovah,  and 
against  his  anointed  ?"  and  a  little  lower  down  in 
the  psalm  it  followed — "  I  will  declare  thy  decree, 
Jehovah  has  said  to  him,  '  Thou  art  my  son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  "  That  was  to  say,  he 
used  that  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  was  uniformly 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  "  begotten,"  and  it  was 
the  word  which  several  times  occurred  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  there  was  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  given  in 
succession  ;  the  very  word  used  in  the  second  psalm 
was  the  word  used  in  that  chapter,  and  the  word 
used  in  the  Septuagint  was  the  same  as  they  used  in 
that  passage,  which  was  quoted  by  St.  Paul.  Again. 
"  And  let  all  the  messengers  of  God  pay  homage  to 
him,  and  of  these  messengers  the  Scripture  saith." 
Now  it  was  to  bo  observed,  that  here  the  words  were 
both  in  italics,  as  they  ought  to  be,  because  there 
were  no  words  corresponding  to  them  exactly  in  the 
original;  the  word  evidently  referred, as  it  appeared 
from  their  own  translation,  to  God;  but  they  chose 
to  vary  the  phrase  by  saying,  first,  "God  saith,"  and 
then  "  the  Scripture  saith,"  which  seemed  tjhim  an 
alteration  without  any  necessity.  Then  they  said, 
"and  of  these   messengers  the  Scripture  saith,  who 


maketh    tho 


messenger: 


and   flames  of 


lightning  his  ministers.*'  Jt  was  truly  astonishing 
to  find  such  a  translation  as  "  flames  of  lightning" 
given  to  the  words  '<  jtupoj  ty^oya,"  which  could  not. 
have  that  meaning.  It  might  be  said  that  was  what 
was  intended,  but  certainly  that  was  not  said.  They 
translated  "God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,  a 
sceptre  of  rectitude  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom," 
according  to  tho  received  translation,  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  true,  that  that  translation  was  right; 
but  there  was  this  observation  to  to  made  upon  it — 
that  they  had  introduced  in  the  modo  of  printing,  as 
it  stood  in  thpir  version.  *ho  word  "  ;>,••  as  a*  u 
were  not  a  translation  of  part  of  the  original  text, 
and  the  word  "God"  stood  there  as  a  translation 
from  the  original  text.  The  "is"  was  put  in  italics, 
as  if  it  were  no  part  of  the  original  text;  but  in  the 
original  there  wasnoverb  :  therefore,  if  at  all  named, 
it  should  not  have  been  put  in  italics,  as  a  word  not 
in  the  original,  but  as  supplied  by  the  translator  to 
make  up  the  text.  Having  in  the  first  part  translat- 
ed the  passage  "who  maketh  the  winds  his  messen- 
gers," they  said  at  the  end  "are  they  not  all  ser- 
vants?" Supposing  them  to  be  right  in  the  first 
instance,  in  translating  it  "winds  his  messengers," 
it  was  clear  they  ought  in  the  latter  part  to  have 
said,  "aro  they  not  all  ministering  winds"  (»,{ croup - 


yixa  rtfsiijiaYa),  to  be  consistent  with  themselves; 
at  any  rate,  if  they  thought  proper  to  change  the 
phrase,  and  translate  the  word  rivevftata  "winds" 
first,  and  servants,  they  should  have  translated  it 
"  ministering  spirits,"  which  would  have  the  sense  of 
servants,  hut  still  it  would  be  a  correct  transl; 
which  theirs  was  not.  He  had  taken  that  as  1 
cimen  of  the  whole  ;  he  had  looked  at  a  variety  of  the 
parts,  and  he  never  remembet  ed  to  have  seen  any  trans- 
lation which  could  be  considered  more  unsatisfactory, 
more  arbitrary,  more  fanciful,  more  silly,  and,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  more  false,  than  was  that  book;  and  he 
was  perfectly  certain,  that  Lady  Hewley  would  have 
thought  it  the  worst  calamity  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  her,  that  such  persons  should  be  considered 
tied  to  participate  in  her  charity,  professing  to 
call  themselves  "  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  Holy 
Gospel,"  who  would  give  their  sanction  to  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  work  as  that.  For  the  reasons  he 
had  assigned  she  would,  if  the  matter  had  been  duly 
explained  tu  her,  havo  seen  that  it  militated  against 
that  principle  which  the  defendant's  counsel  said  was 
the  principle  on  which  she  desired  her  charity  to  be 
administered — namely,  the  principle  of  free  discus- 
sion, without  creed,  and  by  appealing  only  to  the 
Scriptures  as  they  stood.  His  Honour" then  said,  he 
thought  it  clear,  that  no  stipend  ought  to  bo  conti- 
nued to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  nor  any  person  preaching 
the  doctrines  he  did  ;  and  it  was  also  clear  to  him 
that  the  charity  itself  could  not  be  administered  ac 
cording  to  the  intention  of  Lady  Hewley,  if  it  was 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
thought  as  he  did,  and  who  had  acted  as  he  had, 
There  was  110  evidence  whatever  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  any  thing  to 
with  tho  book,  more  than  assisting,  by  his  *  * 
who  were  the  fabricators  of  it ;  but  ho  was  quite 
certain  Lady  Hewley  never  would  have  thought  this 
book  contained  Christ's  Holy  Gospel.  Therefore, 
his  decree  must  declare,  that  no  persons  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  perron,  and  the  doc 
trine  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
were  entitled  to  participate  in  Lady  Hewley's  chari 
ty,  and  that  the  first  set  of  trustees  must  be  remov 
ed.  He  also  thought  it  was  sufficiently  manifest  tha 
this  lady  never  intended  that  there  should  be  trustees 
sort  to  administer  the  dealing  out  of  the 
funds  amongst  the  persons  who  wore  named  in 
first  deed,  and  trustees  of  a  second  sort  to  supi 
tend  the  hospital  which  contained  the  poor  alms 
men.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  all  the  trustees 
who  were  dissenters  and  denied  our  Saviour's  divine 


as  to  the  general  body  of  unitarians,  and  ho  had 
always  admired  that  passage  in  the  life  of  John 
Wesley,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  John  Fiimin,  who  was  a  unitarian;  but 
who,  it  appeared,  was  labouring  to  overcome  those 
difficulties  which  in  his  mind  were  insuperable — 
namely,  difficulties  with  regard  to  our  Saviour's  di- 
vine personality.  Wesley  had  always  spoken  of  him 
(Firmin)  as  a  unitarian  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  and  he  (the  Vice-chancellor),  for  one,  respect- 
ed Firmin  as  much  as  John  Wesley  could. 

Mr.  Pepvs  said  his  clients  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  a  letter  being  sent  to  his  Honour;  and  that, 
though  opposed  in  this  cause  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
ho  felt  himself  bound  to  state  that  he  considered  his 
learned  friend  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  had  not  made  use  of 
one  observation  in  the  course  of  his  arguments  to 
warrant  the  remark  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  in 
question. 


TUESDAY,  DEC.  24. 

The  Vice-chancellor,  on  entering  the  court  thi 
morning,  stated  that,  upon  returning  to  his  house 
last  night,  he  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  per 
whose  name  he  had  never  before  heard.  He 
considered  it  highly  improper  that  there  should  be 
any  statement  of  facts  made  to  a  judge  with  regard 

a  cause,  pending  tho  hearing  of  that  cause.  Thi 
letter  was  as  follows: — 

5ir, — I  hope  it  may  not  be  improper  for  a  stran 
ger  to  mention,  in  reference  to  Lady  Hewley's  cha 
rity,  that  unitarians,  at  limited  periods,  hold  the 
"  lance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  administer  that 
sacrament  in  their  places  of  public  worship  with  all 
the  solemnity  with  which  that  sacred  rite  is  perform- 
>d  in  the  established  church.  They  therefore  believe 
n  Cl.,;.i  J«™=  ,  on.l,  n.uugii  .ht;  oo  not  worship 
lim  as  a  God,  yet  they  honour  him  in  the  way  they 
ipprehend,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  he  ought  to 
be  honoured.  They,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
■---•ed  intolerance  of  Sir  E.  Sugden,  whose  bigotry 

zeal  have  ovrrcome  his  discretion,  are  Christians, 

aot  Christians  according  to  his  dogmas. 

[  am,  sir,  notwithstanding  his  scoff,  a  Unitarian 
Christian, 


"  Bognor,  23d  December,  1833." 

ow,  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
thing  in    the   observations  mado   by  Sir  E.  Sugden 

hich  could  justify  the  writing  of  such  a  letter.  He 
(the  Vice-chancellor)  had  never  expressed  any  opinion 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sensible  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

One  extreme  often  produces  another. — 
Those  who  separated  from  Friends,  formerly 
in  England  and  latterly  in  America,  while  they 
advocated  the  light  within,  undervalued  the  im- 
portance of  other  fundamental  doctrines.  Good 
effeets  have  resulted  from  those  disruptions. 
Many  superficial  self-confident  professors  went 
off,  and  the  sincere  adherents  to  the  society  were 
stimulated  lo  fresh  exertions,  in  propagating  it3 
principles  within  and  out  of  its  pale.  Essen- 
tial benefit  is  derived  from  sincere  enquiry 
after  truth,  both  doctrinal  and  experimental. 
The  perfect  Christian  doeth  the  Father's  will, 
and  is  thence  prepared  to  know  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  To  him  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom,  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  will 
be  revealed  by  the  Spirit.  It  is  his  delight  to 
peruse  the  record  of  those  sacred  truths  and 
to  meditate  thereon,  as  well  as  upon  the  law 
of  the  Lord  written  in  the  heart,  all  which  he 
finds  in  wonderful  harmony. 

In  controverting  the  heresies  of  unbelievers, 
we  have  need  to  guard  against  the  extreme  of 
making  religion  to  consist  in  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  An 
overweening  confidence  in  a  bare  doctrinal 
religion,  will  leave  its  possessor  in  a  dry,  bar- 
ren state,  and,  like  the  shell,  be  of  little  value 
when  the  kernel  is  wanting.  A  person  who 
has  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet 
lives  and  acts  according  to  the  law  written  in 
the  heart,  the  measure  of  divine  light  "which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
is  in  a  far  better  condition  than  the  letter- 
learned,  professing  Christian,  puffed  up  with 
head  knowledge,  but  an  enemy  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  the  humiliating  power  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  his  own  heart.  We  can  not  be  too 
grateful  for  the  preservation  of  the  Sacred 
Writinsrs,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  but  they  are  not  designed  to  exercise  a 
speculative  disposition,  nor  to  supersede  the 
immediate  revealing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  alone  the  soul  can  see  and  feel  it3 
corruptions,  receive  saving  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  experience  translation  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dear 
"  >n  of  God. 

No  experimental  witness  of  the  renovating 
efficacy  of  the  incorruptible  seed  and  word  of 
God  in  the  heart,  will  deny  the  doctrines  of 
Holy    Scripture,  unless   he   has   fallen   from 
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grace.  To  deny  those  doctrines,  and  at  the 
same  time  lay  claim  to  the  influence  of  that 
Spirit  which  dictated  them,  would  be  a  palpa- 
ble inconsistency,  furnishing  proof  that  the  de- 
ceptive transformations  of  Satan  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  pure  spirit  of  Christ.  Every 
regenerate  Christian  who  walks  in  the  light, 
will  honour  the  Lord  in  all  his  dispensations, 
and  in  all  the  means  provided  for  the  conver- 
sion and  furtherance  of  the  soul  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  Scriptures  of  truth  given  forth 
by  divine  inspiration,  he  cordially  embraces  as 
the  record  of  all  the  religious  principles  he  is 
bound  to  believe,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  dis- 
pensed through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  he  looks  as  the  rightful  inter 
preter  and  applier  of  those  fundamental  truths 
— the  great  agent  by  which  sin  is  discovered 
and  overcome — the  source  of  all  true  faith  by 
which  he  lays  hold  of  the  promises  and  the 
hope  of  the  gospel — in  fine,  his  converter, 
regenerator,  sanctifier  and  jusiifier — Christ 
within,  the  hope  of  glory,  bearing  witness  with 
his  spirit,  that  he  is  the  Lord's  ;  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  "  And  such  were 
some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God." 
"  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."  "  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 
For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 
The  spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spi- 
rits, that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  if 
children,  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ :  if  so  be  we  suffer  with  him 
that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together." — 
Again,  "  To  whom  God  would  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  which  is  Christ  in  you, 
the  hope  of  glory  :  whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  w' 
dom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  ;  where  unto  I  also  lab 
striving  according  to  his  working,  which 
worketh  in  me  mightily." — This  is  the  duty  of 
every  evangelist,  and  when  the  people 
brought  to  Christ  within  them,  and  obey  him 
as  he  appears  by  his  spirit  in  the  heart,  they 
will  believe  in  him  savingly,  both  in  what  he 
did  and  suffered  for  them  without  them,  and 
in  his  glorious  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  in  the  heavens,  our  holy  Redeem- 
er, Mediator,  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father. 
The  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sensible  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  insisted  on  by 
Joseph  Phipps,  as  they  have  olivuya  hcen  by 
every  sound  Quaker  since  the  origin  of  the 
society.     He  says —  S. 

"  The  religion  of  the  true  Christian  con 
9isteth  not  in  form,  but  substance,  and  ariseth 
not  from  the  activity  of  human  reason,  irna< 
gination,  or  opinion,  but  from  an  heartfelt 
sensation  of  divine  love  in  the  light  of  life 
Its  foundation  is  no  less  than  the  immediate 
administration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  This  shows  unto  man  what  his 
thoughts  arc,  wtttft  himself,  and  what  the 
Lord  is,  so  far  as  propetly  concerns  h 
opens  the  understanding,  and  directs  the  duly 


of  the  obedient ;  '  for  the  way  of  man  is  not 
n  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  di- 
rect his  steps.'  It  is  the  light  of  the  Lamb  which 
howeth  the  way  of  salvation  ;  the  one  great 
light  appointed  to  rule  the  day  or  spiritual 
dispensation  of  Christianity  ;  wherein  the 
nations  of  them  which  are  saved  must  tvalk. 

"  Men  in  their  natural  state  may,  by  read- 
ing and  study,  collect  abundance  of  notions 
concerning  the  Supreme  Deing;  but  as  light 
discovers  all  things,  yet  cannot  be  really 
known  but  by  its  own  appearance;  so  God, 
who,  in  the  most  perfect  and  superlative 
sense,  is  light,  can  only  be  truly  known  by 
his  own  immediate  manifestation.  What  is 
ordinarily  called  the  knowledge  of  God,  is 
but  a  scries  of  apprehensions  concerning  bis 
essence,  his  attributes,  and  his  providence  ; 
but  what  our  Saviour  called  so,  is  the  real 
experimental  sense  of  his  life.  '  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might,  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.'  Tiuly  to  know  him,  is  to  participate 
of  the  quickening  sense  of  his  life,  through 
the  communicated  influence  of  his  eternal 
spirit.  Thus  to  know  him,  is  to  partake  of 
the  new  covenant,  or  true  gospel  dispensation, 
for  therein  it  is  declared,  'They  shall  all 
know  me  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest 
of  them.'  Accordingly  the  living  Christian 
has  a  certain  sense  of  divine  life  in  his  own 
breast,  which  affords  him  instruction,  strength 
and  comfort,  in  such  a  manner,  as  he  waits 
in  faithfulness  upon  it,  that  he  is  under  no 
absolute  necessity  to  lean  upon  the  teachings 
of  other  men;  yet  when  they  come  in  a  degree 
of  the  same  life,  he  accepts  them  as  instru- 
mentally  from  God. 

"  This  life  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  very  soul 
of  Christianity;  without  which  the  best  forms 
and  highest  professions  are  but  as  members 
of  a  dead  body,  unavailable  and  unaccepta- 
ble. '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.' 
i  Because  I  live,'  saith  he,  '  ye  shall  live  also. 
At  that  day,  ye  shall  know,  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you.''  It  is 
because  he  lives  in,  and  communicates  of  his 
life  to  his  spiritual  followers,  that  they  live 
also.  Of  these  the  true  church,  the  adopted 
body  of  Christ,  under  all  denominations,  is 
composed.  These  alone  are  his  peculiar 
heritage,  or  clergy.  This  ecclesiastical  body 
of  Christ,  is.  a  living  body,  rendered  such  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  is  the  life 
common  to  all  his  true  members.  By  his 
vital  influence  he  communicates  a  living  sense 
of  truth  to  them,  inclines  them  to  himself, 
and  inspires  them  both  with  the  desire  and 
power  of  obedience,  and  as  they  advance 
faithfulness,  he  favours  them  with  increasing 
tastes  of  divine  grace  and  love,  the  savour  of 
the  holy  unction,  and  the  indwelling  virtue 
and  glory  of  his  heavenly  presence.  '  There 
is  one  body  and  one  spirit.'  Was  there  not 
one  and  the  same  spirit  throughout  the  whole 
church,  it  could  not  be  one  body,  nor  a  I 
ing  body.  '  Non  potest  vivcre  corpus  Chr 
nisi  de  spiritu  Christ i,'  saith  Augustine;  the 
body  of  Christ  cannot  lire  but  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  He  who  partakes  not  of  the  same 
spirit  with  the  head,  is  no  Hue  member  of  the 


body.  His  spiritual  influence  is  the  precious 
blood,  or  spring  of  life  which  renders  all  his 
members  living,  and  what  gives  life  gives  a 
sense  of  that  life;  but  though  their  life  is 
most  surely  known  to  themselves,  it  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  from  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  remain  unquickened  by  it;  and  hence 
ariseth  all  their  opposition  to  it. 

"  We  are  all  by  nature  strangers  to  this 
vine  life,  and  we  cannot  by  any  means  ob- 
tain it  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  of  man's  ac- 
quirement, but   God's   communication  ;  and 

far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  most  learned, 
as  of  the  most  illiterate.  It  is  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  (in  their  own  eyes)  and  re- 
vealed to  those  who  are  as  babes  (to  the 
world's  wisdom.)  It  is  not  the  high  learned, 
but  the  humble  that  God  teaches,  and  the 
meek  that  he  guides  in  the  paths  of  truth 
and  judgment.  Every  one's  eye  therefore 
ought  to  be  humbly  to  God  alone,  and  not  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  wise,  the  scribe,  the  dis- 
puter  of  this  wotld;  for  God  hath,  by  the 
powerful  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  gospel 
dispensation,  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  Yet  so  fond  is  the  world  of  its  own 
wisdom,  that  it  has  in  great  measure  de- 
truded the  cross  of  Christ,  and  true  spiritual 
religion,  and  erected  and  supported  this  idol 
in  its  room.  After  this  image  the  world  has 
wondered,  and  indeed  it  hath  been  a  means 
wonderfully  to  blind,  ensnare  and  deceive  its 
worshippers,  whose  faith  stands  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God,  and 
is  therefore  the  reverse  of  the  faith  of  the 
gospel. 

"  From  a  due  consideration  of  the  debased 
and  corrupt  state  of  mankind,  since  the  fall, 
and  of  the  great  and  good  end  of  their  crea- 
tion, it  must  evidently  appear,  that  regenera- 
tion hath  ever  been  the  one  thing  needful  ;  a 
work  essential  for  all  to  experience.  And  as 
the  birth  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  brought  forth 
by  any  thing  but  the  spirit,  so  it  must  also  be 
preserved  in  its  growth  and  accomplishment 
by  the  spirit.  Hence  the  abiding,  or  indwell- 
ing of  the  spirit  remains  to  be  of  absolute 
necessity  to  the  regenerate,  that  as  their  souls 
are  quickened  into  the  divine  life  by  it,  they 
may  continue  to  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being  as  Christians  therein,  and  be  sustained 
in  a  spiritual  union,  and  blessed  communion 
with  their  Maker." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE    PRIMITIVE    FRIENDS. 

The  present  day  is  one  of  much  religious 
enquiry,  and  a  latitude  is  taken  in  the  discus- 
sion of  serious  BuUjocts  which  was  unknown 
in  former  years.  That  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  rest  upon  an  impregnable  basis 
cannot  be  doubled  by  those  who  have  examin- 
ed them  with  serious  and  impartial  minds, 
there  is  therefore  nothing  to  fear  for  them 
from  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Whether  the 
effect  of  religious  discussion  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  freely  engage  in  it,  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial,  appears  to  me  much  moie  doubt- 
ful. If  it  be  entered  upon  in  a  proper  spirit, 
which  of  course  includes  a  due  sense  of  the 
solemn    nature  of  the    subjects  involved,  it 


may  be  the  means  of  correcting  errors  in 
opinion,  and  of  leading  to  a  more  j'jst  ap- 
prehension of  the  doctrinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  in  the  warmth  of  argument  the 
mind  is  apt  to  be  drawn  from  that  calm  and 
settled  state  which  is  proper  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  too  often  the  anxiety  to  defend  a 
favourite  sentiment  induces  persons  to  go  to 
lengths  which,  in  moments  of  cool  reflection, 
the  judgment  of  truth  does  not  sanction.  Our 
business  lies  more  in  practical  obedience  to 
the  requisitions  of  religion,  than  in  canvass- 
ing its  doctrines,  and  those  who  possess  but 
little  critical  acumen  or  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  latter,  may  be  deeply  experienc- 
ed in  that  which  constitutes  the  very  marrow 
and  essence  of  the  whole  business. 

One  of  the  effects  produced  by  'his  gene- 
ral disposition  for  enquiry,  is  to  enlist  the 
heads  of  young  people  in  religious  discussion 
without  producing  a  change  of  heart — to  store 
them  with  opinions,  while  the  renovating 
power  of  truth  is  little  known  or  thought  of. 
It  mostly  happens,  where  this  is  the  case, 
that  such  persons  become  notional — think 
they  have  seen  further  than  those  who  pre- 
ceded them— and  that  the  liberal  and  correct 
views  of  this  enlightened  age,  have  removed 
many  of  the  contracted  and  sectarian  opi- 
nions which  formerly  obtained.  This  makes 
way  for  innovations,  slight  at  first  it  is  true, 
and  softened  by  the  agreeable  epithet  of  im- 
provements, and  although  no  essential  article 
of  faith  may  be  materially  affected  in  the 
commencement,  yet  successive  improvements 
produce  so  great  a  change,  that  at  last  few  of 
the  original  features  remain  unaltered. 

The  progress  of  this  fondness  for  novelty, 
has    produced    no   inconsiderable   departure 

from     uncic.it     QuaUorUm ono     by     one     its 

original  and  simple  characteristics  have  been 
fritteied  away,  until,  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
its  modern  professors,  it  has  lost  much  that 
was  held  sacred  by  our  ancestors.  The  po- 
sition in  which  its  members  have  been  placed 
by  the  rocent  schism  has  had  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  attachment  of  some  to  those 
points  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Chris- 
tian sects,  and  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  those 
who  embraced  principles  of  infidelity.  On 
this  side  great  caution  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary, lest  having  nobly  and  fearlessly  contend- 
ed for  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel  against 
the  rude  assaults  of  unbelievers,  wc  should 
suffer  our  zeal  against  them  and  their  false  pre- 
tences to  the  guidance  of  the  light  of  Christ, 
to  diminish  our  tespect  for  this  fundamental 
doctrine,  and  settle  down  in  a  dry  and  formal 
religion  which,  though  sound  in  its  articles  of 
faith,  wants  the  life  and  substance  which  alone 
can  give  it  efficiency.  1  wish  to  encourage  every 
good  work,  and  that  Friends  should  be  awa- 
kened to  the  importance  of  religious  educa- 
tion, of  frequently  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  giving  their  children  every 
proper  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge— but  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
put  them  in  the  place  of  vital  religion,  and 
conclude  that  our  activity  in  these  commend- 
able duties  will  release  us  from  the  obligation 
to  take  up  and  bear  the  daily  cross,  and,  by 
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submission  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, to  learn  of  him  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart.  It  is  much  easier  to  be  active  in 
outward  performances,  than  to  sit  alone  and 
keep  silence,  to  bear  the  yoke  in  secret  and 
put  our  mouths  in  the  dust;  but  whatever 
may  be  our  zeal  and  activity  in  the  former, 
unless  we  are  brought  to  the  experience  of 
this  humiliating  process,  we  never  can  attain 
to  any  thing  worth  the  name  of  religion. 

We  have  seen  the  evil  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  want  of  proper  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  while 
we  deplore  the  sad  desolations  which  it  has 
produced,  a  laudable  desire  is  excited  to 
guard  the  rising  generation,  now,  and  for  the 
future,  against  such  lamentable  ignorance. 
The  attempt  is  a  worthy  one,  but  care  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  do  not  lay  too  much  stress  on 
human  acquirements  and  disparage  the  ope- 
rations of  that  blessed  spirit  which  teacheth 
as  never  man  taught. 

If  the  fruits  produced  by  the  profession  of 
Quakerism  are  any  test  of  its  genuineness 
and  worth,  we  shall  find  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  that  which  distinguished  our  primi- 
tive Friends.  At  no  period  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Society  has  there  been  more 
fervent  piety  and  godly  zeal,  more  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christ;  more  uniform 
consistency  of  life  and  conversation,  nor 
greater  success  in  promulgating  the  gospel, 
than  in  the  days  of  the  first  Friends.  They 
were  a  plain,  honest,  self-denying  people, 
little  in  love  with  the  world  or  its  riches  and 
honours  and  the  world  as  little  in  love  with 
them.  Sincere  in  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  anxious  above  all  other 
things  to  see  it  prosper,  they  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficed domestic  cuinfoit,  time,  property,  and 
life  itself,  to  promote  this  great  end.  It  is 
true,  their  undeviating  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  comply,  even  in  small  matters,  with  the 
prevailing  customs  and  opinions,  subjected 
(hem  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  and  rigidness, 
and  gave  them  a  rough  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  their 
faithfulness  and  integrity  made  way  for  them, 
gradually  overcame  the  prejudices  of  their 
opponents,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  many 
to  receive  and  believe  the  testimony  they 
bore. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Quakerism,  as  they  held 
them,  produced  such  blessed  fruits,  trained 
up  souls  for  heaven,  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands,  and 
in  a  word,  made  the  Society  as  a  city  set  on 
a  hill  that  could  not  be  hid,  so  that  others, 
beholding  its   good  works,  glorified  God  on 

those  doctrines,  and  a  persevering  effort  to 
imitate  that  example,  would  be  a  happy  means 
of  raising  us  from  the  lethargy  and  degene- 
racy into  which  we  have  sunk,  and  restoring 
the  original  dignity  and  fervour  of  the  body. 
We  must  go  back  to  first  principles  and  prac- 
tices if  ever  we  recover  our  spiritual  health 
and  vigour, — let  us  beware  how  we  try  any 
of  the  new  schemes  which  human  wisdom 
may  devise  as  a  readier  mode  for  obtaining 
this   desirable  end  ;    for,  like   the   nostrums 
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of  an  ignorant  empiric,  they  will  but  destroy  the 
vital  energies  of  the  constitution  and  leave  Us 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility  and  disease. 
Old  fashioned  Quakerism,  such  as  Fox  and 
Barclay  and  Edmundson  and  Gratton  preach- 
ed and  lived  in,  1  believe,  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  pure  Christianity  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  to  this,  unadulterated  with 
modern  refinements  and  speculations,  the 
Society  of  Friends  must  again  rally,  if  its 
usefulness  and  identity  are  preserved, — no 
intermediate  measures — no  terms  of  compro- 
mise— no  alliance  with  the  world,  however 
specious  in  its  pretext,  will  answer  our  pur- 
pose— they  are  fatal  in  their  consequences, 
and  if  pursued  will  result  in  the  loss  of  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  have  already 
been  presented  with  biographical  notices  of 
two  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  our  Society, 
and  it  is  designed  to  commence  shortly  with 
a  similar  account  of  George  Whitehead.  To 
the  example  and  spirit  of  these  men,  as  exhi- 
bited in  their  lives,  I  would  earnestly  solicit 
the  close  attention  of  Friends  at  the  present 
day — it  may  enable  some  to  detect  the  strong 
contrast  which  their  oxen  conduct  and  manner 
of  life  presents  to  what  Quakerism  then  was, 
and  perhaps  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of 
"  enquiring  for  the  old  paths  and  seeking  out 
the  former  ways,"  instead  of  pursuing  the 
broad  and  devious  course  into  which  a  false 
liberality  has  betrayed  them. 

Before  commencing  the  biography  of  George 
Whitehead,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  traits  of 
Quakerism,  as  delineated  by  William  Penn, 
and  also  some  exhortations  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of 
his  brethren  whom  "  the  unlawful  love  of 
lawful  things,"  had  lulled  into  a  state  of  self- 
indulgence  and  apathy.  The  importance  of 
the  matter,  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  sen- 
timents and  the  earnestness  of  the  expostula- 
tion, challenge  the  most  serious  and  devout 
perusal.     He  says — 

"  And  now.  Friends,  you  that  profess  to 
walk  in  the  way  this  blessed  man  [George 
Fox]  was  sent  of  God  to  turn  us  into,  suffer 
[  beseech  you  the  word  of  exhortation,  as 
well  fathers  as  children,  and  elders  as  young 
men.  The  glory  of  this  day,  and  foundation 
of  the  hope  that  has  not  made  us  ashamed 
since  we  were  a  people,  you  know  is  that 
blessed  principle  of  light  and  life  of  Christ, 
which  we  profess,  and  direct  all  people  to, as 
the  great  instrument  and  agent  of  man's  con- 
version to  God:  it  was  by  this  we  were  first 
touched,  and  effectually  enlightened,  as  to 
our  inward' state  ;  which  put  us  upon  the  con- 
sideration ol  our  latter  end,  causing  us  to  set 
the  Lord  before  our  eyes,  and  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  might  apply  our  hearts  to  wis- 
dom. In  that  day  we  judged  not  after  the 
sight  of  the  eye,  or  after  the  hearing  of  the 
ear;  but  according  to  the  light  and  sense  this 
blessed  principle  gave  us  we  judged  and 
acted  in  reference  to  things  and  persons,  our- 
selves and  others,  yea,  towards  God  our 
Maker.  P'or  being  quickened  by  it  in  our 
inward  man,  we  could  easily  discern  the  dif- 
ference of  things,  and  feel  what  was  right, 
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and  what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit,  and 
what  not,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and 
civil  concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of  the 
fellowship  of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that  our 
fellowship  stood.  In  this  we  desired  to  have 
a  sense  one  of  another,  acted  towards  one 
another  and  all  men  in  love,  faithfulness,  and 
fear. 

"  In  the  feeling  of  the  motions  of  this  prin- 
ciple we  drew  near  to  the  Lord,  and  waited 
to  be  prepared  by  it,  that  we  might  feel  those 
drawings  and  movings,  before  we  approached 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  or  opened  our  mouths  in 
ministry.  And  in  our  beginning  and  ending 
with  this,  stood  our  comfort,  service,  and 
edification.  And  as  we  ran  faster,  or  fell 
short,  we  made  burdens  for  ourselves  to  bear; 
our  services  finding  in  ourselves  a  rebuke, 
instead  of  an  acceptance  ;  and  in  lieu  of  'Well 
done,'  '  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands  V 

"  In  that  day  we  were  an  exercised  people, 
our  very  countenances  and  deportment  de- 
clared it.  Care  for  others  was  then  much  upon 
us,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  especially  the  young 
convinced.  Often  had  we  the  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  our  neighbours,  rela 
tions,  and  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
strangers  also:  we  were  in  travail  for  one  an 
other's  preservation;  not  seeking,  but  shun 
ning  occasions  of  any  coldness  or  misunder- 
standing, treating  one  another  as  those  that 
believed  and  felt  God  present;  which  kept 
ourconversation  innocent,  serious,  and 
ty,  guarding  ourselves  against  the  cares  and 
friendships  of  the  world.  We  held  the  truth 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits 
or  after  our  own  will  and  affections.  They 
were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjection 
somuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew 
us,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own 
disposal,  to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do 
what  we  list,  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty 
stood  in  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  of  truth; 
and  no  pleasure,  no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favour 
could  draw  us  from  this  retired,  strict,  and 
watchful  frame.  We  were  so  far  from  seek- 
ing occasions  of  company,  that  we  avoided 
them  what  we  could,  pursuing  our  own  busi- 
ness with  moderation,  instead  of  meddling 
with  other  people's  unnecessarily. 

"  Our  words  were  few  and  savoury,  our 
looks  composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole 
deportment  very  observable.  True  it  is,  that 
this  retired  and  strict  sort  of  life  from  the 
liberty  of  the  conversation  of  the  world,  ex- 
posed us  to  the  censures  of  many,  as  humour- 
ists, conceited,  and  self-j-ighteous  persons, 
&c.  But  it  was  our  preservation  from  many 
snares,  to  which  others  were  continually  ex- 
posed. 

"  I  cannot  forget  the  humility  and  chaste 
zeal  of  that  day.  O  how  constant  at  meet 
ings,  how  retired  in  them,  how  firm  to  truth'; 
life,  as  well  as  truth's  principles,  and  how 
entire  and  united  in  our  communion,  as  in- 
deed became  those  that  profess  one  head, 
even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ! 

"  This  being  the  testimony  and  example 
the  man  of  God  before  mentioned  was  sent 
to  declare  and  leave  amongst  us,  and  we  hav 


ing  embraced  the  same  as  the  merciful  visita- 
tion of  God  to  us,  the  word  of  exhortation 
at  this  time  is,  that  we  continue  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  this  testimony  with  all  Zealand 
integrity,  and  so  much  the  more  by  how  much 
the  day  draweth  near." 


'  Still  trace  tlie  p:uh  \\  hi.li 

Still  lend  their  garden  bower, 
And  call  them  back,  the  holy  dead, 
To  each  lone  hour." 
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Yes !  to  the  lone,  the  quiet  hours  of  life, 

Call  back  the  parted  spirits.     Visit,  then, 

The  place  their  footsteps  traced  in  other  times. 

Oh!  there  are  some,  who  trod  the  earth  awhile, 

Whose  life  seemed  linltfid  with  nnrs,  that  passed  away 

Even  as  the  morning  dew — and  where  are  they  ? 

They  tread  the  courts  of  heaven,  have  passed  within, 

The  blest  enclosure,  while  the  home  of  earth, 

Which  knew  them  once,  is  desolate  and  lone  ! 

Others  may  gather  round  that  hearth,  and  home, 

And  with  the  cares,  the  cumbering  cares,  of  earth, 

May  e'en  awhile  forget,  that  from  our  home, 

The  best  beloved  of  earth  hath  passed  away — 

Not  to  the  lonely  hours  of  life  alone, 

Will  thoughts  of  these  return,  but  in  the  stir, 

And  hurry  of  the  world,  and  e'en  when  mirth 

Surrounds  us,  and  the  happy  laughing  brow 

Of  childhood  warns  us,  that  'tis  we  alone 

Who  feel  such  desolation  of  the  heart — 

And  then  the  prayer  arises,  that  for  them 

The  earth  may  long  be  beautiful,  that  death 

May  make  no  inroads  on  their  loved  of  earth ! 

Oh  !  cloud  not  childhood's  brow,  and  tell  it  not 

Of  sorrow's  touches,  for  to  them,  alas  ! 

Full  soon  'twill  come. 

But  join  the  happy  circle,  mingle  in, 

Their  schemes  of  pleasure,  and  awhile  forget 

That  the  destroying  angel  ever  crossed 

Your  path  of  happiness.     But,  in  the  lone 

And  quiet  hour  of  eve,  apart  from  all, 

Then  call  the  parted  spirit  to  our  home. 
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William  Salter  having  ceased  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  at  this  office  for  the  receipt 
of  subscriptions  and  the  distribution  of  the 
paper,  George  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
to  the  station,  as  appears  by  the  heading  to 
the  present  number.  Consequently  all  com 
munications  relating  to  subscriptions  and  pay 
ments  to  "The  Friend,"  it  is  requested  may 
be  addressed  to  him. 


Proposals  by  William  Brown,  of  Philadel 
phia,  for  publishing  by  subscription,  an  En 
quiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the 
Principles  of  Christianity,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  philosophical  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  defended  ;  with  observations  on  some  of 
the  causes  of  War,  and  on  some  of  its  ef- 
fects.    By  Jonathan  Dymond. 

Conditions. — This  celebrated  work 
strongly  recommended  to  the  patronage  of 
all  the  friends  of  peace:  it  contains  about 
two  hundred  pages  octavo,  and  will  be  print- 
ed on  a  fine  paper,  with  a  new  type,  and  del' 
vered  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents,  in  paper  covers. 


We  have  copied  the  foregoing  with  a  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  pub- 
lication. At  different  times  we  have  inserted 
extracts  from  another  work  of  acknowledged 
literary  reputation  by  the  same  author,  his 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,"  &c. 
The  "Enquiry"  appeared  some  yeais  prior 
to  the  Essays,  and  is  not  inferior  in  vigour 
and  clearness  of  argument  and  elucidation. 
The  subject  of  war,  and  its  incompatibility 
with  Christian  principles,  is  discussed  in  the 
spirit  of  enlightened  philosophy,  and  brought 
home  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  men, 

n  a  variety  of  fcrms,  and  in  a  style  peculiar- 
ly attractive.  We  may  add,  that  a  nobleman, 
of  high  rank  and  distinction  as  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  expressed  candidly  his  opi- 

,  after  liaving  lead  the  treatise,  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  that  it 
was  to  him  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  work 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen,  and  spoke  of 
t  as  a  masterly  production  of  a  Christian 
mind. 

We  understand  the  book  will  be  printed 
and  on  sale  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  ap- 
proaching yearly  meeting,  when  those  inclin- 
ed to  purchase  either  for  their  own  use  or  for 
distribution,  may  be  supplied. 


The  present  number  closes  the  Review  of 
sese's  reply  to  Cox's  "Quakerism  not 
Christianity."  We  take  the  occasion  to  men- 
tion, that  in  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  Dr.  Reese,  he  says,  "  I  have  written 
and  published  this  reply  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  and  my 
paramount  motive  has  been  to  do  good.  If 
I  can  only  dispose  of  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses, this  is  all  1  desire."  We  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will,  at  least,  not  be 
disappointed  in  this  moderate  expectation, 
and  that  Friends  will  not  be  backward  in 
helping  forward  the  sale,  assuredly  believing 
that  they  will  be  fully  compensated  for  the 
price  on  a  perusal  of  the  book.  Copies  may 
be  had  of  Nathan  Kite,  No.  50,  North  Fourth 
street. 


The  treasurer  of  Haverford  School  Asso- 
ciation acknowledges  the  receipt  of  ten 
dollars  from  D.  L.  as  a  donation  to  the  insti- 
tution. 


Departed  this  life,  at  her  residence  in  East  Brad- 
ford, Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  third  mo.  1834,  our  ancient  friend  Jane  Cope, 
widow  of  AbiahCope,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age, 
having  been  an  acceptable  minister  in  our  Society 
ahout  fifty  years. 

on  the  3d  of  second  mo.,  Rachel,  wife  of 

Joseph  Cope,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

Both  members  of  Bradford  monthly  and  particu- 
lar meeting. 

of  the  same  place,  the  15th  of  second  mo., 

Hays  Cope,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Cope,  in  the 
8lh  year  of  his  age. 
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From  the  "  New  York  Observer." 
NOTES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY,  &c. 
NO.  III. 

SWITZERLAND. 

This  country,  though  small  in  extent,  ex- 
hibits every  diversity  of  natural  scenery  and 
of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation.  Divided 
as  it  is  into  twenty-two  cantons,  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  government  and  laws,  it  pos- 
sesses few  characteristics  equally  applicable  to 
its  entire  population.  There  is  too  a  great 
variety  of  language,  from  the  pure  German 
through  various  shades  to  a  corrupted  dialect 
quite  unintelligible  to  a  German  ear.  The 
language  of  several  cantons  is  French,  and  of 
others  Italian.  Religion  is  established  by  law, 
and  its  ministers  paid  by  the  government. 
Nine  cantons  ate  exclusively  catholic,  six  are 
reformed,  and  seven  divided  between  the  two. 
In  most  of  the  cantons  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blished church  is  not  allowed,  and  in  some  has 
been  the  object  of  violent  persecution.  There 
is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  protestant 
and  catholic  cantons.  In  the  one  the  people 
are  generally  educated,  industrious,  and  en- 
terprising, civil  in  their  manners,  and  well 
supplied  with  the  means  of  living.  In  the 
other  you  find  ignorance,  poverty,  and  debase- 
ment. The  catholic  religion  is  more  strictly,  or 
rather  more  universally  observed  here  than 
even  in  Italy.  The  churches  are  filled  at  mass, 
and  the  people  evince  a  strong  attachment  to 
their  belief. 

The  protestantism  of  Switzerland,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  to  a  great  extent  merely  nominal 
Every  young  person  on  arriving  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  confirmed,  and  becomes  a  commu 
nicant  whatever  may  be  his  character.  Not 
to  do  this  is  disreputable — of  course  the 
whole  population  belong  to  the  church,  and 
there  is  no  distinction  between  it  and  thi 
world. 

In  the  canton  Vaud  dissent  is  not  tolerated, 
and  a  few  years  since  many,  both  ministers 
and  laymen,  were  expelled  from  the  canton 
and  some  imprisoned,  for  holding  religious 
meetings   and   preaching   the   truth    plainly 


Happily  however  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  Nearly  a  hundred  ministers  have  been 
converted,  and  probably  in  no  part  of  Switz- 
erland is  there  so  much  evangelical  piety  or 
so  much  exertion  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christ  as  here.  Thus,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to 
praise  God,  and  the  remainder  thereof  he  has 
restrained. 

In  the  canton  of  Geneva,  the  national  church 

Socinian,  and  its  ministers  are  prohibited' 
from  preaching  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Va- 
cant parishes  are  supplied  by  the  choice  of 
the  whole  body  of  clergy,  and  have  no  voice  in 
choosing  a  pastor.  Dissent  is  allowed,  but  it 
is  followed  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  There 
are  at  Geneva  two  dissenting  churches  of 
evangelical  Christians  who  have  able  and  de- 
voted pastors.  They  are  called  Momiers  and 
treated  with  contempt.  Not  long  since,  fami- 
ies  of  the  established  church  declined  all  pub- 
ic recognition  of  their  dissenting  relatives 
through  fear  of  disgrace.  Yet  Geneva  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  canton  in  Switz- 
erland. Vital  religion  is  without  doubt  mak- 
ing great  progress  here,  and  the  evangelical 
churches  are  doing  much  to  spread  the  truth. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  number  of 
pious  young  men  have  been  sent  out  by  them 
to  distribute  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  France. 
Many  thousands  of  books  have  thus  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  much  good  effected  by  their  in- 
strumentality. The  piety  which  I  witnessed 
at  Geneva,  was  of  a  deep  and  decided  cha- 
racter. It  admitted  no  compromise  with  or 
conformity  to  the  world  :  it  partook  largely 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  people  and  urged  them 
forward  fearlessly  in  the  path  of  duty. 

The  theological  school  of  the  Evangelical 
Society,  is  under  the  direction  of  able  pro- 
fessors, and  promises  to  prosper  and  be  the 
means  of  great  good.  It  had  in  October  last 
twelve  students.  There  is  also  an  institution 
lately  commenced  for  the  partial  education  of 
pious  young  men  for  subordinate  stations  of 
usefulness.  It  has  about  fourteen  scholars, 
several  of  whom  have  been  very  useful  as 
Col-porteurs,  (distributers  of  Bibles.)  The 
following  facts  were  stated  to  me  by  a  friend 
at  Geneva. 

There  is  a  village  in  a  very  retired  valley  of 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  between  Chambeny 
and  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  people  are  catho- 
lics, and  do  not  know  how  to  read.  Children 
are  sometimes  sent  from  it  to  Geneva,  to  be- 
come chimney-sweeps  and  engage  in  other  low 
employments.  A  boy  of  this  sort  having  lived 
at  Geneva  and  learned  how  to  read,  on  his 
return  communicated  his  knowledge  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. The  latter  had  a  very  strong  de- 
sire to  obtain  and  to  read  the  Bible,  of  which 


he  had  heard  as  the  word  of  God.  After  many 
fruitless  endeavours  to  find  one,  he  one  day 
enquired  of  a  stranger,  who  was  passing 
through  the  village,  if  he  had  a  Bible.  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  snd  was  induced 
for  a  small  sum  to  part  with  it.  The  youth 
overjoyed,  read  it  with  avidity,  found  the  way 
of  salvation  and  peace  in  believing  in  Jesus. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  and  ceased  to  attend  the  mass. 
The  priest  of  the  parish  discovering  this,  came 
to  him  and  demanded  the  book,  threatening 
him  with  eternal  damnation  if  he  did  not  re- 
nounce his  heresy.  The  young  man,  not  yet 
confirmed  in  his  sentiments,  and  urged  by  his 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  priest,  at  length  yield- 
ed and  surrendered  his  Bible.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  he  felt  very  miserable,  and  his 
reflections  on  what  he  had  read,  convinced 
him  more  fully  of  the  truth,  and  made  him 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  obtain  another  Bi- 
ble. Two  years  he  prayed  in  secret  for  such 
a  treasure,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  appli- 
ed to  a  family  travelling  through  the  place  to 
aid  him  in  this  respect.  They  had  no  Bible 
with  them,  but  were  so  much  interested  in  him 
that  they  wrote  to  a  friend  to  send  one  to  him, 
which  he  received.  He  now  resolved  to  keep 
it  concealed  from  every  one.  This  he  did  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  his  mother  was  taken 
sick,  and  he  to  enlighten  and  comfort  her 
mind,  read  repeatedly  portions  of  scripture  to 
her.  She  was  highly  interested,  and  in  her 
simplicity  told  the  priest  what  blessed  words 
her  son  had  read  to  her.  The  priest  took  an 
opportunity  when  the  young  man  was  absent, 
and  came  to  the  house  determined  to  seize  the 
Bible.  It  was  kept  in  a  private  closet,  secured 
by  a  lock,  but  the  key  had  that  day  accident- 
ally been  left  in  the  room.  The  priest  by  this 
means  obtained  and  carried  oflf  the  book. 
Again  deprived  of  his  precious  treasure,  he 
waited  some  time  in  anxious  uncertainty  what 
to  do.  At  length  he  determined  to  go  to 
Chambeny  and  make  known  the  theft  to  the 
police.  He  did  so.  The  magistrates  could 
not  refuse  to  hear  his  complaint,  but  were  un- 
willing to  inculpate  a  priest;  finally,  however, 
they  informed  him  that  he  had  committed  a 
crime,  but  that  in  consideration  of  his  office, 
he  would  only  be  obliged  to  pay  about  fifteen 
dollars.  Thus  the  priest  was  punished,  but  the 
young  man  neither  got  his  Bible  nor  any  re- 
muneration. 

A  considerable  time  after  the  family  receiv- 
ed a  report  of  the  death  of  another  son  who 
had  lived  near  Berne.  The  priest  required  a 
regular  certificate  of  the  fact  of  his  death, 
before  he  could  pray  for  the  release  of  his  soul 
from  purgatory,  and  after  having  written  in 
vain,  he  advised  this  son  to  go  and  ascertain 
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the  particulars.  Gladly  did  he  consent,  for  he 
hoped  by  the  means  in  some  way  to  get  a  Bi- 
ble. On  his  way  he  visited  Chamberry  to  pro- 
cure a  passport  from  the  governor,  and  inform 
him  of  his  object.  The  governor  was  so  much 
interested  in  his  account,  that  he  told  him  in 
case  he  should  obtain  a  Bible,  it  would  be  lia- 
ble to  be  seized  at  the  custom  house  on  his 
return  into  Savoy, — to  prevent  which  he  di- 
rected him  to  seal  it  up  and  address  it  to  him- 
self (the  governor)  in  order  to  secure  it  from 
being  examined.  He  proceeded,  obtained  the 
necessary  evidence,  and  then  in  the  street  of 
Berne,  enquired  where  he  could  buy  a  Bible, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  for  a  long  time  saved 
a  small  sum  every  week.  His  enquiries  were 
answered  with  mockery.  He  was  told  that 
Bibles  were  not  sold  at  Berne,  but,  if  he  would 
go  to  Geneva,  he  would  find  them  in  abund- 
ance. He  asked  where  in  Geneva  he  should 
apply,  and  was  told  that  if  he  would  ring  the 
bell  of  any  house  in  the  Pre  l'Eveque  (a  small 
public  square  just  without  the  city)  he  would 
find  Bibles  enough.  He  immediately  set  off 
for  Geneva,  and  on  his  arrival,  before  entering 
the  city,  he  went  to  the  place  designated  and 
rang  the  bell  of  the  first  house  he  saw.  It 
happened  to  be  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Malan,  but 
the  porter,  when  the  young  man  asked  for  a 
Bible,  judging  from  his  shabby  appearance 
that  he  was  an  impostor,  charged  him  with 
wanting  it  to  sell,  repulsed  him  and  shut  the 
gate  on  him.  At  this  moment  a  boy  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  pious  family  was  passing, 
and  seeing  the  harsh  treatment  and  apparent 
distress  of  the  man,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  inforn.ed  him  that  his  sister  had 
Bibles,  and  conducted  him  home.  It  was  a 
frosty  morning,  he  was  thinly  clad  and  blue 
with  cold.  Miss  W.  on  seeing  him,  asked 
him  to  come  to  the  fire;  but  he  replied  there 
is  something  which  I  want  more  than  fire.  1 
want  a  Bible.  Can  you  give  me  one  ?  I  long 
to  hold  in  my  hands  again  that  blessed  book. 
A  Bible  was  brought  and  handed  to  him.  He 
was  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  cried  abundantly, 
and  turned  with  the  greatest  readiness  to  many 
passages  which  had  given  him  consolation,  and 
to  others  which  were  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrines.  He  showed  a  great  familiarity  with 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  yet  he  had 
never  had  any  instruction,  and  Miss  W.  was 
the  first  Christian  he  had  ever  seen.  She  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him,  gave  him  such 
advice  and  instruction  as  she  could,  and  wrote 
down  many  references  to  such  texts  as  were 
suited  to  his  case.  She  made  up  a  bundle 
with  a  Bible,  tracts,  &,c,  directed  it  to  the 
governor  of  Chamberry,  and  dismissed  him 
rejoicing  to  his  native  mountains.  A  year  and 
a  half  had  elapsed  since  this  occurred,  but 
nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  him.  This 
anecdote  shows  the  spirit  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, and  on  the  other  hand  the  power  of 
the  truth  of  God  and  the  influences  of  his 
spirit. 

Conversions  from  the  catholic  faith  are  not 
uncommon  in  Switzerland,  but  they  are  usually 
followed  by  bitter  persecution.  A  young  lady 
of  Geneva  was  recently  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  by  the  faithful  attentions  of 
a  female  friend.     Her  father  was  very  much 


enraged,  and  after  trying  various  means  to 
change  her  views,  he  carried  her  by  night  to 
a  convent  and  left  her,  ignorant  where  she 
was.  He  had,  as  he  supposed,  deprived  her 
of  all  her  books,  the  Bible  included,  but  she 
was  accustomed  to  carry  Clarke  on  the  Pro- 
mises in  her  pocket,  and  this  was  not  disco- 
vered. It  was  her  consolation  in  her  confine- 
ment, and  at  length  the  sisters,  despairing  of 
convincing  her  or  inducing  her  to  submit  to  the 
catholic  worship,  informed  her  father  that  fur- 
ther effort  was  useless.  She  is  now  with  her 
family,  but  under  the  severest  restrictions, 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  an 
attendant. 

In  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  a  catholic  priest 
was  lately  converted,  and  began  zealously  to 
preach  the  g03pel  to  his  people.  Anxious  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  the  Bible,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  bishop  for  permission  to  distribute 
the  word  of  God  amongst  them.  He  was  put 
off  for  some  time,  but  finally,  when  he  pressed 
the  request,  the  bishop  issued  an  order  that 
the  Bible  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  priest,  how- 
ever, disregarding  the  decree,  is  much  engaged 
in  circulating  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  re- 
ligious tracts. 

A  young  mechanic  removed  recently  from 
Geneva  to  the  same  canton,  with  a  view  to  do 
good  by  enlightening  the  people.  He  worked 
at  his  trade,  but  as  occasion  offered,  spoke  to 
his  neighbours  about  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  and  held  some  religious  meetings  at  his 
lodgings.  In  consequence,  he  was  attacked 
and  almost  killed,  subsequently  arrested  and 
put  in  prison,  and  finally  banished  from  the 
canton  under  the  severest  penalties.  He  went 
into  the  next  canton  (Appenzell)  where  there 
is  rather  less  intolerance,  and  is  yet  labouring 
in  the  same  way  there.  Before  we  left  St. 
Gall,  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  about 
twenty  hopeful  conversions. 

The  means  to  which  the  priests  resort  to 
extort  money  from  their  people,  are  almost 
infinitely  diversified,  and  unhappily  very  suc- 
cessful. A  man  near  Geneva  went  to  his  priest, 
told  him  he  was  anxious  about  his  soul,  and 
enquired  what  he  should  do.  He  told  him  to 
sell  his  house  and  give  the  avails  to  the  poor 
and  he  should  be  saved.  The  man  did  so  and 
carried  the  money  to  the  priest,  who  retained 
it.  Soon  after,  on  his  death  bed,  he  was  very 
much  distressed  in  mind  and  sent  for  the  priest, 
but  he  refused  to  come  saying,  that  he  coidd 
do  him  no  good.  A  catholic  priest,  now  con- 
verted, told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  once 
dined  with  about  thirty  priests,  and  that  the 
whole  conversation  was  in  regard  to  the  amount 
which  each  had  extorted  in  various  Ways  from 
the  people.  The  various  aits  employed  were 
detailed,  and  made  a  matter  of  jesting  and  ex- 
ultation. 

PRESSURE    OF    THE    OCEAN. 

In  those  accustomed  to  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery,  the  immense  pressure  of  the 
ocean  cannot  but  have  excited  much  astonish- 
ment and  curiosity.  In  the  common  method 
of  capturing  whales,  it  is  customary  to  strike 
them,  at  first  by  a  harpoon,  an  instrument  well 
known  to  the  sailors,  with  a  stock  or  handle 


of  fir,  ash,  or  hickory,  with  a  line  of  a  very 
considerable  length  attached  to  it;  and  as 
soon  as  struck,  the  whale  generally  descends, 
nearly  as  quick  as  a  bird,  to  a  very  great 
depth,  taking  the  harpoon  along  with  him, 
buried  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  in  his  body,  while  the  other  end  of  the 
line  is  particularly  coiled  in  the  boat,  and 
veered  out  by  the  harpooner  with  much  cau- 
tion and  dexterity.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  boat's  line,  though 
no  less  than  1080  fathoms  long,  will  betaken 
under  water  in  a  very  few  minutes  ;  and  if 
another  boat  be  not  near  for  the  harpooner  to 
fasten  the  end  of  another  line  to  the  end  of 
his  own,  the  whale  must  be  suffered  either  to 
go  away  with  the  line,  or  else  with  both  boat 
and  line  ;  the  latter  method  can  only  be  taken 
when  a  convenient  piece  of  ice  is  at  hand  for 
the  preservation  of  the  boat's  crew.  And  it 
has  too  frequently  happened,  that  the  line  has 
got  entangled  in  the  boat,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whale  has  taken  it  completely  un- 
der water  along  with  her,  and  given  the 
whole,  or  most  of  the  crew,  a  watery  grave. 
During  my  career,  I  have  twice  experienced 
this  misfortune,  having  had  the  boat  taken 
twice  from  under  my  feet;  and  at  another 
time  a  whale  cut  my  boat  completely  in  two 
with  his  tail.  Duiing  the  absence  of  the 
whale  under  the  water,  many  boats  are  col- 
lected around,  waiting  his  return  to  the  sur- 
face, when  he  is  immediately  struck  by  an- 
other, or  perhaps  two  harpoons,  and  then 
descends  again  the  same  as  before,  but  pro- 
bably not  a  tenth  part  so  far  as  at  first,  ere  he 
is  obliged  to  return  againto  the  surface  to 
breathe.  He  is  then  struck  with  lances,  in- 
struments with  a  blade  and  shank  from  four 
to  six  feet  long,  which  are  thrust  to  the  same 
distance  into  his  body,  and  which  makes  the 
blood  spout  out  in  torrents.  One  or  two  good 
lances,  directed  to  proper  parts  of  the  body, 
speedily  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  when  he 
immediately  turns  on  his  back,  and  lies  flat 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  had  long  occurred  to  me,  that  when  the 
harpoons  were  taken  out  of  the  new  killed 
whales,  they  were  much  heavier  than  usual  ; 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  galley,  (the  place  for  cooking.)  before  a 
large  fire  for  several  days,  before  they  could, 
at  any  rate,  be  made  use  of  again  ;  nor  were 
they,  after  this  long  exposure  to  heat,  near 
so  light  and  handy  as  at  first.  This  had  fre- 
quently attracted  my  notice,  without  any  fur- 
ther investigation  of  its  cause,  until  the  year 
1820,  on  board  the  ship  Harmony,  of  Whitby, 
when,  after  capturing  a  whale  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  observed  a  harpoon  stock,  which 
was  broken  close  to  the  socket,  and  which  I 
believe  was  of  fir,  drop  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  sink  like  a  stone.  This  excited 
my  curiosity  afresh,  and  I  determined  to  ex- 
amine more  minutely  the  several  harpoon 
stocks  which  had  been  taken  down  by  whales 
to  similar  depths;  and  on  cutting  them  in  two 
with  a  saw,  I  found  that  of  whatever  kind  of 
wood  they  were  made,  they  were  as  complete- 
ly soaked  in  every  pore,  to  the  very  heart,  as 
if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since 
the  creation  of  all  things  !  and  even  some  of 


them  were  cracked  and  fissured  in  different 
places.  Besides,  their  surfaces  were  invaria 
bly  covered  with  small  air  bubbles,  like  froth 
for  a  considerable  time  after  they  had  risen 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

I  also  corked  and  sealed  an  empty  quart 
bottle,  and  sent  it  down  with  the  marine  diver 
to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms;  and  when  drawn 
up,  the  cork  was  found  in  the  inside  of  the 
bottle.  I  then  made  another  cork,  rather  too 
large  for  the  bottle,  knocked  it  in  with  a  mal- 
let as  far  as  I  could  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
bottle,  which,  being  sent  down  to  the  depth 
of  100  fathoms,  was  found  to  be  pushed  in  ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  had  the  cork  been 
sufficient  to  resist  the  pressure,  the  bottle 
would  have  been  crushed  to  atoms.  However 
surprising  this  may  appear,  all  astonishment 
must  necessarily  vanish  when  we  consider  the 
immense  pressure  which  must  of  necessity 
take  place  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
body  immersed  under  such  a  vast  column  of 
water :  such  a  pressure  as  no  vacuities,  how 
ever  strongly  protected,  can  resist. 

The  pressure  on  the  bottle,  consisting  of 
only  85.215  square  inches  of  surface,  at  the 
depth  of  100  fathoms,  is  found  by  calculation 
to  be  no  less  than  10  tons,  9  cwt.  1  qr.  13 
lbs.,  and  that  on  the  cork  15  stone,  6  lb.  2  oz. 
And  at  the  depth  of  900  fathoms,  or  5400 
feet,  the  pressure  on  every  square  foot  of 
surface,  will  be  5400  +  34  X  1000  oz.= 
5434000  oz.=151  tons,  12  cwt.  1  qr.  13  lb. 
Thos.  Beverly. 
[Nautical  Magazine. 


For  "The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL    THOUGHTS NO.  I. 

The  press,  when  under  proper  regulations, 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  means  of  en- 
lightening and  improving  the  community,  and 
1  felt  glad  when  the  first  number  of  "  The 
Friend"  was  issued,  that  our  Society  had,  at 
last,  a  periodical  which  would  be  devoted  to 
its  own  interests,  and  which,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, would  be  a  means  of  cementing,  and 
might  prove  a  general  blessing  to  our  mem- 
bers, be  they  ever  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  I  have  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, however,  to  find  that  the  matter 
contained  in  it  is  not  more  generally  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  that  the  number  of  ori- 
ginal contributions  from  those  who  appear  to 
be  concerned  members  of  Society,  is  so  very 
limited.  We  are  not  at  present  particularly 
deficient,  either  in  mental  improvement,  or 
religious  head  knowledge;  but  a  more  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  that  religion  of  the  heart 
which  would  sanctify  and  turn  both  these  to 
their  proper  use,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished; 
and  whatever  would  be  the  means  of  arousing 
individuals  of  a  society  to  greater  spirituality 
and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God,  I  consi- 
der should  be  the  first  thing  sought  after  by 
those  who  desire  its  advancement.  It  has 
been  remarked,  and  we  shall  generally  find  it 
to  be  the  case,  that  nothing  is  more  calculat 
ed  to  impress  the  heart  than  the  language  of 
experience,  from  the  lips  of  those  whom  our 
eyes  still  behold  as  monuments  of  a  Saviour's 
love  ;  those  who,  having  renounced  the  fas- 
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cinating  allurements  of  this  world,  can  tell 
us,  (having  themselves  felt  it  to  be  the  case,) 
that  all  these  things  are  insufficient  to  give 
happiness,  and  that  "  one  day  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord  is  better  than  a  thousand,"  spent 
in  worldly  pleasure.  A  few  remarks  from 
such  an  individual,  will  often  have  more  effect 
than  whole  pages,  from  the  pen  of  one  whom 
we  have  never  known.  We  are  not  all  called 
upon  to  proclaim  from  the  gallery  the  neces- 
sity and  comforts  of  the  gospel;  but  there  are 
none  of  us,  who  have  "  tasted  that  the  Lord, 
is  good,"  but  should  have  a  word  of  encou- 
ragement, reproof,  or  exhortation,  according 
to  our  measure,  for  those  who  stand  in  need; 
a  few  remarks  in  this  useful  paper,  if  written 
expressly  with  a  view  to  spiritual  improve- 
ment, might  be  the  means,  through  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  nominal  professor  eager  in  his  pursuit  of 
earthly  good — or  of  lifting  up  the  bowed  down 
head,  or  confirming  the  feeble  knees  of  the 
'itary  mourner  in  Zion.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  there  are  many  even  among  our  dear 
young  people,  who  with  the  religious  expe- 
rience (however  small  they  may  think  it)  that 
they  do  possess,  might  make  themselves  emi- 
nently useful  in  this  way.  They  have  talents 
— precious  talents  which  in  the  day  of  rec- 
koning they  will  be  called  to  give  an  account 
of;  many  of  them  have  expended  hundreds 
of  dollars,  and  have  devoted  days,  and  months, 
and  years,  in  acquiring  a  literary  education  ; 
— but  what  will  it  all  avail,  if,  instead  of  be- 
ing spent  in  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
virtue,  it  is  only  made  use  of,  as  a  means  of 
self-gratification,  or  to  pamper  our  natural 
intellectual  pride?  I  could  wish  the  atten- 
tion of  our  members  more  generally  aroused 
to  this  subject.  Our  responsibilities  increase 
with  our  abilities  to  do  good,  and  if  we  squan- 
der or  bury  the  talents  committed  to  our  care, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  bitter  reflection  in  the 
last  days,  and  may,  perhaps,  (before  we  are 
aware,)  bring  upon  us  the  fearful  sentence  of 
the  great  Husbandman,  "  Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?" 

***h. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  becomes  the  members  of  our  Society,  at 
the  present  period,':to  be  on  their  guard,  lest, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  escape  one  evil,  we 
should  fall  into  another.  Our  Society  is,  at 
this  time,  exposed  to  some  danger,  in  regard 
to  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  testimonies. 
Recent  circumstances  have  brought  us  into 
more  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  Christian  communities  around  us,  and  1 
have  felt  a  fear  lest  the  correspondence  in 
general  views  which  has  been  thus  disclosed, 
should  exert  upon  us  an  improper  influence. 
Our  early  Friends  were  not  called,  so  much 
to  promulgate  new  principles,  as  to  promote 
a  return  into  the  pure  and  primitive  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  religion  requires 
'  of  its  disciples  that  they  should  renounce  the 
vain  customs  and  manners  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  should  live  a  life  of  holiness  and 
self-denial.  The  great  author  of  our  faith j 
his  followers,  that  "  they  are  not  ofi 
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the  world  even  as  he  is  not  of  the  world." 
By  an  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  our  early  Friends  were  separated, 
not  only  in  conduct  and  conversation,  but  in 
appearance  also,  from  those  around  them. 
The  testimonies  they  bore,  are  an  important 
part  of  the  system  they  were  led  to  adopt,  and 
without  an  adherence  to  these,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  maintain  the  other  parts  of  our 
profession.  Whilst  we  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  those  of  the  true  fold  who  do  not 
agree  with  us  in  renouncing  the  dress  and 
language  of  this  world  which  passeth  away, 
yet  we  believe  it  would  be  a  violation  of  duty 
for  us  to  do  so.  We  are  no  longer  safe  than 
whilst  we  continue  in  the  path  of  simplicity 
and  self-denial,  and  whilst  we  maintain  a  con- 
stant endeavour,  through  humble  obedience 
to  the  leadings  of  Christ  the  good  Shepherd, 
to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 
M. 


Extract  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarice. 

We  have  recently  been  reading,  with  great 
interest,  the  extended  review,  in  the  Christian 
Observer,  of  the  lately  published  life,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.,  of  "  Adam  Clakke,  LL.  D.  F.  A. 
S."  Among  many  extraordinary  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  review,  relative  to  this  distin- 
guished man,  is  the  following. — Its  authen- 
ticity we  cannot  doubt;  and  that  a  man  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent 
linguists  of  the  age,  should  have  exhibited 
such  unfavourable  prognostics  of  his  future 
distinction,  as  a  scholar  of  various  attain- 
ments, and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful ;  but  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is, 
his  instantaneous  transition  from  apparent 
dulness  and  stupidity,  to  a  state  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
of  a  most  unusual  and  surprising  kind. 

We  quote  the  reviewer's  introduction  to 
the  extract;  but  the  statement  made  is  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Clarke  himself. 

We  learn  little  else  of  his  childhood,  but 
that  he  was  a  very  inapt  scholar,  and  found  it 
very  difficult  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet.  For  this  dulness  he  was  severely 
censured  and  chastised  :  but  this,  so  far  from 
eliciting  genius,  rather  produced  an  increase 
of  hebetude,  so  that  he  began  to  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  acquire  any  knowledge  by 
means  of  letters.  When  he  was  about  eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  led  to  entertain  hopes 
of  future  improvement  from  the  following 
circumstance.  A  neighbouring  schoolmaster, 
calling  at.the  school  where  he  was  then  en- 
deavouring to  put  vowels  and  consonants  to- 
gether, was  desired  by  the  teacher  to  assist 
in  hearing  a  few  of  the  lads  their  lessons  : 
Adam  was  the  last  that  went  up,  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  own  deficiency:  he  however, 
"  hobbled"  through  his  lesson,  though  in  so 
indifferent  a  manner  that  the  teacher  apolo- 
gised to  the  stranger,  and  remarked,  that  that 
lad  was  a  grievous  dunce.  The  assistant, 
clapping  young  Clarke  on  the  head,  said, 
never  fear,  sir;  this  lad  will  make  a  good 
scholar  yet.     This  was  the  first  thing  that 
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checked  his  own  despair  of  learning,  and  gave  insult,  and  from  that  hour,  it  may  be  said 
him  hope.  But  all  in  vain;  for  though  he' from  that  moment,  he  found  his  memory  at 
exerted  himself  diligently,  he  could  not  get:  least  capable  of  embracing  every  subject  that 
any  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  was  brought  before  it,  and  his  own  long  sor- 
grammar,  not  one  syllable  of  which  was  he  row  was  turned  into  instant  joy. 
taught  to  understand  while  committing  it  to  I  "For  such  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  a 
memory.  He  thus  describes  his  troubles  and  [  child,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  account.  He  was 
his  extraordinary  emancipation;  which  may  not  idle,  and  though  playful  never  wished  to 
furnish  curious  matter  for  reflection  to  those  indulge  this  disposition  at  the  expense  of  m- 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  struction — his  own  felt  incapacity  was  a  most 
anomalies  of  the  human  mind.  oppressive  burden;  and   the   anguish  of  his 

"This  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  em-  heart  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  winch  often 
ployed  two  whole  days  and  a  part  of  the  third,  j  flowed  from  his  eyes.  Reproof  and  punish- 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  commit  to  memory  ment  produced  neither  change  nor  good  for 
two  lines,  with  their  construction,  of  what  there  was  nothing  to  be  corrected  to  which 
appeared  to  him  useless  and  incomprehensible  they  could  apply.  Threatening  were  equally 
jl  unavailing,  because  there  was  no  wilful  in- 
iisposition  to  study  and  application  ;  and  the 
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FOURTH  MONTH,  12,  1834. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held 
at  the  committee  room,  in  Mulberry  street 
meeting  house,  on  second  day  evening,  the 
21st  instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  ;  the 
company  of  Friends  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  meeting  is  invited. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  4(4  mo.  11,  1834. 


he  watered  his  book  with  his  tears  :  at  last  he 
laid  it  by,  with  a  broken  heart,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  make  any  pro- 
gress. He  took  up  an  English  Testament, 
sneaked  into  an  English  class,  and  rose  with 
them  to  say  a  lesson.  The  master  perceiving 
it,  said  in  a  terrific  tone,  'Sir,  what  brought 
vou  here?  where  is  your  Latin  grammar?' 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  with  a  piteous 
tone,  I  cannot  learn  it.  He  had  now  reason 
to  expect  all  the  severity  of  the  rod:  but  the 
master,  getting  a  little  moderate,  perhaps 
moved  by  his  tears,  contented  himself  with 
saying,  '  Go,  sirrah,  and  take  up  your  gram- 
mar :  if  you  do  not  speedily  get  that  lesson, 
I  shall  pull  your  ears  as  long  as  Jowler's,  (a 
great  dog  belonging  to  the  premises,)  and  you 
shall  be  a  beggar  to  the  day  of  your  death.' 
These  were  terrible  words,  and  seemed  to 
express  the  sentence  of  a  ruthless  and  un- 
avoidable destiny.  He  retired,  and  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  a  young  gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  class,  but  who,  unable  to  lag 
behind  with  his  dulness,  requested  to  be  se- 
parated, that  he  might  advance  by  himself. 
Here  he  was  received  With  the  most  bitter 
taunts,  and  poignant  insults.  'What!  have 
you  not  learned  that  lesson  yet?  O  what  a 
stupid  ass!  You  and  I  began  together:  you 
are  now  only  in  As  in  prsesenti,  and  I  am  in 
Syntax  !'  and  then,  with  cruel  blockings,  be- 
gan to  repeat  the  last  lesson  he  had  learned. 
The  effect  of  this  was  astonishing — young 
Clarke  was  roused  as  from  a  lethargy;  he  felt, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  something  had 
broken  within  him  :  his  mind  in  a  moment 
was  all  light.  Though  he  felt  indescribably 
mortified,  he  did  not  feel  indignant:  what, 
said  he  in  himself,  shall  I  ever  be  a  dunce, 
and  the  butt  of  those  fellows'  insults  !  He 
snatched  up  his  book,  in  a  few  moments  com- 
mitted the  lesson  to  memory,  got  the  con- 
struction speedily;  went  up  and  said  it,  with- 
out missing  a  word! — took  up  another  lesson, 
acquired  it  almost  immediately,  said  this  also 
without  a  blemish,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
day  wearied  the  master  with  his  so  often  re- 
peated returns  to  say  lessons;  and  committed 
to  memory  all  the  Latin  verses,  with  their 
English  construction,  in  which  heavy  and  te 
dious  Lilly  has  described  the  four  conjuga- 
tions, with  their  rules,  exceptions,  &c.  &c 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
school  before — the  boys  were  astonished — 
admiration  took   the  place  of  mockings  and  |  ship,  all  of  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania. 


fruitless  desire  to  learn  showed  at  least  th 
regret  of  the  want  of  that  ability,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  he  would  have  been  will- 

g  to  have  made  any  kind  of  sacrifices. 

"At  last  this  ability  was  strangely  acquir- 
ed, but  not  by  slow  degrees;  there  was  no 
conquest  over  inaptitude  and  dulness  by  per- 
severing and  gradual  conflict  ;  the  power 
seemed  generated  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment there  was  a  transition  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  mental  imbecility  to  intellectual 
vigour,  and  no  means  or  excitements  were 
brought  into  operation  but  those  mentioned 
above.  The  reproaches  of  his  school-fellow 
were  the  spark  which  fell  on  the  gunpowder 
and  inflamed  it  instantly.  The  inflammable 
matter  was  there  before,  but  the  spark  was 
wanting.  This  would  be  a  proper  subject  for 
the  discussion  of  those  who  writo  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind. 

"  This  detail  has  been  made  the  more  par- 
ticular, because  he  ever  considered  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  his 
life  ;  and  he  has  often  mentioned  it  as  a  sin- 
gular providence,  which  gave  a  strong  cha- 
racteristic colouring  to  his  subsequent  life." 
Phila.  Christian  Advocate. 

TO    THE    SUPREME    BEING. 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray  : 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 

Which  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed  : 

Of  irood  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 

Which  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may  : 

Unless  thou  show  to  ns  thine  own  true  way, 

No  man  can  find  it:  Father!  thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind, 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred, 

That  in  thy  holy  footslcps  I  may  tread  ; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 

That  1  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee, 

And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. — wofD3Wortii. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  more  inclined 
to  persecute,  than  to  persuade,  we  may  then 
be  certain  that  our  zeal  has  more  of  pride  in 
it,  than  of  charity,  that  we  are  seeking  vic- 
tory rather  than  truth,  and  are  beginning 
to  feel  more  for  ourselves,  than  for  our 
Master. 

Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  3d  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting,  Stroudsburg,  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  formerly  of 

Philadelphia,    now    of    Analomink  Forge,    Stroud 

township,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  James  and 

Bell,  of  Experiment  Mills,  Smithfield  town- 


to  introduce  another  extract  or 
ply  to  Cox's  big  book,  which 
next  or  a  subsequent  number. 
re  announce  to  our  readers  that 
ics  of  the  reply  have  just  come  to 
(,  and  are  deposited  for  sale,  at 
9  North  Third  street,  at  Nathan 


It  was  our  intenlic 
two  from  Dr.  Reese's 
we  may  yet  do  in  th 

n  the  mean  time  w 

everal  hundred  cop 

land  from  New  Tori 
Uriah  Hunt's,  No. 
Kite's,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  and  up  stairs,  on 
the  same  premises  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  in 
charge  of  George  W.  Taylor;  of  course  now,  and 
during  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  thoso  who 

vish  to  purchase,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find 

hem.  We  acknowledge  a  feeling  of  no  small  degree 
of  interest  in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  book  :  the 
amiable  author  appears  to  have  entered  upon  the 
task  with  purely  disinterested  motives, and  an  honest 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  vital  Christianity.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  specimen  of  just  and  able 
criticism,  his  performance,  in  our  opinion,  does  him 
much  credit;  and  we  moreover  think  that  the  circu- 
lation of  it  is  calculated  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
our  distinctive  principles,  both  from  the  information 
it  contains,  and  its  tendency  to  indues  further  en- 
quiry. We  do  therefore  apprehend,  that  few  Friends 
will  be  satisfied  to  forego  the  oppoitunity  of  a  peru- 
sal, and  we  thence  derive  the  hope  that  the  author 
will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  a  pecuniary  loss  for 
engaging  in  the  enterprise. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Westtown 
committee,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  evening  of  sixth  day,  the  18th  instant,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 

4th  mo.  1834. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — George 
R.  Smith,  No.  487,  Arch  street;  John  Rich- 
ardson, No.  72,  North  10th  street;  Thomas 
Bacon,  No.  190,  North  Front  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lsetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  116,  south  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  on  fifth  day, 
the  27th  ult.,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age;  a  serviceable  member,  and  for  many 
years  a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Courteous  and  amiable  in  demean- 
our, and  distinguished  by  an  expansive  benevolence, 
he  was  extensively  beloved,  and  held  in  much  respect 
by  his  fellow  citizens  at  large.  For  many  months  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  complaint,  in  which  his  bodily 
sufferings  were  peculiarly  great ;  but  through  all  he 
was  supported  in  patience  and  even  cheerfulness.  He 
had  many  religious  opportunities  with  the  numerous 
relatives  and  friends  who  caKcd  to  see  him  during  this 
protracted  illness,  to  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  re- 
mained stedfast  in  the  precious  faith  of  the  gcspel  of 
Christ,  and  this  truly  was  his  rod  and  his  staff,  com- 
forting and  sustaining  him  to  the  end. 

at  her  residence  in  Stroudsburg,  on  sixth  day, 

the  28th  of  3d  mo.,  Sarah  Wetherill,  aged  about 
forty-nine  years. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE    PRIMITIVE    FRIENDS. 

(Continued  from  page  208.) 

William  Penn  then  proceeds  to  address  those 
who  are  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  following  earnest  and  affectionate  strain. 
"And  first,  as  to  you,  my  beloved  and 
much  honoured  brethren  in  Christ  that  are  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry;  O  feel  life  in 
the  ministry!  Let  life  be  your  commission, 
your  well-spring  and  treasury  in  all  such  oc- 
casions ;  else  you  well  know  there  can  be  no 
begetting  to  God,  since  nothing  can  quicken 
or  make  people  alive  to  God,  but  the  life  of 
God:  and  it  must  be  a  ministry  in  and  from 
life  that  enlivens  any  people  to  God.  We 
have  seen  the  fruit  of  all  other  ministries  by 
the  few  that  are  turned  from  the  evil  of  their 
ways.  It  is  not  our  parts  or  memory,  the 
repetition  of  former  openings  in  our  own  will 
and  time,  that  will  do  God's  work.  A  dry 
doctrinal  ministry,  however  sound  in  words, 
can  reach  but  the  ear,  and  is  bat  a  dream  at 
the  best :  there  is  another  soundness,  that  is 
soundest  of  all,  viz.  Christ  the  power  of  God. 
This  is  the  key  of  David,  that  opens,  and 
none  shuts;  and  shuts,  and  none  can  open; 
as  the  oil  to  the  lamp  and  the  soul  to  the 
body,  so  is  that  to  the  best  of  words.  Which 
made  Christ  to  say,  '  My  words  they  are  spi 
rit,  and  they  are  life;'  that  is,  they  are  from 
life,  and  therefore  they  make  you  alive  that 
receive  them.  If  the  disciples  that  had  lived 
with  Jesus,  were  to  stay  at  Jerusalem  till 
they  received  it ;  so  must  we  wait  to  receive 
before  we  minister,  if  we  will  turn  people 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  Satan's 
power  to  God. 

"  I  fervently  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you 
may  always  be  like-minded,  that  you  may 
ever  wait  reverently  for  the  coming  and  open- 
ing of  the  word  of  life,  and  attend  upon  it  in 
your  ministry  and  service,  that  you  may  serve 
God  in  his  spirit.  And  be  it  little,  or  be  it 
much,  it  is  well ;  for  much  is  not  too  much, 
and  the  least  is  enough,  if  from  the  motion 
of  God's  spirit ;  and  without  it,  verily,  never 
so  little  is  too  much,  because  to  no  profit. 

"  For  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  immedi- 
ately, or  through  the  ministry  of  his  servants, 
that  teacheth  his  people  to  profit;  and  to  be 
sure,  so  far  as  we  take  him  along  with  us  in 
our  services,  so  far  are  we  profitable,  and  no 
farther.  For  if  it  be  the  Lord  that  must 
work  all  things  in  us.  and  for  ourselves,  muc 
more  is  it  the  Lord  that  must  work  in  us  for 
the  conversion  of  others.  If  therefore  it  was 
once  a  cross  to  us  to  speak,  though  the  Lord 
required  it  at  our  hands,  let  it  never  be  so  to 
be  silent,  when  he  does  not. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sayings  in 
the  Revelations,  That  he  that  adds  to  the 
■  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  God  will 
add  to  him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book, 
To  keep  back  the  counsel  of  God,  is  as  ter- 
rible ;  for  he  that  takes  away  from  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  God  shall  take 
away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.  And 
truly  it  has  great  caution  in  it  to  those  that 
use  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  well  assured 


the  Lord  speaks,  that  they  may  not  be  found  it  be  fulfilled  in  us;  '  for  it  is  not  you  that 
of  the  number  of  those  that  add  to  the  words  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  my  Father  that  speak- 
of  the  testimony  of  prophecy  which  the  Lord  eth  in  you.' " 

giveth  them  to  bear;  nor  yet  to  mince  or  di-  The  following  earnest  expostulation  with 
minish  the  same,  both  being  so  very  offensive  those  who,  having  known  something  of  the  truth, 
to  God."  and  yielded  in  some  degree  to  its  convictions, 

"  I  am  earnest  in  this,  above  all  other  con-|  have  settled  down  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of 
siderations,  as  to  public  brethren,  well  know-  their  temporal  comforts,  with  too  little  regard 
ing  how  much  it  concerns  the  present  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Lord's  cause,  is  well 
future  state  and   preservation  of  the  church  deserving  the  particular  attention  of  those  at 


of  Christ  Jesus,  that  has  been  gathered  and 
built  up  by  a  living  and  powerful  ministry, 
that  the  ministry  be  held,  preserved,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  manifestations,  motions,  and 
supplies  of  the  same  life  and  power  from  time 
to  time. 

"  And  wherever  it  is  observed  that  any  one 
does  minister  more  from  gifts  and  parts  than 
life  and  power,  though  they  have  an  enlight- 
ened and  doctrinal  understanding,  let  them 
in  time  be  advised  and  admonished  for  their 
preservation ;  because  insensibly  such  will 
come  to  depend  upon  self-sufficiency,  to  for- 
sake Christ  the  living  fountain,  and  to  hew 
out  unto  themselves  cisterns  that  will  hold  no 
living  waters,  and  by  degrees  draw  others 
from  waiting  upon  the  gift  of  God  in  them 
selves,  and  to  feel  it  in  others,  in  order  to 
their  strength  and  refreshment,  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  to  turn  from  God  to  man  again 
and  so  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  of  a  good  con 
science  towards  God;  which  are  only  kept  by 
that  divine  gift  of  life  that  begat  the  one  and 
wakened  and  sanctified  the  other  in  the  be 
ginning. 

"  Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  have  known  the 
divine  gift,  and  in  it  have  reached  to  the  spi 
rits  in  prison,  and  been  the  instruments  of 
the  convincing  of  others  of  the  way  of  God, 
if  we  keep  not  as  low  and  poor  in  ourselves, 
and  as  depending  upon  the  Lord  as  ever ; 
since  no  memory,  no  repetitions  of  former 
openings,  revelations,  or  enjoyments,  will 
bring  a  soul  to  God,  or  afford  bread  to  the 
hungry,  or  water  to  the  thirsty,  unless  life 
go  with  what  we  say,  and  that  must  be  waited 
for. 

"  O  that  we  may  have  no  other  fountain, 
treasury,  or  dependence  !  that  none  may  pre- 
sume at  any  rate  to  act  of  themselves  for 
God  ;  because  they  have  long  acted  from 
God;  that  we  may  not  supply  want  of  waiting 
with  our  own  wisdom,  or  think  that  we  may 
take  less  care  and  more  liberty  in  speaking 
than  formerly;  and  that  where  we  do  not  feel 
the  Lord  by  his  power  to  open  us  and  en- 
large us,  whatever  be  the  expectation  of  the 
people  or  has  been  our  customary  supply  and 
character,  we  may  not  exceed  or  fill  up  the 
time  with  our  own. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  ever  remember  who  it 
was  that  said,  'Of  yourselves  ye  can  do  no- 
thing ;'  our  sufficiency  is  in  Him:  and  if  we 
are  not  to  speak  our  own  words,  or  take 
thought  what  we  should  say  to  men  in  our 
defence  when  exposed  for  our  testimony 
surely  we  ought  to  speak  none  of  our  own 
words,  or  take  thought  what  we  shall  say  in 
our  testimony  and  ministry  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  to  the  souls  of  the  people ;  for  then  of 
all  times,  and  of  all  other  occasions,  should 


the  present  day  who  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  lukewarm  condition. 

"  Oh  !  that  there  were  more  of  such  faithful 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  !  never 
more  need  since  the  day  of  God  ! 

"  Wherefore  I  cannot  but  cry  and  call  aloud 
to  you,  that  have  been  long  professors  of  the 
truth,  and  know  the  truth  in  the  convincing 
power  of  it,  and  have  had  a  sober  conversa- 
tion among  men,  yet  content  yourselves  only 
to  know  truth  for  yourselves  ;  to  go  to  meet- 
ings, and  exercise  an  ordinary  charity  in  the 
church  and  an  honest  behaviour  in  the  world, 
and  limit  yourselves  within  those  bounds, 
feeling  little  or  no  concern  upon  your  spirits 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  truth  in  the  earth,  more  than  to  be  glad 
that  others  succeed  in  such  service;  arise  ye 
in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ! 
Behold  how  white  the  fields  are  unto  harvest 
in  this  and  other  nations,  and  how  few  able 
and  faithful  labourers  there  are  to  work  there- 
in !  your  country  folks,  neighbours,  and  kin- 
dred want  to  know  the  Lord  and  his  truth, 
d  to  walk  in  it.  Does  nothing  lie  at  your 
door  upon  their  account?  Search  and  see, 
and  lose  no  time,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  Lord 
is  at  hand.  I  do  not  judge  you  ;  there  is  one 
that  judgeth  all  men,  and  his  judgment  is 
true :  you  have  mightily  increased  in  your 
outward  substance,  may  you  equally  increase 
in  your  inward  riches,  and  do  good  with  both 
while  you  have  a  day  to  do  good.  Your  ene- 
mies would  once  have  taken  what  you  had 
from  you  for  his  name's  sake  in  whom  you 
have  believed,  wherefore  he  has  given  you 
much  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  your  ene- 
mies. But,  oh!  let  it  be  your  servant  and  not 
your  master,  your  diversion  rather  than  your 
business!  let  the  Lord  be  chiefly  in  your  eye, 
and  ponder  your  ways,  and  see  if  God  has 
nothing  more  for  you  to  do;  and  if  you  find 
yourselves  short  in  your  account  with  him, 
then  wait  for  his  preparation,  and  be  ready  to 
receive  the  word  of  command,  and  be  not 
weary  of  well-doing  when  you  have  put  your 
hand  to  the  plough  ;  and  assuredly  you  shall 
reap,  if  you  faint  not,  the  fruit  of  your  hea- 
venly labour  in  God's  everlasting  kingdom." 

He  thus  expresses  his  fervent  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the  Society.  May 
this  class  in  our  day  read  and  ponder  it  se- 
riously. 

"  And  now,  as  for  you  that  are  the  children 
of  God's  people,  a  great  concern  is  upon  my 
spirit  for  your  good,  and  often  are  my  knees 
bowed  to  the  God  of  your  fathers  for  you, 
that  you  may  come  to  be  partakers  of  the 
same  divine  life  and  power,  that  has  been  the 
glory  of  this  day,  that  a  generation  you  may 
be  to  God,  a  holy  nation  and  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple,   zealous  of  good  works,    when  all  our 
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heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Oh  !  you  young 
men  and  women,  let  it  not  suffice  you  that 
you  are  the  children  of  the  people  of  the 
Lord  !  you  must  also  be  born  again  if  you 
will  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  !  Your  fa- 
thers  are  but  such  after  the  flesh,  and  could 
but  beget  you  into  the  likeness  of  the  first 
Adam  ;  but  you  must  be  begotten  into  the 
likeness  of  the  second  Adam  by  a  spiritual 
generation.  And  therefore  look  carefully 
about  you,  O  ye  children  of  the  children  of 
God,  consider  your  standing,  and  see  what 
you  are  in  relation  to  this  divine  kindred, 
family,  and  birth !  Have  you  obeyed  the 
light,  and  received  and  walked  in  the  Spirit, 
that  is  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  and 
kingdom  of  God,  of  which  you  must  be  born 
again  !  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  the 
father  cannot  save  or  answer  for  the  child,  nor 
the  child  for  the  father,  '  but  in  the  sin  thou 
sinnest  thou  shall  die,  and  in  the  righteous- 
ness thou  doest  through  Christ  Jesus  thou 
shalt  live ;'  for  it  is  the  willing  and  obedient 
that  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 

"  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked, 
such  as  all  nations  and  people  sow,  such  shall 
they  reap  at  the  hand  of  the  just  God.  And 
then  your  many  and  great  privileges  above  the 
children  of  other  people  will  add  weight  in 
the  scale  against  you,  if  you  choose  not  the 
way  of  the  Lord;  for  you  have  had  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  and  not  only 
good  doctrine  but  good  example;  and  which 
is  more,  you  have  been  turned  to  and  ac- 
quainted with  a  principle  in  yourselves  which 
others  have  been  ignorant  of,  and  you  know 
you  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  without 
the  fear  of  frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned 
out  of  doors,  and  forsaken  of  father  and  mo- 
ther for  God's  sake  and  his  holy  religion,  as 
has  been  the  case  of  some  of  your  fathers  in  J 
the  day  they  first  entered  into  this  holy  path: 
And  if  you,  after  hearing  and  seeing  the  won- 
ders that  God  has  wrought  in  the  deliverance 
and  preservation  of  them  through  a  sea  of 
troubles,  and  the  manifold  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  blessings  that  he  has  filled  them 
with  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  should  ne- 
glect or  turn  your  backs  upon  so  great  and  so 
near  a  salvation,  you  would  not  only  be  most 
ungrateful  children  to  God  and  them,  but 
must  expect  that  God  will  call  the  children  of 
those  that  knew  him  not,  to  take  the  crown 
out  of  your  hands,  and  that  your  lot  will  be 
a  dreadful  judgment  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
But,  oh  !  that  it  may  never  be  so  with  any  of 
you  !     The  Lord  forbid,  saith  my  soul. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  children,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  shut  your  eyes  at  the  temptations  and 
allurements  of  this  low  and  perishing  world, 
and  not  suffer  your  affections  to  be  captivated 
by  those  lusts  and  vanities  that  your  fathers, 
for  truth's  sake,  long  since  turned  their  backs 
upon  :  but  as  you  believe  it  to  be  the  truth, 
receive  it  into  your  hearts,  that  you  may  be- 
come the  children  of  God  :  so  that  it  may 
never  be  said  of  you  as  the  evangelist  writes 
of  the  Jews  of  his  time,  that  Christ  the  true 
light  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received 
him  not ;  but  to  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  he  gave  power  to  become  the  'children 
of  God  ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor 


of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.'  A  most  close  and  com- 
prehensive passage  to  this  occasion  :  you  ex- 
actly and  peculiarly  answer  to  those  profess- 
ing Jews,  in  that  you  bear  the  name  of  God's 
people,  by  being  the  children  and  wearing 
the  form  of  God's  people  :  so  that  he  by  his 
light  in  you  may  be  said  to  come  to  his  own, 
and  if  you  obey  it  not,  but  turn  your  back 
upon  it,  and  walk  after  the  vanities  of  your 
minds,  you  will  be  of  those  that  receive  him 
not,  which  1  pray  God  may  never  be  your 
case  and  judgment ;  but  that  you  may  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  the  many  and  great 
obligations  you  lie  under  to  the  Lord  for  his 
love,  and  your  parents  for  their  care;  and 
with  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all 
your  strength,  turn  to  the  Lord,  to  his  gift 
and  spirit  in  you,  and  hear  his  voice  and 
obey  it,  that  you  may  seal  to  the  testimony 
of  your  fathers  by  the  truth  and  evidence  of 
your  own  experience  ;  that  your  children's 
children  may  bless  you,  and  the  Lord  for  you, 
as  those  that  delivered  a  faithful  example,  as 
well  as  record  of  the  truth  of  God  unto  them. 
So  will  the  gray  hairs  of  your  dear  parents 
yet  alive  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  to 
see  you  the  posterity  of  truth,  as  well  as 
theirs,  and  that  not  only  their  natures  but 
spirit  shall  live  in  you  when  they  are  gone." 

For  "The Friend." 
THOMAS  STORY. 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

"  In  the  year  1697,  Peter  the  Great,  czar 
of  Muscovy,  being  in  London  incog,  and  Gil- 
bert Mollyson,  (Robert  Barclay's  wife's  bro- 
ther,) having  heard  that  a  kinsman  of  his  was 
in  the  czar's  service;  being  desirous  to  in- 
crease the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  requested 
me  to  go  with  him,  in  quest  of  his  kinsman, 
to  the  czar's  residence,  a  large  house  in  the 
bottom  of  York  buildings,  in  order  to  present 
him  with  some  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apologies 
in  Latin;  hoping,  by  that  means,  they  might 
fall  under  the  czar's  notice,  and  be  subservient 
to  the  end  proposed.  Accordingly  we  went 
one  morning;  and  when  we  came  to  the  place, 
Gilbert  enquired  of  the  porter  after  his  cousin; 
but  could  not  hear  any  thing  of  him  in  the 
lower  apartments,  and  was  desired  to  stay  till 
further  enquiry  was  made  in  the  house;  and  a 
servant  went  up  stairs  to  that  end,  and  when 
returned,  invited  us  up.  The  head  of  the 
staircase,  on  the  first  floor,  brought  us  to  the 
entrance  of  a  long  passage,  which  went 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  there 
stood  a  single  man  at  a  large  window,  at  the 
further  end  next  the  river  Thames,  to  whom 
we  were  directed  for  intelligence;  and  as  we 
passed  along,  we  observed  two  tali  men  walk- 
ing in  a  large  room  on  the  right  hand;  but  we 
did  not  stop  to  look  at  them,  only  transiently 
as  we  moved.  For  supposing  one  of  them  to 
be  the  czar,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  be  looked  upon;  and,  careful 
not  to  offend  him,  we  behaved  with  caution, 
and  went  directly  to  the  person  standing  at  the 
window,  of  whom  Gilbert  Mollyson  enquired 
after  his  kinsman,  and  he  told  us  that  such  a 
person  had  been  in  the  czar's  service,  but  was 
dead. 


"  In  the  mean  time  came  the  czar  and  the 
other  to  us;  the  other,  I  suppose  was  Prince 
Menzicoff,  his  general.  Our  backs  were  to- 
wards them,  and  our  hats  on;  and  when  they 
approached,  the  person  with  whom  we  had 
conversed  looked  down  upon  the  floor  with 
profound  respect  and  silence;  but  we  stood  in 
our  first  posture,  with  our  faces  towards  the 
window,  as  if  we  had  not  taken  any  notice  of 
them.  The  person  we  had  conversed  with 
was  an  Englishman,  a  Muscovy  merchant, 
known  to  the  czar  in  his  own  country,  under- 
stood his  language,  and  was  his  interpreter. 
Then  the  czar  spoke  something  to  him  which 
we  did  not  understand.  Upon  which  he  ashed 
us,  «  Why  do  you  not  pay  respect  to  great 
persons,  when  you  are  in  their  presence  ?'  I 
answered,  '  So  we  do  when  we  are  fully  sen- 
sible of  it,  especially  to  kings  and  princes;  for 
though  we  have  laid  aside,  and  decline,  all  vain 
and  empty  shows  of  respect  and  duty,  and 
flattering  titles,  whereby  they  are  generally 
deceived  by  insincere  and  designing  men,  who 
seem  to  admire  them  for  their  own  ends;  yet 
we  yield  all  due  and  sincere  respect  and  duty 
to  such,  and  all  in  authority  under  them,  by 
giving  ready  obedience  to  all  their  lawful  com- 
mands. But  when,  at  any  time,  any  of  them, 
either  through  tyranny  or  ignorance,  or  ill 
counsel,  happens  to  command  any  thing  con- 
trary to  our  duty  to  the  Almighty,  or  his  son 
Christ  our  Lord;  then  we  offer  our  prayers 
and  tears  to  God,  and  humble  addresses  unto 
such  rulers,  that  their  understandings  may  be 
opened,  and  their  minds  changed  towards  us.' 

'!  The  czar  gave  no  reply  to  this,  but  talked 
with  his  interpreter  again,  who  then  asked, 
'  Of  what  use  can  you  be  in  any  kingdom  or 
government,  seeing  you  will  not  bear  arms 
or  fight  ?'  To  this  I  replied,  that  many  of  us 
had  borne  arms  in  limes  past,  and  been  in 
many  battles,  and  fought  with  courage  and 
magnanimity,  and  thought  it  lawful  and  a  duty, 
then,  in  days  of  ignorance;  and  I  myself  have 
worn  a  sword,  and  other  arms,  and  knew  how 
to  use  them;  but  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal 
in  our  hearts  the  life  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord,  who  is  the  prince 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  whose  command- 
ment is  love,  we  were  then  reconciled  unto 
God,  one  unto  another,  unto  our  enemies,  and 
unto  all  men.  And  he  that  commandeth  that 
we  should  love  our  enemies,  hath  left  us  no 
right  to  fight  and  destroy,  but  to  convert  them. 
And  yet  we  are  of  use,  and  helpful  in  any 
kingdom  or  government;  for  the  principle  of 
our  religion  prohibits  idleness  and  excites  to 
industry;  as  it  is  written,  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks.  And  we,  being  husbandmen, 
concerned  in  all  manner  of  husbandry  and  im- 
provements, as  likewise  in  manufactories  and 
merchandising,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  our  labours,  do  not  want,  but  rather 
abound. 

"  The  czar  took  several  turns  in  the  gallery, 
or  passage,  and  then  came  and  looked  stead- 
fastly upon  us,  though  we  did  not  seem  to  mind 
him,  or  know  that  it  was  he.  Then  I  said  to 
the  interpreter,  '  That  we  understood  there 
was  a  person  of  great  dignity  and  distinction 
in  that  place,  a  stranger,  very  inspcctious  into 
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the  state  of  affairs  and  things  in  general;  and 
no  doubt,  might  be  also  inquisitive  into  the 
state  of  religion;  and  we,  (being  a  people  dif- 
fering in  some  points  from  all  others,  and  so 
much  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  our 
own  country,  that  even  our  neighbours  them- 
es did  not  know  us,)  lest  that  great  prince 
should  he  misinformed,  and  imposed  upon 
concerning  us  and  our  religion,  had  brought 
him  some  books,  dedicated  to  the  sovereign  of 
our  native  country;  by  which  he  might  please 
to  see  a  full  account  of  our  principles.'  We 
then  produced  two  of  the  "Apologies  in  Latin. 

"  Then  the  czar  talked  again  with  the  inter- 
preter, who  asked  us,  '  Were  not  these  books 
writ  by  a  Jesuit  1  It  is  said  there  are  Jesuits 
anions  you.'  To  which  G.  M.  replied,  '  That 
is  a  calumny,  and  proves  the  necessity  of  our 
endeavours,  in  that  respect,  at  this  lime.  We 
have  no  Jesuits  among  us.  Our  religion  and 
theirs  differ  very  widely.  This  book  was  writ 
by  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  was  not  a 
Jesuit,  but  sincerely  of  those  principles  assert- 
ed and  maintained  in  the  book,  as  our  whole 
community  is.' 

"  And  then  the  czar  and  interpreter  talked 
together  again;  after  which  the  latter  took 
some  gold  out  of  his  pocket,  and  offered  us 
for  the  books.  But  I  told  them,  '  We  were 
no  such  men  as  to  want  any  thing  for  the 
books.  They  were  a  present  to  that  great 
prince,  and  given  freely;  and  all  that  we  de- 
sired was,  that  they  might  be  acceptable;  and 
that  in  case  any  of  our  friends  should,  at  any 
time  hereafter  come  into  his  country,  and 
preach  those  principles  contained  in  the  books, 
and  if  they  should  meet  with  opposition,  and 
be  persecuted,  by  any  officers  or  persons  in 
power  under  him,  for  the  same,  he  would 
please  to  afford  thein  protection  and  relief.' 
Then  they  talked  together  again,  and  the  in- 
terpreter kept  the  books;  and  the  czar  and 
Prince  Menzicoff  retired  into  the  room  from 
whence  they  came. 

"  They  being  gone,  we  asked  the  interpre- 
ter '  If  that  was  the  czar  V  he  said  he  was. 
Then  we  asked  him,  if  he  had  told  the  czar 
the  substance  of  what  we  had  said  ?  And  lie 
said  he  had.  Then  we  desired,  that  if  he 
asked  him  any  more  questions  about  us  and 
our  religion,  not  to  mention  any  of  those  rude 
calumnies  thrown  upon  us  by  ignorant 
malicious  persons,  but  the  truth,  to  the  best 
of  his  observation  and  information.  And  h 
said  he  would.  Then  he  told  us,  that  the  czar 
did  not  understand  the  Latin  tongue,  but  only 
his  own  language  and  high  Dutch.  Then 
Gilbert  Mollyson  gave  one  of  the  Apologies 
to  the  interpreter,  (for  he  had  several  with 
him,)  and  so  we  departed  in  peace  and  satis- 
faction. 

"  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  the  next  first  day  the  czar,  the  prince,  and 
a  great  company  of  his  other  attendants,  came 
in  the  morning  to  our  meeting  in  Grace-church 
street,  all  in  English  habits,  like  English  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  same  interpreter  with  him.  I 
happened  to  be  there  in  the  gallery  and  the 
first  I  knew  was  Menzicoff.  Robert  Had 
dock  had  begun  to  preach  a  little  before  they 
came  in,  upon  the  subject  of  '  Naaman  the 
captain  general  of  the  host  of  the  Assyrians 


going  to  the  prophet  for  cure  of  his  leprosy; 
who,  directing  him  to  dip  himself  seven  times 
the  river  Jordan,  the  general,  despising  the 
means  as  too  low  a  thing,  expecting  some  ce- 
remony or  action  from  the  prophet,  was  about 
to  return,  without  a  cure,  till,  being  persuad- 
ed by  his  own  servant  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
means  prescribed,  he  found  the  end  accom- 
plished by  happy  experience.' 

"  From  which  Robert  drew  this  observa- 
tion, as  from  a  type  of  a  more  excellent  and 
general  nature  and  consequence,  saying, 
The  nations  of  this  world  being  defiled  and 
distempered,  as  with  a  leprosy  of  sin  and  un- 
cleanness,  no  cure  or  help  could  be  found, 
until  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  goodness, 
sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  to  die 
for  man,  as  a  propitiation  for  sin  ;  through 
whom  also  he  hath  sent  forth  his  divine  light, 
spirit,  and  grace  upon  all  mankind,  in  order 
for  the  completing  of  that  cure  ;  which  no- 
thing less  can  do,  and  to  which  all  mankind 
are  directed  by  the  servants  of  Christ;  and  as 
many  as  have  believed  and  made  trial  of  this 
excellent  means,  have  found  the  blessed  ef- 
fects thereof;  they  have  been  healed,  cured, 
and  cleansed.' 

"  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  if  thou  wert  the  greatest 
king,  emperor,  or  potentate  upon  earth,  thou 
art  not  too  great  to  make  use  of  the  means  of- 
fered by  the  Almighty  for  thy  healing  or  resto- 
ration, if  ever  thou  expectest  to  enter  his  king- 
dom, into  which  no  unclean  thing  can  come.' 

"  And  the  czar  and  his  interpreter  were 
often  whispering  together  in  the  time,  thoug 
Robert  Haddock  knew  nothing  of  his  being 
in  the  meeting;  and  thus  he  staid  very  socia 
bly,  till  observing  the  people  crowd  up  before 
him  to  gaze,  (which  he  could  not  endure,)  he 
retired  on  a  sudden,  along  with  his  company, 
before  the  meeting  was  quite  over;  for  some 
people  in  the  streets  had  seen  him  as  he  came, 
and  by  some  means,  had  discovered  who  he 
was,  and  crowded  after  him  to  see  him. 

"  After  this  he  went  incognito  to  Deptford 
to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  ship-building, 
and  there  wrought  at  it  with  his  own  hands. 
And  Gilbert  Mollyson  and  I,  acquainting  some 
Friends  how  we  happened  to  see  him,  and  had 
given  him  some  books,  and  that  he  understood 
the  high  Dutch,  William  Penn,  George 
Whitehead,  and  some  other  Friends,  went  to 
Deptford,  and  waited  on  him  privately,  and 
presented  him  with  more  of  the  same  book 
that  language;  which  he  accepted  and  after- 
wards was  some-times  at  our  meeting  there, 
behaving  as  a  private  person,  and  very  socia 
changing  seats,  standing  or  sitting  as  occasion 
might  be,  to  accommodate  others  as  well  as 
himself. 

"  When  this  great  prince  had,  in  a  good 
degree,  furnished  himself  with  useful  know, 
ledge  in  natural  things,  necessary  for  the  ci 
vilising  and  improving  the  barbarous  people  of 
his  kingdom  and  nation,  he  returned  thither, 
accomplished  with  experience  in  many  parti 
culars,  to  the  great  advancement  thereof  in 
general.  But,  since  I  may  have  occasion  to 
make  mention  of  him  again,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  in  the  sequel  of  these  accounts,  I 
shall  leave  him  at  present,  and  proceed  to  some 
other  matters." 

(Tobecontinued.) 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 
TRACT    ASSOCIATION    OF    FRIENDS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  held  3d  month  20th,  1834, 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  managers 
for  the  past  year  was  received  and  read,  which 

is  as  follows: 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  managers  submit  the  following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  the  subject  of  increasing 
the  number  of  auxiliary  associations  engaged 
our  early  attention;  and  resulted  in  our  issu- 
ing a  circular  letter,  in  the  fourth  month  last, 
with  a  view  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  Friends 
in  distant  parts,  an  increased  interest  therein; 
and  though  the  success  of  our  endeavours  to 
promote  this  object  has  not,  this  year,  been 
equal  to  what  could  have  been  desired,  yet  we 
have  had  satisfaction  in  observing  that  in  some 
districts,  Friends  have  become  afresh  aroused 
to  its  importance  and  usefulness.  Since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  we  have  received  infor- 
mation of  the  establishment  of  the  Upper 
Springfield  auxiliary,  situated  at  Damascus, 
Ohio;  of  the  Falls  auxiliary  at  Fallsington,  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania;  and  of  an  aux- 
iliary also,  at  Stoneybrook,  in  New  Jersey. 
Including  these,  we  now  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  fourteen  auxiliary  associations  in  va- 
rious parts;  viz.  six  in  New  Jersey,  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio,  and  one  each  in 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  Wo 
believe  also,  that  in  various  other  places 
Friends  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work; 
and  that  a  little  concentration  of  effort  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  number  of  these  truly  efficient 
helpers. 

The  tract  No.  6,  entitled  "  Christian  In- 
struction, in  a  dialogue  as  between  a  mother 
and  her  daughter,"  having  appeared  to  meet 
general  approbation,  we  concluded  to  add  it 
to  the  number  of  our  stereotype  tracts,  and 
thereby  to  diminish  the  expense  of  future  edi- 
tions. The  number  of  tracts  printed  during 
the  year  has  been  40,730;  of  which  13,260 
were  from  the  stereotype  plates.  Several  of 
our  tracts  consist,  as  the  Association  is  aware, 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  pages,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  would  average  twelve  pages 
each.  Of  these  we  have  distributed  to  auxili- 
ary associations  13,526  copies,  and  24,208  to 
members  of  the  board  of  managers  for  distri- 
bution, and  to  individual  subscribers;  making 
the  total  amount  taken  from  the  Depository 
this  year  37,734  tracts,  containing  at  least 
400,000  large  duodecimo  pages,  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  adapted  to  every  age 
and  station  in  life;  much  of  it  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  tend,  under  an  attractive  form,  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  of 
our  religious  Society;  and  a  large  proportion 
which  we  believe  would  be  read  with  satisfac- 
tion and  profit  by  serious  persons  of  other 
Christian  denominations.  Of  the  number 
distributed,  540  copies  have  been  sent  to 
Friends  of  Oaklands  preparative  meeting  in 
Michigan;  3205  have  been  presented  to  va- 
rious public  schools  in  Southwark  and  Moya- 
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mensing;  1090  to  schools  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  and  Kensington;  and  1617  to  some 
of  those  within  the  limits  of  the  city;  and  in 
several  instances  the  managers  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  truly 
acceptable. 

The  number  of  tracts  now  remaining  in  the 
Depository  is  41,531. 

We  have  turned  our  attention  during  the 
past  year,  more  particularly  than  lias  been 
usual,  to  the  publication  of  new  tracts,  under 
a  belief  that  a  considerable  accession  to  our 
series,  whereby  its  variety  might  be  increased, 
was  called  for  among  our  Friends  at  a  distance 
as  well  as  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  With 
this  view  we  have  published  during  the  year 
ten  new  tracts,  bearing  the  following  titles. 

No.  36.     A  brief  memoir  of  Sir  Matthew 

Ha,e-  ,   L    ,     1 

No.  37.  A  familiar  Exposition  of  the  lead 
ing  Prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah. 

No.  38.  A  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Charac 
ter  of  Dr.  John  D.  Godman. 

No.  39.  A  memoir  of  Win.  Churchman, ; 
poor  cripple. 

No.  40.  A  brief  memoir  of  Rachel  Betls, 
with  an  account  of  her  last  illness  and 
death.  . 

No.  41.  Thomas  Lurting ;  the  fighting 
sailor  transformed  to  a  peaceable  Christian. 

No.  42.  The  last  illness  and  death  of 
George  Hardy,  a  coloured  boy. 

No.  43.  On  the  Government  of  the  Tern 
per. 


No.  44.     A  memoir  of  Mary  Jane   Gra- 
ham. 

No.  45.     A  memoir  of   Sarah   Lidbetter, 
aged  nine  years  and  a  half. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  tracts,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  of  the  narrative  kind, 
which  we  believe  to  be  more  generally  attrac 
tive,  and  calculated  to  make  a  stronger  im 
pression  than  those  strictly  didactic,  especially 
on  the  youthful  mind;  though  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  reject  instructive  essays  of 
the  latter  description,  and  believe  that  those 
which  we  have  recently  published  will  be  found 
by  most  readers,  to  possess  sufficient  interest 
fully  to  compensate  for  the  perusal. 

During  the  year  we  have  drawn  on  the  trea- 
surer for  §466  57;  and  as  this  sum  considera- 
bly exceeds  the  amount  of  our  annual  income, 
having  in  part  been  derived  from  the  balance 
remaining  ovei  from  the  previous  year,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  future  operations  of  the 
association  must  be  much  more  limited  than  is 
desirable,  unless  its  funds  can  be  increased 
either  by  the  liberality  of  our  friends,  or  by  the 
formation  of  auxiliaries  in  various  parts  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  established.  We  have 
seen  with  pleasure  that  our  female  friends  in 
some  districts  have  undertaken  the  work;  and 
we  wish  to  notice  the  circumstance,  not  only 
to  encourage  them  to  associate  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  for  so  useful  a  purpose,  but 
also  to  incite  our  brethren  to  a  similar  dili- 
gence. 

With  regard  to  our  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, "we  have  for  a  considerable  time 
been  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  which 
would  result  from  our  having  more  of  the  per- 


sonal aid  of  our  sisters,  in  the  work  of  dis- 
tributing tracts.  Numerous  are  the  opportu- 
nities which  would  occur  to  them,  of  unob- 
trusively handing  a  word  of  instruction  or 
encouragement  in  the  short  narratives  or  essays 
which  are  comprised  in  our  series;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  the  gratification  afforded  would  amply 
repay  the  little  effort  required  for  its  accom- 
plishment. We  are  ourselves  encouraged  in 
the  belief  that  these  brief  monitors,  which 
mav  be  the  companions  of  half  an  hour,  have 
often  been  felt  to  be  welcome,  and  to  afford 
comfort  and  instruction  to  the  mind  of  the  se 
rious  reader. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  sincerely  acknow 
ledge  the  satisfaction  we  have  felt  in  believing 
that  the  small  sacrifices  of  our  time  and  atten 
tion,  called  for  by  the  work  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  have  been  devoted  to  an  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im 
provement  of  those  within  the  sphere  of  oui 
influence;  and  while  we  wish  to  speak  modest- 
ly of  our  own  labours,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
the  expression  of  a  belief  that  this  work  has 
experienced  some  advancement  during  the 
past  year,  which  may  afford  its  friends  encou- 

gement  for  the  future,  in  a  hope,  that,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  exertions  of  the  as- 
sociation may  become  increasingly  useful. 
By  direction  of  the  managers. 

Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  11,  1834. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  several 
auxiliary  associations,  affording  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  concern 
by  Friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  respective  offices  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Clerk,  John  Carter. 

Treasurer,  Bartholomew  Wistar. 

Managers,  Thomas  Kite,  Caleb  H.  Canby, 
Blakey'Sharpless,  TheophilusE.  Beesley,  Mar- 
maduke  C.  Cope,  William  Hodgson,  Jun., 
Thomas  Booth,  Alfred  Cope,  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood,  George  M.  Haverstick,  Wm.  Scat- 
tergood,  Wm.  Henry  Brown,  Nathan  Kite, 
John  C.  Allen,  Wm.  M.  Collins. 


Articles  for  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  Auxiliary  Tract  Associations. 

Art.  I.  That  an  association  auxiliary  to 
the  "  Tract  Association  of  Friends"  be  form- 
ed, to  be  called  The Auxiliary  Tract 

Association  of  Friends. 

Art.  II.  That  the  object  of  the  association 
be  to  circulate  such  tracts  as  may  be  furnished 
by  the  "  Tract  Association  of  Friends,"  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Art.  III.     That  any  member  of  the  Society 

of  Friends  paying  annually ,  be  a  m 

ber  of  this  association. 

Art.  IV.  That  the  funds  of  the  society  be 
transmitted  to  the  general  association,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  supplying  us  with  tracts  for 
distribution,  and  that  once  a  year  we  forward 
to  it  a  report  of  our  proceedings. 


The  association  having  been  for  some  time 
past  desirous  to  engage  the  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  the  country  in  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  and  the  subject  having  claimed  the 
special  attention  of  this  meeting;  an  outline  of 
the  constitution  of  auxiliary  associations  is 
presented  below. 

It  is  requested  that  when  auxiliaries  are 
formed,  information  of  the  fact  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  Corresponding  Clerk,  Thos. 
Booth,  No.  302  Pine  street.  When  this  in- 
formation is  received,  our  agent  will  be  in- 
structed to  deliver  such  tracts  as  may  be  called 
for  on  behalf  of  the  auxiliary.  We  are  aware 
that  in  many  neighbourhoods  large  associa- 
tions cannot  be  formed;  and  it  is  therefore  de- 
sired that  those  who  maybe  willing  to  engage 
in  the  work,  may  not  be  discouraged  on  that 
account:  a  very  small  number  may  be  instru 
mental  in  promoting  the  objects  in  view  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Mercury. 
VOICE    OF    A   MOMENT. 

Stay  thee,  tiny  child  of  Time  ! 

Why  should'st  thou  so  swiftly  flee — 
Stay,  and  spend  thy  early  prime 

Wooing  happiness  with  me. 

"  Mortal !  what  hath  earth  to  bring 
To  allure  my  rapid  wing?" 

Sec  how  gaily  life  is  strown, 

Pleasant  flowers  adorn  the  way, 

From  the  cottage  to  the  throne  : — 
Life  is  all  a  holiday  ! 

"  Flowers  conceal  the  pointed  thorn, 
Night  o'ertakes  the  brightest  morn." 

Hear  the  swelling  voice  of  Fame — 
Millions  shout  the  praise  of  one  ! 

Tarry,  till  I  earn  a  name,— 

Some  immortal  deed  have  done. 


Fortune,  then,  let  me  adore, — 
Wealth  can  compass  all  desire, — 

Swift  to  heap  Potosi's  ore 
All  my  eager  hopes  aspire. 

"  Wealth  is  but  a  name  for  care, — 
Toil  may  win,  yet  may  not  wear." 

Lighter  joys  will  I  pursue, — 
Buoyant  as  the  air  and  free, 

Glide  the  fields  of  pleasure  through, 
In  a  ceaseless  revelry. 

"  Deep  the  pit-fall  of  despair, 
Let  thy  reckless  step  beware  !" 

Man,  thy  moments  may  not  wait, 
Waste  not  thou  thy  best  estate  ; — 
Folly  spreads  her  path  in  guilo, 
Lures  with  false  and  cunning  smile, 
Gilds  her  snares  with  gorgeous  glow, 
Decks  with  flowers  the  way  of  wo  '. 

Wrest  thy  spirit  from  the  chain 
Binding  thee  amid  the  vain, 
The  inconstant  joys  of  earth, 
Few,  and  small,  and  nothing  worth. 
Turn  and  grasp  the  fadeless  prize 
Treasured  for  thee  in  the  skies. 
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COWPER. — ROGERS. 

Two  or  three  late  numbers  of  "  Waldie 
Select  Circulating  Library"  falling  in  our 
way,  which,  with  other  matter,  contain  a  por- 
tion of  the  "  Biographical  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Literature  of  the  last  fifty  years," 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  we  were  struck  with 
several  spirited  passages  in  his  estimate  of 
authors  that  came  under  review.  The  two 
following — the  first  relating  to  the  evangeli- 
cal Cowper,  and  the  other  to  Rogers  and  his 
very  popular  and  delicious  poem,  The  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,  are  presented  to  our  read- 
ers as  racy  samples  of  literary  criticism. 

Cowter. — At  the  head  of  that  illustrious 
band  of  poets,  who  restored  natural  emotion 
and  the  language  of  life  to  British  song,  stands 
William  Cowper.  He  was  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  counted  kin  with  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Earls;  he  was  studious  in  youth,  fond  of 
verse,  and  was  bred  to  the  law — a  more  con- 
genial employment  for  a  follower  of  the  muse 
than  many  seem  willing  to  admit.  Cowper, 
however,  inherited  from  his  mother  a  natural 
timidity,  which  rendered  him  too  sensitive  to 
be  successful  in  a  line  which  requires  a  har- 
dihood of  mind,  and  a  certain  assurance,  to 
which  in  vain  he  tried  to  harden  his  faculties: 
this  constitutional  infirmity,  by  preventing 
him  from  being  installed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  lords,  ruined  his  fortune  and  secur- 
ed his  fame.  The  pain  of  his  failure  threw 
him  on  religion  ;  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
threw  him  upon  poetry;  and  as  his  works  be- 
gan to  be  talked  of  in  the  world,  and  bring 
fame  to  their  author,  the  gloom  which  had 
settled  duwii  like  a  cloud  on  his  soul  passed 
oft",  and  the  man  and  the  poet  shone  out  like 
the  sun  at  noonday.  There  is  nothing  finer 
in  all  the  range  of  biography  than  the  history 
of  Cowper,  when  the  voice  of  fame,  and  the 
enquiry  of  noble  relatives  after  the  lost  and 
secluded  man,  brought  him  forth  from  his 
solitude.  His  letters,  which  before  were 
filled  with  fears  for  the  present  and  doubts  for 
the  future,  became  cheerful  and  gay ;  his 
muse  indulged  in  a  bolder  and  more  original 


strain;  and  he  came  out  in  the  sunshine  to 
enjoy  the  melody  of  birds  and  brooks,  and 
the  society  of  the  young  and  the  lovely. 

In  the  year  1782,  Cowper  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  world  as  a  poet.  He  published — 
1.  Table  Talk;  2.  Progress  of  Error;  3. 
Truth  ;  4.  Expostulation  ;  0.  Hope  ;  6.  Cha- 
rity ;  7.  Conversation  ;  and  8.  Retirement. 
Their  names  indicate  their  characters  ;  and  it 
may  be  further  said,  that  his  aim  in  all  is,  to 
communicate  to  the  world  his  own  percep- 
tions of  the  beauty,  and  truth,  and  consola- 
tion of  religion.  The  language  is  terse, 
vigorous,  and  happy — there  are  snatches  of 
stern  satire,  and  pictures  of  moral  loveliness, 
scattered  as  thick  and  as  beautiful  as  flowers 
on  an  unniown  meadow.  The  world  wondered 
who  this  new  monitor  might  be,  and  critics 
were  not  wanting,  who,  judging  poetry  by  the 
music  of  its  bells,  hesitated  to  admit  that  his 
verse  belonged  to  inspiration.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1784 — about  the  time  that 
Johnson  died — appeared  Cowper's  noblest 
poem,  "  The  Task."  In  accounting  for  the 
odd  name,  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  A  lady, 
fond  of  blank  verse,  demanded  a  poem  of  that 
kind  from  the  author,  and  gave  him  the  sofa 
for  a  subject.  He  obeyed,  and,  having  much 
leisure,  connected  another  subject  with  it  ; 
and  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to  which 
his  situation  and  turn  of  mind  led  him, 
brought  forth  at  length,  instead  of  the  trifle 
which  he  at  first  intended,  a  serious  affair — 
a  volume."'  "The  Task"  was  received  with 
an  all  but  universal  welcome  :  it  contained  so 
many  moving  pictures  of  men  and  manners — 
such  fine  landscapes  of  all  seasons,  filled  with 
the  breathing  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
gave  the  beauties  and  the  deformities  of  all, 
with  a  fidelity  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  fine  poem 
better  than  by  saying  that  it  treats,  in  a  mas- 
terly way,  of  all  that  affects  us  here,  or  in- 
fluences us  hereafter,  that  it  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  desolate  in  the  presence  of 
the  rich  ;  admonishes  the  rich  of  their  duty 
to  their  country,  their  cottars,  and  their  God; 
takes  the  senate  to  task;  shakes  the  scourge 
of  undying  verse  over  the  pulpit ;  holds  a 
mirror  before  the  profligacy  of  cities  till  they 

uilder  at  their  own  shadow,  and  exhibits 
to  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  country,  an  image 
of  the  follies  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
The  satire  was  lively,  discerning,  and  keen  ; 
the  pathos  without  puling,  and  the  tenderness 
had  strength.  The  poet  wandeied,  it  is  true, 
from  topic  to  topic  ;  yet  he  bound  the  remot- 
est things  together  in  the  bands  of  sympathy 

d  wit.     The  verse  is  free,  unrestrained,  and 
vigorous;    and    though    some     acute    critics 
red    that    it   sounded    like    that    of    the 


'«  Night  Thoughts,"  it  is  original  in  structure, 
language,  and  sentiment.  Is  this  the  voice 
of  the  epigrammatic  Young? 

How  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  seuse 
Should  England    prosper,   when  such  tilings,  as 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet, 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  tight, — when  such  as 

these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause ! 

Rogers. — If  we  observe  in  the  strains  of 
Crabbe,  a  leaning  to  the  sneering  and  the 
cynical,  we  meet  with  no  such  unwelcome 
things  in  the  works  of  Samuel  Rogers  :  like 
Crabbe,  he  is  distinguished  for  a  terseness  of 
expression  ;  for  thinking  correctly  and  writ- 
ing clearly;  for  loving  scenes  of  humble  life, 
and  preferring  landscapes  which,  like  those  of 
Gainsborough,  belong  more  to  reality  than 
imagination.  Here  the  resemblance  ends ; 
the  tasteful  muse  of  Rogers  selects  topics  of 
a  pure  and  poetic  order;  he  refuses  to  unlatch 
the  door  of  the  lazar-house;  he  delights  in 
contemplating  whatever  is  fair  and  beautiful; 
and  has  no  wish  to  describe  Eden  for  the  sake 
of  showing  the  evil  spirit  crawling  among 
the  trees,  and  lying  like  a  toad  at  the  ear  of 
beauty  and  innocence  to  inspire  mischief. 

There  are  three  poems,  all  of  original  me- 
rit, with  something  of  similarity  in  title — 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination" — the  "  Plea- 
sures of  Hope" — and  the  "  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory." With  the  titles  the  similitude  ends. 
The  poem  of  Akenside  is  for  the  present, 
that  of  Campbell  for  the  future,  and  that  of 
Rogers  for  the  past.  There  is  most  fine  poe- 
try in  the  first,  most  enthusiasm  in  the  se- 
cond, and  most  human  nature  in  the  third. 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  was  published 
in  the  year  1792,  and  became  at  once  popu- 
lar. To  the  spirit  of  original  observation,  to 
the  fine  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  and  to 
the  remarks  on  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
dition of  the  country,  which  mark  the  disci- 
ples of  the  newer  school  of  verse,  are  added 
the  terseness,  smoothness,  and  harmony  of 
the  old.  The  poem  abounds  with  happy  and 
brilliant  hits  ;  with  passages  which  remain  on 
the  memory,  and  may  be  said  to  please  rather 
than  enchant  one  ;  to  take  silent  possession 
of  the  heart,  rather  than  fill  it  with  immediate 
rapture.  Hazlitt,  with  something  of  that 
perverseness  which  even  talent  is  not  without, 
said  the  chief  fault  of  Rogers  was  want  of 
genius  and  taste.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  list 
of  living  men  of  genius,  no  one  can  be  nam- 
ed whose  taste  in  poetry  is  so  just  and  deli- 
cate.    This  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  his 
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compositions ;  nay,  he  is  even  fastidious  in  i 
his  taste,  and  rejects  much  in  the  pictures. of ; 
manner?  and  feelings  which  he  paints,  which  | 
other  authors,  whose  taste  is  unquestioned, 
would  have  used  without  scruple.  His  dic- 
tion is  pure,  and  his  language  has  all  the  ne- 
cessary strength  without  being  swelling  or 
redundant:  his  words  are  always  in  keeping 
with  the  sentiment.  He  has,  in  truth,  great 
strength  ;  he  says  much  in  small  compass, 
and  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  a  too 
great  anxiety  to  be  brief  and  terse.  It  was 
the  error  of  the  school  in  which  his  taste  was 
formed,  to  be  over  anxious  about  the  har- 
mony and  polish  of  the  verse  ;  aud  he  may 
be  accused  of  erring  with  his  teachers.  Con- 
cerning the  composition  of  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory"  it  is  related  that  he  corrected, 
transposed,  and  changed,  till  he  exhausted 
his  own  pati,ence,  and  then  turning  to  his 
friends,  he  demanded  their  opinions,  listen- 
ing to  every  remark,  and  weighing  every  ob- 
servation. This  plan  of  correction  is  liable 
to  serious  objections.  The  poet  is  almost  sure 
of  losing  in  dash  and  vigour  more  than  what 
he  gains  by  correctness;  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  is  apt  to  be  injured,  while  individual 
parts  are  bettered.  Poetry  is  best  hit  off  at 
one  heat  of  the  fancy:  the  more  it  is  ham- 
mered and  wrought  on,  the  colder  it  becomes. 
The  sale  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory" 
continued  to  be  large,  though  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope"  came  into  the  market. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

A  small  pocket  volume,  entitled  "  Self- 
Discipline.  By  Henry  Forster  Burden,  D.D.," 
has  recently  been  republished  in  New  York, 
containing  some  excellent  observations  on  the 
government  of  "  The  Desires — The  Thoughts 
— The  Temper — The  Tongue,  and  Conduct," 
— some  parts  of  which  I  have  thought  may  be 
perused  with  advantage  by  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend."  If  the  editor  should  coincide 
with  me  in  judgment,  I  propose  making  some 
extracts  therefrom,  though  I  consider  the 
whole  book  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
individual.  R n. 

Be  assured  that  the  right  regulation  of  the 
thoughts  enters  deeply  and  essentially  inlo  the 
nature  of  personal  holiness  and  happiness 
Favour  me,  then,  with  your  unremitted  atten 
tion,  while  I  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  import 
ance  of  the  right  government  of  the  Thoughts; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  this 
important  object.  First,  then,  let  it  be  con 
sidered,  that  the  absence  of  good  thoughts  is 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  condemnation  at 
the  bar  of  God. 

Of  the  unrighteous  and  unholy  it  is  said 
"  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts;"  and  is  not 
this  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  their  minds  and  hearts?  Must  it  not  be 
a  "  carnal  mind,"  and  must  it  not  be  a  hard- 
ened heart,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  God 
can  find  no  place?  Must  not  the  love  of  God 
be  altogether  absent  from  the  heart  which 
gives  no  entertainment,  no  dwelling-place 
even  to  the  thoughts  of  his  character  and  his 
claims?     Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  love  God, 


and  yet  to  spend  day  after  day  without  che- 
rishing any  thoughts  of  God?  What  ideas  are 
we  to  form  of  the  man  who  spends  his  days 
without  any  grateful  recollections  of  the  divine 
goodness,  without  any  admiring  delight  in  the 
divine  perfections,  without  any  solicitude  to 
enjoy  the  divine  favour,  and  without  any  desire 
to  promote  the  divine  glory?  That  the  love  of 
the  blessed  God  dwells  not  in  his  heart,  is 
absolutely  certain.  The  God  in  whose  hands 
his  breath  is,  and  in  whom  are  all  his  springs 
of  existence,  and  capacity,  and  enjoyment,  he 
has  not  glorified,  even  in  thought,  or  purpose, 
or  desire  !  Let  every  one,  then,  listen  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  while  summoned  to  an- 
swer the  question, — Is  it  I,  whose  mental  cha- 
•aoter,  whose  prevailing  habits  of  thought 
mve  been  thus  convicted  of  a  radical  and  most 
alarming  defect  1 

Let  it  be  considered,  secondly,  that  the  hu- 
man mind,  while  unrenewed,  is  habitually  dis- 
posed to  the  indulgence  of  thoughts  positively 

in  and  evil. 

In  every  human  mind  which  continues  un- 
renewed, not  receiving,  because  not  desiring, 
the  control  of  the  sanctifying  spirit,  vain  and 
evil  thoughts  exert  an  entire  ascendancy.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  world  before  the  flood;  and  the 
record  of  human  depravity  at  that  early  period 
might  be  adopted  by  the  historian  of  the  age 

which  we  live; — "  And   God  saw  that  the 

ckedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  It  is  to 
the  heart  that  the  scrutinising  and  all-pervad 
ing  eye  of  the  omniscient  God  is  chiefly  di 
rected.  "  The  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and 
understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts."  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,"  and  the  reason  is  sufficiently 
clear;  he  cannot  look  beyond.  He  can  form 
his  judgment  only  by  external  indications.  The 
man  of  most  profound  sagacity  can  do  no 
more.  He  may  mark,  with  quickness  of  dis 
cernment,  the  unstudied  action,  or  the  casua 
word,  or  the  expressive  eye,  or  the  voiceless 
lip  which  betrays  an  emotion  in  part  suppress 
ed:  he  may  deduce,  by  his  acuteness  of  obser 
vation,  many  an  inference  which  may  not 
mislead;  and  he  may  obtain,  not  (infrequently 
an  insight  into  character,  which  he  knows  how 
to  value  and  how  to  improve.  But  the  ob- 
server, although  of  most  penetrating  glance 
and  most  commanding  intellect,  and  most 
deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, may  be,  and  often  is,  deceived.  It  is 
probable,  that  even  the  subtle  spirit  that 
"  deceivelh  the  whole  world,"  by  the  ever- 
varied  artifices  of  seduction,  is  sometimes 
himself  deceived;  and,  extensive  as  must  be 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  he  can 
have,  I  conceive,  no  power  at  all  of  ascertain- 
ing its  thoughts  and  feelings,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  expressed  or  betrayed  by  certain 
intelligible  indications.  Omniscience  is  no  at- 
tribute of  Satan,  nor  of  any  being  but  Jeho- 
vah. In  language  which  no  creature  can  ap- 
propriate, does  the  Father  of  spirits  say,  "  I 
the  Lord  search  the  heart:"  and  He,  who  ut- 
tered these  words,  said  also — "  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked;  who   can   know  it  ?"     What,  then, 


must  ihe  eye  of  God  discern  in  every  unre- 
newed heart?  What  must  there  be  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient,  in  the  compass  • 
of  one  single  day,  in  the  interior  of  an  unre- 
generate  mind?  Say — or  rather  think — what 
has  been  sometimes  the  history  of  your 
thoughts  within  the  space  of  a  single  hour? 
Of  what  character  were  the  subjects  on  which 
they  were  employed?  Of  what  nature  was  the 
ideas  suggested — cherished — pursued?  What  | 
was  their  tendency;  and  had  they  been  em- 
bodied in  action,  or  even  expressed  in  words, 
what  would  have  been  the  sentiments  awaken- 
ed in  the  minds  of  those  to  whose  approbation 
you  attach  a  value?  Consider,  then,  that  your 
heart  was,  at  the  very  moment,  "  naked  and 
open  in  the  sight  of  Him  with  whom  you  have 
to  do." 

Let  it  be  observed,  thirdly,  That  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  renewed  mind  to  cherish 
good  thoughts.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts." 
Such  is  the  requirement  of  Him,  who  "  wait- 
eth  to  be  gracious,  and  delighteth  in  mercy," 
but  who  cannot  behold  impurity  of  thoughts 
without  holy  and  indignant  displeasure.  What 
is  the  repentance  required  of  the  man  who 
would  become  a  recipient  of  forgiving  mercy, 
but  a  change  of  mind,  of  which  the  very  first 
element  is  a  change  of  thought?  The  very 
first  step  of  the  sinner's  return  to  God,  is  de- 
scribed with  equal  simplicity  and  correctness 
in  such  words  as  these: — "  I  thought  on  my 
ways,  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies." 
The  next  gradation  of  progress  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  these  stronger  terms: — "  I  hate  vain 
thoughts,  nor  can  I  endure  that  any  longer 
they  should  lodge  within  me."  A  stage  of 
still  greater  advancement  appears  indicated  by 
such  expressions  as  these:  "  I  thought  of  thy 
loving-kindness  in  the  midst  of  thy  temple." 
And  if  this  be  regarded  as  the  representation 
of  a  state  of  mind  at  one  particular  period, 
and  not  a  direct  assertion  in  reference  to  the 
prevailing  habit  of  thought,  we  have  at  least 
an  interesting  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
a  mind  truly  renewed,  in  those  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts 
within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul." 
O  !  this  is  indeed  the  language  of  a  spiritual 
mind;  of  a  heart  right  with  God.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value,  who  can  describe  the  de- 
light of  this  spirituality  of  mind  !  "  They  that 
are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh;  but  they  that  are  after  the  spirit,  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  Now,  to  be  carnally 
minded,  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded, 
is  life  and  peace." 

Let  it  be  considered,  fourthly,  That  it  is  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  that  both  dispositions 
and  actions  originate.  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he"  in  the  course  and  cha- 
racter of  his  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  mind 
have  been  justly  compared  to  the  blossoms 
which  appear  on  a  tree  in  the  vernal  season  of 
the  year:  many  of  these  blossoms  prematurely 
fall  off;  but  from  those  which  remain  springs 
all  the  fruit  which  the  tree  yields:  so  are  there 
many  thoughts  which  transiently  occupy  the 
mind,  without  leaving  any  permanent  trace; 
but  from  the  thoughts  which  are  cherished  and 
retained,  spring   all   the   dispositions  of  the 
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heart,  all  the  words  of  the  lips,  and  all  the]  that  h 
actions  of  the  life.  It  was  worthy,  then,  of 
[the  wisest  of  men;  and  worthy  of  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  under  whose  dictation  lie  wrote,  most 
urgently  to  enforce  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
heart: — "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence; 
(or  above  all  keeping:)  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life."  There  is  no  member  of  our 
body,  there  is  no  faculty  of  intellect,  there  is 
mo  avenue  of  feeling,  over  which  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  exercise  a  watchful  care;  but  more 
important  still  is  the  guardianship  of  the  heart, 
whence  are  all  the  issues  of  life.  Have  you 
studied  the  history  of  the  inner  man?  Have 
you,  with  the  eyes  of  self-inspection,  carefully 
traced  the  process  which  commences  with  a 
risino-  thought,  and  terminates  in  an  important 
action?  Have  you  watched  the  influence  of 
the  suggestion — the  incentive — the  anticipa- 
tion of  consequences — the  suspense,  and  the 
final  resolve?  If  you  are  familiar  With  pro- 
cesses such  as  these,  and  with  the  conespon- 
dent  results,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make 
any  further  demand  on  your  mind,  with  a  view 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  right 
government  of  the  thoughts. 


Some  account  of  a  Religious  Society  in  Norway 
called  Saints. 


The  principal  part  of  the  following  ac 
count,  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  in 
dividual  who  was  first  drawn  into  silent  wor 
ship,  on  board  a  Danish  prison-ship  off 
Chatham. 

He  had  been  a  prisoner  about  seven  years, 
and  had  obtained  his  intelligence  respecting 
the  people  called  Saints  from  one  or  more  of 
his  countrymen,  Who  had  been,  or  who  were 
connected  with  them.  The  circumstances 
related  in  these  pages  evince  that  "  the  ways 
of  Divine  Providence  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  In  the 
first  part  of  the  narrative,  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  the  original  founder  or  leader  of 
the  persons  called  Saints,  was  prepared  to 
become  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  He  entered 
into  covenant  with  him  ;  and  by  keeping  his 
eye  stedfastly  fixed  on  his  heavenly  guide, 
(though  in  bonds  for  his  sake.)  he  has  be- 
come an  eminent  instrument  in  his  hand. 

Wc  may  here  see  what  may  be  done  by 
faithfulness;  many  persons,  who,  before  they 
had  heard  of  this  pious  man,  had  perhaps 
never  been  embued  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  but,  through  his  means,  have  been 
induced  to  bend  to  its  sacred  influence  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  seed  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  sown  in  good  ground,  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

The  latter  part  equally  displays  the  wis- 
dom, the  power,  the  goodness  of  Israel's 
Shepherd  to  the  poor  prisoners.  It  brings  it 
to  a  demonstration,  that  he  is  able  to  pour 
"  out  his  spirit  from  on  high  ;  to  make  the 
wilderness  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  to  be  counted  for  a  forest."  How  can 
we  sufficiently  recount  his  mercies,  or  his 
goodness  to  the  children  of  men  ?  The  pious 
mind  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Omnipotence  is 
thus  lifting  up  his  standard  in  the  nations 


people  from  afar,  and  show  the  truly  Christian  disposition  of  this 
'  poor  man,  when  he  was  put  in  irons,  and 
otherwise  used  very  roughly,  he  willingly 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  have  the  irons  put 
on,  saying,  "I  rejoice  I  am  worthy  thus  to 
suffer  for  the  Lord's  sake  :  and  though  you 
have  taken  away  my  outward  property,  you 
cannot  deprive  me  of  my  inward  peace  ;" 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  multitude 
who  stood  by,  that  many  of  them  afterwards 
became  converts  to  his  religious  principles. 
The  last  accounts  from  Norway  respecting 
him  in  1813  say,  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 
He  was  not  long  kept  in  irons,  and  when  they 
were  taken  off,  he  said,  "He  did  not  feel 
near  the  comfort  then,  as  he  did  when  they 
were  put  on."  He  has  frequently  been,  told 
by  the  magistrates,  that  he  might  quit  the 
prison  ;  but  he  refuses  to  accept  his  discharge, 
till  they  give  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  im- 
prisoned him,  taking  his  property,  and  that 
of  his  friends.  He  however,  avails  himself 
much  of  the  liberty  grafted  him,  of  walking 
out  occasionally,  and  visiting  his  friends,  and 
meeting  with  them  for  religious  purposes. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  chemical  process 
of  obtaining  salt,  he  was  permitted  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  (when  there  was  a  scarcity,) 
to  go  to  the  western  part  of  Norway  and  other- 
places,  to  erect  salt  works,  which  having 
done,  he  voluntarily  returned  to  his  prison. 

These  persons,  though  a  few  of  them  re- 
tain some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  such  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, yet  have  a  testimony  to  bear  against 
oaths,  war,  and  hireling  ministry  ;  but  some 
of  them  through  weakness,  when  commanded 
by  the  magistrates,  have  taken  up  arms. 

(To  be  continued.) 


making  their  wilderness  like  Eden,  and 
their  desert  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  hoped  the  following  may  encourage 
many  of  us  who  have  not  had  so  difficult  a 
path  to  tread,  to  examine  whether  the  com- 
parative ease,  and  many  outward  blessings 
some  of  us  have  enjoyed,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  faithfulness  to  the  heavenly  call;  or 
have  produced  so  much  gratitude  for  favours 
received,  as  that  so  full  a  dedication  and  sur- 
render have  been  made  as  many  well  know 
have  been  required  of  them. 

If  in  the  retrospect,  we  should  be  suffi- 
ciently humble  to  feel  and  acknowledge  our 
deficiencies,  and  so  wise  as  to  recur  to  our 
convictions  of  the  blessed  truth,  and,  through 
divine  help,  suffer  no  impediment  to  obstruct 
our  fulfilling  our  allotted  duty,  there  is  good 
ground  to  hope,  "that  in  righteousness  we 
shall  be  established  ;"  and  when  we  have 
done  with  time,  shall  obtain  a  rich  reward, 
"  and  great  will  be  our  peace."  R.  T. 


About  50  years  since  there  arose  a  man  in 
the  east  of  Norway,  who  believed  much  as 
Friends  do  respecting  "  the  universal  and 
saving  light ;"  his  name  was  Hans  Neilson 
Houghe.  His  first  impressions  and  convince- 
ment  of  it  were  remarkable.  Being  on  board 
a  boat  laden  with  straw  or  hay,  it  was  by 
some  accident  overset,  and  he  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  his  life.  In  this  ex- 
tremity he  cried  to  the  Almighty  for  help; 
and  promised  if  he  would  preserve  him  from 
his  present  danger,  he  would  serve  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  heard,  and  in 
marvellous  manner  experienced  preservatic 
He  soon  afterward  apprehended  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  leave  his  employ,  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  divine  will ;  and  therefore  travelled 
on  foot  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
into  Denmark  ;  endeavouring  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance ;  to  turn  to  the  Lord  ;  and  to  attend 
to  the  light  of  truth  in  the  heart,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  keep  his  commandments.  He 
could  not  feel  free  to  unite  himself  to  any  of 
the  sects  he  was  acquainted  with,  on  account 
of  the  mixture  in  them  ;  he  therefore  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  church  similar  to  the 
first  Chiistians. 

After  a  time,  by  preaching  and  writing 
what  his  religious  principles  were,  and  which 
being  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
hired  priests,  he  was  much  persecuted  by 
them.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  truth 
prevailed  among  many  innocent  persons,  and 
many,  both  men  and  women,  were  raised  up 
to  declare  the  same  truth.     These  were   also 

perserntprt      *r,a     onlled      by     way     of    Hpricion, 

Saints  or  Pietists.  Being  so  ill  treated  by 
their  neighbours,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
live  closer  together;  they  appropriated  their 
property  to  the  Lord's  service  ;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  ;  for  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sitous, or  for  the  spread  of  their  gospel  prin- 
ciples. Hans  was  at  length  seized  and  put  in 
prison,  and  not  only  deprived  of  the  company 
of  his  friends,  but  denied  the  use  of  his  Bible 
and  pen  and  ink,  nor  was  he  even  permi 
to  apeak  to   the    rest  of  the  prisoners. 


To 


For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  II. 

In  looking  over  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
some  remarks,  on  the  propriety  of  our  mem- 
bers attending  the  benevolent  associations  of 
other  religious  societies  that  are  opened  with 
prayer.  Knowing  not  only  that  this  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  that  many  of  our  young 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  their 
meetings  for  public  worship,  I  was  led  into  a 
train  of  reflection,  whence  the  query  natu- 
rally arose,  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  lambs  of  our  fold  are  leaving  their 
own  enclosures  to  explore  the  pastures  of  the 
stranger?  A  cause  there  must  be,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  if  a  remedy  is  not  speedily  ap- 
plied, our  glory  will  ere  long  have  departed, 
or  little  else  will  remain  of  our  once  favoured 
Sooioty,  but  its  dry  and  lifeless  branches.  It 
is  a  subject  which  it  behoves  every  one  who 
is  really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Zion,  seriously  to  investigate,  and  if  we  would 
arrest  this  wide-spreading  malady,  let  us  not 
fear  to  lay  open  the  wound,  however;  painful 
the  operation  may  be.  Our  young  Friends, 
I  think,  are  deeply  to  be  felt  for — there  are 
many  of  them  in  whose  eyes  the  beauty  of 
this  world  has  become  tarnished,  but  who  it 
appears,  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  resolution 
to  exchange  its  pleasures  for  the  burthen  of 
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the  cross  ;  we  should  endeavour  to  enter  into 
sympathy  with  these;  and,  to  do  this  effectu- 
ally, we  must  for  a  while  forget  ourselves,  and 
realise  the  feelings  of  the  young  :  we  must 
take  a  retrospect  of  the  time  when  we  also 
were  but  "  babes  in  Christ."  Who  of  those 
who  are  now  professing  to  walk  by  the  "  light 
of  the  Lord,"  when  they  thus  revert  to  their 
own  early  expeiience,  but  must  feel  for  the 
youth  of  the  present  day?  What  was  then  so 
welcome  to  our  ears  as  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel?  What  more  precious  than  the  voice 
of  prayer  from  the  lips  of  a  meek  follower  of 
Jesus?  So  it  remains  to  be  even  now  with 
the  tender  of  the  flock  ;  but,  alas  !  the  apos- 
tles of  our  early  days  who  lifted  up  their  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  have  passed  to  their  reward, 
and  who,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  has  come  up 
to  supply  their  place?  Some  there  are,  no 
doubt,  who  still  feel  the  "  worth  of  souls," 
and  have  an  eye  single  to  their  Master's  glory; 
but  it  would  become  each  one  of  us  to  ask 
the  question,  am  /of  that  happy  number? 
am  1  endeavouring  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  heal  the 
breach  and  restore  the  waste  places  of  Zion  ? 
We  are  still,  old  and  young,  surrounded  by 
dangers  of  various  kinds;  the  world  is  still 
presenting  its  deceitful  charms,  and  Satan,  as 
an  angel  of  light,  endeavouring  to  allure  us 
from  the  paths  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
seeking  aid  from  above,  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  resist  all  these.  Is  not  the  mourn- 
ful fact  of  so  many  of  our  precious  youth 
turning  their  faces  from  the  Society  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  part  at  least,  to  the  individual 
unfaithfulness  of  those  who  have  been  set  as 
watchmen  upon  our  walls  ?  Where  do  we 
see  in  them  the  fiuits  of  that  faith  which  in- 
duced the  church  to  make  prayers  to  God 
without  ceasing,  when  one  of  its  members 
was  in  prison  ?  Acts  xii.  5.  Where  that  zeal 
which  actuated  Peter  and  John,  when  they 
taught  and  preached  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house9.  Acts  v.  42. 
Which  made  Paul  talk  for  the  good  of  his 
brethren  even  till  break  of  day,  Acts  xx.  11, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  say,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,  that  he  had  kept  back 
nothing  that  was  profitable  for  them  ?  Acts 
xx.  20.  Where  that  spirit  of  supplication 
which  was  so  prevalent  with  the  apostles,  and 
which  induced  our  glorious  High  Priest  and 
example  to  continue  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God,  before  entering  upon  the  important 
work  of  naming  his  twelve  disciples?  Luke 
vi.  12.  These,  beloved  friends,  are  great 
models ;  but  they  are  written  for  our  exam- 
ples, and  He  who  js  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,  has  promised  his  aid  to  all 
those  who  wait  upon  him,  and  who  really 
desire  to  become  his  devoted  servants.  Oh  ! 
ye  ministers  of  the  gospel — ye  elders  of 
Israel,  ye  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  on 
you  devolves  an  immense  responsibility  ; — to 
you  the  rising  generation  are  looking  up  for 
counsel  and  example  ;  in  your  spirit  and  con- 
versation they  would  see  exemplified  the  cha- 
racter of  a  follower  of  Jesus;  seeing  this, 
how  important  is  it  that  ye  be  found  without 
spot  and  blameless,  that  ye  daily  recur  to  that 
living  fountain,  whence  ye  may  derive  streams 
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to  supply  these  "  little  ones,"  who  are  look- 
ing up  to  you  for  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment. Let  us,  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
look  to  these  things,  let  us  arouse  ourselves 
and  examine  our  own  hearts, — "  let  us  not 
please  ourselves,  hut  each  one  please  his 
neighbour  for  good  to  edification,"  frequent- 
ly applying  to  ourselves  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  Amos,  "  Wo  to  them 
who  are  at  ease  in  Zion."  Were  this  more 
frequently  the  case,  we  should  feel  greater 
concern  for  those  who  have  not  yet  partaken 
of  the  "waters  of  life,"  reproving,  rebuking, 
and  exhorting  them  with  all  long  suffering 
and  doctrine,  and  under  a  sense  of  our  own 
unworthiness  and  the  Lord's  unbounded  good- 
ness to  their  own  souls.  Many  would  be 
constrained  like  David,  "  to  give  thanks  unto 
him — in  the  great  congregation,  and  praise 
him  among  much  people,"  Psalms  xxxv.  18; 
— then,' instead  of  our  young  people,  wan- 
dering as  sheep  having  no  shepherd — and 
seeking  in  other  places,  that  which  they  find 
not  in  their  own  borders  ;  devoted  sons  and 
daughters  would  be  seen  coming  up  to  the 
"  help  of  the  Lord,"  when  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — have 
joined  the  number  of  that  blessed  company 
who,  (it  is  declared,)  having  "  converted 
many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 

***h. 
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FOURTH  MONTH,  19,  1834. 


We  have  before  given  some  account  of  the 
exertions  made  by  an  association  of  benevo- 
lent females  in  this  city,  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  the  natives  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Every  such  attempt  to  illuminate 
the  darkness  of  those  regions,  must  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good 
which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  may  result 
from  the  few  seed  thus  scattered.  The  sub- 
joined extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
Friend  of  this  city,  by  J.  B.  Pinney,  Colonial 
Agent  of  Liberia,  dated  March  7th,  1834, 
we  cannot  doubt  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

"  Madam:— Suffer  the  momentary  interview  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  enjoy  at  a  meeting  of  your  La- 
dies' Association,  during  my  late  visit  to  America, 
to  be  an  apology  for  tins  letter,  though  it  be  little 
more  than  one  of  complaint.  Acquainted  as  I  am, 
with  your  acts  of  generosity  towards — and  tho 
deep  interest  you  take  in  all  that  would  elevate  the 
despised  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa — have  tmi- 
mated  my  thoughts  ;  perhaps  it  arises  from  sympa- 
thy, in  the  same  absorbing  subject — benevolence  to- 
wards the  oppressed  and  degraded.  May  God  repay 
you  an  hundred  fold  for  your  deeds  of  love  towards 
these  pour  children.  In  their  name,  I  would  thank 
you  a  thousand  times,  and  all  the  ladies  who  are 
associated  with  you  in  this  good  work. 

"  It  will  rejoice  your  heart  to  hear,  that  all  the 
schools  supported  by  you  are  well  conducted  and 
prosperous.  Mrs.  Caesar's  school,  at  Caldwell,  I  have 
been  greatly  delighted  with.  The  children  make 
rapid  progress,  ar.d  the  inhabitants  are  becoming 
jealous  lest  the  girls  should    all  out-strip  tho  boys, 


and  become  the  best  scholars.  Mr.  Eden,  at  N. 
Georgia,  is  making  some  progress,  much  impeded, 
however,  for  want  of  a  suitable  room  for  conducting 
his  school. 

"  I  regret  to  add,  that  we  are  about  to  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  Thomson,  whose  school  is  very  largo 
and  flourishing;  indeed  too  large.* 

"  Mr.  T has  gone  to  Palmas,  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  send  for  Mrs.  T .  Do  search  Philadel- 
phia, and  send  us  two  or  three  well  qualified  teachers; 
we  cannot  proceed  in  the  instruction  of  the  elder  and 
more  advanced  scholars  without  them,  &c.  &,c." 

*  The  first  girls'  school,  located  at  Monrovia.  The 
present  condition  of  the  school  is  thus  described  by 
the  teacher  herself.  "  Tho  number  continues  quite 
large,  and  entirely  too  large  for  one  teacher.  Jus- 
tice is  not  done  to  either  class.  I  attempted  to  teach 
sewing,  but  was  obliged  lo  give  that  up.  Although 
the  school  is  so  crowded,  the  people  do  not  think  but 
that  all  tiieir  children  can  come." 


We  are  desired  to  mention,  that  a  few  co- 
pies of  the  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  and 
Gospel  Labours  of  William  Williams,  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Society  of  Friends,  late  of  In- 
diana, are  placed  in  charge  of  George  W. 
Taylor,  at  the  depository  of  Friends'  Bible 
Association,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street, 
for  sale,  where  those  wishing  to  purchase, 
are  invited  to  call. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held 
in  Mulberry  street  meeting  house,  east  end, 
on  second  day  evening,  the  21st  instant,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock ;  the  company  of 
Friends  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  meet- 
ing is  invited. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  ilhmo.M,  1834. 

TEACHER    WANTED. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  boys' 
schools,  under  the  care  of  the  School  Cor- 
poration in  this  city.  Application  to  be  made 
to  Thomas  Wistar,  Market  street,  above  10th 
street;  Joseph  Snowden,  North  Front  street; 
or  Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and 
Spruce  streets. 

An  active  intelligent  boy,  14  or  15  years 
of  age,  is  wanted  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
retail  dry  good  business.  Enquire  at  the  of- 
fice of  "  The  Friend." 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  6th  of  12th  mo.  1833, 
Samuel  Meeker,  of  Weybridge,  Vt.,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  jeined  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  convincement,  having  previously  been  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  and  for  many  years  he  bore  a 
faithful  and  consistent   testimony  against   the  cruel 

anil  unjust  oppression  uf  the  African  raee,  refraining 

from  the  use  of  articles  known  to  be  produced  by  the 
labour  of  slaves. 

in  New  York,  on  the  4th  instant,  after  a  te- 
dious illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion  to  the  divine  will,  our  beloved  friend,  Mary  R. 
King,  wife  of  John  King,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  a  sound  and  acceptable  minister  of 
our  Society.  While  sensible  of  the  trying  bereave, 
ment,  this  consolation  remains  to  the  living,  that  to 
her  will  apply  the  language,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  aDd 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THOMAS  STORTf.fr.V-. 

(Continued  from  p.  2150 

"  During  my  continuance  in  London,  though 
I  was  willing  to  take  pains  for  my  necessary 
support,  and  the  charges  of  my  travels,  yet  I 
suffered  much  in  my  mind,  by  reason  of  con- 
finement; since  the  calling  of  God  cannot  be 
rightly  and  fully  answered  by  any  one,  too 
much  entangled  in  other  concerns,  though 
lawful  and  gainful,  and,  to  the  view  of  reason, 
needful.  And  here  I  staid,  attending  the  city 
meetings,  and  sometimes  visiting  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  country,  until  the  year 
1698;  when,  having  a  letter  from  William 
Peun,  then  at  Bristol,  desiring  mo  to  moot 
him  and  John  Everot  at  Holyhead,  in  Wales, 
in  order  to  go  for  Ireland,  I  accordingly  set 
forward  from  London,  on  the  28th  of  the  se- 
cond month;  meeting,  in  the  way,  with  a  great 
shower  of  snow,  high  wind,  and  loud  thunder, 
very  unusual  concomitants  at  that  time  of  year, 
(the  3d  of  third  mo.):  but  the  inconvenience 
of  that  was  soon  forgot;  for,  reaching  Con- 
way, I  there  met  with  my  friends  aforesaid, 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction  ;  and  from  thence 
we  went  to  Holyhead,  in  the  Isle  Anglesea, 
where  we  arrived  the  next  day,  about  ten  in 
the  forenoon;  and,  the  next  day,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  we  set  sail,  and  arrived  in 
Dublin  bay,  in  about  twenty-four  hours;  for 
which  we  were  thankful. 

"  On  the  6th  of  the  third  month,  we  went 
to  Dublin  ;  and  on  the  8th,  being  the  first  of 
the  week,  was  the  half-year  meeting  there; 
where  we  were  greatly  comforted,  not  only  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  presence  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  in  observing  the  unity,  mild- 
ness, and  order,  which  appeared  among 
Friends,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church  on  that  occasion.  Great  was  the 
resort  of  people  of  all  ranks,  qualities,  and 
professions,  to  our  meetings,  chiefly  on  ac 
count  of  our  friend  William  Penn;  who  was 
ever  furnished  by  the  truth  with  matter  fully 
to  answer  their  expectations  :  many  of  the 
clergy  were  there;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  spake  well  of  what  they  heard.  And 
of  the  clergy,  the  Dean  of  Derry  was  one; 
who,  being  there  several  times,  was  asked  by 
his  bishop,  '  Whethsr  he  had  heard  any  thin 
but  blasphemy  and  nonsense;  and  whether  he 
took  off  his  hat  in  time  of  prayer,  to  join  with 
us  ?'  He  answered,  '  That  he  heard  no  bl 
phemy  or  nonsense,  but  the  everlasting  truth; 
and  did  not  only  take  off  his  bat  at  prayer 
but  his  heart  said  Amen  to  what  he  heard.' 

"  On  the  5th  of  fifth  month,  being  the  third 
day  of  the  week,  we  had  a  great  meeting  at 
Limerick,  of  a  mixed  multitude.  ""°*  «-hom 
was  thick  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  That 
afternoon  we  viewed  some  of  the  effects  of 
the  late  siege  there,  and  observed  the  walls  of 
some  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  had  been 
much  shattered,  and  that  grent  breaches  had 
been  made  by  King  William's  army.  W« 
viewed  also  the  ruins  of  the  besieged*s  out- 
works and  bastions,  and  divers  unrepaired  de- 
solations  and  ruins,  as  so  many  characters  of 
the  indignation  of  him,  who  justly  gives  men 
up  to  the  destruction  one  of  another,  in  furious 


is,  when  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in 
their  thoughts,  nor  really  to  embrace  his  Son, 
the  prince  of  love,  peace,  and  concord  ; 
though  in  words  they  confess  him.  And  yet 
we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  kind  and  pro- 
tecting hand  of  Divine  Providence,  over  those 
who  love  and  fear  the  Lord:  for  we  had  a  cer- 
tain account,  from  our  friend  Thomas  Pearce, 
an  apothecary  in  that  city,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  siege,  a  bomb  fell  into  his  yard,  close  by 
the  window,  when  divers  friends  were  with 
him  in  the  house;  which,  if  it  had  hroke,  might 
have  destroyed  them:  but  falling  into  a  cistern 
full  of  water,  the  fuse  was  quenched,  and  it 
did  not  break  at  all. 

On  tbo  7th  at  Eirr,  we  had  a  good  meet- 
ing in  the  town  hall ;  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate, at  the  instance  of  William  Penn,  let  us 
have  for  that  purpose.  To  this  meeting  came 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  several  persons 
of  quality  thereabout,  and  were  all  civil:  and 
in  the  evening  came  the  priest  to  see  William 
Penn,  with  whom  he  had  some  conversation, 
to  whom  William  Penn  gave  a  littls  book  con- 
cerning our  principles,  which  he  thankfully 
received,  took  a  very  respectful  leave,  and 
departed. 

"  Next  morning  we  set  forward  for  Rosca- 
nalles,  to  see  our  ancient  and  honourable 
friend  William  Edmundson,  where  we  arrived 
about  the  second  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
rested  some  time,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
plentifully  ;  and  there  staid  William  Penn, 
John  Everot,  and  some  Friends  with  them; 
and  some  others  went  on  with  me  to  Mount- 
mellick. 

"  On  the  10th,  being  the  first  of  ihe  week, 
William  Penn  and  hi3  company  came  to  us, 
and  we  had  a  very  large  meeting  (being  most 
of  us  Friends,)  and  the  Lord  was  with  us 
but  as  I  had  greater  regard  to  the  services  of 
William  Penn  and  John  Everot  than  my  own 
I  had,  at  Limerick,  under  that  consideration 
neglected  my  own  gift,  till  the  proper  time  of 
the  exercise  thereof  was  over.  And  here 
Mountmellick,  fearing  to  do  the  like,  I  stood 
up  to  speak  too  soon;  and  that  I  might  not  be 
in  the  way  of  those  I  preferred,  I  spake  too 
fast,  and  thereby,  went  before  my  right  guidi 
so  that  my  burden  remained,  though  not  so 
heavy  as  before:  for  the  Lord,  who  is  merer 
ful,  knew  it  was  not  wilful,  but  out  of  weak- 
ness. 

"  Yet  by  this  conduct  I  obtained  further  ex 
perience  ;  that  neither  too  much  regard  or 
disregard  to  any  person,  neither  short  nor 
over  staying  behind  our  true  guide  or  going 
before,  ought  to  be;  but  in  and  with  the  di- 
vine and  living  truth,  and  the  motion  and  ope- 
ration  uf  H  io  orous  time;  ana  men  only  can 
men  preach  the  gospel. 

"  The  same  afternoon  was  their  meeting  for 
business,  where  things  were  managed  with  a 
just  severity  against  every  appearance  of  evil, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  upright,  and  dis- 
couragement of  evil  doers:  a  great  instru- 
ment of  exact  discipline  being  that  ancient  and 
worthy  friend  of  truth,  William  Edmundson, 
who  lived  within  the  precincts  of  that  meet- 
ing: for  whom  not  they  only,  but  also  all  Ire- 
land, may  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  due 


observation  of  order  in  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  that  kingdom. 

"  We  travelled  through  the  country  visiting 
Friends  and  meetings  as  we  went,  till  we  came 
up  towards  the  south  parts;  where  I  left  the 
company,  and  went  to  Clonmell,  in  order  to 
see  my  brother  George,  then  Dean  of  Lime- 
rick, and  met  with  him  at  Thomas  Osborn's; 
he  had  been  sent  into  France  for  education, 
and  there  had  embraced  the  Romish  religion. 
When  I  came  to  the  house,  I  found  him 
frank  and  familiar  temper,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  he  desired  me  to  take  a  turn 
with  him  in  the  garden;  and  being  there,  he 
opened  a  back  door  into  an  avenue,  and  made 
the  door  fast  that  none  might  disturb  us;  and, 
walking  there  together,  he  asked  me  some 
questions  concerning  our  principles,  and  more 
particularly  of  our  silent  meetings,  and  of 
what  advantage  they  were  to  us;  for  he  did 
suppose  they  were  of  some  use,  else  we  would 
not  continue  in  the  practice  of  them. 

"  I  answered,  '  That  we  had  been,  as  other 
men,  subject  to  common  infirmities,  and  ig- 
norant of  God,  as  to  any  experience  of  his 
presence  and  divine  working  in  us,  till  it 
pleased  him,  in  his  own  goodness  and  mercy, 
to  visit  us  by  the  spirit  of  his  son  Christ; 
through  which  we  had  known  a  time  of  con- 
demnation and  humiliation  for  sins  past,  and 
true  repentance  and  forgiveness;  and,  believ- 
ing in  him,  through  the  work  of  his  spirit  and 
power  in  our  minds,  he,  with  the  life  and  light 
of  his  son,  became  the  object  of  our  faith;  by 
which  also  he  sanctified  our  hearts,  and  recon- 
ciled us  unto  himself:  so  that  the  enmity  being 
slain,  and  we  made  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  now  worshipped  the  Father  through 
the  spirit  of  his  Son,  in  a  state  of  faith  and 
obedience;  whereby  we  draw  near  unto  him, 
even  through  that  blessed  medium  which  him- 
self hath  appointed,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  man;  not  of  flesh  and  blood  only  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  but  also  being  clothed  with  a 
holy  human  mind,  by  him  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature  as  the  sons  of  God; 
as  it  is  written,  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and 
give  it  unto  you:  and  the  Father  being  made 
manifest  in  him,  we  have  instructions  in  wis- 
dom, and  enjoyments  in  the  divine  and  blessed 
presence,  of  which  the  world,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  not  aware,  and  not  more  so  than  in 
a  stale  of  true  silence;  where  all  the  passions, 
affections,  and  natural  desires  of  the  heart  are 
silenced,  by  the  all  commanding  voice  and 
power  of  the  divine  word;  who  hath  said,  let 
the  worlds  be,  and  it  was  so.' 

"  Ke  heard  me  with  attention  and  replied, 
'  that  he  firmly  believed  what  I  had  said;  that 
we  were  such  a  people,  and  rr>nooquontly  the 
happiest  in  the  world;  over  whom  the  Al- 
mighty hath  a  particular  care,'  and  then  he 
began  and  told  me  a  passage  concerning  him- 
self, saying,  '  that  he  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, being  occasionally  at  Clonmell  some  lime 
ago,  they  heard  that  one  of  our  meetings  was 
to  be  there  that  day,  appointed  by  one  of  our 
preachers  from  the  west  of  England,  and  they 
agreed  to  go  to  it:  and  after  they  had  been 
there  about  half  an  hour,  the  rest  all  tired, 
and  would  have  had  him  away  with  them;  but 
he  was  so  much  satisfied  with  what  he  felt 
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there,  that  he  could  not  go  with  them,  but 
staid  at  the  meeting  to  the  end;  having  never 
met  with  the  like  satisfaction  any  where  else.' 

"  By  the  time  this  relation  was  finished,  he 
began  to  be  apprehensive  that  his  priest  might 
miss  us  out  of  the  company,  and  be  in  quest 
of  him,  (for  he  kept  a  popish  priest  in  the 
house  under  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,) 
and  so  it  proved;  for  we  were  but  got  back 
into  the  garden  till  he  came  to  us:  and  the 
priest  beginning  to  ask  me  some  questions 
about  religion,  he  withdrew. 

"  Seventh  day  at  night,  I  look  leave  of  my 
relations,  intending  to  meet  William  Penn  and 
John  Everot,  and  Samuel  Waldenfield  and 
John  Vaughton  from  London,  next  day  at  a 
meeting  at  Cashell:  and,  proposing  to  go  to 
rest,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  would  not 
suffer  a  servant  to  attend  me  to  my  chamber, 
but  would  go  himself:  and  when  there,  he 
told  me,  'that  he  had  never  heard  those  things 
so  explained  before:  that  he  was  very  glad  of 
the  occasion;  and  that  he  was  of  the  same 
mind  with  me  therein:  that  he  would  gladly 
go  with  me  in  the  morning  to  hear  Mr.  Penn, 
but  that  my  brother  and  sister  had  not  been  at 
his  house  before  that  time  since  their  inter- 
marriage, and  it  would  look  as  if  he  neglected 
them,  if  he  should  go  with  me:  and  besides,' 
said  he,  '  this  person,  with  whom  you  dis- 
coursed, (as  I  hinted  in  the  garden,)  is  a  priest, 
whom  I  keep  in  my  house;  and  I  know  he 
would  take  it  ill  if  I  should  go  to  your  meet- 
ing, and  leave  our  own  devotion.'  " 

(Tobe  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE    WHITEHEAD. 

Among  the  many  bright  examples  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  adorn  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  are  few 
who  shine  more  conspicuously  than  George 
Whitehead.  Convinced  in  early  life  of  the 
principles  held  by  the  Quakers,  he  cordially 
and  zealously  embraced  them,  and  for  above 
seventy  years  continued  an  indefatigable  and 
successful  labourer  for  their  defence  and  sup- 
port. During  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  frequently 
engaged  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  suffering 
brethren  before  the  king  and  parliament, 
where  he  had  more  influence  than  most  others, 
and  was  instrumental  more  than  once  in  pro- 
curing the  liberation  of  many  hundreds  of 
them  from  prison.  Active  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  and  good  order  of  the  Society,  he 
was  firm  in  his  testimony  against  wrong  things, 
yet  tender  and  courteous  to  all  in  whom  there 

Wae     any    CvidotiOO    of    ^ood.  8»     intimololy    in 

his  history  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Society, 
that  independently  of  the  instruction  which  it 
affords  as  a  pattern  of  private  virtue  and  per- 
sonal religion,  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  economy  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

He  was  born  at  a  place  called  Sun  Bigs,  in 
the  parish  of  Orton,  in  Westmoreland,  about 
the  year  1636.  His  early  education  appears  to 
have  been  good,  being  sent  to  a  grammar 
school,  where  he  advanced  so  rapidly  in  nis 


studies  as  to  be  employed  as  usher.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  acquired  learning, 
and  the  gravity  and  religious  tlioughtfulness  of 
his  enquiring  mind,  encouraged  the  views  en- 
tertained by  his  parents  of  educating  him  for 
a  minister  in  the  established  church.  The 
Lord,  however,  had  other  designs  respecting 
him,  and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age 
he  embraced  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
despised  Quakers,  which  at  once  extinguished 
all  prospect  of  his  studying  for  the  ministry. 
But  though  not  educated  and  ordained  by  hu- 
man interference  for  this  sacred  office,  he  was 
soon  called  and  anointed  by  a  higher  authori- 
ty, even  Christ  Jesus,  the  bishop  of  souls,  and 
sent  forth  to  preach  life  and  salvation  in  his 
name.  In  the  year  after  his  convincement,  he 
set  out  on  foot  through  the  midland  counties, 
preaching  Christ  crucified  and  the  illumination 
of  his  blessed  spirit,  and  though  but  a  lad, 
great  convincements  attended  his  ministry,  so 
that  on  one  occasion  nearly  all  the  persons 
composing  a  meeting  he  was  addressing,  were 
effectually  reached  and  convinced  by  his  living 
testimony  and  prayer. 

Prefixed  to  his  memoirs  of  himself  is  a  short 
account  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him 
in  preparing  it,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

"  Remembering  the  Lord  our  gracious  God 
in  his  ways,  and  merciful  dealings  with  me 
from  my  youth;  how  he  found  me  among  his 
lost  and  strayed  sheep,  on  the  barren  moun- 
tains of  fruitless  professions,  and  how  he  drew 
me  to  an  inward  experience  of  his  power  and 
sanctifying  work  in  my  heart,  and  to  know  his 
teaching  and  spiritual  ministry;  thereby  to 
enable  me  by  degrees,  experimentally  to  mi- 
nister to  others,  and  oblige  me  to  live  accord- 
ingly; as  also  to  suffer  patiently,  with  resig- 
nation of  liberty  and  life  for  Christ's  sake, 
when  called  thereunto,  and  being  supported 
by  his  power,  and  cheerfully  carried  through 
many  great  trials  and  deep  sufferings  for  his 
name's  sake,  and  having  had  many  eminent 
deliverances  and  preservations,  even  from  my 
young  years;  I  say,  considering  these  things, 
I  have  been  the  more  concerned  for  my  friends 
and  brethren,  who  for  conscience'  sake  have 
deeply  suffered  by  imprisonments,  and  spoil  of 
goods;  and  in  the  tender  bowels  of  Christ 
Jesus  have  truly  sympathised  v/ilh  the  faithful 
in  their  sufferings  and  afflictions;  and  in  his 
love  been  many  times  moved  and  stirred  up  to 
plead  their  innocent  cause  before  authority,  as 
well  as  to  solicit  with  great  industry  on  their 
behalf;  wherein  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been 
often  with  me,  and  his  presence  and  counsel 
have  strengthened  and  helped  me,  in  answer 
•~  my  prayoio  nnfl  unppli^n linns  :  and  his 
power  by  degrees  prevailed  to  mollify  the 
hearts  of  many  in  the  several  governments 
towards  us.  Glory  to  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  inno- 
cent!" 

The  inclinations  and  desires  which  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  raise  in  his  mind  in  very  early  life 
after  the  knowledge  of  his  blessed  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  engaged  him  earnestly  to 
seek  an  acquaintance  therewith,  and  how  to 
become  truly  penitent  and  witness  amendment 
of  life  from  the  vain  conversation  and  habits  to 


which  in  his  rhildhood  he  had  been  subject. 
Being  p-  :,  I,  ?ated  under  a  presbyterian 
ministry,  the  Lord  showed  him  that  in  divers 
respects  they  came  short  of  living  up  to  what 
they  professed  and  pretended  to  in  their  preach- 
ing and  praying,  from  which  circumstance  he 
could  not  fully  join  with  them,  even  before  he 
heard  of  the  Quakers.  He  was  often  at  a  loss 
in  his  mind,  how  to  obtain  that  which  he  se- 
cretly longed  after,  and,  as  one  bewildered, 
wandered  farther  and  farther,  seeking  it  among 
those  who  had  higher  notions  of  spiritual  gifts 
and  spiritual  religion.  About  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  heard  of  some  people  called 
Quakers,  who  trembled  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  observing  how  they  were  reviled 
and  reproached  by  loose  and  wicked  people, 
it  led  him  to  enquire  further  respecting  them. 
This  enquiry  resulted  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  Lord's  people  and  servants,  and  be- 
fore he  had  been  at  any  of  their  meetings  or 
heard  any  of  them  preach,  he  was  so  far  con- 
vinced of  the  rectitude  of  their  principles,  that 
he  defended  them  from  the  accusations  of  their 
enemies. 

"  Although  the  Lord  had  raised  good  de- 
sires in  me  towards  himself,'  says  he,  "  that  I 
might  know  true  repentance  unto  life,  yet  those 
desires  were  often  quenched,  and  my  mind  led 
away  through  an  airy,  light  disposition,  after 
music,  vain  mirth,  and  other  vanities.  How- 
beit,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  secretly 
to  follow  me  with  judgment  an  J  reproof  in  my 
very  young  years,  and  renewed  desires  in  me 
after  the  right  way;  but  I  wanted  to  know  a 
stay  to  my  mind,  while  a  hearer  of  the  priests 
and  other  professors,  not  knowing,  nor  fol- 
lowing that  light  of  Christ  in  me,  which  con- 
vinced and  reproved  me  for  the  sins  of  my 
youth. 

"The  light  shone  in  darkness,  as  in  a  dark 
place,  before  it  shone  out  of  darkness:  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  upon  the  waters, 
even  when  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
great  deep,  before  his  works  of  old  were 
wrought;  and  now,  in  order  to  bring  forth  his 
works  in  the  new  creation,  and  to  make  us 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  spirit 
moves  upon  people's  hearts,  even  when  un- 
stable as  waters;  and  his  light  shines  in  them 
before  they  know  God  or  Jesus  Christ,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  and 
power  of  God,  and  of  his  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  After  some  religious  discourses  with  some 
young  men  soberly  inclined,  and  when  we  had 
newly  heard  of  a  few  people  called  Quakers, 
at  Sedbergh,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Kendal  Ba- 
rony in  Westmoreland,  I  became  desirous  to 
go  to  a  meeting  of  theirs,  which  was  at  one 
Captain  Ward's,  at  a  place  called  Sunny-Bank, 
near  Grayrig-Chapel. 

"  At  my  first  going,  when  I  came  into  the 
said  meeting  and  sat  down  seriously  among 
them,  after  a  little  space  of  silence,  a  Friend, 
one  Thomas  Arey,  spake  a  little  while  of  the 
spiritual  deliverances,  travels,  and  progress 
of  the  Lord's  people  in  his  way  and  work; 
alluding  to  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
from  under  Pharaoh  and  his  task-masters,  &c. 
All  this  I  thought  I  easily  understood  allego- 
rically,  as  spiritualised;  but   what  was   most 
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observable  to  me  was,  there  appeared  to  me  a 
great  work  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  the 
meeting,  breaking  the  hearts  of  divers  into 
great  sorrow,  weeping,  and  contrition  of  spi- 
rit; which  I  believed  was  a  godly  sorrow  for 
sin,  in  order  to  unfeigned  repentance. 

"  I  was  the  more  confirmed  herein,  on  see- 
ing a  young  maid  go  mourning  out  of  the 
meeting,  whom  I  seriously  followed  to  observe 
her  sorrowful  condition;  and  on  beholding  her 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  her  face  toward 
the  earth  as  if  she  regarded  nobody  present, 
as  she,  mourning  bitterly,  cried  out:  Lord  ! 
make  me  clean;  O  Lord  !  make  me  clean. 
This  did  far  more  tenderly  and  deeply  affect 
my  heart  than  what  I  had  heard  spoken,  and 
more  than  all  the  preaching  that  ever  I  had 
heard  from  man;  and  was  a  certain  testimony 
to  me,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  evidencing  to  my 
spirit,  that  it  was  a  real  work  of  his  power 
upon  her  heart;  which  also  operated  upon  the 
hearts  of  others,  causing  trembling,  sorrow, 
and  contrition,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  true 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  and  so 
truly  to  experience  the  work  of  regeneration, 
and  sanclification  from  sin  and  uncleanness; 
and  accordingly  such  it  proved  unto  many: 
glory  to  our  God  for  ever! 

"  These  things  having  made  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
the  belief  I  had  before,  that  the  Lord  was  at 
work  among  that  small  despised  people,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  gather  and  raise  up  a 
people  unto  himself,  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;  for  such  he  seeks  to  worship 
him  acceptably:  and  this  worship  is  not  in  the 
dead  and  empty  forms  set  up  in  the  will  of 
man. 

"  Under  these  considerations  I  was  induced 
soon  to  leave  the  parish-priests,  or  ministers 
made  by  the  will  of  man,  having  no  divine 
authority  fiorn  God,  nor  commission  from 
Christ  to  teach  others;  themselves  not  being 
good  examples  to  the  flock,  their  pride  and 
covelousness  being  contrary  to  Christ's  com- 
mand and  his  ministers'  example;  insomuch 
that  I  knew  I  ought  to  turn  away  from  them, 
after  the  Lord  by  his  light  opened  my  eyes,  to 
see  the  blindness  of  those  guides  whom  I  had 
followed  by  education  and  tradition. 

"And  though  I  met  with  opposition  and 
hard  speeches  from  some  near  relations  and 
others,  for  confessing  and  vindicating  truth 
according  to  that  little  measure  of  understand- 
ing I  then  had,  being  as  yet  but  weak  and 
young  in  years,  and  beset  with  divers  tempta 
tions  and  discouragements;  yet  the  Lord  my 
God  helped  and  persuaded  me  to  take  up  a 
resolution,  not  only  wholly  to  leave  the  said 
priests,  but  also  constantly  to  resort  to  the 
meetings  of  this  despised  people  called  Qua- 
kers, and  10  ait  down  among  them;  though 
then  but  few  in  number,  in  comparison  of  what 
they  have  been  since.  The  meetings  which  I 
frequented  were,  for  some  time,  in  Sedbergh 
parish  in  Yorkshire,  and  sometimes  at  Grayrig, 
near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  the  county 
where  I  was  born. 

"  Some  time  after  I  was  fully  convinced  and 
my  mind  turned  to  the  light,  I  was  persuaded 
and  resolved  to  persevere  among  Friends;  be- 
fore I  heard   our  dear  friend  G.  Fox.     The 


first  time  I  heard  him  minister,  was  at  an 
I  evening  meeting  at  Sunny-Bank,  at  Captain 
Henry  Ward's  house.  I  was  then  very  low 
serious,  and  intent  in  my  mind;  willing  to  see 
and  taste  for  myself,  for  my  own  inward  satis- 
faction; and  I  saw  and  felt  his  testimony  was 
weighty  and  deep,  and  that  it  proceeded  from 
life  and  experience,  and  did  bespeak  div 
revelation,  and  tended  to  bring  to  an  inward 
feeling  and  sense  of  the  life  and  power  of 
Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  operation  thereof 
in  the  heart.  His  speech  was  not  with  affect 
ed  eloquence  or  oratory,  or  human  wisdom 
but  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  to  turn  the 
mind  to  the  light  and  life  of  Christ ;  and 
the  Lord  abundantly  blessed  his  ministry  to 
many. 

"  Our  meetings  in  Sedbergh  were  often  at 
Thomas  Blaykling's  house,  whose  family 
honest  and  of  good  reputation;  and  at  Gervas 
Benson's  house,  who  had  been  a  justice  of 
peace;  at  Richard  Robinson's,  at  Brigflats 
who  was  an  innocent  faithful  man;  and  at  other 
places  near  in  those  parts. 

"  Being  joined  to  the  said  people,  in  der 
sion  termed  Quakers,  and  being  by  the  grace 
of  God,  resolved  to  continue  and  persevere  in 
their  communion,  and  to  wait  upon  God  in  hii 
light,  wherewith  he  had  enlightened  my  un 
derstanding  in  a  good  measure,  I  had  great 
satisfaction  therein;  being  sensible  that  our 
society  and  converse  with  one  another,  as  we 
had  received  the  love  of  the  truth,  was  helpful 
and  encouraging  to  us,  and  tended  to  our 
edification  and  comfort:  I  greatly  loved  and 
delighted  in  the  free  conversation  and  fello 
ship  of  sober,  faithful  Friends. 

"  When  I  was  a  school-boy,  at  the  free 
school  at  Blencoe  in  Cumberland,  I  had  loved 
retirement  with  sober,  studious  scholars, 
though  but  mean  and  poor  in  the  world,  ra- 
ther than  the  company  of  loose,  extravagant 
boys,  though  of  the  gentry  or  richer  sort,  who 
were  given  to  much  play  and  gaming;  for  in 
that  company  which  I  most  affected,  we  were 
the  most  profitable  one  to  another  in  our  learn 
ing,  and  communicating  the  effects  of  our 
studies  to  each  other:  much  more,  in  a  spirit- 
ual and  higher  sense,  when  we  were  in  some 
degree  come  to  know  the  blessed  truth,  in  the 
light  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Christian 
society  and  communications  therein  of  our  in- 
ward experiences  did  all  redound  to  our  mutual 
help  and  edification  in  the  love  of  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Christ  the  light  and  life,  and  our 
great  apostle  and  minister;  who  teaches  his 
true  followers  to  profit,  in  that  love  and  life 
which  flows  from  him,  the  fountain  and  foun- 
dation of  all  our  mercies;  to  whom  alone  be 
the  praise  and  glory  thereof  for  evermore!" 


EXTRACT. 

Expect  not  perfect  happiness  below, 

Nor  heavenly  plants  on  earth's  low  soil  to  grow. 

By  love  directed  and  in  mercy  meant, 

Are  trials  sutfer'd,  and  afflictions  sent; 

To  stem  impetuous  passions  furious  tide, 

To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  pride, 

To  wsan  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 

To  that  blest  clime  wbero  pain  shall  be  no  more; 

Where  wearied  virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly, 

And  every  tear  bo  wiped  from  every  eye. 


For  "The  Friend." 
YEARLY    MEETING. 

We  always  hail  with  satisfaction  the  ap- 
proach of  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  a  period 
which  brings  together  distant  friends,  who 
have  been  long  absent  from  each  other,  and 
unites  them  in  harmonious  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  that  little  religious  community  in 
which  we  have  a  common  and  lively  interest. 
Jt  is  a  season  too  of  much  solemnity — one  in 
which  they  who  "  prefer  the  welfare  of  Jeru- 
salem to  their  chiefest  joy,"  often  bow  their 
knees  in  fervent  prayers  to  the  Father  of  all 
our  sure  mercies,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
bless  the  assemblies  of  his  people — to  sanc- 
tify their  spirits — prepare  them  to  minister 
with  acceptance  at  his  altar,  and  in  the  sacred 
things  that  belong  to  his  holy  temple.  For 
the  youth  also,  they  feel  a  paternal  solicitude, 
an  anxious  desire  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
Christ,  as  the  children  were  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  be  enclosed  in  his  sacred  arms,  and  like 
them,  receive  his  precious  blessing.  The 
state  of  our  Society,  too,  with  all  its  defects — 
with  all  its  obligations  to  love  and  serve  that 
gracious  Being,  who  has  hitherto  protected 
and  blessed  it,  brought  it  safely  through  a 
long  and  agonising  conflict,  and  unworthy  as 
it  is,  still  permits  it  to  live  in  his  presence — 
will  be  spread  before  us.  How  humbling  is 
the  prospect ! — When  we  contrast  what  we 
are,  with  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  with  what 
friends  once  were,  who  but  must  weep — who 
but  would  wish  to  weep.  O  my  people,  my 
people — from  what  art  thou  fallen  ! — who  hath 
inflicted  this  grievous  stroke  upon  thee — nay, 
who  could  have  inflicted  it  but  thyself  only — 
and  wilt  thcu  turn  thy  hand  upon  thyself  and 
destroy  thy  own  spiritual  life  ?  Wilt  thou  take 
the  poisoned  chalice  of  this  world's  riches, 
and  honours,  and  pleasures,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge of  its  deadly  consequences  deliberately 
partake  of  its  intoxicating  stream.  Favoured 
as  thou  hast  been  with  the  knowledge  of  thy 
Lord's  will;  blessed  with  opportunities  of  re- 
ligious improvement  beyond  most  others, 
"  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line — here 
a  little  and  there  a  little," — how  great  will  be 
thy  condemnation,  if,  in  despite  of  God's 
grace  and  mercy,  thou  persisteth  in  working 
thy  own  destruction.  What  could  have  been 
done  that  the  Lord  hath  not  done  for  thee  1 — 
What  greater  love  and  kindness  could  he  have 
shown  than  have  been  lavished  on  thee.  And 
will  nothing  move  thee  to  tenderness  or  gra- 
titude. Will  thy  obdurate  heart  always  re- 
spond to  his  loving  entreaty,  "  Depart  from 
me — I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways." 
Surely   if  such    be    thy  determination,  to  no 

ofho-  pooplo  ™M  tW  pathotic    lamentation  oC 

the  Saviour  of  men  be  more  peculiarly  appli- 
cable, "  How  often  would  I  Lave  gathered 
thy  children  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not;"  and  how 
justly  will  that  sentence  belong  to  thee,  "  Be- 
hold your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,  and 
the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace  are  for 
ever  hid  from  your  eyes." 

But  I  hope  better  things  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  even  things  that  accompany  salva- 
tion.    For  as  there  were  many  in  Jerusalem 
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at  the  time  our  blessed  Lord  thus  mourned 
over  it,  who  joined  not  in  its  wickedness  and 
were  not  partakers  in  its  guilt,  so  I  believe 
there  are  not  a  few  yet  preserved  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  touch  not  with  the  pre- 
vailing declension,  but  daily  watch  and  keep 
their  garments,  lest  they  also  be  defiled.  They 
see  and  mourn  over  it— they  strew  their  tears 
in  secret  places,  and  the  petition  often  ascends 
from  their  hearts,  "  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord 
— give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach — why 
should  the  heathen  say,  where  is  their  God." 
These  are  the  salt  of  the  Society — they  are 
its  bone  and  sinew — which,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  must  preserve  its  existence  and  give 
stability  and  energy  to  its  action.  That  the 
approaching  solemnity  may  be  a  season  of 
consolation  and  renewal  of  strength  to  these, 
is  much  to  be  desired — if  it  has  but  a  tenden- 
cy to  drive  them  closer  to  each  other  and  to 
their  crucified  Lord — to  unite  their  spirits  in 
the  fellowship  of  suffering,  and  enable  them 
to  lift  up  their  voices  as  with  one  accord  in 
intercession  for  the  Society,  a  happy  effect 
will  be  produced  on  themselves;  and  we  know 
not  how  availing  it  may  be  with  him  who  still 
sustains  the  character  of  a  God,  hearing  and 
answering  prayer.  Never  was  there  more 
need  of  this  fervent  exercise  since  we  became 
a  people — never  more  want  of  those  who  are 
skilful  in  lamentation  and  in  war,  and  pre- 
pared, through  the  baptising  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
ancient  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

For  those  nominal  members,  whether  with 
or  without  the  external  garb  of  Quakerism, 
who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things,"  so  that 
they  can  but  live  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  comforts  of  this  life,  carry  on  a  prosperous 
business,  and  increase  their  earthly  posses- 
sions,— what  shall  be  said — what  can  be  said 
or  done,  that  has  not  already  been  tried  for 
their  help.  The  weapons  of  the  spiritual  ar- 
mory seem  to  have  been  exhausted  upon  thetn 
in  vain,  and  the  only  remaining  hope  is,  that 
the  battery  of  divine  judgment,  mingled  with 
mercy,  may  break  down  the  thick  walls  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  entrenched 
them.  Many  of  them  profess  a  love  for  the 
Society,  they  dress  moderately,  are  pretty 
gular  at  meetings,  and  evince  some  pleasure 
when  they  see  others  labouring  successfully  in 
the  cause  of  truth;  but  when  they  look  at  the 
baptisms  and  self-denial  requisite  to  fit  them 
for  usefulness  in  the  church,  the  cross  they 
must  bear,  and  the  sacrifice  they  must  make, 
they  turn  away  to  their  farms  or  their  mer- 
chandise, their  stocks  or  their  mortgages 
their  spacious  palaces  and  comfortable  fire- 
sides, and  say  in  the  language  or  conauci,  ir 
not  in  so  many  words,  "  i  pray  thee  have  me 
excused. "  How  long  is  this  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ?  You  often  promise  yourselves  that 
when  this  or  the  other  favourite  object  is  at- 
tained, a  few  more  acres  purchased,  or  houses 
built,  or  barns  stored,  or  thousands  loaned, 
then  will  you  turn  in  good  earnest  to  the  Lord 
and  become  useful  members  of  Society.  But 
are  you  sure  life  will  be  prolonged,  or  health 
continued,  until  that  period  arrives;  or  if  they 
are,  that  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to 


turn,  will  then  be  given  you.  Are  you  to 
serve  yourselves  first,  with  the  prime  of  life, 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  your  faculties,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  your  increase,  and  by  and  by 
when  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  age  is 
tealing  over  your  mental  and  physical  powers, 
devote  the  miserable  remnant  of  your  declin- 
ing days  to  serve  the  Lord  ?  What  is  this  but 
offering  the  lame,  and  the  sick,  and  the  blind, 
in  sacrifice;  and  can  you  expect  to  escape  the 
judgments  pronounced  on  such,  under  a  less 
favoured  dispensation  ?  Many  have  flattered 
themselves  with  this  delusive  hope  of  a  "  by 
and  by  dedication,"  until  the  frosts  of  time 
have  withered  every  vestige  of  greenness  and 
left  them  to  a  dry  and  barren  old  age,  unable 
to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  their  assiduity  ac- 
cumulated, and  destitute  of  any  solid  hope  for 
the  life  that  is  to  come.  Let  the  parable  of 
the  rich  husbandman  be  your  timely  warning, 

d  remember  the  declarations  of  him  whose 
lips  could  utter  nought  but  truth,  "  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon — My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  Let  the  present  annual  so- 
lemnity be  a  season  of  renewal  of  covenant 
with  your  God.  Separate  yourselves  from 
"  the  seed  of  strangers"  who  have  devoured 
your  spiritual  strength  and  substance;  come 
with  weeping  and  supplications  to  the  Lord's 
holy  altar,  and  there  enter  into  covenant  by 
sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  the  riches,  honours, 
pleasures  and  pursuits  of  this  world,  and 
whatever  prevents  you  from  becoming  the 
cross-bearing  followers  of  him  who,  though 
Lord  of  all,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head — 
then  will  he  "  break  the  yokes  from  off  your 
necks,  and  will  burst  your  bonds;  strangers 
shall  no  more  serve  themselves  of  you,  but  ye 
shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God  and  Christ  your 
king." 

It  is  upon  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  the  venerable  fathers  who  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  are  now 
bending  under  the  load  of  declining  years, 
must  build  their  hopes  for  the  support  of  our 
testimonies  when  they  shall  be  gathered  in 
peace  to  their  heavenly  home ;  and  laying  aside 
the  weapons  with  which  they  waged  successful 
warfare  in  the  Lamb's  army,  shall  join  the 
blissful  society  of  the  church  triumphant,  and 
with  golden  harps  and  palms  in  their  hands, 
be  employed  in  singing  the  anthems  of  victory 
and  praise.  With  what  earnestness  of  affec- 
tion and  solicitude  must  they  look  upon  their 
contemplated  successors,  and  pray  for  their 
preservation,  as  well  as  preparation  for  the  sa- 
cred employment!  "  I  will  besanctified  in  them 
that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people 
will  I  be  glorified,"  was  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  Most  High  to  Moses,  when  he  cut  off 
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before  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  them 
not."  And  to  the  present  day,  they  who 
"  minister  about  the  holy  things,"  must  know 
the  preparatory  sanctification  which  is  effected 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire 
When  young  persons  attend  our  annual  assem 
blies  under  a  proper  feeling  of  religious  exer 
cise,  and  with  hearts  engaged  in  reverently 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  they  cannot  fail  to  derive 
strength  and  instruction  from  the  example  and 
wisdom   of  their   elder   brethren.      As  they 


cherish  these  feelings  and  endeavour  to  keep  , 
under  the  humbling  power  of  truth,  they  will 
witness  that  preparation  which  will  qualify 
them  in  due  season  to  labour  in  the  church, 
and  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  on  whom  the 
care  of  the  Society  now  devolves.  May  they 
then  prize  such  opportunities,  and  strive  to 
profit  by  them,  remembering  that  if  suffered 
to  pass  away  unimproved,  they  will  one  day 
rise  up  against  us  and  add  to  the  weight  of 
our  just  condemnation.  Let  those  on  whom 
devolves  the  care  of  training  up  our  youth, 
solemnly  ponder  their  responsibility.  On  their 
pious  care,  on  their  consistent  example,  on 
their  watchfulness  and  prayers,  under  the  di- 
vine blessing,  the  succession  in  our  Society 
must  in  great  measure  depend;  and  if  through 
the  love  of  this  world,  the  desire  to  please  their 
own  pride  and  ambition,  or  a  weak  compliance 
with  the  children's  inclination,  arising  from  a 
false  and  misplaced  affection,  they  stumble 
their  minds  and  turn  them  to  the  vanities  of 
he  world,  they  may  incur  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  such  as  neither  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  themselves,  nor  suffer 
others  to  go  in.  "  Whosoever  offendeth  one 
of  these  little  ones,  it  were  better  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  cast 
into  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

Where  the  minds  of  Friends  attending  a 
Yearly  Meeting  are  fervently  engaged  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  testimonies,  each  one  keep- 
ing his  rank  and  fulfilling  his  duties  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  leadings  and  honour  of  the 
Holy  Head,  it  is  indeed  a  season  of  profit  and 
refreshment.  Christ  is  not  only  known  as  a 
spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment, but  also  by  the  breaking  and  dispensing 
of  the  bread,  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life.  In  withdrawing  from  such  solemnities  to 
our  respective  habitations,  we  should  not  only 
feel  that  it  was  good  for  us  that  we  had  been 
there;  but  in  grateful  admiration  of  the  con- 
tinued condescension  and  goodness  of  him  who 
is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  two  or  three  that  are  gathered  in  his  name, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  royal  psalmist,  "  Return,  O  my  soul ! 
unto  the  place  of  thy  rest,  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 

G.  T. 

It  is  said,  that  riches,  power,  and  distinc- 
tion are  apt  to  corrupt  the  heart.  The  truth 
is,  they  find  it  corrupt,  and  all  they  do  is  to 
set  men  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  their 
nature,  and  thus  add  to  the  strength  of  it. 
But  are  not  many  persons  humble,  orderly, 
and  well-disposed  in  a  low  estate,  who  become 
inootont  oorl  insufferable  in  prosperity?  They 
might  be  hypocrites  in  a  low  estate,  and  con- 
ceal their  passions  and  tempers  for  various 
causes,  but   they  never  were  humble  or  well- 


It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  think  that  we 
shall  never  be  bett°r  than  we  are,  or  can  make 
ourselves.  Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 
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defence,  he  was  treated  by  Sawyer  the  attorney- 
general,  like  a  guilty  felon.  His  request  for  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours,  till  his  witnesses  might 
arrive  in  town,  though  twice  pleaded  for  by 
the  chief  justice,  with  a  show  of  compassion, 
was  absolutely  negatived.  His  right  to  the 
challenge  of  such  jurors  as  possessed  no  free- 
hold, was  questioned— was  impugned— was 
overruled.  The  death  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Essex,  whom  he  has  described  as  the  worthiest, 
the  justest,  the  sincerest 


and   the   most 


LORD  AND  LADY  RUSSELL. 

There  are  few  more  affecting  portions  of 
the  history  of  England,  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  illustrious  and  virtuous  William  Lord 
Russell  ;  who,  in  consequence  of  his  patriotic 
and  noble  spirited  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  corruptions  of  Charles  the  Second, 
became,  with  others,  involved  in  a  charge  of 
conspiracy,  for  which,  towards  the  close  of 
that  profligate  reign,  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
unjustly  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ino-  his  trial  and  execution,  including  the 
touching  exhibition  of  conjugal  attachment  on 
the  part  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  con- 
sort, we  extract  from  a  work  recently  published 
in  London,  under  the  title  of"  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  House  of  Russell,"  by  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  M.  R.  S.  L. 


The  process  that  was  to  decide  upon  his 
fate  was  hurried  forward  with  the  most  intem- 
perate  haste.      The    crown   lawyers   rapidly 
brought  together,  from  the  coinages,  or  varying 
disclosures,  of  those  who  had  the  wickedness  to 
become  his  public  accusers,  all  the  colourable 
incidents  they  could  collect,  in  order  to  build 
up  the  constructive  treason.     The  case  was 
managed  with  great  art.     Walcot  and  Rouse, 
two  of  the  Rye-house  conspirators,  were  first 
brought  to  trial,  in  order  that  their  conviction 
for   the  meditated   assassination   of  the  king 
might  cast  its  own  malignant  shadow  on  the 
party  who  was  next  arraigned.     This  desired 
conviction   thev  procured,  and  fixed  the  trial 
of  Lord  Russell  to  commence  on  the  13th   of 
July,  a  few  days  after.     He  was  charged  with 
conspiring   with   other    traitors    to  bring  the 
kin*    to  death,    to    raise    war    and    rebellion 
asamst  him,  and  to  massacre  his  subjects;  and 
as  a  means  to  effect  this,  with  determining  to 
seize  the  guards  and  the  person  of  his  majesty. 
With  a  serenity   that   excited  the   highest 
admiration,  Lord  Russell  appeared  at  the  ba 
of  the  Old  Bailey.     Every  hardship  that  could 
be  inflicted  by  angry  and  vindictive  enemies, 
the  steady  patriot  was  doomed  that   day  to 
bear.     Even  before  he  opened  his  lips  in  his 


concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  that 
existed,  was  tortured  into  an  incontestable 
proof  of  guilt,  and  made— like  the  whole  la- 
boured structure  of  testimony  founded  upon 
the  frantic  scheme  of  Shaftsbury,  which  he  and 
Monmouth  had  actively  denounced— to  press 
upon  him  with  its  extraneous  and  cumulative 
weight.  He  at  length  requested  pens  and  an 
amanuensis.  To  prevent  his  having  the  aid 
of  counsel,  Sawyer  said  he  might  employ  a 
servant.  "  Any  of  your  servants,"  said  Pem- 
berton,  "  shall  assist  in  writing  for  you. 
"Two,"  said  the  generous  Jeffries,  "  he  may 
have  two!"  "  My  wife,"  said  Lord  Russell, 
the  .heart  of  the  husband  and  the  father  rising 
to  his  tongue,  "  my  wife  is  here,  my  lord,  to 
do  it !"  The  by-standers  turned,  and  saw  the 
aughter  of  the  most  virtuous  minister  whom 
Charles  had  ever  possessed,  or  disregarded, 
take  her  station  at  the  table,  and  pity,  shame, 
and  sorrow,  and  holy  reverence,  and  thrilling 
indignation,  touched  by  turns  the  soul  of  every 
one  who  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  his  country 
or  himself,  for  wounded  virtue  or  for  violated 
freedom. 

The  charge  went  on  ;  the  witnesses  were 
dexterously  guided  to  their  mark.  They  did 
their  spiriting  but  lamely,  needing  frequently 
the  prompter's  question.  It  is  not,  however. 
our  intention  to  lay  bare  the  vague,  the  1 1- 
sustained  asseverations,  or  untwist  the  impli- 
cated threads  of  a  West's  or  a  Howard  s  evi- 
dence Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  minutes  of  the  trial,  will  rise  well  satisfied 
from  the  perusal.  Amidst  the  mazy  colloca- 
tions of  incoherent  incidents,  allegations,  and 
discourses,  throughout  which  he  wanders,  he 
will  yet  perhaps  discern  a  few  traces  of  the 
real  course  which  the  patriot  and  his  party 
were  bent  upon  pursuing  for  the  salvation  of 
their  country;  as  the  hoary  atmosphere  which 
presents  to  a  spectator  the  apparition  of  mock 
suns  and  of  unreal  shadows,  may  occasionally 
open  and  give  glimpses  of  the  real  luminary, 
as  it  struggles  through  the  haze.  The  defence 
which  Lord  Russell  made  was  in  harmony  with 
his  character— unambitious,  manly,  and  in 
consistence  with  itself.  In  a  few  lucid  and 
pertinent  remarks,  he  touched  upon  all  the 
material  points  of  law  that  were  involved  id 


the  evidence  against  him.  His  own  inclina- 
tion would  have  led  him  to  avow  the  part  he 
had  actually  taken,  but  he  preferred  the  safety 
of  friends  whom  this  disclosure  might  have 
compromised,  to  his  own  effectual  vindication, 
and,  leaving  his  honour  to  the  justice  of  Heaven 
and  posterity,  he  contented  himself  with  an 
indignant  disavowal  of  the  treason  in  which  it 
was'the  object  of  his  enemies,  by  every  infer- 
ence, to  involve  him.  By  inference  he  fell. 
He  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the  various  counts 
of  the  indictment;  but  it  needs  no  long  citation 
no  anxious  statement  of  the  decisions  of 
consentaneous  historians,  to  repudiate  the 
verdict.  The  voice  of  truth  still  speaks  in  the 
language  of  that  parliament  which,  in  can- 
celling his  attainder,  has  declared,  "  That  by 
undue°and  illegal  return  of  jurors,  having  been 
refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  them  for  the 
want  of  freehold,  and  by  partial  and  unjust 
constructions  of  law,  lie  was  wrongfully  at- 
tainted and  convicted." 

From  the  moment  of  his  being  cited  for  ex- 
amination before  the  privy  council,  LordRus- 
sel  prepared  himself  for  death.     Upon  entering 
the  Tower,  he  said  to  his  gentleman   usher, 
Andrew  Taunton,  that  he  was  sworn  against, 
and  that  they  would  have   his   life.      When 
Taunton  expressed  a  hope  that  this  would  not 
be    in    the   power  of  any  of  his  enemies, — 
'  Yes,"  said   Lord  Russell,  as  though  fully 
ensible  of  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  which 
.vas  now  at  work,  and  conscious  that  his  war- 
fare had  been  waged,  not  only  against  "  wick- 
dness  in  high  places,"  but  "  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,"—"  Yes,"  he  exclaim- 
ed   emphatically,    « for   the    devil    is  broken 
loose !"       To  his   wife  he    stated   his   entire 
villingness  to  leave  the  world;  and  on  receiv- 
ng  a  letter  from   her,  full  of  high-minded  ex- 
hortations, he  declared,  in  a  transport  of  ad- 
miration  at  the  heroism  she  evinced,  "  that  he 
at  that  moment  above  all  earthly  things, 
—above   lieutenant,   constable,   or   king,   or 
duke."  .  . 

When  not  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  trial, 
or  seeino-  his  friends,  he  devoted  his  hours  to 
the  scriptures.  And,  during  the  week  that 
elapsed  between  his  conviction  and  execution, 
his  mind,  by  a  constant  succession  of  religious 
offices,  had  settled  into  so  happy  a  serenity, 
as  to  manifest  to  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he 
opened  himself  with  perfect  unreserve,  an 
absolute  triumph  over  death.  The  Whole  nar- 
rative, in  fact,  which  that  divine  has  left  of 
his  last  days,  is  fraught  with  the  most  affecting 
tokens  of  his  magnanimity  and  mildness,  his 
fortitude  and  resignation,  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, affection  to  his  family,  love  of  his  coun- 
try, and  piety  to  God.     To  that  devoted  coun- 
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sellor  he,  amongst  other  things,  confessed,  that 
of  all  he  had  done,  both  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate character,  for  many  years  past,  he  had 
made  great  conscience,  and  that  this  now  re- 
warded him  with  so  deep  an  inward  peace, 
and  such  a  clear  assurance  of  divine  accept- 
ance, as  to  render  his  approaching  exit,  except 
as  it  affected  others,  scarcely  worth  a  thought. 

The  many  touching  and  sublime  proofs 
which  he  thus  exhibited  of  innocence  and 
virtue,  rendered  the  anticipation  of  his  loss 
increasingly  bitter  to  his  family  and  friends. 
The  greatest  interest  was  made  by  them  for  a 
reprieve  and  pardon.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  is 
said  to  have  offered  £100,000,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  for  her  intervention,  if  it  proved 
successful  ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  himself 
wrote  lo  the  king,  he  pathetically  assures  him, 
that  he  would  think  himself  happy  to  be  left 
only  with  bread  and  water,  so  that  the  life  of 
so  endeared  a  son  were  spared  to  him.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Charles  would  have  re- 
lented to  these  and  similar  entreaties,  had  he 
not  been  steeled  against  forgiveness  by  his 
inexorable  brother:  for  he  afterwards  declared 
to  Monmouth  that  he  had  been  inclined  to 
save  him,  but  was  forced  to  consent  to  his 
execution,  in  order  to  keep  well  with  the  Duke 
of  York.  Even  with  this  consideration  to 
sustain  him,  he  appears  to  have  mistrusted  his 
own  firmness,  when  he  forbade  the  admission 
of  Lady  Russell  to  his  presence,  lest  he  should 
be  moved  by  her  distress.  And  it  was  uni- 
versally remarked,  that  when  Charles  shrank 
from  all  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  duke 
listened  to  all  that  was  said  to  him  with  a 
placid  equanimity,  which  but  too  evidently  re- 
vealed his  secret  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  by  Lady  Russell  that  the  most 
unweai  ied  efforts  were  exerted.  As  a  woman, 
a  mother,  and  a  wife,  although  by  nature,  by 
tender  feeling  and  unbounded  conjugal  affec- 
tion, pleading  with  the  most  forcible  accents 
in  one  of  the  gentlest  bosoms  that  ever  thrilled 
with  the  charities  of  life,  she  was  rendered 
doubly  accessible  in  that  trying  hour,  to  soft- 
ness, to  weakness,  to  overwhelming  sorrow, — 
yet,  whether  inspired  by  the  crisis  with  more 
than  the  wonted  energy  of  virtue,  or  strength- 
ened by  Heaven  with  peculiar  fortitude,  in 
order  to  show  to  other  ages  how  perfect  an 
example  could  be  furnished  of  the  sufficiency 
of  its  high  and  holy  inflence  to  elevate  and  to 
sustain  ihe  mind  which  it  permits  to  be  afflict- 
ed;— she  yielded  to  the  pangs  neither  of  nature, 
feeling,  nor  affection;  but  maintaining  a  serene 
composure  amidst  all  that  she  endured,  madi 
her  own  triumph  over  the  sympathies  of  life 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  her  lord  over  the 
terrors  of  the  grave.  She  forgot  her  softness 
to  encourage  his  endurance,  her  tenderness 
to  establish  his  composure,  and  her  unutterable 
sorrow  (o  quicken  his  devotion.  She  had  been 
before  Ins  trial  as  usefully  active  as  the  merest 
lawyer  could  have  been  in  furnishing  or  pro- 
curing him  information,  counsel,  and  legal 
knowledge,  for  conducting  his  defence,  and 
she  now  applied  herself  with  untiring  industry 
in  making  every  intercession  lo  friendship  or 
power  that  she  could  make  without  derogating 
from  her  self-respect.  Apprised  at  length 
that  a  formal  petition  was  the  only  means  of 


access  open  for  her,  she  earnestly  besought  her 
husband  to  send  petitions  to  the  king  and  duke. 
He,  although  entertaining  no  hope  of  success 
from  such  expedients,  and  frequently  express- 
ing a  strong  desire  that  she  would  "  give  over 
thus  beating  every  bush,"  yielded  to  her  impor- 
tunity, in  the  hope  that  it  would  hereafter  be 
some  consolation  to  her  to  reflect  that  she  had 
not  omitted  any  means  of  averting  from  herself 
and  her  children  so  heavy  a  calamity.  The 
petitions  were  accordingly  sent,  but  they  had 
.small  effect.  The  king  was  then  reminded  by 
Lord  Dartmouth,  that-  whilst  the  pardon  of 
Lord  Russell  would  lay  an  eternal  obligation 
on  a  great  and  numerous  family,  the  taking  of 
his  life  could  never  be  forgiven;  and  that  some 
regard  at  least  was  due  to  the  daughter  and 
children  of  his  faithful  minister  Southampton. 
Charles  is  stated  to  have  admitted  the  full  force 
of  the  plea,  but  refused  to  revoke  the  fatal 
sentence. 

The  day  before  his  death  was  spent  by  Lord 
Russell  principally  in  devotion.  He  received 
the  sacrament  from  Tillotson,  he  heard  two 
short  sermons  from  Burnet  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  engaged  in  intimate  conversation 
with  him  till  towards  evening  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  mentioned  that  he  had  a  full  calm 
in  his  mind,  no  palpitation  at  heart,  no  trem- 
bling at  the  thoughts  of  death;  but  that  he  was 
much  concerned  at  the  cloud  that  seemed  to 
hang  over  his  country,  though  he  hoped  his 
death  would  do  more  service  to  the  nation 
than  his  life  ever  could  have  done.  When 
this  interview  was  over,  he  received  the  visits 
of  a  few  other  of  his  friends,  and  with  great 
constancy  of  temper  took  his  last  leave  of  them, 
and  of  his  innocent  young  children.  His  lady 
stayed,  at  his  desire,  to  partake  with  him  of 
his  last  earthly  meal,  during  which  he  cheer- 
fully conversed  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  future  welfare  of  his  family,  and  on 
the  memorable  words  of  dying  men;  not  taking 
the  impression  of  her  and  others'  sorrow,  but 
rather  setting  upon  their  grief  the  seal  of  his 
own  sereneness.  His  wife  was  at  length  left 
alone  with  him  ;  she  too  arose  to  go,  in  an 
agony  of  spirit,  but  perfectly  composed  and 
calm,  controlling  her  own  emotion  that  he 
might  retain  the  mastery  of  his.  He  tenderly 
kissed  her;  he  for  the  last  time  embraced  her, 
and  gazed  after  her  as  she  departed,  with  a 
feeling  that  condensed  into  that  one  moment  the 
emotions,  the  trials,  and  the  griefs  of  years. 
Under  the  rebound  that  succeeded  this  dread- 
ful and  desolate  farewell,  a  less  steady  and 
well-regulated  heart  had  been  convulsed  or 
broken.  But  he,  when  the  doors  of  his  earthly 
prison-house  had  closed  on  her  angelic  pre- 
sence,— upheld  by  the  prospect  of  a  re-union 
in  happier  mansions,  "  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,"  turned  only  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
by  whom  he  was  now  rejoined,  and  every  re- 
gret being  swallowed  up  in  the  fulness  of  this 
hope,  and  in  admiration  of  her  incomparable 
excellences,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  bitterness 
of  death  is  over  !" 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of 
scenes  like  these.  Truth,  patriotism,  and 
freedom,  have  their  martyrs,  as  well  as  Christ- 
ianity. The  tears  of  all  were  commingled  for 
Lord  Russell.     On  the  following  morning  the 


metropolis  sent  forth  its  multitudes,  lo  gaze, 
to  sorrow,  or  to  glow  over  the  contemplation 
of  a  memorable  and  a  mournful  sight.  To 
the  citizens  that  kept  aloof  it  was  a  dreary 
interval.  But  before  the  bells  had  tolled 
eleven,  the  populace  was  seen  returning:  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  great  and  good  Lord 
Russell  had  paid  its  debt  to  vengeance  ;  and 
that  which  was  impassive  and  immortal,  it  is 
consoling  to  believe,  had  passed  into  the  skies, 
"  admitted,"  in  the  closing  language  of  bis 
address,  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  on  the  scaf- 
fold, "  into  the  fellowship  of  angels  and  of 
saints  in  that  blessed  inheritance  purchased  for 
him  by  his  most  merciful  Redeemer,"  into 
whose  hands  he  commended  his  departing 
spirit. 

His  demeanour  on  the  day  of  execution  was 
an  exact  counterpart  of  that  which  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  him.  Once  only,  on  his 
way  to  the  scaffold,  when  he  looked  towards 
Southampton  house,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  a  tear  involuntarily  started 
to  his  eye,  which  he  quickly  wiped  away.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  proposed 
that  his  execution  should  take  place  before  the 
very  window  of  that  mansion;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  personal  history  of  the  man  who 
could  witness,  unmoved,  the  frequent  infliction 
of  the  torture,  and  the  shameless  murder  of 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Lisle,  to  forbid  our  be- 
lief of  such  an  incident.  But  no  feeling  of  re- 
sentment, hardly  as  he  had  been  used,  mingled 
with  Lord  Russell's  last  emotions.  He  de- 
clared that  he  died  in  charity  with  all  the 
world;  sent  an  earnest  commission  to  one  friend 
in  particular,  against  all  revenge  for  what  had 
been  inflicted  on  him;  and  after  winding  up 
his  watch,  and  bidding  a  farewell  to  time, — 
after  professing  his  own  innocence  of  any  plot 
against  either  the  king's  life  or  government, 
and  praying  for  the  union  of  all  protestants  and 
the  continuance  of  the  protestant  religion,  "  so 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endured,"  he  devout- 
ly and  peacefully  welcomed  that  eternity  into 
whose  radiant  cycle  his  spirit  was  soon  ga- 
thered. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and 
truth,  the  real  conduct  and  principles  of  Lord 
Russell,  in  stemming  the  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  court  and  government  of  Charles 
the  Second,  are  too  conectly  and  generally 
appreciated  to  render  it  at  all  necessary  for 
his  biographers  to  notice  the  perverse  animad- 
versions of  his  enemies.  His  memory  and 
reputation  will  continue  to  find  a  shrine  in  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, who  is  enfranchised  from  the  slavish 
dogmas  that  so  long  held  the  national  will  and 
energies  in  check.      He  has 

"Sun!;  to  rest, 

By  all  his  country's  wishes  blest! 
There  Honour  conies,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  his  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there !" 


Some  will  mortify  themselves  in  many  things, 
and  do  almost  every  thing  in  religion  but  one: 
unfortunately,  that  one  is  Ihe  test  of  their  obe- 
dience, and  the  very  thing  required  of  them. 
Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  210.; 

Let  your  attention  be  now  transferred  to 
the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  and  pre- 
serving the  due  government  of  the  thoughts. 

First,  there  must  be  the  attainment  and 
exercise  of  a  good  conscience. 

The  conscience  is  designed  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  Its  appointed  office  is 
that  of  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, and  to  sound  the  alarm  at  the  first 
advances  of  an  enemy.  But  never  can  the 
conscience  of  sinful  and  degenerate  man  be 
competent  for  such  an  office,  unless  the  dis- 
qualifying influence  of  guilt  be  removed,  by 
the  efficacy  of  "  the  blood  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin."  The  heart  must  remain  an  im- 
pure fountain  whence  can  issue  only  polluted 
streams,  unless  it  be  purified  by  the  virtue  of 
itoning  blood.  It  is  when  "  the  heart  is 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  as  it  regards 
the  sins  which  are  past,  that  we  are  prepared 
and  disposed  so  to  "  exercise  ourselves  as  to 
have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man."  The  ineffable 
md  serene  repose  of  spirit  which  arises  from 
"aith  in  the  great  propitiation,  is  conducive  to 
the  delicate  sensibility  which  recoils  from  the 
;ontact  of  defilement,  even  in  the  images  of 
thought.  If  it  be  our  desire  to  guard  against 
ihe  intrusion  of  vain  and  evil  thoughts,  our 
jearts  must  be  cleansed  from  the  guilt  and 
pollution  of  sin.  "  Wash  thine  heart  from 
ivickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved.  How 
long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee?" 

Secondly,  The  mind  must  habitually  derive 
from  the  Bible  its  best  materials  of  thought. 

"  I  hate  vain  thoughts,"  said  the  psalmist, 
'  but  thy  law  do  I  love."  He  knew  too  much 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  own  mind,  and  too 
much  of  the  universal  laws  of  intellectual  be- 
ings, to  wish  that  the  expulsion  of  vain  thoughts 
should  be  followed  by  an  uninteresting  vacuity 
of  thought.  This,  were  it  possible,  would  be 
jndesirable.  It  would  be  a  dull  and  dreary 
flank  in  existence.  It  would  be,  in  the  lowest 
sense,  existence;  it  would  not  deserve  the  name 
of  life.  But  the  desire  of  the  man  after  God's 
awn  heart  was,  that  the  place  vacated  by 
thoughts  which  were  vain,  might  be  filled  by 
thoughts  of  substantial  excellence.  This  is  in- 
deed the  best  and  the  only  preservative  from 
thoughts  decidedly  evil.  Could  the  mind  be  ren- 
dered simply  vacant,  soon  would  the  tempter 
pour  in  a  strong  and  rapid  tide  of  his  own  im- 
pure suggestions.  The  absence  of  thoughts 
which  are  good  he  regards  as  the  state  most 
favourable  to  the  entrance  of  thoughts  which 
are  evil.  "  The  heart,"  says  an  eloquent 
preacher,  (Dr.  Chalmers,)  "  will  not  consent 
to  be  desolated.  Though  the  room  which  is 
in  it  may  change  one  inmate  for  another,  it 
cannot  be  left  void  without  the  pain  of  most 
intolerable  suffering.  It  could  not  bear  to  be 
left  in  a  state  of  waste  and  cheerless  insipidity. 
It  would  revolt  against  its  own  emptiness." 
How  much  of  wisdom,  then,  was  there  in  the 
method  resorted  to  by  the  psalmist,  with  a 
view  to  the  right  government  of  his  thoughts, 
and  how  exquisite  is  the  beauty  of  expression, 


with  which  he  has  described  the  intellectual 
and  devotional  habits  of  his  mind;  "  How  pre- 
cious are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !  how 
great  is  the  sum  of  them  !  If  I  should  count 
them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand; 
when  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  thee!"  With  the 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  Jehovah  in  his  mind, 
"  he  laid  down  at  night  to  rest,  and  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  his  thoughts  naturally 
recurred  to  the  pleasing  theme  ;  he  began 
where  he  had  left  off,  and  found  himself  in 
heart  and  soul  still  present  with  God,  still 
ruminating  on  him  and  his  works.  The  mer- 
cies of  heaven,  in  the  redemption  of  the  church, 
by  the  sufferings  and  exaltation  of  the  true 
David — how  precious  are  they  to  believers  ? 
How  great  is  the  sum,  how  far  exceeding  all 
human  arithmetic,  to  number  them  !  Let  them 
he  to  us  the  constant  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, admiration,  and  thanksgiving,  day  and 
night  ;  and  let  death  find  us  engaged  in  an 
employment,  which,  when  we  awake,  and 
arise  from  the  grave,  we  shall  resume  and  pro- 
secute to  eternity,  in  the  presence  of  God!" 

Thirdly,  There  must  be  earnest  prayer, 
that  our  thoughts  may  be  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
'  "  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come," 
said  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  "  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 
Consider,  then,  O  believer  in  Jesus,  how  much 
you  are  authorised  to  expect,  in  relation  to  the 
right  government  of  the  thoughts,  from  the  in- 
fluence so  faithfully  promised.  When  you  take 
up  the  Bible  and  read  some  selected  para- 
graphs, or  a  chapter  in  regular  course,  "  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation"  can  steadily 
fix  your  thoughts  (too  often  apt  to  wander)  on 
some  truths  of  vital  importance:  he  can  ex- 
tend and  correct,  and  elevate  your  views,  and 
deepen  your  impressions  of  those  truths  which 
you  knew  but  imperfectly  before:  he  can  give 
a  new  direction  and  a  wider  range  to  your 
ideas,  and  a  new  and  glowing  impulse  to  the 
best  affections  of  your  hearts.  VVhen,  at  the 
next  return  of  the  hour  of  retired  devotion, 
you  resume  the  study  of  the  sacred  book,  some 
other  truths,  of  no  inferior  interest,  may  be 
similarly  unfolded  to  your  view,  and  rendered 
equally  influential  in  awakening  the  purest  af- 
fections of  the  soul.  Suppose  this  to  be  the 
history  of  every  day  ;  and  suppose  the  truth 
into  which  you  have  been  thus  guided,  in  the 
commencement  of  every  day,  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance throughout  the  course  of  the  day; 
will  there  not  be  acquired  more  and  more  of 
an  invaluable  facility  in  the  right  government 
of  the  thoughts?  And  is  the  expectation  of 
this  extravagant,  or  unreasonable?  Is  it  too 
lofty  an  expectation  for  a  mind  which  has  al- 
ready become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
And  "  know  ye  not  that  (if  Christians)  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  ?"  Will  not,  then,  the  very  con- 
sideration of  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  divine  inhabitant,  become  an  incentive  to 
purity  of  thought  ?  Surely  vain  thoughts  can 
not  be  permitted  or  tolerated  in  the  temple  of 
the  indwelling  Deity  !  Let  there  be  poured 
forth  then,  in  importunate  prayer,  the  most 
fervent  petitions,  that  "the  thoughts  of  the 


heart  may  be  cleansed  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Fourthly,  There  must  be  the  diligent  culture 
of  all  holy  affections. 

While  it  is  true,  that  the  thoughts  give  ex- 
citement to  the  affections,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  affections  give  excitement  to  the 
thoughts.  The  affections  are  the  wings  on 
which  the  intellect  itself  is  sustained,  in  the 
soaring  elevation  of  its  flight,  above  the  re- 
gions of  sense.  Even  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture and  of  science,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
a  rapid  or  a  pleasurable  progress,  without 
the  stimulus  arising  from  a  predilection  of 
taste,  and  a  feeling  of  powerful  attachment. 
How  much  more  is  that  incentive  required  in 
the  application  of  the  mind  to  subjects  de- 
cidedly spiritual  !  Would  you,  then,  acquire 
an  aptitude  for  the  employment  of  the  thoughts 
on  things  unseen  and  eternal  ?  Would  you  at- 
tain an  increasing  degree  of  facility,  in  disen- 
gaging the  powers  of  thought  from  all  earth- 
sprung  cares  and  entanglements  ?  Would  you 
rise,  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  to  a  region 
more  pure  and  serene,  that  you  may  contem- 
plate, in  an  unclouded  atmosphere,  "  the 
things  which  are  above  ?"  Be  it  your  solicit- 
ous care,  to  "  keep  your  hearts  in  the  love  of 
God,"  by  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Be 
assured,  that  when  most  deeply  "  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,"  you  will  be  able  to  put 
forth  the  best  energies  of  your  minds,  in  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  what  is  the  breadth 
and  length,  and  depth  and  height  ;  and  to 
knotv  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge ! 

Fifthly,  We  must  habitually  realise  the  di- 
vine inspection  of  our  thoughts. 

Suppose  that  your  unexpressed  and  most 
secret  thoughts  could  be  ascertained  by  a  fel- 
low creature,  as  soon  as  they  found  a  place  in 
your  mind.  Suppose  that  some  one  individual 
had  certain  means  of  knowing  your  thoughts, 
over  which  you  could  exercise  no  control. 
What  emotions  would  you  feel  in  his  presence ! 
What  intense  anxiety  would  you  betray,  as 
well  as  feel,  to  repress  the  very  first  rising  of 
thoughts  which  you  might  deem  unworthy  of 
your  character,  and  in  his  estimation  disgrace- 
ful !  But  arc  you  not,  at  every  moment,  and 
in  every  situation,  whether  acting,  or  speak- 
ing, or  thinking,  under  the  inspection  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  eye  ?  And  is  it 
not  with  him,  as,  "  the  Judge  of  all,"  that,  in 
a  sense  inapplicable  to  any  human  observer, 
"  you  have  especially  to  do  ?"  Let  then,  the 
emphatic  words  of  Hagar  dwell  "  for  ever  in 
the  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  your  hearts." 
"  Thou,  God,  sefist  me  !"  Enter  deeply  into 
the  spirit  which  regulated  the  thoughts  of  the 
psalmist:  "O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me 
and  know  me.  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting, 
and  mine  uprising;  thou  understandest  my 
thoughts  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path 
and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways." 

Lastly,  It  is  requisite,  that  we  frequently 
take  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  our  thoughts, 
for  the  purpose  of  self-examination. 

With  unfeigned  sincerity  may  we  say  to  Him 
who  knows  the  recesses  of  our  hearts  far  bet- 
ter than  we  know  them  ourselves,  "  Search 
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me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts;  and  see  (and  enable  me 
to  see)  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me ; 
and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  Awfully 
hypocritical  would  it  be  to  offer  these  petitions, 
without  the  most  determined  efforts  of  scru- 
tinising self-inspection.  At  the  close  of  every 
day,  and  still  more  strenuously  tit  the  close  of 
every  ampler  period  of  our  time,  let  us  call 
ourselves  to  render  an  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  our  thoughts.  Let  the  detection  of 
evil  thoughts  produce  its  proper  and  legitimat 
effects.  Let  it  humble  us  in  the  dust  of  abase 
ment ;  let  it  conduct  us  to  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer;  let  it  rouse  us  to  greater  watchful- 
ness in  guarding  against  ihe  intrusion  of  vain 
and  evil  thoughts;  and  let  it  urge  us  to  mo 
earnest  prayer  that  the  God  of  all  grace  would 
effectually  control  and  sanctify  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts,  by  "  working  in  us  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith 
with  power." 

For  "  The  Friend 
"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  ■< 
he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  oft'er  unto  the  Lord  an 
offering  in  righteousness." — Mai.  iii.  3. 

The  above  allusion  to  the  process  of  re- 
fining the  precious  metals,  is  one  that  I  think 
might  be  beautifully  enlarged  upon  and  cloth- 
ed in  a  poetical  garb,  by  some  of  the  corres- 
pondents of  "  The  Friend."  Will  not  some 
of  them  make  the  attempt  ? 

The  process  as  I  understand  it  is  this.  The 
metal  to  be  refined  is  put  into  a  vessel,  called 
a  test,  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  sufficient  intensity  to  fuse  it ;  the  alloy 
of  the  metal  soon  becomes  oxidised  on  the 
surface  of  the  melted  mass,  and  is  seen  by  the 
refiner  who  closely  watches  the  whole  process, 
to  pass  in  small  specks  towards  the  sides  of  the 
test,  by  which  it  is  immediately  absorbed  ; 
this  appearance  continues  until  the  metal  is 
nearly  refined,  when  instead  of  the  small  specks, 
there  appears  what  is  termed  the  lightening, 
which  is  a  coruscation  over  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metal,  of  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  rainbow  ;  this  state  is  but  of  short 
duration,  when  the  metal  becomes  perfectly 
motionless  and  clear,  "  as  it  were  transparent 
glass,"  exhibiting  a  brilliancy  of  surface  sur- 
passing that  which  the  art  of  man  can  impart 
to  the  most  perfect  mirror,  and  capable  of  re- 
flecting an  image  of  the  watchful  refiner, 
who  knows  from  this  appearance  that  the  ope- 
ration is  completed — that  the  silver  is  refined. 
The  precious  metals  when  first  taken  from 
the  mine  often  contain  extraneous  matter,  and 
are  afterwards,  for  various  purposes,  frequently 
alloyed  with  base  metals,  until  reduced  below 
the  legal  standard — it  becomes  reprobate  silver, 
and  before  it  is  fit  to  be  wrought  into  a  bright 
and  shining  vessel,  or  made  into  current  coin, 
it  must  be  purified  by  being  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  fire  on  the  test. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  with  passions 
and  propensities  which  if  unchecked  soon  re- 
duce him  to  a  state  comparable  to  the  repro- 
bate silver.  He  must  then  undergo  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction  to  free  him 
from  his  alloy,  and  render  him  sufficiently 
pure   to  receive   the   impress   of  the   king's 


stamp  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  pass 
"  in  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  the 
street"  of  which  "  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were 
transparent  glass."  R**n. 

Migration  of  Fishes. 

The  following  is  a  spirited  and  amusing 
description  of  the  periodical  passage  of  fish 
from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bosphorus, 
or  channel,  above  Constantinople  : — 

The  wind  continuing  for  two  or  three  days 
from  the  north,  we  were  surprised  at  behold- 
ing a  singular  rippling  appearance  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  forming  a 
dark  serpentine  line  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length.  Over  and  all  around  the  rippling 
were  assembled  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
aquatic  fowls,  swans,  cormorants,  pelicans, 
penguins,  solan  geese,  ducks,  quails,  divers, 
&c.  which  shrieked  in  hoarse  concert  as  they 
dived  upon  the  myriads  of  pelamydes  (for  such 
they  were),  which  floated  down  in  mid-channel. 
While  we  were  beholding  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  the 
boats  from  Constantinople  and  the  adjoining 
llages  began  to  arrive,  and  then  commenced 
that  ancient  fishery  which  has  been  so  much 
celebrated  in  the  golden  verses  of  Oppian 

lut  to  return  :  this  shoal  proved  only  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  grand  army  of  pelamy 
des,  which  were  coming  down  from  the  Palus 
Mceotis,  terrified  by  the  first  approach  of  the 
bleak  northern   blasts  and  equinoctial  gale 

Before  mid-day,  some  hundred  boats  having 

ived,  the  numbers  of  fish  captured  were 
prodigious,  The  boats  were  navigated  by 
Turks,  Albanians,  and  Greeks,  habited  in  the 
diversified  and  richly  coloured  costumes  of 
their  respective  nations  ;  throwing  their  seines, 
and  pulling  against  the  rapid  current;  bawling, 
houting,  and  wrangling  for  the  prize,  which 
they  were  even  forced  to  contest  with  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  who  intrepidly  descendec 
seize  the  fish  when  struggling  amidst  the 
meshes  of  their  nets.  They  gave  a  life  and 
animation  to  the  picture,  which,  surrounded  by 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus,  consti- 
tuted, as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most  superb 
and  impressive  spectacles  I  had  ever  beheld. 
This  occupation  continued  without  ceasing, 
day  and  night,  till  the  fourth  morning,  when 
the  last  of  the  shoal  passed  Terapia.  Pelamys 
is  the  term  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  young 
tunny  when  under  a  year  old.  The  tunny  is 
the  same  with  the  Spanish  mackerel,  a  large 
fish  of  the  scomber  kind,  the  scomber  thynnus 
of  Linnasus,  the  arcynus  limosa  and  pelamys 
of  other  writers.  It  has  eight  or  nine  fins  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  which,  as  well  as 
the  abdominal  fins,  raise  from  a  deep  furrow 
The  tail  is  of  a  semilunar  shape. 

The  tunny  was  a  fish  well  known  and  highly 
prized  by  the  ancients,  having  constituted,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  a  great  source  of  riches  and 
commerce  to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  fact  being  the 
principal  food  of  the  people  of  Bithynia.  The 
periods  of  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
were  observed,  and  stations  for  taking  the  fish 
were  established  on  the  capes  and  inlets  most 

favourable  to  that  occupation Dr.  Neale's 

Travels. 


The  Banana,  or  Plantain  Tree. 

The  banana,  or  plantain,  forms  a  principal 
article  of  food  to  a  great  portion  of  mankind 
within  and  near  the  tropics,  offering  its  pro- 
duce indifferently  to  the  inhabitants  of  equi- 
noctial Asia  and  America,  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  year 
exceeds  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  banana  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  objects 
for  the  cultivation  of  man.  All  hot  countries 
appear  equally  to  favour  the  growth  of  its 
fruit ;  and  it  has  even  been  cultivated  in  Cuba, 
in  situations  where  the  thermometer  descends 
to  45°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  tree  which  bears  this  useful  fruit  is  of 
considerable  size  :  it  rises  with  an  herbaceous 
stalk,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  tapering  up- 
wards to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  ;  they 
are  very  large,  being  about  six  feet  long  and 
two  feet  broad  :  the  middle  rib  is  strong,  but 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  is  tender,  and  apt  to  be 
torn  by  the  wind.  The  leaves  grow  with  great 
rapidity  after  the  stalk  has  attained  its  proper 
height.  The  spike  of  flowers  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves  to  the  height  of  about 
four  feet.  At  first  the  flowers  are  inclosed  in 
a  sheath,  but,  as  they  come  to  maturity,  that 
drops  off.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  bent 
a  little  on  one  side.  As  it  ripens  it  turns 
yellow  ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  filled  with  a  pulp 
of  a  luscious  sweet  taste. 

The  banana  is  not  known  in  an  uncultivated 
state.  The  wildest  tribes  of  South  America 
who  depend  upon  this  fruit  for  their  subsist- 
ence, propagate  the  plant  by  suckers.  Eight 
or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has  been 
planted,  the  banana  begins  to  form  its  clusters; 
and  the  fruit  may  be  collected  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  months. 

When  the  stalk  is  cut,  the  fruit  of  which 
has  ripened,  a  sprout  is  put  forth,  which  again 
bears  fruit  in  three  months.  The  whole  labour 
of  cultivation  which  is  required  for  a  planta- 
tion of  bananas  is  to  cut  the  stalks  laden  with 
ripe  fruit,  and  to  give  the  plant  a  slight  nourish- 
ment once  or  twice  a  year,  by  digging  round 
the  roots.  A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  square  feet  will  contain  from  thirty 
to  forty  banana  plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas 
produced  on  a  single  plant,  often  contains  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fruits,  and  weigh  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds.  But  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  clus- 
ter only  at  fifty  pounds,  such  a  plantation 
would  produce  more  than  four  thousand  pounds 
of  nutritive  substance.  M.  Humboldt  calculates 
that  as  thirty  three  pounds  of  wheat  and  nine- 
ty-nine pounds  of  potatoes  require  the  same 
space  as  that  in  which  four  thousand  pounds  of 
bananas  are  grown,  the  produce  of  bananas  is 
consequently  to  that  of  wheat  as  138  :  1,  and 
to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  :  1 . 

The  facility  with  which  the  banana  can  be 
cultivated  has  doubtless  contributed  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  tropical 
regions.  In  the  new  continent,  civilisation 
first  commenced  on  the  mountains,  in  a  soil 
of  fertility.     Necessity  awakes  industry,  and 
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industry  calls  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  human  race.  When  the3e  are  developed, 
does  not  sit  in  a  cabin,  gathering  the 
fruits  of  his  little  patch  of  bananas,  asking  no 
greater  luxuries,  and  proposing  no  higher  ends 
of  life  than  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He  subdues 
to  his  use  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  by  his 
labour  and  his  skill;  and  he  carries  his  industry 
forward  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  he  has  active  duties  to  perform. 
The  idleness  of  the  poor  Indian  keeps  him 
where  he  has  been  for  ages,  little  elevated 
above  the  inferior  animal; — the  industry  of 
the  European  under  his  colder  skies,  and  with 
a  less  fertile  soil,  has  surrounded  him  with  all 
the  blessings  of  society — its  comforts,  its  affec- 
tions, its  virtues,  and  its  intellectual  riches. 

Penny  Magazine. 

CHRIST  IN   THE    TEMPEST. 

Midnight  was  on  the  mighty  deep, 

And  darkness  filled  Hie  boundless  sky, 
While  'mid  the  raging  wind  was  heard 

The  sea-bird's  mournful  cry. 
For  tempest  clouds  were  mustering  wrath 
Across  the  seaman's  trackless  path. 
It  came  at  last,  one  fearful  gust 

Rent  from  the  mast  the  shivering  sail, 
And  drove  the  helpless  bark  along — 

Tho  plaything  of  the  gale. 
While  mournfully  the  lightning's  glare 
Fell  on  the  pale  brows  gathered  there. 
But  there  was  One,  o'er  whose  bright  face 

Unmarked  the  livid  lightning  flashed, 
And  on  whose  stirlcss  prostrate  form 

Unfell  the  sea  spray  splashed. 
For,  'mid  the  tempest  fierce  and  wild, 
He  slumbered  like  a  wearied  child. 
Oh !  who  could  look  upon  that  face, 

And  feel  the  sting  of  coward  fear, 
Though  hell's  fierce  demons  raged  around, 

Yet  heaven  itself  was  here. 
For  who  that  glorious  face  could  see, 
Nor  own  a  present  Deity  ! 
With  hurried  fear  they  gaze  around 

The  lowly  Saviour's  humble  bed, 
As  if  his  very  touch  had  power 

To  shield  their  souls  from  dread. 
While  cradled  on  the  raging  deep, 
He  lay  in  calm  and  tranquil  sleep. 
Vainly  they  struggled  with  their  fears, 

But  wilder  still  the  tempest  woke, 
Till  from  their  full  and  o'erfraught  hearts 

The  voice  of  terror  broke; 
Behold,  we  sink  beneath  the  wave  ! 
We  perish,  Lord,  but  thou  canst  save! 
Slowly  lie  rose,  and  mild  rebuke 

Shone  in  his  soft  and  heaven-lit  eye, 
Oh!  ye  of  little  faith,  he  cried, 

Is  not  your  Saviour  nigh  ? 
Is  not  your  hope  of  succour  just? 
Why  know  ye  not  in  whom  ye  trust? 
Ho  turned  away,  and  conscious  power 

Dilated  his  majestic  form, 
As  o'er  the  boiling  sea  he  bent, 

The  ruler  of  tho  Btorm. 
Earth  to  its  centre  folt  the  thrill, 
As  low  he  murmured  "  Poace,  be  still!" 
Hark  to  the  burst  of  meeting  waves, 

The  roaring  of  the  angry  sea, 
A  moment  more  and  all  is  hushed 

In  deep  tranquillity! 
While  not  a  breozc  is  near  to  break 
The  mirror'd  surface  of  the  lake. 
Thus  in  the  stricken  hearts  of  all, 

Fell  anxious  doubt,  and  holy  awe, 
As  timidly  they  gazed  on  hi-n, 
Whose  will  is  nature's  law  ; 
What  man  is  this,  they  cry,  whose  word, 
E'en  by  tho  raging  sea  is  heard  ? 


For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  III. 

*  Wilt  thou  not  from  henceforth  cry  unto 
me;  '  My  Father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my 
youth?'  " 

This  affecting  interrogation  was  formerly 
addressed  by  the  Lord  to  backsliding  Judah, 
after  she  had  repeatedly  rebelled  against  him; 
had  slighted  his  counsel,  and  set  at  nought  his 
reproofs;  and  I  believe  the  same  language  is 
still  held  forth  to  numbers  of  our  dear  young 
people,  who,  like  Judah  of  old,  have  been 
entreated  to  take  the  Lord  for  their  portion — 
but  who,  notwithstanding,  still  continue  to 
make  unto  themselves  idols — seeking  for  hap- 
piness in  the  perishing  things  of  time,  which, 
though  they  may  seem  to  please  for  a  while, 
will  bring  nothing  but  bitterness  in  the  latter 
end.  Are  there  not  many  among  you  who,  in 
your  lonely  moments,  on  your  midnight  couch, 
after  returning  from  an  assembly  where 
you  have  witnessed  little  else  but  the  displays 
of  levity,  vanity,  and  fashion — have  again  and 
gain  been  convinced  that  you  were  spending 
your  strength  for  nought?  And  have  you  not 
felt  a  secret  something,  beseeching  you  to  re- 
nounce all  these,  and  give  your  hearts  to  God, 
telling  you  to  prepare  to  live  for  ever?  Or, 
when  standing  beside  the  death  bed  of  a  dear 
friend,  or  following  the  remains  to  its  last  si- 
lent resting  place,  has  not  all  that  you  are  so 
eagerly  pursuing,  the  beauty,  the  splendour, 
and  acquirements  of  this  world,  without  a  pre- 
paration for  eternity,  appeared  worse  than 
vanity  ?  and  have  you  not  then  been  almost 

duced  to  make  a  secret  covenant  with  your 
God  that  henceforth  you  will  serve  him  for 
ever?  Oh!  if  you  have  been  the  subjects  of 
these  secret  intimations,  despise  them  not — 
they  are  the  strivings  of  the  spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty, turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  these  pleadings 
of  the  "  still  small  voice."  You  have  been 
persuaded  by  unnumbered  blessings — you  have 
been  warned  by  sickness  and  afflictions  of  va- 
rious kinds,  to  set  your  affections  on  things 
above;  but  you  have  again  and  again  been  led 
away  into  a  forgetfulness  of  God  your  Saviour. 
Though  you  have  to  deal  with  a  tender  father 
who  willeth  not  the  death  of  any,  but  that  all 
should  return,  repent,  and  live,  yet  be  assured 
you  must  bow  in  judgment  or  in  mercy  ; — for 
Me  who  is  just  as  he  is  merciful  has  said,  "  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  Be 
persuaded  then,  dear  young  friends,  to  yield  in 
the  day  of  visitation  ;  slight  not  these  offers, 
for  they  are  offers  of  eternal  happiness,  and  He 
who  is  calling  unto  you  for  a  surrender  of  the 
whole  heart  has  promised,  not  only  to  give 
you  "  an  hundred  fold  in  this  life,  hut  in 
world  to  come  life  everlasting.'1''  Fear  not  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
you  if  required,  but  come  out  boldly  upon  tl 
Lord's  side,  and  he  will  give  you  the  victory, 
because  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world."  Oh  !  how  often,  when 
reflecting  upon  the  devastations  made  in  ou 
Society,  have  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  risin 
generation,  as  the  only  hope  of  a  restoration 
to  its  former  station ;  and  I  have  thought  to 
myself,  if  only  "  one  half'  of  those  who  bea 
the  name  of"  Quaker"  would  throw  all  their 
I  efforts  on  the  side  of  religion,  retaining  only  a 


lawful  love  and  pursuit  of  the  world — that  our 
Society  (stripped  and  peeled  as  itisj  might  yet 
do  much  in  the  Lord's  hand  towards  hastening 
the  coming  of  that  blessed  day,  "  When  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
Are  there  none  among  you  who  with  your 
elder  brethren  and  sisters  have  been  made  to 
weep  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  to  cry 
out  with  them,  "by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise, 
for  he  is  small  ?"  If  I  mistake  not  there  are 
many  such  ;  but  if  this  should  meet  the  eye 
even  of  one  individual  who  feels  that  this  has 
been  the  case,  I  would  say  to  such  an  one, 
"  to-day  is  the  accepted  time,"  thou  art  the 
one  to  begin  this  great  work;  from  henceforth 
let  thy  language  be  "  My  father,  thou  art  the 
guide  of  my  youth,"  and  he  who  has  promised 
never  to  "  leave  or  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
him,  will  assuredly,  if  thou  art  faithful  in  little 
things,  make  thee  ruler  over  much.  Wait  upon 
him  and  he  will  renew  thy  strength  ;  he  will 
prepare  thee  for  the  great  work,  and  will  make 
thee  instrumental  in  teaching  transgressors  his 
ways,  and  converting  sinners  unto  him."  Thus 
by  individual  faithfulness  and  devotedness,  and 
by  this  alone,  may  we,  as  a  Society,  become 
the  humble  and  spiritual  followers  of  "  him 
who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and 
by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

A  brief  memoir  of  Charles  E.  Riley,  a  colour- 
ed hoy. 

Charles  E.  Riley  was  the  youngest  of  two 
brothers,  who  were  admitted  at  "  The  Shelter 
for  coloured  Orphans,"  on  the  29tb  of  11th 
mo.  1832.  Of  these  children,  little  informa- 
tion was  obtained  which  could  be  relied  on 
in  regard  to  their  family  connections.  Charles 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  three  years 
and  an  half  old,  and  the  traits  of  character 
which  marked  his  early  age  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  prepossess  in  his  favour. 

In  his  intellectual  capacity,  the  boy  did  not 
betray  any  positive  deficiency  of  talent,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  propensities 
were  far  from  amiable  ;  with  his  playmates 
he  was  frequently  unaccommodating,  and 
sometimes  abrupt  in  manner  ;  and  even  to  his 
superiors  he  occasionally  disclosed  the  pre- 
sence of  self-will,  and  an  unyielding  temper; 
nor  did  the  mild  system  of  government  which 
is  preferred  at  the  Shelter,  appear  to  have 
wrought  any  good  effect  upon  this  pupil,  or 
to  have  changed  his  habits  for  the  better. 

TJndor  conoidorationa  audi  as  these,  nei- 
ther the  managers  of  the  household,  nor  the 
association  can  with  propriety  assume  the 
credit  of  producing  that  reformation  which 
became  conspicuous  in  the  deportment  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  a  few  days  before  his 
death. 

For  several  months  previous  to  his  decease, 
Charles  had  been  at  intervals  slightly  in- 
disposed, but  not  so  ill  as  to  produce  much 
anxiety  in  the  family  on  his  account,  or  ap- 
prehension of  speedy  dissolution  ;  neither 
had  any  material  increase  of  the  symptoms 
of  disease  been  observed  when  those  circum- 
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stances   transpired   which  we   are   about  to 
relate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  8th  month  last,  that 
Charles  went  to  the  young  woman  who  had 
been  his  nurse  in  sickness,  at  an  hour  when 
he-  was  not  expected  to  claim  her  attention, 
she  being  then  occupied  in  domestic  duties, 
when  he  introduced  himself  to  her  notice, 
with  an  air  of  gravity,  saying,  "  I  want  to 
love  thee."  An  interview  thus  solicited  was 
by  her  scarcely  understood,  but  upon  mo- 
mentary reflection  she  made  him  welcome, 
and  received  the  innocent  and  earnest  evi- 
dence of  an  affectionate  regard  for  her : 
when  prepared  to  retire,  the  child,  of  his  own 
accord,  withdrew  and  went  to  the  parlour, 
where  he  met  with  another  young  woman, 
also  a  manager  of  the  institution,  and  in  di- 
rect address  to  her,  he  made  use  of  the  same 
expression,  "  I  want  to  love  thee,"  accom- 
panied by  similar  indications  of  feeling. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Shelter  were  at  that  period  conducted 
by  the  mutual  exertions  of  three  sisters,  in 
equal  authority  throughout  the  establishment. 
Shortly  after  the  preceding  circumstances 
took  place,  Charles  was  seen  standing  in  the 
entry  near  the  school  room  door,  as  if  wait- 
ing to  go  in,  and  upon  being  asked  why  he 
stood  there,  he  answered,  "  I  want  to  love  mis- 
tress Elizabeth,"  but  hearing  she  was  parti- 
cularly engaged,  without  saying  more,  he 
went  back  to  the  nursery.  The  teacher,  when 
at  leisure,  being  informed  of  the  proposed 
visit  sent  to  invite  the  child  to  return  ;  the 
summons  was  readily  obeyed  and  the  dear 
little  boy  indulged  himself  in  manifesting  h 
attachment  alike  to  his  third  governess,  who 
had  equally  with  the  other  two  secured 
claim  upon  his  gratitude,  by  the  extension  of 
kindness  and  maternal  care  over  the  object  of 
their  general  trust;  and  in  attempting  to  d 
scribe  the  solemnity  which  prevailed  on  these 
repeated  occasions,  we  must  rely  upon  that 
similarity  of  feeling  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  those  individuals  who  were  most 
mately  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
nor  can  we  make  a  more  explicit  statement 
of  their  views,  in  agreement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, than  we  find  contained  in  the  following 
sentiment  of  one  of  their  number,  viz. 

The  impression  which  has  been  made  upon 
my  mind  will  not  easily  be  effaced  or  soon 
forgotten. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  opportunity,  a  young 
woman  took  Charles  upon  her  arm  to  carry 
him  to  the  chamber  : — as  they  ascended  the 
stairs,  he  said,  "  I  want  to  love  all  the  ladies." 
We  regret  that  the  extent  of  the  speaker's 
meaning  by  this  expression,  must  remain 
veiled  in  uncertainty  ;  he  had  already  accom- 
plished the  ceremony  of  good  will  toward 
every  one  to  whom  the  epithet  used  could 
apply  at  home  ;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
that  he  then  spoke  in  allusion  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  forbear  to  impute  to 
his  awakened  sensibilities,  a  more  enlarged 
application. 

On  the  13th,  Charles  followed  the  scholars 
to  their  play  ground  while  they  were  mostly 
recreating  themselves  between  schools,  and 
after  a  short  absence,  he  returned  to  the  din- 


ing room  and  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
out  "  to  love  the  children,  but  they  were  not 
all  there;"  while  speaking,  he  observed  the 
five  or  six  absentees  coming  down  stairs,  upon 
which  he  arose,  and  advancing  deliberately, 
met  them  in  the  passage,  where  he  kindly 
embraced  them  each  in  turn,  one  after  an- 
other. This  done,  he  resumed  his  seat,  with 
a  placid  countenance,  saying,  "  I  have  loved 
them  all." 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  task  which  this 
babe  in  purity  of  heart  had  fulfilled,  was  ra- 
ther an  effort  of  mind  than  of  casualty,  and 
accepting  his  own  concise  testimony  that  he 
had  loved  all  the  children,  in  accordance  with 
the  known  method  which  he  at  first  adopted 
to  evince  his  tender  emotions  in  regard  to  his 
fellow  beings,  the  family  incline  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  omit  to  extend  his  little  arms 
severally  about  all  his  playmates,  amounting 
to  thirty  in  number,  and  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  report  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  scholars,  who  have  since 
been  cautiously  interrogated  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  ebullition  of  pious  zeal,  Charles 
remembered  his  debt  of  friendship  to  the  do- 
mestic, and  had  once  entered  the  kitchen 
with  an  offer  of  "  love"  for  her,  but  the  girl 
not  comprehending  his  intention,  handed  the 
child  a  drink  of  water,  which  he  accepted, 
and  then  turned  away,  as  if  conscious  that 
in  the  attempt  he  had  discharged  the  duty. 

On  the  14th,  it  is  recollected  by  his  tutors 
that  their  ward  maintained  a  calm  and  sedate 
demeanour,  but  the  day  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  occurrence  out  of  common  routine;  in 
the  evening  he  supped  and  went  to  bed  as 
usual;  but  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
he  was  taken  with  an  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
which  closed  his  life  in  the  fleeting  period  of 
a  few  hours. 

He  departed  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  8th  mo.  1833,  aged  four  years  and  three 
months. 

However  unconscious  the  deceased  might 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  of  the  impend 
ing  awful  event,  and  of  his  near  approxima 
tion  to  the  confines  of  the  grave,  when  he  so 
affectionately  caressed  his  companions,  and 
virtually  anticipating  the  result,  took- a  fina' 
farewell  of  his  friends,  we  do  not  presume  to 
ascribe  the  impulse  by  which  he  was  influ 
enced  to  any  cause  inferior  to  that  of  the 
operation  of  divine  grace  secretly  acting  upon 
his  submissive  spirit,  to  prepare  and  to  per 
feet  this  lamb  of  the  flock  for  an  entrance 
into  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

"  For  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God." 

"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness,  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  primary  end  and  aim  of  biography 
will  be  answered  in  the  recital  of  this  instance 
of  sudden  transition  from  one  state  of  exist 
ence  to  another,  an  incident  to  which  every 
son  and  daughter  of  mortality  is  liable;  i: 
the  representation  of  these  facts  have  a  ten 
dency  to  arouse  the  indifferent,  to  animate 
the  lukewarm,  and  to  stimulate   the  feeble 


nded,  to  a  correct  sense  of  the  important 
gospel  truth  which  is  conveyed  through  the 
comprehensive  injunction  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesua  Christ — 

Be  ye  therefore  ready  also,  for  the  Son 
of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 
not." 

By  order  of  "  The  Association  for  the  Care 
of  Coloured  Orphans." 

Beulah  Sansom,  Secretary. 

Shelter,  3d  mo.  1834. 

For  "The Friend." 
BIRLINGTON   QUARTERLY   MEETING 

Is  held  at  Burlington,  on  the  third  day  suc- 
ceeding the  last  second  day  in  the  second,  fifth, 
eighth,  and  eleventh  months,  at  10,  A.  M.; 
the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  the  day 
preceding,  at  the  same  hour.  This  quarter  is 
composed  of  four  monthly  meetings,  viz.  Bur- 
lington, Chesterfield,  Little  Egg  Harbour,  and 
Upper  Springfield. 

Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  at 
Burlington  on  the  first  second  day  in  each 
month,  at  10,  A.  M.;  and  is  composed  of  four 
preparative  meetings, viz.  Burlington,  Ancocus, 
Old  Springfield,  and  Mount  Holly. 

Burlington  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  at 
Burlington  on  the  fifth  day  before  the  first  se- 
cond day  in  each  month,  at  10,  A.  M.;  the  meet- 
ings for  worship  on  first  and  fifth  days,  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  on  first  day  af- 
ternoon at  3  in  the  winter  and  4  in  the  sum- 
mer, commencing  with  first  day  preceding  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  second  month.  Friends 
have  the  entire  control  of  all  their  property 
here. 

Ancocus  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  at 
Ancocus  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  first  se- 
cond day  in  each  month,  at  11  o'clock;  meet- 
ings for  worship  are  held  at  the  same  hour  on 
first  and  fourth  days.  Friends  here  have  not 
the  entire  control  of  the  meeting-house,  but 
meet  on  first  days  with  the  Hicksites.  By  a 
recent  conclusion,  the  above  meetings  will 
shortly  be  held  at  10  o'clock,  apart  from  the 
Hicksites. 

Old  Springfield  Preparative  Meeting  is  held 
in  the  school-house  on  the  meeting-house  lot, 
on  the  third  fifth  day  in  each  month,  at  11, 
A.  M.;  the  meetings  for  worship  on  first  and 
fifth  days  are  also  held  in  the  same  house  at 
the  same  hour.  Friends  here  have  no  control 
over  their  properly,  all  of  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hicksites. 

Mount  Holly  Preparative  Meeting  is  held 
in  the  new  meeting-house  on  the  fifth  day  be- 
fore the  first  second  day  in  each  month,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  meetings  for  worship  are  held  on 
first  and  fifth  days  at  the  same  hour.  Friends 
here  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  property 
by  the  Hicksites,  who  still  retain  the  possession 
of  it. 

Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
at  Crosswicks  on  the  third  day  after  the  first 
second  day  in  each  month,  at  11  o'clock,  and 
is  composed  of  three  prepaiative  meetings,  viz, 
Chesterfield,  Stoneybrook,  and  Trenton. 

Chesterfield  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  at 
Crosswicks,  and  is  composed  of  Friends  re- 
siding there  and  at  East  Branch.  It  is  held  on 
the  last  fifth  day  in  each  month,  at  1 1  o'clock. 


iMeetings  for  worship  are  held  at  Crosswicks 
on  first  and  fifth  days  at  the  same  hour.  Friends 
'of  Chesterfield  have  built  a  new  meeting-house 
the  Hicksites  having  taken  and  retained  pos- 
session of  all  Friends'  property  here,  except 
some  of  the  school  funds.  There  is  a  meeting 
for  worship  held  at  East  Branch,  at  1 1  o'clock, 
on  first  and  fifth  days,  except  the  day  of  the 
preparative  meeting.  Friends  have  possession 
of  the  property  here. 

Sloneybrook  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  on 
the  fifth  day  before  the  first  second  day  in 
each  month,  at  11  o'clock;  meetings  for  wor- 
ship on  first  and  fifth  days  at  the  same  hour. 
Friends  here  have  the  entire  control  of  all  thei 
property. 

Trenton  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  on  thi 
third  filth  day  in  each  month,  at  10  o'clock 
meetings  for  worship  at  the  same  hour  on  firs 
and  fifth  days.  The  meetings  are  held  in  a 
hired  room,  as  the  Hicksites  have  possession 
of  the  meeting-house. 

Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly  Meeting 
is  held  at  Tuckerton  on  the  second  fifth  day  in 
each  month,  at  11  o'clock,  and  is  composed  of 
two  preparative  meetings,  viz.  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour  and  Barnegat. 

Little  Egg  Harbour  Preparative  Meeting  is 
held  at  Tuckerton  on  the  first  fifth  day  in  each 
month,  at  1 1  o'clock;  the  meetings  for  worship 
are  on  first  and  fifth  days  at  the  same  hour. 

Barnegat  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  at 
Barnegat  on  fourth  day  before  the  first  fifth  day 
in  each  month,  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  meet 
ings  for  worship  are  held  at  the  same  hour  on 
1st  and  4th  days. 

Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  is 
ield  in  the  meeting-house  at  Mansfield 
fourth  day  after  the  first  second  day  in  each 
month,  at  10  o'clock,  and  is  composed  of  two 
^reparative  meetings,  viz.  Upper  Springfield 
ind  Mansfield. 

Upper  Springfield  Preparative  Meeting  is 
beld  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  third  fifth  day 
n  each  month  ;  the  meetings  for  worship  on 
lfth  days,  except  in  the  week  of  the  quarterly 
neeting,  when  they  are  omitted.  All  these 
iegin  at  10  o'clock.  Friends  here  occupy 
jnly  a  part  of  the  meeting-house  on  first  days. 

Mansfield  Preparative  Meeting  is  held  in 
he  meeting-house  on  fifth  day  before  the  first 
second  day  in  each  month,  at  10  o'clock;  the 
neetings  for  worship  are  held  in  the  meeting- 
louse  at  the  same  hour  on  fifth  days,  except 
nonlhly  meeting  week,  when  they  are  omitted. 
Fhe  meetings  for  worship  on  first  days  also 
iegin  at  10  o'clock,  and  are  held  in  the  school- 
)ouse.  Friends  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
ichool  and  dwelling-houses,  and  of  the  funds; 
>ut  occupy  the  meeting-house  only  when  the 
rlicksites  do  not  want  it. 


Meetings  in  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  at  East 
fJaln,  in  Chester  county,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
iveek  immediately  following  the  second  second 
lay  in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh 
nonths.  The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
s  held  at  Downingtown  the  day  preceding. 
I'here  are  four  monthly  meetings  constituting 
Sain  quarter,viz.  Sadsbury ,  Bradford, Uwchlan, 
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and  Robeson.  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting  is 
held  on  third  day  after  the  first  second  day  in 
each  month;  Bradford  on  fourth  day;  Uwchlan 
on  fifth  day;  Robeson  on  sixth  day,  all  in  the 
same  week. 

Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  months  at 
Sadsbury,  in  the  fifth  month  at  Lampeter,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  alternately. 
Lampeter  and  Sadsbury  preparative  meetings 
constitute  Sadbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Lampeter  Preparative  Meeting  consists  of 
Lampeter  and  Columbia  particular  meetings, 
which  are  held  at  Lampeter  on  first  and 
fourth  days,  and  at  Columbia  on  first  and  fifth 
days. 

Sadsbury  Preparative  Meeting  consists  of 
three  particular  meetings,  viz.  Sadsbury,  East 
Sadsbury,  and  Bart.  Mid-week  meetings  are 
held  at  Bart  on  fifth  day. 

Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  at 
Cain  in  the  first  month,  and  at  Bradford  in  the 
second  month,  and  so  alternataly  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year.  It  consists  of  two  prepara- 
tive meetings,  viz.  Bradford  and  Cain.  Brad- 
ford has  but  one  meeting  for  worship,  which 
is  held  on  first  and  fifth  days;  and  Cain  has  two, 
viz.  East  and  West  Cain.  Mid-week  meet- 
ings are  held  at  East  Cain  on  fourth  day,  and 
at  West  Cain  on  fifth  day. 

Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  is  composed 
of  three  preparative  meetings,  viz.  Downing- 
town, Uwchlan  and  Nantmeal,  each  of  which 
consists  of  but  one  particular  meeting.  Mid 
week  meetings  at  Downingtown  and  Nantmeal 
are  held  on  fourth  day,  and  at  Uwchlan  on 
fifth  day. 

Robeson  Monthly  Meeting  consists  of 
but  one  preparative  and  particular  meeting 
mid-week  meeting  is  held  on  sixth  day. 

All  the  preparative  meetings  are  held  at  the 
close  of  the  last  mid-week  meeting  preceding 
the  monthly  meeting;  and  all  the  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline  begin  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  except  Downingtown,  which  begins  at 
ten  in  the  summer  season. 

The  distance  from  one  meeting  to  another 
upon  a  plan  to  make  the  least  travelling  for 
Friends  visiting  them,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained, are  as  follows: — 

From  Columbia  to  Lampeter,  seventeen 
miles;  from  Lampeter  to  Bart,  twelve  miles; 
from  Bart  to  Sadsbury,  four;  to  West  Cain, 
four;  to  East  Cain,  five;  to  Bradford,  six;  to 
Downingtown,  four;  to  Uwchlan,  four;  to  Nant- 
meal, seven;  to  Robeson,  fourteen  miles. 
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Dr.  Reese  and  the  Hicksites. 
We  understand  that  Dr.  Reese's  book  in 
reply  to  Cox,  is  not  well  received  among  Hie 
Hicksites.  This  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  seeing  they  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
whatever  is  opposed  to  their  views.  Yet  we 
do  not  perceive  how  the  doctor  could,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  character  of  a  consistent 
methodist  let  them  off  with  more  gentleness. 
We  extract  the  principal  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  that  people.  After  citing  several 
paragraphs  from  the  writings  of  Friends,  he 
thus  proceeds: — 

Such  are  the  doctrines  believed  and  taught 
by  primitive  Friends,  in  Europe  and  America, 


and  these  extracts  are  regarded  by  the  present 
'  orthodox'  party  in  this  country,  as  containing 
the  opinions  constituting  Quakerism  distinc- 
tively. And  it  is  on  account  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed denial  or  evasion  of  these  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  that  the  existing  divisions  have 
occurred,  originating  with  the  late  Elias  Hicks. 
And  it  is  very  manifest  to  all,  who  have  made 
observations  on  the  subjects  of  controversy 
between  the  two  parties,  that  those,  called 
'  orthodox,'  are  so  strenuous  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Christianity  of  the  scriptures,  that 
they  refuse  to  fellowship  those  who  deny  any 
of  its  fundamental  doctrines; — and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  '  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,' 
if  need  be,  rather  than  to  own  or  acknowledge 
the  '  cardinal  heresies'  of  which  they  believe 
they  have  convicted  Elias  Hicks  and  his  adher- 
ents. Surely,  nothing  short  of  a  deep  and 
full  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that 
the  points  of  difference  involve  '  the  truth  of 
God,'  and  the  '  salvation  of  the  soul,'  could 
have  influenced  them  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  to  engage  in  this  controversy,  and 
submit  their  '  rights  of  property,'  to  the  deci- 
sion of  our  legal  tribunals; — while  at  the  same 
time,  in  their  private  relations,  thousands  of 
them  have  suffered  from  lacerated  feelings,  for 
conscience'  sake,  to  an  extent  little  short  of 
martyrdom.  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  moral 
courage  they  have  exhibited,  the  firmness  and 
patience  which  they  have  exemplified,  and  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered,  ate  all  so  many 
evidences  that  the  Friends,  called  orthodox", 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  Christians, 
distinctively,  and  ought  to  elicit  in  their  be- 
half, the  countenance,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
prayers  of  every  lover  of  Bible  Christianity. 
Still,  however,  I  judge  not  their  opponents, 
nor,  '  denounce  them  all,'  either  as  '  apostates, 
hypocrites,  or  infidels.'  I,  too,  knew  Elias 
Hicks,  and  have  heard  him  preach  sentiments 
and  doctrines,  which  '  my  love  of  Christianity' 
inspired  me  to  condemn.  I  believe  he  was  in 
a  great  fundamental  error  on  more  than  one 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And 
I  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  great  and 
good  Francis  Xavier,  the  apostle  to  the  Indies, 
who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  held  and  taught 
the  shocking  heresy  of  transubstantiation.  In- 
deed, I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  I  have  heard 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the  Universalist, 
Unitarian,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  including 
the  reverend  author  himself  in  this  latter  class, 
inculcating  doctrines  which  I  believe  to  be 
cardinally  and  fundamentally  erroneous.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  never  found  it  in  my  heart, 
however  I  might  condemn  their  errors,  to  de- 
nounce them  and  their  votaries,  personally  and 
collectively,  as  'a  community  of  infidels  ! — 
only  they  would  have  us  think  that  they  love 
Christianity,'  thus  branding  them  with  the 
character  of  '  hypocrites  and  impostors,'  as 
that  of  infidels; — lor  I  have  learned 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  so  earnestly  commend- 
ed to  the  author  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
that  '  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  muddled  in 
his  judgment,  and  yet  sound  in  his  experience.' 
Tins  may  have  been  the  case  with  Elias 
Hicks;  for,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  we 
would  admit,  '  It  is  difficult  to  say,  with  how 
much  error,  ignorance,  and  eccentricity,  piety 
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may  co-exist.'  And  that  very  many  of  his 
followers,  who  belong  to  the  Hicksite  party, 
so  called,  do  nevertheless,  abhor  the  heresies 
of  which  we  think  them  guilty,  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  fact.  And  if  the  pious  among 
them  should  be  convinced  that  their  ministry 
held  either  '  mysticism'  or  '  heresies,'  which 
are  incompatible  with  Christianity,  they,  too, 
would  come  out  from  among  them.  But  they 
will  never  be  convinced  of  error  by  the  author's 
railing, — nor  can  they  ever  mistake  the  spirit 
under  which  his  book  is  written,  for  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  For,  if  they  be,  as  he  charges 
them,  and  Friends  universal, '  a  community  of 
infidels,'  such  publications,  under  the  name  of 
Christianity,  will  infallibly  tend  to  strengthen 
their  unbeHef.  And  I,  too,  might  '  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,'  that  Calvinism  '  is  not 
Christianity  ;'  but  I  cannot  consent  to  say,  as 
the  author  says  of  the  persons  of  the  Quakers, 
'  I  testify  against  them,  in  the  name  of  my 
glorious  Master,'  and  '  I  would  denounce  them, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  I  stood  alone, 
and  all  men  forsook  me  in  the  principled  de- 
testation of  their  abominable  doctrines  !'  And 
it  is  because  I  separate  the  persons  of  Calvin- 
ists  from  the  errors  of  their  system,  and  cor- 
dially believe  that  very  many  of  them'  are  mud- 
dled in  their  judgment,  while  they  are  sound 
in  their  experience.'  And,  as  the  hideous 
features  of  ultra-Calvinism  have  been  for  many 
years  hiding  their  deformities,  as  they  are  ex- 
posed to  view  by  the  outward  light  of  Bible 
Christianity;  so,  also,  while  the  errors  of  the 
head  are  thus  corrected,  I  have  good  hope, 
that  the  '  inward  light'  will  succeed  in  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  the  heart.  Such  is  the 
foundation  of  my  hope  for  the  author,  and 
those  who  have  a  '  oneness  of  theologica' 
sentiment  with  him;'  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  singularly  ominous  of  this  result." 


GENERAL   EDUCATION. 

A  strange  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  that 
education  unfits  persons  for  labour,  and  ren- 
ders them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  in 
life.  But  what  would  be  said  were  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  to  be  in  a  certain  case  dis- 
used? Suppose  a  man  were  to  place  a  band- 
age over  his  right  eye — to  tie  up  one  of  his 
hands — or  to  attach  a  ponderous  weight  to  his 
legs— and,  when  asked  the  cause,  were  to  re- 
ply, that  the  glance  of  that  eye  might  make 
him  covetous — that  his  hand  might  pick  his 
neighbour's  pocket— or  that  his  feet  might 
carry  him  into  evil  company — might  it  not  be 
fairly  replied,  that  his  members  were  given  to 
use  and  not  to  abuse;  that  their  abuse  is  no 
argument  against  their  use,  and  that  this  sus 
pension  of  their  action  was  just  as  oon|fary  tf 

the  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  of  their  Ore 
ator  as  their  wrong  and  guilty  application? 
And  does  this  reasoning  fail  when  applied  to 
the  mind  ?  Is  not  the  unemployed  mental  fa- 
culty as  opposed  to  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  unused  physical  power?  Can  the 
difference  between  mind  and  matter  overturn 
the  ordinary  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  mo- 
rals? Besides,  how  is  man  to  be  prepared  for  the 
duties  he  has  to  discharge?  By  mere  attention 
to  his  body?  Impossible.  The  mind  must  be 
enlightened  and  disciplined;  and  if  this  be  ne- 
glected, the  man  rises  but  little  in  character 


above  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  is  wholly 
unprepared  for  that  state  to  which  he  ought  to 
have  aspired. — Wilderspin's  Early  Discipline. 

MATERNAL    EDUCATION. 

The  responsibility  which  is  incurred  by  every 
mother,  imperatively  calls  upon  her  to  seek  the 
best  means  of  making  her  children  good  and 
rational  beings.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by 
merely  sending  them  to  school  for  instruction. 
Education  must  be  continued  at  home,  or 
otherwise  its  most  important  results  are  left  to 
chance,  and  it  mainly  depends  upon  accident 
or  circumstance  whether  the  child  becomes 
vicious  or  virtuous.  All  persons  may  not  have 
the  power  or  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  in- 
fant mind  with  sufficient  steadiness  and  judg- 
ment to  produce  certain  effects.  It  is  much 
more  within  the  ability  of  a  mother  to  make  her 
children  good-tempered,  and  to  endow  them 
with  cheerful,  contented  dispositions;  but  even 
in  this,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  may  fail 
from  want  of  understanding  the  means.  It  is 
however,  in  the  power  of  all  mothers — the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  rich  and  the 
poor — to  have  the  most  decided  influence  on 
the  moral  character  of  their  children,  and  to 
make  them  virtuous  members  of  society.  To 
this  end  children  must  be  educated  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept.  Let  not  parents  believe 
that  they  are  discharging  their  duty  by  admo- 
nishing "their  children  to  do  right,  while  they 
act  at  variance  with  those  principles  they  would 
inculcate.  Children  are  peculiarly  quick-sight- 
ed in  this  respect,  and  detect  the  smallest  con- 
tradiction in  act  and  word  with  surprising 
acuteness.  That  which  we  wish  our  children 
to  become,  that  we  should  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  be  ourselves.  This  is  a  maxim 
in  parental  management  which  would  tend 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  ensure  success. — 
Penny  Magazine. 


and  disposed  of  in  much  brotherly  concord, 
and  although  some  diversity  of  view3  was 
apparent  in  regard  to  a  proposition  contained 
in  the  last  mentioned  report,  the  question 
was  ultimately  brought  to  a  harmonious  re- 
sult. Besides  our  friends  Jonathan  and  Han- 
nah Backhouse,  from  Great  Britain,  we  have 
had  the  acceptable  company  of  several  visiters 
from  other  yearly  meetings  on  this  continent. 
In  a  numerical  point  of  view,  the  meeting  has 
at  least  been  equal  to  any  which  have  occur- 
red since  1827,  including  many  young  people 
whose  serious  and  exemplary  demeanour  af- 
fords encouragement,  that  from  amongst  them 
there  is  preparing  a  succession  of  standard 
bearers. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Bible 
Association   of  Friends  in  America,"   took  ] 
place  on  second  day  evening,  the  21st  inst. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing  of  Mul- 
berry street   meeting   house,  where    it  was 
held,  was  filled,  besides  a  number  in  the  gal-  j 
More  than  half  of  these  were  females  j 
— say  from  four  to  five  hundred;  and  the  deep  ] 
attention  which  was  given  by  all  to  the  inte-  ] 
resting  report  of  the  managers,  and  to  several 
pertinent  verbal  communications,  induces  the 
hope,  that  the  disposition  to  cherish  and  pro-  \ 
mote  the  objects  of  this  valuable,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  Christian  institution,  has,  at  least, 
iuffered  no  abatement.     We  shall   probably 
n  a  future  number  present  a  more  detailed  | 
account. 

An  intelligent  boy  of  industrious  habits, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  want- 
ed at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend"  to  assist  in 
putting  up  the  paper,  and  in  other  business 
connected  with  the  agency  for  the  "  Bible  As- 
sociation" and  "  The  Friend." 
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FOURTH  MONTH,  26,  1834. 


Seldom  has  it  been  our  privilege  to  attend 
yearly  meeting  with  more  uniform  and  en- 
tire satisfaction  than  in  the  present  recurrence 
of  it.  The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
as  customary,  convened  on  seventh  day,  the 
19th  instant,  and  on  second  day,  the  21st, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  opened.  With  the 
exception  of  fifth  day  morning,  when  there 
was  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  holding  meet- 
ings for  public  worship,  there  have  been  re- 
gular sittings  twice  a  day,  and  at  the  time 
this  paper  goes  to  press  (25th)  it  remains 
uncettain  when  the  session  will  close,  but 
probably  it  will  be  to-morrow  forenoon. 
Among  the  interesting  subjects  which  claimed 
attention,  we  may  mention  as  the  most  promi- 
nent, the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings as  disclosed  by  the  reading  of  its  mi- 
nutes, reports  from  the  respective  quarterly 
meetings  relative  to  the  distillation,  trading 
in,  and  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  reports  from 
these  meetings  in  reference  to  education  and 
primary  or  preparative  meeting  schools,  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  boarding  school  at  West-town. 
These  several  matters  were  deliberated  on 
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An  Annual  Meeting  of"  Haverford  School 
Association"  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Room  of  Arch  street  meeting  house  on  second 
day,  the  12th  of  fifth  month  next,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Henkt  Cope,  Sec'ry. 

Philadelphia,  Uh  mo.  25, 1834. 

Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  10th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house,  in  Goshen,  Chester  county,  Enos 
Smedley,  of  Westchester,  to  Hannah  H.  Sharfless, 
of  East  Goshen. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Fallsington,  Bucks 
county,  on  first  day  evening,  the  16th  of  the  third 
month,  Daniel  Lovett,  aged  77  years. 

,  011  the  14th  inst.  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 

New  York,  Thomas  Underhill,  aged  seventy.eight 
years,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

on  the  16th  inst.  at  Flushing,  Long   Island, 

New  York.  Anne  Bowne,  relict  of  John  Bowne,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  She  had  resided  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years  in  the  ancient  dwelling  where  the  yearly, 
quarterly,  and  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  had  been 
for  many  years  held,  and  where  she  often  received 
the  messengers  of  the  gospel,  to  whose  comforts  she 
loved  to  minister.  She  was  an  elder  in  the  Society ; 
and  during  the  late  separation,  being  constrained 
like  many  others  to  prefer  the  truth  to  the  strongest 
ties  of  friendship,  she  continued  steadfastly  to  adhere 
to  its  principles  and  order. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Abstract  of  "  An  act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slaveiy  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  for 
promoting  the  Industry  of  the  manumitted 
slaves,  and  for  compensating  the  persons  hi- 
therto entitled  to  the  services  of  such  slaves, 
passed  August  28,  1833.  .*.,.,. 

Section  1.  All  persons  within  the  British 
colonies  who,  on  the  1st  August,  1834,  shall 
have  been  registered  as  slaves,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  such  colonies,  and  shall  at 
that  time,  according  to  such  registeries,  be 
six  years  old  and  upwards,  shall  become  ap- 
prenticed labourers. 

Sect.  2.  The  former  owner  of  every  such 
apprenticed  labourer,  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
services  during  the  continuance  of  such  ap- 
prenticeship. ,  * 

Sect.  3.  All  slaves  brought  into  the  Unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  consent  of  their  possessors  previously  to 
this  act,  and  all  apprenticed  labourers,  who 
shall,  after  the  date  of  the  act,  be  brought 
into  any  part  of  said  kingdom  with  the  like 
consent,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

Sect.  4.  Apprenticed  labourers  are  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  1.  Pradial  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  which  comprises  all  persons 
who,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon  the 
lands  of  their  owners.  2.  Prcedial  not  at- 
tached to  the]  soil,  which  comprises  those 
previously  employed  in  the  same  pursuits  as 
the  first,— but  upon  lands  not  belonging  to 
their  owners.  From  these  two  classes  are 
excepted  all  of  twelve  years  of  ago  and  up- 
wards,  who  have  not  for  twelve  months  im- 
mediately before  the  passing  of  the  act,  been 
habitually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  colonial  produce.  The  third 
class  consists  of  all  apprenticed  labourers 
who  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing 
classes.  '.  .  .  .        . 

Sect.  5.  No  person  belonging  to  either  ot 
the  two  first  named  classes,  shall  continue  in 
such  apprenticeship,  beyond  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1840,  and  such  person  shall  not  be 


bound  to  labour  for  his  employer  more  than 
forty-five  hours  in  the  whole  in  any  one 
week.  .  ,     ...   i 

Sect.  6.  No  person  belonging  to  the  third 
class  of  apprenticed  labourers,  shall  continue 
in  such  apprenticeship  beyond  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1838.  , 

Sect.  7.  The  employer  of  any  apprenticed 
labourer  may  discharge  him  from  his  appren- 
ticeship—but if  such  labourer  be  fifty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  or  shall  be  labouring 
under  any  such  disease,  or  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity,  as  may  render  him  incapable  of 
earning  a  subsistence,  the  employer  shall  be 
obliged  to  provide  for  his  support,  during  the 
remaining  term  of  the  original  apprentice- 
ship. 

Sect.  8.  Every  apprenticed  labourer  may 
purchase  his  term  of  service,  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  employer,  at  its  appraised  value. 
The  mode  of  appraisement  to  be  regulated  by 
act  of  assembly,  ordinance,  or  order  in  coun- 
cil. 

Sect.  9.  No  apprenticed  labourer  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  colony  to  which  he  belongs 
—and  no  pradial  apprenticed  labourer  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  shall  be  compelled  to  work, 
except  on  the  plantation  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached on  the  1st  August,  1834,  except  upon 
consent  in  writing,  given  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  to  transfer  him  to  another  planta- 
tion of  the  same  employer.  This  consent 
not  to  be  given  nor  valid,  if  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  or  any  person  re- 
puted to  stand  in  either  of  these  relations, 
would  be  separated  thereby,  or  if  such  re- 
moval would  probably  be  injurious  to  such 
labourers'  health. 

Sect.  10.  The  right  to  the  services  of  an 
apprenticed  labourer  may  be  transferred,  pro 
vided  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  pa 
rent  and  child,  be  not  thereby  violated 


apprenticed  labourers,  all  persons  held  in  sla- 
very on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  within  any 
of  the  said  British  colonies,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely manumitted  and  set  free — and  their 
children,  and  the  offspring  of  such  children, 
shall  be  free  from  their  birth — and  from  and 
after  the  said  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery 
shall  be  utterly  abolished  throughout  the 
British  colonies,  plantations,  and  possessions 
abroad. 

Sect.  13.  Children  under  the  age  of  six 
years  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  or  born 
after  that  time,  to  any  female  apprenticed  la- 
bourer, if  not  properly  supported  by  their 
parents,  and  no  other  person  is  disposed  vo- 
luntarily to  give  them  support,  maybe  bound 
out  by  a  special  magistrate,  on  its  appearing 
to  his  satisfaction  that  they  are  within  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  destitute  as  aforesaid,  to 
the  person  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  mo- 
ther, or  who  has  been  last  entitled  to  such 
services,  unless  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that 
such  person  is  unable  or  unfit  to  enter  into 
the  prescribed  indenture,  and  in  such  case, 
the  binding  may  be  to  any  other  person  suita- 
bly qualified.  The  indenture  is  to  declare 
whether  such  children  are  to  be  considered 
as  attached  predial  apprenticed  labourers 
or  unattached.  The  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  expire  on  the  child's  attaining  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  child  to  be  subject  du- 
ring his  apprenticeship,  to  the  same  rules  re- 
soecting  work  to  be  by  him  performed,  and 
to  be  privileged  respecting  food  and  other 
supplies  to  be  to  him  furnished  as  other  ap- 
prenticed labourers,  and  reasonable  time  and 
opportunity  for  his  education  and  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  allowed  him. 

Sect.  14.  The  British  sovereign  may  ap- 
point or  authorise  the  governor  of  any  of  the 
colonies,  to  appoint  one  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace,  specially  charged  to  carry  the  pro- 
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such  other  maintenance  and  allowances,  as  by 
any  existing  law  an  owner  is  required  to  sup- 
ply to  his  slave  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  as 
such  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be—and 
where  a  pradial  labourer  shall  derive  his  tood 
from  cultivation  of  provision  grounds,  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  ground,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  such  labourer's  usual  abode,  with 
such  a  portion  of  time,  out  of  such  forty-fire 
hours  per  week  as  aforesaid,  as  shall  be 
adequate  for  such  cultivation,  shall  be  al- 
lowed. 

Sect.  12.  Subject  to  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  this  act,  or  to  be  imposed  by  any 
such  act  of  assembly,  ordinance  or  older  in 
council,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  upon  such 


,,pointed  under  the  14th  section,  may  be  al- 
lowed a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
10-  per  annum. 

Sect.  10.  Enumerates  at  length  the  va- 
rious subjects  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  in  regard  to  apprenticed  labourers, 
beginning  with  their  division  into  classes — re- 
cites that  it  is  necessary  rules  should  be  made 
to  carry  these  provisions  into  effect — that  this 
can  be  most  fitly  done  by  the  local  legisla- 
tures, or  by  the  king  and  privy  council,  and 
authorises  either  of  these  bodies  to  make  such 
rules,  but  provides  that  any  enactment  made 
by  them,  or  either  of  them,  repugnant  to 
the  present  act,  shall  be  void. 

Sect.  1".     Provides,  that  it  shall  not  be 
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lawful  for  the  colonial  legislature,  or  the  king 
in  privy  council,  to  authorise  any  person  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  any  such  apprenticed 
labourer,  or  any  person  other  than  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  specially  appointed  as  aforesaid, 
to  punish  any  such  apprenticed  labourer  for 
any  offence  by  whipping,  beating,  or  impri- 
sonment, or  by  any  other  personal  or  other 
punishment  whatsoever,  or  by  any  addition 
to  the  hours  of  labour  before  limited — nor  to 
authorise  any  court,  judge,  or  justice  of  the 
peace  to  punish  any  such  apprenticed  labourer, 
being  a  female,  for  any  offence,  by  whipping 
or  beating  her  person.  Provided,  however, 
that  such  apprenticed  labourer  shall  not  be  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  any  law  or  po- 
lice regulation,  which  applies  to  all  other 
persons  of  free  condition. 

Sect.  18.  Provides  that  neither  the  local 
legislatures,  nor  the  king  in  privy  council, 
shall  authorise  any  magistrate,  except  one 
holding  a  special  commission  under  this  act, 
to  take  cognisance  of  any  offence  charged  to 
have  been  committed  either  by  an  apprenticed 
labourer  or  his  employer,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  them,  or  of  any 
other  question,  matter  or  thing,  growing  out 
of  such  relation. 

Sect.  19.  Vests  injustices  holding  such 
special  commissions,  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
all  offences,  &c.  either  by  the  apprenticed  la- 
bourer or  his  employer,  growing  out  of  the 
relation  established  between  them  by  this  act, 
reserving  however,  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  record,  and  of  the  su- 
perior courts  of  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  as  the  same  existed  at 
the  enactment  of  this  law. 

Sect.  20.  No  act  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, nor  order  in  council,  shall  subject  an 
apprenticed  labourer  for  any  offence,  or  under 
any  pretext  to  any  prolongation  of  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship,  or  to  any  additional 
apprenticeship,  or  to  any  such  additional  la- 
bour as  shall  impose  upon  him  the  obligation 
of  working  for  his  employer  more  than  fifteen 
extra  hours  in  the  whole,  in  any  one  week — 
Provided,  that  such  apprenticed  labourer  may, 
by  an  act  of  assembly,  or  order  of  council, 
be  compelled  to  make  up  to  his  employer, 
such  time  as  he  may  have  wilfully  absented 
himself  from  his  service,  (such  extra  hours 
however,  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  fa- 
vour of  the  labourer,)  or  to  compensate  his 
employer  for  the  loss  sustained  by  such  ab- 
sence,— the  right  to  demand  such  extra  ser- 
vice or  compensation,  to  be  limited  to  seven 
years  from  the  expiration  of  such  apprentice- 
ship. 

Sect.  21.  Apprenticed  labourers  not  to  be 
compelled  to  work  on  Sundays,  except  in 
works  of  necessity,  or  in  domestic  services, 
or  in  the  protection  of  property,  or  in  tend- 
ing cattle;  nor  to  be  prevented  from  attend 
ing  any  where  on  Sundays,  for  religious  wor 
ship. 

Sect.  22  and  23.     Unimportant. 

Sect.  24.  Authorises  the  raising  twenty 
millions  pounds  sterling,  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  such  manumitted  slaves. 

Sect.  25  to  32,  inclusive,  relate  to  the 
mode  of  raising  these  twenty  millions,  &.c. 


Sect.  33.  Authorises  the  appointment  of 
"  Commissioners  of  arbitration  for  inquiring 
nto,  and  deciding  upon  the  claims  to  com- 
pensation which  may  be  preferred  under  this 
act." 

Sect.  34  to  43,  inclusive,  define  the  powers 
of  the  commission,  and  point  out  the  man- 
ner of  their  proceedings,  &c. 

Sect.  44  declares  no  part  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  applicable  to  any  colony,  un- 
the  king  by  order  in  council,  shall  have 
first  declared  that  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  carrying 
this  act  into  effect. 

Sect.  45  to  48,  inclusive,  relate  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds,  &c. 

Sect.  49  to  63,  inclusive — not  important. 

Sect.  64  exempts  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  islands  of  Ceylon 
and   St.  Helena,  from  the  operation  of  this 


STAFFA — FINGAL'S    CAVE. 

taffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  western 
3  of  Scotland,  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  Mull,  within  a  sort  of  bay  formed  by  the 
two  projecting  extremities  of  that  island,  and 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  more 
celebrated  islet  of  the  same  group,  Iona, 
Icolmkill.  It  forms  part  of  the  county  of 
Argyle,  and  of  the  parish  of  Kilninian,  the 
principal  portion  of  which  is  in  Mull.  Staffa 
is  a  very  small  island,  scarcely  a  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  that  ex- 
tent at  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
Although  one  of  the  most  wonderful  natural 
curiosities  in  the  world,  and  lying  so  near  our 
own  shores,  this  island  appears  to  have  re- 
mained almost  entirely  unnoticed  till  a  compa- 
ratively very  recent  period.  It  is  said,  in  most 
of  the  late  accounts  of  it  (which  are  in  great 
part  copied  from  one  another,)  that  its  columns 
and  caverns  are  shortly  described  by  Buchan- 
an. In  point  of  fact,  however,  that  historian 
merely  mentions  its  name.  It  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, so  much  as  named  by  Martin,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Western  Isles,  published  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Its  existence  was 
first  made  generally  known  by  Sir  Josepl 
Banks,  who  visited  it  in  August,  1772,  and 
whose  account  was  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland 
Banks,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Iceland, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Uno  Von  Troil,  (after 
wards  Archbishop  of  Upsal,)  was  induced  to 
put  in  at  a  port  in  Mull,  where  he  was  very 
hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Maclean,  the  prin 
cipal  proprietor  of  the  island.  At  Maclean'] 
the  travellers  met  with  a  Mr.  Leach,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  told  them  that  the  day  before 
in  the  course  of  a  fishing  excursion,  he  had 
fallen  in  with  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  in  the  world,  though 
none  of  his  Highland  acquaintances  seemed 
ever  to  have  had  their  attention  attracted  to  it 
His  account  so  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
Banks  and  his  friend,  that  it  was  resolved 
forthwith  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  island 
They  reached  it,  and  found  it  to  be  by  far  the 
most  stupendous  example  of  that  striking  pro 


duction  of  nature,  basaltic  architecture,  of 
which  they  had  ever  heard.  At  that  time 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland  was  the  chief 
collection  of  pillars  of  basalt  which  was  ge- 
nerally known  either  to  the  public,  or  among 
scientific  enquirers.  Since  then,  many  other 
specimens  of  the  same  phenomenon  have  been 
described  by  travellers  and  geologists  in  Wales, 
Iceland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  other 
countries.  Various  theories  have  been  sug- 
gested to  account  for  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  pillars.  They  may  be  described  gene- 
rally as  consisting  of  a  grayish  or  brownish 
stone,  of  finer  or  coarser  grain,  formed  into 
clusters  of  singular  columns,  having  each  from 
three  or  four  to  six  or  seven  sides  or  faces,  and 
in  many  eaaoa  eo  regularly  cut,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  as  to  rival  the  symmetry  of 
human  architecture.  Sometimes  these  co- 
lumns are  found  as  if  it  were  chopped  down 
into  fragments,  and  lying  scattered  and  in  con- 
fusion like  a  heap  of  ruins;  in  other  instances, 
although  the  several  blocks  which  compose 
each  shaft  still  adhere  firmly  together,  the  in- 
clination of  the  whole  from  the  perpendicular 
is  so  considerable  as  to  present  at  best,  only 
the  appearance  of  an  edifice  half  fallen  down; 
but  in  some  rare  specimens  the  magnificent 
pile  stands  almost  as  erect  as  any  work  of 
human  hands,  thus  forming  a  structure  in 
which  all  the  regularity  of  art  is  combined 
with  a  grandeur  which  art  never  reached. 
From  the  circumstance  of  lava  being  always 
an  accompaniment  of  these  basaltic  forma- 
tions, it  is  now  commonly  held  that  they  are 
a  volcanic  product,  or  in  other  words,  have 
been  thrown  up  from  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  internal  fire.  It  does  not,  houever,  seem 
so  easy  to  explain  how  the  fused  stone,  in  the 
process  of  cooling,  crystallised  into  the  regu- 
lar shapes  which  it  now  exhibits.  This  effect 
can  only  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
virtue  of  certain  affinities  or  mutual  tenden- 
cies naturally  belonging  to  the  atoms  of  which 
the  material  consists. 

The  island  of  Staffa  is  a  mere  mass  of  lava 
and  basalt.  The  columns  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, which  compose  the  chief  part  of  it, 
are  generally  hidden  beneath  a  thin  layer  of 
soil;  but  in  many  places,  even  of  the  surface 
of  the  island,  they  are  to  be  found  shooting 
through  this  acquired  covering;  and  the  stone 
is  every  where  come  at  in  digging  a  few  feet 
down.  Around  almost  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  island  the  rock  stands  bare  to  the 
view.  The  grassy  tops  of  the  isle  seem  to  be 
supported  nearly  all  round  on  a  range  of  pil- 
lars, in  some  places  indeed  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  for  the  greater  part  elevated  far  above  it, 
and  in  some  places  rising  into  the  air  to  the 
lofty  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
name  of  this  extraordinary  isle,  accordingly, 
describes  it  by  its  most  remarkable  feature. 
Staffa  is  a  Norse  term,  meaning  staffs  or  co- 
lumns. 

The  highest  part  of  the  line  of  pillars  is  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  island;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  celebrated  natural  excavation  called 
Fingal's  cave  is  situated.  Its  opening  is  very 
near  the  southeast  corner,  and  it  extends 
nearly  due  north.     The  name  by  which  it  is 
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[commonly  known,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
jwould  rather  appear  to  be  merely  a  modern 
(and  accidental  designation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
[states,  that  upon  asking  his  Highland  guide 
iwhat  it  was  called,  the  boy  answered  in  Gaelic, 
■the  cave  of  Finlin;  and  in  reply  to  a  second 
question,  explained  Finlin  to  be  Finlin-Mac- 
Coul;  or,  as  he  had  been  called  by  the  English 
[translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  Fingal.  This 
fragment  of  criticism,  however,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  to  have  been  really  the  remark,  not 
of  the  guide,  but  of  the  interpreter.  A  sub- 
sequent visiter  of  Staffa,  the  French  geolo- 
gist, M.  Faujas  Saint  Fond,  says,  that  on 
making  minute  and  careful  enquiry  into  the 
matter,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  could  not  learn  that  any  person  there  knew 
the  cave  by  the  name  which  Banks  had  given 
it.  It  was  universally  called  Uamh  an  Binn, 
that  is,  the  Cave  of  Music.  And  the  expla- 
nation which  he  received  of  Banks'  error,  or 
rather  that  of  his  interpreter,  was,  that  binn 
being  pronounced  vinn,  and  Finlin  being  in 
the  genitive  Fin,  of  which  the  sound  is  nearly 
the  same,  the  one  word  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  other.  This  is  a  curious  and  not  an  unin- 
structive  example  of  the  degree  of  certainty 
that  belongs  to  information  thus  obtained. 
However,  it  is  not  impossible,  whatever  be 
the  common  name  of  the  cave,  that  there  may 
be  also  a  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  work 
of  the  great  Fingal,  to  whom  other  such  stu- 
pendous miracles  of  nature  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  parti- 
cularly ascribed,  and  who  has  also,  we  believe 
the  credit  of  being  the  architect  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  the  sister  island.  This  conjee 
ture  is  rather  confirmed  by  an  anecdote  which 
is  related  by  another  traveller  among  the  He- 
brides, Dr.  Thomas  Garnet,  who  has  also 
given  us  an  account  of  Stafta.  "  Our  inter- 
preter," says  he,  "  on  hearing  me  express  my 
admiration  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  told  me 
that  it  was  generally  considered  as  the  work  of 
Fion-macool,  but  that  for  his  part  he  thought 
it  had  been  built  by  St.  Columba  !" 

The  excavation  in  question,  at  all  events,  is 
a  vast  opening,  forty-two  feet  in  width  at  the 
mouth,  extending  two  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  feet  in  depth,  and  gradually  diminishing 
from  nearly  one  hundred  to  about  fifty  feet  in 
height,  supported  throughout  on  both  sides  by 
perpendicular  columns  of  extraordinary  regu 
larity.  The  opening  is  surmounted  by  a  noble 
arch,  and  from  this  to  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  cave,  the  roof  extends  in  an  unbroken  sur 
face,  composed  in  some  parts  of  smooth  and 
unvariegated  lock,  in  others,  at  the  ends  of 
pillars  stuck  together  in  groups  or  bunches. 
and  with  the  stalagmitic  substance  which  fills 
up  the  interstices,  displaying  a  species  of  Mo- 
saic work  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  On 
the  west  side  the  wall  of  pillars  is  thirty- 
feet  in  height;  but  on  the  east,  although  the 
roof  is  of  the  same  elevation,  they  spring  from 
a  much  higher  base,  and  are  themselves  only 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  Along  this  side  is  a 
narrow  foot-path,  raised  above  the  water 
which  covers  the  flour,  along  which  it  is  possi 
ble  for  an  expert  climber  to  make  his  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  cave,  although  the  at 
tempt  is  rather  hazardous.     The  proper  and 


usual  mode  of  viewing  the  cave,  is  by  entering 
it  in  a  boat;  but  even  this  can  only  be  done 
with  safety  when  the  weather  is  tolerably  calm. 
From  the  opening  being  so  spacious,  there  is 
abundance  of  light  to  the  extremity;  and  from 
the  same  cause  the  waves,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  sea,  roll  into  it  with  great  force.  Dr. 
Von  Troil,  who  has  given  us  a  description  of 
it  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  states  that,  very 
far  in,  there  is  a  hole  in  the  rock  below  the 
water,  which  makes  a  singularly  agreeable 
sound  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  It  is 
this  melodious  murmur  of  the  waters  passing 
into  it,  which  has  doubtless  given  origin  to  its 
common  name  of  the  Cave  of  Music. 

According  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  who,  in  his 
Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  has  given 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  account  of  Slafta 
that  has  appeared,  the  basaltic  pillars  of  this 
cave  are  "  of  one  ingredient  only,  which  is  a 
granular,  splintery  material,  resembling  clink- 
stone highly  coloured  with  iron,  but  of  a  green- 
ish black  hue."  Between  the  several  pillars 
has  exuded  a  yellowish  substance,  producing 
every  where  a  deep  contrast  of  two  distinctly 
defined  colours,  which  admirably  relieves  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  sombre  aspect  of  the 
cave.  The  stone,  according  to  Dr.  Garnett,  is 
in  many  places  richly  coloured  with  light 
green,  yellow,  and  orange,  produced  by  dif- 
ferent species  of  lichen  growing  on  it.  Dr. 
Macculloch  says,  in  concluding  his  account, 
"  It  would  be  no  less  presumptuous  than  useless 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect of  that  to  which  the  pencil  itself  would  be 
inadequate.  But  if  this  cave  were  even  desti- 
tute of  that  order  and  symmetry,  that  richness 
arising  from  multiplicity  of  parts,  combined 
with  greatness  of  dimensions  and  simplicity  of 
style,  which  it  possesses,  still,  the  prolonged 
length,  the  twilight  gloom,  half  concealing  the 
playful  and  varying  effects  of  reflected  light, 
the  echo  of  the  measured  surge  as  it  rises  and 
falls,  the  transparent  green  of  the  water,  and 
the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of  the  whole 
scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a 
mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or 
in  nature.  If  to  these  be  added  that  peculiar 
sentiment  with  which  nature  perhaps  most 
impresses  us  when  she  allows  us  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  her  works  and  those  of  art, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  own  it  is  not  without 
cause  that  celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Cave  of  Fingal — Penny  Magazine. 

For  "The  Friend." 
SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  228.) 

The  Government  of  the  Temper. 
"Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and 
beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness  and  long-suffering ;  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have 
a  quarrel  against  any;  even  as  Christ  forga-veyou,  s( 
also  do  ye.  And,  above  all  these  things,  put  or 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." — Col.  iii 
12,  14. 

The  word  temper  is  usually  employed  to  de 
note  the  prevailing  spirit  and  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  so  that  the  government  of  the  temper 
comprehends  that  habitual  regulation  of  all  the 
|  feelings,  whether  transient  or  permanent,  which 


is  most  favourable  to  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  and  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness. The  attainment  of  that  control  will  be 
the  happy  result  of  the  cultivation  of  those  at- 
tractive and  engaging  qualities,  which  are  de- 
lineated, with  equal  force  and  feeling,  in  the 
words  we  have  now  read.  Keeping  then  in 
view  this  admirable  sketch  of  the  Christian 
temper,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  under 
he  guidance  of  direct  inspiration,  it  shall  be 
my  object  to  set  before  you — 

First,  The  motives  which  should  effectually 
urge  us  to  the  cultivation  of  this  temper;  and 

Secondly,  The  best  methods  of  aiming  at 
its  attainment. 

I  would  remind  you,  then, 

First,  That  the  duty  of  controlling  and  go- 
verning the  temper  in  social  intercourse,  arises 
out  of  the  grand  and  primary  principles  of  the 
law  of  God. 

"  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
is  the  condensed  and  comprehensive  precept, 
which  embodies  all  the  subordinate  require- 
ments essential  to  human  happiness.  Is  it 
possible  to  love  our  neighbour  without  endea- 
vouring to  promote  his  peace  and  comfort? 
And  shall  we  not  strike  at  the  very  root  of  his 
peace  and  comfort,  if,  in  the  hours  of  social 
intercourse,  we  exercise  no  control  over  our 
temper  and  spirit  ?  "  There  is  a  power  in 
every  individual  over  the  tranquillity  of  almost 
every  individual.  There  are  emotions,  latent 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  meet,  which  a 
few  words  of  ours  may  at  any  time  call  forth; 
and  the  moral  influence,  which  keeps  this  power 
over  the  uneasy  feelings  of  others  under  due 
restraint,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  mo- 
ral influences,  in  its  relation  to  general  happi- 
ness. There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in 
exercising  this  cruel  sway — which  rejoice  in 
suggesting  thoughts  that  may  poison  the  con- 
fidence of  friends,  and  render  the  very  virtues 
that  were  loved,  objects  of  suspicion  to  him 
who  loved  them.  In  the  daily  and  hourly  in- 
tercourse of  human  life,  there  are  human  be- 
ings, who  exert  their  malicious  skill  in  devis- 
ing what  subject  may  be  most  likely  to  bring 
into  the  mind  of  him  with  whom  they  converse, 
the  most  mortifying  remembrances;  and  who 
are  faithful  in  conveying  to  every  one  the  whis- 
pers of  unmerited  scandal,  of  which,  otherwise, 
lie  never  would  have  heard,  as  he  never  could 
have  suspected  them;  though  they  are  careful 
to  express  sufficient  indignation  against  the 
slanderer,  and  to  bring  forward  as  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  different  indivi- 
duals, as  their  fancy  can  call  up."  Can  you 
conceive  of  more  direct,  or  more  degrading, 
or  more  malignant  violations  of  the  law, — 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself?" 

Secondly.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Christian  temper  will  exert  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  our  own  hap- 
piness. • 

If  an  unquiet  and  fretful  temper  be  a  source 
of  perpetual  annoyance  to  others,  it  is  still 
more  hostile  to  the  bosom  in  which  it  dwells. 
It  infixes  the  sting  of  a  self-tormentor.  It  poi- 
sons the  cup  of  every  enjoyment.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  spirit  serene  ond  contented  has  an 
habitual  aptitude  for  delight,  whenever  plea- 
surable excitement  occurs  ;  and,  even  in  the 
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absence  of  all  foreign  excitement,  has  sources 
of  internal  delectation.  This  temper  of  mind, 
so  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  is  intimately 
allied  also  with  that  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
the  various  duties  of  life,  without  which  they 
must  become,  not  only  difficult,  but  in  a  high 
degree  irksome  and  oppressive. 

On  this  preliminary  part  of  our  subject,  (the 
considerations  which  are  pertinent  being  ob- 
vious to  all,)  I  shall  detain  you  only  by 
observing, 

Thirdly.  That  the  display  of  a  Christian 
temper  greatly  adorns  and  recommends  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 

There  prevails  in  society  around  U3  a  dispo- 
sition, of  which  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
complain,  to  compare  and  to  contrast  the  man 
of  the  world  with  the  professor  of  serious  re- 
ligion, whenever  it  may  be  thought  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  will  prove  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  latter.  Shall  there,  then,  be 
materials  for  eulogising  the  character  of  those 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  decided  piety,  on 
the  ground  of  their  amiableness  of  temper,  and 
gentleness  of  spirit;  and  shall  there  be  ground 
for  an  impeachment  of  those  who  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion,  as  in  these  respects 
greatly  inferior?  Shall  it  be  said,  with  any 
colour  of  truth,  that  not  a  few  of  them  betray 
a  disposition  unyielding  and  unkind,  uncharit- 
able and  severe,  irascible  and  unforgiving,  ar- 
bitrary and  impetuous  ?  "  My  brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be."  They  are  incalcu- 
lably injurious  to  the  souls  of  men.  They  arm 
the  carnal  and  unrenewed  mind  with  all  the 
force  of  the  most  determined  prejudice,  against 
those  who  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  sepa- 
ratists from  an  ungodly  world,  and  also  against 
that  truth  which  they  profess  to  embrace.  Oh  ! 
never  let  it  escape  your  remembrance,  my 
Christian  friends,  that  not  only  your  own  ho- 
nour is  at  stake,  but  also  the  honour  of  the 
glorious  cause  of  truth  and  holiness,  to  which 
you  profess  a  devoted  attachment.  The  honour 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  requires  you  to  adorn 
in  all  things  the  doctrine  of  his  gospel;  and 
how  can  it  be  more  beauteously  adorned,  than 
by  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price !" 
"  Put  on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy 
and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  meekness,  and  long-suffer- 
ing;"— and  over  all  these  things,  as  the  con- 
necting girdle  of  this  spiritual  attire,  put  on 
the  graceful  and  the  attractive  ornament  of 
love.  And  let  it  be  the  love  which  "sufferelh 
long  and  is  kind;  which  envieth  not;  which 
vaunteth  not  itself;  which  is  not  puffed  up; 
which  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly;  seek- 
eth  not  her  own;  is  not  easily  provoked;  think- 
eth  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth;  which  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  and  en- 
dureth  all  things." 

We  are  now,  I  trust,  prepared  to  consider, 

Secondly,  the  best  methods  of  aiming  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  a 
bad  temper  is  an  evil  of  such  a  nature,  as  al- 
most to  preclude  the  hope  of  amendment. 
This,  however,  is  an  opinion  which  would 
have  disgraced  a  philosophic  pagan;  how  much 


more  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  If 
it  be  the  boast  of  philosophy,  that  it  can  effect 
much,  and  often  has  effected  much,  in  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  temper,  it  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  glory  of  Christianity,  that 
it  can  effect,  and  often  has  effected,  incompa- 
rably more.  With  this  encouraging  convic- 
tion, let  me  proceed  to  suggest  some  scriptural 
advices  for  the  due  regulation  of  the  temper. 

First,  Let  it  be  the  primary  object  of  soli- 
citude, that  the  heart  be  renewed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  sanctifying  grace. 

Christian  morals  must  have  their  foundation 
in  Christian  principles;  and  the  effectual  con- 
trol of  the  temper  must  have  its  origin  in  the 
renovation  of  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  the 
regenerating  Spirit.  Not  more  true  is  it,  that 
unless  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God,  than  it  is  true,  that  ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  display 
"  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  He 
may,  indeed,  on  philosophic  principles,  ac- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  ex- 
ternal indication  of  feelings,  but  never  will 
the  temper  of  his  secret  soul  bear  resemblance 
to  that  of  our  Divine  Exemplar,  or  be  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  love, 
unless  it  be  formed  and  moulded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel,  and  the  power  of  renew- 
ing grace. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE    TWO    HARVESTS. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Francisco  De  Medrano. 

But  yesterday  these  few  and  hoary  sheaves 
Waved  in  the  golden  harvest,  from  the  plain 
I  saw  the  blado  shoot  upward,  and  the  grain 
Put  forth  the  unripe  ear  and  tender  leaves. 

Then  the  glad  upland  smiled  upon  the  view, 
And  to  the  air  Iho  broad  green  leaves  unrolled, 
A  peerless  emerald  in  each  silken  fold, 
And  on  each  palm  a  pearl  of  morning  dew. 

And  thus  sprang  up  and  ripened  in  brief  space, 
All  that  beneath  the  reaper's  sickle  died, 
All  that  smiled  beauteous  in  the  summer  tide. 

And  what  are  we  ?  a  copy  of  that  race, 
The  later  harvest  of  a  longer  year! 
And,  O !  how  many  fall  before  the  ripened  car ! 
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FIFTH  MONTH, 


However  deeply  to  be  deplored  the  cruel 
and  unjust  measures  which  have  been  pursued 
and  are  yet  persisted  in,  towards  the  remnants 
of  the  Indian  race  within  our  boundaries,  their 
destined  location  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
future  prospects  there,  must  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  interest  benevolent  minds.  The  letter 
which  we  have  placed  on  our  last  page  from 
H.  L.  Ellsworth  (copied  from  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,)  contains  some  satis- 
factory information  on  the  subject,  which,  from 
the  respectability  of  the  source  may  be  confided 


The  great  measure  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
all  the  colonies  of  the  empire,  constitutes  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
are  gratified  that  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 


condensed,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  general 
information,  a  full  view  of  the  provisions  of 
that  important  act. 

The  fact  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  late  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Virginia, 
left  one  hundred  and  ten  slaves,  by  will,  to  the 
American  Colonisation  Society,  for  settlement  ' 
in  Africa.  We  have  been  requested  to  men- 
tion, that  as  the  year  allowed  by  the  law  of 
that  state  for  the  removal  of  emancipated 
slaves  has  nearly  expired,  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that,  unless  exertions  be  speedily 
made  to  afford  the  necessary  funds,  they  will 
fall  into  cruel  bondage.  The  means  of  the 
American  Colonisation  Society  being  inade- 
quate to  new  exertions  at  present,  an  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  this  city,  with  special 
reference  to  this  case,  proposing  to  settle  them 
as  a  peace  and  temperance  colony,  at  Bassa 
Cove;  a  salubrious  situation  with  a  fine  har- 
bour, about  seventy  miles  S.  E.  of  Cape  Mes- 
surado,  where  the  natives  offer  to  make  a  grant 
of  territory  and  anxiously  solicit  the  means  of 
civilisation. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  these  slaves  for  this 
purpose  is  thus  satisfactorily  attested  by  W. 
Lowrie,  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  senate. — "  All 
Dr.  Hawes'  slaves,  one  hundred  and  ten  in 
number,  are  willing  to  go  to  Liberia — about 
twenty  of  them  can  read  and  write — many  are 
professors  of  religion — a  goodly  portion  of 
them  possess  valuable  trades — none  are  super- 
annuated, and  but  few  of  them  children."  It 
would  be  matter  of  regret  should  no  means  be 
provided  to  prevent  this  interesting  body  of 
people  from  becoming  the  victims  of  the  cruel 
law  of  Virginia. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  male  branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting,  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  place,  on  the  evening  of  2d  day,  the 
5th  inst.  at  eight  o'clock. 

John  Carter,   Secretary. 

5th  mo.  1st,  1834. 

Notice. — A  meeting  of  the  Concord  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  at  Concord  meeting  house,  on  2d  day, 
the  12th  inst.  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Secretary. 

5  mo.  1st,  1834. 

[inserted  by  request.] 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,"  will  be  held  on  third  day  evening, 
the  sixth  of  fifth  month,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Adelphi,  south  Fifth, 
below  Walnut  street. 

Those  who  feel  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education  in  Liberia,  are  respectfully  invited 
to  attend. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Woodbury,  on 
the  11th  of  4tli  mo.,  Thomas  Hudson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  Ann  L.  Glover,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  near  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  on  the  22d  of 
3d  mo.  last,  Isaiah  Ward,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age,  a  respectahlo  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 
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William  Michenor,  late  of  Penn  township, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  subjoined  obituary  notice  is  inserted, 
by  request  of  several  individuals,  in  the  be- 
lief, that  its  more  general  diffusion  will  be 
useful  as  an  awakening  call  to  the  necessity 
of  a  timely  preparation  for  death. 


my  peace  is  made  between  me  and  my  have  given  any  thing  in  the  world  to  feel   as 
•  but  oh  I  if  I  have  to  take  one  great  and  I  now    do.     I  lay  here  ;  I  have   sweet  com- 
munion  with  my  dear  Redeemer.     Oh 


William  Michener,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Anna  Michener,  departed  this  life  the  26th 
of  12th  mo.  1833,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.  He  was 
generally  considered  a  good  moral  character, 
and  for  some  vears  filled  the  office  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  was  favoured,  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  to  see  his  situation, 
and  in  the  earnestness  of  that  feeling  was 
frequently  led  to  express  his  mind  to  those 
around  him.  A  few  of  which  expressions 
were  taken  down,  and  are  as  follows : 

2d  of  12th  mo.— Some  of  his  friends  being 
present,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  :— 
«I  am  a  poor,  weak  creature."     And  on  be 
in"  answered  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  weak,  "  Oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  don 
understand  me;  I  feel   another  weakness ; 
am  a  poor,  weak  creature.     My  mind  is  un- 
stable, tossed  to  and  fro ;  I  find  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  but  little   time  to  do 
it  in  ;  there  is  too  much  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed  on   this  boisterous   bed.     Ah  !  this 
thing  of  mere  morality;  building   one's  self 
upon  the  faults  of  others ;  gliding  thought- 
lessly  along  ;  it  will  not  do  for  such  an  awful 
time  as  this.     Dear  children,  I  have  been  an 
indulgent  father  to  you,  but  I  have  neglected 
my  own  peace.     I  believe  that  I  have  been 
too  stubborn:  I  would  not  give  up  :  my  warn- 
ing, too,  has    been    so   long,  and    yet  I  find 
that  I   am   still   unprepared   for   that  solemn 
change.      Oh!    that   this    preparation— this 
great  work— should  all    have  been   hurried 
into  the  last  moments  of  my   existence 
fear  that  those  speculative  opinions  that  are 
in  the  world  will  cause   many  a  poor,  weak, 
wavering  mind,  like  my  own,  deep  travailing 
to  get  along:  at  the  last  they  will  have  to  re- 
trace those  steps  that  they  have  taken,  with 
sorrow.     I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  too 
wavering  in  my  mind,  with  regard  to  my  dear 
Redeemer — sometimes  almost  doubting  the 
existence  of  such  a  being.     Why  should  it 
have  been  so,  that  I  could  not  take  warning, 
before  I  had  to  be  tied  down  so  close?  1  have 
often  said,  why  is  it  that  I  should  have  been 
so  much  afflicted?  but  it  was  all  right— all 
just — I  might  have  taken  warning.     Oh,  thou 
neglected  Redeemer,  have  mercy  upon  me  !— 
Do  not   hide  thy  face  from   me  at  this  awful 
time  ;  strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled to  intercede  for  paidon  for  my  many  and 
numerous  transgressions  :  my  sins  are  many 
and  very  grievous  ones. 


that 

God  ;  but  oh  !  if  1  have  to  take  one  great 
awful  leap  in  the  dark,  I  wish  that  you  may 
take  warning  by  me,  and  not  put  off  the  work 
of  your  soul's  salvation  for  such  an  awful  time 
as  this. 

My  dear  children,  you  are  all  that  1  have 
now  in  this  world.  I  want  you  to  remember 
what  your  poor  father  has  told  you,  whilst 
lying  on  this  bed.  Do  not  neglect  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings  ;  read  your  Bible  fre. 
quently,  and  mind  what  company  you  go 
into." 

On    the  5th  of  the   month,  some  Friends 
calling  to  see  him  in  the  evening,  he  said 
have  hard  work,  hard  work,  to  get  along 
find  that  there  is  too  much  to  be  performed  at 
this  awful  time.     I  am  a  poor  weak  creature 

a  poor,  weak,  nervous  creature,  wearing 

away  little  by  little.     I  have  need  of  conso- 
lation from  my  friends." 

After  some  words  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement from  one  of  the  friends,  "  A  mi- 
nister," he  exclaimed:  "Oh!  what  a  comfort, 
what  a  consolation,  to  hear  such  encouraging 
[\ language.  I  have  indeed  been  favoured  with 
the  company  of  my  friends,  my  weighty 
friends."  As  this  friend  was  about  to  leave 
him,  he  said  to  him,  "thy  visit,  though 
hort,  has  been  a  very  comfortable  one  to 


I  have  been  guilty 
of  wild  and  extravagant  conduct,  even  of  late 
vears:  conduct  very  unsuitable  forme  as  the 
head  of  a  family.  I  was  an  exceeding  wild 
voutb.  My  youthful  days  were  spent  in  wild 
and  unprofitable  company.  All  these  things 
press  heavily  on  me  now  ;  they  all  come  hur- 
rying in  on  me  like  a  flood  at  this  awful  pe- 
riod. I  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  pro- 
claim to  you,  before  I  have  to  leave  this  bed 


On  the  8th,  a  friend  calling  to  see  him,  he 
said—"  I  have,  for  some  years  back,  say 
three  or  four,  thought  all  was  right  with  me. 
I  thought  I  was  living  a  tolerably  moral  life 
— but  I  have  seen,  since  lying  here,  that  I 
have  all  yet  to  do ;  and  feel  thankful  that  I 
have  been  permitted  to  see  that  I  was  not 
prepared,  and  have  been  labouring  for  some 
time,  in  a  retired  and  inward  way,  to  make 
my  peace  ;  and  thought  to  have  kept  all  to 
myself;  but  I  could  not  withhold  in  viewing 
that  blessed  prospect  that  was  brought  to  my 
iew,  last  night,  of  everlasting  happiness.  I 
now  can  say,  that  true  religion  is  no  farce ; 
but  it  is  the  most  joyous  life  we  can  live.  I 
have  compared  myself  to  a  child  just  begin- 
ning to  walk.  Last  night  my  spiritual  mind 
could  walk,  but  to-day  I  feel  weak  and  tot- 
tering ;  but  I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  better.  If 
there°was  no  bitter  there  would  be  no  sweet." 
On  the  12th— a  friend  who  had  previously 
been  to  see  him,  and  at  this  time  calling 
at  his  request,  he  said,  "Oh!  dear  Lydia, 
how  1  have  wanted  to  see  thee,  to  tell  thee 
what  a  state  I  was  in  when  thee  and  Friends 
were  here;  (meaning  Jemima  Burson  and 
others,  16th  of  11th  mo.)  I  thought  I  would 
as  lief  have  had  your  room  as  your  com- 
pany,    though     you     woro     welcome.         I    ™ 

whole  ;  I  was  sound  ;  I  needed  nothing— but 
oh  I  how  glad  I  would  have  been  since,  to 
have  the  company  of  solid  friends.  I've  seen 
things  so  different  since.  Some  years  ago,  1 
think  I  was  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  mind. 
I  attended  meeting  twice  a  week,  and  felt 
comfortable  ;  but  little  by  little  I  gradually 
fell  away  into  a  lukewarm  state  of  mind,  and 
oh  '  awful  would  have  been  my  situation  if  I 
had  been  taken  away  in  that  state.  I  should 
have  had  to  make  a  bold  leap  in  the  dark  ; 
but,  oh  !  I   thought   some   days  ago  I  would 


how 
comfortable  I  feel;  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  try  for  words  to  express  the  comfort  I 
feel." 

At  one  time  he  said,  "  1  think  if  I  was  to 
be  set  on  my  feet  again,  and  have  the  cares 
of  the  world  around  me,  I  should  make  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  I  have 
done." 

To  a  friend  who  was  with  him  the  night 
after  the  above  date,  he  said,  "  If  I  had  been 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  not  two 
weeks  ago,  I  would  have  given  all  for  the 
peace  of  mind  I  now  enjoy.  Oh  !  how  much 
better  it  would  be  if  people  were  more  can- 
did and  honest  one  with  another,  in  telling 
us  our  faults,  not  merely  in  a  society  way, 
but  whenever  one  was  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
tell  him  of  it  in  candour,  not  fearing  to  of- 
fend— be  they  Quaker,  presbyterian,  method- 
ist,  or  any  other.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  in  general.  If  I  was  permit- 
ted to  be  raised  again,  I  should  take  the  New 
Testament  in  whole  for  a  rule  of  life.  I  would 
not  stick  a  pin  in  one  word  of  it,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  whole  ;  if  we  deny  any  part  of  it, 
we  may  as  well  deny  the  whole  ;  it  all  came 
from  the  same  fountain  head,  and  is  all  true. 
In  my  most  profligate  days  I  never  denied  it 
openly,  but  cavilled  with  and  disbelieved  a 
part." 

Shortly  after,  laying  for  the  most  part  ot 
the  day  very  quiet  and  composed,  towards 
evening  being  told  that  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  favoured,  he  said,  «  Oh  yes  !  these  are 
precious  moments,  wherein  I  am  permitted 
to  commune  with  my  blessed  Saviour,  with 
my  dear  Redeemer,  whose  presence  is  near 
me  and  round  about  to  support  me  ;"  and 
particularly  enjoined  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, especially  the  New  Testament,  just  as 
it  is.  "  Do  not  go  to  picking  out  some  here 
and  some  there,  to  suit  our  own  purposes; 
that  won't  do  ;  oh  !  it  will  not  do.  I  have 
done  too  much  at  it  myself." 

15th  of  the  month.— He  said  to  a  neigh- 
bour, "  I  think  it  strange  if  my  way  is  not 
clear,  for  amidst  all  my  sufferings  this  even- 
ing I  have  felt  comforted."  On  being  told 
that  it  felt  very  comfortable  to  them,  that  he 
was  thus  sustained  in  those  trying  moments, 
he  said,  •'  I  believe  that  1  have  spoken  from 
my  heart ;  I  feel  my  heart  to  glow  with  thank- 
fulness to  the  Supreme  Author  of  all  good. 
Oh!  glory,  glory  to  his  name  :  I  cannot  sing 
his  praise  too  long  or  too  loud."  After  lay- 
ino-  some  time  in  silence,  he  spoke  of  the 
]<ue  trying  seasons  that  he  had  experienced, 
and  requested  that  some  of  the  fragments 
might  be  gathered  together.  "  As  I  have 
thrown  myself  open  to  the  world  of  late, 
pretty  much,  with  regard  to  spiritual  matters, 
those  of  vou  who  heard  me  express  myself, 
though  in  broken  sentences,  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  preserve  some  of  them  ;  not  to  make 
any  glare  or  glitter  about  me  ;  but  perhaps 
they  would  be  of  use  in  awakening  some 
poor  wayward  mortal,  like  myself,  that  has 
strayed  far  from  the  path  of  peace,  to  a  sense 
of  their  condition,  that  they  might  not  put 
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off  the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation  to  a  late 
period  ;  to  a  time  when  it  may  be  very  un- 
certain. The  time  has  not  been  long  since 
I  was  permitted  to  see  my  undone  condi- 
tion ;  but  I  have  passed  through  some  trying 
scenes." 

On  the  16th — A  neighbour  calling  in  to 
see  him,  he  said,  "  My  dear  friend,  1  am  yet 
here ;  very  unexpectedly  here  in  this  taber- 
nacle of  clay  at  this  time.  My  comforts  and 
joys  yesterday  were  such  that  I  had  no  doubt 
before  this  time  the  Lord  would  have  taken 
me  to  himself;  but  his  will  be  done.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  It  is  of  his 
good  pleasure  that  I  am  here,  no  doubt  for 
wise  ends.  I  have  no  fears  to  depart ;  my 
way  is  clear.  Certainly  it  is  of  the  Lord  ;  if 
it  was  of  my  own  coining,  my  comforts,  my 
joys,  my  delights,  could  not  be  what  they 
are.  I  feel  certain  of  my  near  approach  to 
dissolution  ;  and  as  my  approach  nears,  my 
prospects  brighten.  Can  1  be  deceived?  is 
it  not  of  the  Lord?  it  certainly  must  be  of 
the  Lord.  I  can,  with  honesty  and  thankful 
ness  of  heart,  say  to  my  friends,  '  Come  and 
see  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  my  soul 
Yesterday,  my  comforts  were  such,  not  for  a 
short  time,  but  for  most  of  the  day,  I  fel 
such  delight  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  this 
tabernacle  before  morning,  that  I  fell  into  a 
sweet  sleep  for  a  good  while,  and  when  I 
awoke  my  joys  were  such  that  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  myself  on  this  bed  ;  and  could  not 
have  been  reconciled  to  it,  but  from  the  con 
sideration  that  it  is  the  Lord  that  doeth  it  of 
his  good  pleasure.  Let  him  do,  let  him  do 
what  to  him  seemeth  good.  Oh  !  I  think  I 
need  not  go  back  to  my  past  life  now.  I 
have  reviewed  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
have  laid  it  open  before  my  God.  To  my 
knowledge  I  have  kept  nothing  back,  and 
feel  that  I  have  assurance  all  is  well ;  that 
the  Lord  of  his  mercy  has  forgiven  my  sins, 
that  he  will  remember  them  no  more  ;  that 
all  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  watch  and  pray;  for 
he  is  a  merciful  God,  and  endureth  for  ever. 
Oh  !  my  dear,  (speaking  to  his  wife)  shed  not 
tears  for  me ;  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  rej 
ing,  that  I  am  so  near  death.  My  fears  have 
all  left  me ;  I  have  a  goodly  hope,  for  I  have 
thrown  myself  altogether  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty,  trusting  on  him  alone  for  salvation 
and  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  has  heard 
and  he  has  pardoned  me  ;  and  has  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  rejoicing." 

23d. — In  the  presence  of  his  family,  he 
said,  "  Oh  !  gracious  Father  !  if  it  is  con 
sistent  with  thy  divine  and  blessed  will  soon 
to  take  me  to  thyself;  but  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.  Grant  me  patience,  fortitude 
and  faith,  to  endure  to  the  end  till  the  fina 
close  comes.  Do  not  take  me  out  of  the  fur- 
nace till  I  am  thoroughly  purged.  I  do  not 
wish  that ;  but  be  pleased  to  be  with  me,  and 
support  me  along  through  this  trying  time ;  I 
feel  myself  to  be  a  poor  weak  creature  ;  a 
poor  weak  worm  ;  and  oh  !  what  would 
come  of  me  at  this  awful  time,  if  it  was  not 
for  thy  all-sustaining,  all-preserving  power. 
Oh  glory  !  glory  !  glory  to  his  name  !  what  8 
pleasure  to  sing  his  praise,  both  now,  hence 
forth,  and  foi  evermore,  amen.     And  thou 


my  dear  Redeemer,  do  not  forsake  me  at 
this  trying  moment,  but  be  round  about  me, 
and  support  me  along  through  this  vale  of 
tears  till  the  final  close  come  ;  then  let  me 
sleep  in  thy  arms.  Oh,  blessed  Father  !  if  it 
is  meet  with  thy  divine  and  holy  will  that  my 
dear  spiritual  part  should  shortly  be  released 
from  this  suffering  body,  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  would  be  for  me. — Oh  !  that  I  may 
be  supported  with  fortitude  and  faith,  to  hold 
fast  what  I  have  got,  to  keep  the  faith  and 
hold  out  stedfast  to  the  end." 

24th. — In  the  presence  of  a  neighbour,  he 
said,  "  Oh  !  my  sufferings  are  great,  I  can- 
not describe  them ;  I  fear  I  will  offend  thee, 
oh  merciful  Father,  by  my  complaints :  be 
pleased,  oh  merciful  goodness,  to  forgive  me, 
and  support  me,  and  suffer  me  not  to  lose  any 
ground  that  I  may  have  gained.  Oh,  thou 
beloved  Jesus  Christ,  my  dear  Redeemer,  do 
thou  intercede  for  me,  and  have  my  trans 
gressions  pardoned.  Oh,  Lord,  they  are 
many,  but  thou  art  able  and  willing  to  help 
me  ;  be  pleased  to  cast  me  not  off  in  the  last 
and  trying  hour,  but  be  my  support  and 
consolation.  My  sins  are  great,  but  not 
too  great  for  thee,  oh  merciful  goodness,  to 
forgive." 

25th,  the  evening  before  his  decease,  he 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  I  long  to  be  in  my 
Saviours  arms." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  IV. 

"  Son  of  man,  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  watch 
man  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  therefore,  heai 
the  word  at  my  mouth  and  give  them  warning 
from  me. 

"  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning, 
nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  evil 
way,  to  save  his  life,  the  same  wicked  man 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I 
require  at  thine  hand. 

"  Yet,  if  thou  warn  the  wicked  and  he  turn 
not  from  his  wickedness,  nor  from  his  evil  way, 
he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  thou  hast  deli- 
vered thy  soul." 

These,  as  they  stand  in  (he  sacred  record, 
were  the  words  of  the  Lord  toEzekiel,  when  he 
first  called  him  to  be  his  prophet,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  those 
who  from  that  time  should  be  called  to  preach 
the  word  of  reconciliation  to  the  fallen  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam.  In  every  age  of  the 
church  there  have  been  seasons,  when  some, 
even  of  those  who  are  rightly  called  of  the 
Lord,  have  appeared  to  slumber  at  their  post 
when  their  zeal  has  slackened,  and  they  have 
almost  forgotten  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his 
evil  way,  but  who  have  probably  been  aroused 
from  this  lethargy  by  the  fearful  language,  "-He 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I 
require  at  thy  hand."  There  are  none,  per- 
haps, be  their  religious  opinion  what  it  may, 
but  who  have  at  limes  felt  their  proneness  to 
mix  their  own  contrivances  with,  and  perform 
in  their  own  way,  those  things  which  have  been 
divinely  made  known  to  them  as  their  indis- 
pensable duty;  and  the  servant  of  Christ,  who 
in  these  days  of  mental  improvement  is  called 


upon  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
is  also  liable  to  be  led  into  this  temptation. 
Though  he  may  feel  like  St.  Paul,  that  a  dis- 
pensation is  laid  upon  him  to  preach  thegos- 
pel,  yet  when  he  is  about  to  address  refinement 
nd  cultivated  intellect,  he  is  aware  that  by 
tiany  of  these  the  fearless  use  of  the  "  sword 
of  the  spirit"  would  be  esteemed  rudeness, 
and  rather  than  offend,  he  may  be  sometimes 
induced  so  to  soften  down  the  terms  of  the 
gospel  that  its  self-denying  truths  are  scarcely 
discernible,  or  if  discerned  at  all,  it  is  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  warn  the  lukewarm,  or  alarm 
the  unconverted;  and  many  go  away  from  the 
meeting-house  as  ihey  came  to  it,  careless 
about  their  souls,  conversing  about  the  things 
of  the  world,  or  perhaps  making  their  remarks 
on  the  eloquent  language  or  dignified  manner 
of  the  preacher.  There  are  many  within  our 
borders  who  have  a  name  to  live  and  yet  are 
dead,  who  are  wandering  widely  in  the  paths 
of  error,  eagerly  pursuing  that  which  in  the 
end  will  bring  nothing  but  misery;  to  these,  as 
to  the  wise  Greeks  formerly,  the  preaching  of  the 
"  cross  will  appear  foolishness."  But  if  they 
are  ever  brought  to  a  right  sense  of  their  con- 
dition, it  must  be  by  great  plainness  of  speech. 
"  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,"  is  the  only 
way  by  which  they  can  be  saved;  and  however 
its  doctrines  may  rise  up  in  opposition  to  all 
the  schemes  the  worldling  is  forming  for  him- 
self, the  cross  must  be  preached,  "  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear." 
It  is  a  woful  thing  to  be  found  pleasing  the 
ears  of  the  unconverted,  rather  than  alarming 
their  consciences.  "He  is  too  severe,  he 
speaks  too  plain,"  &c;  these  are  the  common 
remarks  of  those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God,  after  sitting  under 
the  sound  ministry  of  one  who  preaches  the 
plain  gospel,  and  who  has  perhaps  used  pre- 
cisely the  same  expressions  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  did  when  addressing  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons.  But  shall  any  be  de- 
terred from  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  because  his  language  does  not  suit  the 
sinner  who  still  hugs  his  idols?  or  because  it 
makes  him  uneasy  when  pursuing  his  favourite 
pleasures,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  renounce? 
Oh  !  ye  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  yours  is  a 
high  and  holy  calling ;  you  have  been  set  as 
lights  in  the  world,  as  beacons  upon  the  house 
top,  to  warn  and  allure  the  wretched  from  his 
evil  way ;  but  if  you  appear  unconcerned  or 
indifferent,  where  shall  we  look  for  earnestness 
in  thing?  of  eternal  moment?  Nothing  but  an 
eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God  can  enable  a 
Christian  to  discharge  his  duties  aright,  and 
the  minister  who  would  preach  with  power  and 
effest  must  ever  keep  this  in  view,  and  be  in- 
tent, like  his  divine  Master,  "  to  be  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,"  to  "be  accounted  the 
off-scouring  of  all  things  so  that  he  may  win 
souls  to  Christ."  He  must  be  willing  to  say 
to  those  who  are  laying  up  earthly  treasures, 
"  Wo  unto  you  for  yc  have  received  your 
consolation;"  to  tell  the  lovers  of  this  world, 
"  That  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them;" 
to  say  to  those  who  arc  trusting  in  their  own 
righteousness,  that  like  them  upon  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloam  fell,  "  unless  they  repent,  they 
shall  all  likewise  perish."     If  this  v.  ere  more 
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generally  the  case  with  the  watchmen  upon 
our  walls,  our  Society  would  soon  he  stirred 
"  in  its  length  and  breadth."  Sinners  would 
be  converted,  backsliders  reclaimed,  and  the 
lukewarm  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger- 
ous inactivity.  The  church  would  again  arise 
and  shake  herself  from  the  dust,  and  appear 
fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terri- 
ble as  an  army  with  banners." 

***b. 

Friends'  Asylum,  near  Frankford. 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  managers  of  the  Asylum,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  of  the  contributors 
at  their  late  annual  meeting,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  of  their  proceedings  since  their  last 
report. 

There  are  now  in  the  house  43  patients ; 
the  number  under  care  at  the  last  annual  re- 
port was  42.  Since  that  time  22  have  been 
admitted,  19  have  been  discharged,  and  two 
have  died.  Of  those  who  have  been  dis 
charged,  ten  were  restored,  two  much  im- 
proved, three  improved,  and  four  without 
improvement.  Of  those  who  remain  in  the 
house,  seven  are  restored,  two  much 
proved,  two  improved,  and  32  without  any 
apparent  change.  Of  the  two  deaths  which 
have  occurred,  one  was  from  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  to  which  the  patient  had  been  sub 
ject  for  many  years ;  the  other  from  inflam 
mation  of  the  brain  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks. 

From  the  treasurer's  report,  it  appears  that 
the  balance  in  his  hands,  on  the  first  instant 
was  $66.14.  The  sum  which  has  accrued 
from  the  board  of  patients  is  $6166.68:  from 
contributions  and  donations  $953.36,  and 
$500,  being  the  amount  of  legacy  received 
from  the  executors  of  Thomas  Paul,  deceas 
ed.  The  whole  amount  of  expenditures  for 
all  purposes  is  $7539.84. 

It  thus  appears,  that  with  the  aid  of 
$1453.36,  in  contributions  and  donations 
the  institution  has  been  barely  able  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  The 
whole  debt  of  the  institution  is  now  $12,100, 

The  superintendent  reports  the  produce  of 
the  farm  to  have  been  150  bushels  of  pota 
toes,  102  bushels  of  wheat,  50  bushels  of 
turnips,  12  bushels  of  onions,  300  bushels 
of  corn,  70  bushels  of  oats,  20  bushels  of 
parsnips,  32  wagon  loads  of  hay,  and  9  hogs 
weighing  1814  pounds. 

The  Asylum  continues  under  the  care  of 
John  C.  Redmond  and  his  wife ;  and  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  patients, 

as  Well  as  the  sucocon  whioh  has  boon  attend- 
ant upon  the  means  adopted  for  their  restora- 
tion to  reason,  demand  our  gratitude  to  a 
beneficent  Providence. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  attending  physicians,  is  published 
for  the  information  of  the  contributors. 

"  Since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  at- 
tending physicians  of  the  Asylum,  22  pa- 
tients have  been  received,  which  in  addition 
to  the  42,  reported  as  remaining  last  year, 
make  a  total  of  64  patients  who  have  been 


under  the  care  of  the  institution  during  the  |  tinue   in  the  Asylum   with   one   exception 


year  ending  3d  mo.  1,  1834. 

"The  following  classification,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  last  annual  report,  re- 
presents the  duration  of  disease,  to  which  is 
added  the  result  of  treatment  and  present 
state  of  the  patients. 

First  Class, 

Patients  whose  disease  is  under  six  months' 

duration,  ....  14 

Restoied, 8 

Improved,  (two  of  these  patients  were 
discharged  at  the  request  of  their 
friends,  and  have  since  recovered,)  4 

Died, 1 

Without  improvement,  -         -       1 — 14 

Second  Class. 

Patients   whose   disease   has   been  of  longer 

standing  than  six  months  and  under 

one  year,  ....  3 

Improved,  ....       1 

Without  improvement,  -         -       2 — 3 

Third  Class. 
Patients  whose  disease  has  been  of  more  than 
one  year's  duration  and  less  than 
five,  ....  io 

Restored,  ....       3 

Much  improved,  (one   discharged   at 
the  request  of  his  friends,  and  since 
recovered,)      ....         3 
Improved,  ....         1 

Without  improvement,         -         -         3 — 10 

Fourth  Class. 
Patients  whose  disease  has  been  of  more  than 
37 
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five  years'  standing. 

Restored,  -         ...  6 

Died,  ....         1 

Without  improvement,  -         -  30 — 37 

RECAPITULATION. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum,  3d  mo. 

1833,  ...         42 

Received  since, 
Of  whom  there  have  been  dis 

charged  or  died, 
Leaving  at  present  in  the  Asy- 
lum, -         -         .         43 — 64 

Of  those  discharged  there  were, 
Restored,  .         -         .         10 

Much  improved,  -         -  2 

Improved,  ...  3 

Died,  ...  2 

As  admitted,      -         -         -  4 — 21 

Of  those  at  present  in  the  house,  there  are, 
Restored,  ...  7 

Much  improved,  -         -  2 

Improved,  ...  2 

Stationary,  -         -         -         32 — 43 — 64 

"  But  little  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the 
condition  of  those   patients   who   have   been 

g  afflicted  with  insanity;  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  many  years  resident  in  the 
Asylum.  Except  that  degree  of  structural  or 
functional  derangement  of  the  brain,  which 
obscures  the  correct  operations  of  the  mind, 
they  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and 
possession  of  all  their  physical 
powers. 

Of  those  patients  mentioned  in  the  last 
annual  report  as  remaining  in  the  institution, 
who  were  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  de- 


(No.  324.)  who  died  in  the  eleventh  month 
last.  This  patient  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  epilepsy  in  its  most  violent  form, 
and  though  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms 
was  lessened,  and  their  violence  mitigated 
during  her  residence  in  the  Asylum,  yet  her 
strength  gradually  yielded  to  the  disease,  and 
a  succession  of  fits,  of  longer  continuance 
than  ordinary,  carried  her  off.  The  others 
have  respectively  suffered  from  one  or  more 
attacks  of  their  malady  during  the  year ;  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  in  proportion  as  the 
constitution  is  debilitated  by  age  and  disease, 
these  attacks  have,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
been  more  violent  and  unmanageable.  Those 
individuals  are  now  (with  one  exception)  in 
pretty  good  health,  rational,  and  appear  sa- 
tisfied with  their  situation.  They  are  re- 
ported as  restored  and  remaining  in  the 
Asylum. 

There  have  been  three  instances  during 
the  year  of  patients  having  been  removed  by 
their  friends,  before  cures  were  entirely  ef- 
fected, and  while  convalescence  was  going 
on.  Two  of  these  are  included  in  the  first 
class,  the  other  in  the  third.  In  each  of 
these  patients,  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  pursued,  was  evinced  by  their  con- 
tinuing to  improve  and  becoming  entirely 
restored,  shortly  after  their  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  We  now  notice  them  be- 
cause we  think  it  proper  that  they  should  be 
included  in  the  number  of  those  cured  by  our 
emedial  means,  although  the  anxiety  of  their 
friends  occasioned  their  removal  as  soon  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of 
their  disease  was  so  far  overcome  as  to  render 
their  perfect  restoration  probable.  These 
cases  would  make  the  whole  number  of  re- 
storations during  the  year,  twenty. 

"  One  patient  (330)  was  removed  in  order 
to  afford  the  advantage  of  more  constant  bo- 
dily exercise  than  could  be  enjoyed  at  the 
Asylum;  we  never  entertained  the  expecta- 
tion  that  he  could  derive  much  benefit  from 
medical  treatment. 

"  The  patient,  (No.  375,)  has  been  in  the 
Asylum  one  week — he  is  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  stationary  cases,  as  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  for  any  change  to  take  place,  but 
we  think  his  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery 
favourable. 

"  Of  the  patients  reported  as  restored  and 
remaining  in  the  Asylum,  two  (371,  374,) 
will  probably  leave  the  institution  shortly: 
the  others,  as  already  noticed,  are  cases  of 
mania,  recurring  periodically. 

Robert  Morton, 
Chamjss  Evans. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1st,  ]834. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Contributors,  is  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  friends  of  the  Institution. 

The  continued  deficiency  in  the 'receipts 
from  the  Board  of  Patients  at  the  Asylum,  to 
meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  house 
and  payment  of  interest,  as  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  managers,  again  claiming  the 
attention   of   the   contributors,  it   was  after 


lgement  with  intervals  of  health,  all  con-|  mature  deliberation,  agreed  to  allow  the  ma- 
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nagers,  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  admit 
such  patients,  not  members  or  professors,  as 
they  may  deem  suitable,  provided  that  such 
admission  shall,  in  no  case,  exclude  any 
member  of  our  religious  Society  or  professor 
with  us,  from  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 
In  granting  to  the  managers  this  permission, 
it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  contributors 
that  such  a  classification  of  the  patients 
should  be  made,  as  will  tend  not  merely  to 
the  physical  benefit,  but  to  the  moral  and 
religious  advantage  of  this  afflicted  class  of 
our  fellow  members  and  professors,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  object  of  this  Institu- 
tion." Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk  for  the  day. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Messrs.  Editors. — The  following  letter 
from  my  esteemed  friend,  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Esq.,  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  as 
the  subject  is  of  a  public  character,  and  the 
letter  throws  light  upon  the  great  enterprise  of 
evangelising  the  Indians,  I  send  it  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Advocate.  W.  Fisk. 

Wtsleyan  University,  April,  1834. 

Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas,  Jan.  15,  1834. 
My  dear  sir — I  seize  with  pleasure  a  lei- 
sure moment  to  write  you  a  few  lines  respect- 
ing our  progress  in  the  Indian  country.  And 
let  me,  dear  sir,  congratulate  you  on  the  hap 
pier  prospects  that  await  the  red  men.  I  have 
now  visited  the  whole  country  designed  for  the 
Indian  territory,  and  am  fully  satisfied 
adequate  for  them,  extending  from  the  Red 
river  on  (he  south  to  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north.  There  is  every  variety  of  climate  found 
in  the  states;  and  such  are  the  respective  as- 
signments made  to  the  emigrants,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  by  any  change  of  temperature. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  variety  of  timber  for  a  dense  popu 
lation;  but  every  tribe  has  a  vast  deal  more 
land  allotted  to  it  than  will  be  used  for  agricul 
tural  purposes.  The  prairies  are  covered  with 
grass,  which  supports  cattle  in  the  summer, 
and  the  bottoms  furnish  green  food  for  the 
winter.  The  improvidence  of  the  savages 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  an  excess  of  prairie 
or  timber  is  most  favourable.  The  prairies 
also  possess  abundance  of  coal.  I  think  I  may 
venture  the  assertion,  that  the  Indians  who 
have  emigrated  are  well  satisfied,  and  none 
willing  to  re-exchange  situations. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  fine  farms  and  a 
large  quantity  of  stock.  The  predatory  ex- 
cursion of  hostile  Indians  has  checked  civilis- 
ation in  some  tribes. 

On  my  n nival  at  Fort  Ilovenworth,  (100 
miles  up  the  Missouri,)  in  July,  I  found  the 
northwestern  Indians  in  hostile  array.  One 
Pawnee  town  had  just  been  destroyed,  toge- 
ther with  the  corn,  the  dependence  of  2,500 
persons,  and  they  driven  to  the  prairies  with- 
out shelter.  Many  war  parties  were  fitting  out. 
I  took  my  son  from  the  hospital;  and  under 
the  debility  of  the  cholera,  which  attacked 
every  one  there,  I  started  for  the  wild  Indians. 
This  debility  and  exposure  soon  produced  the 
fever  and  ague,  which  compelled  me  to  leave 
my  horse,  and  take  the  wagon,  in  whicli  I  was 
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carried  with  daily  chill  two  weeks.  The  sick- 
ness at  the  post  prevented  my  getting  an  escort 
of  more  than  eight  soldiers,  and  five  of  these  I 
sent  back  after  a  journey  of  175  miles — such 
was  the  scarcity  oil*  provisions.  I  entered  the 
Pawnee  villages,  where  there  are  2000  mount- 
ed  warriors,  with  three  men.  I  carried  the 
flag  of  the  Union  before  me,  and  slept  with  it 
waving  at  my  tent.  I  was  kindly  received, 
and  feasted  again  and  again  on  buffalo  meat 
and  corn;  yet  I  could  not  forget  the  fate  of  a 
poor  captive  in  the  same  village  (where  I  then 
was)  a  few  months  ago.  He  too  was  feasted 
until  kindness  had  won  his  confidence:  then 
he  was  bound  and  dragged  to  the  pile,  and 
barbarously  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  morning 
star!  His  flesh  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
distributed  to  the  squaws,  who  crowded 
around  with  their  implementsof  agriculture,  be- 
lieving the  grease  of  the  victim  would  increase 
good  crops !  I  made  two  treaties,  one  with 
the  Pawnees,  and  one  with  the  Otoes,  and 
removed  much  difficulty  about  contested  lines. 
I  invited  100  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahaws 
to  accompany  me  on  my  return,  600  miles,  to 
offer  peace  to  the  hostile  bands.  They  agreed 
to  follow  my  steps.  And  many  were  the  anx- 
ious hours  I  had  in  conducting  them,  alone 
through  tribes  ready  to  take  revenge.  I  urged 
them  to  persevere,  and  assured  them  my  heart 
should  receive  the  first  arrow — and  so  it  would 
have  done.  A  kind  Providence  spared  my 
life  through  dark  and  dangerous  ways.  A 
grand  council  of  fifteen  tribes  was  summoned 
at  Fort  Hovenworth.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there  and  seen  the  "  warrior's  look"  as 
he  met  his  foe.  Peace  is  made — the  past  for- 
given— and  articles  signed  to  preserve  friend- 
ship. It  was  truly  affecting  to  hear  them 
offer  "  to  bury  deep  in  the  ground  the  hatchet 
and  the  scalping  knife,  that  the  path  to  each 
other's  doors  might  be  smoothed  for  ever.'' 
The  strangers  of  the  mountains  followed  me 
even  to  Fort  Gibson,  to  perfect  the  work  of 
peace.  Peace  is  made  between  all  the  Indians 
north  of  Red  river  to  the  Sioux.  Messengers 
have  also  gone  on  this  heavenly  errand  to  the 
Indians  of  Mexico,  and  the  still  wilder  tribes 
of  the  mountains. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  the  liberality 
of  congress,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  be 
nevolent.  Much,  dear  sir,  remains  to  be  done 
both  of  a  physical  and  moral  nature.  The 
game  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will  soon  be 
gone.  The  red  man  asked  me  "  to  tell  him  if 
he  must  die  so  soon."  O,  the  hapless  state 
of  the  aborigines  !  Will  their  cry  for  help 
come  up  in  vain  to  their  richer  brothers?  The 
wants  of  the  red  man  are  kw,  but  imperious. 
What  little  ho  needs  we  ran  share  to  make  him 
happy  indeed,  and  us  no  poorer. 

The  strangers  of  the  mountains  bid  me  a 
most  affectionate  farewell;  nor  did  I  feel  in 
clined  to  reject  their  embraces  as  the  strong- 
est testimony  of  affection  for  one  who  had 
travelled  with  them  so  far.  These  wild  men 
have  seen  and  lasted  the  fruits  of  civilisation, 
and  earnestly  implore  its  blessings  upon 
their  villages.  They  say  they  have  now  heard 
of  the  white  man's  God,  and  are  willing  to 
worship  him  after  our  manner.  O!  how  im- 
portant our  example. 


It  now  remains  to  organise  a  government  i 
suited  to  the  condition   and  the  rights  of  the  j 
aborigines.     May  God  grant  us  wisdom  in  our 
labours,  and  bless  the  humble  means  used — 
the  last  hope  of  the  poor  Indians.     Alas!  the 

condition  of  this  feeble  remnant,  who,  like 
the  autumnal  foliage  of  their  own  forests,  are 
swept  away  at  every  blast,  but  to  whom  no 
spring  can  bring  renovation."  There  maybe 
mercy  in  store  for  the  oppressed.  On  the  con- 
fines of  our  habitable  land  there  may  be  rest. 
The  earth  may  here  yield  her  fruits — the  dew 
of  heaven  may  descend.  Then  let  us  hope. 
Adieu  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

Having  met  with  the  following  striking 
passage  in  Penn's  "  No  Cross  No  Crown,"  it 
is  sent  for  insertion  in  the  Friend,  should  the 
editor  deem  it  proper. 

A  Friend. 

"  There  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep  mar- 
ket, a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches;  in  these 
lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind, 
halt,  and  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of 
the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  cer- 
tain season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water:  whosoever  then  first,  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water,  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had."  As  there  was 
then  an  outward  and  legal,  so  there  is  now  a 
gospel  and  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  church  of 
God,  consisting  of  the  faithful.  The  pool  in 
that  old  Jerusalem,  in  some  sort  represented 
that  fountain  which  is  now  set  open  in  this 
new  Jerusalem.  That  pool  was  for  those  who 
were  under  infirmities  of  body;  this  fountain, 
for  all  that  are  impotent  in  soul.  There  was 
an  angel  then  that  moved  the  water  to  render 
it  beneficial;  it  is  God's  angel  now,  the  great 
angel  of  his  presence,  that  blesseth  this  foun- 
tain with  success.  They  that  then  went  in  be- 
fore, and  did  not  watch  the  angel  and  take 
advantage  of  this  motion,  found  no  benefit  of 
their  stepping  in;  those  that  now  wait  not  the 
moving  of  God's  angel,  but  by  devotion  of 
their  own  forming  and  timing,  rush  before  God, 
as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  and  hope  for  suc- 
cess, are  sure  to  miscarry  in  their  expectation. 
Therefore,  as  then  they  waited  with  all  pa- 
tience and  intenseness  upon  the  angel's  mo- 
tion, that  wanted  and  desired  to  be  cured,  so 
do  the  true  worshippers  of  God  now,  that  need 
and  pray  for  his  presence,  which  is  the  life  of 
their  souls,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  plants  of  the 
field.  They  have  often  tried  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  their  own  work,  and  are  come  to  the 
Sabbath  indeed.  They  dare  not  put  up  a  de- 
vice of  their  own,  or  offer  an  unsanctified  re- 
quest, much  less  obtrude  bodily  worship  where 
the  soul  is  really  insensible  or  unprepared  by 
the  Lord.  In  the  light  of  Jesus  they  ever  wait 
to  be  prepared,  retired,  and  recluse  from  all 
thoughts  that  cause  the  least  distraction  and 
discomposure  in  the  mind,  till  they  see  the 
angel  move,  and  till  their  beloved  please  to 
awake:  nor  dare  they  call  him  before  his  time. 
And  they  fear  to  make  a  devotion  in  his  ab- 
sence, for  they  know  it  is  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  reproveable. 
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THE    PITCAIRV    ISLANDERS. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  numbers  of  our 
fifth  volume,  contain,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty,"  a  beauti- 
fully written  and  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  singular  little  community  located  and 
subsisting  on  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin, 
a  mere  dot  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  narrative  commences 
with  the  mutiny  on  board  of  the  Bounty,  and 
the  well  known  affecting  story  of  Lieutenant 
Bligh,  and  his  fellow  sufferers  ;  and  pursues 
the  history  of  the  rebel  moiety  of  the  crew 
through  their  adventurous  career,  including 
their  settlement  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  until  the 
time  of  their  removal  from  thence  in  1831, 
to  the  island  of  Tahiti,  by  order  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  people,  "  this 
lovely  romance  of  real  life,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  article  referred  to,  was  not  to 
terminate  there.  They  subsequently  became, 
it  appears,  discontented  with  their  situation 
at  Tahiti,  and  returned  to  their  beloved  little 
solitary  island,  with  a  determination  there  to 
remain.  The  information  contained  in  the 
subjoined  letters,  will  form  a  proper  supple- 
ment to  the  former  narrative.  They  are  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London — 
Volume  the  third,  1833— Part  II. 

His  Majesty's  Sloop  Challenger,  at  Sea,  30th 
May,  1833.  (From  Captain  Freemantle, 
R.N.) 

At  Otaheito,   I  understood  that  nil  tho  Pit 

cairn  islanders  had  returned  to  their  island, 
having  been  assisted  by  the  missionaries  and 
the  Europeans  on  the  island  to  freight  an 
American  vessel  to  convey  them,  they  being 
very  discontented  and  unhappy,  and  a  sick- 
ness having  become  prevalent  amongst  them, 
which  had  carried  off  twelve  of  their  num- 
ber. 

Having,  therefore,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  settled  all  the  complaints  which  came 
before  mc,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  the  au- 


thorities of  Olaheite  the  necessity  of  pre 
venting  the  recurrence  of  the  piracies  which 
have  recently  taken  place  among  the  islands 
to  windward,  I  proceeded  to  Pitcairn's  Isl 
and,  off  which  I  arrived  after  a  passage  of 
twelve  days.  The  ship  was  immediately 
visited  by  most  men  of  the  island,  who  came 
out  in  their  canoes  to  invite  the  officers  on 
shore ;  they  were  all  well-dressed,  and  ir 
every  respect  had  the  appearance  of  English 
men.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to  find  that  they 
were  not  improved  by  their  visit  to  Otaheite, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  I  had  reason  to  think 
were  much  altered  for  the  worse,  having,  since 
their  return,  indulged  in  intemperance  to  a 
great  degree,  distilling  a  spirit  from  the  tee 
root,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  the 
island.  T  interrogated  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  men  respecting  their  return  to  the  island, 
and  they  unanimously  agieed  that  they  had 
never  been  happy  or  contented  since  they 
quitted  it,  and  that  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced them  do  so,  excepting  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  British  government,  which  they 
thought  they  might  have  done,  had  they  not 
profited  by  the  means  offered  to  remove  them- 
selves. Now,  however,  being  reestablished 
there,  they  would  ever  remain  ;  they  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  respecting  their  treat- 
ment at  Otaheite,  but  disliked  the  characters 
of  the  people,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  sick- 
ness which  prevailed  among  themselves,  and 
which  altogether  carried  off  seventeen,  five 
having  died  since  their  return.  I  found  on 
the  island  a  Mr.  Joshua  Hill,  a  gentleman 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who  appears  to 
have  come  from  England  expressly  to  esta- 
blish himself  amongst  these  people  as  a  kind 
of  pastor  and  monitor.  He  had  not  been  on 
the  island  more  than  two  or  three  months, 
and  was  officiating  as  schoolmaster,  having 
quite  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  En 
man  who  had  acted  previously  in  that  situa- 
tion. He  informed  me  that  on  his  arrival  he 
had  found  the  island  in  the  greatest  state  of 
rregularity.  He  landed  on  a  Sunday,  but 
found  most  of  the  islanders  intoxicated,  and 
the  Englishman  "  Nobbs,"  who  acted  as  their 
pastor,  in   such  a  state,  from   the  effects  of 
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ng  his  duties  ;  he  had  consequently  taken 
hem  upon  himself,  wishing  to  renderas  much 
service  as  possible  to  the  islanders.  And 
though  it  appeared  to  me  at  first  so  extraor- 
dinary a  circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Hill's  age,  and  apparent  respectability, 
should  come  from  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  residing  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  that 
I  thought  he  must  be  some  adventurer,  more 
kely  to  do  harm  than  good  in  the  cause  he 
had  undertaken,  yet,  from  the   papers  which 


he  showed  me,  and  which  proved  that  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  admiralty, 
the  colonial  office,  Captain  Beechey,  and  many 
respectable  gentlemen,  offering  his  services 
in  the  first  instance  to  remove  the  people  from 
the  island  when  it  was  first  proposed,  I  was 
induced  to  think  he  must  be  interested  about 
them.  And  as  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
them  to  some  kind  of  order,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  intemperance  which  existed,  had  bro- 
ken up  all  their  stills,  and  had  formed  them 
into  a  "  Temperance  Society,"  I  gave  him  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power  to  support  him  in 
his  situation  ;  the  other  Englishman  who  had 
clearly  proved  himself  by  his  conduct  to  be 
unfit  for  it,  I  recommended  to  quit  the  island, 
which  he  promised  to  do. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  island  at  pre- 
sent is  seventy-nine,  and  there  appears  to  be 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion. They  are  not  themselves  either  under 
any  alarm  respecting  a  want  of  water,  saying, 
that  as  their  numbers  increase  they  must  dig 
more  reservoirs  and  wells.  With  respect  to 
food,  I  am  satisfied  the  island  is  capable  of 
supporting  nearly  a  thousand  persons;  the 
soil  is  particularly  good,  and  most  part  of  it 
being  as  yet  uncultivated,  there  is  little  fear 
of  scarcity.  On  their  return  from  Otaheite 
they  found  the  island  overrun  with  wild  hogs, 
by  which  their  plantations  were  destroyed, 
and  they  had  only  just  succeeded  in  hunting 
these  down;  but  even  in  their  present  state 
they  were  able  to  supply  the  Challenger  with 
a  large  quantity  of  yams,  potatoes,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, plantains,  fowls,  with  a  few  pigs;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the 
people  in  offering  every  thing  they  had  which 
they  thought  would  be  acceptable. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  visit  this 
and  without  being  pleased  with  a  people 
h- 1  generally  so  amiable,  though  springing  from 
so  guilty  a  stock,  and  brought  up  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner.  And  although  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  have  lost 
much  of  that  simplicity  of  character  which 
has  been  observed  in  them  by  former  visiters, 
they  are  still  a  well-disposed,  well-behaved, 
kind,  hospitable  people,  and,  if  well-advised 
and    instructed,    would    be    led   to  any  thing ; 

but  I  fear,  if  much  left  to  themselves,  and 
visited  by  many  ships,  which  now  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  that  they  will  lose 
what  simplicity  they  have  left,  and  will  par- 
take of  the  character  of  their  neighbours  the 
Otaheiteans.  I  found  even  now  that  it  was  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  truth  on 
any  point  which  told  at  all  to  their  prejudice; 
and  it  was  only  by  cross-questioning  them  that 
I  could  arrive  at  it.  The  present  generation 
of  children  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw;  and  out 
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of  the  whole  number,  seventy-nine,  there  are 
fifty-three  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
appear  to  have  been  well-instructed,  many  of 
them  being  capable  of  reading,  and  nearly  on 
a  par  with  children  of  the  same  age  in  Eng- 
land. It  certainly  is  desirable  that  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction  should  be  kept  up,  and 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  sent  to  them,  who 
would  be  most  acceptable.  The  Englishmen 
who  have  been  on  the  island  have  on  the 
contrary  done  much  harm,  particulaily  Buf- 
fett,  who,  although  a  married  man,  has  se- 
duced one  of  the  young  girls,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  the  articles  of  which 
these  people  are  most  in  want ;  and  from  the 
kindness  that  has  hitherto  been  shown  them 
by  his  majesty's  government,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  supply  them. 
Some  of  these  articles  they  require  very 
much.  The  Challenger  took  some  few  things 
from  Sydney  for  them,  but  the  allowance  was 
so  scanty  that  very  little  benefit  will  be  felt 
from  it.  I  remained  off  the  island  two  days, 
the  ship  being  under  way  the  whole  time, 
there  being  no  anchorage,  and  the  landing 
particularly  hazardous,  so  that  it  is  very  rare- 
ly that  a  ship's  boat  ought  to  attempt  it :  the 
natives  themselves,  however,  are  very  clever 
with  their  canoes,  and  will  land  in  almost  any 
weather.  Having  given  them  all  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  in  my  power,  and  arranged 
their  little  disputes  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  left  this  little  colony,  much  prepossessed  in 
their  favour  by  every  thing  1  had  seen  ;  and 
sincerely  trusting  that  they  may  continue  to 
live  in  that  state  of  innocence  and  content- 
ment which  they  enjoyed  previous  to  their 
departure  from  Otaheite, — which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may,  if  they  do  not  return 
to  the  use  of  that  spirit  which  they  have  so 
well  learned  the  art  of  distilling.  I  obtained 
a  specimen  of  it ;  it  is  not  unlike  whiskey, 
and  very  good. 

From  the  above-named  Mr.  Hill  to  the  Earl  of 
Ripon : 
Pitcairn'a  Island,  28th  December,  1832. 
My  Lord, — T  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  I  arrived  here  from  Otaheite 
on  the  28th  October  last,  and  found  the  state 
of  things  upon  this  little  island  very  unset- 
tled on  my  landing,  owing  principally  to  the 
presence  of  three  Englishmen,  whom,  unfor- 
tunately, the  natives  have  allowed  to  settle 
among  them ;  they  are  runaway  sailors. 
Drunkenness,  and  other  bad  vices,  were  in- 
troduced by  them  ;  and  had  I  not  artived,  I 
know  not  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, even  before  this,  as  they  were  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest, — fighting,  and  every  thing  wicked, 
going  on.  I  have,  however,  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  put  down,  in  a  great  degree  al- 
ready, the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
means  of  making  any  more  of  it.  I  have 
established,  at  the  outset,  a  temperance  so- 
ciety, and  caused  the  greater  number  to  sign 
thereto.  I  have  also  established  a  set  of  laws, 
as  best  suited  for  them,  and  placed  three  of 
the  most  efficient  natives  as  a  committee  of 
elders,  to  superintend  their  affairs  ;  and  the 


only  difficulty  I  have  to  contend  against  is 
the  presence  of  these  three  bad  characters 
upon  the  island.  I  hope  that  before  long  one 
of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  may  come  and 
take  them  off,  when  1  should  have  but  little 
if  any  difficulty  in  bringing  the  natives  back 
again  to  their  duty  and  best  interests. 

Although  I  have,  perhaps,  effected  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  so  short  a 
time,  under  the  circumstances,  and  not  pos- 
sessing any  public  authority  thus  to  keep  in 
check  these  men,  I  shall  continue  to  maintain 
peace  and  quietness  among  them  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  until  1  can  have  the  honour  of 
hearing  from  your  lordship,  as  to  whether  his 
majesty's  government  would  not  be  pleased  to 
nominate  me  its  agent  for  good  here,  the  ob- 
ject being  merely  to  have  authority  to  keep 
things  in  order  among  these  poor  people.  I 
am  now  acting  as  their  minister,  (preaching 
twice  on  each  Sunday,  besides  a  lecture,) 
their  doctor,  schoolmaster,  &c.  ;  and,  with 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  your  lordship 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  make  of  these 
natives  one  of  the  most  happy  people  what 
ever. 

I  want  very  much  a  medicine  chest  and  in- 
struments, and  books  to  accompany  it. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Joshua  Hill. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Pitcairn'n  Is  and,  May,  1833 
His  majesty's  ship  Challenger,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Freemantle,  has  just 
arrived  here,  last  from  Otaheite,  and  previous- 
ly from  Sidney,  bringing  the  duck,  soap,  &c. 
which  the  British  government  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  send  for  these  people,  and  for  which 
they  feel  highly  grateful.  But  I  lament  to 
say  that  Captain  Freemantle  does  not  fee" 
himself  authorised  to  take  off  the  three  Eng 
lishmen ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  considerable  time  may  elapse  before  an 
other  ship  of  war  may  come  here.  But  he 
has  done  for  the  best.  I  will  look  forward 
and  do  the  best  I  possibly  can  in  the  inter 
val,  &c.  &c. 

J.  Hill. 


For  "The  Friend." 
SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

(Continued  from  p.  236.) 

It  is  under  this  influence  alone  that  genuine 
and  unfeigned  humility  is  cherished  in  any  hu- 
man heart;  and  where  this  grace  of  primary 
importance  has  no  place  in  the  mind,  there 
can  be  no  security  for  the  due  control  of  the 
temper,  even  Tor  a  single  hour.  Sins  of  tem- 
per usually  spring  from  the  sin  of  pride — that 
"root  of  bitterness"  which  produces  so  much 
bitter  fruit.  In  every  rank  of  life,  man  is  apt 
greatly  to  overrate  his  own  importance  and 
his  own  claims.  He  is  but  the  creature  of 
yesterday; — a  feeble,  dependent,  polluted, 
dying  worm  ;  and  yet  he  is  disposed  to  erect 
and  elevate  himself  into  a  kind  of  subordinate 
deity;  and,  having  thus  idolised  himself,  to  de- 
mand a  correspondent  homage  from  others. 
If  they  display  not  the  respectful  deference 


and  the  yielding  spirit  which  he  considers  due 
to  his  character,  or  his  station,  or  his  talents, 
he  betrays  angry  and  indignant  resentment. 
The  apostle,  therefore,  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  evil,  in  that  admirable  injunction 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Philippian  be- 
lievers, and  enforced  by  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  himself: — "  Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vain  glory;  but  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no  repu- 
tation, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Perhaps  there  are  no  defects  or  feeling,  to 
which,  more  frequently  than  those  of  temper, 
the  mournful  complaints  are  applicable,  which 
an  apostle  thus  poured  forth:  "  That  which  I 
do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I 
not:  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  For  I  know 
that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no 
good  thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not: 
For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not;  but  the 
evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

How  powerful,  then,  is  the  inducement  to 
pray  without  ceasing,  that  He  who  has  all 
power  over  the  spirit  of  man,  would  exert  over 
our  feelings  a  salutary  control,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  exposure  to  unholy  irritation  and  ex- 
citement, would  preserve  us  in  perfect  peace. 
This  entire  control,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  our  own 
minds;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
the  promised  succour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since 
it  is  expressly  said,  that  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
and  meekness."  What  are  these  attractive 
excellences  of  character,  but  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  temper?  If  these,  then, 
are  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
surely  the  most  direct  and  the  most  effectual 
method  of  attaining  the  government  of  the 
temper,  is  to  seek,  by  earnest  prayer,  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Distinguished 
in  a  high  degree  has  been  the  success  of  some 
Christians,  who  have  combined  persevering 
prayer  with  persevering  effort,  to  acquire  an 
habitual  command  of  temper. 

Secondly.  Let  us  guard  against  the  very  first 
tendencies  to  the  workings  of  an  evil  temper. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  evil  temper 
which  are  equally  to  be  deprecated  and  re- 
pressed. The  one  is  the  sullen  temper,  and  the 
other  the  irascible.  The  former,  if  less  violent, 
is  more  lasting  -,  assuming  too  often  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gloomy,  morose,  and  discontented 
habit  of  mind,  effectually  disqualifying  the  in- 
dividual for  all  enjoyment,  unfiiting  him  for  all 
society,and  rendering  him  perfectly  intractable. 
The  latter,  if  less  permanent,  has  an  aspect 
still  more  alarming.  How  it  distorts  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  ;  how  it  disturbs 
the  exercise  of  reason  ;  how  it  degrades  the 
character  of  a  Christian;  how  it  quenches  and 
grieves  the  Spirit  of  love;  how  it  amasses  ma- 
ils for  self-reproach;    how  it  exposes  to 


consequences  the  most  tremendous!  In  its 
fearful  progress,  it  resembles  the  movement  of 
a  ponderous  mass  from  the  summit  of  a  hill:  at 
first  the  motion  is  gradual  and  subject  to  some 
control;  but  the  velocity  is  every  instant  ac- 
celerated, till  the  force  it  acquires  in  its  de- 
scent bears  down  every  interposing  barrier, 
and  bids  defiance  to  all  resistance.  Seize  then 
the  golden  opportunity  while  reason  retains  its 
power.  Let  an  instantaneous  ejaculation  of 
the  heart  ascend  to  Him  who  heareth  prayer, 
for  the  succour  which  he  can  promptly  impart. 
Let  there  be,  at  least,  the  delay  of  a  moment, 
before  indulgence  be  conceded  to  the  spirit  of 
rising  anger;  and  if  even  this  brief  interval  be 
gained,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
threatened  and  approaching  paroxysm  may  be 
averted.  A  spark  is  more  easily  extinguished 
than  a  flame.  "  The  discretion  of  a  man  dc- 
ferreth  his  anger."  "  He  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Thirdly.  Let  the  expressions  of  an  evil  tem- 
per be  resolutely  controlled. 

"  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  While  cutting 
words  exasperate  the  individual  against  whom 
they  are  directed,  they  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating to  more  tumultuous  emotions  the  pas- 
sion from  which  they  spring.  How  often  do 
we  feel  conscious,  that  our  words  are  not  only 
the  utterance,  but  the  instruments,  and  the  ex- 
citements of  thought;  and  if  thus  they  operate 
when  we  use  them  mentally,  how  much  more 
powerful  must  be  their  operation  when  we  use 
them  audibly!  Our  very  tones  of  voice  seem 
to  have  a  power  over  our  tones  of  feeling;  and, 
by  an  instantaneous  reaction,  arising  out  of 
the  mysterious  sympathy  and  harmony  of  the 
inner  and  the  outer  man,  they  assume  the  cha- 
racter at  once  both  of  causes  and  effects.  We 
are  aware  also,  that  when  our  feelings  have 
not  only  been  strongly  excited,  but  also 
strongly  expressed,  we  stand  committed  ;  we 
have  taken  a  decided  step,  and  we  know  not 
bow  to  retract.  The  desire  of  consistency,  at 
least  in  appearance,  urges  us  to  proceed;  and 
into  that  desire  there  enters  much  of  the  spirit 
of  pride.  What  abundant  reason,  then,  have 
we  to  present  the  psalmist's  prayer: — "  Set.a 
watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth  ;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips!" 

Fourthly.  Let  the  dispositions  and  tempers 
of  others  be  duly  studied  and  regarded. 

Often  does  a  regard  to  self-interest  induce 
men  to  study  the  character  of  others.  They 
deem  it  important  to  ascertain,  what  may  be 
calculated  to  please,  and  what  may  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  and  to  E-nnoy.  Of  these 
discoveries,  they  find  it  beneficial  to  avail 
themselves,  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
that  influence  which  they  know  how  to  employ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  sinister  ends. 
Now  shall  we  not  study  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  intercourse,  for  nobler 
purposes,  and  from  purer  motives?  It  would 
be  worthy  of  an  enlightened  disciple  and  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  thus  to  reason  and  reflect: — 
"  I  am  aware  that  I  have  my  own  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  of  disposition  ;  yet  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  expect  from  others  some  degree  of 
indulgent  kindness:  is  it  not  then  incumbent 
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on  me  to  be  kindly  considerate  and  equally 
dulgent  towards  them  ?  Shall  I  make  an  at- 
tack on  that  which  I  have  reason  to  regard  as 
the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  point,  in  the 
mental  character  of  another?  Shall  I  act  to 
wards  one  who  has  claims  on  my  kindness,  01 
towards  any  human  being  upon  earth,  the  part 
of  a  tempter,  by  stirring  up  the  dormant  evil 
of  the  heart?  Shall  I  elicit  a  spark,  which  I 
have  reason  to  fear  may  soon  enki'ndle  a  flame, 
or  even  produce  an  explosion  ?  Oh,  this  would 
be  to  indulge  the  adversary  of  God  and  of  man 
with  a  double  triumph  ; — first,  a  triumph  over 
myself,  degraded  into  the  character  of  a  tempt 
er;  and  then  over  a  fellow-creature,  whom,  as 
though  Satan's  emissary,  I  have  actually  tempt 
ed  and  ensnared  !" 

Fifthly.  Whenever  there  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  culpably  given  offence,  let 
there  be  prompt  and  humble  acknowledg 
ment. 

How  proud  and  unsanctified  is  the  spirit 
that  cannot  stoop  to  offer  an  apology,  even 
when  there  is  the  secret  consciousness  that  a 
humble  acknowledgment  is  due;  and  how  fear- 
ful are  often  the  consequences  of  a  refusal ! 
What  must  be  the  standard  of  morals,  and  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  that  mind,  in 
which  the  idea  of  honour  is  but  little  associated 
with  the  idea  of  justice?  What  must  be  the 
state  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  mind  of  that 
man,  who  persuades  himself,  that  the  law  of 
honour  demands  resentment,  when  the  law  of 
justice  requires  concession  ? 

Most  unwelcome,  indeed,  to  human  nature 
is  the  confession  of  a  fault;  but  the  very  pain 
is  salutary;  both  as  it  summons  to  the  exercise 
of  humility,  and  as  it  is  calculated  to  deter 
from  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  Christian  duty,  for  it  is  incul- 
cated by  apostolic  authority  in  terms  the  most 
explicit.  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another, 
and  pray  one  for  another" — is  the  injunction 
of  the  Apostle  James.  And  if  this  be  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  man,  it  is  also  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  blessed  God.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  every  sin  against  a  fellow-creature 
is  at  the  same  time  a  sin  against  God,  whose 
law  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves. Of  all  sin,  without  exception,  it  is 
said — "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not 
prosper;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
them  shall  find  mercy."  The  sins  committed 
against  our  fellow-creatures  should  be  humbly 
confessed  both  before  them  and  before  God; 
for  if  either  acknowledgment  be  withheld, 
there  will  be  wanting  the  evidence  that  the 
other  confession  is  sincere.  "  If  we  confess 
our  sins" — as  God  requires  us,  with  a  humble 
and  contritP  ho*.!—"  he  i«  fiiiihfnl  nnd  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness." 

Sixthly.  Let  there  be  no  approach  to  an 
implacable  and  unforgiving  spirit. 

Perhaps  we  have  sometimes  heard  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  considered  himself  aggrieved 
and  injured,  such  utterances  of  the  heart  as 
this: — "  I  may  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget  the 
offence."  And  the  attendant  indications  of 
feeling  may  have  rendered  it  too  evident,  that 
the  proffered  forgiveness,  while  the  language 
of  the  lips,  was  by  no  means  the  language  of 
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the  heart.  Is  this  the  forgiveness  which  God 
requires  us  to  exercise  ?  With  such  leelings 
as  these  in  the  heart,  will  a  man  venture  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  offer  that  petition: — 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us  ?"  Would  it  satisfy 
our  desires  and  tranquillise  our  consciences, 
that  such  forgiveness  should  be  extended  to  us, 
by  Him,  at  whoso  bar  we  must  appear?  Can 
we  entertain  a  hope,  or  even  dare  to  offer  a 
supplication,  that  to  us,  there  should  be  re- 
mitted by  God  a  debt  often  thousand  talents,  if 
we  have  not  the  heart  to  remit  a  debt  due  to 
us  from  a  fellow-creature  of  even  a  hundred 
pence?  "How  often  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me  and  I  forgive  him,"  asked  Peter: 
"  till  seven  limes  i"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  I 
say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times;  but  until 
seventy  times  seven."  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples  the  af- 
fecting parable  (to  which  allusion  has  now 
been  made)  of  the  debtor  who  hardened  his 
heart  against  a  fellow-servant,  on  whom  he  had 
an  inconsiderable  claim,  although  claims,  to  an 
immense  extent,  had  been  in  his  own  case 
fieely  remitted  by  his  lord.  "O  thou  wicked 
servant,"  well  might  his  lord  exclaim, 
"  shouldst  not  thou  have  had  compassion  on 
thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee? 
And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to 
the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was 
due  to  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye,  from  your 
hearts,  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses." 

O  that  we  participated  largely  in  the  feel- 
ings of  her  whom  Jesus  himself  commended, 
when  he  said,  "  Her  sins  which  are  many  are 
forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much."  "  Love  I 
much? — I  have  much  forgiven;" — may  every 
Christian  say,  while  he  examines  the  frame 
and  temper  of  his  spirit,  and  reflects  on  the 
vastness  of  his  obligations.  Surely  if  there 
dwelt  in  our  hearts  more  of  grateful  love  to 
Him  by  whose  redeeming  blood  we  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins,  it  would  become  an 
easy,  and  even  a  delightful  task,  to  extend  for- 
giveness to  others.  In  connection  with  these 
remarks,  I  would  add, — 

Finally.  Let  us  reflect  much,  with  a  view 
to  constant  imitation,  on  the  perfect  and  glo- 
rious example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  Dost  thou  well  to  be  angry?" — is  a  ques- 
tion which  you  are  sometimes,  perhaps,  dis- 
posed, like  the  petulant  prophet,  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  alleging  the  greatness  of  the 
provocation.  At  such  a  moment,  call  to  mind 
the  provocations  offered  to   our  Divine   Re- 

doomor.    Think  of  the  base  ingratilude  and  the 

perpetual  insults  he  endured.  Think  of  the 
contradiction  of  sinners,  and  the  revilings  of 
blasphemers,  he  had  to  encounter,  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  his  suffering  life,  and  es- 
pecially when  it  was  hastening  to  a  close. 
Think  of  the  irritating  language  With  which 
he  was  assailed  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  and 
n  the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Herod;  and  then  yield  your  minds  to  the  force 
of  the  touching  representations  of  the  Apostle 
Peter:  "If  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it, 
ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 
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For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called;  because 
Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample, that  ye  should  follow  his  steps:  who  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth: 
■who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Ilim  that  judgeth  righte- 
ously." Let,  then,  that  mind  and  that  temper 
be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
whom  be  glory  and  honour  and  ever-during 
praise ! 


From  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Gazette. 

REGINA,    OR    THE    CAPTIVE    MAID. 

The  following  affecting  narrative  is  said  to 
be  taken  from  one  originally  written  in  Dan- 
ish, by  Pastor  Roane,  of  Elsineur  ;  the  truth 
of  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  other  inter- 
nal evidence,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
It  is  transferred  to  "  The  Friend,"  from  a 
persuasion,  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  an 
impression,  especially  on  the  youthful  mind, 
of  the  watchful  care  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, as  also  in  respect  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  an  early  inculcation  of  religious 
principles. 

Many  years  ago,  several  German  families 
left  their  country  and  settled  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Amongst  these  was  a  man  from  Wur- 
temburg,  who,  with  his  wife  and  a  large  fa- 
mily, established  himself  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  no  churches  or  schools  then  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  keeping  the  Sabbath  at  home 
with  his  family,  and  instructing  them  himself 
to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  to  God.  He  used 
very  often  to  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  al- 
ways used  first  to  say,  "Now,  my  children, 
be  still  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  read, 
for  it  is  God  who  speaks  to  us  in  this  book." 
In  the  year  1754,  a  dreadful  war  broke  out  in 
Canada,  between  the  French  and  the  English. 
The  Indians  took  the  side  of  the  French,  and 
made  excursions  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  plundered  and  burnt  the  houses  they 
came  to,  and  murdered  the  people.  In  1755, 
they  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  family 
from  Wurtemburg,  while  the  wife  and  one  of 
the  sons  were  gone  to  a  mill,  a  few  miles 
distant,  .to  get  some  corn  ground.  The  hus 
band,  the  eldest  son,  and  two  little  girls 
named  Barbara  and  Regina,  were  at  home 
The  father  and  his  son  were  instantly  killed 
by  the  savages,  but  they  carried  the  two  little 
girls  away  into  captivity,  with  a  great  many 
other  children,  who  were  taken  in  the  same 
manner.  They  were  led  many  miles  through 
woods  and  thorny  bushes,  that  nobody  might 
follow  them.  In  this  condition  they  were 
brought  to  the  habitations  of  the  Indians, 
who  divided  amongst  themselves  all  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  had  taken  captives.  Barbara 
was  at  this  time  ten  years  old,  and  Re^ 
nine.  It  was  never  known  what  became  of 
Barbara  ;  but  Regina  with  a  little  girl  of  two 
years  old,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before 
was  given  to  an  old  widow,  who  was  a  very 
cruel  woman.  Her  only  son  lived  with  he 
and  maintained  her,  but  he  was  sometimes 


from  home  for  weeks  together,  and  then  these 
poor  little  children  were  forced  to  go  into  the 
forests  to  gather  roots  and  other  provisions 
for  the  old  woman,  and  when  they  did  not 
bring  her  enough  to  eat,  she  would  beat  them 
n  so  cruel  a  manner  that  they  were  near  be- 
ng  killed.  The  little  girl  always  kept  close 
to  Regina,  and  when  she  knelt  down  under 
a  tree,  and  repeated  those  prayers  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  those  hymns  which  her  father  had 
taught  her,  then  the  little  girl  prayed  with 
her,  and  learned  the  hymns  and  prayers  by 
heart.  In  this  melancholy  state  of  slavery 
these  children  remained  nine  long  years,  till 
Regina  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  her 
little  companion  was  eleven  years  old.  They 
were  both  fine  looking  gills,  particularly 
Regina.    While  captives,  their  hearts  seemed 

to  have  always  bpnn  drawn  towards  what  Was 

good.  Regina  continually  repeated  the  verses 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  hymns  which  she  had 
learnt  whon  at  home,  and  she  had  taught  them 
to  the  little  girl.  They  often  used  to  cheer 
each  other  with  one  hymn  from  the  hymn 
book  used  at  Halle,  in  Germany:  "  Alone, 
yet  not  alone  am  I,  though  in  this  soli- 
tude so  drear."  They  constantly  hoped 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  would,  some  time,  bring 
them  back  to  their  Christian  friends.  In 
1764,  their  hope  was  realised.  The  Eng- 
lish Colonel  Bouquet  came  to  the  place  where 
they  were  in  captivity.  He  conquered  the 
Indians,  and  forced  them  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  first  condition  he  made  was,  that  they 
should  restore  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
Thus  the  two  poor  girls  were  released.  More 
than  400  captives  were  brought  to  Colonel 
Bouquet.  It  was  a  woful  sight  to  see  so  many 
young  people  wretched  and  distressed.  The 
colonel  and  his  soldiers  gave  them  food  and 
clothes,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  brought  them 
all  to  a  town  called  Carlisle,  and  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  that  all  pa- 
rents who  had  lost  their  children  might  come 
to  this  place,  and  in  case  of  their  finding 
them,  they  should  be  restored  to  them.  Poor 
Regina's  sorrowing  mother  came,  among 
many  other  bereaved  parents,  to  Carlisle ;  but, 
alas!  her  child  had  become  a  stranger  to  her: 
Regina  had  acquired  the  appearance  and  man- 
ner, as  well  as  the  language  of  the  natives. 
The  poor  woman  went  up  and  down  amongst 
the  young  persons  assembled,  but  by  no  efforts 
couid  she  discover  her  daughter.  She  wept 
in  bitter  grief  and  disappointment.  Colonel 
Bouquet  said,  "  Do  you  recollect  nothing  by 
which  your  children  might  be  discovered?" 
She  answered  that  she  recollected  nothing  but 
a  hymn,  which  she  used  often  to  sing  with 
them,  and  which  was  as  follows : 
"  Alone,  yet  not  alono  am  I, 
Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear; 

I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh, 

He  comes  the  weary  hours  to  cheer. 

I  am  with  him,  and  he  with  me, 

Ev'n  here  alone  I  cannot  be." 
The  colonel  desired  her  to  sing  this  hymn. 
Scarcely  had  the  mother  sung  two  lines  of  it, 
when  Regina  rushed  from  the  crowd,  began 
to  sing  it  also,  and  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms.  They  both  wept  for  joy,  and 
the  colonel  restored  the  daughter  to  her  mo- 
ther.    But  there  were  no  parents  or  friends 


in  search  of  the  other  little  girl ';  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  all  murdered  ;  and  now 
he  child  clung  to  Regina,  and  would  not  let 
her  go ;  and  Regina's  mother,  though  very 
poor,  took  her  home  with  her.  Regina  re- 
peatedly asked  after  "  the  book  in  which  God 
speaks  to  us."  But  her  mother  did  not  pos- 
sess a  Bible  ;  she  had  lost  every  thing  when 
the  natives  burnt  her  house.  She  resolved  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  buy  one  there,  but  the 
pastor  Muhlenburg,  of  that  place,  gave  her 
one.  It  was  most  extraordinary  that  Regina 
still  retained  her  early  instructions,  and  was 
able  to  read  it  immediately. 

In  how  remarkable  a  manner  did  the  Lord 
realise  his  words,  "  Every  one  that  asketh 
reeeiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and 
to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened." 

And  what  reward  did  the  mother,  who  had 
diligently  taught  her  children  while  yet  in  in- 
fancy, the  truths  of  religion,  receive  in  find- 
ing her  lost  daughter,  by  the  means  of  those 
instructions?  Why  do  so  many  parents  for- 
get to  communicate  this  best  of  gifts  to  their 
children  !  To  dress  and  adorn  them,  to  leave 
to  them  earthly  treasures,  to  advance  them  in 
their  life-time  to  honour  and  dignities — these 
they  trouble  themselves  much  about :  but  to 
teach  them  to  know  their  Saviour,  to  pray  to 
him,  to  believe  in  him,  to  love  and  obey 
him ;  how  many  forget  these  things  !  But 
what  folly!  For,  "  what  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?" 

From  the  same. 

All  hail .'     The  work  begun  at  the  right  end. 

ANTI-SLAVERY. 

"  KENTUCKY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 

STATE  FROM  SLAVERY." 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  court  house 
in  Lexington,  on  the  1st,  Mr.  J.  G.  Birney 
delivered  an  address,  an  outline  of  which  we 
find  in  the  Western  Luminary.  We  subjoin 
a  few  paragraphs  from  it,  which  present  a 
brief  view  of  the  origin  and  principles  of  this 
society. 

The  proposition  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  society  (Mr.  Birney  remarked)  had  been 
before  the  public  some  considerable  time. 
According  to  the  original  proposal,  the  socie- 
ty was  to  be  organised  whenever  fifty  slave 
holders  should  signify  their  desire  to  become 
members  by  signing  the  pledge.  That  num- 
ber was  obtained  more  than  a  year  ago;  and 
the  meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  society 
would  have  been  called  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, had  it  not  been  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  this  place  in  December 
last,  at  which  time  the  present  society  was 
organised. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  single.  It 
was  unconnected  with  any  other  plan.  Every 
member  pledged  himself  to  emancipate  all 
slaves  born,  his  property,  thereafter,  on  their 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-six  years ;  and  if 
females,  their  offspring  with  them.  That  was 
the  only  pledge.  It  was  given  by  the  mem- 
bers in  honour  and  good  feeling.  There  was 
no  coercion,  and  any  member  might  withdraw 
who  felt  disposed  to  do  so.     Membership  was 


not   confined     to   slaveholders;     the  society 
addressed  itself  to  all  classes  of  the  commi 
nity.     It  was  connected  with  no  religious  d 
nomination  ;  it  had  no  relation  to  any  political 
party.     It  was  above   the  range  of  partisan 
warfare. 

There  were  great  political  reasons  why  the 
state  of  slavery  could  not  be  regarded  as  per- 
petual. There  were  causes  in  swift  operation 
to  destroy  it.  It  was  evident,  that  unless 
something  effective  be  done  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  almost  immediately,  the  energies 
of  the  people  would  be  unable  to  shake  off 
the  evil. 

Slavery  could  not  exist  for  ever.  Publ 
sentiment  had  pronounced  its  downfall.  It 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
to  the  progress  of  human  improvement ;  it 
could  not  abide  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  South  American  states,  which 
are  immeasurably  behind  us  in  every  thing 
else,  are  yet  before  us  on  this  subject.  The 
singular  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  world, 
of  Brazil,  the  most  impotent  of  despotic  go- 
vernments, and  the  United  States,  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  of  republics,  standing 
side  by  side  supporting  the  fabric  of  slavery. 
Can  this  juxtaposition;  so  shocking,  so  incon- 
sistent, long  abide  the  scrutiny  of  mankind? 
It  cannot.  Public  sentiment  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  will  roll  upon  us  in 
heavy  and  merited  rebuke  ;  and  we  must  ei- 
ther relinquish  our  national  character  and  re- 
putation, or  we  must  relinquish  our  grasp 
upon  our  fellow-men. 

Public  sentiment  is  irresistible  and  almost 
omnipotent.  Look  at  its  progress  and  force 
in  England  on  this  subject.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Canning  expressed  his  conviction  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  destroy  West  India  slavery. 
"  Things  must  remain  as  they  were."  In  a 
few  revolving  years,  public  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land has  reversed  this  decision  of  her  great 
statesman,  and  in  spite  of  the  power  of"  the 
West  India  interest,"  has  knocked  off  the 
fetters  from  the  West  India  negro.  It  spoke, 
and  king,  ministers,  and  parliament  were 
obliged  to  obey  this  behest. 

The  force  of  public  opinion  is  eminently 
seen  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade. 
That  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  sinew  was 
carried  on  in  England,  not  only  without 
shame,  but  with  government  patronage.  Good 
men  were  engaged  in  it.  Large  pecuniary 
interests  were  involved.  By  this  craft  many 
had  their  wealth.  And  yet,  it  has  been  but 
about  forty-seven  years  since  Mr.  Wilbeiforce 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  into 
the  British  parliament,  and  now  this  traffic, 
once  esteemed  innocent,  if  not  honourable, 
is  regarded  as  piracy,  and  punished  with 
death — and  those  who  pursue  it,  considered 
as  little  better  than  incarnate  demons.  And 
in  this  country  public  sentiment  is  fast  ame- 
liorating. In  Virginia,  the  subject  of  slavery 
has  been  freely  discussed  in  her  legislature, 
and  Maryland  is  determined  to  rid  herself  of 
the  evils  of  a  black  population.  Kentucky 
is  rapidly  awakening.  The  public  penetra- 
tion sees  the  impossibility  of  the  perpetuity 
of  slavery,  and  the  only  question  of  patriotic 
anxiety  is,  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  it  ?     If 
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slavery  continue  unmodified,  the  beautiful 
Ohio  must  one  day — and  that  day,  not  so  dis- 
tant as  we  may  imagine — be  the  boundary 
between  the  white  and  black  races.  The 
slaveholding  states  will  be  depopulated  of 
their  white  inhabitants. 

Mr.  B.  then  adverted  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  slave  population.  [This  he  attributed 
to  the  domestic  trade  in  slaves  as  one  cause.] 
The  second  cause  of  the  rapid  excess  of  the 
black  over  the  white  population  is,  that  the 
tendency  to  slavery  is  to  displace,  and  drive 
off  the  whites.  In  the  south,  the  situation 
of  a  poor  white  man,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wealthy  planter,  is  uncomfortable  and  degrad 
ing.  He  removes  to  the  free  state  where 
there  is  scope  for  his  industry  and  exertion. 
The  poor  white  man  cannot  subsist — laboui 
is  disgraceful  in  the  vicinity  of  slaves.  Sla 
very  impedes  improvement  in  civilisation  and 
science.  A  system  of  common  schools  can 
not  flourish  in  a  slave-holding  state.  How 
much  soever  I  approve  the  object,  I  fear,  said 
Mr.  B.  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  com 
mon  school  education  in  this  state,  are  des 
lined  to  disappointment.  In  Louisiana 
$380,000  had  been  expended,  and  according 
to  Gov.  Romain,  380  indigent  youth  had  not 
been  educated. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  may  appear  chimerical  to  many — but 
it  is  one  which  time  will  certainly  develope. 
Slave  labour,  when  the  population  becomes 
dense,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
abundant,  will  sink  in  value  and  become 
finally  valueless.  We  aie  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  free  labour.  West  India  free-negro 
labour  will  in  a  few  years  come  into  compe- 
tition, in  the  culture  of  southern  productions, 
with  slave  labour.  Then  the  time  will  come, 
as  John  Randolph  once  remarked,  when  in- 
stead of  the  slave  running  away  from  the 
master,  "  the  master  will  run  away  from  the 
slave." 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 

Characters. 


HEZEKIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

This  virtuous  prince  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3253,  about  three  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  during  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather,  Jotham.  His  mother's  name  was 
Abi,  or  Abijah,  the  daughter  of  Zechariah,  an 
inhabitant  of  Jerusalem.  Of  the  early  life  of 
Hezekiah  we  have  no  account,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  had,  during  his  infancy  and 
youth,  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education, 
under  the  superintending  care  of  his  pious  and 

exemplary  grandfather.       On   the    death  of  fan 

father,  Ahaz,  after  a  wicked  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah,  A.  M. 
3278,  being  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  found  the  kingdom  wasted  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  the  people  debased  by  the  ex- 
ample of  an  unprincipled  monarch,  and  the 
sanctuary  polluted  by  the  introduction,  under 
his  father's  authority,  of  the  idolatrous  practices 
of  the  heathen  nations  which  were  aronnd. 
Ahaz  had,  indeed,  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen 
years,  brought  down  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  an  extraor- 


dinary degree  of  degradation  and  misery.  His 
wickedness  had  procured  the  Captivity  of  many 
of  his  people,  and  he  had  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  purchase  a  dishonourable  peace  by 
robbing  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  He  had 
moreover  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
burnt  his  children  in  sacrifice  to  the  most 
abominable  idols.  To  these  false  deities  he  had 
elected  altars  in  every  corner  of  Jerusalem, 
and  high  places  for  worship  in  all  the  cities  of 
Judah;  he  had  cut  in  pieces  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  closed  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  God. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation 
when  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne.  But 
such  he  did  not  long  suffer  it  to  remain.  His 
virtuous  mind  recoiled  at  the  sight  of  the 
abominable  idolatries  which  were  openly  prac- 
tised in  the  land,  and  even  in  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  by  the  hands  of  those  whose  peculiar 
function  it  was  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  the 
true  and  living  God.  With  a  holy  zeal  he 
promptly  set  himself  about  the  arduous  work 
of  reformation,  and  reconciliation  of  his  offend- 
ing people  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  His 
first  act  was  to  open  and  repair  the  doors  of 
the  temple.  He  then  assembled  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  caused  them  to  cleanse  and 
sanctify  afresh  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This 
was  completed  in  sixteen  days,  and  a  solemn 
sin-offering  was  then  made,  not  only  for  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  "  for  all  Israel."  The 
walls  of  this  holy  place  once  more  resounded 
with  the  psalms  of  David  and  of  Asaph,  sung 
by  the  Levites  at  the  command  of  the  king.  It 
was  a  time  of  sincere  returning  to  the  Lord; 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  hearts.  The  king,  however,  did 
not  stop  here.  In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
a  repetition  of  the  abuses  for  which  the  nation 
had  so  deeply  suffered,  he  destroyed  the  high 
places  and  the  groves,  in  various  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  with  the  images  which  had  been  wor. 
shipped  therein;  and  spared  not  even  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  had  made  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  which  had  become  an  object  of  su- 
perstitious worship.  He  caused  this  ancient 
relic  of  their  miraculous  preservation  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  calling  it  Nehushtan,  a  piece 
of  brass. 

After  these  preliminary,  but  decisive  steps 
had  been  taken  for  the  return  of  the  people  to 
the  pure  and  simple  worship  of  Jehovah,  He- 
zekiah made  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  passover,  which  had  been  for  some  years 
neglected.  He  was  anxious  that  not  only  his 
own  people  of  Judah  should  celebrate  this 
sacred  festival,  but  also  that  their  brethren  of 
the  separate  nation  of  Israel  should  participate 
in  the  solemnity.  He  accordingly  wrote  let- 
tors  to  "oil  Iaraol  and  Judah,"  which  he  des- 
patched by  couriers  over  the  whole  land,  earn- 
estly entreating  the  people  to  return  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  and 
to  present  themselves  at  Jerusalem  to  cele- 
brate the  passover.  The  people  of  Judah  with 
accord  acceded  to  the  proposal;  but  those 
of  Israel,  with  the  exception  of  some  belonging 
to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Manasseh  and  Zebulon, 
treated  the  invitation  with  scorn  and  derision. 
A  great  congregation,  however,  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  second  month,  and  cpm- 
menced  by  removing  the  altars  which  still  re- 
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mained,  and  casting  them  into  the  brook  Ked- 
ron,  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah, 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city. 

The  passover  was  then  celebrated  as  nearly 
after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  law  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  would  admit,  He- 
zekiah  interceding  before  the  Most  High  on 
behalf  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  Lord 
accepted  the  sincerity  of  the  offering,  and 
poured  his  blessing  upon  them.  Jerusalem 
was  filled  with  a  general  joy,  and  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  like  had  not  been  known 
since  the  reign  of  Solomon.  There  was  a  great 
willingness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  re- 
turn to  the  true  worship  of  God,  which  now 
became  established  through  the  whole  land. 
The  priests  and  Levites  had  their  regular  du- 
ties assigned  them  by  the  king  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  so  abundantly  were 
the  tithes  brought  in  by  the  people,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  erect  separate  store-houses, 
and  to  appoint  a  body  of  men  to  the  distinct 
charge  of  those  offerings. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  great  body  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel  refused  to  come 
to  this  solemn  festival;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  invitation  made  to  them  by  Hezekiah  was  a 
last  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  to  this 
long-offending  people.  They  scornfully  re- 
jected this  offer  of  restoration  to  the  Divine 
favour,  and  within  six  years  afterwards  were 
no  longer  a  nation.  Shalmanezer,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  with  a  great 
army,  ravaged  this  capital  city  of  their  king- 
dom, put  their  king  in  fetters,  and  led  away 
captive  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel  into 
his  own  country.  "  He  put  them  in  Halah, 
and  in  Habor,  (by)  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes. "  It  would  be  matter 
of  great  interest  could  we  now  ascertain  with 
precision  the  situation  of  these  places,  which 
received  the  captive  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Halah,  or  Chalach,  is  supposed  by  Bochart  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  Calachene,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria. 
Habor,  or  Chabor,  is  mentioned  by  some  au- 
thors as  being  a  mountainous  district  between 
Media  and  Assyria;  by  others,  as  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  Euphrates  about  a  hundied  miles 
south  of  Nisibis.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Tigris,  eastward  of  Nisibis, 
named  Khaboor,  the  modern  corruption  of 
Chabor.  But  Major  Rennell,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  geographers  of  modern  times,  men- 
tions a  considerable  river  named  Ozan,  or 
Kizul-Ozan,  (probably  the  ancient  Gozan,)  in 
the  remote  northern  quarter  of  Media,  and 
running  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  is  found 
on  a  branch  of  this  Ozan,  a  city  now  named 
Abhar,  perhaps  formerly  Habor,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  ancient, 
and  may  be  the  place  mentioned  in  scripture. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
captive  tribes,  who  were  even  then  a  very  nu- 
merous body  of  people,  were  spread  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  that  thil 
country  was  situated  between  the  rivers  of 
Gozan,  or  Ozan,  and  Chabor,  now  Khaboor, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Media 
and  Armenia.  There  is  to  this  day  a  singular 
tribe  of  people  inhabiting  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  that  country,  and  totally  at 


variance  in  many  of  their  customs  and  opinions 
from  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  indulge  a 
hope  that  future  travellers  may  shed  light  on 
this  subject,  and  that  we  may  yet  be  enabled 
to  identify  this  once  favoured  but  long  lost 
people. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE    WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued  from  page  223.) 

The  religion  of  the  early  Friends  was  not 
one  of  mere  profession.  It  did  not  consist 
in  a  nice  or  curious  investigation  of  creeds 
or  opinions,  in  adopting  one  set  of  notions 
rather  than  another,  or  in  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Its  effects  were 
visible  in  the  change  wrought  in  the  heart  and 
life — in  the  humility,  the  self-denial,  the  ho- 
liness, which  it  produced,  and  the  constant 
watch  which  it  taught  them  to  maintain  over 
their  thoughts  and  words  and  actions.  The 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  piety  of  their 
lives,  the  fervency  of  their  spirits,  and  their 
strict  manner  of  life,  drew  upon  them  the 
notice  of  all  classes,  and  though  the  libertine 
might  ridicule  their  nonconformity  to  the 
world,  and  the  careless  professor  stigmatise 
their  godly  zeal  as  enthusiasm,  yet  they  stood 
as  lights  in  the  world,  guiding  the  sincere 
seekers  after  truth  to  that  narrow  path  in 
which  they  might  find  true  peace  and  safety. 
It  was  a  religion  which  cost  them  many  sacri- 
fices and  much  conflict  of  mind ;  and  there- 
fore it  did  not  sit  lightly  on  them,  to  be  as- 
sumed and  thrown  aside  again  as  humour 
or  convenience  might  dictate — but  it  produc- 
ed great  seriousness  of  deportment,  restrain- 
ed them  from  the  inordinate  love  as  well  as 
the  eager  pursuit  of  the  things  of  time,  and 
kept  them  in  a  solid,  calm  frame  of  spirit, 
favourable  to  the  reception  of  divine  instruc- 
tion, and  fitting  a  being  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  summoned  from  earth  to  his  last  and 
solemn  reckoning  before  an  impartial  and 
righteous  Judge.  Minds  thus  disciplined, 
and  settled  in  reverent  attention  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  were  well  pre- 
pared for  discerning  the  deep  and  important 
truths  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  hence  we 
find  that  they  were  brought  to  see  into  many 
of  the  errors  which  then  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  enabled  to  hold  up  clearer  views 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  than  were  gene- 
rally entertained.  Although  many  of  the 
primitive  members  of  the  Society  were  men 
of  great  learning  and  highly  esteemed  a  good 
literary  education  in  ils  pruper  place,  yet  they 

renounced  all  dependence  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  instruction  in  divine  things — they  found 
that  they.must  lay  aside  all  their  acquirements 
in  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth  which  they  had  at- 
tained through  the  mere  exercise  of  their 
intellectual  endowments,  and  come  as  little 
children  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  hear  the 
gracious  words  which  flowed  from  his  lips  : 
To  the  revelations  of  his  spirit  in  their 
hearts,  they  repaired  in  humble  docility  as 
the  alone  Fountain  whence  they  could  derive 


an  acquaintance  with  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  On  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  salvation  George  White- 
head  observes, — 

"As  to  the  progress  which,  by  divine  as- 
sistance, I  came  to  experience  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  me,  after  I  came  to 
be  settled  in  my  mind  and  conscience  to  join 
in  communion  with  the  said  people,  and  to 
frequent  their  assemblies  ;  the  Lord  by  the 
light  of  his  holy  Spirit  fully  persuaded  me, 
that  without  being  converted  as  well  as  con- 
vinced, and  without  being  regenerated,  sanc- 
tified, and  born  again,  I  could  not  enter  into 
his  kingdom  nor  be  an  heir  thereof ;  and  that 
godly  sorrow  unto  true  repentance,  and  a  real 
amendment  of  life,  must  be  wrought  by  his 
grace  and  good  spirit  in  me  ;  for  without  ho- 
liness none  can  see  God. 

"  Upon  these  and  such  serious  Christian 
considerations,  I  was  persuaded  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  give  up  in  obedience  to  follow 
Christ  Jesus  ;  to  believe  in  and  obey  his  light 
given  me;  and  to  wait  therein  diligently,  to 
receive  power  from  him  to  become  a  true 
child  of  God;  for,  to  as  many  as  truly  receive 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  gives  power  to 
become  sons  of  God. 

"  I  saw  it  was  my  place  to  retire  inward  to 
the  light,  to  the  grace  of  God,  the  immortal 
incorruptible  seed,  the  ingrafted  word,  which 
is  frequently  testified  of  among  the  said  peo- 
ple, according  to  holy  scripture:  and  my 
mind  being  turned  to  this  light,  I  came  plain- 
ly to  see  my  inward  and  outward  state ;  how 
much  fallen  into  a  state  of  degeneration,  and 
how  depraved,  corrupted,  and  alienated  from 
the  life  of  Christ  and  of  God.  The  very 
vanity  of  mind  and  thoughts,  wherein  I  had 
been  wandering  and  estranged  from  the  light 
and  life  of  Christ,  became  my  great  burden 
and  exercise  to  be  delivered  from,  that  I 
might  be  truly  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  my 
mind,  and  therein  joined  to  the  Lord.  Be- 
ing persuaded  to  wait  in  the  light,  in  the  way 
of  his  judgments,  and  to  bear  and  submit  to 
his  fatherly  chastisements  and  reproofs  of  in- 
struction— believing,  that  Sion  must  be  re- 
deemed through  judgment,  and  her  converts 
with  righteousness — vain  thoughts,  imagina- 
tions, and  wanderings  of  the  mind,  became 
a  suffering  and  burden  to  me,  and  I  earnestly 
sought  the  Lord  for  power  to  suppress  them, 
and  that  he  would  give  me  victory  over 
them  all,  and  stay  my  mind  upon  himself, 
that  I  might  enjoy  inward  peace  with  him. 

"  In  waiting  upon  God,  and  sincerely  seek- 
ing after  him  with  my  mind  inwardly  retired, 
and  my  soul  desiring  and  breathing  after  his 

name  and   power,   he  was    graciously  pleased 

often  to  renew  his  merciful  visitations  to  my 
poor  soul,  and  in  the  midst  of  judgment  and 
chastisements  to  remember  mercy,  that  he 
might  be  feared.  The  sense  hereof  did  soften, 
break,  and  tender  my  heart,  and  cause  me  to 
be  the  more  mindful  of  the  work  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  and  the  more  to  consider  the  ope- 
ration of  his  divine  hand,  whose  dealing  with 
me  was  in  judgment  and  mercy ;  his  eternal 
word,  by  judgment,  caused  fear  and  trem- 
bling in  his  presence  ;  and  by  showing  mercy, 
brokenness  and  true  tenderness  of  heart.  And 
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in  the  lively  remembrance  thereof,  I  find  still 
great  cause  to  ascribe  the  praise  and  glory  to 
his  excellent  name,  power,  and  divine  good- 
ness, manifest  through  his  dear  son,  even  the 
son  of  his  love,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Friends 
and  the  increase  of  the  new  Society,  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  priests  and  dissenting  minis- 
ters against  them,  and  they  spread  abroad 
many  unfounded  calumnies  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  truth.  This 
unrighteous  course  was  successful  with  many, 
ind  persecution  began  to  rear  its  oppressive 
standard.  They  were  called  deceivers,  se- 
ducers, and  enemies  to  religion,  and  their 
principles  rudely  assailed,  as  opposed  to  all 
jrder  and  government.  In  the  troubles  aris- 
ing from  this  source,  George  Whitehead  was 
a  large  partaker.  The  minds  of  his  parents 
were  prejudiced  against  him  for  some  time 
after  his  convincement,  but  as  he  stood  his 
»round  faithfully,  endeavouring  to  show  forth 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  Divine 
Master,  they  came  to  see  the  sincerity  of  his 
jonversion  and  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  their 
affection  to  him  was  restored.  In  the  angry 
attacks  which  were  made  on  him,  he  often 
found  it  his  place  to  suffer  in  silence,  and  at 
other  limes  returned  a  mild  and  Christian  an- 
swer, giving  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was 
in  him,  and  vindicating  his  faith  from  the  al- 
leged charges.  His  mother,  some  years  be- 
fore her  decease,  was  convinced  of  the  truth, 
and  became  a  Friend  in  heart,  and  his  father, 
observing  the  corruption  and  pride  which  too 
generally  prevailed  among  those  who  assumed 
the  office  of  preachers,  became  affectionately 
disposed  towards  Friends,  and  continued  so 
until  his  death.     He  says  : — 

"  It  is  observable,  when  the  priests  could 
not  prevail  to  stop  the  progress  and  spreading 
of  the  blessed  truth,  and  power  of  Christ,  nor 
prevent  the  increase  of  our  Friends  by  all 
their  reviling  sermons  and  preaching  against 
us,  their  work  was  to  endeavour  to  incense 
the  magistrates,  justices,  and  the  government, 
against  the  people  called  Quakers  ;  where- 
upon (livers  justices  and  officers  were  insti- 
gated to  persecution,  and  imprisoned  many 
of  our  Friends  in  Kendal  and  Appleby  jails 
in  Westmoreland,  for  bearing  testimony 
against  them.  And  I  was  moved  in  the  dread 
and  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  bear  public  testimony 
against  their  wickedness  in  several  of  their 
places  of  worship  in  Westmoreland,  before  I 
travelled  into  the  south  parts  of  England,  yet 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  preserve  me  then, 
from  any  harm  or  imprisonment." 

Of  his  preparation  for,  and  call  to,  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,    ho  say=, 

"  Some  time  after  I  was  conversant  among 
our  Friends,  and  frequented  the  meetings  to 
which  1  belonged  in  Westmoreland  and  York- 
shire, chiefly  between  the  years  1652  and 
1654, 1  was  much  inwardly  exeicised  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord  in  them.  We  had  but 
little  preaching,  our  meetings  being  kept 
much  and  often  in  silence;  yet  the  Lord  was 
pleased  sometimes  by  his  power  and  word  of 
life,  both  to  tender  and  open  my  heart  and 
understanding,  so  that  he  gave   me  now  and 


then  a  few  words  livingly  to  utter  in  some 
meetings  to  my  friends,  and  to  our  mutual 
comfort  in  Him  who  opened  our  hearts  in 
great  love  one  to  another.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  our  God  for  ever ! 

"  It  was  out  of  these,  and  such  our  fre- 
quently silent  meetings,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  raise  up,  and  bring  forth  living  witnesses, 
faithful  ministers,  and  true  prophets,  in  early 
days  in  Westmoreland,  and  other  northern 
parts,  in  the  years  1654,  1655,  &c.  The 
Lord  our  God  having  in  these  latter  days  and 
times,  been  pleased  to  visit  this  island  with 
his  gospel-day  and  power,  according  to  his 
promise  unto  the  Gentiles  and  to  the  isles  that 
should  wait  for  his  law  ;  and  that  his  elect, 
his  Christ,  (in  whom  his  soul  delighteth,) 
should  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gcntilce, 
Isa.  lxii.,  we  also  waiting  in  true  silence 
upon  him, and  eyeing  his  inward  appearance 
in  spirit,  and  the  work  of  his  power  in  us, 
came  truly  to  feel  our  strength  renewed,  in 
living  faith,  true  love  and  holy  zeal  for  his 
name ;  insomuch  that  the  Lord  gradually 
brought  us  to  experience  what  he  said  of  old 
by  his  holy  prophet ;  'Keep  silence  before 
me,  O  islands  !  and  let  the  people  renew  their 
strength ;  let  them  come  near,  then  let  them 
speak;  let  us  come  near  together  in  judgment.' 
Isa.  xli.  1. 

"  O  !  thus  keeping  silence  before  the  Lord, 
and  thus  drawing  near  to  him  in  a  true  silent 
frame  of  spirit,  to  bear  first  what  the  Lord 
speaks  to  us,  before  we  speak  to  others,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  judgment  or  mercy,  is  the  way 
for  renewing  our  strength,  and  to  be  his  mi- 
nisters to  speak  to  others  only  what  he  first 
speaks  to  us :  Oh  !  that  the  people  truly 
minded  this;  that  they  would  seriously 
consider  hereof,  then  would  they  not  run 
after  or  follow,  such  of  their  ministers  or 
priests  as  run  and  God  never  sent  them  ;  who 
say:  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  when  God  hath 
not  spoken  to  them;  and  '  who  shall  not  profit 
the  people  at  all.'  Jer.  xxiii. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  his 
heart,  and  the  clear  unfolding  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  by  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
inwardly  manifested,  he  makes  the  following 
instructive  observations,  viz  : — 

"The  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  lead 
me  through  the  law,  judgment,  and  condem- 
nation against  sin  in  the  flesh,  in  order  to 
bring  me  to  the  more  glorious  ministration 
and  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  foundation  of  the  prophets,  and  to  expe- 
rience the  mystery  of  John's  ministry  of  re- 
pentance, the  washing  of  regeneration;  the 
axe  being  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  as  well 
as  to  the  cutting  oft' the  superfluous  branches, 
that  a  thorough  work  of  regeneration  might 
be  wrought.  These  things  were  spiritually, 
and  by  degrees,  experienced  through  the  obe- 
dience of  faith,  waiting  and  persevering  in 
the  grace,  light,  and  truth  received  from  Christ, 
in  order  to  obtain  victory  over  sin  and  Satan; 
that  his  work  and  the  body  thereof,  might  be 
destroyed  root  and  branch. 

"  And  whatever  divine  openings  the  Lord 
was  pleased  at  any  time  to  give  me  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  for  my  encouragement,  by  the 
increase  of  faith  and  hope,  I  saw  I  must  still 


be  mindful  of  his  inward  work  of  grace,  sanc- 
tification,  and  holiness,  that  it  might  go  on 
and  prosper  ;  though  many  weaknesses  and 
temptations  attended,  his  grace  was  sufficient 
for  me,  and  oftentimes  gave  me  strength  and 
victory  over  the  enemy  of  my  soul,  and  frus- 
trated his  evil  designs  ;  and  when  he  would 
have  come  in  like  a  flood,  with  manifold 
temptations  and  devices,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  lifted  up  a  standard  against  him,  and 
repelled  him  :  glory  to  our  God,  and  to  the 
Lamb,  in  whom  is  our  salvation  and  strength 
for  ever  and  ever  ;  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  his  dominion  from  ge- 
neration to  generation! 

"Our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declar- 
ed, If  any  man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.  It  was  in  the  day  of  his 
power  as  the  light  thereof  did  appear,  that  a 
willingness  was  wrought  in  my  heart  to  do 
his  will,  and  to  follow  him  in  self-denial  and 
taking  up  the  daily  cross,  which  every  man 
must  do,  that  will  be  his  disciple  :  by  whose 
light  and  teaching  I  came  livingly  to  believe, 
understand,  and  receive  those  doctrines  and 
principles  essential  to  a  Christian  life  and 
salvation,  especially  these  following,  viz. 

"  1.  God's  free  love  in  his  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  universal  grace  in  him  :  and 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  who  were  dead 
in  their  sins;  that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  for  a  testimony  in  due  time,  of  his 
free  love  to  mankind  ;  for  it  was  by  the  grace 
of  God  that  '  Christ  tasted  death  for  every 
man  :'  so  that  the  free  grace  and  love  of  God 
to  mankind,  are  testified  and  evident  both  in 
Christ's  dying  for  all  men,  and  by  his  being 
the  'light  of  the  world,  which  enlightens 
every  man  coming  into  the  world.'  John  i. 
4.  9. 

"  2.  The  necessity  of  men's  repenting,  and 
truly  believing  the  gospel,  and  of  being  so 
converted  to  Christ,  as  to  receive  Christ,  and 
to  experience  a  living  and  steadfast  faith  in 
him,  in  his  light,  name,  and  power,  in  order 
to  become  the  children  and  sons  of  God,  it 
being  by  his  power,  through  faith  therein, 
that  men  become  the  sons  of  God;  and  not 
by  traditional  belief,  without  spiritually  re- 
ceiving Christ  into  their  hearts,  to  know  his 
work  of  faith  and  power  in  them,  unto  con- 
version, and  a  real  change  of  their  hearts  and 
minds,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  which 
is  sanctification,  the  one  baptism  of  the  Spi- 
rit, for  the  washing  us  from  our  sins,  and 
restoring  us  to  newness  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus.  All  which  every  true  believer  in 
Christ,  our  light  and  life,  understands,  and 
knows  the  necessity  of,  even  of  those  things, 
whieb  aro  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture  testi- 
mony. 

"  I  always  had  a  love  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
reading  therein,  from  my  childhood,  yet  did 
not  truly  understand,  nor  experience  those 
doctrines  essential  to  salvation,  nor  the  new 
covenant  dispensation,  until  my  mind  was 
turned  to  the  light  of  Christ,  the  living  eter- 
nal word,  the  entrance  whereof  givelh  light 
and  understanding  to  the  simple. 

"  Yet  I  do  confess,  it  was  some  advantage 
to  me  to  have  frequently  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures when  I  was  ignorant,  and  did  not  under- 
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stand  the  great  and  excellent  things  or  matters 
therein  testified  of;  for  when  the  Lord  had 
Hvingly  in  some  measure  opened  my  under- 
standing in  the  Holy  Scripture,  by  my  often 
reading  the  same  before,  having  the  better 
remembrance  thereof,  it  was  a  help  and  ad- 
vantage to  my  secret  meditations,  when  a 
lively  sense  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  was 
in  measure  given  me  by  the  spirit. 

"  It  is  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  said  to  make  the  man 
of  God  wise  unto  salvation,  and  are  profita- 
ble to  him,  for  doctrine,  reproof,  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  that  he  may  be  perfect 
and  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  word 
and  work.  Doubtless  Paul  esteemed  Timo- 
thy's knowing  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  a 
child,  to  be  some  advantage  and  help  to  him, 
but  it  was  principally  through  faith,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  These  things  considered,  I  would  not 
have  Christian  parents  remiss  in  educating, 
and  causing  their  children  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  to  induce  them  both  to  learn 
and  frequently  to  read  therein. 

"  I  have  sometimes  observed  pretty  inno 
cent  children,  in  leading  in  the  Bible,  affected 
with  the  good  things  they  have  read,  from  a 
secret  belief  of  them,  which  hath  had  such 
impression  on  their  memories  and  affections, 
that  they  have  been  induced  to  a  more  serious 
consideration  thereof,  when  the  Lord  has 
opened  their  understandings  in  some  measure, 
by  the  light  of  his  grace. 

"  By  what  1  have  here  declared  in  com- 
mendation of  Holy  Scripture,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  limit  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  ministry  thereof,  or  any  of  his  divine 
graces,  from  the  illiterate,  the  unlearned,  or 
from  persons  of  low  and  mean  education,  or 
calling,  as  ploughmen,  herdsmen,  shepherds, 
fishermen,  &c.  For  God  hath  given  of  his 
good  Spirit,  and  excellent  spiritual  gifts  even 
unto  such,  and  hath  promised  to  pour  out  of 
his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  that  sons  and 
daughters  should  prophesy.  Joel  ii.  28.  And 
Moses  said  :  '  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  he  would  put 
his  Spirit  upon  them.'  Numb.  xi.  29. 

(Tobecontinu'id.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
"  I  would  not  live  alway." — Job. 
I  would  not  live  alway:  I  ask  not  to  slay, 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way; 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  uo  here, 
Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

I  would  not  live  alway,  thus  fettered  by  sin  ; 
Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within  ; 
E'en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  (ears. 
And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears. 

I  would  not  live  alway ;  no — welcome  the  tomb ; 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  tliero,  I  dread  not  its  gloom  : 
There,  sweet  be  my  rest  till  he  bid  me  arise, 
To  hail  him  in  triumph  descending  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway,  away  from  his  God: 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow   o'er  tho  bright 

plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 
While  the  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  tho  feast  of  the  soul 


THE    NATIVE    LAND    ON    HIGH. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Francisco  De  Aldana. 
Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high, 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade  ! 
Mansion  of  truth  !--without  a  veil  or  shade, 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 

There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence, 
Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  breath  ; 
But,  sentinel'd  in  Heaven,  its  glorious  presence 
With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not  death. 

Beloved  country! — banished  from  thy  shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay, 
The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee ! 

Heavenward  the  bright  peifections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way, 
That  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwelling  be, 
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HAVERFORD    SCHOOL. 

The  summer  session  of  this  institution  will 
commence  on  second  day,  the  12th  instant 
We  understand  that  a  large  number  of  stu 
dents  has  been  entered,  and  more  are  expect 
ed.  The  result  of  the  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term  was  highly  satisfactory; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  school  wai 
ned  late  in  the  season,  and  before  the  ar 
rangements  of  the  managers  were  completed 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  ope 
rations  of  the  institution  will  be  yet  more 
successfully  conducted  during  the  coming 
session.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  parents 
who  send  their  sons  to  Haverford,  should  re 
member  that  it  is  emphatically  a  Friends' 
school — that  while  its  course  of  studies  is  i 
full  and  liberal  one,  a  leading  object  is  th 
inculcation  of  an  attachment  to  our  religious 
principles,  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  our  Christian  testimonies 
and  an  habitual  observance  of  them.  We 
maintain  that  Quakerism  and  learning  are 
strictly  compatible  with,  or  rather  eminently 
favourable  to,  each  other;  and  if  this  truth  be 
not  demonstrated  by  the  result  of  the  course 
of  instruction  at  Haverford,  it  will  be  because 
parental  influence  at  home  has  not  co-operat- 
ed with  the  labours  of  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  their  efforts  to  associate  in  the 
minds  of  the  students,  religious  truths  and 
consistent  conduct  with  literary  and  scientific 
attainments. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will 
occur  on  the  12th  instant,  at  four  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  as  the  report  of  the  managers  will 
be  read,  and  an  election  for  officers  take 
place,  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  ge- 
nerally attend. 

In  No.  31  of  Vol.  VI.,  we  published  a 
statement  of  the  trial  of  a  law  suit  in  the  su- 
perior court  of  law  in  Perquemans  county, 
North  Carolina,  Jacob  White,  administrator, 
against  David  White,  lo  recover  sundry  ne- 
groes belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  So- 
ciety of  Friends, — or  rather  the  legal  title  to 
the  same  was  held  by  the  Society  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  negroes — and 
that  the  judge  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
and  granted  a  new  trial.     At  the  circuit  last 


fall,  the  same  case,  together  with  three  others, 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  tried  and 
judgments  rendered  against  the  defendants  for 
the  people  of  colour  in  question,  or  their  va- 
lue, estimated  at  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
dollars;  from  which  judgment  the  defendants 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  state.  We  are  informed  that 
the  supreme  court  has  set  aside  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  and  ordered  a  new  trial 
in  every  case. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  an  association  was  entered 
into  among  somo  of  the  slaveholders  of  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  extirpation  of  negro 
slavery  in  that  state.  We  have  inserted  on  our  fourth 
page  from  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Gazette,  an  ar- 
ticle relative  lo  a  meeting  of  that  society,  which  gives 
proof  that  more  is  intended  than  mere  declamation. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  work  begun  at  the  right  end,  and 
whatever  plausible  arguments  may  bo  advanced  in 
favour  of  other   expedients,  and   however   disposed 


we    may 


be   to 


spect   the   motives   of  those  who 


espouse  them,  nothing  short  of  means  analogous  to  i 
those  here  pointed  at,  can  in  our  estimation,  afford  j 
rational  ground  of  hope  for  a  termination  to  the  i 
enormous  evil.  We  like  much  the  tone  of  the  para-  I 
graph  commencing  thus  :— "  Slavery  could  not  exist  | 
for  ever.  Public  sentiment  had  pronounced  its  down- 
fall. It  stood  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  tin 
to  the  progress  of  human  improvement ;  it  could  not 
abide  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Thomas 
Bacon,  No.  190,  North  Front  street;  John 
Richardson,  No.  72,  North  10th  street ;  Ti- 
mothy Paxson,  No.  158,  North  Front  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.1 16,  Soulh  Front  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

Agent  appointed. 
John  Negus  is  appointed  to  act  as  agent  for 
"  The    Friend,"  for  Upper  Springfield,  Co- 
lumbiana county,  Ohio. 

An  annual  meeting  of  "  Haverford  School 
Association,"  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room  of  Arch  street   meeting 
cond  day,  the  12th  inst,  at  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Henry  Cope,  Secretary. 

Notice. — A  meeting  of  the  Concord  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  at  Concord  meeting  house,  on  2d  day, 
the  12th  inst.  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Secretary. 

5  mo.  1st,  1834. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Concord, 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  on  fourth  day,  the  7th  inst., 
George  D.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Hannah  P. 
Palmer,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Hannah  Palmer,  of 
the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  the  4th  month,  Beulah,  wife 
of  Cleayton  Newbold,  of  Mansfield,  Burlington  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age. 

on    the   22d    of  the   12th   month   last,  near 

Friendsville,  Susqu3hanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ringlon. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
GEOLOGY    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

In  this  day  of  philosophism,  when  it  is  at 
tempted  to  account  for  every  thing  by  refer- 
ence to  causer',  without  considering  that  those 
causes  are  caused  by  a  Power,  thougli 
seen,  unknown,  and  almost  unacknowledged 
by  many,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  there  are 
men,  who,  at  the  risk  of  being  classed 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  narrow  minded, 
will  venture  to  stem  the  popular  current,  and 
come  out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  inspired 
historian.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  that  men,  who  are  qualified  by 
intellect  and  education  to  sustain  the  plain  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  should  submissively  yield  to  the  the- 
ories of  philosophists,  and  sacrifice  to  their 
vagaries  the  evident  import  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. Our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  a 
small  neat  volume  from  the  press  of  Key  & 
Biddle,  entitled  "  General  View  of  the  Geo- 
logy of  Scripture,"  by  George  Fairholme. 

We  propose  to  ourselves  the  pleasing  task 
of  selecting  from  this  interesting  work  a  few 
paragraphs,  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  In  his 
preface,  after  entering  a  general  complaint 
against  geologists,  for  yielding  so  readily  their 
confidence  in  the  narrative  of  "  inspired  Scrip- 
ture," to  those  theories  which  are  supported 
only  "  by  the  Jeceptious  evidence  of  physical 
facts,  seen  under  a  false  light,"  the  author 
proceeds: — "  The  necessity  which  has  been 
acknowledged,  of  rejecting  the  geological 
theories  of  those  days,  opposed,  as  they  were, 
to  the  Mosaical  history,  was,  therefore,  a  fair 
source  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  such  as 
advocated  the  unerring  character  of  inspired 
scripture.  It,  at  least,  lefiV  that  Mosaic  nar- 
rative uninjured  by  the  assault;  and  encourag- 
ed a  hope,  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  thetruth 
would  finally  appear  and  prevail. 

"  It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  the  able 
author  of  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared, 
full  of  information,  and  written  upon  the 
soundest  principles, — '  It  is  now  thirty-five 
years  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to 


these  considerations.  It  was  then  the  fashion 
for  science,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  edu- 
cated and  inquisitive  world,  to  rush  into  a  dis- 
belief of  all  written  revelation;  and  several 
geological  speculations  were  directed  against 
it.  But  I  have  lived  to  see  the  most  hostile 
of  these  destroyed  by  their  own  as  hostile  suc- 
cessors; and  to  observe,  that  nothing,  which 
was  of  this  character,  however  plausible  at 
the  moment  of  its  appearance,  has  had  any 
duration  in  human  estimation,  not  even  among 
the  sceptical.' 

"  Of  late  years,  accordingly,  fact  after  fact 
has  been  gradually  accumulating;  each  tend- 
ing to  temper  the  wild  character  of  an  hypo- 
i helical  philosophy;  and  every  day  produces 
some  new  evidence  of  the  hasty  and  erroneous 
conclusions  from  physical  facts,  to  which  the 
friends  of  revelation  had  found  it  too  often 
necessary  to  succumb. 

"  Each  of  these  errors  in  philosophy  has 
been  a  source  of  triumph  to  the  cause  of  truth; 
and  the  time  is  gradually  approaching,  if  it  be 
not  yet  fully  come,  when  the  trial  must  be 
brought  to  a  positive  issue,  and  when  those 
undeniable  physical  facts,  seen  in  a  new  and 
more  correct  light,  will  lend  their  aid  to  the 
support,  instead  of  to  the  destruction  of  our 
confidence  in  Scripture;  and  when  the  simpli- 
city and  consistency  of  the  Geology  of  Scrip- 
ture, will  make  us  regard  with  astonishment 
and  contempt,  schemes  that  could  so  long 
have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
our  reason  and  understanding. 

"  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I 
am  myself  qualified  to  bring  about  sodesirabl 
an  end:  but,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
lend  a  hand  to  the  demolition  of  error,  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  truth,  I  propose 
in  the  following  pages,  to  endeavour,  in  as 
clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  the  subject  wil 
adm  t  of,  to  account  for  the  geological  struc 
ture  of  the  upper  surface  of  our  earth;  taking 
the  Mosaical  history  for  my  guiding  star  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  view  throughout  my 
course." 

Thus  much  from  our  author's  preface.  We 
hould  gladly  follow  him  through  his  introduc- 
tory chapter,  and  extract  as  copiously,  did  not 
the  necessary  limits  of  a  weekly  journal  do- 
mand  attention  to  brevity.  We  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  different  parts  of  the  work, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  our  readers  to  take  up 
the  book  itself. 

The  very  high  interest  and  importance  of 
the  history  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  will 
be  admitted  by  all  whose  minds  are  capable  of 
entering  beyond  a  mere  superficial  considera- 
tion of  the  objects  around  us;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  curiosity,  and  the  innate  love  of 
truth,  so  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  lead  us 


step  by  step,  from  the  consideration  of  objects 
themselves,  to  the  great  first  cause  from 
whence  all  things  have  originally  sprung. 

"  The  great  problem  of  creation  has  been 
said  to  be  «  matter  and  motion  given,  to  form 
a  world;'  and  the  presumption  of  man  has 
often  led  him  1o  attempt  the  solution  of  this 
absurd  problem.  At  first,  philosophers  con- 
tented themselves  with  reasoning  on  the  tra- 
ditional or  historical  accounts  they  had  receiv- 
ed; but  it  is  irksome  to  be  shackled  by  autho- 
rity, or  for  the  learned  to  be  content  with  the 
same  degree  of  information  on  so  important 
a  subject  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people. 
After  having  acquired,  therefore,  a  smattering 
of  knowledge,  philosophy  began  to  imagine 
that  it  could  point  out  a  much  better  way  of 
forming  the  world,  than  that  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  consenting  voice  of  anti- 
quity. Epicurus  was  most  distinguished  among 
the  ancients  in  this  work  of  reformation,  and 
produced  a  theory  on  the  principle  of  a  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms,  the  extravagant  ab- 
surdity of  which  has  alone  preserved  it  from 
oblivion.  From  his  day  lo  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  sys- 
tems and  theories  of  the  earth,  which  are  now 
swallowed  up  by  those  of  a  chaotic  geology, 
founded  on  chemistry;  the  speculations  of 
which  have  been  attended  with  many  useful 
results,  in  so  far  as  they  proceed  on  Ihe  prin- 
ciples of  induction;  but  when  applied  to  solve 
the  problem  of  creation,  or  the  mode  of  first 
formations,  will  only  serve,  like  the  systems 
of  their  forerunners  of  antiquity,  to  demon- 
strate the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
man." 

"  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  upon  the  great 
truth  so  deeply  impressed  upon  our  minds  by 
every  thing  around  us,  that,  even  admitting  a 
chaos,  that  chaos  must  have  been  created 
in  all  its  component  parts.  The  chemist,  in 
his  laboratory,  may  compound  the  various 
substances  and  fluids,  from  the  qualities  of 
which  he  is  aware  that  crystals  will  be  formed; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  exercise  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  study  and  experience,  and  lo 
apply  the  heat  necessary  for  their  formation. 
Although   he  may  thus   form   Ihe   compound, 

can  /ic  create  the  materials  of  it?       Though  he 

may  produce  crystals,  can  he  enact  a  law  by 
which  these  beautiful  forms  shall  be  arranged? 
No.  The  potter  may  form  the  vessel,  but  he 
cannot  create  Ihe  clay. 

"  Amongst  (he  many  inextricable  difficulties 
in  which  we  become  involved,  by  a  departure 
from  the  guidance  of  the  sacred  record,  and 
by  supposing  with  Ihe  continental  philosophy, 
hat  the  solid  globe  was  a  chemical  crystalline 
deposit  from  an  aqueous  chaos,  we  have  to 
overcome  this  certain  fact  .in  these  same  lame 
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of  nature,  viz.  that  as  we  know  of  no  other 
source  of  heat,  and,  consequently,  of  fluidity 
on  our  globe,  and,  probably,  in  the  other 
members  of  the  solar  system,  than  the  sun ; 
as  we  know  that  there  are  parts  of  our  planet 
around  the  poles  where  no  water  can  exist  in 
a  fluid  state,  for  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  year,  from  the  absence  of  that 
sun's  influence,  nor,  indeed,  ever  could  have 
existed  since  the  solar  system  was  arranged; 
and  as  we  know  that  without  that  solar  influ- 
ence no  fluidity  could  exist  on  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature, 
(as  even  mercury  becomes  solid  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  exists  at  the  poles,)  how  are 
we  to  suppose  a  chaotic  aqueous  fluid,  he'd 
together  in  empty  space,  and  without  the 
melting  influence  of  a  sun,  which,  consistently 
with  this  philosophy,  we  must  conclude  wai 
not  yet  precipitated  or  crystallised  into  perfec 
tion  within  its  own  chaos  '  for  if  we  adopt  the 
chaotic  principle,  with  regard  to  our  own  pi 
net,  we  cannot,  in  fairness,  refuse  it  to  the 
other  heavenly  bodies. 

"  In  adopting  secondary  causes,  then,  or 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  by  the 
mere  laws  of  nature  from  an  aqueous  chaos, 
we  must  account  (or  fluidity  without  heat,  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  and  directly  opposed  to 
all  the  known  laws  of  nature.* 

"  In  advocating,  then,  the  chaotic  philoso- 
phy, we  must  account  for  the  creation  of  the 
crude  materials  of  which  that  chaos  must  have 
been  composed,  and  also  for  those  wonderful 
laws  to  which  matter  has  been  subjected,  and 
by  which  it  is  forced  to  assume  those  crystal- 
line forms  which  we  so  much  admire;  and  be- 
ing thus  forced  to  acknowledge  a  Creator  so 
wise  and  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  form  even 

*  ■  The  greatest  degree  of  natural  cold  that  has 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  open  air,  is  about  50 
degrees  below  zero ;  but  at  the  actual  poles,  and 
more  especially  at  the  south  pol',  which  is  surround- 
ed by  ice,  and  inaccessible  by  ships  for  upwards  of 
1000  miles  on  all  sides,itis,  probably,  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  Mercury  freezes  at  39  degrees  below 
zero,  and  then  becomes  malleable  like  any  other  me- 
tal. Thus,  at  the  poles,  mercury  never  could  have 
existed  in  a  fluid  state,  any  more  than  waler;  and 
the  strongest  spirits  aro  frozen  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature. 

"  'All  substances  in  nature,  as  far  as  wc  know  them, 
occur  in  one  or  olher  of  three  states ;  that  of  solids,  of 
liquids,  or  of  elastic  fluids. 

'•'  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  same  su 
is  capable  of  assuming  each  of  these  states 
cession.     Thus,  sulphur  is  usually  solid,  but  at  218 
degrees  it  becomes  a  liquid,  and  at  570  degrees 
boils,  and  is  converted  into  an  elastic   fluid.      Wat 
is  a  liquid,  but  at  32  degrees  it  freezes  into  a  solid, 
while  at  212  degrees  it  boils  into  an  elastic  fluid. 

"'AH  solids  (a  very  few  excepted)  maybe  con 
verted  into  liquids  by  heating  them  sufliciently;  am 
almost  all  liquids  by  cooltng  them  sufficiently,  may  be 
converted  into  solids.  The  law  of  nature  then,  is, 
that  solids  by  heat,  arc  converted  into  liquids  and 
elastic  fluids;  ichile  elastic  fluids  and  liquids  by  cold 
are  brought  into  the  stale  of  solids:  " — Edin.Encyclop. 
Chemistry,  p.  36. 

"'From  what  has  been  advanced  respecting  th 
situation,  properties  and  manner  of  formation  of  the 
ice  surrounding  the  polo,  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  a  continent  of  ice-mountains  may  exist  in  regi 
near  the  pole,  yet  unexplored,  the  nucleus  of  which 
may  be  as  ancient  as  the  earth  itself,  and  its  increa 
derived  from   the  sea  and   atmosphere  combined. 
Scoresby's  Arctic  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 


chaos  out  of  nothing,  ('  for  if  God  did  not 
create  the  first  thing,  then  there  is  something 
Him  that  was  never  made,  and  then 
there  are  two  Eternals,')  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  power  to  create  things  in  a 
more  perfect  form.  We  find  that  created  mat- 
ter is  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  as  they 
have  been  called,  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral :  there  are  few  who  would  now  dispute 
that  the  first  and  second  of  these  great  divi- 
sions must  have  been  at  first  formed  in  a  per- 
fect and  mature  state,  although  both  have  since 
been  submitted  to  laws,  through  which  they 
must  pass  from  the  embryo  state  to  perfection. 
We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  the  first  man 
to  have  been  once  an  infant,  or  the  first  oak 
tree  to  have  sprung  from  an  acorn,  though  all 
subsequent  individuals,  in  both  species,  must 
now  pass  through  these  stages.  If  this  per- 
fection of  form  is  admitted,  then,  in  the  first 
creation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  earth  were  exceptions  from  this  rule? 
that  a  Being  so  wise  and  so  powerful  as  to 
be  able  to  create  a  man  or  a  tree,  with  all  the 
wonderful  contrivance  and  design  discoverable 
in  each,  and  above  all,  endued  with  a  living 
principle,  was  yet  obliged  to  form  an  imperfect 
mass,  and  to  wait  the  fermenting  or  crystallis- 
ing process  from  which  its  more  perfect  form 
was  to  arise?  The  idea  is  revolting  to  reason; 
nd  when  we  have  rejected  it  as  improbable, 
as  impossible,  then  comes  inspiration,  with 
its  lofty  and  imposing  simplicity,  to  assist  our 
weak  understandings,  and  to  assure  us  that 
in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.' 

'■'  Having,  by  this  line  of  reasoning,  come 
the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  a  chaos, 
or  imperfect  formation  of  the  earth,  is  not 
only  contrary  to  our  reason,  but  also  in  direct 
opposition  to  history,  our  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  writings  is  strengthened  and 
confirmed;  and  we  feel  equally  disposed  to 
question  those  theories  of  philosophy  which 
account  for  the  present  appearances  and  stra- 
tifications on  the  earth's  surface,  by  a  numer- 
ous succession  of  accidents  and  revolutions 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  occurred 
previous  to  the  creation  or  production  of  man- 
kind, but  subsequent  to  the  earth's  having  as 
sumed  that  perfect  crystalline  form  we  now 
discover  in  the  primitive  rocks.  The  demand 
for  time  is  here  again  advanced  by  geologists, 
who  support  this  theory  of  allernate  revolu- 
tions; and  as  time  is  as  nothing  in  eternity, 
they  make  whatever  drafts  they  have  occa- 
sion for  upon  this  inexhaustible  fund.  It  ap- 
pears that  history,  as  well  as  the  consideration 
of  the  present  course  of  things  upon  the  earth, 
are  equally  conaidered  as  nothing  in  this  phi- 
losophy. The  minerals  of  the  earth  have  been 
likened  to  coins  stamped  with  unknown  or 
difficult  characters;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  geologist,  as  of  the  antiquary,  to  decipher 
and  arrange  them  in  chronological  order.  But 
as  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  the  antiqua- 
ry would  make  little  advance  in  his  work,  if 
he  neglected  to  consult  such  histories  as  were 
within  his  reach,  so  we  may  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  geologist.  An- 
cient coins,  minerals,  or  fossils,  are  all  equally 


unintelligible,  if  we  have  no  guide  from  his- 
tory to  lead  us  to  an  explanation  of  them. 

"  In  entering,  then,  upon  our  geological 
enquiries,  it  appears  the  more  natural  course 
to  proceed  upwards,  from  material  things  as 
they  are  now  presented  to  our  senses,  to  the 
First  Great  Cause,  by  which  alone  they  could 
have  been  produced;  and  then,  consulting  such 
history  as  may  be  within  our  reach,  to  retrace 
our  steps  downwards,  from  the  beginning  of 
all  things  to  the  present  time.  We  may  thus 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  all  the  appear- 
ances on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  upon  which 
the  theories  of  philosophy  have  been  founded, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  an  attentive  and  un- 
prejudiced, and  above  all,  a  docih  considera- 
tion of  the  three  great  events  recorded  in  his- 
tory, viz.  the  creation  of  the  earth ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bed  for  the  primitive  sea,  with  the 
natural  causes  acting  within  that  sea  for  up- 
wards of  sixteen  centuries ;  and,  lastly,  the 
deluge,  with  its  crowd  of  corroborative  wit- 
nesses, together  with  the  subsequent  action  of 
natural  causes  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day,  or  for  upwards  of  four  thousand  years. 

"'Infidels  have  always  imagined,  and  be- 
lievers have  too  generally  conceded,  that  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
is  the  weakest  of  the  outworks  of  Christianity. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  firmest  ground  which  even  a  philoso- 
phical believer  can  take,  is  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord.'— Edin.  Encyclop.  Antediluvian." 

A.  T.  F. 


Awful  Earthquake  in  South  America. 
One  of  those  fearful  convulsions  of  nature, 
which  sometimes  occur  to  make  man  feel  his 
impotence,  as  compared  with  the  omnipotent 
power  of  his  Creator,  occurred  on  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  New  Grenada,  near  the 
western  frontier,  and  also  near  the  equator, 
on  the  20th  and  22d  of  January,  which  has 
been  attended  with  results  of  the  most  terrible 
fatality.  The  city  of  Pasto,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  has 
been  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  lives  lost.  The  city  of  Popayan, 
containing  near  30,000  inhabitants,  has  also 
been  destroyed.  The  entire  country,  for 
leagues  around  Pasto,  has  been  converted  into 
a  scene  of  complete  desolation  and  mourning. 
A  volcanic  mountain  overhangs  the  city  of 
Pasto,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  1°,  13',  N. 
long.  77°,  11 ' — and  as  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
which  stretches  a  little  to  the  westward,  was 
severely  affected,  there  is  every  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  city  of  Quito  and  the  republic 
of  Equador  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  same  calamity.  Two  letters,  addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  give  full  and  melan- 
choly details  of  this  appalling  visitation.  From 
them  it  appears  that  the  shock  was  experienc- 
ed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 
January,  when  an  awful  motion  of  the  earth 
commenced,  which  continued  for  nearly  four 
hours  without  interruption,  and  which  on  the 
22d  was  again  succeeded  by  several  others 
still  more  violent — which  completed  in  one 
chaos  of  destruction  what  parts  of  the  city  the 
former  had  spared. 
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Of  all  the  religious  churches  in  the  city,  only 
that  of  Jesus  del  Rio  anil  that  of  San  Andre 
escaped  with  the  loss  only  of  their  steeples. 
But  the  cathedral  church  and  the  churches 
consecrated  to  San  Francisco,  San  Sebastian, 
Santiago,  with  their  respective  convents,  as 
also  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  Marced,  and 
Monjas,  were  all  dashed  to  pieces.  With  the 
exception  of  only  three  or  four  houses  which 
have  but  half  escaped  destruction,  all  the  rest, 
both  great  and  small,  met  with  the  same  fate 
the  churches  and  convents  experienced,  and 
the  smaller  houses  which  remained  standing 
were  either  removed  from  their  former  foun- 
dations, or  so  unsettled  as  not  to  be  inhabited, 
with  safety,  whence  the  affrighted  population 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  rigours  of  a  burning 
sun  by  day,  never  before  known,  and  the 
heavy  dews  by  night  in  a  spot  where  they  as- 
sembled to  implore  the  divine  mercy  for  the 
souls  of  those  whose  dead  bodies  they  had  col- 
lected together. 

The  country  all  around  was  desolate  by  the 
night  frost  and  scorching  sun  by  day. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  convulsion  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  is  described  as  most  melancholy — 
presenting  nothing  but  an  undistinguishable 
mass  of  fallen  buildings,  from  which  the  sur- 
vivors were  endeavouring  to  exhume  the  num- 
bers who  had  been  overwhelmed. 

The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Pasto,  namely,  Laguna,  Mocondina, 
Buesaquillo,  Pejundino,  Puerres,  Canchalla, 
Tamondino,  Tongovito,  Gualmatan,  Pandia- 
co,  and  Tescual,  have  all  lost  their  churches, 
and  the  two  first  named  towns  lost  some  of 
their  thatched  houses  and  five  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  parishes  of  Malatuy,  Yacuanquer, 
Tambo,  Buiaco,  Funes,  and  their  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  likewise  had  their  churches  de- 
stroyed with  their  plantations  and  tiled  houses, 
but  that  lamentable  loss  of  life  was  not  incur- 
red there,  which  befel  Pasto  and  the  parish  of 
Sibundoy. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor report,  that  at  the  right  of  a  large  lake  in 
the  district  of  Sibundoy,  a  small  rising  ground 
is  observed,  which  has  vomited  from  its  bosom 
large  pieces  of  rock,  and  that  huge  and  pro- 
found caverns  are  in  the  neighbourhood  sur- 
rounding the  desert  called  Cordoncille;  that 
almost  the  half  of  this  desert  has  been  preci- 
pitated into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  part  raised  as  if  it  were  above  the  sur- 
face, till  it  had  formed  a  mountain  of  stupen- 
dous elevation,  like  another  lofty  mountain  of 
similar  origin,  situate  between  Sibundoy  and 
Aguarico,  which  in  its  formation  overspread  a 
great  deal  of  the  original  soil. 

The  commissioners  further  state,  that  this 
mountain  has,  from  the  successive  convulsions 
of  the  earth,  mouldered  away,  covering  the 
high  roads,  and  causing  the  formation  of  im- 
mense marshes  in  the  neighbourhood:  that 
portions  of  the  earth,  precipitated  occasional- 
ly from  its  tops,  fell  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
Balsayaco,  and  obstructed  its  course,  the  sud- 
den and  impetuous  overflow  of  which  destroy- 
ed the  lands  and  houses  of  the  people  of 
Santiago,  forcing  its  waters  even  as   far  as 


Putumayo,  being  increased  by  nearly  ninety 
tributary  streams:  and  they  state,  that  the 
church  and  ten  houses  have  been  reduced  to 
ruins,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
have  fled  into  a  high  mountain,  with  all  the 
images  which  they  were  able  to  save  from  the 
wreck.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  canton  is 
overspread  with  large  abysses,  principally  in 
the  parish  of  Yacuanquer,  where  its  numerous 
eruptions  have  fortunately  not  disturbed  the 
course  of  the  river  Guitaru. 

The  constituted  authorities  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  mitigate  this  heart-rending  ca- 
lamity there.  Three  thousand  dollars  were 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  governor  to  the 
city  of  Pasto,  and  subscriptions  to  a  consider- 
able amount  were  entered  into  to  relieve  the 
pressing  distresses  occasioned  by  the  cala- 
mity. 


TORNADO   IN    VIRGINIA. 

Petersburg,  May  8, 1834. 

The  most  terrific  tornado  ever  witnessed  in  this 
part  of  Virginia,  occurred  on  Monday  last.  The  de- 
struction of  human  life  and  of  property  of  every  kind 
is  truly  appalling.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  faint  outline  of  its  desolating  fury.  The 
scene  is  represented,  by  those  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  it,  as  one  of  surpassing  and  inex- 
pressible grandeur  and  sublimity.  Every  thing, 
within  its  range,  was  laid  prostrate;  the  largest  trees 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  carried  a  considerable 
distance ;  dwelling  and  out-houses  were  levelled  with 
the  earth,  and  their  fragments  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection. The  day  had  been  cloudy,  with  occasional 
showers.  About  3  o'clock  the  clouds  assumed  a  black 
and  lowering  aspect.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
whirlwind  commenced  its  ravages.  A  correspondent 
who  witnessed  its  violence,  says,  "  It  was  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone,  and  every  cloud  near  seemed  to 
rush  into  the  vortex.  As  it  approached,  you  might 
see  the  limbs  of  the  forest  careering  through  the 
darkened  air.  Its  duration,  at  any  point,  was  not 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes."  Its  general  course 
was  from  west  to  east;  its  width  varied  from  two 
hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile :  and,  from  what  we  have 
already  heard  of  its  destructive  march,  its  extent 
could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  miles.  The 
following  details  will,  we  fear,  present  but  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  its  devastations. 

A  gentleman  writes  us  that  the  tornado  "  appears 
to  have  commenced  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg, 
.near  Hungry  Town,  where  almost  all  the  heavy  tim- 
ber was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  where  it  proved 
very  fatal.  Near  this  place,  it  seems  that  the  poor 
(who  lived  in  log  houses)  were  the  principal  sufferers, 
several  negroes  and  children  being  killed.  Hence  it 
passed  by  Nottoway  Courthouse,  where  the  storm 
instead  of  abating  increased — tho  public  road  being 
rendered  utterly  impassable.  From  Nottoway  Court- 
house, or  near  that  place,the  wind  passing  in  a  north- 
east direction,  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Fitz. 
gerald,  where  great  injury  was  done,  but  no  lives 
lost.  Near  his" residence  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Fitz, 
who  suffered  immensely,  having  ono  negro  killed, 
another's  arm  broke,  and  various  others  injured. 
Hence  it  pursued  itie  same  course  10  me  liouse  of 
Mr.  Justice,  whore  great  injury  was  likewise  sustain- 
ed, several  persons  severely  injured,  and  the  life  of 
one  despaired  of.  The  next  death  was  that  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Hawks,  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  who  was 
literally  crushed,  his  wife  at  the  same  time  receiving 
injury  so  severe  as  to  leave  but  little  hopes  of  re- 
covery." 

The  next  place  from  whence  we  have  any  authentic 
particulars,  is  Curtis's  (formerly  Reese's)  on  Cox 
Road,  where  the  storm  appears  to  have  been  equally 
destructive.  Mr.  Curtis  writes  us,  "  that  every  house 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Reese's  plantation,  except  his  dwell- 
ing-house, is  blown  to  atoms.  Mr.  Frank  Reese,  the 
',  and  three  negroes,  lost  their  lives;  several 


other  negroes  badly  crippled  ;  his  wagon,  which  was 
nearly  new,  hurled  to  atoms,  even  tho  wheels  broken 
in  fragments,  and  the  hubs  blown  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards.  Mrs.  Jincy  Crowder  had  every  house 
on  her  farm  (dwelling-house  and  all)  torn  to  pieces. 
Old  farmer  Reams  lost  every  house  except  his  dwell- 
ing-house. No  lives  lost  at  either  of  the  two  last 
named  places.  I  understand  from  a  gentleman  tra- 
veller, that  it  passed  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Col. 
Jeter's.  Several  lives  lost  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  also  h-?ar  that  it  has  done  considerable  damage  in 
the  neighbourhoood  of  Thomas  Jordan's,  with  the 
loss  of  lives,  <fcc.  It  appears  that  it  passed  from 
west  to  east  near  on  the  north  side,  and  nearly  pa- 
rallel  with  Cox  Road." 

We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  the 
tornado  after  it  passed  the  neighbourhood  of  Curtis's, 
until  it  reached  tho  plantation  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Boisseau,  about  four  miles  from  town.  The  sceno  at 
this  place  baffles  every  attempt  at  description.  The 
dwelling-house,  kitchen,  barn,  &c.  were  entirely 
demolished,  and  their  timber,  planks,  &c.  separated 
into  fragments,  and  scattered  over  the  farm  in  every 
direction.  Nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
dwelling-house  but  a  small  portion  of  the  brick  foun- 
dation. The  family  escaped  from  the  house,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  refuge  in  the  garden,  but  were  over- 
taken by  the  whirlwind,  and  "knocked  down  by  the 
flying  wreck  of  their  former  dwelling.  Mr.  B.'s  bro- 
ther, a  fine  youth  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was 
killed  ;  and  Mr.  B.,  his  wife,  and  four  other  inmates 
of  his  family,  were  wounded,  though  not  dangerously. 
In  the  negro  quarters  the  injury  was  equally  severe 
—one  woman  was  killed,  and  six  or  eight  others 
were  wounded,  ono  very  dangerously.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  B.  is  very  great.  The  persons  who 
have  subsequently  visited  the  place  describe  it  as 
though  the  genius  of  destruction  had  made  it  his 
temporary  abode. 

From  Mr.  Boisseau's  it  passed  along  near  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  this  town,  without  doing 
much  injury  until  it  reached  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Augustine  Burgo  in  Prince  George.  A  friend  has 
given  us  the  following  account  of  its  devastations  in 
that  direction  :  "At  Mr.  Augustine  Burge's  it  blew 
down  his  stable,  and  almost  all  his  negro  houses; 
fortunately  no  person  was  killed,  but  several  were 
slightly  hurt.  At  Hall's  Field,  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
William  Baird,  every  house  was  blown  down  except 
the  dwelling,  a  two  storied  house  near  it,  a  kitchen 
or  two,  and  the  machine-house.  The  wagoner,  John, 
a  faithful  servant,  was  killed  in  the  woods  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  tree  ;  the  two  horses  in  the  wagon  were  like- 
wise killed.  At  Hickory  Hill,  tho  residence  of  Mr. 
William  Shands,  Jr.  a  cotton  gin,  a  stable  and  kitchen 
were  blown  down.  There  were  two  negro  men  in 
the  kitchen,  both  of  whom  were  badly  hurt;  one  of 
them  was  carried  with  tho  wreck  of  the  house  at 
least  fifty  yards.  So  tremendous  was  the  storm, 
that,  from  Walnut  Hill,  Mr.  J.  V.  Wilcox's  country 
residence,  to  Preston,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Thweatt,  you  have  a  vista  scarcely  interrupted  by  a 
solitary  tree,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The 
forests,  too,  through  which  the  tornado  passed,  were 
wooded  with  as  majestic  a  growth  as  can  bo  found 
probably  in  Virginia." 

At  Preston,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Thweatt, 
there  is  not  a  house  except  the  dwelling  and  one 
email  out-house  left  standing.  One  negro  was  killed; 
and  ten  or  twelve  wounded.  A  gentleman  who  has 
seen  the  effects  of  the  storm  on  this  plantation,  says, 
that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  visited 

by  a  heavy  freol.ot. 

We  have  no  further  particulars  of  its  progress  to 
the  oast,  but  we  learn  that  it  crossed  the  James  River, 
between  Tarbay  and  Coggin's  Point.— Intelligencer. 


Remarkable  Concord  of  Animals. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  the  different  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  this  little  spot  (a  small 
island  near  Staten  Land,  or  southern  extremity 
of  South  America,)  are  mutually  reconciled. 
They  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  league  not 
to  disturb  each  other's  tranquillity.  The  sea- 
lions  occupy  most  of  the  sea-coast;  the  sea- 
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bears  take  up  their  abode  in  the  isle;  the  shags 
have  post  in  the  highest  cliffs;  the  penguins 
fix  their  quarters  where  there  is  the  most  easy 
communication  to  and  from  the  sea;  and  the 
other  birds  choose  more  retired  places.  We 
have  seen  all  these  animals  mix  together,  like 
domestic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm-yard, 
without  one  attempting  to  molest  the  other. 
Nay,  I  have  often  observed  the  eagles  and  vul- 
tures sitting  on  the  hillocks  among  the  shags, 
without  the  latter,  either  young  or  old,  being 
disturbed  at  their  presence. — Cook's  Voyages. 

Horses  in  Brazil. — The  great  increase  of 
these  animals,  in  a  land  where  none  of  the 
same  genus  had  existed  before  the  discovery 
altered  even  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try. The  bulbous  plants,  and  the  numerous 
kinds  of  aloes  (pitas  or  caraguatas)  with 
which  the  plains  were  formerly  overspread, 
disappeared,  and  in  their  places  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fine  pasturage,  and  with  a 
species  of  creeping  thistle  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  trampling  by  which  the  former 
herbage  had  been  destroyed.  The  insect  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  world  was  affected;  and 
the  indigenous  animals  of  the  country,  birds 
as  well  as  beasts  of  prey,  acquired  new  habits. 
Southey's  Brazil. 

If  the  following  lines  should  be  thought 
suitable  to  occupy  a  corner  of  "  The  Friend," 
they  will  prove  interesting  to  some  of  its 
readers,  well  acquainted  with  the  remarkable 
circumstance  alluded  to. 

TO    A    ROBIN. 

A  stranger  from  America,  travelling  in  Ireland, 
was  taken  ill;  "and  his  sickness  was  unto  death." 
He  died  at  the  house  of  a  benevolent  friend  ;  and  in 
his  last  moments,  the  window  of  his  room  beins 
open,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  a  robin 
flew  in  ;  and  resting  on  his  feet,  sang,  as  the  spirit 
was  passing  away. 

Camest  thou  from  sunn;  skies? 
And  summer  breezes,  and  a  flush  of  flowers  ? 
And  thine  own  woodland  home,  in  garden  bowers, 

Hidden  from  curious  eyes ; 

To  pour  thy  tuneful  breath, 
And  fold  thy  wiBg,  upon  the  bed  of  death  ? 

Hadst  thou  some  whispered  word 
Of  peace  and  comfort,  to  the  stranger,  dying — 
Far  from  his  household  friends  and  country  lying — 

Genllo  and  innocent  bird  ! 

In  that  wild  warbling  tone, 
Breathing  o'er  death's  dark  solitude,  alone  ? 

Wast  thou  on  mission  sent, 
To  sing  a  requiem  o'er  the  unconscious  clay, 
When  the  undying  part  had  passed  away 

From  its  frail  tenement  ? 

Even  so  thy  raco,  of  yore, 
Spread  o'er  the  orphan  babes,  the  leafy  shroud  they 
wore. 

I  may  lot  deem  that  chance 
Guided  thy  vagrant  pinion  to  that  scene ; 
Where  the  soul,  trembling  heaven  and  earth  between, 

Might  cast  one  backward  glance, 

Ere  yot  its  spiritual  eye 
Opened,  forever,  on  eternity! 

Nor  would  I  think,  sweet  bird, 
That  an  unransomed  spirit  did  depart, 
With  unblest  head,  and  unregenerate  heart, 
When  thy  small  voice  was  heard  ! 
I  would  not  yield  the  trust, 
That  one  prepared  for  heaven  was  gathered  to  the 
just.  J.  C. 

Liverpool. 


From  the  Penny  Magaziiu 
SONG   OF   DAVID. 

[The  Song  of  David,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract,  is  a  poem  of  very  unequal  merit, 
composed  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  author  was  in  a  state  of 
confinement  in  a  madhouse.  The  lines  are 
said  to  have  been  indented  by  the  unhappy 
man  with  a  key  in  the  wall  of  his  cell.  Ch: 
topher  Smart,  although  gifted  by  nature  with 
considerable  talents,  dragged'  on  a  wretched 
existence'  in  London  by  endeavours  to  mnin 
tain  himself  by  his  pen.  At  this  period  lite 
rary  labour  was  very  inadequately  rewarded 
The  age  of  patronage  was  passing  away,  and 
the  steady  support  arising  out  of  a  large  pub- 
lic demand  for  books  was  scarcely  created. 
Smart  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
his  friends,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty 
1770,  aged  48.  A  considerable  number  of 
Smart's  poems  are  devoted  to  religious  sub 
jects;  and'  it  is  an  affecting  example  of  the  fer- 
vency of  his  piety  amidst  his  mental  wander- 
ings, that  many  passages  of  a  peculiarly  serious 
nature  are  recorded  to  have  been  written 
while  he  knelt.] 

Ho  sung  of  God,  the  mighty  source 

Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 
On  which  all  things  depend  : 

From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 

All  period,  power,  and  enterprise, 
Commence,  and  reign,  and  end. 

The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  he  made, 

The  glorious  light,  tho  soothing  shade, 
Dale,  champaign,  grove  and  hill; 

Tho  multitudinous  abyss, 

Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss. 
And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Tell  them,  I  am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses,  while  earth  heard  in  dread; 

And,,  smitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  O  Lord,  tuou  art  ! 
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As  the  subjoined  importunate  and  somewhat 
singular  appeal  does  not  appear  destitute  of 
truth  and  reason,  we  have  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest to  permit  the  insertion  of  it.  Although 
the  volume  referred  to  is  but  a  part  of  a  set, 
yet  in  a  sense  it  may  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  a  valuable  appendage  for  reference  and 
illustration  to  the  Bible. 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

Ellwood's  Sacred  History  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, published  by  Daniel  Cooledge,  Book- 
seller, 322  Pearl  street,  New  York,  some 
years  since,  he  is  sorry  to  inform  Friends,  is 
still  mostly  on  hand,  and  food  for  worms. 

It  must  be  a  subject  of  serious  regret  to 
every  well  inclined  mind,  amongst  us,  that 
Friends  feel  so  little  inclination  to  patronise 
their  members,  who  may  take  in  hand  to  pub- 
lish books,  portraying  the  doctrines  and  usages 
— faith  and  practice — of  the  Society.  For, 
whenever  this  is  done  by  any  one,  the  motive 
cannot  be  emolument,  for  he  could  publish 
fifty  kinds  of  books  that  would  sell  better.  Of 
course  it  must  be  from  a  desire  to  do  some 


thing  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the 
brotherhood,  to  stir  them  up  to  a  more  full 
discharge  of  their  several  and  respective  du- 
ties, in  maintaining,  and  upholding  to  the 
view  of  the  world,  those  noble  testimonies, 
given  us,  as  a  people,  to  bear. 

Elhvood's  Sacred  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  is  the  only  commentary  of 
the  sacred  volume,  ever  published  by  Friends, 
and  is  an  auxiliary,  of  no  mean  worth,  to  all 
those  who  desire  to  read  underelandingly,  and 
in  this  day  of  controversy,  peculiarly  so. 

The  publisher  fondly  hoped  that  as  this 
volume  treats  on  the  New  Testament  history, 
the  part  mainly  held  in  controversy  between 
Friends  and  Hicksites, — they  would  be  induc- 
ed- to  refer  to  it,  in  some  degree,  as  a-  refer- 
ence book,  and  for  this  reason  a  cheap  edition 
was  made; — and  also,  as  Friends  felt  a  desire 
their  offspring  should  walk  in  wisdom's  ways, 
that  they  would  present  them  with  those  hooks 
best  calculated  to  guard  them  against  falling 
into  the  high  road  leading  down  to  scepticism 
and  infidelity. 

It  has  been  our  intention  in  some  shape  to 
notice  the  edition  by  Key  &  Biddle,  of  this 
city,  of  Fairholme's  work  on  Geology,  as  con- 
nected with  the  truth  of  the  inspired  narrative: 
one  among  the  many  laudable  efforts  which  of 
latter  time  have  proceeded  from  the  British 
press,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  against  the 
shafts  of  infidelity,  and  the  theoretic  conceits 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Our  design,  how- 
ever, has  been  superseded  by  the  well  prepar- 
ed article  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  on  the 
first  page  of  the  present  number.  The  book 
may  be  had  at  Nathan  Kite's,  50,  N.  Fourth  st. 

For  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  much  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  news- 
papers, we  have  inserted  the  published  ac- 
counts of  two  awful  visitations  of  omnipotent 
power  of  recent  date — the  earthquake  in 
South  America,  and  the  tornado  in  Virginia. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  correspondent 
R.  T. — The  second  part  of  the  "  Saints"  has 
been  mislaid  or  lost.  Can  we  be  indulged 
with  another  copy — which,  we  would  submit, 
might  admit  of  some  extension. 

With  our  friend  who  contributes  the  article, 
Thomas  Story,  we  must  ask  a  personal  inter- 
view before  we  can  proceed.  It  may  be  strictly 
confidential,  and  will  save  labour  to  the  wri- 
ter, and  be  a  relief  to  us. 

Why  is  it  that  our  correspondent  *  *  *  h 
withholds  a  further  supply  of  "  Occasional 
Thoughts  ?"  We  mistake  if  there  be  any 
want  of  copiousness  in  the  spring,  and  should 
regret  any  impediment  to  its  free  course. 

The  committee  who  have  care  of  the  board- 
ing school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of  a 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathema- 
tical school — apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson, 
Arch  street. 

5  mo.  1834. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Newlin  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  on  third  day,  the  6th  inst.,  Caleb 
Harlan,  aged  about  seventy-nine  years. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE    KEITH. 

It  is  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  contem- 
plate the  characters  of  those  who  have  been 
lights  in  their  generation;  to  mark  the  steps 
they  have  taken  in  the  path  to  glory;  their 
deep  repentance  in  the  season  of  gracious 
visitation,  their  humility  under  the  cliastenings 
of  the  Lord,  their  circumspect  walking,  their 
deadness  to  the  world,  their  fervent  labours  to 
exalt  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  amongst 
men,  their  patience  and  support  under  the  in- 
evitable trials  of  life,  and  their  hopes  at  the 
approach  of  death. 

Though  painful,  it  is  also  instructive  to 
contemplate  the  path  of  others  who,  having 
run  well  for  a  time,  have  at  length  turned  aside 
from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord;  have  grown 
weary  of  bearing  the  cross,  and  embraced 
those  temptations  which  the  enemy  of  their 
soul's  peace  has  suited  to  their  circumstances 
and  dispositions.  Some  have  thus  sought  so- 
lace in  sensuality,  others  have  let  out  their 
desires  after  large  estates,  and  some  have  ad- 
mitted an  aspiring  mind,  seeking  to  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage,  instead  of  being  exam- 
ples to  the  flock.  Of  this  latter  class  was  George 
Keith,  once  a  useful  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  afterwards  a  troublesome  and 
contentious  separatist,  and  who  at  length  be- 
came a  persecutor  and  open  enemy.  A  brief 
memoir  of  his  life  may  aSbrd  matter  for  solid 
reflection,  and  offer  a  caution  to  all  "  not  to 
think  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they 
ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly,"  and  en- 
deavour as  good  stewards  to  occupy  their  va- 
ried gifts  in  humility,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Giver,  and  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

No  memorials  of  George  Keith's  early  life 
appear  to  have  been  preserved;  neither  any 
record  of  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  educated  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  and  a  member  of  the  presby 
terian  church.  Of  the  circumstances  attend 
ing  his  convincement  of  the  principles  of 
Friends,  or  which  led  to  his  joining  in  com 
munion  with  them,  we  have  no  account.  In 
the  year  1664,  he  was  an  approved  minister 
in  the  Society,  and  coming  from  the  south  of 
Scotland  on  a  religious  visit  to  his  friends  at 
Aberdeen,  he  was  detained  there  in  prison  ten 
months,  where  he  had  for  his  companion  du 
ring  seven  months,  Patrick  Livingstone,  also 
a  minister  among  Friends,  and  who  suffered 
with  him  by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  one 
Peter  Strachan,  son  to  the  minister  of  Kinton. 
who  was  confined  in  the  same  prison,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  pacific  principles, 
lently  beat  and  abused  them,  for  which  he  fell 
under  great  trouble  of  mind,  fearfully  cry! 
out  that  the  judgments  of  God  were  upon  hi 
and  repeatedly  begged  their  forgiveness  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses. 

In  the  year  1665,  George  Keith  thought  it 
required  of  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
in  the  great  steeple-house  at  Aberdeen,  and 
in  attempting  to  perform  that  service  he  was 
assaulted  and  knocked  down  by  James  Horne: 
the  bell-ringer.  It  was  matter  of  remark,  that 
soon  after  the  said  Home  going  up  the  steeple 
io  ring  the  bell,  fell  through  a  hole  above  four 


stories  high,  and  was  instantaneously  killed  by 
the  fall,  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  pavement 
where  he  had  inhumanly  b  e  aUi.G  ioig( 
Keith. 

At  this  period,  a  number  of  Scotish  Friends 
were  the  subjects  of  persecution,  both  by  im- 
prisonment and  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
George  was  therein  a  partaker  with  his  bre- 
thren, and  he  not  only  suffered  for  the  truth, 
but  exerted  his  talents  in  its.  defence,  first  in 
unison  with  his  friend  Alexander  Jaffray,  who, 
before  he  joined  in  fellowship  with  Friends, 
had  been  provost  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  Charles  II.,  con- 
cerning his  restoration,  and  also  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  parliament,  but  had  been  made 
willing  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  honours  and 
profits  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  inward 
peace.  With  him  George  joined  in  confuting 
a  virulent  invective  of  one  George  Meldrum, 
contained  in  a  sermon  preached  against  the 
Quakers;  this  was  in  the  year  1666. 

During  several  succeeding  years,  we  find 
no  particular  account  of  George  Keith,  but 
in.  1675,.  he  was  united  with  Robert  Barclay 
in  a  dispute  with  the  students  of  Aberdeen,  in 
defence  of  the  Theses,  now  prefixed  to  Bar- 
clay's celebrated  Apology,  but  which  was  at 
first  published  in  a  distinct  form  before  that 
work.  For  a  considerable  period  after  this, 
George  was  in  part  occupied  in  writing  an 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  Friends;  amongst  those  published, 
was  a  work  on  Immediate  Revelation;  an- 
other on  the  benefit,  glory,  and  advantage  of 
Silent  Meetings;  the  titles  of  two  others  were 
respectively,  "The  Way  to  the  City  of  God;" 
and  "  The  universal  free  grace  of  the  Gospel 
asserted." 

In  1677,  he  accompanied  William  Penn  and 
Robert  Barclay  on  a  religious  visit  to  Holland; 
it  is  probable  he  continued  will)  them  but  a 
short  time,  as  in  the  account  preserved  of  the 
further  interesting  travels  of  his  companions  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  no  mention  is  made 
of  him.  In  1632,  he  was  informed  against 
at  the  quarter  sessions  for  Hertfordshire,  in 
England,  for  preaching,  and  teaching  school 
at  Edmonton,  without  license;  the  oath  was 
tendered  him  by  the  justices,  and  refusing  to 
take  it,  he  was  committed  to  jail.  In  the  year 
1684,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  Lon- 
don, for  refusing  to  swear,  and  was  kept  a 
prisoner  more  than  five  months. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  he  retained  full  unity 
with  the  Society,  and  was  regarded  by  them 
with  esteem  and  affection;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  about  this  time  he  met  with  the  writings 
of  Van  Helmont  concerning  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  resurrection,  and  that 
these  fanciful  writings  became  palatable  to 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  his  state  of  inward 
watchfulness  had  much  declined,  or  he  would 
have  felt  the  danger  of  embarking  in  unpro- 
fitable speculations,  as  well  as  of  too  curious 
an  enquiry  into  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  reason.  The  Society  of  Friends  have 
ever  believed  it  safest  to  keep  in  view  the 
scripture  testimony,  that  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord  our  God,  "  and  only  those  that 
are  revealed  unto  us  and  to  our  children." 

He  found  no  countenance  from  Friends  in 


any  attempts  to  propagate  his  newly  imbibed 
opinions,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasion- 
ed him  secret  dissatisfaction;  and  a  further 
loss  of  spiritual  strength  manifested  itself  in 
impatience  under  persecution;  to  avoid  which, 
he  removed  from  place  to  place,  and  finding 
it  still  to  follow  him,  he  resolved  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  a  land  of  liberty,  and  accordingly 
removed  to  Pennsylvania. 

George  Fox  died  in  the  year  1691,  and 
symptoms  of  self-importance  beginning  soon 
after  to  appear  in  George  Keith,  it  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  he  thought  to  succeed  him  in 
that  esteem  and  influence  in  the  Society  which 
the  extraordinary  gifts  and  deep  religious  ex- 
perience of  that  worthy  elder  had  gained  for 
him;  but  being  disappointed,  discontent  and 
impatience  at  the  dissent  of  Friends  from  his 
sentiments  were  increasingly  obvious  in  George 
Keith. 

In  his  new  residence  he  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  kept  his  recently  acquired  opinions 
very  much  to  himself,  and  he  continued  openly 
to  profess  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  even 
vindicated  them  in  print  against  several  New 
England  opposers;  yet  within  a  year  he  broke 
out  into  open  contention,  chiefly  because  he 
could  not  obtain  that  control  and  pre-eminence 
he  aspired1  after,  and  when  cautions  were  given 
in  Christian  love,  he  was  disposed  rather  to 
reject  than  to  profit  by  them. 

The  objections  he  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  discipline  of  the  Society  was  admi- 
nistered, the  charges  he  urged  against  Friends 
of  preaching  false  doctrines,  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  those  in  authority,  because  they 
were  not  disposed  to  favour  his  cause,  gra- 
dually paved  the  way  for  his  separation;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  adopted  the  practice 
common  with  discontented  and  ambitious  spi- 
rits. Where  they  cannot  rule,  they  endeavour 
to  divide  the  church.  Hence,  in  conjunction 
with  some  whom  he  had  induced  to  join  him, 
he  soon  proceeded  to  set  up  separate  meetings. 

Several  Friends  had  been  concerned  before 
his  removal  to  America,  to  warn  him  in  Chris- 
tian tenderness  of  the  dangerous  consequence 
of  busying  himself  in  useless  speculations,  and 
information  of  his  violent  proceedings  reach- 
ing England,  some  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  desirous  to  heal  the  grow- 
ing breach,  wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Penn- 
sylvania, earnestly  pressing  them  to  endeavour 
to  keep  tbe  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
weaken  their  feelings  of  brotherly  kindness. 
They  remarked,  "  that  obedience  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  was  a  better  proof  of  ho- 
nouring Christ,  as  a  teacher  come  from  God, 
than  any  speculations  and  controversies  lead- 
ing to  contention  about  his  glorified  body  in 
heaven."  Wishing  them  rather,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  Friends  from  the  beginning,  to  be 
emulous  in  the  practice  of  all  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  show  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  out 
of  a  good  conversation,  than  to  be  over  cu- 
rious in  questions  of  words  ministering  to  strife 
and  contention;  reminding  them  of  the  ancient 
and  constant  principle  of  Friends,  that  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  "  committed  to 
them  was  a  spiritual  dispensation;  in  nowise 
to  oppose,  reject  or  invalidate  Jesus  Christ's. 
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outward  coming,  suffering,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension  and  glorified  estate  in  the 
heavens;  but  to  bring  men  to  partake  of  the 
remission  of  sins,  reconciliation  and  eternal 
redemption,  which  he  hath  obtained  for  us, 
and  for  all  men,  for  whom  he  died,  and  gave 
himself  a  ransom,  both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Indians,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  without  respect 
of  persons  or  people."  "  We  beseech  you," 
said  they,  "  let  us  keep  to  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  scripture  language  in  all  dis- 
courses about  matters  of  faith,  divinity,  and 
doctrine;  and  sincerely  believe,  own  and  con- 
fess our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  in  all  his  comings, 
appearances,  properties,  offices  and  works, 
both  for  us  and  in  us."  They  conclude  with 
the  apostle's  excellent  counsel,  "  If  there  be, 
therefore,  any  consolation  in  Christ;  if  any 
comfort  of  love;  if  any  fellowship  of  the  spi 
rit;  if  any  bowels  and  mercies;  fulfil  ye  my 
joy,  that  ye  be  like  minded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord  and  one  mind;  lei 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory, 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  every  man  esteem 
others  better  than  himself." 

There  is  also  extant  an  Epistle  written  about 
this  time  by  Friends  of  Aberdeen,  addressed 
to  "  our  ancient  Friends  George  and  Eliza- 
beth Keith,"  in  which  they  tenderly  remind 
them  how  useful  they  had  been  in  their  seve 
ral  stations  in  building  up  the  Lord's  church 
and  people  in  Scotland,  and  after  reminding 
George  of  his  former  labour  in  demonstrating 
the  free  unmerited  love  of  God  to  all  mankind 
they  add,  "  how  glad  should  our  hearts  have 
been  to  have  found  thee,  George,  going  on. 
as  moved  thereunto,  to  improve  thy  talents, 
which  the  Lord  hath  liberally  given  thee,  for 
further  spreading  the  beauty,  fame,  excellency, 
and  loveliness  of  this  precious,  inward  plant 
of  renown;  and  so  edifying,  comforting,  and 
strengthening  the  flocks  of  Christ,  and  in  pas 
tures  of  love,  that  the  beauty  of  the  love 
of  brethren  in  unity  might  flow  as  sweet  oint 
ment,  to  make  the  lamp  of  truth  shine  with 
lustre  throughout  the  world, — as  in  due  time 
we  believe  it  shall."  "  O  George!  bear  with 
us  in  love,  for  we  can  say,  it  is  in  tender 
breakings  of  heart  we  utter  it,  and  in  tender 
breathings  for  thee,  that  if  that  sweet,  healing, 
meek,  self-denying  spirit  of  lowly  Jesus  had 
been  kept  and  abode  in,  your  breaches  there- 
away would  have  been  handled  after  another 
manner;  and  such  a  sad  occasion  to  amuse  the 
world,  sadden  the  hearts  of  God's  children, 
and  rejoice  the  enemies  of  Zion's  peace  and 
prosperity  had  never  been  told  in  Gath,  nor 
published  in  Askelon."  With  other  affection- 
ate judicious  counsels,  thoy  conclude:  "  So, 
our  dear  and  ancient  friends,  we  earnestly  de- 
sire you  to  receive  in  a  right  mind  our  inno- 
cent freedom  and  love;  and,  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  go  forth  again  with  your  brethren  into 
the  ancient  green  pastures  of  love,  and  to  the 
healing  springs  of  life:  giving  up  to  fire  and 
sword  that  which  is  for  it;  so  the  Jirst  and  the 
last  works  shall  be  precious  together;  then 
'  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each 
other:'  And  we  can  say,  (appealing  to  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,)  oui 
joy  shall  be  great,  to  hear  that  the  sweet,  heal 


ing  and  uniting  life  hath,  or  shall  make  up  all 
these  breaches  in  Israel's  camp,  by  all  of  us 
submitting  to  it,  and  the  true  judgment  there- 
of in  his  church;  and,  in  this  sweet  ancient 
ing  of  our  Father's  love,  wherein  we  have 
often  been  sweetly  refreshed  together  many 
years  ago,  shall  we  truly  rejoice  to  hear  from 
you,  and  also  to  see  your  faces,  who  remain 
your  friends  and  well  wishers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Opinions  of  early  Christians  on  the  lawfulness 
of  War. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  cheap  edition  of  Dymond's 
"  Enquiry  into  the  accordancy  of  war  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,"  &c,  printed  by 
William  Brown  of  this  city.  A  considerable 
number  of  copies  we  understand  yet  remain 
on  hand,  which  is  mentioned  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  disposed  to  aid  in  the  circulation 
of  a  treatise  so  well  adapted  to  spread  light 
upon  a  topic  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
well  being  of  the  human  family.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  it. 

The  opinions  of  the  earliest  professors  of 
Christianity  upon  the  lawfulness  of  war,  are 
of  importance;  because  they  who  lived  near- 
est to  the  time  of  its  founder,  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  informed  of  his  intentions  and  his 
will,  and  to  practise  them  without  those  adul- 
terations which  we  know  have  been  introduced 
by  the  lapse  of  ages. 

During  a  considerable  period  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  it  is  certain,  then,  that  bis  follow- 
ers believed  he  had  forbidden  war,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  belief,  many  of  them 
refused  to  engage  in  it  whatever  were  the  con- 
sequences, whether  reproach,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  These  facts  are  indisputable: 
"  It  is  as  easy,"  says  a  learned  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  to  obscure  the  sun  at 
mid-day  as  to  deny  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians renounced  all  revenge  and  war."  Of  all 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century, 
there  is  not  one  who  notices  the  subject,  who 
does  not  hold  it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to 
bear  arms;  "  and,"  says  Clarkson,  "  it  was 
not  till  Christianity  became  corrupted  that 
Christians  became  soldiers." 

Our  Saviour  inculcated  mildness  and  peace- 
ableness;  we  have  seen  that  the  apostles  im- 
bibed his  spirit,  and  followed  his  example;  and 
the  early  Christians  pursued  the  example 
and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  both.  "  This  sacred 
principle,  this  earnest  recommendation  of  for- 
bearance, lenity,  and  forgiveness,  mixes  with 
all  the  writings  of  that  age.  There  are  more 
quotations  in  the  apostolical  fathers,  of  texts 
which  relate  to  these  points  than  of  any  other. 
Christ's  sayings  had  struck  them.  Not  ren- 
dering, said  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  John, 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  or  striking 
for  striking,  or  cursing  for  cursing."  Christ 
and  his  apostles  delivered  general  precepts  for 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  their  successors  to  apply  them  to  their 
practice  in  life.  And  to  what  did  they  apply 
the  pacific  precepts  which  had  been  delivered? 
They  applied  them  to  war:  they  were  assured 


that  the  precepts  absolutely  forbade  it.  This 
belief  they  derived  from  those  very  precepts 
on  which  we  have  insisted:  they  referred,  ex- 
pressly, to  the  same  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  from  the  authority  and  obligations 
of  those  passages,  they  refused  to  bear  aims.  A 
few  examples  from  their  history,  will  show  with 
what  undoubting  confidence  they  believed  in 
the  unlawfulness  of  war,  and  how  much  they 
were  willing  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts  of 
Ruinart,  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  soldier.  On  the  pro-consul's 
asking  his  name,  Maximilian  replied,  "  I  am 
a  Christian  and  cannot  fight.  It  was  however 
ordered  that  he  should  be  enrolled,  but  he  re- 
fused to  serve,  still  alleging  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  He  was  immediately  told  that 
there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing 
arms,  and  being  put  to  death.  But  his  fide- 
lity wes  not  to  he  shaken — "  I  cannot  fight," 
said  he,  "  if  I  die."  The  pro-consul  asked 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  this  conduct:  "  My 
own  mind,"  said  the  Christian,  "and  he  who 
has  called  me."  It  was  once  more  attempted 
to  shake  his  resolution  by  appealing  to  his 
youth  and  to  the  glory  of  the  profession,  but 
in  vain: — "  I  cannot  fight,"  said  he,  "  for  any 
earthly  consideration."  He  continued  stead- 
fast to  his  principles,  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  he  was  led  to  execution. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
be  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  when  they  em- 
braced Christianity  whilst  already  enlisted, 
they  abandoned  the  profession  at  whatever 
cost.  Marcellus  was  a  centurion  in  the  legion 
called  Trajana.  Whilst  holding  this  commis- 
sion he  became  a  Christian,  and  believing,  in 
common  with  his  fellow  Christians,  that  war 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  threw 
down  his  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion,  de- 
claring that  he  had  become  a  Christian,  and 
that  he  would  serve  no  longer.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison;  but  he  was  still  faithful  to 
Christianity.  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  said  he, 
"  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms  for  any  earthly 
consideration;"  and  he  was  in  consequence 
put  to  death.  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
Cassian,  who  was  notary  to  the  same  legion, 
gave  up  his  office.  He  steadfastly  maintained 
the  sentiments  of  Marcellus,  and  like  him  was 
consigned  to  the  executioner.  Martin,  of 
whom  so  much  is  said  by  Sulpicius  Severus, 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  which,  on 
his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  he  abandoned. 
To  Julian  the  apostate,  the  only  reason  that 
we  find  he  gave  for  his  conduct  was  this — "  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 
The  answer  of  Tarachus  to  Numerianus  Max- 
imus,  is  in  words  nearly  similar: — "  I  have 
led  a  military  life  and  am  a  Roman;  and  be- 
cause I  am  a  Christian  I  have  abandoned  my 
profession  of  a  soldier." 

These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and  this  was 
not  the  conduct,  of  the  insulated  individuals 
who  might  he  actuated  by  individual  opinions, 
or  by  their  private  interpretations  of  the  duties 
of  Christianity.  Their  principles  were  the 
principles  of  the  body.  They  were  recognised 
and  defended  by  the  Christian  writers,  their 
contemporaries.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian 
talk  of  soldiers  and  Christians  as  distinct  cha- 
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racters;  and  Talian  says  that  the  Christians 
declined  even  military  commands.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  his  Christian  contempora- 
ries the  "  Followers  of  Peace,"  and  expressly 
tells  us  that  "  the  followers  of  peace  used 
none  of  the  implements  of  war."  Lactantius, 
another  early  Christian,  says  expressly,  "  It 
can  never  be  lawful  for  a  righteous  man  to  go 
to  war."  About  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, Celsus,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, charged  the  Christians  with  refusing 
to  bear  arms  even  in  case  of  necessity.  Origen, 
the  defender  of  the  Christians,  does  not  think 
of  denying  the  fact;  he  admits  (he  refusal,  and 
justifies  it,  because  war  was  unlawful.  Even 
after  Christianity  had  spread  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  known  world,  Tertullian,  in 
speaking  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  armies,  in- 
cluding more  than  one  third  of  the  standing 
legions  of  Rome,  distinctly  informs  us  that 
"not  a  Christian  could  be  found  amongst 
them." 

All  this  is  explicit.  The  evidence  of  the 
following  facts  is  however  yet  more  determi- 
nate and  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  arguments 
which,  at  the  present  day,  are  brought  against 
the  advocates  of  peace,  were  then  urged 
against  these  early  Christians ;  and  these 
arguments  they  examined  and  repelled.  This 
indicates  investigation  and  enquiry,  and  mani- 
fests that  their  belief  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
war,  was  not  a  vague  opinion,  hastily  admit- 
ted, and  loosely  floating  amongst  them,  but 
that  it  was  the  result  of  deliberate  examination, 
and  a  consequent  firm  conviction  that  Christ 
had  forbidden  it.  Tertullian  says,  "  Though 
the  soldiers  came  to  John  and  received  a  cer- 
tain form  to  be  observed,  yet  Jesus  Christ,  by 
disarming  Peter,  disarmed  every  soldier  after- 
wards; for  custom  never  sanctions  any  unlaw- 
ful act."  "  Can  a  soldier's  life  be  lawful," 
says  he,  in  another  work,  "  when  Christ  has 
pronounced  that  he  who  lives  by  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword?  Can  any  one,  who 
possesses  the  peaceable  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
be  a  soldier,  when  it  is  his  duly  not  so  much 
as  to  go  to  law  ?  And  shall  he,  who  is  not  to 
revenge  his  own  wrongs,  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  others  into  chains,  imprisonment, 
torture,  death?" — So  that  the  very  same  ar- 
guments which  are  brought  in  defence  of  war 
at  the  present  day,  were  brought  against  the 
Christians  sixteen  hundred  years  ago;  and, 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  repelled 
by  these  faithful  contenders  for  the  purity  of 
our  religion.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Ter- 
tullian appeals  to  the  precepts  from  the  Mount, 
in  proof  of  those  principles  on  which  this  essay 
has  been  insisting  : — that  the  dispositions 
which  the  precepts  inculcate  are  not  compati- 
ble with  war,  and  that  war,  therefore,  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  Christianity^ 

If  it  be  possible,  a  still  stronger  evidence 
of  the  primitive  belief  is  contained. in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  some  of  the  Christian  authors 
declared  that  the  refusal  of  the  Christian  to 
bear  arms,  was  a  fulfilment  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy. The  peculiar  strength  of  this  evi- 
dence consists  in  this — that  the  fact  of  a  refu- 
sal to  bear  arms,  is  assumed  as  notorious  and 
unquestioned.  Irena;us,  who  lived  about 
Anno  180,  affirms  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 


which  declared  that  men  should  turn  their 
swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  had  been  fulfilled  in  his 
time ;  "  for  the  Christians,"  says  he,  "  have 
changed  their  swords  and  their  lances  into 
instruments  of  peace,  and  they  know  not  now 
how  to  fight."  Justin  Martyr,  his  cotempo- 
rary,  writes, — "  That  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled, 
you  have  good  reason  to  believe,  for  we,  who 
in  times  past  killed  one  another,  do  not  now 
fight  with  our  enemies.'"  Tertullian,  who  liv- 
ed later,  says,  "  You  must  confess  that  the 
prophecy  has  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the 
practice  of  every  individual  is  concerned,  to 
whom  it  is  applicable." 
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have  always  entertained  the  opinion 


since  the  principles  of  the  Hicksites  were  fully 
developed,  that  they  were  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  the  Irish  separatists.  Both  split 
upon  the  same  rock,  spiritual  pride,  and  have 
been  driven  about  by  various  winds  and  cur- 
rents, until  many  completely  lost  sight  of  that 
path  in  which  certainty  and  preservation  are 
alone  found.  The  Irish  separatists  "  withdrew 
quietly,"  but  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the 
form  of  a  compact  body,  and  probably  from 
this  circumstance,  were  more  speedily  scatter- 
ed, and  lost  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Taking  warning  from  this  fact,  the  Ilicksite 
separatists  seized  the  property  of  Friends 
wherever  they  could,  and  endeavour  to  keep  up 
some  of  their  forms  of  discipline  and  worship, 
but  in  all  cases  the  same  result  must  inevitably 
follow  the  denial  of  the  divine  character  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, especially  in  those  who  once  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  author  of  salvation.  We 
cannot  but  entertain  at  times  the  hope,  that  at 
least  some  who  were  once  our  brethren  in  re- 
ligious fellowship,  may  be  favoured  to  see  the 
great  deception,  by  which  Satan  has  ensnared 
them,  and  in  the  depths  of  humility  before  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  be  enabled  to  confess 
their  sin  of  rebellion  against  the  King  of  kings, 
and  in  true  repentance,  availingly  to  partake 
of  that  forgiveness,  which  was  purchased  for 
us,  through  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb 
who  suffered  on  Calvary's  mount  for  all  man- 
kind. We  believe  that  secret  sighs  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  cruel  taskmaster,  who  holds 
them  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  do 
burst  forth  from  the  hearts  of  some,  who  long 
for  the  waters  of  peaceful  Shiloh,  and  we 
trust  that  He  who  is  higher  than  Agag  will  re- 
gard the  sincere  cries  of  such;  and  again  open 

heir  eyes  to  see  the  wellspring  of  divine  life 
which  they  forsook,  in  turning  their  back  upon 
the  fountain  of  "  living  water." 

As  a  body,  however,  they  appear  determin- 
ed to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  their  Irish  prede- 
cessors,   who   very  early   denied   the  divine 

uthority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  late  Green  street  annual  as- 
sembly, decided  to  strike  out  of  the  answer 
which  it  recorded  to  the  third  query,  the  term 

Holy,"  as  usually  prefixed  to  the  word  Scrip- 
tures, after  a  discussion  upon  the  question  in 
the  meeting  at  large.  Some  may  regard  this 
as  a  matter  of  little  importance;  but  when  an!  ker   that  has  ever  bettered  himself  by  pulling 


assembly,  which  assumes  the  character  of  a 
religious  body,  deliberately  decides  to  expunge 
that  term  from  its  minutes,  the  inference  must 
be,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  grant  to  the  sa- 
cred writings  the  character  which  they  claim 
for  themselves.  The  Apostle  Paul  calls  them 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  the  Hicksite  sepa- 
ratists in  their  largest  convention,  formally  rob 
them  of  that  title,  and  thus  undervalue  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Just  before  their  ap- 
peal was  tried  at  Trenton,  last  year,  the  same 
body  of  Hicksites  issued  an  address,  which 
was  spread  abroad,  the  objeci  they  well  know, 
in  which  they  professed  a  high  respect  for  the 
sacred  volume,  and  at  the  next  meeting  to  re- 
fuse them  the  character  which  the  apostles 
give  them,  shows  the  inconstancy  of  their 
professions,  and  must  tend  to  cherish  the  spi- 
rit of  unbelief  amongst  their  own  members. 
One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  defection  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  "  Narrative  of 
Events,"  was  the  same  omission  in  the  replies 
to  the  Queries  from  Carlow  Monthly  Meeting. 
A  discussion  arose  upon  it  in  the  quarterly 
meeting,  when  some  of  the  disaffected  mem- 
bers  expressed  sentiments  highly  derogatory  to 
the  truth  and  authority  of  the  sacred  records. 
It  was  urged  in  reply,  that  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  very  different  feelings;  that  the 
ancient  Friends,  in  framing  the  query,  had 
clearly  fixed  their  respect  for  the  Scriptures, 
by  denominating  them  holy;  and  that  if  any 
object  to  that  term  now,  it  could  be  such  only, 
as  were  out  of  the  unity  of  the  body.  To  these 
remarks,  the  unbelieving  schismatics  rejoined, 
"  that  the  setting  up  the  opinions  or  conduct  of 
our  ancestors  as  limits,  beyond  which  the  So- 
ciety in  the  present  or  any  future  day  ought 
not  to  proceed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  li- 
berty which  belonged  to  the  gospel,  and  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society  it- 
self." To  cover  their  unsound  and  dangerous 
sentiments,  and  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
just  charge  of  departing  from  the  faith  of 
Friends,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the 
authority  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Barclay,  of  Fox,  and  of  Penn,  and  to  claim 
the  right  of  going  beyond  them,  as  if  Chris- 
tianity and  its  doctrines  varied  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another,  with  the  numerous  inventions, 
which  man  has  sought  out  to  gratify  his  vanity 
and  love  of  change.  What  did  this  liberal,  en- 
quiring, investigating  spirit,  as  they  deemed  it, 
land  them  in  ?  Infidelity  and  total  ruin.  One 
of  them,  in  an  address  to  the  Quakers,  says, 
that  he  "  cannot  swallow  down  the  absurd 
doctrine  that  he  [Jesus  Christ,]  was  God." 
lie  also  expresses  his  astonishment  that  any 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Quakers  "  should 
now  traduce  and  vilify  others,  because  they 
wish  to  go  a  step  further  than  their  forefa- 
thers have  gone."  "  For  surely  any  thing  set 
up  by  man,  let  that  man  be  whom  he  may,  has 
a  right  to  be  pulled  down,  or  laid  aside  by  his 
successor."  "  They  must  go  beyond  first 
principles,  if  ever  they  expect  to  go  forward 
on  the  road  towards  perfection."  How  have 
these  mighty  men  fallen  in  their  own  evil  de- 
vices, and  reaped  the  fearful  fruits  of  "  break- 
ing the  hedge,"  and  removing  the  "ancient 
landmarks  !"     Where  shall  we  find  the  Qua- 
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down  or  going  beyond  the  principles  of  the 
Society?  If  every  Quaker  lived  up  to  the) 
profession,  he  would  never  find  any  occasion 
to  desert  the  doctrines  of  his  faithful  ances- 
tors, by  either  going  backward  to  the  beggar- 
ly elem  ents,  or  forward  in  the  mazes  of  spe- 
culative  error. 


Remarkable  Occurrence  in  the  Life  of  Jolm 
Crook. 
It  is  related  of  John  Crook,  one  of  the  most 
eminently  gifted  ministers  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  he  was  once 
brought  by  an  informer  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  preaching  in  a  meeting;  and  the  jus- 
tice being  a  moderate  man,  was  loath  to  send 
him  several  miles  to  prison  so  late  in  the  even- 
ing as  he  was  brought  before  him,  and  told 
the  informer  to  call  in  the  morning  and  he 
would  then  hear  his  accusation.    He  told  John, 
as  he  appeared  a  decent  man,  he  should  have 
lodgings  in  his  house  that  night,  if  he  had  no 
objection  to  sleep  in  a  room  his  servant  said 
was  haunted,  no  other  being  unoccupied,  as  he 
had  company.     John  expressed  his  acknow. 
ledgment  for  this  favour,    and  accepted    the 
offer.     He  was  kindly  entertained,  and  had 
much  conversation  with  the  company  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  with  which  he  and  they  appear 
ed  well  pleased.     He  was  shown  his  lodging 
at  the  further  end  of  a  long  gallery  by  the  jus 
tice  himself,    and   slept   well   till   about   one 
o'clock,  and  then  awoke  with  the  overflowings 
of  sweetness  and  peace  covering  his  mind,  and 
such  intimations  of  Divine  favour  as  greatly 
refreshed  him.     Just  at  this  time,  a  rattling 
noise  was  heard  along  the  gallery,  which  held 
for  some  time,  and  on  its  ceasing,  a  shrill  voice, 
as    if    coining    through    the    key-hole  of  the 
door,  said,  "  You  are  damned,"  repeating  it 
three  different  times.     John  answered,  "  Thou 
art  a  liar;  for  I  feel  this  moment  the  sweet 
peace  of  my  God  flow  through  my  heart."   All 
the  noise  and  the  voice  ceased,  and  he  soon 
after  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  about 
his  usual   time  of  rising.     He   then    walked 
about  the  garden  waiting  for  the  justice  rising: 
soon  after  which,  a  servant  man  came  up  to 
him  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  forgive- 
ness, and  his  prayer  to  God  to  forgive  him; 
and  he  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  made  the 
noise  near  his  chamber  in  the  night,  and  spoke 
those  wicked  words;  but  that  his  reply  pierced 
him  to  the  heart ;  and  informed  him,  how  his 
master  had  been  robbed  by  him  and  others  for 
years  past,  and  concealed  a  discovery  of  their 
practice  with  the  pretence  of  spirits  haunting 
the  house;  all  this,  at  John's  request,  the  ser- 
vant told    the    master  with    penitenoe,   and  ob- 
tained his  pardon,  as  did  John  his  dismission 
from  the  informer. 

This  servant  became  soon  after  an  honest 
Friend  and  minister. 


The  Scripture  is  unto  us  what  the  star  was 
to  the  wise  men;  but  if  we  spend  all  our  time 
in  gazing  upon  it,  observing  its  motions,  and 
admiring  its  splendour,  without  being  led  to 
■Christ  by  it,  the  use  of  it  will  be  lost  to  us. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
OUR    PLACE    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

"  Know  your  calling — therein  abide." 
We  have  heard  much  respecting 
keeping  their  places,  labouring 
tion  and  abiding  therein,  and  the  language  of 
many  a  heart  has  been,  this  is  all  beautiful  and 
comely  in  the  visible  church.;  it  delights  my 
heart  to  see  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house 
clean  and  in  order,  and  those  to  whom  talents 
have  been  committed  improving  them  to  the 
utmost,  but  alas,  my  poverty,  I  have  no  vo- 
cation in  the  church;  meetings  are  often  as 
dry  to  mo  as  Gilboah,— and  if  it  is  true  that 
every  member  of  the  body  has  some  function 
perform  that  tends  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
then  have  I  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  To 
these  are  given  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  to  those,  the  Aarons  and  Hurs,  to  up- 
hold their  hands;  to  others  to  labour  as  over- 
seers of  the  flock;  to  some,  by  a  consistent 
walking,  to  entice  the  youth  into  the  good 
way;  these  are  all  labouring  in  their  vocation; 
I  rejoice  that  they  so  labour,  and  I  love  them 
that  they  are  found  worthy  to  do  the  Master's 
work,  being  convinced  that  in  true  humility 
they  are  exalted,  seeking  not  great  things  for 
themselves,  but  bending  to  the  burden  the 
church  lays  upon  their  shoulders. 

Such  is  the  secret  language  of  many  a  lowly 
heart,  that  dares  not  neglect  the  assembling 
together  with  the  flock;  who  feel  as  though 
they  could  adopt  the  expression,  "  My  family 
is  poor  in  Manassa  and  I  am  the  least  in  my 
father's  house;"  yet  it  may  be  that  these  sim- 
ple ones  are  efficient  burthen  bearers  in  the 
church;  it  maybe  that  when  in  poverty  and 
stripedness  they  attend  their  little  meetings, 
feeling  no  life  there,  that  they  are  even  then 
as  a  city  set  on  a  hill"  to  some  other  faint- 
ing traveller,  who  is  encouraged  by  their  steady 
attention  to  meetings  to  renewed  efforts  to 
like  faithfulness.  This  very  duty  which  they 
feel  they  cannot  forego  of  assembling  with  the 
brethren,  may  be  the  one  talent  they  have  now 
in  charge,  to  which  others  may  in  due  time  be 
added.  Then  cheer  up,  honest  hearts,  ye  are 
remembered  of  him  who  careth  for  the  spar- 
rows. 

It  will  eventually  matter  nothing  (absolutely 
nothing,)  to  us,  whether  great  or  little  things, 
as  we  may  esteem  little  things,  have  been  re- 
quired at  our  hands — though  any  requisition 
of  the  Master  we  have  no  right  to  consider  of 
small  moment — provided  we  are  faithful  to 
that  we  have  in  charge.  The  remembrance 
of  the  widow's  two  mites  is  as  a  perpetual 
spring  for  the  refreshment  of  the  poor  traveller 
who  seems  to  possess  nothing  but  the  very 
burthen  he  bears.  Little  did  she  think,  wl; 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  she  cast  in  her 
farthing,  that  it  would  be  recounted  to  unborn 
generations,  who  would  be  stimulated  by  her 
example  to  faithfulness  in  little  things.  And 
when  Mary  washed  ber  dear  Master's  feet 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
knowing  perhaps  no  other  way  at  the  moment 
of  showing  her  devotion  to  him,  but  in  child- 
like simplicity  offering  her  ablution,  it  was 
accepted,  and  this  act,  prompted  by  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  to  the  Redeemer,  was 
approved  by  the  Master  himself. 


Those  who  hold  the  responsible  station  of 
overseers  in  the  church,  have  need  of  all  the 
sympathy  of  concerned  Friends.  Their  du- 
ties are  important,  very  important.  The  least 
exercising  of  their  labours  are  those  which  are 
best  known,  when  as  officers  of  the  law  they 
are  compelled  as  a  dernier  resort  to  bring  vio- 
lates before  the  church.  The  rightly  exer- 
cised officer,  "  he  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  an  overseer,"  hath  many  duties  to  per- 
form, arduous  and  trying  indeed,  but  as  faith- 
fulness is  abode  in,  strength  sufficient  to  the 
occasion  is  afforded.  "  A  word  fitly  spoken," 
of  reproof  or  caution,  of  encouragement  to 
the  humble  or  a  check  to  the  forward,  it  often 
becomes  his  place  to  apply.  With  anxious 
eye  he  watches  over  the  flock,  perceives  with 
sorrow  the  unruly  breaking  through  the  hedge 
raised  for  their  preservation,  sends  after  them 
the  warning  voice  of  reproof,  and  joyfully 
welcomes  the  wanderer  back  to  the  fold.  It 
is  not  in  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  that  his 
functions  are  to  be  found,  his  grand  concern 
is  to  avoid  all  necessity  for  its  exercise.  He 
does  not  watch  for  the  moment  when  the  back- 
slider shall  have  gone  far  enough  to  fall  within 
the  reach  of  church  censure,  but  on  the  least 
appearance  of  evil,  the  kind  caution,  the  gen 


tie  remonstrance  is  afforded — not  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  judge,  but  in  the  endearing  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  say,  "  am  not  I  a  friend 
and  a  brother?"  Are  there  not  such  exer- 
cised overseers  amongst  us,  men  with  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts,  whose  concern  it  is 
daily  "  to  sit  where  the  people  sit."  I  rejoice 
i  believing  that  there  are  many  such  in  our 
ociety,  and  I  do  most  sineerely  desire  their 
encouragement,  and  that  knowing  their  calling 
they  may  therein  abide. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  station  of  minis- 
ters  and  elders  it  does  not  become  the  writer 
f  this  note  to  say  much,  but  he  does  most 
ardently  desire,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from 
lifeless  ministry,  a  flow  of  words  without 
power — of  the  preaching  of  those  whose 
"  time  is  always  ready,"  and  who  wait  not  the 
bubbling-up  of  the  pure  stream — from  those 
who  mistake  imagination  for  inspiration,  and 
who  can  speak  equally  well  on  all  subjects  at 
all  times — who  wait  not  to  have  their  shield 
anointed,  but  march  forth,  unbidden,  in  their 
own  strength.  Oh,  however  simple  the  ves- 
sels that  bear  it  may  be,  let  the  thirsty  flock 
be  refreshed  by  the  pure  waters  of  Shiloh ! 
Let  our  Davids  go  forth  with  their  simple 
weapons,  nor  attempt  to  bear  the  armour  that 
hath  not  been  proved — to  such  the  Master  will 
be  mouth  and  wisdom,  speech  and  utter- 
ance. 

X.  Y. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  between  knowing 
and  feeling  sin,  and  spiritual  things.  We  may 
know  of  ourselves,  or,  by  teaching,  may  be 
well  principled,  and  abound  in  notions;  but  it 
is  the  Spirit  only  that  makes  us  feel. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
GEOEOGY    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  250.) 

Our  author  in  his  first  chapter,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  his  reader  for  the  reason 
ing  he  introduces  in  support  of  the  historical 
account  of  creation,  gives  a  variety  of 
tralions  in  relation  to  the  earth's  surface,  the 
height  of  the  mountains — depths  of  the  ocean 
— of  mines,  &c,  showing  what  a  very  small 
part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  accessibl 
our  investigation.  Supposing  that  we  could 
study  the  structure  of  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  five  miles,  which  equals  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  probably  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  sea,  how  does  this  distance  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  eight 
thousand  miles,  the  diameter  of  the  globe  ? 
We  might  as  well  seek  an  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  an  orange,  by  examining  the 
small  protuberances  of  ihe  rind.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  shall  we  not  study  the  surface  because 
we  cannot  have  access  to  the  interior?  We 
say,  carry  your  investigations  as  far  as  you 
please;  but  do  not  set  aside  the  Mosaic  history, 
nor  pervert  the  meaning  of  words  by  a  strain- 
ed interpretation  to  suit  a  favourite  theory, 
which  cannot  be  sustained  by  incontrovertible 
evidence,  deduced  from  established  facts. 

"  We  find,  that  the  most  remote  history 
opens  with  the  assertion,  that,  '  in  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth; 
but  the  earth  was  invisible  and  unfurnish- 
ed, and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.' 

"  I  shall  here  adopt  the  corrected  transla- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  record,  from  the  numerous 
authorities,  and  unanswerable  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in 
his  admirable  work,  entitled,  the  '  Compara- 
tive Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies.,  That  estimable  writer  has  prov- 
ed, in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the 
tohu  vabohu  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  without 
form  and  void  of  our  translation,  was  uni- 
formly translated,  both  by  the  Septuagint,  and  fr 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  for 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  Septuagint 


translation  by  the  terms  invisible,  (from  being 
covered  with  the  waters,)  and  unfurnished, 
from  having,  as  yet,  no  vegetation. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  human 
intellect,  that  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
is  prove  '  to  demonstration;  and  to  this  has 
been  added,  by  the  immortal  Newton,  the 
certain  knowledge  of  that  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  globe  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles 
and  may,  therefore,  be  termed  rather  an  ob- 
tuse spheroid,  than  a  perfect  sphere. 

"  This  great  and  wise  man,  in  considering 
the  nature  and  origin  of  all  things,  has  said 
'  It  appears  probable  to  me,  that  God,  in  the 
beginning,  formed  matter,  in  solid,  massy 
hard,  impenetrable,  and  movable  particles,  of 
such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with  such  other 
properties,  and  in  such  proportions  to  space, 
as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  form- 
ed them. 

"  '  All  material  things  seemed  to  have  been 
composed  of  the  hard  and  solid  particles 
above  mentioned,  variously  associated  in  the 
first  creation  by  the  counsels  of  an  intelligent 
agent.  For,  it  became  him,  who  created 
them,  to  set  them  in  order ;  and  if  he  did  so, 
it  is  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  any  other  ori- 
gin of  this  world,  or  to  pretend  that  it  might 
rise  out  of  chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of  nature; 
though,  being  once  formed,  it  may  continue 
by  these  laws  for  many  ages." 

"  When  Newton  had  remarked,  that  the 
planets  present  to  the  sight  figures  of  obtuse 
spheroids,  and  not  of  perfect  spheres;  when 
he  had  reflected  upon  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  that  particular  figure,  and  had  contem- 
plated those  orbs,  as  subjected  in  their  revo- 
lutions to  the  opposing  actions  of  gravity  and 
centrifugal  force,  his  penetrating  mind  at 
length  discovered,  that  the  rule  of  harmony 
and  equilibrium  between  these  two  contending 
powers  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  figure  of 
an  obtuse  spheroid. 

"  In  order  to  render  this  fact  plain  to  the 
understanding  of  others,  he  imagined  this 
hypothetical  illustration.  '  If  said  he,  '  th 
earth  were  formed  of  an  uniformly  yielding 
substance,  and  if  it  were  to  become  deprived 
of  its  motion,  the  law  of  attraction  or  gravity . 
acting  equally,  and  without  resistance,  from 
all  points  of  its  surface,  towards  its  centre, 
would  cause  that  yielding  substance  to  settle 
into  the  figure  of  a  perfect  sphe re.  But?yit 
were  then  to  receive  a  transverse  impulse, 
causing  it  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  this  new 
impulse  would  cause  a  centrifugal  force,  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  gravity,  by  urging  the 
particles,  composing  the  yielding  substance, 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference ;  and 
thus  would  produce  an  alteration  in  the  figure 
of  the  sphere.     For  this  new  force  would  tend 


to  elevate  the  surface,  and  would  have  most 
power  at  the  equator,  and  least  at  the  poles  ; 
whereas,  the  opposite  force  of  gravity  would 
tend  to  depress  the  surface,  and  would  have 
most  power  at  the  poles,  and  least  at  the  equa- 
tor The  result  of  this  inequality  of  gravita- 
tion must  necessarily  be,  that  the  original 
sphere,  becoming  elevated  at  the  equator,  but 
not  at  the  poles,  and  the  power  by  which  this 
elevation  was  occasioned  gradually  diminish- 
ing from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  figure 
would  be  eventually  changed  into  that  of  an 
obtuse  spheroid.' 

"  '  It  being  thus  shown  that  such  would  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  compound  power 
of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  it  followed, 
that  those  two  antagonist  forces,  acting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  earth,  (supposing  it  to  have 
been  formed  of  an  uniformly  yielding  sub- 
stance,) would  have  worked  themselves  into 
harmony  and  equilibrium,  by  assuming  that 
figure,  which  they  would  thenceforth  main- 
tain. Whereas,  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  a 
true  sphere,  which  should  consist  of  a  solid 
nd  resisting  substance,  the  two  opposing 
forces  would  act  in  perpetual  and  violent  dis- 
cord, with  a  constant  tendency  to  disunite  and 
rend  the  texture  of  the  fabric.  Now  Newton 
having  maintained  that  God,  in  the  beginning, 
formed  all  material  things,  of  such  figures  and 
properties  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for 
hich  he  formed  them;  and  having  demon- 
strated that  the  property  of  an  obtuse  spheroid 
was  that  which  most  conduced  to  the  end  for 
which  God  formed  the  earth,  viz.  to  revolve 
with  regularity,  and  with  perfect  harmony  in 
all  its  parts;  he  left  it  to  the  capacity  of  every 
one  to  draw  the  obvious  inference,  in  con- 
formity with  his  known  principles,  viz.  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  God  has  formed  the 
rth  with  the  same  figure,  which  it  is  mani- 
fest he  has  given  to  the  other  planets,  and  for 
which  an  adequate  reason  is  thus  rendered 
plain  to  the  intelligence:  and  he  confirmed 
this  argument  of  probability  by  adding  the  po- 
tive  fact,  that  unless  the  earth  actually  was 
flatter  at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  constantly  rising  towards 
the  latter,  must  long  since  have  deluged  and 
overwhelmed  the  equatorial  regions,  and  have 
deserted  the  polar;  whereas  the  waters  are 
now  retained  in  equilibrio  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.'  " 

"  Maclaurin,  in  his  account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  philosophy,  thus  draws  his  inference 
from  the  above  clear  and  beautiful  demonstra- 
tion:— 

"  '  What   we  have   said  of  a  fluid  earth 

must  hold  good  of  the  earth  as  it  is ;  for  if  it 

d  not   this  figure   in  its  solid   parts,  but  a 

spherical  figure,  the  ocean  would  overflow  all 
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the  equatorial  regions,  and  leave  the  polar 
regions  elevated  many  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  whereas  we  find  that  one  is  not 
more  elevated  above  that  level  than  the 
other.' 

e The  supposed  figure  of  a  globe  of  ar 
yielding  substance,  made  use  of  by  Newton 
merely  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  two  great 
forces  which  are  constantly  in  action  upon  the 
earth,  has  been  construed,  by  the  continental 
philosophy,  into  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
actual  primitive  fluidity  of  the  globe  in  a  chao- 
tic state;  and  thence  it  has  argued,  that  that 
particular  form  which  was  given  to  all  the  re- 
volving heavenly  bodies,  by  the  great  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  two 
contending  powers,  was  assumed  by  the  globe 
itself  while  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  mere  laws  of 
nature. 

"  Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from 
the  ideas  of  Newton,  who  had  previously  stated 
his  belief,  that  'as  God  had  formed  matter 
with  such  figure  and  proportions,  as  most  con 
duced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  it ;  and 
as  the  end,  in  this  instance,  was  regularity 
and  harmony,  it  was  unphilosophical  to  seek 
for  any  other  origin,  either  for  the  substance, 
or  the  shape  of  the  globe;  or  to  pretend  that 
it  could  have  risen  out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere 
laws  of  nature.' 

"  From  the  announcement,  then,  of  the  sa- 
cred record,  that  'in  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  earth;'  and  from  the  preceding 
considerations,  from  the  great  mind  of  New- 
ton, on  the  subject  of  this  announcement,  we 
are  to  conclude,  that  'in  the  beginning'  our 
globe  was  of  the  same  solid,  spheroidal  figure, 
we  now  find  it  to  be;  and,  consequently,  that 
granite,  and  all  other  rocks,  which  do  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  subsequent  formation  from 
the  effects  of  those  laws,  commonly  called  of 
nature,  but  in  reality  those  of  God,  and  to 
which  the  earth,  and  all  things  upon  its  sur- 
face, have  been  subjected  since  the  first  crea- 
tion, are  to  be  considered  as  primitive  crea- 
tions; and,  also,  that  the  elastic  fluid,  forming 
the  firmament  or  atmosphere,  and  the  xcaters, 
which  were  at  first  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, but  were  afterwards  collected  '  into  one 
place,'  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
are  to  be  included  in  our  minds  as  primitive 
creations. 

"  It  appears  strange,  that  the  consideration 
of  air  and  water,  (we  may,  perhaps,  also,  in- 
clude fire,)  has  been  hitherto  omitted  by  those 
philosophers  who  have  formed  theories  on  the 
chaotic  formation  of  the  earth.  In  those  the- 
ories we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  formation  of 
rocks  by  natural  or  secondary  causes;  and 
though,  by  some,  fire  was  considered  the  chief 
agent  in  these  formations,  and  by  others,  wa- 
ter, we  have  no  account  given,  or  attempted: 
of  how  these  two  important  elements  first 
came  into  existence.  Thus,  in  the  systems  of 
the  chaotic  philosophy,  out  of  the  four  ele 
ments  of  which  the  system  of  our  globe  is 
composed,  three  remain  utterly  unaccounted 
for;  and  we  may  justly  add,  that  the  origin  of 
the  primitive  elements  from  which  the  fourth 
is  supposed,  in  those  theories,  to  have  arisen, 
is  equally  concealed  from  the  reason  and  un 
derstanding. 


"  Some  philosophers,  undeterred  by  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  any  satisfactory  result, 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth.  This  problem  only  admits  of  an 
approximated  solution,  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  gravitation.  For  our  actual 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  does  not  ex- 
tend, as  has  been  before  said,  to  more  thar 
one  sixteen  thousandth  part  of  the  whole 
The  calculations  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  from  ob- 
servations on  the  attraction  of  the  mountain, 
called  Schehalien,  in  Perthshire,  followed  up 
by  Hutton,  Playfair,  and  Cavendish,  lead  us 
to  the  same  conclusions,  which,  a  priori,  we 
should  have  expected;  viz.  that  the  central 
parts  of  the  earth  abound  with  some  species  of 
heavy  and  solid  matter;  and  as  our  enquirie: 
with  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  i 
no  way  aflTected  by  the  question  of  its  interior 
structure,  which  will  probably  remain  for 
ever  unknown  to  us;  and  as  the  above  result 
is  in  no  way  contradictory,  either  to  our  rea 
son,  or  to  history,  we  may  safely  assume  the 
internal  solidity  of  the  earth,  as  a  fact,  until 
stronger  reasons  are  adduced  in  opposition  to 


"  We  have,  then,  presented  to  the  mind,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  creation,  and  created  out 
of  nothing,  by  the  incomprehensible  power  of 
the  Almighty,  a  solid  mineral  globe,  with  its 
surface  invisible,  (from  being  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  water,  and  there  being  as  yet 
light,  for  '  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.')  And  here  it  is  not  without  effort, 
that  the  mind  is  restrained  within  the  limits  to 
which  our  present  enquiries  must  be  confined. 
For  when  we  consider  that  this  great  globe  is 
but  a  small  member  of  a  stupendous  system ; 
and  that  even  that  system  is  lost  in  the  immen- 
sity of  other  systems  throughout  boundless 
space,  the  apparent  similarity  of  all  which 
suggests  the  probability  of  each  revolving 
phere  being  destined  to  the  same  ends  as  our 
own;  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prospect,  and  with  our  own  com- 
parative insignificance,  which  would  almost 
induce  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  those  nume- 
rous blessings  which  we  feel  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  our  Maker.  There  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  that  so  completely  overwhelms 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  as  the  discoveries 
which  his  genius  and  his  reason  have  enabled 
him  to  make  in  astronomy;  by  which  he  finds, 
that,  great  as  our  solar  system  is,  the  immen- 
sity of  space  is  filled  with  such  systems,  each 
moving  in  its  own  sphere,  and  all  retained,  in 
the  most  wonderful  regularity  and  order,  by 
the  laws  to  which  the  Creator  has  submitted 
them.  When  we  raise  our  thoughts,  from  our 
own  little  planet,  to  the  contemplation  of  so 
boundless  a  creation,  it  is  not  without  the  ut- 
most effort  of  the  mind  that  we  can  connect 
time,  and  more  especially  a  short  time,  with 
such  immensity.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind 
while  dwelling  on  such  subjects,  that  man's 
most  erroneous  notions  of  creation,  arise 
from  the  necessity  he  experiences  of  con 
necting  length  of  time,  with  extent,  or  difip, 
culty  of  operation  in  his  own  finite  labours, 
We  must  not  forget  that  most  of  our  great 
astronomical  discoveries  have  been  found- 
ed on  our  own  earth,   and  its  single  satel- 


lite, as  a  base  :  and  if,  in  the  study  of  this 
earth,  we  find  it  revealed  to  us  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  by  history,  and  corrobo- 
rated by  physical  facts,  that  our  planet  has  not 
existed  more  than  what  may  appear  to  us  infi- 
nitely too  short  a  time  for  the  formation  of  so 
great  and  so  perfect  a  body,  we  have  no  power 
to  limit  this  discovery  to  an  individual  member 
of  the  solar  system j  we  must  extend  it  to  the 
whole,  upon  the  same  principle  of  analogy  on 
which  so  many  astronomical  discoveries  have 
been  suggested,  and  subsequently  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  true;  our  reason  must  bend,  with' 
whatever  difficulty,  to  so  conclusive  a  corolla- 
ry. But  this  is  a  field  much  too  wide  for  our 
finite  comprehensions.  We  cannot  proceed 
far  on  such  enquiries  as  the  present,  without 
the  conviction  being  pressed  upon  us,  that 
'  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.'  We  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  curbing  our  curiosity  respecting  the 
state  of  other  planets,  and  of  other  systems; 
and  we  must  be  satisfied  and  thankful  for 
the  merciful  dispensations  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  bestow  so  abundantly  upon  our 
own. 

We  must  feel  satisfied,  however,  from 
what  history  announces,  and  our  reason  cor- 
roborates, that  not  only  our  own  earth,  but 
the  whole  of  our  solar  system,  started  into 
being  at  the  same  instant,  and  by  the  same 
incomprehensible  and  Almighty  power;  and 
that  the  laws  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the 
various  members  of  our  system  are  regulated 
and  preserved,  were  enacted  on  this,  the  first 
day  of  the  creation ;  when,  though  the  sun 
had  not  yet  actually  shone  forth,  it  yet  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  light,  and  of  the  '  even- 
ing and  the  morning,'  which  '  were  the  first 
day.' 

"  It  is  here  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  that  most  remarkable  part  of  the  first 
day's  creation,  the  fiat  that  light  should  ap- 
pear, as  it  has  no  very  intimate  connection 
with  the  geology  of  the  earth,  and  lias  been 
most  justly  admired  by  all  who  are  capable  of 
reading,  or  expounding  the  sacred  volume. 
The  remark,  however,  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  distinct  mention  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning,  forming  each  particular  day,  has 
always  proved  an  unsurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  theories  of  a  chaotic  philosophy,  which, 
in  acknowledging  the  days  of  Scripture,  though 
it  assigns  to  them  a  much  longer  period  of 
time  than  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
has  yet  been  unable  to  give  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  terms  evening  and  morning, 
as  forming  one  day.*  The  idea  of  assigning 
unlimited  periods  to  the  days  of  creation,  as 
recorded  by  Moses,  has  only  arisen  from  the 


"  Theru  is  a  very  general  traditionary  notion 
igst  all  nations,  that  darkness  preceded  light. 
In  Otaheite,  the  natives  consider  that  darkness  was 
the  origin  of  all  things. 

"  Aristotle  says,  '  the  theologians  argue  that  all 
things  sprung  from  darkness:  philosophers  say  that 
all   things  were   mingled   together.' — Metaph.  I.  14. 

"As  darkness  preceded  light,  so  the  night  of  the 
Hebrew  computation  always  preceded  the  day;  thus 
in  a  manner  perpetuating  a  commemoration  of  the) 
transactions  of  the  first  day  of  the  creation." — Com- 
parative Estimate. 
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necessity  of  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  completion  of  so  great  a  chemical 
process  as  the  supposed  production  of  the  earth 
from  chaos.  But  if  first  formations  were  not 
the  consequence  of  a  chemical  process,  which 
Newton  considered  most  unphilosophical,  and 
which  our  reason,  and  common  sense  most 
decidedly  condemns,  then  the  extension  of  the 
period  demanded  for  their  production  becomes 
unnecessary. 

"  It  may  here  be  objected,  that  if  an  Al- 
mighty power  were  able  to  create  the  universe 
in  a  perfect  stale,  why  should  the  work  have 
occupied  a  period  of  six  days  ?  Why  should 
not  all  things  have  started  into  being,  as  light 
is  described  to  have  done,  instantaneously  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  such 
objections,  is  simply,  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  who,  in  his  wisdom,  appears  to  have 
had,  in  this,  an  ulterior  moral  view  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  commemoration 
of  hi3  own  power  and  glory  by  his  creatures. 
Time  has  accordingly  been,  by  his  express 
command,  subdivided  into  six  days  of  labour, 
and  one  of  rest:  and  so  much  of  the  divine 
wisdom  may  be  traced  in  this  arrangement, 
that  it  has  been  generally  admitted  by  the 
wisest  men  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
that  no  human  ingenuity  could  improve  upon  it. 
"  There  is  also  a  strong  argument  to  be 
found  in  the  divine  command  which  establishes 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time,  against  the 
theories  which  demand  an  extension  for  the 
■days  of  the  creation; — '  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do;  but  in 
the  seventh  day,  thou  shalt  do  no  work;  for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  therein  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day;  therefore  remember  this  seventh 
day,  to  keep  it  holy.'  In  this  commandment 
the  days  of  creation,  and  working  days  of 
twenty-four  hours,  are  so  completely  identified 
in  the  sense  and  construction,  that  nothing  but 
that  species  of  force,  so  often  resorted  to  by 
philosophy,  in  support  of  a  weak  but  favourite 
theory,  can  separate  them. 

"  Now,  a  creation  by  an  Almighty  powe 
may  as  easily  be  the  work  of  one  moment,  ai 
of  a  thousand  years;  and  though  the  laws  of 
chemistry  are  now  found  to  produce  crystal 
under  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  the  great 
mind,  even  of  a  Davy,  has  never  yet  produced 
either  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  formation;  and 
there  is,  consequently,  no  ground  for  this 
demand  for  time,  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
Mosaic  days  on  which  these  creations  were 
first  called  into  being.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  Mosaical  days,  which  are  each 
defined  in  a  manner  so  similar  and  distinct, 
We  can,  therefore,  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion, than  that  the  Mosaical  days  were  such 
periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  have  ever 
since  continued  in  succession,  and  will  conti- 
nue till  '  time  shall  be  no  more.''  "     A.  T.  F. 


The  Floating  Gardens  of  Cashmere. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  being  the  capital  of 

the  province  of  that  name  in  Asia,  is  situated 

in   the   midst  of  numerous   lakes,  connected 

with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  Vedusta, 


canals,  separated  by  narrow  lines  and  in- 
sulated plots  of  ground.  Upon  these  lakes 
are  floating  gardens,  cut  off  generally  from 
the  body  of  the  lake  by  a  belt  of  reeds;  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  not  only  very  singular, 
but  highly  profitable,  and  worthy  of  imitation 
many  parts  of  Europe  as  a  resource  for 
food    for  man.     The   second    number  of  the 

Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,"  con- 
tains a  notice  of  the  natural  productions  and 
agriculture  of  Cashmere,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  compiled: — 

The  city  of  Cashmere  is  subject  to  consi- 

rable  inundations,  which  have  become  an- 
nually more  frequent,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  government  in  not  checking  the  accumu- 
lation of  weeds  and  mud,  which  diminish  the 
depth,  and  consequently  increase  the  surface 
of  the  lakes.     This  has  suggested  the  expe- 

ency  of  a  floating  support  by  which  vegeta- 
bles are  cultivated  in  safety,  deriving  as  much 
moisture  as  is  beneficial  without  the  risk  of 
being  destroyed.  Various  aquatic  plants  spring 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  as  water  lilies, 
sedges,  reeds,  &c;  and  as  the  boats  which 
traverse  these  waters  take  generally  the  short- 
est lines  they  can  pursue  to  their  destination, 
the  lakes  are  in  some  parts  cut  into  avenues 
as  it  were,  separated  by  beds  of  sedges  and 
reeds.  Here  the  farmer  establishes  his  cu 
cumber  and  melon  floats  by  cutting  oft"  the 
roots  of  the  aquatic  plants  about  two  feet  un 
der  water,  so  that  they  completely  lose  all 
connection  with  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but 
retain  their  situation  in  respect  to  each  other. 
When  thus  detached  from  the  soil,  they  are 
pressed  into  somewhat  closer  contact,  and 
formed  into  long  beds  of  about  two  yards 
broad.  The  heads  of  the  sedges,  reeds,  and 
other  plants  of  the  float,  are  next  cut  oft"  and 
laid  upon  its  surface,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  mud,  which,  at  first  interrupted  in  its 
descent,  gradually  sinks  into  the  mass  of  mat 
ted  stalks.  The  bed  floats,  but  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  stake  of  willow  driven  through  it  at 
each  end,  which  admits  of  its  rising  and  fall 
ing  in  accommodation  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water.  By  means  of  a  long  pole  thrust 
among  the  reeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
from  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  turned  round 
several  times,  a  quantity  of  plants  are  torn  off 
from  the  bottom,  and  carried  in  the  boat  to 
the  platform,  where  the  weeds  are  twisted 
into  conical  mounds  about  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  their  base,  and  of  the  same  height,  ter- 
minating at  the  top  in  a  hollow,  which  is  filled 
with  fresh  soft  mud,  and  sometimes  wood 
ashes.  The  farmer  has  in  preparation  a  num 
ber  of  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  raised 
under  mats,  and  of  these  when  they  have  four 
leaves,  he  places  three  plants  in  the  basin  of 
every  cone  or  mound,  of  which  a  double  row 
runs  along  the  edge  of  every  bed  at  about  two 
feet  distance  from  each  other.  No  furthe 
care  is  necessary  except  that  of  collecting  the 
fruit,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  the  plat- 
forms and  cones  is  very  trifling.  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  traversed  about  fifty  acres  of  these  float- 
ing gardens  growing  cucumbers  and  melons, 
and  saw  not  above  half  a  dozen  unhealthy 
plants;  and  he  says,  he  never  saw  in  the  cu 
cumber  and  melon  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of 


populous  cities  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  so  large 
an  expanse  of  plant  in  a  state  of  equal  health 
or  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  general  depth 
of  the  floating  beds  is  about  two  feet,  and 
some  of  them  are  seven  feet  broad.  The  sea- 
son lasts  for  three  months  and  a  half,  begin- 
ning in  June.  From  the  first  setting  of  the 
fruit  to  the  time  of  pulling,  seven  or  eight 
days  are  the  ordinary  period.  Thirty  full-sized 
fruit  from  each  plant,  or  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred from  each  cone,  are  the  average  crops. 
The  seed  of  the  melon  is  brought  annually 
from  Baltistan,  and  the  first  year  yields  fruit 
of  from  four  to  ten  pounds  each  in  weight; 
but  if  the  seed  be  re-sown,  the  produce  of  the 
second  year  exceeds  not  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  No  other  vegetables  are  raised  upon 
the  spaces  between  the  cones,  although  it  is 
believed  that  onions,  cresses,  and  other  useful 
vegetables,  might  be  raised  upon  them;  and 
water-mint  grows  spontaneously  upon  the 
floats. 

Cashmere,  or  Cassimere,  is  one  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  within  the  Ganges. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  from  its 
beauty  and  fertility  has  been  called  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Indies.  It  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  villages,  is  well  stocked  with  cattle 
and  game,  and  is  said  to  be  unmolested  by 
beasts  of  prey.  The  people  are  ingenious, 
and  resemble  the  Europeans  in  their  persons, 
and  the  women  are  fair  and  tall.  The  famous 
Cashmere  shawls  derive  their  name  from  this 
country,  though  at  present  the  supply  that  ac- 
tually comes  from  it  is  comparatively  small. 
Penny  Magazine. 

EDUCATION    AND    RELIGION. 

The  subjoined  extract,  in  which  important 
truth  is  forcibly  and  beautifully  expressed,  is 
from  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton  college, 
last  year,  by  our  distinguished  townsman,  John 
Sergeant. 

"  But  of  all  the  blows  that  can  be  levelled 
at  this  good  cause,  there  is  none  so  deadly  and 
destructive,  as  that  which  aims  to  sever  or  to 
weaken  the  union  of  learning  and  religion. 
Our  fathers  thought  them  inseparable.  When 
they  were  to  build  up  an  edifice  for  instruction, 
they  laid  its  foundation  in  piety,  and  they 
humbly  invoked  the  Divine  aid  to  fill  the  whole 
structure  with  the  light  of  truth.  Nor  did 
they  neglect  the  appointed  means.  Within  its 
walls  they  fixed  an  altar,  not  like  that  in 
Athens,  inscribed  to  '  the  unknown  God,' 
but  to  Him  who  having  always  manifested 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, has  also  made  himself  known  by  the 
revelation  of  his  attributes,  and  of  his  holy 
will.  Around  this  altar  they  thought  it  right 
to  assemble  daily  the  youth  committed  to  their 
care,  and  to  endeavour  to  provide  that  its  fire 
should  be  fed,  and  its  services  be  performed, 
by  pious  and  learned  men;  that  so  the  perfume 
of  its  offerings  might  fill  the  atmosphere  of 
the  nursery  of  youth;  all  human  learning  be 
accomplished  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  and 
the  recollection  of  our  dependence  and  our 
duties  be  continually  present  with  the  effort  to 
improve  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Such  an 
institution  was  to  be  an  Alma  Mater.     It  was 
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to  fulfil  a  mother's  duty,  not  only  with  a  mo- 
ther's affection,  but  with  the  deep  religious 
sense  that  is  seated  in  a  pious  mother's  heart, 
to  guide  and  govern  that  affection,  so  beauti- 
fully exhibited,  in  the  first  lessons  of  childhood, 
when  the  little  hands  are  upraised  towards 
heaven,  by  the  mother's  side,  before  the 
tongue  has  power  to  give  utterance  to  praise 
or  Thanksgiving.  But  now,  there  are  tliose 
who  would  separate  religion  from  learning, 
who  would  exclude  the  altar  from  the  nursery 
of  youth,  and  leave  the  place  of  instruction 
without  any  visible  manifestation  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  duty  to  our  Maker.  If  such  a 
proposal  were  limited  to  scoffers  at  religion, 
to  such  as  indulge  in  sneers  and  sarcasms  at 
all  that  is  serious,  to  men  who  vainly  imagine 
they  make  themselves  giants  by  raising  their 
puny  hand  against  heaven;  it  would  not  be 
surprising,  and,  comparatively,  it  would  be 
harmless.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  of 
little  weight.  The  real  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  deep  concern,  is 
that  it  should  find  favour  with  any  one  else. 
That  it  can  be  entertained  for  a  moment  must 
be  owing  to  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness, 
Here,  then,  the  body  of  educated  men  must 
take  their  stand.  By  all  the  means  in  their 
power  they  must  endeavour  to  avert  the  pesti 
lent  mischief  of  desecrating  the  places  of  in 
struction,  of  separating  the  culture  of  the 
heart  from  that  of  the  mind;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  liberal  morality,  of  rejecting  the 
only  morality  that  is  clear  in  its  source,  pure 
in  its  precepts,  and  efficacious  in  its  influences 
— the  morality  of  the  gospel.  All  else,  at 
last,  is  but  idolatry;  the  worship  of  something 
of  man's  own  creation,  and  that  thing  imper- 
fect, feeble  like  himself,  and  wholly  insufficient 
to  give  him  support  and  strength." 


Prom  Abbott's  new  work,  "  The  Cornerstone." 
A  HOLY  EIFE. 
The  most  direct  and  powerful  means  of  pro 
moting  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  is  the  vigorous 
cultivation  of  your  own  growth  in  grace. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  among  Christians 
to  look  too  much  away  from  themselves,  and 
think  that  they  are  to  do  good  to  their  fellow 
men,  by  bustling  efforts,  bearing  directly  upon 
them,  without  the  light  of  a  high  and  consist- 
ent, and  unsullied  example  of  holiness.  "  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  our  Saviour 
and  the  very  expressive  metaphor  seems  to 
imply  that  Christianity  is  to  influence  mankind 
not  so  much  by  its  outward  and  open  triumphs 
in  the  world,  as  by  the  silent  and  unseen,  and 
yet  most  powerful  operation  of  its  principles, 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  professors.  The 
thousands  of  individual  Christiana  are  sur- 
rounded, each  in  its  own  little  sphere,  with 
some  upon  whom  they  exert  a  constant  influ 
ence.  The  aggregate  of  this  influence  is  im 
mense.  Each  individual,  however,  is  respon 
sible  only  for  his  own  comparatively  minute 
and  separate  share;  but  success  in  securing  it 
in  every  part,  and  consequently  in  the  whole, 
depends  on  personal  Christian  character. 

To  show  this,  let  us  consider  the  amount  of 
influence  of  two  distinct  kinds,  which  may  be 
exerted  by  a  particular  church.     It  consists, 


we  will  suppose,  of  a  hundred  members;  and 
in  the  daily  business  and  pursuits  of  life,  they 
are  connected,  probably,  more  or  less  direct- 
ly, with  two  thousand  persons.  That  is,  there 
are  two  thousand  persons,  at  least,  who  are 
acquainted  with  some  one  or  more  of  them. 
One  kind  of  influence  then,  exerted  by  these 
Christians,  is,  that  of  their  private  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  spirit  manifested  in  their 
dealings,  as  they  affect  these  two  thousand. 
Again,  they  are  interested  we  will  suppose,  in 
the  spread  of  religion,  and  they  contribute  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  circulate  Bibles 
or  tracts,  or  to  support  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands.  Now  the  point  is,  that  the  former,  viz. 
the  private  influence,  exerted  over  those  with 
whom  they  come  into  immediate  connection, 
is  far  more  important  than  the  other.  It  is 
ihis  kind  of  influence  which  is  more  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
other;  and  if  the  church  felt  the  importance, 
and  universally  acted  accordingly,  the  gospel 
would  make  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
world  than  it  now  does.  I  do  not  mean  to 
undervalue  the  second  mode  of  promoting 
Christ's  kingdom.  It  should  have  its  proper 
place;  but  the  first  and  great  duty  of  every 
Christian  is,  to  see  that  his  own  heart  is  right, 
and  that  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  shines 
in  all  his  private  conduct. 

National  Prejudices. — In  estimating  the 
worth  of  nations,  justice  requires  that,  while 
their  vices  are  put  into  one  scale,  their  virtues 
should  as  conscientiously  be  poised  in  the 
other.  Individuals  and  nations  are  equally 
stung  with  a  sense  of  wrong,  when  their  crimes 
are  acrimoniously  recapitulated,  and  their 
great  and  good  actions  are  all  forgotten.  This 
fatal  forgetfulness  is  the  origin  of  that  rancou 
which  has  so  long  desolated  the  earth.  It 
distracts  private  families,  confounds  public 
principles,  and  turns  even  patriotism  itself  into 
poison.  Let  those,  who  have  but  the  smallest 
love  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  beware  how 
they  indulge  this  pernicious  propensity.  He, 
who  in  every  man  wishes  to  meet  a  brother,  will 
very  rarely  encounter  an  enemy. — Holcroft, 
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FIFTH  MONTH,  24,  1834. 


The  following  was  put  into  our  possession 
several  weeks  since,  for  the  purpose  of  publi- 
cation. We  understand  it  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  Friend  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  now  in  England;  and  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  as  to  the  facts  mentioned, 
there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt; 
but  as  there  have  been  promulgated  at  differ- 
ent times  a  great  variety  of  alleged  specifics 
for  the  dread  disease,  not  a  few  of  which  failed 
to  answer  the  expectations  held  out,  and  not 
being  much  in  favour  of  quackery  in  any  shape, 
we  were  at  first  inclined  to  hesitate  as  to  the 
expediency  of  publishing  this.  The  recent 
occurrence,  however,  in  3nd  near  this  city,  of 
more  than  one  very  affecting  case  of  hydro- 
phobia, has  induced  us  to  reconsider  the  mat- 
ter, which  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  information  can  at  least  do  no  harm,  and 


that  possibly  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
some  valuable  lives.  We  would  suggest  the 
propriety,  where  opportunities  present,  of 
testing  the  remedy  on  dogs,  pigs,  &c,  known 
to  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  animals. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  at 
Enniscorthy,  Cooladine,  &.c,  several  Friends 
informed  me  of  a  very  efficacious  remedy  for 
hydrophobia.  They  had  given  it  to  several 
persons,  also  to  cattle,  dogs,  horses,  sheep, 
and  they  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  but  those 
who  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  did  not 
take  the  remedy,  fell  victims  to  that  awful 
disease.  I  saw  one  of  the  dogs  that  had  been 
thrice  bitten  and  thrice  cured.  N.  T.,  a  Friend, 
was  bitten  about  six  years  ago,  he  took  the 
remedy  and  has  had  no  harm;  the  same  also 
with  a  servant  man. 

"  The  remedy  is  very  simple  and  easy  to 
procure,  viz.  Take  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
(hen's  eggs,)  and  three  half  shells  full  of  sweet 
oil,  (olive  oil,)  or  in  other  words,  as  much 
sweet  oil,  as  in  a  glass,  appears  to  be  the 
same  quantity  as  the  three  yolks.  Beat  the 
whole  well  together,  then  put  it  in  a  pan  on 
a  very  slow  fire,  stir  it  well  with  a  knife,  till 
it  comes  to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly;  then  let 
the  patient  eat  it  and  go  to  bed  for  some  hours; 
the  same  dose  must  be  repeated  for  three  suc- 
cessive days;  the  patient  must  observe  not  to 
eat  any  thing  six  hours  before,  nor  six  hours 
after  having  taken  any  of  the  above  doses; 
moreover,  during  several  days  he  must  fret 
the  part  bitten,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of 
wood  or  splinter,  and  keep  it  anointed  with 
some  of  the  e^g  and  oil  as  above  prepared. 
The  sooner  he  takes  the  above  dose  after  be- 
ing bitten,  the  better,  but  it  has  been  known 
to  answer  three  weeks  after. 

"  For  a  horse  or  cow,  give  three  or  four 
times  the  quantity;  to  each  animal,  according 
to  his  size  in  the  same  proportion;  sheep  tak- 
ing it  have  been  cured;  a  goat  not  taking  it 
died  of  the  disease  ;  a  woman  very  badly 
wounded,  was  cured;  a  man  triflingly  scratch- 
ed, refusing  to  take  it,  thinking  the  scratch 
too  slight  to  prove  injurious  to  him,  died  of  the 
disease. 

"  An  instance  occurred  in  which  the  patient 
was  so  far  advanced  under  the  ravages  of  that 
horrible  malady,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  water,  without  being  thrown  into 
convulsions, — after  taking  the  above  prepara- 
tion, the  disease  was  so  far  mitigated  that  he 
asked  for  water  and  drank  freely  of  it;  but  it 
was  too  late  for  his  life  to  be  saved;  he  had 
vomited  dark  putrid  matter." 

The  committee  who  have  care  of  the  board- 
ing school  at  Westlown,  are  in  want  of  a 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathema- 
tical school — apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson, 
Arch  street. 

5  mo.  1834. 

John  Cook  should  be  John  Crook,  at  page 
256  of  our  last  number.  The  error  was  seen 
and  corrected,  after  a  few  impressions  were 
made. 


For  "  Toe  Friend.' 
GEORGE    KEITH. 

(Concluded  from  page  254.) 

Thus  faithfully  and  tenderly  was  George 
treated  with  by  his  friends,  but  ambition  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  so  thoroughly  possessed 
him,  that  their  admonitions  were  lost  upon 
him:  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  invectives, 
sometimes  uttered  against  individuals,  and 
sometimes  against  the  Society,  and  at  length 
he  went  so  far  as  to  charge  a  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters with  coming  together  "  to  cloak  here- 
sies and  deceit,  and  that  there  were  more 
damnable  heresies  and  doctrines  of  devils 
among  the  Quakers,  than  among  any  profes- 
sion of  protestants."  He  had  hitherto  been 
laboured  with  privately  in  meekness  and  pa- 
tience, but  it  was  judged  that  this  public 
insult  required  a  public  acknowledgment, 
which  he  refusing  to  make,  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  proceeded  to  disown 
him.  George's  party,  who  now  held  a  sepa- 
rate meeting,  assumed  to  themselves  the  ap- 
pellation of  Christian  Quakers  and  Friends, 
and  he  continuing  in  the  same  contentious 
conduct,  the  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers 
held  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  yearly  meeting 
for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held  in 
Burlington,  in  the  seventh  month,  1692,  pub- 
lished their  respective  testimonies  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  proceedings  of  Philadelphia 
monthly  meeting  in  his  case. 

The  matter  of  controversy,  so  far  as  doc- 
trines were  concerned,  between  George 
Keith  and  his  former  friends  was  briefly  this; 
whether  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Christ's 
life,  death,  sufferings,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension be  necessary  to  salvation,  to  those 
who  have  no  opportunity  or  possibility  of 
coming  to  the  knowledge  thereof.  He  was, 
long  before,  well  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  Friends  on  this  subject,  and  had  himself 
thus  defended  them :  "  Why  may  not  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  taking  upon  him  the  form 
of  man  redound  unto  many  who  do  not  ex- 
pressly know  it,  even  as  a  diseased  person 
may  receive  benefit  of  a  cure  applied  to  him, 
though  he  have  not  an  expiess  knowledge  of 
all  the  means  and  ways,  how,  from  first  to 
last,  it  hath  been  prepared1"  When  after- 
wards it  was  urged  upon  him  that  it  would  be 
hard  upon  honest  Gentiles,  who  were  faithful 
to  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  if  they  must 
perish  for  want  of  that  knowledge  they  had 
no  means  of  attaining,  he  would  recur  to  his 
visionary  scheme  of  transmigration,  borrow- 
ed from  Van  Helmont,  and  answer  they  could 
not  perish,  though  they  should  die  in  that 
state  ;  but  would  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  gospel  preached,  and  of  being  saved 
thereby  in  some  future  revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1694,  George  Keith  re- 
turned to  England,  and  attended  the  yearly 
meeting,  it  would  seem  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  against  the  proceedings  of  Friends 
in  America;  for  an  epistle  from  thence  being 
read,  specifying  his  contentious  conduct,  their 
labour  with  him,  and  the  grounds  of  their 
disowning  him,  George  requested  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  ;  and  after  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  concluded,  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  nearly  ten  days  were 
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occupied  in  hearing  his  allegations,  the  an- 
swer of  Samuel  Jennings  and  Thomas  Ducket 
from  America,  and  the  remarks  of  Thomas 
Wilson  and  James  Dickenson,  just  returned 
from  a  religious  visit  there.  After  hearing 
all  the  parties,  and  fully  considering  the  ci 
cumstances  of  the  case,  the  yearly  meeting 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  separation 
lay  at  George  Keith's  door,  and  that  he 
bad  done  wrong  in  printing  and  publishing  to 
the  world  his  differences  with  his  friends ; 
and  the  advice  of  the  meeting  to  him  was, 
to  call  in  those  books  of  his,  or  publish  some- 
thing to  clear  the  body  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  their  ministers,  from  the  gross 
errors  charged  on  some  few  in  America,  and 
retract  the  bitter  language  in  them,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  sincerely  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  with  his  friends  to  termi- 
nate the  separation.  This  judgment  and  ad- 
vice was  drawn  up  in  writing  and  handed  to 
him  in  the  meeting  ;  and  was  soon  after  print- 
ed by  one  of  his  party,  in  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining very  invidious  reflections.  He  reject- 
ed the  advice  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
endeavoured  to  rend  the  Society  in  England; 
but  his  rude  and  intemperate  conduct  frus- 
trated his  intentions,  and  he  gained  but  few 
adherents. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  printing 
press  had  been  very  much  under  his  control, 
and  he  could  publish  his  calumnies  without 
fear  of  reply;  in  London  the  case  was  differ- 
ent, and  divers  Friends  appeared  in  print 
against  him.  Thomas  Ellwood  in  particular, 
with  the  unity  of  the  morning's  meeting,  pub 
lished  an  excellent  epistle  to  Friends,  com 
memorating  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty 
and  warning  them  to  beware  of  that  spirit  of 
contention  and  division  which  had  of  late 
appeared  in  George  Keith.  As  George  went 
on  printing  and  publishing  his  own  partial 
accounts  of  the  recent  transactions,  the 
yearly  meeting  again  took  up  the  subject  the 
following  year,  treated  further  with  him  with- 
out good  effect,  and  at  length  issued  its  tes- 
timony, declaring  him  to  be  actuated  by  an 
unchristian  spirit,  that  he  had  gone  from  the 
blessed  unity  of  the  peaceable  spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  thereby  separated 
himself  from  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  that  whilst  he  continued  in 
an  unreconciled  and  uncharitable  state,  he 
ought  not  to  preach  or  pray  in  any  of  Friends' 
meetings,  nor  to  be  owned  or  received  as  one 
of  them,  until  he  gave  proof  of  his  unfeigned 
repentance. 

Thus  Friends  treated  him  with  great  for- 
bearance before  the  final  step  was  taken,  in 
declaring  him,  in  relation  to  the  church,  to 
be  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  He 
now  set  up  in  London  a  separate  meeting,  at 
Turner's  Hall,  and  continued  writing  against 
Friends,  who  found  an  able  advocate  in 
Thomas  Ellwood.  Having  for  some  time 
endeavoured  to  court  the  favour  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  and  raised  their  hopes  of  his 
bringing  over  to  their  communion  many  of 
his  late  fellow  members,  in  the  year  1700 
George  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  received  employment  in  his 
new  vocation  as  a  curate. 
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Meanwhile  his  partisans  in  America  fell 
into  contentions  amongst  themselves,  princi- 
pally about  water-baptism,  the  supper,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths.  A  portion  of  the 
most  sincere  in  time  saw  and  deplored  their 
error,  and,  upon  hearty  repentance,  were  re- 
conciled to  Friends,  whilst  others  turned, 
some  to  the  episcopalians,  some  to  the  bap- 
tists, and  a  number  threw  off  all  profession 
of  religion,  so  that  the  separate  meetings 
dwindled,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  the  new 
society  became  extinct. 

After  having  preached  up  and  down  in 
England,  wherever  the  bishops  thought  fit, 
in  1701,  he  was  sent  to  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  &c,  in  the  character  of 
a  missionary,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
in  foreign  part3.  He  appears  to  have  had 
little  success  with  any  class,  and  many  of  the 
baptists,  who  had  formerly  sided  with  him, 
now  looked  upon  him  with  disdain  for  wear- 
ing a  clergyman's  gown. 

In  John  Richardson's  journal  is  contained 
an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  with 
George  atLynn,  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  his 
character  was  fully  exposed  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  day, 
George  attended  Friends'  meeting,  wherein 
John  Richardson  powerfully  preached  the 
gospel,  commencing  with  these  words,  "  In 
that  way  you  call  heresy  do  we  worship  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  that 
are  written  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  both  as 
to  his  godhead  and  manhood,"  which  he 
opened  largely,  the  Lord's  heavenly  baptising 
power  accompanying  his  ministry.  The  peo- 
ple were  attentive  and  well  satisfied,  and 
even  George  professed  to  have  been  refreshed 
in  the  meeting.  They  met  again  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  afterwards  at  Flushing  on  Long 
Island  ;  but  he  gave  Friends  little  trouble,  for 
intelligence  having  reached  the  latter  place, 
that  George  had  by  some  means  obtained  pos- 
session of  fifty  pounds,  a  part  of  a  consider- 
able legacy  left  by  Col.  West  to  poor  Friends 
of  London,  and  it  being  proved  upon  him 
that  he  had  received  that  sum,  and  never  ac- 
counted for  it,  in  wrong  of  the  poor,  he  was 
slighted  by  most  of  the  people  as  well  as 
Friends. 

The  next  year,  Thomas  Story  fell  in  with 
George  at  Shrewsbury,  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  and  a  fellow  missionary  named  Talbot, 
proposed  holding  a  public  controversy  with 
Friends,  and  for  that  purpose  fixed  an  hour, 
which  would  be  about  the  middle  of  their 
usual  time  of  worship;  but  they,  hoping  at 
that  time  to  be  more  profitably  employed,  de- 
clined attending  it. 

Samuel  Bownas  also  met  with  George  at 
Flushing,  and  has  given  in  his  journal  an  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  and  persecution  he  en- 
dured, partly  by  George's  instigation;  he  was 
arbitrarily  detained  in  prison  nearly  twelve 
months.  His  imprisonment  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  inhabitants,  while  George's 
conduct  produced  a  contrary  effect  with  re- 
spect to  him,  and  consequently  he  had  but 
little  success  in  making  proselytes  among 
them. 

After  spending  more  than  a  year  in  these 
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parts,  and  southward  as  far  as  Viiginia,  George 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  obtained  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  the  benefice  of 
Edberton  in  Sussex,  and  there  continued 
publishing  his  invectives  against  his  former 
friends;  but  his  restless  disposition  involved 
him  in  contention  with  his  parishioners.  The 
subject  of  their  disputes  was  the  tithes,  a 
fruitful  source  of  difficulty  wherever  that  un- 
christian mode  of  forcing  a  maintenance  is 
resorted  to.  Not  content  with  the  accustom- 
ed income  of  his  parish,  reported  to  exceed 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  he  would 
sometimes  take  the  tithes  in  kind  ;  sometimes 
let  them  to  others;  trying  every  method  to 
raise  the  income  to  the  utmost,  and  extend- 
ing his  claim  to  the  smallest  articles,  even  to 
the  tenth  of  the  eggs  of  a  single  fowl,  and  a 
like  portion  of  the  garden  roots  of  the  poor- 
est inhabitant,  by  which  he  lost  the  affec- 
tions of  his  hearers,  who  were  quite  disgust- 
ed with  his  meanness  and  his  avarice. 

He  was  afflicted  with  infirmity  and  lame- 
ness for  three  years  before  his  decease,  and 
his  parishioners  manifested  their  want  of  af- 
fectionate feeling,  by  lodging  a  complaint 
against  him  for  neglect  of  duty  ;  for  letting 
the  parsonage  house  go  to  decay  for  want  of 
needful  repairs ;  for  neither  preaching  him- 
self, nor  hiring  a  curate  to  officiate  in  his 
stead.  It  appears  that  he  had  so  far  indalged 
his  propensity  to  contention,  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  upon  good  terms  with  any  ;  and 
many  of  his  neighbours  were  accustomed  to 
say,  they  should  be  glad  if  the  Quakers  would 
take  him  back  again,  so  that  they  might  be 
rid  of  so  turbulent  a  spirit. 

His  decease  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  1714.  There  is  some 
ground  to  hope,  that  near  his  latter  end,  he 
had  some  hours  of  serious  reflection,  wherein 
he  was  sensible  of  the  peaceful  state  he  once 
enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  Friends,  and  felt 
remorse  for  its  loss;  for  paying  a  visit  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  and  a  conversation  arising 
concerning  the  Quakers,  he  owned  before 
several  persons,  "  that  since  he  had  left  them, 
he  had  lost  one  qualification  they  had  amongst 
them,  that  in  their  religious  meetings  they 
could  stop  all  thoughts  which  hindered  their 
devotions,  which  he  very  much  admired  he 
could  never  attain  to  since."  Near  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  was  visited  by  a  Friend,  which 
he  appeared  to  receive  kindly,  and  amongst 
other  remarks,  expressed  himself  to  this  ef- 
fect ;  "  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  Qua- 
ker, for  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been 
well  with  my  soul." 

This  account  of  George  Keith  is  now 
brought  to  a  close.  The  gradations  by  which 
he  fell  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  of  Christian 
fellowship  with  Friends,  until  at  length  he 
became  an  opposer  and  persecutor  of  that 
faith  he  once  preached  and  suffered  for,  have 
been  sufficiently  unfolded  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  A  neglect  of  inward  watchfulness 
and  daily  self-denial,  left  his  mind  exposed  to 
the  darkening  cloud  of  speculative  error,  and 
the  pride  of  a  deceived  heart  prevented  his 
accepting  in  meekness  the  labours  of  love 
extended  for  his  recovery.  Self-exaltation 
and  a  domineering  spirit  was  fostered,  and  at 


length  not  only  Christian  kindness,  but  even 
common  courtesy  was  lost  sight  of,  whilst  a 
persecuting  spirit  bore  sway  within  him. 
What  more  impressive  example  could  be  given 
of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  "  If, 
therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark- 
ness, how  great  is  that  darkness  !"  What  a 
serious  admonition  does  it  furnish  to  attend 
in  humility  of  heart  to  the  apostle's  injunc- 
tion, "  Wherefore,  let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

Whilst  to  the  gifted  members  of  the  church 
this  case  is  fraught  with  solemn  warning, 
those  who  are  exercised  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Zion,  ought  not  to  yield  to  un- 
due discouragement  when  eminent  instru- 
ments fall  from  their  stedfastness,  and  engage 
in  the  unhallowed  work  of  division.  The 
downfall  of  individuals  is  not  the  downfall  of 
the  church.  This  is  founded  on  a  rock.  The 
Lord  can  still  "  send  the  rod  of  his  strength 
out  of  Zion,  and  rule  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies." That  which  man  in  his  own  strength 
has  built,  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  de- 
cay. Let  the  humble,  careful  traveller  be 
encouraged  to  look  to  the  great  head  of 
the  church,  and  endeavour  to  stand  faithful 
to  his  cause,  watching  over  his  own  heart, 
"  lest  at  any  time  the  cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of 
other  things,  entering  in,  choke  the  word, 
and  it  become  unfruitful ;"  "  looking  dili- 
gently lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God, 
lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up,  trou- 
ble" the  church,  "  and  thereby  many  be  de- 
filed." As  this  is  the  daily  concern  of  the 
living  members,  we  may  reverently  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  preserve  a  remnant  to  stand  for 
his  cause  and  testimony,  and  that  in  his  own 
time  he  will  "  comfort  Zion,  he  will  comfort 
all  her  waste  places,  and  he  will  make  her 
wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  ;  joy  and  gladness  shall 
be  found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice 
of  melody." 

Biography  of  Scripture  Characters. 

HEZEKIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

(Concluded  from  page  2460 

Under  the  righteous  government  which  was 
now  established,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  conti 
nued  prosperous  for  many  years.  Hezekiah 
refused  to  remain  tributary  to  the  king  of  As 
syria,  as  his  father  had  been;  and  he  als 
gained  advantages  over  the  Philistines,  th 
constant  enemies  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But 
about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  a  time 
of  trial  was  permitted  to  attend  him,  which 
appears  to  have  shaken  for  a  short  period  the 
wonted  confidence  of  this  pious  monarch  in 
the  protecting  arm  of  the  Almighty.  Senna 
cherib,  the  successor  of  Shalmanezer  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  wishing  to  reduce  Heze- 
kiah once  more  under  his  power,  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army  and  took  possession  of 
the  strong  cities  of  Judah.  Hezekiah  was 
seized  with  fear  at  the  rapidity  of  his  enemy 
conquests,  and  supposed  that  even  Jerusalem 
itself  would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  his  victorious 
arms.  Under  the  influence  of  this  panic,  and 
without  giving  himself  time  for  calm  delibera 
tion,  he  despatched  a  submissive  message  to 


Sennacherib,  expressive  of  his  sorrow  for 
having  offended  him,  and  requesting  him  to 
name  terms  of  peace.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
was  then  encamped  before  Lashish,  an  ancient 
city,  about  twenty-three  miles  southwest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  near  the  western  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  demanded  three  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  o-f  gold. 
The  talent  of  silver  was  equal  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents 
of  our  money;  and  that  of  gold  to  twenty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars and  thirty-three  cents;  so  that  the  amount 
of  his  demand  as  the  price  of  peace  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  silver,  and  seven 
hundred  and  tliirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 
This  sum,  which,  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
would  have  been  considered  as  of  no  great 
moment,  Hezekiah  was  by  no  means  prepar- 
ed to  pay  out  of  the  resources  of  his  treasury. 
He  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  demand, 
without  despoiling  the  temple  of  some  of  that 
very  furniture  with  which  himself  had  enrich- 
ed it.  He  cut  off  the  gold  with  which  the 
doors  had  been  overlaid,  and  took  away,  in- 
deed, all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple, 
to  send  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Sennacherib, 
however,  having  obtained  the  spoil,  refused  to 
grant  the  promised  peace;  but  having  now 
weakened  his  enemy,  he  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  position  he  had  gained,  and 
to  reduce  him  entirely  within  his  power.  He- 
zekiah now  saw  his  treachery,  and  resolved 
to  put  the  capital  city  of  his  kingdom  in  a  pro- 
per state  for  defence.  With  the  advice  of  his 
princes  and  the  brave  men  of  his  court,  he 
stopped  all  the  fountains  which  were  outside 
the  city,  and  "  the  brook  which  ran  through 
the  midst  of  the  land,"  probably  the  brook 
Kedron,  in  order  that  the  besieging  army  on 
their  arrival  might  suffer  from  a  want  of  wa- 
ter. He  repaired  the  wall  and  increased  its 
height,  making  a  second  rampart  outside. 
He  also  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Millo, 
between  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  Jebus, 
and  the  city  of  David  on  Mount  Zion.  There 
was  anciently  a  deep  valley  between  these  two 
places,  which  was  filled  up  by  Solomon,  and 
the  castle  or  tower  of  Millo  built  upon  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Jerusalem 
was  built  upon  four  hills,  viz.  Acra,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city  of  Jebus,  on  the  north- 
west; Zion  on  the  southwest;  Bezetha,  or 
the  new  city,  on  the  northeast;  and  Moriah  on 
the  southeast.  On  this  latter  was  the  temple 
of  Solomon  erected;  and  at  the  bottom  of  its 
precipitous  cliffs  ran  the  brook  Kedron,  in  a 
deep  and  rocky  dell,  over  which  was  built  in 
process  of  time,  a  strong  stone  bridge.  The 
whole  site,  indeed,  of  Jerusalem,  might  be 
considered  as  one  mountain  or  limestone  rock, 
with  steep  ascents  on  every  side  except  the 
north,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  valley,  again 
encompassed  with  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 

Sennacherib  sent  three  of  his  officers,  Tar- 
tan, Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeh,  with  a  great 
army,  to  besiege  Hezekiah,  while  he  remain- 
ed with  a  considerable  force  still  before  La- 
chish.  Rabshakeh  was  a  man  of  very  fluent 
speech,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers,  to 
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have  been  a  renegade  Jew,  in  the  service  of 
Assyria.  With  more  probability  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  captive  na 
tion  of  Israel,  many  of  whom  bore  an  invete' 
rate  hatred  to  their  brethren  of  Judah.  These 
Assyrians  came  up  and  fixed  themselves  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  wall  of  the  city;  and 
three  of  Ilezekiah's  officers,  Eliakim,  the 
steward,  Shebna,  the  secretary,  and  Joah,  the 
recorder,  came  out  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
say.  Rabshakeh  was  the  chief  speaker,  who 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  discourage  them 
and  their  king  from  offering  any  resistance. 
The  Jewish  officers,  fearing  the  effect  of  what 
he  said  on  the  people  who  were  watching 
them  from  the  wall,  requested  him  to  speak 
in  the  Syrian  language,  which  they  under- 
stood. But  with  malicious  mocking,  Rabsha- 
keh cried  aloud  in  the  Jewish  language,  to 
discourage  all  the  people  from  putting  any 
confidence  in  their  king.  They,  however, 
were  true  in  their  allegiance,  and  answered 
him  not  a  word.  Hezekiah  was  much  trou- 
bled at  hearing  the  threatening  message  sent 
him  by  these  men,  and  despatched  messengers 
to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  to  request  his  prayers 
to  Jehovah  for  the  safety  of  the  city.  The 
prophet  returned  an  encouraging  answer,  de- 
siring the  king  not  to  be  afraid  for  the  words 
which  he  had  heard.  In  the  na'me  of  the  Al- 
mighty he  declared  respecting  this  idolatrous 
monarch,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall 
return  to  his  own  land;  and  I  will  cause  him 
to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land."  This 
prediction  was  soon  accomplished.  Rabsha- 
keh returned  and  found  that  his  master  had 
left  Lachish,  and  was  besieging  Libnah,  a 
town  not  far  distant,  having  in  the  mean  time 
routed  the  forces  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethi- 
opia, who  had  come  out  against  him.  He 
now  sent  forth  other  messengers,  with  a  blas- 
phemous letter  to  Hezekiah,  denying  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  deliver  any  out 
of  his  hand,  and  threatening  Jerusalem  with 
the  same  fate  that  had  befallen  the  other  cities 
against  which  he  had  turned  his  arms.  Heze- 
kiah read  the  letter,  and  immediately  went  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  sp^ad  it  before 
Jehovah,  with  a  pathetic  ami  sublime  suppli- 
cation for  help  in  this  distressed  condition. 
His  prayer  reached  the  ears  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  commis- 
sioned to  send  a  message  to  him,  promising 
the  safety  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  assuring 
him  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  should  not 
be  permitted  to  come  near  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, that  very  night  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  passed  through  the  camp  of  the  Assy- 
rians, and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  army. 
This  messenger  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  simoom,  a  hot  pestilential  wind,  not 
unusual  in  the  eastern  countries,  which  fre- 
quently destroys  vast  numbers  of  men  by  in- 
stantaneous suffocation.  This  would  accord 
with  the  prophet's  declaration,  that  the  Lord 
would  "  send  a  blast  upon  him."  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  nature  of  this  messen- 
ger of  destruction,  it  appears  that  in  one  night 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of  the 
Assyrian  army  were  destroyed.  The  king 
departed  to  Nineveh,  and  was  soon  after  kill- 


ed while  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  one  of 
his  idols,  by  two  of  his  own  sons,  who  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Ararat  or  Armenia.  Heze- 
kiah was  now  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
of  the  Assyrian  power,  and  received  numer- 
ous congratulations  from  his  friends  and 
of  the  neighbouiing  nations.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
severe  illness,  in  which  he  was  warned  to  set 
his  house  in  order  for  a  speedy  dissolution 
He  prayed,  however,  to  the  Lord  most  earn 
estly  for  a  prolongation  of  his  life;  and  Isaiah 
was  commanded  to  promise  him  an  extension 
of  fifteen  years.  By  the  prophet's  direction, 
he  made  use  of  a  poultice  of  figs,  which  ef- 
fected a  complete  and  speedy  cure,  so  that  in 
three  days  he  was  able  to  go  up  into  the  tem 
pie  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
restoration.  A  remarkable  circumstance  con 
nected  with  his  recovery  was  the  prediction 
in  order  to  confirm  him  in  the  truth  of  what 
Isaiah  promised,  that  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  should  retreat  ten  degrees;  which 
retrocession  actually  took  place,  as  foretold  by 
the  prophet. 

On  his  recovery,  the  king  was  congratulated 
by  a  letter  and  presents  from  Merodach 
dan,  the  king  of  Babylon,  a  circumstance 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  estimation  in 
which  this  virtuous  prince  was  held  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Hezekiah,  however 
on  this  occasion,  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
weakness  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart.  He 
was  flattered  by  the  attentions  shown  to  him 
by  so  great  a  monarch,  and  imprudently  in 
troduced  the  ambassadors  to  a  view  of  all  the 
treasures  of  his  palace  and  the  temple.  Isaiah 
received  a  divine  intimation  of  this  act  of  the 
king,  and  going  to  the  palace  asked  him,  who 
those  men  were,  and  what  they  said.  The 
king  replied,  that  they  came  from  a  far  coun- 
try— from  Babyloo.  "  What  have  they  seen 
in  thine  house/"  asked  the  prophet.  Heze- 
kiah acknowledged  that  he  had  shown  them 
all  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom,  and  received 
n  reply  the  prophetic  declaration,  that  the 
days  should  come  in  which  all  these  treasures 
f  which  he  had  made  so  great  a  boast,  should 
be  carried  away  to  Babylon.  For  his  conso- 
lation, however,  as  he  had  not  erred  through 
perverseness  nor  turned   away  from  the  Lord 

llingly,  it  was  promised  that  his  own  days 
should  be  blest  with  peace.  How  he  spent 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  we  have 

particular  account;  but  from  one  circum- 
stance mentioned,  we  may  conclude,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  he  employed 
himself  in  improving  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  perhaps  in  consolidating  the  prosperity 
which  he  had  been  so  eminently  instrumental 
in  introducing.  He  is  said  to  have  brought 
water  into  the  city,  by  constructing  a  conduit, 
and  turning  the  upper  fountain  of  Gihon,  by  a 

bterraneous  course,  into  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  David.  There  is  still  a  large  square 
cistern  in  the  ravine  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
mentioned  by  the  traveller,  Dr.  Richardson, 
as  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa  Gate.  It 
is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long, 
and  one  hundred  broad,  and  appears  to  be  the 
lower  pool  of  Gihon.  Nearly  a  mile  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  this,  is  another  pool,  called  also 


the  pool  of  Gihon,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  upper  pool.  It  is  a  very  large  basin,  cut 
down  apparently  about  ten  feet  into  the  rock, 
and  having  a  way  down  to  it  by  steps.  There 
is  a  canal  from  the  pool  to  the  city,  which  is 
uncovered  part  of  the  way,  and,  it  is  said, 
goes  to  the  pool  in  the  streets  near  the  holy 
sepulchre.  This  canal  is  most  probably  the 
"  conduit"  mentioned  as  being  constructed  by 
King  Hezekiah. 

After  a  reign  of  about  twenty-nine  years, 
the  period  at  length  arrived  when  this  excellent 
king  was  to  exchange  his  earthly  crown  for 
one  of  enduring  glory.  "  He  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  chief  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David.  And  all 
Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  did 
him  honour  at  his  death."  He  was  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
so  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-four. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain. 

It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  meet  with  se- 
veral specimens  of  Spanish  poetry  recently  in 
"The  Friend,"  derived  from  a  neat  little 
volume  translated  by  our  accomplished  coun- 
tryman, Professor  Longfellow,  of  Bowdoin 
college.  This  small  collection  is  preceded  by 
an  introductory  essay  by  the  translator,  on  the 
Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain,  which 
is  in  itself  a  delightful  literary  treat,  exhibiting 
great  delicacy  of  fancy  and  taste,  combined 
with  unusual  purity  and  elegance  in  style. 
The  following  quotation  is  given  as  an  exem- 
plification: 

"  Thus  far  have  I  spoken  of  the  devotional 
poetry  of  Spain  as  modified  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Considered 
apart  from  the  dogmas  of  a  creed,  and  as  the 
expression  of  those  pure  and  elevated  feelings 
of  religion,  which  are  not  the  prerogative  of 
any  one  sect  or  denomination,  but  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  all,  it  possesses  strong  claims 
to  our  admiration  and  praise.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  any  modern  tongue  so  beautiful,  as 
some  of  its  finest  passages.  The  thought 
springs  heavenward  from  the  soul, — the  lan- 
guage comes  burning  from  the  lip.  The  ima- 
gination of  the  poet  seems  spiritualised;  with 
nothing  of  earth  and  all  of  heaven; — a  hea- 
ven, like  that  of  his  own  native  clime,  without 
a  cloud,  or  a  vapour  of  earth,  to  obscure  its 
brightness.  His  voice,  speaking  the  harmo- 
nious accents  of  that  noble  tongue,  seems  to 
flow  from  the  lips  of  an  angel, — melodious  to 
the  ear,  and  to  the  internal  sense,— breathing 
those 


Some  of  the  sonnets  of  Francisco  de  Al- 
dana,  a  writer  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  conceptions,  and  the  harmony  of  his  verse, 
are  illustrations  of  this  remark.  In  what 
glowing  language  he  describes  the  aspirations 
of  the  soul  for  its  paternal  heaven, — its  celes- 
tial home  ! — how  beautifully  portrays  in  a  few 
lines  the  strong  desire,  the  ardent  longing  of 
the  exiled  and  imprisoned  spirit,  to  wing  its 
flight  away  and  be  at  rest '.     The  strain  bears 
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our  thoughts  upwards  with  it; — it  transports 
us  to  the  heavenly  country;— it  whispers  to 
the  soul,  higher,  immortal  spirit ! — higher  ' 


was  corruption  in  the  church, — foul,  shameful 
corruption  ;  and  now  also  hypocrisy  may 
scourge  itself  in  feigned  repentance,  and  anv 


The   most  prevailing    characteristics    of  bition  hide  its  face  beneath  a  hood;  yet  all  is 


Spanish  devotional  poetry  are  warmth  of  ima- 
gination, and  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling. 
The  conception  is  always  striking  and  original, 
and  when  not  degraded  by  dogmas,  and  the 
poor,  puerile  conceits  arising  from  them,  beau- 
tiful and  sublime.  This  results  from  the  frame 
and  temperament  of  the  mind,  and  is  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  Spanish  poets,  not 
only  in  this  department  of  song,  but  in  all  the 
others.  The  very  ardour  of  imagination, 
which,  exercised  upon  minor  themes,  leads 
them  into  extravagance  and  hyperbole,  when 
left  to  act  in  a  higher  and  wider  sphere,  con- 
ducts them  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. 
When  imagination  spreads  its  wings  in  the 
bright  regions  of  devotional  song, — in  the  pure 
empyrean, — judgment  should  direct  its  course, 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  its  soaring  too  high. 
The  heavenly  land  still  lies  beyond  its  utmost 
flight.  There  are  heights  it  cannot  reach; 
there  are  fields  of  air,  which  tire  its  wing 
there  is  a  splendour  which  dazzles  its  vision;— 
for  there  is  a  glory,  '  which  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

"  But  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
devotional  poets  of  Spain  is  their  sincerity. 
Most  of  them  were  ecclesiastics, — men  who 
had,  in  sober  truth,  renounced  the  realities  of 
this  life  for  the  hopes  and  promises  of  an 
other.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  who 
take  holy  orders  are  saints;  but  we  should  be 
still  farther  from  believing  that  all  are  hypo- 
crites. It  would  be  even  more  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  none  are  sincere  in  their  professions, 
-  than  that  all  are.  Besides,  with  whatever 
feelings  a  man  may  enter  the  monastic  life, 
there  is  something  in  its  discipline  and  priva- 
tions, which  has  a  tendency  to  wean  the  mind 
from  earth, — and  to  fix  it  upon  heaven.  Doubt- 
less many  have  seemingly  renounced  the  world 
from  motives  of  worldly  aggrandisement;  and 
others  have  renounced  it,  because  it  has  re- 
nounced them.  The  former  have  carried  with 
them  to  the  cloister  their  earthly  ambilion,  and 
the  latter  their  dark  misanthropy;  and  though 
many  have  daily  kissed  the  cross,  and  yet 
grown  hoary  in  iniquity,  and  shrived  their 
souls  that  they  might  sin  more  gaily  on,— yet 
solitude  works  miracles  in  the  heart,  and  many 
who  enter  the  cloister  from  worldly  motives, 
find  it  a  school  wherein  the  soul  may  be  train- 
ed to  more  holy  purposes  and  desires.  There 
is  not  half  the  corruption  and  hypocrisy  within 
the  convent's  walls,  that  the  church  bears  the 
shame  of  hiding  in  its  bosom.  Hermits  may 
be  holy  men,  though  knaves  have  sometimes 
been  hermits.  Were  they  all  hypocrites,  who 
of  old  for  their  soul's  sake  exposed  their  naked 
bodies  to  the  burning  sun  of  Syria?  Were 
they,  who  wandered  houseless  in  the  solitudes 
of  Engaddi?  Were  they,  who  dwelt  beneath 
the  palm-trees  by  the  Red  Sea  ? — Oh,  no  ! 
They  were  ignorant, — they  were  deluded, — 
they  were  fanatic, — but  they  were  not  hypo- 
crjtes, — if  there  be  any  sincerily  in  human 
professions  and  human  actions, — they  were  not 
hypocrites.     During   the   middle  ages,  there 


not  therefore  rottenness  that  wears  a  cowl ! 
Many  a  pure  spirit,  through  heavenly-minded- 
ness,  and  an  ardent,  though  mistaken  zeal, 
has  fled  from  the  temptations  of  the  world  to 
seek  in  solitude  and  self-communion,  a  closer 
walk  with  God.  And  not  in  vain.  They  have 
found  the  peace  they  sought.  They  have  felt, 
indeed,  what  many  profess  to  feel,  but  do  not 
fee]) — that  they  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
here,  travellers  who  are  bound  for  their  home 
in  a  far  country.  It  is  this  feeling  which  we 
speak  of  as  giving  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  de- 
votional poetry  of  Spain.  We  compare  its 
spirit  with  the  spirit  which  its  authors  have 
exhibited  in  their  lives.  They  speak  of  having 
given  up  the  world,  and  it  is  no  poetical  hy- 
perbole;— they  speak  of  longing  to  be  free 
from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  that  they  may 
commence  their  conversation  in  heaven,  and 
we  feel  that  they  had  already  begun  it  in  lives 
of  penitence,  meditation,  and  prayer." 

The  principal  poem  in  the  collection  is  by 
Don  Jorge  Manrique,  "  who,  in  the  language 
of  his  historian,  '  in  an  elegant  ode,  full  of 
poetic  beauties,  and  the  rich  embellishments 
of  genius  and  high  moral  reflections,  mourned 
the  death  of  his  father  as  with  a  funeral  hymn.' 
This  praise  is  not  exaggerated.  The  poem  is 
a  model  in  its  kind.  Its  conception  is  solemn 
and  beautiful;  and  in  accordance  with  it  the 
style  moves  on, — calm,  dignified,  and  majes- 


In  a.  former  volume  of  "  The  Friend"  was 
inserted  several  stanzas  from  this  poem.  The 
subjoined,  with  the  alteration  of  a  word  or 
two,  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  purpose,  are 
the  closing  stanzas  of  tli<>  same,  and  seem 
sweetly  in  harmony  with  the  holy  serenity  and 
chastened  joy  of  the  redeemed  spirit  about 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality:— 

«  0  death,  no  more,  no  more  delay; 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away, 

And  be  at  rest ; 
The  will  of  heaven  my  will  shall  bo, — 
I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 

To  God's  behest. 
My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 
No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh  ; 
The  wish,  on  earth  to  linger  still, 
Were  vain,  when  't  is  God's  sovereign  will 

That  we  shall  die. 

"  O  Thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  mako 

Thy  homo  on  earth ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 

By  mortal  birth, — 
And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here, 
Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear, 

So  patiently  ; 
By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own, 

O  pardon  me !" 

As  thus  the  dying  Christian  prayed, 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 

Upon  his  mind, 
Encircled  by  his  family, 
Watched  by  affection's  gentle  eye, 

So  soft  and  kind, 


His  soul  to  Him,  who  gavo  it,  rose ; — 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest ! 
And  though  the  good  man's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


Easy  method  of  giving  greater  strength  and  firmness 
to  thread,  network,  cordage,  and  coarse  cloth. — The 
lixivium  of  oak  bark  has  been  employed  for  scarcely 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  tanner,  and  yet 
"  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  If  thread, 
cords,  nets,  coarse  linen,  &c,  be  steeped  in  it,  they 
acquire  greater  firmness  and  durability.  Fishermen 
have  long  resorted  to  this.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to 
spoil  than  skins,  and  yet  this  preserves  them.  It  is 
the  same  with  hempen  and  iinen  cloth.  They  contain 
much  gummy  and  resinous  matter,  which,  with  tan- 
nin, forms  an  envelope  and  thus  adds  to  their  dura- 
bility. Linen  ought  not  to  sleep  more  than  eight  or 
ten  days  in  this  solution  :  it  acquires  a  very  brown 
colour.  When  this  colour  fades  the  operation  may 
be  repeated. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  nets  and  cordage  is 
the  following :  dissolve  two  pounds  of  Flemish  glue 
in  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  dip  the  nels,&c.  into  this 
solution  and  then  steep  them  in  a  strong  solution  of 
oak  or  chestnut  bark, — the  tannin  combines  with  the 
gelatine,  and  forms,  between  the  fibres  of  the  hemp, 
a  solid  network  which  adds  great  strength  to  the 
cords.  Any  bark  which  contains  tannin  may  be  em- 
ployed in  making  a  decoction ;  so  bones,  parings  of 
skin,  remains  of  fish,  &c,  and  generally  all  sub- 
stances containing  gelatine  may  be  used  in  making  a 
gelatinous  solution.  Fishermen,  who  often  throw 
ay  on  the  shore  gelatinous  fish,  may  use  thorn  for 
this  purpose. — Jour,  des  Connais.  Usuelles. 

Cheap  mode  by  whiclifarmers  and  others  may  manu- 
facture charcoal. — Provide  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast 
iron  back  log  for  the  fire  place,  not  so  long  but  that 
it  may  become  heated  throughout  its  length.  One 
end  may  be  permanently  closed  and  the  other  cover- 
ed with  a  cap.  Drill  small  holes  in  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  about  a  line  in  diameter.  Fill  this  back 
with  blocks  of  wood  or  chips,  and  put  on  the  cap. 
en  heated,  the  inflammable  air  and  lar  that  issue 
from  the  holes  will  aid  the  fire.  In  defect  of  a  cast 
iron  log,  a  joint  of  stove  pipe  may  answer  lompora- 
ly.— Ibid. 

A  tried  recipe  for  burns. — Keep  on  hand  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  (four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  hot  wa- 
ter,-) dip  a  cotton  cloth  in  this  solution  and  lay  it 
immediately  on  the  burn.  As  soon  as  it  shall  have 
bscome  hot  or  dry,  replace  it  by  another,  and  thus 
continue  the  express  as  often  as  it  dries,  which  it 
will,  at  first,  do  very  rapidly.  The  pain  immediately 
ceases,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  under  this  treat- 
ment the  wound  will  be  heated,  especially  if  the  so- 
lution be  applied  before  the  blisters  are  formed.  The 
astringent  and  drying  quality  of  the  uliim  completely 
prevents  them.  The  deepest  burns,  those*  causad  by 
boiling  water,  drops  of  melted  metal,  phosphorus, 
gunpowder,  fulminating  powder,  &c,  have  all  been 
cured  by  this  specific. — Ibid. 

Scotish  method  of  preserving  eggs. — Dip  them,  du- 
ring one  or  two  minutes  in  boiling  water.  The  white 
of  tho  egg  then  forms  a  kind  of  membrane,  which 
envelopes  the  interior  and  defends  it  from  the  air. 
This  method  is  preferable  to  the  varnish  proposed  by 
Reaumur. 

Preservation  of  skins. — J.  Stegard,  tanner  at  Ty- 
man,  in  Hungary,  completely  preserves  raw  hides 
from  putrefaction,  and  restores  those  that  are  tainted, 
by  applying  to  them,  with  a  brush,  a  layer  of  pyrolig- 
neous  acid.  They  absorb  it  very  speedily,  and  it  oc- 
casions no  injury  nor  diminution  of  their  value. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEOLOGY    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  259.} 

The  object  in  these  citations  from  the  work 
of  Fairholme  being  to  exhibit  in  the  least  pos- 
sible space  the  course  and  character  of  his 
reasoning,  consequently,  in  what  next  follows, 
embracing  the  2d,  3d,  and  part  of  the  4th 
chapters,  such  portions  as  are  not  positively 
essential  to  our  purpose  are  omitted. 

"  We  how  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  day  of  the  creation,  in  which  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  create,  and  set  in  order,  the 
firmament,  or  atmosphere,  by  which  the  whole 
globe  was  to  be  surrounded. 

*' '  And  God  said,  let  there  be  a  firmament 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters;  and  let  it  divide 
the  waters  from  the  waters:  and  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament,'  (or  upon  the 
earth,)  '  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  firmament,'  (or  in  the  clouds,)  and  it  was 
so.' 

"  Tt  were  as  vain  to  enquire  into  the  mode 
of  the  creation  of  the  atmospheric  firmament, 
or  firm  support,  by  which  the  whole  globe  is 
embraced,  and,  in  a  manner,  hermetically 
sealed,  as  into  that  of  granite,  or  of  water. 
We  have,  therefore,  nothing  left  us,  but  to 
receive  the  fact  as  recorded,  as  this  is  a  part 
of  our  earth  to  which  the  principles  of  crys- 
tallisation will  not  apply,  and  which  the  chaotic 
philosophy  has  not  yet  accounted  for  by  second- 
ary causes.  It  may  be  permitted  to  us,  how- 
ever, to  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
new  earth  at  the  termination  of  the  '  first  day,' 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  fiat  of  the 
second.  We  have  already  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  as  the  '  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing' had  formed  the  '  first  day,'  the  sun  was 
already  created,  although  nothing  more  than 
its  effects  of  light  had  yet  appeared.  The 
power  of  the  sun  must  now,  however,  have 
begun  to  act  by  those  laws,  by  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  regulated;  and  this  power, 
acting  upon  the  earth,  with  its  watery  enve- 
lope, must  have  produced  the  effect  of  a  thick 
fog,  which  was  now  to  be  evaporated,  and 


raised  I  igh  into  the  new  atmosphere,  thus 
dividing  '  the  waters  which  were  under  the 
firmament'  from  the  aqueous  vapours,  which 
were,  from  hence  forward,  to  be  suspended 
1  above,'  (or  in  the  higher  parts  of)  '  the  fir- 
mament."' 

"  On  the  second  day,  then,  of  the  creation, 
this  most  vital  part  of  the  earth's  system  was 
ordained,  and  submitted  to  those  laws  which 
have  ever  since  continued  in  action.  The 
moisture  exhaled  from  the  newly  created  wa- 
ters, by  the  newly  created  sun,  was  elevated 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  still  hid  under 
its  watery  covering,  and  was  suspended  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  firmament,  to  descend 
upon  the  future  dry  land  in  fruitful  showers. 

"  The  sun  itself,  however,  was  not  yet  made 
to  appear  through  the  clouds,  although  its 
light  again  produced  a  second  morning,  which 
with  its  preceding  evening,  formed  '  the  se- 
cond day.' 

"  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
events  which  took  place  on  the  third  day  of 
the  creation,  viz.  '  the  gathering  together  of 
the  waters  unto  one  place,'  and  the  consequent 
ppearance  of  the  '  dry  land.' 

"  '  And  God  said,  let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear;  and  it  was  so.' 

And  this  great  fiat  of  the  Almighty  was  to 
produce  the  first  great  geological  secondary 
formations  which  we  find  upon  the  earth's  sur 
face;  and  as  the  laws  which  were,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  give  rise  to  all  the  other  secondary 
formations,  were  from  this  time  forth  to  come 
into  action,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give 
our  utmost  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
this  great  change  upon  the  surface  of  (he 
earth. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that,  durinj 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  creation,  the 
earth  must  have  presented  to  the  view  (had 
any  human  eye  existed  to  look  upon  it)  a  solid 
globe  of  spheroidal  form,  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  aqueous  fluid,  and  already  revolving 
on  its  axis  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 
We  are  fully  authorised  in  coming  to  this  lat- 
ter conclusion,  from  the  distinct  mention 
ade  in  the  record,  of  the  days,  comprising, 
like  our  present  days,  the  evening  and  the 
morning,  with  the  darkness  and  the  light  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  regular  succession.  The 
sun,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been  made  visibly 
to  appear,  or  to  shine  through  the,  as  yet, 
cloudy  atmosphere;  nor  had  the  moon  yet  be- 
come visible,  fiora  an  additional,  and  yet  more 
nleresting  and  remarkable  reason,  which  of 
tself  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  confirmative 
of  this  view;  and  that  is,  that  supposing  her 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  first  day  of  the  cre- 
tion,  (when  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  whole 


solar  system  started  into  being,)  in  the  relative 
situation  as  to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  which 
she  has  ever  since  held  at  that  period  of  her 
course  when  we  give  her  the  title  of  a  new 
moon,  it  was  not  possible  she  could  have  been 
seen  from  the  earth  '  until  the  third  evetrhjg 
of  her  revolution,  according  to  our  computa- 
tion, which  exactly  answers  to  the  fourth 
evening  of  the  Mosaical  days;  our  computa- 
tion connecting  the  evening  with  the  preceding 
day-light,  but  the  Mosaical  computation  with 
the  succeeding  day-light:'  and  on  this  very 
day,  accordingly,  and  not  till  then,  she  was 
made  to  appear  at  sun-set,  to  rule,  or  lead  on 
the  night,  as  the  sun  was  ordained  to  rule  and 
conduct  the  day. 

"  It  was  now  the  will  of  the  Creator  that 
the  earth  should  no  longer  be  '  invisible'  under 
its  watery  covering  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
command  was  given,  that  '  the  waters  should 
be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,'  that  the 
'  dry  land'  might  appear.  In  considering  this 
great  event,  it  becomes  a  natural  and  fair 
question,  as  it  has  been  left  open  to  us  by  the 
record,  as  to  the  mode  or  means  by  which  it 
must  have  taken  place.  The  well-poised  earth 
had  already  begun  to  revolve  upon  its  axis; 
and  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  of  fluids  had 
consequently  begun  to  act  in  our  system.  By 
these  laws,  it  was  impossible  that  the  waters 
could  have  been  gathered  together  by  accu- 
mulation, or  above  the  general  level,  as  the 
solids  of  the  earth  might  have  been.  We  can, 
therefore,  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  to  which  we  are  also  led  by  various  parts 
of  the  inspired  writings,  viz.  that  God  did 
'  rend  the  depths  by  his  intelligence,'  and  form- 
ed a  depression,  or  hollow,  on  a  part  of  the 
solid  ulobe,  within  which,  by  the  appointed 
laws  of  fluids,  the  '  depths'  were  '  gathered 
together.' 

"  And  here  we  should  naturally  feel  dispos- 
ed, if  the  enquiry  could  be  expected  to  lead 
to  any  satisfactory  result,  to  enquire  how  a 
hollow  could  be  formed  in  so  solid  a  mass  as 
we  must  conceive  the  primitive  earth  to  have 
been.  But,  in  this  enquiry,  we  should  be 
adopting  that  very  hypothetical  reasoning 
which  has  so  often  led  to  error,  and  which  we 
have  already  found  such  reason  to  condemn. 
The  record  is  distinct ;  the  fact  of  water  re- 


qiluinS 


.  hollow  bed  is  undeniable.  The  means 


of  forming  that  bed,  we  may  safely  refer  to 
the  hands  of  Him  who  could  create  the  ocean 
himself  which  it  was  to  contain.* 

"  The  depression,  small  as  it  proves  to  be, 

*  "  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made :  He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created. 

He  hath  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever :  He 
hath  given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  brokeo." — 
Psalm  cilviii. 
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compared    with    (he  diameter  of  the    whole  \sand  or  gravel.     In  either  of  these  new  forms, 
earth,  was  sufficiently  deep  and  extensive  to  they  are  hurried  to  the  great  deep,  and  add 

their  mite  to   that   immense   treasury.     The 
same  currents  in  the  ocean   bring  the  same 


cause  vast  changes  in  the  structure  of  a  great 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.     In  whatever 


mode  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  sunk,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  shores  of  the  newly 
gathered  waters  must  have  been  left  in  a  rough, 
broken,  precipitous  state.  The  descending 
portion  of  the  solid  earth,  which  was  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  new  sea,  must  have  been 
subjected  to  extensive  fracture  and  derange- 
ment, and  must  instantly  have  been  acted 
upon  by  that  continual  movement,  and  circu- 
lation, which  were  then  decreed,  and  have 
ever  since  been  kept  up,  in  the  great  body  of 
the  waters.  The  tides,  and  the  currents,  tin 
unceasing  agents,  would  then  commence  their 
unwearied  labours;  and  the  immense  debris 
of  primitive  rocks,  would,  by  constant  move- 
ment and  friction,  be  reduced  to  the  various 
stages  in  which  they  are  now  often  found. 
From  that  day  forth,  the  vapours  exhaled  from 
the  waters  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  to  be 
converted  into  the  various  meteoric  phenome 
na  with  which  the  firmament  is  charged.  The 
clouds  were  to  descend  upon  the  now  '  dry 
land;'  the  rills,  the  brooks,  the  rivers, 
now  to  begin  their  never  ending  courses,  each 
charged  with  its  load  of  moveable  particles, 
destined  to  be  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  new 
sea.  The  sands,  and  gravels  of  the  new  shores, 
would  then  be  unmixed  with  those  various 
secondary,  or  shelly  substances,  we  now  find 
amongst  them  in  such  abundance.  Their  ap- 
pearance would  then  be  altogether  crystalline 
and  primitive ;  and  the  first  strata  arranged 
by  the  ocean  on  the  granitic  surface  of  the 
sea's  bed,  would  naturally  be  formed  of  such 
substances,  and  without  any  vestige  of  animal 
bodies  which  had  not  been  created;  and  which, 
though  soon  afterwards  '  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly,' could  not,  for  a  long  time,  have  left 
their  shelly  remains  in  the  abundance  we  have 
reason  to  know  they  subsequently  did. 

"  It  requires  but  a  slight  glance  around  us 
to  perceive,  that  by  the  laws  to  which  all 
things  have  been  submitted  by  the  Almighty, 
(to  which  we  generally  give  the  unmeaning 
name  of  the  laws  of  nature,)  matter  is  con- 
stantly assuming  a  different  form.  The  stately 
oak  moulders  into  dust,  and  becomes  food  for 
other  plants.  The  ox  changes  grass  into  flesh; 
his  flesh  passes  at  his  death  into  other  beings, 
who,  in  their  turn,  undergo  the  same  meta- 
morphosis. All  created  beings  move,  without 
ceasing,  from  one  form  to  another.  Man 
himself,  being  laid  in  the  earth,  fertilises  the 
soil:  his  flesh  becomes  food  for  plants,  whicl 
are  eaten  by  animals,  which  man,  in  his  turn, 
devours.  His  Creator  has  announced  to  him 
this  great  truth,  '  For  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return.'     Even  the  most  solid 

portions  of  the  mineral  world  are  not 

ed  from  the  influence  of  these  laws.  The 
primitive  and  solid  granite,  when  acted  upon 
by  cold,  by  heat,  or  by  moisture,  becomes 
slowly,  but  gradually  decomposed.  Its  mi- 
nute parts  become  detached,  and  are  removed 
far  from  their  parent  rock,  by  the  action  of 
the  running  waters.  Frequent  movement  rubs 
off  their  angles;  they  assume  a  new  form ; 
they  are  known  by  a  new  name ;  they  become 


materials,  until  either  the  one  becomes  ex 
pended,  or  the  other  differently  directed.  A 
bed,  or  stratum,  is  formed,  which,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  becomes  hardened  into 
stone.  It  again  assumes  a  new  form,  and  is 
again  known  by  yet  another  name;  it  becomes 
the  free  stone,  or  conglomerate  of  geologists. 
Thus  we  may  trace  the  materials  of  secondary 
formations  to  the  decomposition  of  the  primi- 
tive creations. 

"  The  question  then  occurs,  what  were  the 
primitive  creations  ?  and  were  they  confined 
to  the  small  number  of  rocks  now  considered 
as  such  by  geologists  ?  We  feel  quite  satis- 
fied that  all  the  calcareous  and  secondary  for- 
mations now  known  as  such,  did  not  exist  in 
their  present  form  in  the  beginning;  because 
they  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  01 
vegetables  which  are  often  preserved  in  theii 
most  delicate  parts,  and  which,  consequently 
must  have  been  embedded  at  a  period  when 
these  hard  rocks  were  in  the  state  of  soft  mud 
But  as  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  these 
soft  beds,  must  have  originally  been  furnished 
from  some  primitive  creation;  and  as  a  minute 
examination  of  them  does  not  generally  exhi 
bit  a  crystalline  appearance  such  as  is  supposed 
to  characterise  primitive  rocks,  it  becomes  ( 
highly  important  consideration  whether  ou 
present  ideas  of  primitive  creations  are  suf- 
ficiently extended.  For  example,  what  con- 
clusion do  we  come  to  from  a  minute  exami 
nation  of  the  composition  of  chalk,  which 
forms  so  extensive  a  portion  of  secondary  form 
ations  ?  Its  particles  are  of  the  finest  earthy 
nature,  and  no  appearance  can  be  detected  of 
any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  what  are  con 
sidered  primitive  rocks.  In  the  finer  sorts  of 
clay  we  find  the  same  smooth  earthy  charac- 
ter; and  all  limestone  formations  may  perhaps 
be  included  in  this  remark.  Some  geologists 
have  supposed  that  all  limestone  is  as  much  an 

mal  formation  as  coral.  This  idea  is  pro- 
bably unfounded;  for  if  we  can  trace  the  for- 
mation of  this  extensive  class  of  secondary 
rocks  to  the  bed  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  conclude,  that  all  these 
earthy  formations,  containing  sea  shells,  must 
have  been  gradually  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  finer  particles  of  primitive  decom- 
position. 

"  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  six  days  of  the  creation,  when  the 
earth  had  been  brought  forth,  adorned  with 
'  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,'  that  all 
this  vegetable  world  was  nourished  upon  the 
solid  primitive  rocks,  which  in  the  present  day 

aro  found  to  be  utterly  unfitted  for  vegetation 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  same  Almighty 
Power,  which  could  create  solid  granite, 
gether  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable 
world,  could  not  also  provide  the  proper  soils 
in  which  vegetables  were  to  be  nourished  r 
No.^Thc  idea  would  be  worthy  of  that  phi- 
losophy which  imagines  all  things  to  have  been 
at  first  in  an  imperfect  stale,  and  that  their 
present  order  and  beauty  have  gradually  arisen 


by  the  mere  laws  of  nature.  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  reason,  as  well  as  with  the  histo- 
rical record,  to  conclude,  that  as  vegetables 
of  every  description  were  created  perfect,  there 
must  have  been  a  soil  also  created  at  the  first, 
and  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  this  new  ve- 
getable creation. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  loose  alluvial  soils,  and  of  their  origin, 
has,  in  general,  been  set  aside,  or  overlooked, 
by  geologists ;  and  our  present  soils  are  so 
mixed  up  with  decomposed  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  that  we  cannot,  from  them,  form 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  they  originally  must 
have  been.  But  if  we  deny  that  a  pure  soil 
must  have  existed  from  the  very  first,  we  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  secondary  causes.  We  must, 
in  that  case,  suppose  that  vegetation  began, 
and  gradually  proceeded  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  is  observed  on  the  lava  thrown  out 
by  volcanoes;  which,  for  many  years  after  it 
has  cooled,  remains  solid  and  totally  barren, 
and  which  first  admits  of  only  the  most  mi- 
nute species  of  mosses;  but  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  and  renewal  of  these,  and  by 
the  atmospheric  action  upon  the  lava  itself,  a 
soil  is  gradually  formed,  which  proves  in  the 
end  extremely  fertile. 

"  We  have  before  found  reason,  however, 
to  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  We  have 
found,  with  Newton,  '  that  it  became  Him  who 
created  all  things,  to  set  them  in  order;  and  if 
He  did  so,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  seek  for 
any  other  origin  of  things,  or  to  pretend  that 
they  might  have  arisen,  by  the  mere  laws  of 
nature.' 

"  We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  primitive  soil  for  the  support  of 
a  primitive  vegetation ;  that  that  soil  must  have 
been  loose  and  friable,  as  at  present,  and  sub- 
ject, like  the  present  soils,  to  continual  move- 
ments by  currents;  and  that  it  would,  conse- 
quently, afford  the  materials  for  many  of  the 
secondary  rocks,  which  geologists  cannot 
otherwise  account  for." 

A.  T.  F. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
FRUITS    OF    INFIDELITY. 

There  is  abundant  proof,  that  unbelief  re- 
specting the  truths  of  divine  revelation  will 
be  followed  by  a  train  of  consequences,  de- 
structive of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  entangled  in  its  delusive  snares. 
Should  the  unbeliever  not  even  be  drawn  into 
immorality  or  gross  wickedness,  but  against 
which  he  has  no  security,  he  must,  never- 
theless, be  deprived  of  those  sensations  of 
divine  favour  and  acceptance,  which  solace 
the  weary  soul  in  affliction,  and  furnish  the 
true  Christian  with  a  sure  hope  of  salvation 
and  rest  in  the  arms  of  his  Saviour,  from  all 
the  ills  and  fears  of  time.  And  without  this 
consolation,  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone  affords,  what  a  miserable  creature  is 
man !  He  was  not  made  to  derive  his  enjoy- 
ments from  sensual  indulgence,  and  cannot 
from  that  source  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit.  Created  originally  in  the  image 
of  God,  but  which  was  lost  through  transgres- 
sion, his  employment  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
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regain  that  divine  similitude,  which  constitutes 
his  highest  happiness,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sa notification  ol 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart. 

How  must  the  mind  of  that  man,  who  once 
possessed  a  belief  in  Christ,  but  who  by  yield- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  scepticism,  has  totally  lost 
it,  be  harrowed  up  at  times  with  the  dread  of 
an  awful  future,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  living  without  God  in  the  world,  destitute 
of  all  capacity  to  hope  that  he  shall  ever  see 
his  face  with  joy,  and  hear  the  gladdening  an- 
nunciation, "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
When  he  is  compelled  to  feel  that  there  is  no- 
thing within  his  power,  upon  which  he  can  for 
a  moment  rest  the  least  pleasing  anticipation 
of  the  future,  nothing  that  affords  the  faintest 
ray  of  light  on  the  destination  of  his  immortal 
soul,  what  a  dreary  waste  does  the  state  of  his 
mind  present.  To  relieve  himself  from  this 
cheerless  and  hopeless  prospect,  he  is  impel- 
!ed  onward  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nc 
futurity,  that  he  ceases  to  exist  with  the  ani 
mal  life  of  the  body — or  at  most  it  is  all  un 
certainty,  and  like  other  unbelievers,  he  must 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  After  reaching  this 
stage  of  infidelity,  if  he  can  release  himself 
from  the  fear  of  the  law,  and  the  sentiments 
of  respectable  society  with  which  he  has  min 
gled,  where  are  the  checks  to  unbridled  licen 
tiousness — the  barriers  that  shall  restrain  him 
from  plunging  into  the  darkest  shades  of  de- 
pravity, and  grossest  crime  ?  He  has  laboured 
to  discard,  and  perhaps  has  succeeded  for  a 
time,  in  divesting  himself  of  all  apprehensions 
of  the  future,  and  with  those  salutary  appre- 
hensions, has  lost  the  strongest  inducement  to 
virtue;  those  incentives  to  purity  which  arise 
from  the  Christian  belief  in  a  state  of  endless 
happiness  or  misery  in  another  world,  accord 
ing  to  the  deeds  of  this  life.  But,  notwith 
standing  all  exertion  to  unshackle  his  mind 
from  those  sacred  truths  of  the  gospel  which 
he  once  believed,  deep  compunction  and 
fearful  dread  overtake  him,  and  he  is  dr 
by  the  destroyer  of  souls,  to  doubt,  to  disbe- 
lieve, and  to  deny  that  there  is  any  God.  This 
is  his  last  and  dreadful  hope — that  there  is  no 
future  existence — no  God — and  of  course  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  everlasting  punishment 
where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  Miserable  and  fatal  delusion 
Deism  leads  to  atheism.  Infidelity  has  no 
stopping  point.  None  who  embark  on  its 
dangerous  current  can  foresee  their  destiny 
The  conclusion  that  they  will  go  thus  far,  and 
no  further,  will  avail  nothing  to  secure  them 
Once  launched  into  the  stream,  nothing  can 
snatch  them  from  inevitable  destruction,  but 
an  Almighty  arm;  and  having  denied  and 
jected  Him  who  is  given  for  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
them,  unless  they  should  be  granted  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  that  mercy  which  is  ex- 
tended to  lost  man  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

A  pamphlet  was  published  last  year,  enti 
tied  "An  Address  submitted  to  the  Considera 
tion  of  R.  D.  Owen,  Kneeland,  Houston 
and  others  of  the  infidel  party  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  by  Abner  Cunningham:"  contain 


ing  various  arguments,  marked  with  no  small  in   the  meeting,  with   trembling    limbs,  and 
degree  of  originality,  and  possessed  of  much  I  tears  rolling  over  his  furrowed  cheeks  sprin- 


force,  though  somewhat  quaintly  expressed, 
in  support  of  the  Christian  religion,  together 
with  numerous  facts  which  conclusively  prove 
the  destructive  influences  of  infidelity.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  selected  for  "  The  Friend: 
and  recommended  to  the  serious  reflection  of 
those  who  have  imbibed  the  pernicious  senli 
ment,  that  "  belief  is  no  virtue,  and  unbelief 
no  crime."  Let  them  contemplate  the  degra- 
dation into  which  those  scholars  of  infidelity 
sunk,  and  the  horrible  ends  which  their  prin- 
ciples brought  them  to,  some  of  whom  were 
men  of  talent  and  education.  Let  them  pause 
and  solemnly  consider  the  awful  gulf  which 
awaits  all  those  to  whom  our  Lords  declara- 
tion applies,  "  If"  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he, 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  And  if  ye  die  in 
your  sins,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come." 
There  are  not  a  few,  whose  hearts  were  once 
tender,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  approach  of 
evil,  who  have  fallen  away,  little  by  little, 
until  they  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith,  and 
their  consciences  are  growing  callous,  being 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron.  They  can  now 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  sacred  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  when  once  they  would  have 
shuddered  to  express  themselves  so.  To  the 
sincere,  yet  inexperienced  believer  in  Christ, 
we  would  say,  beware  of  these,  whatever  may 
be  their  exterior,  for  the  poison  of  asps  is 
under  their  tongues,  and  their  words  will  eat 
as  doth  a  canker.  Many  silly  persons  have 
been  led  away  by  them,  and  there  is  at  all 
times  danger  in  the  company  of  the  infidel, 
especially  where  a  show  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy is  assumed  to  conceal  detestable  princi- 
ples, and  to  allure  that  they  may  more  easily 
make  a  prey  of  the  unsuspecting.  For  the 
youth,  we  feel  especially  and  affectionately 
solicitous,  that  they  may  keep  on  their  watch 
where  only  preservation  will  be  found.  Mark 
that  person  and  avoid  him  or  her,  who,  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  throws  a  taunt  or  a  sneer 
at  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 
M. 

After  depicting  in  an  able  manner  some  of 
the  fruits  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
lives  of  its  professors  and  the  opposite  results 
from  a  denial  of  its  heavenly  doctrines,  the 
writer  closes  with  the  following: — 

"  I  will  illustrate  my  sentiment  by  the  fol 
lowing  facts,  which  took  place  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

"  I  knew  a  party,  formed  about  fifty  years 
ago,  in  Orange  county,  and  Smith's  Cove,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  avowed  pu 
pose  of  destroying  Christianity  and  religious 
government.  They  claimed  a  right  to  indulgi 
in  lasciviousness,  and  to  recreate  themselves, 

their  propensities  and  appetites  should  die 


tate.      Those  who 


npoood 


were  my  neighbours;  some  of  them  were  my 
schoolmates.  I  knew  them  well  both  before 
and  after  they  became  members.  I  marked 
their  conduct,  and  saw  and  knew  their  end. 
Their  number  was  about  twenty  men,  and 
some  females.  After  this  association  was 
formed,  I  attended  a  religious  meeting,  at 
which  Daniel  Haviland,  a  Quaker,  was  pre- 
sent, from  the  county  of  Duchess,  who  rose 


kled  on  the  floor,  and  said — ■  I  saw  a  vision 
of  those  who  conspire  against  my  Master! 
Friends,  keep  from  them  !  Keep  your  chil- 
dren from  them  !  I  saw  the  wild  boar  of  the 
forest  making  inroads  upon  them,  and  every 
footstep  marked  with  blood  !  I  shall  think 
strange,  if  they  do  not  die  some  unnatural  and 
bloody  death.'  (Here  the  chairman  interrupt- 
ed me,  and  called  for  an  explanation  of  what 
was  meant  by  natural  or  unnatural  death.)  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  understand  by  a  natural 
and  unnatural  death.  A  natural  death  is  to 
die  of  sickness,  on  a  bed.  An  unnatural 
death  is  to  die  as  they  did ! !  Of  these,  some 
were  shot;  some  hung;  some  drowned;  two 
destroyed  themselves  by  intemperance,  one  of 
whom  was  eaten  by  dogs,  and  the  other  by 
hogs;  one  committed  suicide;  one  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  killed;  and  one  was  struck 
with  an  axe,  and  bled  to  death.  Not  one  of 
the  original  combination  survived  the  term  of 
five  years  from  the  prophesy  of  Haviland.  I 
can  give  you  names  and  particulars  of  the  per- 
sons who  thus  sacrificed  their  lives  and  repu- 
tation to  the  folly,  which  you  call  liberal.  For 
the  sake  of  the  living,  I  will  introduce  the 
initials  of  their  names  only,  except  a  few. 

"  Joshua  Millar  was  a  teacher  of  infidelity, 
and  was  shot  off  a  stolen  horse,  by  Col.  J. 
Woodhull.  N.  Millar,  his  brother,  was  shot 
off  a  log,  while  he  was  playing  at  cards  on 
first  day  morning,  by  Zebid  June,  on  a  scout- 
ing party  for  robbers.  Benjamin  Kelly  was 
shot  off  his  horse  by  a  boy,  the  son  of  the 
murdered,  for  the  murder  of  one  Clarke;  he 
lay  above  ground,  until  the  crows  picked  his 
bones.  J.  Smith  committed  suicide,  by  stab- 
bing himself,  while  lie  was  imprisoned  for 
crime.  W.  Smith  was  shot  by  B.  Thorpe  and 
others,  for  robbery.  S.  J.  betrayed  his  own 
confidential  friend  for  five  dollars;  his  friend 
was  hung,  and  himself  afterwards  was  shot  by 
D.  Lancaster,  said  to  be  an  accident;  I  heard 
the  report  of  the  gun,  and  saw  the  blood.     J. 

A.  was  shot  by  Michael  Coleman,  for  robbing 
Abimel  Young,  in  the  very  act.  J.  V.  was 
shot  by  a  company  of  militia.  J.  D.,  in  one 
of  his  drunken  fits,  laid  out,  and  was  chilled 
to  death.  J.  B.  was  hanged  for  stealing  a 
horse.  T.  M.  was  shot  by  a  continental 
guard,  for  not  coming  to,  when  hailed  by  the 
guard.  C.  Smith  was  hung  for  the  murder  of 
Major  Nathaniel  Strong.  J.  Smith  and  J. 
Vervellen  were  hung  for  robbing  John  Sacket. 

B.  K.  was  hung  for  stealing  clothes.  One 
other  individual  hung  for  murder,  (name  not 
recollected.)  N.  B.  was  drowned,  after  he 
and  J.  B.  had  been  confined  for  stealing  a 
large  ox,  sent  to  General  Washington  as  a 
present,  by  his  friend.  W.  T.  and  W.  H.  were 
drowned.  C.  C.  hung  himself.  T.  F.,  Jr. 
was  shot  by  order  of  a  court  martial,  for  de- 
sertion. A.  S.  was  struck  with  an  axe,  and 
bled  to  death.  F.  S.  fell  from  his'horse,  and 
was  killed.  W.  Clark  drank  himself  to  death; 
he  was  eaten  by  the  hogs,  before  his  bones 
were  found,  and  they  were  known  by  his 
clothing.  He  was  once  a  member  of  respect- 
able standing  in  the  presbyterian  church. 
While  he  remained  with  them,  and  regarded 
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their  rules  and  regulations,  he  was  exemplary, 
industrious,  sober,  and  respectable;  and  not 
until  he  became  an  infidel,  did  he  become  a 
vagabond.  His  bones,  clolhing,  and  jug, 
were  found  in  a  corn-field,  belonging  to  John 
Coffee,  and  they  were  buried  without  a  coffin. 

J.  A ,  Senr.,  died  in  the  woods,  his  rum 

jug  by  his  side.  He  was  not  found  until  a  dog 
brought  home  one  of  his  legs,  which  was  iden- 
tified by  the  stocking;  his  bones  had  been 
picked  by  animals.  J.  H.,  the  last  I  shall 
mention  in  communication  with  that  gang, 
died  in  a  drunken  fit.  Most  of  the  foregoing 
had  but  commenced  their  career  of  folly  and 
degradation,  when  Daniel  Haviland  uttered 
his  prophesy  against  them,  and  said,  '  he  saw 
the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  making  inroads 
upon  them,  and  every  footstep  marked  with 
blood;'  and  most  of  them  were  in  eternity,  in 
less  than  three  years  from  ihat  time;  and  not 
more  than  two  were  spared  to  exceed  ten 
years.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The 
fruits  of  your  sentiments  and  folly  are  seen, 
only  to  be  deplored.  Whenever  and  wherever 
you  gain  an  ascendancy,  fugitives  and  vaga- 
bonds are  multiplied.  The  conduct  of  the  fe- 
males who  associated  with  this  gang,  was  such, 
as  to  illustrate  its  practical  effects  upon  them. 
None  of  them  were  fit  associates  of  decent, 
refined,  and  moral  society. 

"Allow  me  to  exemplify  my  positions  by 
giving  further  proof  of  the  blighting  influence 
of  your  pernicious  doctrines.  Blind  Palmer 
appears  to  have  been  the  pillar  and  pride  of 
your  club.  He  collected  together  a  number, 
who  were  willing  to  hear  and  follow  his  in- 
structions in  the  county  of  Orange,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  They  espoused  the 
cause  and  drank  of  its  consequences.  They 
organised  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  religion,  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Bible  and  all  biblical  influence.  One  of  their 
first  acts  of  folly,  and  deeds  of  darkness,  was 
to  commit  the  sacred  volume  to  the  flames. 
The  objects  of  their  association  seemed  to  be, 
to  blaspheme  against  the  God  op  Heaven;  to 
show  their  contempt  for  his  law,  his  religion, 
and  his  examples;  as  also  to  defile  the  pure 
altars  of  the  Most  High  with  mockery  and 
ridicule.  They  called  their  association  a  Li- 
beral Meeting;  and,  at  one  of  their  cabals,  ad- 
ministered, as  I  was  informed  by  those  present 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, to  cats  and  dogs,  with  all  the  apparent 
solemnity  of  those  who  believe  those  ordi- 
nances to  be  necessary  acts  of  worship  to  him 
who  instituted  them.  Most  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  that  club,  soon  became  vagabonds, 
and  most  of  them  were  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate judgments  of  God,  and  their  days  were 
sealed  by  death.  At  the  meeting  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  they  burnt  the  Bible,  baptised  a 
cat,  took  the  sacrament  and  administered  it  10 
a  dog.  One  of  them,  who  took  the  sacrament 
on  his  way  home,  exclaimed,  '  My  bowels  are 
on  fire,  die  I  must,' — and  die  he  did,  that  same 
night.  Dr.  H.,  one  of  the  same  company,  was 
found  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay  in  his  bed,  thi 
next  morning.  D.  D.,  their  printer,  fell  in  a 
fit  within  three  days  after,  and  died.  Thi 
others  were  drowned  within  a  few  days,  or  a 
short  period  at  most.     D.  M.,  another,  and  a 


well  educated  man,  was  drowned  that  same 
season.     His  remains  were  found  fast  in  the 

the  fowls  of  the  air  had  picked  his  bones 
above,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  ele- 
ment had  picked  his  bones  below  the  ice.  He, 
with  the  last  five  mentioned,  were  in  my  em- 
ployment.    On  seeing  the  fate  of  his  cotempo- 

es,  he  expressed  fearful  apprehensions  of 
his  own  approaching  end.  He  said  he  had 
been  disobedient  to  his  parents,  had  not  fol- 
lowed their  directions,  nor  answered  the  ends 
for  which  they  had  educated  him.  They  had 
designed  him  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  had 
expended  much  on  his  education,  for  that  vo- 
cation. B.  A.  was  a  well  educated  lawyer, 
and  attended  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. He  came  to  his  death  hy  starvation. 
C.  C.  was  also  educated  for  the  bar,  a  man  of 
mind,  superior  to  many,  and  inferior  to  few  of 
his  time.  He,  by  want,  hunger,  and  filth,  was 
thrown  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  a  martyr 
to  his  own  folly.  S.  C.  hung  himself.  J.  B, 
went  to  the  state's  prison  for  perjury.  J.  M. 
state's  prison  for  house-breaking.  J.  G.,  state's 
prison  for  stealing  a  horse.  J.  L.  was  whipped, 
and  banished  for  stealing  grain.  J.  H.,  whip- 
ped and  banished  for  stealing  a  watch.  D.  D. 
was  hired  to  shoot  a  man  for  ten  dollars,  and 
was  hung.  G.  C,  state's  prison  for  stealing 
a  horse.  The  fate  of  C.  G.  I  have  before  stated. 
J.  M.,  state's  prison  for  forgery.  S.  flogged 
and  banished,  for  stealing  a  horse.  J.  N.  and 
his  son,  stale's  prison  for  stealing  cattle.  The 
father  was  for  five,  and  the  son  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  The  son  is,  at  this  day,  the  most 
respectable  man  belonging  to  your  company. 
He  is  industrious,  and,  I  believe,  makes  ar 
honest  living;  though  he  yet  remains  a  public 
advocate  for  your  cause.  H.  S.  absconded 
from  the  state,  for  taking  a  false  oath.  S.  B, 
sent  to  state's  prison,  on  conviction  for  man 
slaughter;  and,  since  his  discharge,  has  taken 
a  false  oath,  to  my  knowledge.  He  w 
among  the  earliest  and  most  active  advocates 
of  blind  Palmer.  S.  came  to  his  death  by 
taking  laudanum.  M.,  a  school-teacher,  and 
of  the  same  club,  was  sent  to  the  state's  prison 
for  embezzlement.  J.  M.,  a  brewer,  took  a 
false  oath.  It  was  proved  to  be  fake,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court.  D.  W.  took  a  false 
oath,  supported  by  several  of  his  party.  J 
knew  it  to  be  false,  and  so  decided  the  court. 
R.  J.,  one  of  your  party,  was  hung  for  shoot- 
ing a  woman.  F.,  an  advocate  for  the  same 
doctrines,  attempted  suicide,  by  cutting  his 
own  throat.  Dr.  C.  C.  B.  was  disowned  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  for  having  become  a 
proselyte  to  Frances  Wright.  To  my  know 
ledge  he  read  a  letter  falsely  twice  before  arbi 
trators,  and  was  delected.  Indeed,  few  can 
be  found  of  your  whole  clan,  who  do  not  de 
grade  themselves  to  the  most  brutal  and  bloody 

acts    of    barbarism,    and    Oetullie    public    Illli- 

sances,  fugitives,  and  vagabonds — a  disgrace 
to  themselves,  and  a  curse  to  (he  world." 

[Here  he  gives  cases  of  incest  and  debaueh 
ery  which  are  unfit  for  the  pages  of  "The 
Friend."] 

"  I  have  followed  up  this  subject,  and  given 
the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  prac 
tical  effects  of  infidelity.  I  have  shown  it  to 
be   the   opening  of   the  very   flood-gates   of 


iniquity,  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
priety, a  disgrace  to  the  intellect  of  man,  and 
a  curse  to  the  world.  These  examples  are  all 
within  my  own  knowledge,  and  not  from  hear- 
say. My  eyes  have  seen,  and  my  ears  have 
heard,  all  that  I  have  here  related.  I  know 
the  facts. 

"lam  now  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  I  can- 
not expect  to  remain  long  upon  earth-.  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  be  called  to  my  last  account.  The 
foregoing  may  be  considered  among  my  last, 
perhaps  rny  dying  acts;  and  my  humble  desire 
is,  that  they  may  be  the  cause  of  breaking 
down  the  delusive  hopes  of  those,  who,  in  un- 
guarded moments,  have  yielded  to  the  folly 
and  delusion  of  darkness,  bigotry,  and  super- 
stition; that  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  purity, 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified;  and 
that  a  fallen  world  may  be  brought  under  its 
peaceful  and  benign  influence." 


I  do  not  know  that  the  annexed  energetic 
stanzas  have  been  inserted  in  "  The  Friend;" 
with  the  editor's  permission,  should  like  to  see 
them  there.  a  header. 


by 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 
Here  the  evil  and  the  just ; 
Hero  the  youthful  and  the  old; 
Here  the  fearful  and  the  bold  ; 
Here  the  matron  and  the  maid, 
In  one  silent  bed  are  laid  ; 
Here  the  vassal  and  the  king 
Side  by  side  lie  withering; 
Here  the  sword  and  sceptre  rust; 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  !'* 

Age  on  age  shall  roll  along, 

O'er  this  pale  and  mighty  throng; 

Those  that  wept  them,  those  that  weep. 

All  shall  with  these  sleepers  sleep, 

Brothers,  sisters  of  the  worm  ; 

Summer's  sun,  or  winter's  storm, 

Song  of  peace,  or  battle's  roar, 

Ne'er  shall  break  their  slumbers  more  ; 

Death  shall  keep  his  sullen  trust: 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!" 

Bot  a  day  is  coming  fast, 
Earth,  thy  mightiest  and  thy  last ! 
It  shall  come  in  fear  and  wonder, 
Heralded  by  trump  and  thunder; 
It  shall  come  in  strife  and  toil ; 
It  shall  come  in  blood  and  spoil. 
It  shall  come  in  empire's  groans; 
Burning  temples,  trampled  thrones  ; 
Then,  Ambition,  rue  thy  lust! 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  \n 

Then  shall  eome  the  judgment  sign  ; 
In  the  East  the  King  shall  shine. 
Flashing  from  Heaven's  golden  gate, 
Thousands,  thousands  round  his  slate; 
Spirits  with  the  crown  and  plume; 
Tremble,  then,  thou  solemn  tomb  ! 
Heaven  shall  open  in  our  sight; 
Earth  be  turned  to  iiving  light ; 
King-Vin  of  the  ransomed  Just! 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  !?* 

Then  thy  mount,  Jerusalem, 
Shall  be  gorgeous  as  a  gem  ; 
Then  shall  in  the  desert  riso, 
Frails  of  more  than  Paradise ; 
And  the  earth  again  be  trod. 
One  great  garden  of  her  God  t 
Till  are  dried  the  martyr's  tears. 
Through  a  thousand  glorious  years; 
Now  in  hope  of  him  we  trust. 
"  Earlh  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust '." 


Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Association 

of  Friends  in  America,  read  at  the  annual 

meeting  held  on  the  ecening  of  the  twenty  first 

of  Fourth  month,  1834. 

The  return  of  the  stated  period,  for  the 
annua!  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  calls  upon  the  Board  of 
Managers  to  submit  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  this  interesting  concern. 

The  edition  of  2000  Bibles  with  references, 
which  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  has  been  completed,  beside 
which  1000  copies  of  the  school  Bible  have 
been  printed,  and  an  edition  of  2000  Testa- 
ments is  now  in  press.  The  whole  number 
printed  by  the  managers  is  8:250  reference 
Bibles,  2000  school  Bibles,  and  8000  Testa- 
ments, including  those  now  in  progress. 
The  stock  on  hand  consists  of  1033  school 
Bibles,  of  which  336  are  bound,  and  the 
remainder  in  sheets,  565  reference  Bibles 
bound,  and  3119  in  sheets,  and  685  Testa- 
ments. 

During  the  year,  89  school  Bibles,  831  re- 
ference Bibles,  and  1661  Testaments  have 
been  disposed  of,  as  follows  :  to  an  auxiliary 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  yearly 
meeting,  20  Bibles  and  48  Testaments  ;  New 
York  yearly  meeting,  147  Bibles  and  280 
Testaments ;  Philadelphia,  165  Bibles  and 
181  Testaments ;  North  Carolina,  60  Bibles 
and  60  Testaments;  Ohio,  60  Bibles  and 
188  Testaments;  and  25  Bibles  and  385  Tes- 
taments within  Indiana  yearly  meeting  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  477  Bibles  and  1142  Testaments 
to  auxiliaries. 

There  has  been  received  from  auxiliary  as- 
sociations in  the  same  period,  the  sum  of 
$1204  23^,  of  which  $60  is  from  New  Eng- 
land, §266  69  from  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  yearly  meeting,  $452  87  from  Phila- 
delphia, $69  50  from  North  Carolina,  $157 
87  from  Ohio,  and  $197  30  from  Indiana; 
making  a  total  of  $7235  10  derived  from  this 
source,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bible 
Association.  By  the  twelfth  article  of  our 
constitution  the  auxiliaries  are  entitled  to  a 
return  of  the  full  amount  of  their  payments, 
if  demanded  within  the  current  year,  in  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  encouiage 
the  formation  of  such  associations,  and  to 
promote  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Most  of  those  already  formed  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  con- 
sequently the  funds  of  the  parent  association 
have  received  but  little  accession  from  the 
amount  paid  in  by  the  auxiliaries. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
our  treasurer,  it  appears  that  he  has  received 
during  the  year  ending  fourth  month  third,  in 
donations  and  contributions  $4859  31,  from 
annual  subscribers  $249  91,  from  Friends  in 
England,  to  pay  for  Bibles  and  Testaments 
sent  to  auxiliaries  $1557  45,  for  Bibles  and 
Testaments  sold  to  contributors  and  other 
persons  $1068  97s,  and  from  auxiliary  as- 
sociations $1204  23J,  making  a  total  of 
$10,583  58.  His  payments  in  the  same  time 
amount  to  $9163  70,  viz:  for  monies  borrow- 
ed  on  interest  $2115,  to  the  fund  for  pur- 
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chasing  the  depository  $3923  80,  for  agent': 
salary,  stationary,  printing,  binding,  paper 
and  incidental  expenses  $3119  90,  leaving! 
balance  in  his  hands  of  $1419  88. 

The  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Appletree 
alley,  amounted  at  the  time  of  the  last  re 
port  to  $1858  96,  since  which  it  has  been 
increased  by  the  surplus  of  rents,  interest 
and  the  payment  of  twenty  cents  per  copy  on 
Bibles  issued  from  the  depository  $865  82, 
and  by  money  received  for  subscriptions 
$3500,  making  its  present  total  $6224  78,  of 
which  $6100  is  placed  at  interest  on  good 
security,  and  $124  78  is  in  cash. 

William  Salter  having  ceased  to  serve  the 
association  as  its  agent,  the  managers  have 
appointed  George  W.  Taylor,  of  Burlington 
N.  J.  to  succeed  him  in  that  station,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  on  his  duties  the  first 
instant. 

The  subject  of  forming  a  biblical  library 
for  the  use  of  the  association,  to  contain  an 
cient  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  copies 
of  those  printed  in  various  languages  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  and  by  booksellers;  also 
ancient  and  modern  works  illustrating  bibl 
cal  literature,  has  for  some  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  managers.  A  book  case  has 
been  provided  and  placed  at  the  depository 
for  the  reception  of  such  works,  and  a  num 
ber  have  already  been  presented  by  the  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  managers  hope  that 
further  donations  will  be  made  for  this  inter- 
esting object. 

In  directing  their  attention  to  some  mode 
by  which  the  more  extensive  circulation  of 
our  Bibles  might  be  promoted,  and  a  greate 
interest  awakened  in  the  concerns  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  managers  have  believed  that 
the  services  of  one  or  more  suitably  qualified 
Friends,  who  should  act  as  travelling  agents 
visit  the  different  sections  of  our  country, 
explain  and  enforce  the  objects  which  we 
have  in  view,  encourage  the  establishment  of 
auxiliaries,  and  endeavour  to  search  out  and 
supply  deficiencies,  would  be  highly  bene 
ficial.  Although  the  expense  of  such  an  un 
dertaking  and  some  other  causes  have  hither 
to  deterred  them  from  making  the  attempt 
yet  they  are  still  of  the  judgment  that  if  the 
requisite  funds,  and  properly  qualified  per- 
sons for  the  purpose,  could  be  obtained,  im- 
portant benefits  might  result  from  the  mea- 
sure. 

Exertions  have  also  been  made  by  the  ma- 
nagers to  increase  the  sales  of  our  Bibles  and 
Testaments  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  principal  booksellers  in  the  large 
cities  ;  but  the  great  number  of  inferior  and 
cheap  editions  thrown  into  the  market,  ren- 
ders the  demand  very  limited. 

Since  their  last  report  the  managers  have 
received  official  notice  of  the  formation  of 
three  auxiliary  associations,  viz:  Cornwall 
and  Duanesburg  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  Alum  creek  in  Ohio.  The  whole  num- 
ber is  now  thirty-two,  viz  :  one  in  New  Eng- 
land yearly  meeting,  seven  in  New  York, 
seven  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Virginia,  four 
in  North  Carolina,  six  in  Ohio,  and  six  in 
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Indiana.  From  twenty-six  of  these,  reports 
have  come  to  hand  ;  and  the  facts  which  are 
unfolded  in  some  of  them,  show  that  perse- 
vering exertions  are  still  requisite  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation was  formed. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
auxiliaries,  and  to  supply  them  at  once  with 
the  means  of  gratuitous  distribution,  the 
managers  have  agreed  to  present  each  new 
association,  with  ten  copies  of  the  reference 
Bible. 

The  important  position  which  these  asso- 
ciations occupy  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Society,  renders  it  peculiarly  desirable  that 
their  number  should  be  increased,  and  that 
greater  energy  and  activity  should  be  infused 
into  their  operations.  They  constitute  the 
executive  department  of  the  institution  ;  and 
if  they  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties, the  whole  of  our  operations  must  neces- 
sarily languish.  The  parent  association  does 
not  profess  to  seek  out  those  who  are  desti- 
tute of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  to  supply 
their  wants.  Its  province  is  to  prepare  and 
furnish  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  auxiliaries 
at  the  lowest  price  for  which  they  can  be  af- 
forded, and  it  belongs  to  these  to  perform  the 
interesting  and  Christian  duty  of  handing 
them  to  persons  who,  from  indigence  or  other 
causes,  are  not  duly  supplied.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  with  whatever  zeal  or  industry 
the  managers  may  discharge  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  them,  the  great  objects  for  which 
we  associated  can  never  be  attained  while 
apathy  and  indifference  paralyse  the  exertions 
of  the  auxiliaries.  We  would  affectionately, 
but  most  earnestly  press  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  Friends,  because  we 
fear  that  unless  a  lively  and  fervent  concern 
for  the  distribution  and  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  more  generally  diffused  and  che- 
rished among  our  members,  the  benefits 
which  the  association  is  calculated  to  impart 
must  be  lost  to  a  large  portion  of  our  religious 
Society. 

In  comparing  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past  year,  the  managers  observe 
with  great  regret  that  the  amount  received 
from  the  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  Bibles  distributed,  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished. If  this  diminution  arose  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  not  objects  requiring  our 
aid,  we  should  rather  rejoice  at  it :  but  we 
eannot  avoid  the  fear  that  it  is  indicative  of 
a  declension  in  the  interest  which  has  hither- 
to been  felt  in  this  woik  of  Christian  charity. 
We  entreat  those  who  may  feel  that  this  is 
their  case,  to  consider  seriously  what  are  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  a  result.  Is 
your  love  for  the  brethren,  and  for  the  cause 
of  truth  waxing  cold?  Or  has  the  love  of 
the  world  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  its  con- 
cerns so  engrossed  your  attention,  as  to  leave 
you  little  time  or  inclination  to  devote  your- 
selves to  higher  and  nobler  objects?  From 
whatever  cause  an  indifference  to  this  sub- 
ject may  arise,  it  certainly  argues  a  state  of 
mind  unfavourable  to  individual  advance- 
ment in  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  and 
nimical  to  the  prosperity  of  our  religious 
Society. 
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The  reports  received  from  the  auxiliary- 
associations  furnish  ample  evidence  that 
there  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  Bibles 
among  Friends,  and  that  in  many  places  the 
ability  to  procure  them  is  also  wanting. 

One  auxiliary  states  that  "  four  families 
and  23  individuals  are  entirely  destitute  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures — that  three  individuals 
have  the  New,  but  not  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  of  189  children  attending  Friends' 
schools,  99  are  entirely  without  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  39  in  possession  of  the  New 
Testament  only." 

Another  report  says,  "  Five  families  of 
Friends  within  our  limits  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  three  have  the 
New  Testament  and  not  the  Old,  and  many 
others  have  but  inferior  copies;  21  adult 
members  of  our  Society  do  not  own  a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  10  have  the  New  Testament 
only,  and  eight  scholars  are  without  Bibles  or 
Testaments." 

Another  remarks,  "  Ten  families  destitute 
of  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  others 
very  poorly  supplied."  It  further  states,  there 
are  within  its  limits  1600  members  of  all 
ages  ;  and  that  the  number  of  Bibles,  "  such 
as  they  are,  now  owned  by  Friends,"  is  esti- 
mated by  them  at  five  hundred  copies. 

By  another  we  are  informed,  that  although 
they  are  not  aware  of  any  family  of  Friends 
which  does  not  possess  one  copy  of  the  Bible, 
yet,  in  many  instances,  large  families  have 
only  one,  and  that  a  small  one — and  that  not 
more  than  half  the  families  have  a  large  fa- 
mily Bible — and  that  300  members  capable 
of  reading  are  entirely  destitute. 

In  another  report  it  is  stated  that  Friends' 
families  have  generally  been  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  some  are 
furnished  only  with  a  small  school  Bible,  and 
that  there  are  300  individuals  within  the  limits 
of  the  auxiliary  capable  of  reading,  who  have 
not  a  copy. 

From  another  we  learn,  that  "  although  the 
families  have  generally  been  supplied  with  a 
Bible,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  branches  of 
such  families,  capable  of  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  do  not  own  a  copy  thereof." 

From  another  report  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Three  families  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  are 
yet  many  families  within  our  limits  who  are 
furnished  only  with  a  small  Bible,  though 
the  number  has  considerably  diminished  dur- 
ing the  three  last  years;  and  as  ability  is  af- 
forded it  is  believed  it  will  still  continue  to 
diminish.  We  trust  that  a  desire  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  to  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  invaluable  contents,  is  be- 
coming more  apparent,  and  notwithstanding 
there  is  yet  too  great  remissness  with  many 
in  these  respects,  yet  upon  the  whole  there 
has  been  an  improvement,  and  we  hope  will 
continue  to  be,  affording  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  the  la- 
bour." 

This  report  further  states  that  although  not 
prepared  to  give  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers capable  of  reading,  who  are  destitute  of 
the  Bible,  yet  they  are  informed  of  60  adults 
and  55  children  in  this  situation. 
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By  another  auxiliary  it  is  stated,  that  27 
families  and  150  individuals  are  not  supplied 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Another  auxiliary  says,  "  There  are  17  fa- 
milies entirely  destitute,  and  many  of  those 
who  are  supplied  have  only  small  and  indis 
tinct  copies,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of 
members  who  can  read  that  are  not  furnished 
with  the  Old  or  New  Testament." 

Another  informs  that  the  number  of  school 
children  who  are  without  Bibles  or  Testa- 
ments is  100  or  more. 

The  report  of  another  auxiliary  informs: 
that  "  although  there  are  no  families  of 
Friends  destitute  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  yet 
they  are  far  short  of  being  supplied  according 
to  the  Society's  views — our  means  for  sup 
plying  are  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
Friends,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  ascertained 
the  number  of  members  within  our  limits 
capable  of  reading  that  are  not  supplied  wilh 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  it  must  be  very  con 
siderable." 

Another  observes  that  they  are  not  inform 
ed  of  the  number  of  Friends  capable  of  read 
ing,  who  are  destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
"  but  without  doubt  it  would  be  large,  several 
hundreds." 

In  answer  to  a  query  contained  in  acircular 
issued  by  the  corresponding  committee,  near- 
ly all  these  associations  state  that  the  funds  at 
their  command  are  not  adequate  to  the  supply 
of  Friends  within  theii  respective  limits.  It 
is  proper  to  remark  that  several  of  them  are 
situated  in  populous  neighbourhoods,  where 
Friends  have  been  settled  for  many  years,  and 
auxiliaries  have  been  in  operation  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  many  Bibles  distributed. 
They  embrace,  moreover,  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  Society  on  this  continent,  and  of  course 
exhibit  only  a  partial  view  of  the  deficiencies 
which  exist  within  our  borders.  Some  of  the 
reports  are  acknowledged  to  be  imperfect, 
owing  in  part  to  the  remote  situation  of  the 
members  from  each  other,  and  the  fair  con- 
clusion is,  that  if  similar  returns  could  be 
obtained  from  places  where  no  auxiliaries 
have  yet  been  formed,  a  still  greater  deficien- 
cy would  be  exhibited  to  our  view. 

Partial,  however,  as  they  are,  they  dis- 
close a  painful  and  humiliating  state  of  things. 
Within  the  limits  of  nine  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, it  appears  that  there  are  72  families, 
and  more  than  1667  adult  members  and  301 
children,  capable  of  reading,  not  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  beside 
a  very  large  number  of  families  who  have 
only  one  copy  of  a  small  and  indistinct  school 
Bible.  From  the  peculiar  location  of  several 
of  the  auxiliaries  which  have  not  forwarded 
any  reports  this  year,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  their  wants  are  still  greater,  and  when 
we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  settlers  in 
the  western  states,  the  number  of  new  fami- 
lies which,  every  year,  branch  off  from  the 
older  ones,  and  the  youth  who  are  growing 
up  to  years  of  religious  understanding,  we 
shall  perceive  that,  although  much  has  been 
done  toward  removing  the  painful  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  association 
was  first  established,  yet  much  more  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.     We  have  engag- 


ed, as  we  think  from  motives  of  religious 
duty  and  Christian  love,  in  an  undertaking 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  objects,  involving 
the  most  important  consequences  to  our  fel- 
low members,  requiiing  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  long,  untiring  perseve- 
rance, for  the  attainment  of  its  great  and 
good  ends. 

And  is  it  a  time  to  relax  in  our  efforts  ;  to 
grow  languid  and  careless  in  the  concern, 
when  we  have  but  just  begun  to  perceive  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  we  design  and  hope 
to  remedy  ?  Shall  we  suffer  the  comforl3 
which  wealth  pours  around  our  path,  our  do- 
mestic ease  and  enjoyment,  the  abundant  fa- 
cilities for  religious  and  moral  improvement 

which  attend  our  favoured  lot,  or  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  our  worldly  concerns,  to  engross 
our  attention,  and  lull  us  into  indifference 
respecting  the  wants  and  privations  which 
press  upon  our  distant  brethren  1  For  what 
purpose  are  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Creator 
bestowed  upon  us,  but  to  be  used  for  his 
glory,  and  in  promoting  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  our  fellow  men  ?  And  to 
what  more  worthy  or  important  object  can  we 
devote  a  portion  of  them,  than  that  which 
now  so  imperiously  demands  our  aid  1  Shall 
we  permit  hundreds  of  the  rising  generation, 
to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  future  support 
of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  and  institu- 
tions of  our  religious  Society,  to  grow  up  to 
manhood,  without  a  copy  of  the  sacred  re- 
cords ;  deprived  of  those  advantages  which 
flow  from  the  daily  private  perusal  of  their 
precious  pages,  and  in  a  great  degree  stran- 
gers to  the  consolations  and  aids  which,  under 
the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  afford  the  sincere  Christian  in  his  pil- 
grimage through  time  1 

Let  us  pause,  before  we  answer  these  im- 
portant questions,  and  ponder  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  standing — let  us  reflect  on  the 
declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Where 
much  is  given,  much  is  required" — on  the 
justice  and  benevolence  of  that  Being  who 
has  made  our  condition  to  differ  from  that  of 
our  brethren,  and  on  the  solemn  reckoning 
which  must  one  day  be  made,  for  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  time,  our  talents,  and  the  tem- 
poral possessions  entrusted  to  our  care. 

If  we  suffer  these  consideiations  to  have 
their  due  weight,  they  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  powerful  influence  on  our  conduct — to 
awaken  the  strongest  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, and  impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
obligations  which  rest  upon  us.  The  finest 
strains  of  eloquence,  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ments would  be  lost  upon  that  man,  who  can 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  facts  such  as  have 
been  drawn  from  the  reports,  and  not  feel 
himself  impelled  by  motives  of  philanthropy, 
and  of  religious  duty,  to  exert  himself  in  so 
noble  a  cause — a  cause  which  affects,  not  the 
physical  wants,  but  the  moral  well-being  of 
our  brethren  and  sisters,  united  to  us  by  the 
endearing  ties  of  a  common  faith,  and  a  wor- 
ship offered  on  the  same  spiritual  altars. 

In  a  society  founded  on  the  principle  of 
fraternal  association,  and  for  purposes  of  mu- 
tual edification  and  comfort,  whose  members 
are   bound   by  the   strongest   obligations  to 


cherish  those  feelings  of  sympathy  and  love 
which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  inspires,  and 
to  promote  each  other's  welfare,  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual, — the  bare  knowledge  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  depicted,  is 
all  that  can  be  necessary  to  arouse  them  to 
vigorous  exertion.  The  mind  that  appreciates 
as  it  ought  the  nature  of  the  sacred  volume 
— that  reads  with  delight  and  profit  the  im- 
portant truths  which  are  spread  over  its  pages, 
and  draws  from  it  those  lessons  of  practical 
benevolence  with  which  it  is  fraught,  cannot 
sit  down  at  ease,  while  conscious  that  hun- 
dreds of  its  fellow  men,  members  of  the  same 
family  and  household  of  faith,  are  deprived 
of  this  choicest  outward  blessing.  It  will 
pursue  the  subject  with  a  zeal  that  will  not 
grow  cool,  and  with  an  industry  that  does  not 
weary,  until  the  Bible  shall  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  destitute  member*  of 
our  favoured  community. 

When  the  object  for  which  our  aid  is  soli- 
cited is  not  within  our  immediate  view,  and 
the  wants  complained  of  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  we  are  in 
danger  of  adopting  the  idea  that  the  case  is 
not  so  urgent  as  is  represented,  and  of  yield- 
ing our  aid  with  a  reluctant  and  sparing  hand. 
But  the  very  fact  that  neither  we  nor  our 
neighbours  feel  the  privation,  that  easy  access 
is  granted  us  to  that  of  which  others  are  de- 
prived, ought  to  warm  our  hearts  with  grati- 
tude to  the  author  of  all  our  blessings,  and 
prompt  us,  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  to 
lend  our  assistance  in  satisfying  the  wants  of 
those  less  favourably  circumstanced. 

We  fear  that  some,  after  having  co-operat- 
ed with  the  association  so  far  as  to  obtain  a 
supply  for  the  few  destitute  persons  situated 
immediately  around  them,  have  relinquished 
their  interest  and  their  efforts  in  the  under- 
taking, when  this  object  was  attained,  re- 
gardless of  the  wants  of  more  distant  mem- 
bers. The  mind  must  be  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Christian  charity,  whose 
motives  to  benevolent  exertion  centre  in  it- 
self, or  are  restricted  within  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  its  own  vicinity.  That  heavenly 
principle  elevates  and  expands  the  human 
heart — teaches  it  to  view  every  man  as  a 
brother,  and  every  clime  as  our  country;  that 
wherever  there  exists  a  moral  or  physical 
want  which  it  can  supply,  or  a  pang  which  it 
can  mitigate,  thither  we  should  send  our 
cheerful  aids,  and  while  it  thus  diffuses  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  all  who  come  within  its 
benign  influence,  and  lessens  the  sum  of  want 
and  suffering,  it  pours  a  rich  return  into  the 
bosom  of  its  possessor,  in  the  peace  and  joy 
which  it  breathes  there. 

We  feel  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  association  and  to  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  Bible  among  the  members  of 
society,  that  a  more  lively  and  fervent  zeal 
should  be  awakened,  and  that  the  auxiliaries 
should  feel  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  concern  in  which  we  are  engaged.  On 
them  and  their  efforts,  its  success  or  failure 
must  mainly  depend,  and  on  them  will  also 
devolve  the  responsibility  of  the  issue.  It  is 
not  merely  the  gift  of  a  small  portion  of 
earthly  treasure  that  we  ask— money  will  be 
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of  little  use  in  the  cause,  if  there  are  not 
persons  willing  to  search  out  the  destitute, 
and  catry  the  Bible  to  their  dwellings.  We 
solicit  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  your  time, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  influence  which  every 
man,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  possesses 
over  those  around  him.  Endeavour  to  awaken 
among  your  neighbours  and  friends,  a  reli- 
gious concern  on  this  interesting  subject ;  set 
before  them  the  destitute  situation  of  many 
of  our  brethren  ;  let  it  be  the  frequent  theme 
of  your  meditation  and  converse,  and  enforce 
these  wholesome  admonitions  by  the  prevail- 
ing influence  of  example.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  join  an  auxiliary  association,  because  an 
attention  to  its  duties  will  occasionally  call 
you  away  from  business — the  satisfaction  re- 
sulting from  endeavouring  to  discharge  a 
Christian  duty,  will  amply  repay  the  sacrifice. 
We  would  entreat  those  who  have  already 
become  members  of  auxiliaries,  not  to  grow 
weary  in  well-doing,  or  yield  to  discourage- 
ment, because  few  may  be  willing  to  take 
part  in  the  labour, — rather  let  this  incite  you 
to  greater  diligence,  if  happily  your  example 
and  precept  may  be  the  means  of  dispelling 
the  indifference  and  neglect  which  they 
evince. 

We  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the 
divine  blessing  has  rested  on  the  labours  of 
the  association,  and  that  as  we  persevere  in 
an  humble  and  earnest  endeavour  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  our 
labour  of  lave  will  not  be  lost.  Already  have 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  the  concern  be- 
gun to  manifest  themselves,  in  a  growing 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  doctrines, 
and  precepts,  and  history  of  thp.  sacred  vo- 
lume, and  to  walk  in  conformity  with  the 
self-denying  life  which  it  prescribes.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  aptly  styled  "  the 
charter  of  our  religion" — to  them  we  appeal 
for  the  rectitude  of  the  principles  we  profess, 
and  whatever  elaborate  treatises  may  be  writ- 
ten to  explain  them,  their  authority  must  ul- 
timately rest  on  the  fact  that  they  are  recorded 
there.  Under  the  illumination  and  guidance 
of  that  Holy  Spirit  from  whence  they  proceed- 
ed, and  which  is  the  sure  interpreter  of  their 
inspired  pages,  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
they  will  be  the  blessed  means  of  imbuing 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  with  a  love 
of  religion  and  an  increasing  attachment  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  When  we  consider 
how  intimately  our  own  highest  interests,  the 
welfare  of  our  posterity,  and  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  principles  in  the  world,  are  connect- 
ed with  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  no  labour  is  too  arduous,  no  sacrifice 
too  costly  to  make  in  its  behalf. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  order  of  the  Ma- 
nagers. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Ath  mo.  16*ft,  1834. 


The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown,  will  meet  in  Philadel 
phia,  on  sixth  day,  the  13th  of  6th  month,  at 
three  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimbkr,  Clerk 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Guide  to  the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  London — Printed: 
Philadelphia — Reprinted.  For  sale  by  Na- 
than Kite,  50  North  Fourth  street;  Uriah 
Hunt,  19  North  Third  street;  Mahlon  Day, 
New  York;  Wm.  C.  Taber,  New  Bedford. 
Price  6J  cents — $3  per  hundred. 

The  little  tract,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed, 
is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  most 
estimable  minister  of  our  Society  in  England, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  general 
use  as  well  in  the  schools  under  care  of 
Friends,  as  in  private  families.  It  consists  of 
a  short  introduction,  "a  Proposition  for  the 
Examination  of  Young  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  "  The  Lock  and  Key,"  and  a 
lection  of  references  to  "  Passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  testify  of  Jesus  Christ 
explained  by  others  in  the  New  Testament." 
The  whole  forms  a  very  useful  and  entirely 
unexceptionable  introduction  to  a  course  of 
scriptural  instruction.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  more  general  study 
of  the  Bible  has  been  the  want  of  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
pursued.  The  scriptures  are  probably  as  much 
read  by  Friends  as  by  their  fellow  Christians 
of  any  other  denomination.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  not  studied  less.  The  study 
of  scripture  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  associ- 
ated with  ideas  of  tedious  commentaries,  and 
all  the  wearisome  display  of  learning,  dealing 
in  far-brought  traditions,  and  leaving  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity  to  rest  upon 
the  construction  of  a  word.  Very  different 
from  all  this  is  the  course  of  study  recom- 
mended by  the  author  of  the  "  Guide."  It 
makes  the  Bible  explain  itself,  the  commenta- 
tors are  the  inspired  writers  ;  and  while  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  possess  himself  of  the 
treasures  which  it  contains,  he  is  taught  that 
his  dependence  must  be  "  entirely  placed  on 
the  Lord  and  on  the  work  of  his  Spirit." 

It  would  seem,  that  all  attempts  to  commu- 
nicate religious  instruction  must  be  based  upon 
Scripture — that  as  the  Bible  is  the  great  out- 
ward rule  of  faith  and  practice,  some  degree 
of  familiarity  with  its  sacred  pages  ought  to 
precede  the  attempt  to  enforce  any  particular 
views  of  its  doctrines.  To  the  instructers  of 
youth,  then,  this  little  tract  commends  itself  as 
a  useful  guide  in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
sponsible duties — and  to  all,  the  facts  mention- 
ed in  the  introduction,  which  we  subjoin,  as 
well  as  the  "Proposition,"  must  furnish  en- 
couragement to  promote  a  study  which  is 
found  so  happily  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

"  Timothy  was  commended  by  an  apostle, 
because,  from  a  child,  he  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  And 
it  is  3urely  the  indispensable  duly  of  parents 
and  schoolmasters  not  only  to  accustom  their 
children  or  pupils  to  the  reading  and  hearing 
of  the  best  of  all  books,  but  to  train  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  it.  In  order  to  this  end, 
their  own  faculties  must  be  excited  to  action  : 
they  must  be  taught  to  search  the  scriptures 
for  themselves. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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and 
ate  to 


iect.  was  engaged,  about  ten  years  ago 
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1    v      .  i.„p  nuWic  school'  and  although  the  out  and  explain  the  most  important .types 


who  could  read  the  Bible  had  been  providec 
with  a  copy  of  it,  he  left  with  them  the  propo- 
sition which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  present 
little  tract,  and  promised  to  come  again  to 
them,  after  a  certain  period,  in  order  to 
examine  them  on  the  plan  marked  out 
in  it.  The  result  was,  in  a  high  degree, 
satisfactory.  The  children,  who  understood 
that  they  would  be  rewarded  according  to 
their  proficiency,  (provided  their  conduct 
should  correspond  with  their  knowledge,)  set 
themselves  assiduously  to  work,  applying  to 
this  purpose  parts  of  their  play  hours,  and 
much  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  the  second  examination  took 
place;  and  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  face 
of  the  school  was  changed.  The  children  had 
obtained  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
scripture;  and  it  was  the  united  testimony  of 


THE    FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  31,  1834. 


their  teachers,  that  their  conduct  and  general 
demeanour  was  in  consequence  much  im- 
proved. Indeed  a  blessing  seemed  to  have 
rested,  in  connection  with  this  Christian  un- 
dertaking, both  on  the  pupils  and  on  their  in- 
structors. The  same  system  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  school  alluded  to,  up  to  the 
present  period;  and,  after  so  long  experience, 
the  value  of  the  tree  has  been  amply  evinced 
by  the  abundance  of  its  fruit. 

« It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  children  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  tu- 
tors, each  of  whom  superintends  during  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a 
class  for  scripture  instruction;  and  they  are  in 
the  almost  daily  habit,  after  the  scriptures 
have  been  read  to  the  children,  of  questioning 
them  on  that  which  they  have  heard. 

«  The  same  plan  has  been  since  introduced 
into  many  other  schools,  with  good  effect;  and 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  families  of  children 
educated  at  home.  May  all  who  have  the 
care  of  children  be  diligent  in  communicating 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth— and 
thus  sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  As 
their  dependence  is  entirely  placed  on  the 
Lobd,  and  on  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  may  safely  expect 
his  blessing,  and  that  the  harvest  will,  in 
time,  be  abundant. 

"  Proposition  for  the  Examination  of  Young 

Persons  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  pupils  are  expected  to  be  acquainted, 

«  I.   With  the  Books  of  the  Bible.— They 

must  be  able  to  stale  the  order  of  these  books; 

their  principal  contents,  and  the  names  of  their 

authors,  if  known ;  and  they  must  be  able  to 

repeat  some  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

"  II.  With  the  History  of  the  Bible.— They 
must  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
most  interesting  and  important  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  from  the  history  of  the 
creation  to  that  of  the  apostles:  and  they  must 
be  able  to  explain  in  what  respects  they  dis- 
play the  providence  of  God,  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked. 


New  Testament,  in  which  some  of  the  types 
and  prophecies  are  so  applied  by  our  Lord 
himself,  or  by  his  disciples. 

"  IV.   With  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible. — 
They   must  be  able  to   point  out   the   most 
striking  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  which  prove  or 
elucidate  the   love,   power,  wisdom,  justice, 
moral  government,  and  omnipresence  of  the 
Almighty;  the  fall,  and  natural  corruption  of 
man ;   the  Divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  redemption  which  He  wrought  for  us. 
"1.    In  dying  for  our  sins; 
"  2.    In  saving  us  from  sin,  thus  procuring 
for  us  eternal  life— the  offices  and  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  dispensations — the  one,  legal, 
typical,  and  administered  by  priests  on  earth; 
the  other,  spiritual,  and  administered  by  our 
great  High  Priest  in  heaven;  the  existence  of 
a  future  state  of  happiness  or  misery;  the  fi 
judgment  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ;  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit 


We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
memorandum,  relative  to  the  late  Virginia 
Yearly  Meeting:— 

"  The  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  which  closed 
on  the  21st  instant, 
the  borders  of  North 


for  the   present   season,  on 


1.  Humility  and  contrition  of  mind. 

2.  Faith. 

3.  Charity  or  love. 

4.  Meekness,  forbearance,  and   forgive 


"5.  Purity  of  heart. 

"6.  Watchfulness. 

"  7.   Prayer. 

«  8.  Honesty,  integrity,  and  truth. 

»  9.  Patience,  and  willingness  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake. 

"  10.  Temperance. 

"11.   Subjection  to  human  authorities. 

"  12.  The  sacrifice  of  our  natural  inclina- 
tions, the  taking  up  of  our  cross,  and  the  de- 
dication of  ourselves  to  God." 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done 
to-day !  says  a  proverb,  not  less  wise  than  old. 

Negligence  and  procrastination,  in  all  sorts 
of  business,  are  of  most  ruinous  tendency. 

Did  the  husbandman  put  off  his  spring's 
work  till  summer,  the  fall  would  see  him  in 
poverty,  and  winter  in  starvation. 

So  the  parent,  who  neglects  to  sow,  in  the 
infancy  of  his  children,  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  will  ordinarily  witness  their  grace- 
less youth,  and  wretched  manhood. 

So  the  young  person,  who  does  not  season- 
ably set  himself  about  establishing  solid  and 
useful  habits  of  thought  and  action, — and  who 
does  not  resolutely  pursue  the  path  which  Pro- 
vidence points  out  to  him,  is  likely  to  be  un- 
comfortable to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  burden 
some  to  his  neighbours. 

So  he,  who  toils  for  wealth — so  he,  who 
would  secure  reputation — so  he,  who  seek; 
for  glory  and  honour,  immortal  and  everlast 
ing,  should  set  out  immediately. 

"  Bo  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer!" 


was  held  at  Somerton, 

Carolina,  and  has  been  a  favoured  season 
wherein  Friends  were  enabled  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  Society  with  much  unanimity  and 
brotherly  concord.  There  were  in  attendance 
committees  from  the  yearly  meetings  of  Balti- 
more and  North  Carolina;  these,  with  visiters 
from  several  other  yearly  meetings,  both  in 
the  committee  and  general  capacity,  on  the 
subject  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  united  with  Friends  there  in  the 
judgment,  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  where- 
in such  a  step  could  be  advisedly  taken;  and 
Friends  were  afresh  excited  to  greater  dili- 
gence and  renewal  of  covenants, — to  a  more 
full  dedication  of  heart  in  pressing  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  under  the  covering 
of  which  the  meeting  concluded,  to  assemble 
next  year  at  Cedar  creek.  The  meeting  was 
larger  than  has  been  held  for  many  years. 

The  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  which  we 
have  inserted  at  length  in  the  present  number, 
is  fraught  with  matter  relative  to  the  state  and 
progress  of  that  excellent  institution,  worthy 
the  special  consideration  of  Friends  generally. 
It  is  satisfactory  to-observe  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  auxiliary  associations,  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  hear  of  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  within  every  quarterly  meeting  in  America, 
as  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  concern 
greatly  depends  upon  the  aid  derived  from  this 
source.  The  plan  suggested  for  rendering 
available  to  the  work  the  lively  zeal  of  women 
Friends,  it  is  hoped  will  attract  their  attention. 
The  business  of  ascertaining  and  supplying 
individual  wants  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
seems  peculiarly  within  their  province. 


The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of  a 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathemati- 
cal school— also,  a  well  qualified  female  teach- 
er for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical  schools— 
apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch  street. 

6  mo.  31,   1834. 


Died,  in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
5th  of  4th  mo.  last,  aged  eighteen  years,  Mary  T. 
Bowen,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Fri 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Lucretia  Bn 
patient  suffering  duri 
years'  conti 


en.     Her 

an  illuessof  more  than  two 
uance,  and  her  humble  trust  in  tho  me- 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  have  left  a  consoling 
evidence  that  she  has  been  removed  from  this  world, 
to  be  made  a  partaker  of  "  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble and  undefiled,  and  that  fadelh  not  away." 

The  above  notice  has  been  accidentally  delayed. 

Died,  at   Somerton,  while   in   attendance  at  the 

yearly  meeting   there,  Thomas   Ladd,  an   esteemed 

member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Ho  was  slightly  indisposed  on  first  day.  the  18th  in- 

e  Th   m  de     <*»nt.  and   deceased  on  second  day  following.     His 

The  Friend,"  in   place   of  Thomas   Ladd,  de"  |  comp',amti  inflammalion  of  the  bowels. 


Agent  appointed. 
Amos  Ladd,  of  "Richmond,  Va^is  appointed  agent 
of 
ceased 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

A  volume  has  been  published  in  Boston  the 
present  year,  entitled  "  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  and  Tour  through  England, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  extracts 
from  his  religious  papers.  Compiled  from  the 
manuscripts  of  the  late  Henry  B.  M'Lellan." 

It  appears  from  the  memoirs  and  the  includ- 
ed extracts,  which  constitute  a  considerable 
and  instructive  portion  of  the  book,  that  the 
author  of  the  journal  possessed  talents  and 
acquirements  of  a  superior  order,  from  which, 
and  the  Burly  and  decided  religious  bent  of  his 
mind,  his  friends  formed  high  expectations  of 
his  future  usefulness.  After  a  preparatory 
course  of  study  at  the  Latin  school  in  Boston, 
he  entered  Harvard  university,  in  1825,  and 
subsequently  studied  two  years  at  Andover. 
In  the  autumn  of  1831,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  course 
of  lectures  there,  during  the  following  winter. 
In  the  spring,  he  visited  the  continent,  and 
travelled  through  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  returning  again  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  Scotland,  where  he  passed  an- 
other winter.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  and  in  about 
three  months  after,  died  of  a  typhus  fever  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  looking 
through  the  volume,  we  have  been  induced  to 
select  a  few  passages  for  "  The  Friend."  The 
first  we  shall  offer  relates  to  his  landing  at 
Liverpool,  and  to  the  objects  which  there  pre- 
sented to  his  view.  We  acknowledge  that  we 
were  unprepared  for  such  an  exhibition  as  ap- 
pears in  some  of  the  details  respecting  this 
the  greatest  commercial  mart,  after  London 
in  England.,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 

After  a  voyage  of  twenty  days  our  ship 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Mersey.  The  green 
fields  on  either  side  were  those  of  our  ancient 
father-land.  A  few  white  and  compact  vil- 
lages were  scattered  along  the  shores.  Here 
and  there  mansions  embowered  in  trees,  and 
with  lawns  and  gravel-walks  before  them,  with 


one  or  two  church  steeples,  peeping  up  above 
the  thick  foliage,  gave  a  picturesque  beauty 
to  the  scene.  Green  hedges  of  hawthorn 
supplied  the  place  of  our  wooden  fences  and 
stone  walls)  the  fields  were  not  planted  with 
apple  orchards  as  thickly  as  in  our  own  land, 
but  the  regular  furrows  with  which  nearly  the 
whole  landscape  was  sketched  over,  indicated 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  undulations 
were  soft,  and  if  therefore  less  striking  than 
the  steep  hill  sides,  retired  valleys,  and  melt- 
ing lines  of  beauty  which  distinguish  our 
scenery,  they  at  least  communicated  a  spirit 
of  unity  and  studied  proportion  to  the  whole 
view. 

The  scene  would  have  been  much  easier 
penciled  than  those  usually  found  in  the  vici- 
nity of  our  cities;  because  where  there  were 
villages  the  houses  are  not  merely  clustered 
together,  but  stood  side  by  side  in  undeviating 
lines,  and  instead  of  our  lovely  white  cots  and 
villas,  a  few  prominent  mansions  reigned  over 
the  whole  scene.  We  were  near  enough  to 
one  of  these  to  see  a  servant  in  livery  leading 
up  a  pair  of  saddle  horses,  on  which  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  mounted  and  rode  gracefully  off', 
until  we  lost  sight  of  them  behind  a  grove  of 
trees.  "  I  declare,"  said  a  fellow-countryman 
on  board,  "  that  lady  wears  her  husband's  hat 
capitally."  And  I  afterwards  remarked  that 
this  was  the  usual  head-dress  of  ladies  when 
on  horseback.  It  was  singular  to  my  eyes, 
but  it  certainly  had  an  air  of  security. 

The  day  was  delicious.  A  few  while  clouds 
only  floated  over  the  blue  sky,  casting  their 
flying  shade  over  the  green  fields  and  bright 
water.  It  seemed  to  lend  a  sweeter  loveliness 
to  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  this  transparent 
air  there  was  a  dense  cloud.  It  rose  up  amongst 
a  forest  of  masts,  lines  of  houses,  turrets,  and 
steeples;  it  was  the  smoke,  which  like  an  evil 
spirit,  hangs  day  and  night  over  the  great  city 
of  Liverpool. 

A  little  black  steamer  now  came  briskly  up 
to  us.  It  was  a  custom-house  boat.  It  re- 
ceived our  letters  and  also  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  running 
rapidly  by  the  docks,  whose  massive  walls  of 
stene  shut  up  the  shipping  of  this  commercial 
metropolis.  Here  and  there  the  large  basins 
communicated  by  tide-gales  with  the  water  of 
the  river.  The  regular  character  of  these 
docks,  and  the  peculiar  slope  given  to  the 
yards  of  all  the  vessels  which  fill  them,  has  an 
imposing  appearance.  You  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  its  commerce  at  a  glance.  Perhaps 
this  unity  made  it  appear  to  me  more  exten- 
sive than  it  really  was;  for  my  impression  was 
that  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  at  that  time 
did  not  fall  much  short  of  that  of  New  York 
and  Boston  combined.     I  was   disappointed 


with  the  appearance  of  the  stores  along  the 
docks.  They  were  built  of  brick,  but  the 
brick  was  not  only  irregular  in  shape  when 
compared  wilh  ours,  but  its  face  was  rough 
and  much  soiled  with  dust  and  coal  smoke.  A 
dark  piazza  ran  along  their  front,  the  face  of 
the  buildings  resting  on  square  pillars. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  all  was  bustle. 
Heavy  drays  and  large  wagons,  drawn  by  huge 
horses,  loaded  with  cotton,  thundered  over  the 
pavements;  and  a  thousand  blended  sounds 
assailed  our  ears  as  we  reached  our  landing 
place.  A  grim  crowd  awaited  us  there — forty 
or  fifty  drivers  held  up  their  whip  handles  to 
engage  our  attention.  "  Coach,  your  honour," 
"  Coach,  sir,"  were  reiierated  by  as  many 
voices  from  persons  whose  dirty  hands  and 
faces  and  ragged  garb  did  not  offer  a  flatter- 
ing promise  for  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of 
their  vehicles.  Their  claim  to  our  notice  was 
disputed  by  about  a  hundred  or  two  other  per- 
sons ranging  far  beneath  them  in  personal 
cleanliness. 

Such  a  set  of  characters  were  perhaps  never 
collected  in  our  country.  A  dozen  thrust 
themselves  forward,  "  Shall  I  carry  your  bag- 
gage, your  honour,"  "  your  umbrella?"  "  Shall 
I  show  you  to  the  Adelphi,  to  the  Mersey  Ho- 
tel?" &c,  cried  others  ;  here  were  women 
ready  to  sell  the  "  gemmen"  oranges,  and  here 
the  suspicious  children  of  the  wandering  na- 
tion ready  to  buy  "  old  clothes;"  in  all  a 
motley  group.  This  was  not  so  painful.  But 
to  regard  the  group  of  ragged,  wretched,  lame 
and  miserable  creatures  that  had  collected 
round  us,  as  if  we  had  been  the  last  resource 
upon  which  their  hopes  rested,  this  was 
enough  to  rend  one's  heart.  For  such  piteous 
tones  and  fearful  accounts  of  their  famishing 
condition  I  never  before  heard  faltered  forth 
from  the  tongues  of  human  beings.  It  was 
the  first  phalanx  of  a  class,  that  I  afterwards 
found  eating  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  large 
numbers  through  all  the  cities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Trained  as  our  eyes  are  to  see  only  well 
fet] — decent  and  comfortable  persons,  even  in 
the  lowest  rank  in  America,  walking  amongst 
the  grim  assemblage  of  an  English  crowd, 
even  what  is  really  elegant  and  neat  is  for  a 
period  almost  unnoticed,  until  the  first  shock 
which  so  much  distress  and  poverty  makes  on 
the  feelings  has  subsided.  An  Englishman,  so 
far  as  respects  his  enjoyment  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful, is  disciplined  into  an  entire  disregard  for 
these  elements,  which  enter  into  the  texture  of 
their  social  system,  to  dim  its  glory.  He  only 
sees  what  is  splendid;  all  the  meanness  thrown 
over  it  by  surrounding  want,  he  is  accustomed 
to  disregard,  as  much  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
If  it  was  not  so  he  would  be  continually  mise- 
rable.    But  it  stares  an  American  in  the  face 
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in  every  street.  This  dark  veil  hides  for 
period  all  the  grandeur  that  stands  towering 
up  behind  it.  I  ibhhd  it  precisely  so  in  my  case 
We  succeeded  in  separating  ourselves  from 
nearly  all  the  rabble  that  had  at  first  surround- 
ed us,  though  one  or  two  of  the  more  profes- 
sional or  more  hungry  beggars  harassed  our 
march  through  several  of  the  shorter  streets. 
Three  things  struck  me,  in  particular,  as  soon 
as  I  entered  Liverpool,  viz.  the  large  size  and 
powerful  appearance  of  the  dray  horses;  the 
vast  extent  and  prison-like  aspect  of  the  ware- 
houses,  and  the  convenience  and  stability  of 
their  docks.  But  while  the  warehouses  were 
so  immense,  the  streets  were  narrow  and 
choked  up;  the  side  walks  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  clothed 
in  wretched  garments,  whilst  the  pavement 
was  thickly  covered  with  carts  and  wagons 
heavily  laden  with  cotton  and  merchandise.  A 
narrow  strip  of  sky,  gray  with  smoke,  shone 
dimly  above,  lighting  up  the  street,  it  is  true, 
but  not  with  that  transparent  brightness  which 
cheers  even  the  purlieus  of  our  towns.  The 
shops  in  these  streets  had  a  contracted  and  in- 
digent air.  We  decided  to  go  to  the  "  Adel- 
phi,"  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Liverpool. 
On  the  way  we  passed  through  two  handsome 
streets,  much  like  parts  of  Broadway  in  New 
York,  or  Washington  street  in  Boston.  In  the 
coffee  room  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student 
with  me  at  Andover. 

There  is  no  place  where  one  is  more  inde 
pendent  than  in  an  English  hotel.  If  he  has 
money  enough  he  can  command  every  thing. 
We  might  have  such  houses  if  we  desired  them; 
perhaps  they  would  be  frequented  and  be  pro- 
fitable, but  they  are  not  suited  to,  at  least  they 
do  not  grow  out  of,  our  national  character. 
They  are  the  legitimate  germ  of  English  feel- 
ing. In  England,  condition,  title  and  wealth 
are  every  thing;  character,  person,  humanity 
comparatively  nothing.  All  yields  to  the  daz- 
zle of  wealth  and  hereditary  influence.  This 
aristocracy  predominates  every  where.  Its 
spirit  communicates  itself  to  every  thing.  See 
its  genius  in  a  hotel.  You  are  met  at  the 
door  by  the  waiter.  He  measures  at  a  glance 
your  condition.  He  looks  out  to  see  whether 
you  have  come  in  your  own  carriage  with  live- 
ry, or  post  it  in  style.  He  watches  the  pos- 
tilions to  estimate  the  height  of  your  dignity 
by  the  profoundness  of  their  obeisance.  And 
they  do  not  leave  the  house  till  they  have  told 
him  what  you  have  paid  them,  and  all  other 
things  which  they  know  about  you.  In  short, 
he  looks  at  the  hack  that  you  have  come  in; 
at  the  silver  you  pay  for  it;  at  your  baggage, 
dress,  and  deportment,  and  scores  you  down 
accordingly;  or,  in  the  pithy  language  of  an 
Englishman,  "  he  sets  you  down  as  a  porter, 
port-wine  and  water,  or  champaigne  customer 
at  once,  and  treats  you  at  that  rate,  until  you 
have  fixed  your  own  standard,  by  what  you 
call  for."  If  you  do  not  immediately  ask  for 
the  "  travellers'  room,"  or  for  the  "  coffee 
room,"  he  enquires,  "  Will  you  see  your 
chamber,  sir?"  The  bell  is  pulled;  the  cham- 
ber-maid appears,  and  you  are  conducted  to 
an  apartment  suited  to  their  estimate  of  your 
rank.     If  you  do  not  like  it,  you  are  shown  to 


another  of  higher  price,  and  you  are  sure  to 
gel  a  very  complaisant  smile  frotn  the  chamber- 
maid if  you  move  like  one  that  intends  to  pay 
well.  They  do  not  like  too  many  "  thank 
you's,"  thinking  that  when  courtesy  is  too 
current,  coin  is  rare.  And  if  you  have  many 
needs,  coats  to  be  dusted,  shoes  to  be  cleaned, 
and  trifles  to  be  done,  even  if  you  pay  no  more 
for  it,  it  purchases  their  respect,  and  satisfies 
them  that  you  intend  giving  them  their  fees. 
Of  such  a  person  their  opinion  is,  "  he's  a 
gentleman,  he  will  pay  for  our  services." 

The  "  coffee  room"  is  arranged  in  the  same 
style.     After  seeing  my  room  I  descended  to 
it.     It  was  a  large  and  handsome  apartment 
with  about   ten   or  twelve   tables,  capable  of 
accommodating  four  persons  each;  these  were 
II   covered  with  elegant   white   cloths,  with 
knives  and  silver  forks  and  spoons.     At  some 
of  them   parties  of  gentlemen    were   sitting- 
each  group  apparently  as  much  alone  as  if  they 
only  occupied   the   room.      At   others  were 
seen  but  a  single  individual.     I  sat  down  at 
one  of  the  tables.     "  Waiter,  I'll  thank  you 
to  bring  me  breakfast."  "  What  will  you  have, 
sir  ?"  said  he  in  reply;  for  the  price  of  break 
fast,  and  particularly  other  meals,  is  regulated 
by  what  one  calls  for.     If  you  say  "  coffee  and 
rolls,"  you  pay  forty  cents;  if  you  add  "  eggs, 
or  such  meat  as  you  have  prepared,"  you  are 
charged  six  cents  more;  if  you  call  for  other 
things,  you   pay  according  to   their  relative 
value.     There  are  no  fixed  hours;  come  in 
when  you  may,  and  call  for  what  you  choose, 
if  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  market,  it  is  im- 
mediately provided.     You  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent ;   you   may  have   all,  if  you   are  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  all.     There  you  sit  alone; 
eat  your  dinner,  pick  over  your  nuts  and  rai- 
sins, and  read  the  newspapers;  no  one  thinks 
of  you,  speaks  to  you,  or  even   looks  at  you 
All  keep  aloof.     They  don't  know  you.    Per- 
haps  you  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  importance 
than    themselves.      Such   persons    would   of 
course  feel  uncomfortable  at  Bunker's  or  the 
Tremont's  elegant  table,  with  so  many  per 
sons  brought  into  juxtaposition  with   them,  of 
whom  they  were  ignorant.     They  would  es- 
teem it  almost  the  compromise  of  their  digni- 
ty to  speak.     It  is  not  strange  then  that  their 
public   room   differs    from   ours.      It  is  not  a 
matter  of  caprice,  but  it  arises  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.     It  is  a  germ  from  the 
pirit  of  their  constitution.     Both  the  English 
and  Americans  are   generous  by  nature;  but 
English  laws  and   institutions    very  naturally 
confine    their  courtesy  to   the   circle  of  their 
acquaintance  ;   whilst  ours,  on  the  contrary, 
give  us  a  freedom  of  manner  towards  all  men, 
which  no  circumstances  ever  disturb. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Marlbo- 
rough, the  30th  of  fourth  month  last,  John  T.  Rider 
f  Cornwall,  to  Martha  Wood,  daughter  of  John 
Wood  of  Marlborough. 

at  Friends'  meeting   house  at  Cornwall, 

Jonathan  Thorn  of  Mammacaton,  Ulster  county,  to 
Charity  Rider,  daughter  of  King  Rider  of  Orange 
ounty,  all  of  Cornwall  quarterly  meeting. 

at  Friends'  meeting,  Bristol,  Bucks  county, 

Pa.,  on  sixth  day,  the  29th  ult.,  William  D.  Cope  of 
Susquehanna  county,  to  Susan  L.  Newbold,  daughter 
of  John  Newbold  of  the  former  place. 


From  an  article  with  this  title  in  a  late 
number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken.  The  remarks  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  in  our  country, 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  subject  of  po- 
pular education. 

"  What  we  maintain  is  this,  that  public  in- 
struction  must   be   aided   by  a  very  different 
safeguard,  and  antidotes  to  evil  very  differently 
provided  from  the  scientific  efforts  of  the  edu- 
cationists.    It  is  neither  by  Bacon  nor  New- 
ton, nor  the  Labourer's  Institutes,    nor  the 
Penny  Magazine,  that  the  tendency  of  popular 
education  to  admit  evil  and  run   riot  is  to  be 
corrected.     A  phantasmagoria  of  curious  and 
amusing  scientific  tracts,  or  scraps  of  informa- 
tion, compiled  for  the  diversion  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  drawn  rapidly  by  the  periodi- 
cal press  before  their  eyes,  is  utterly  nugatory 
as  an  antidote  to  evil.     It  is  religion  which 
must  stand  guardian  at  the  gate;  it  is  the  che- 
rubim, whose  flaming  sword  turns  every  way, 
that   guards   the   entrance.     Philosophy  and 
science  must  be  left  to  philosophers  and  the 
learned;  the  great  body  of  mankind  must  be 
reached   by  that  only  branch  of  knowledge, 
which  was  delivered  to  all  indiscriminately — 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.     We  hear  little 
this  from  the  educationists;  it  is  studiously 
excluded  from  the  course  of  study  by  the  libe- 
ral  founders  of  the   London   university;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  the  only  species  of  knowledge 
which  is  universally  intelligible,  which  is  uni- 
versally useful,  which  is  universally  desirable. 
Nature   has   destined   three  or  four  in  every 
thousand  to  be  philosophers;  thirty  or  forty  in 
the   same   number  to   be   learned   men;  but 
seven  or  eight  hundred  to  be  virtuous  citizens, 
faithful  husbands,  kind  parents,  and  good  men. 
She  has  communicated  to  a  few  gifted  spirits 
in  every  age  the  power  of  enlarging  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge ;    to   a    wider,  but   still 
narrow   circle,  the  faculty  of  acquiring   and 
enjoying  it;  but  to  all,  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  pass- 
ing with  as  little  stain  as  human  frailty  will 
admit   through  this  scene  of  trial.     It  is  on 
this  basis  that  every  rational  and  useful  system 
of  public   instruction   must  be  founded;  any 
other  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  nature, 
at  variance  with  the  capacities  of  mankind, 
productive   in    the   end   of   more   evil   than 
good. 

"  The  principles  on  which  their  [Austria  and 
Prussia]  admirable  systems  of  public  instruc- 
tion are  founded,  are  thus  explained  by  the 
learned  and  able  Cousin,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  elementary  education  of  Prussia  :  '  Re- 
ligion is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only  basis  of  popular  instruction.  I  know  a 
little  of  Europe,  and  have  never  witnessed  any 
good  popular  schools  where  Christianity  was 
wanting.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  must,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  people,  make  religious 
education  a  special  and  large  part  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  primary  schools.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  these  suggestions  will  sound  ill  in  the  ears 
of  some,  and  that  in  Paris  I  shall  be  looked 
on  as  excessively  devout;  but  it  is  from  Berlin, 


nevertheless,  not  Rome,  that  I  write.  He 
who  speaks  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  one  look- 
ed on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  even  persecuted 
by  the  priesthood,  but  who  knows  human  na- 
ture and  history  too  well  not  to  regard  religion 
as  an  indestructible  power,  and  Christianity, 
when  rightly  inculcated,  as  an  essential  instru- 
ment for  civilising  mankind,  and  a  necessary 
support  to  those  on  whom  society  imposes 
hard  and  humble  duties,  uncheered  by  the 
hope  of  future  fortune,  or  the  consolations  of 
self-love.' 

"  We  add  only  one  other  consideration.  We 
learn  in  the  oldest  historical  work  in  exist- 
ence, that  God  himself  said  to  our  first  pa 
rents,  '  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  The 
expression,  '  thou  shalt  surely  die,'  may  be 
understood,  '  thou  shalt  become  liabl 
death,'  and  such,  accordingly,  was  the  fact. 
These  words  have  been  to  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, to  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  sis 
thousand  years  after  they  were  spoken,  the 
experience  of  mankind  is  beginning  to  prove 
their  truth,  and  develope  their  import.  They 
mean,  apparently,  that  man  is  unable  of  him- 
self to  withstand  the  choice  of  good  and  evil; 
that,  unaided,  he  will  in  general  choose  the 
latter,  because  it  is  the  most  alluring;  and 
that  from  tasting  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  it 
involves,  nations,  not  less  than  individuals, 
will  imbibe  the  seeds  of  mortality. 

"  Is,  then,  knowledge  to  be  kept  for  ever 
from  the  people  ?  must  we  rest  in  the  melan- 
choly conclusion,  that  the  light  of  science  is 
too  strong  for  the  human  mind,  and  that  ig- 
norance is  the  only  passport  to  social  happi- 
ness ?  No  !  there  is  a  remedy  existing,  which 
was  in  full  operation  fifteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  means  of  general  information  b; 
means  of  the  press  were  communicated  to 
mankind.  The  Christian  religion  has  provid- 
ed an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  lurks  in  the 
luscious  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  and 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  all  ranks, 
but  most  of  all  to  those  who  receive  only  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  from  their  humble 
station  in  life  can  never  receive  more.  She 
has  established  a  guardian,  who  is  able  to 
give  to  mankind  the  blessings  of  information, 
and  keep  from  them  the  corruptions  with 
which  it  is  attended.  It  is  by  separating  these 
things  that  the  disasters  we  deplore  have  been 
brought  upon  society  in  the  British  islands:  it 
is  by  re-uniting  them  alone  that  they  can  be 
averted.  But  if  we  pursue  our  headstrong 
course,  and  disregard  the  admonitions  of  ex- 
perience, not  less  than  the  dictates  of  religion, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  we  '  shall  surely 
die ;'  and  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire,  the 
most  glorious  monument  of  buman  civilisa- 
tion that  ever  existed,  will  attest  to  the  latest 
generation  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  the  consequence  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  elixir  of  life  provided  in  the  New 
Testament." 


Let  him  who  rejects  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
consider  well  what  ground  he  stands  upon,  and  what 
he  has  to  trust  to. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


THE  FRIEND. 

Memorials  of  four  of  Howard's  Servants. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

I  hope  you  will  afford  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  your  Magazine  for  a  brief  record  of  four 
pious  servants  of  the  late  eminent  philanthro- 
pist John  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Cardington,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

The  first  of  these  individuals,  John  Prole, 
finished  his  course  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  present. 
He  had  travelled  many  miles  over  various 
parts  of  England  with  his  excellent  master, 
on  his  tours  of  benevolence  in  favour  of  the 
outcasts  of  society  ;  and  it  would  have  warm- 
ed the  coldest  heart  to  have  witnessed  the 
sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  natural  elo- 
quence of  his  lips,  when  John  Howard  was 
the  subject  of  his  discourse.  There  was  but 
one  theme  that  animated  him  more — the  love 
of  his  God  and  Saviour. 

I  remember  standing  by  his  bedside  when 
he  was  just  ready  to  depart,  and  to  have  seen 
the  glow  that  covered  his  cheek  and  gave  bril- 
liancy to  his  eye  while  he  repeated  from 
Watts  the  beautiful  stanza, 

God  is  my  all-sufficient  good, 

My  portion,  and  my  choice  ; 

In  him  my  vast  desires  are  filled, 

And  all  my  powers  rejoice. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  family  found 
an  epistle  addressed  to  them,  which  was  print- 
ed for  circulation  among  their  friends  in  1801. 
In  this  epistle  he  recites  some  of  the  leadings 
of  divine  Providence,  and  deliverances  from 
imminent  dangers.  He  particularly  mentions 
being  directed  to  that  "  worthy,  benevolent, 
and  good  man,  Mr.  Howard."  Addressing 
himself  to  his  children,  he  says,  "I  would 
wish  and  pray  you  to  make  it  your  study  to 
copy  the  example  of  my  much-esteemed  and 
worthy  master,  Mr.  Howard,  especially  his 
diligence  and  activity  in  promoting  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  good  of 
all  his  fellow-creatures.  What  an  example 
has  he  left !  No  time  was  lost  with  him,  but 
improved  to  the  most  valuable  purposes  ;  no 
parade  of  equipage,  nor  outward  show ;  no 
superfluities,  nor  indulgence  in  eating,  but 
the  strictest  abstinence  from  every  thing  that 
could  be  a  let  or  hindrance  to  him  in  per- 
forming what  he  well  knew  was  his  incum- 
bent duty  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being. 
Acquaint    yourselves    now   with   God,    and 
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receive  mercy.'  Yes,  my  dear  children, 
when  our  journey  through  life  is  finished,  and 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  immortality;  when 
we  are  just  launching  into  the  invisible  world, 
and  all  before  us  is  vast  eternity  ;  oh  !  may 
we  then  be  enabled  to  look  to  the  ever  bless- 
ed and  adorable  Jesus,  and  see,  each  of  us 
for  ourselves,  by  a  strong  and  lively  faith,  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  the  only  way  to  everlasting 
mansions,  and  the  only  door  to  eternal  life 
and  happiness!  Oh,  blessed  be  God  for  the 
precious  and  glorious  Mediator  of  his  own 
appointment,  without  whom  I  dare  not  pray, 
I  cannot  hope,  I  dread  to  die!  My  dear 
children,  as  I  think  my  time  here  with  you 
cannot  be  long,  let  me,  as  a  good  man  did  to 
the  church  with  whom  he  laboured  for  many 
years,  put  these  questions  to  you  :  Are  you 
begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope  of  that  inhe- 
ritance which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away?  What  do  your  thoughts 
mostly  dwell  upon,  the  things  that  are  seen, 
or  those  that  are  not  seen?  On  what  are 
your  morning  and  evening  thoughts  employ, 
ed  ?  Do  you  converse  much  together  about 
the  promised  inheritance,  and  a  meetnessfor 
it  ?  What  is  the  object  of  your  wishes,  de- 
sires, and  prayers  ?  Does  the  hope  of  heaven 
purify  your  hearts,  excite  you  to  cleanse  vour 
hands  and  mortify  your  corrupt  affections? 
Do  you  endeavour  to  follow  peace  with  all 
men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord  ?  Finally,  are  you  engag- 
ed with  all  your  hearts  in  seeking  the  pearl  of 
great  price  !  Oh,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  study 
the  certainty,  the  excellency,  and  the  glory 
of  what  you  have  in  view,  till  your  hearts 
are  ravished  with  the  prospect !  Surely  he 
who  lives  in  expectation  of  all  this  will  not 
be  slothful,  formal,  dull,  and  negligent; 
surely  he  will  run  with  eagerness,  and  sfeady 
perseverance,  the  race  set  before  him,  and 
hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be 
brought  unto  him  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Such  are  part  of  the  contents  of  this  pious 
father's  legacy  to  his  children  ;  and  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  record  that  these  children  are  most 
of  them  walking  in  communion  with  Christian 
churches  of  the  congregational  order,  and 
some  of  them  honourably  fulfilling  the  office 
of  deacons  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 


Christ,  and  the  eternal  world  to  which  you       After  continuing  in  a  state  of  widowhood 
are  all  going  as  fast  as  the  wings  of  time  can  I  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  the  relict  of 


carry  you.  Let  not  the  world  tire  your  strength 
nor  exhaust  your  spirits,  but  keep  them  for 
the  best  things,  those  things  that  bel 
your  everlasting  peace  and  comfort.  JtSe  not 
too  solicitous  to  know  what  God  is  doing,  or 
will  do  in  the  world,  but  see  that  the  work 
he  has  appointed  you  be  well  done.  Be  con- 
tented with  your  present  condition,  and  avoid 
the  detestable  character  given  of  some  who 
were  murmurers  and  complainers,  and  per- 
sons who  find  fault  with  that  which  a  wise 
and  good  God  has  given  them.  To  prevent 
this,  reflect  on  your  prospects  as  Christians, 
and  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of 
God.  A  pious  minister,  when  he  was  just 
departing,  being  told  he  was  going  to  receive 
his   reward,    said,  '  Brother,  I  am  going  to 


John  Prole,  was  called  to  follow  her  faithful 
husband  into  the  paradise  of  God.  Her  pil- 
grimage was  lengthened  out  to  ninety-four 
years,  a  greater  part  of  which  she  spent  in 
humbly  following  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  much 
of  whose  meek  and  lowly  spirit  she  also  ap- 
peared to  possess.  She  highly  respected  and 
venerated  the  memory  of  the  excellent  phi- 
lanthropist, and  her  countenance  beamed  with 
joy  whenever  she  spoke  of,  or  listened  to 
others  who  commended  him.  She  was  much 
esteemed  for  prudence  and  sage  counsel; 
and  as  long  as  she  was  able,  she  attended 
with  her  family  on  the  public  worship  of  God, 
at  the  Old  meeting-house,  Bedford ;  and 
sometimes  opened  a  large  barn  on  her  own 
farm,  where  she  could  attend  occasionally, 
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when,  by  her  infirmities,  she  was  prevented 
from  travelling  so  far  as  Bedford,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  hundreds  of  the  villagers 
taking  the  opportunity  of  seating  themselves 
beneath  the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel. 

When  her  last  affliction  increased,  and  the 
unusual  vigour  of  her  body  and  mind  gradu- 
ally declined,  she  was  cairn  and  submissive 
to  the  divine  will ;  and  though  occasionally 
her  mind  became  clouded,  she  showed  a  soul 
panting  after  heavenly  rest :  sometimes  with 
a  slight  alteration,  repeating  a  verse  from  Dr. 
Watts,  and  saying, 

"  If  I  could  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies  ; 

I'd  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes." 

The  twenty-third  psalm  often  revived  her. 
and  encouraged  her  to  rest  in  God  as  her 
Shepherd,  who  could  support  her  by  his  rod 
and  staff,  and  cheer  her  by  his  presence, 
her  passage  through  the  dark  valley.  She 
frequently  repeated,  as  expressive  of  her 
humble  confidence  and  fervent  prayer, 
"A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 

On  thy  kind  arms  I  fall ; 
Be  thou  my  strength  and  righteousness. 
My  Jesus,  and  my  all." 
She  once  complained  of  the  pressure  of 
affliction  to  one  of  her  sons,  and  said,  "  My 
dear  boy,  what  hard  work  is  this  !"  and  when 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  mother,  but  dying  is  to 
you  but  going  home,"  she  replied, 
"  Jesus,  my  God,  I  know  his  name, 

His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 
Nor  will  he  put  my  hope  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  soul  be  lost." 

She  would  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight."  Many 
other  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
verses  from  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  Scripture  are  delivered  in 
harmonious  numbers,  afforded  her  support 
and  comfort  during  a  long  and  wearisome  af- 
fliction. Her  last  end  was  peace,  and  she 
commended  her  spirit  into  the  hand  of  him 
who  had  redeemed  it,  and  thus  sweetly  and 
calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Mary  Crockford,  the  wife  of  Joshua  Crock- 
ford,  died  a  few  years  before  the  wife  of  John 
Prole  ;  and  never  was  any  poor  weary  pilgrim 
more  ready  to  lie  down  to  rest,  than  she  ap- 
peared to  obey  the  summons  of  her  Lord. 
She  had  passed  the  extended  boundary  of 
fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  for  a  considera- 
ble time  had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  on 
which  she  waited  with  patience  and  hope  for 
her  blessed  change.  Several  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  his  affliction,  she  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  residing  in  the  house  of  her  bene- 
volent master,  and  continued  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  it,  even  after  the  illustrious  traveller 
had  finished  his  voyages  of  beneficence,  and 
Tlis  course  of  charity.*     During  her  illness. 


*  Howard  died  at  Cherson,  ii 
victim  to  the  perilous  and  huma 


issian  Tartary,  a 
ttempt 
tain  the  cause  of,  and  to  find  out  an  effectual  reme- 
dy for  the  plague.     His  characteristic   humility  ap- 
pears in  the  short   inscription  which,  by  his  request 


she  was  sometimes  seized  with  fainting-fits, 
and  when  she  revived  would  say  with  a  smile, 
"  Well,  I  thought  I  should  have  slipped  away 
from  you  all  into  eternity."  Till  this  period 
her  husband  had  enjoyed  a  remarkable  share 
of  health  of  body  and  vigour  of  mind,  but 
these  beginning  to  fail,  she  observed,  "  Well, 
I  always  thought  he  would  survive  me  :  now 
it  seems  as  if  he  is  going  to  leave  me  be- 
hind ;  but  it  does  not  signify  :  whoever  goes 
first,  it  will  be  only  a  few  days  before  the 
other  shall  follow.  We  shall  not  be  separated 
long ;  and  when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  meet 
to  part  no  more."  Believing  in  the  promise 
of  eternal  life,  she  waited  on  the  Lord,  and 
at  length  entered  into  his  joy.  Thus  was  d 
solved,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  the  intercourse 
between  this  aged  saint  and  her  venerabli 
companion,  which  had  subsisted  sixty-five 
years  from  their  marriage. 

Joshua  Crockford,  as  has  been  just  ob 
served,  did  not  long  survive  his  endeared  wife. 
Of  them  and  their  humble  pilgrimage  it  may 
be  said, 

"  Far  from  the  maddening  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  tt;e  cool  sequestered  va'.e  of  life 

They  hold  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

The  circle  in  which  Joshua  performed  the 
duties  of  life  did  not,  like  that  of  his  belov 
ed  master,  comprehend  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  it  was  nearly  limited  by  the  fence 
of  a  neat  little  garden  (of  which  he  had  the 
charge,  and  to  which  the  philanthropist  loved 
to  retreat.)  Here  he  moved  and  laboured 
with  a  desire  to  be  approved  and  accepted  by 
his  God  through  the  merits  of  his  blessed 
Redeemer,  having  a  mind  contented  with  the 
station  assigned  him,  and  thankful  that  he  had 
a  master  on  earth  who  was  desirous  that  he 
should  prove  himself  a  faithful  servant  to  his 
Master  in  heaven. 

Howard  seemed  to  esteem  Joshua  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his  published  letters 
as  "  faithful,  wise,  and  prudent,"  and  desires 
his  thanks  may  be  given  to  him  for  his  con- 
duct. 

After  J.  Howard  had  finished  his  travels, 
and  reached  his  heavenly  rest,  the  house  and 
gardens  at  Cardington  were  tented  by  the  late 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Bedford, 
endeared  as  a  patriot  to  all  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  and  exertions  for 
his  country's  liberty,  peace,  and  welfare.  He 
took  pleasure  in  having  the  gardens  preserved 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  order  as 
they  had  been  left  by  their  former  proprietor ; 
the  same  gardener  was  engaged  to  superin- 
tend them,  and  was  allowed  to  show  them  to 
the  numerous  visiters,  who,  mindful  of 
Howard's  deserved  celebrity  and  extraordi- 
nary virtues,  resorted  thither  to  admire  his 
rural  taste,  and  to  be  sensibly  impressed  with 
a  more  lively  recollection  of  his  immeasura- 
ble philanthropy. 

Nor  was  the  gardener,  as  he  advanced  in 
age,  his  temples  adorned  with  those  hoary 
locks  which  are  a  crown  to  a  man  when  found 


nscription  on  a  stone  near  the  gate  of  en- 
trance, expressed  his  sense  of  Joshua's  retir- 
ing but  unwearied  virtue. 


in  the  way  of  righteousness,  less  an  object  of 
...  pkcedo^^ihe't^er'eTecierto'bis  memo'ryTn I  interest  than  the  garden  which  he  cultivated, 
Cardington  church  :  "Christ  is  my  hope."  especially  after  Whitbread,  by  the  following 


This  garden  was  formed, 

The  root-house  built, 

And  the  trees  which  overshadow  and  adorn  them 

were  planted  in  the  year  1762,  by 

John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist, 

Who  lived  for  many  years  in  this  retirement 

before  his  virtuous  energies  were  called  into  action, 

And  he  quilted  it  to  become  the  benefactor  of 

Mankind. 

To  this  spot  he  eagerly  returned 

To  pass  the  intervals  between  those  labours  which 

ended  in  his  death, 

And  have  insured  to  him  a  guiltless  and  imperishable 

Joshua  Crockford, 

Whose  hands  put  the  seedlings  into  the  earth 

Under  his  master's  eye, 

Has  spent  the  intervening  years 

Inconstantly  watching  and  assisting  their  growth  'r 

Exhibiting  in  this  narrow  circle  a  model 

Of  sobriety,  industry,  and  neatness. 

He  still  lives  in  his  80th  year, 

Faithful  to  his  duties,  and  strong  to  perform  them, 

Contented  in  his  station, 

Pleased  with  his  charge. 

And  full  of  the  remembrance  of  his  beloved  master. 

In  one  thing  the  gardener  copied  the  exam- 
ple of  the  philanthropist,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  their  united  pattern  may  be  followed  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  whether  in 
the  higher  or  lower  classes  of  society.  It  is 
recorded  of  John  Howard,  that,  avoiding  the 
increase  of  unnecessary  labour  to  his  domes- 
tics, or  infringing  on  the  time  of  religious 
improvement  on  the  Sabbath,  it  was  his  con- 
stant practice  (if  the  weather  permitted,)  to 
walk  from  Cardington  to  Bedford,  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles,  before  the  morning  service, 
and  to  return  in  the  same  manner  directly 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  in  the  afternoon. 
Till  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
Joshua  Crockford  showed  the  same  regard  to 
the  duties  of  public  worship,  by  an  early  and 
regular  attendance;  and  when  unable  to  walk, 
he  was  kindly  conveyed  by  the  son  of  his 
friend  and  fellow  servant,  J.  Prole,  to  the 
place  where  he  formerly  associated  with  his 
beloved  master  to  listen  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  cross.  The  last  time  of  his 
attendance  upon  the  public  worship  of  God, 
was  to  hear  a  funeral  sermon  preached  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  a  cottage  which  had 
been  fitted  up  by  Howard,  to  promote  the 
devotion  and  religious  instruction  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  has  probably  been  used  for  that 
purpose  more  than  sixty  years.  Though  he 
never  complained  of  his  loss,  it  was  evident 
he  felt  it  severely.  While  his  body  still  con- 
tinued upon  earth,  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
gone  after  his  faithful  companion.  Yet  it  was 
not  with  her  only  he  communed  ;  for  when 
the  seventy-third  psalm  was  read  to  him,  and 
that  verse  in  particular,  "  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee,"  he  said, 
"  Yes,  that  is  it,  that  is  right !"'  He  soon 
after  called  a  beloved  grand-daughter  to  his 
bedside,  and  when  she  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  answered,  "  My  girl,  walk, 
close   with  God*    walk  close  with   God  P* 
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These   were  nearly  his  last  words,  and   the 
impression  they  made  on  the  mind  of  her  who 
received  the  charge  was  deep  and  abiding. 
He  entered  into  rest,  February  11th,  1823. 
Samuel  Hillyard. 

Bedford,  Feb.\8M. 

P.  S.  There  was  another  individual  who 
died,  1  think,  in  the  same  year  with  the  last 
mentioned,  John  Nottingham, and  who  lived  to 
be  more  than  eighty.  He  also  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  Howard,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  same  church  where  the  others 
communed  ;  but  for  a  season  he  became  cold 
and  negligent  of  his  spiritual  concerns.  Never 
will  his  pastor  and  fellow  members  forget, 
while  the  faculty  of  memory  remains,  the 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  the  holy  in- 
dignation he  expressed  against  himself  and 
his  folly,  and  the  overwhelming  sense  he 
manifested  of  the  divine  goodness  when  he 
came  to  declare  that  the  Lord  had  restored 
his  soul,  and  was  leading  him  in  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 

He  who  reads  the  above  brief  memorials 
will  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  blessing  of 
serving  a  master  who,  like  Abraham,  com- 
manded his  household  to  serve  the  Lord. 
How  happy  are  those  fellow-servants  who  tra- 
vel together  on  pilgrimage  to  the  celestial 
city  ;  and  what  a  faithful  covenant  God  is  he 
in  whom  a  believer  trusts,  to  whom  as  he  ad- 
vances he  prays,  "  Cast  me  not  off  in  old  age  ; 
forsake  me  not  when  strength  faileth.  Now, 
also,  when  I  am  old  and  gray-headed,  forsake 
me  not."  And  by  whom  he  is  assured, 
"Even  to  old  age  I  am  he,  and  even  to  hoary 
hairs  I  will  carry  you.  1  have  made,  and  I 
will  bear,  even  I  will  carry  and  will  deliver 
you." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Some  account  of  a  Religious  Society  in  Norway 
called  Saints. 

(Concluded  from  page  21D0 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  persons  who  were  convinced  of  the 
principles  of  Friends,  on  board  the  Danish 
prison  ship.  During  the  war  between  Den- 
mark and  England,  about  the  year  1812,  two 
Norwegian  prisoners  became  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  sin  of  swearing,  they  being 
in  the  habitual  practice  of  blaspheming,  and 
taking  the  sacred  name  in  vain.  While  in 
this  situation,  many  things  were  pointed  out 
in  the  secret  of  their  hearts  as  sins,  which 
they  had  never  considered  as  such  before,  and 
which  they  were  desirous  of  attending  to. 
Thus  they  became  deeply  humbled,  under  a 
sense  of  their  own  corrupt  state,  and  of  their 
inability  of  themselves  to  refrain  from  evil; 
which  led  them  into  secret  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  help.  While  they  were  under 
this  exercise,  one  of  the  men  called  Saints 
came  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship,  and  as 
they  observed  he  was  not  in  the  practice  of 
swearing  like  the  other  prisoners,  they  were 
soon  induced  to  get  acquainted  with  him  ; 
which  they  considered  a  great  blessing,  he 
instructing  them  in  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  principle 
of  truth  in  their  hearts.     One  of  them  named 


Enoch  Jacobson,  became  very  serious,  and 
felt  much  comfort  in  being  alone,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  whole  soul  to  the  Almighty.  The 
others  seeing  him  thus  seriously  engaged, 
joined  him  in  quietly  sitting  down  to  wait  on 
the  Lord.  They  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
little  room,  where  they  could  sit  to  perform 
religious  worship.  After  a  time  they  were 
removed  to  another  ship,  where  E.  J.  discov- 
ed  that  a  person  on  board  had  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy in  the  Danish  language,  and  though  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
yet  he  had  a  great  desire  to  read  it,  and  on 
diligently  perusing  it,  discovered  he  could 
unite  in  their  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  his  companions  to  do  the  same. 
About  this  time,  E.  J.  wrote  a  letter  address- 
ed to  the  people  called  Quakers,  which  he 
requested  a  person  who  came  on  board,  to 
give  to  any  one  of  that  persuasion  he  should 
meet  with,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands  cf 
a  Friend  at  Chatham.  After  a  while,  other 
prisoners  observing  their  serious  and  exem- 
plary conduct  and  deportment,  united  with 
them,  till  their  number  amounted  to  twenty- 
eight.  Many  sweet  seasons  of  humbling 
influence  of  divine  goodness  were  experienc- 
ed by  them  ;  and  they  afterwards  received 
several  visits  from  Friends,  who  were  refresh- 
ed with  them  under  a  sense  of  the  loving 
kindness  of  their  Heavenly  Father  over- 
shadowing their  little  company.  In  one  of 
these  religious  opportunities,  there  were 
twelve  of  these  persons  present,  whose  de- 
portment was  so  singularly  serious  and  atten- 
tive that,  though  five  of  them  did  not  under- 
stand the  English  language,  the  Friends  chose 
not  to  have  an  interpreter.  The  sweet  ema- 
nation of  heavenly  goodness  during  this 
meeting,  was  remarkable  ;  there  not  being 
one  present,  who  was  not  affected  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  and  in  tears.  Those  who 
were  visiting  them  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  could  say  in  truth,  "  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."  They  were  moulded  into  a  disposi- 
tion, which  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  their 
Heavenly  Father:  He  making  the  prison  ship 
a  palace  to  them,  and  though  they  were  in 
outward  captivity,  they  were,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Lord's  freemen.  Thus 
were  the  keenest  trials  turned  into  blessings; 
and  from  a  state  of  murmuring  at  the  dispen- 
sations of  a  kind  Providence,  they  were  ena- 
bled, through  these  very  dispensations,  to  sing 
praises  to  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  One 
of  these,  when  asked  by  a  Friend,  whether 
they  ever  exhorted  one  another  in  their  meet- 
ings, gave  this  memorable  answer, — "Ah,  no  ! 
the  power  is  enough  !"  a  lesson  to  many  who 
profess  that  their  spiritual  life  is  strengthened 
by  silently  communing  with  the  Author  of 
life  and  glory,  but  who  too  often  are  craving 
outward  food  ;  not  being  content  to  wait  for 
the  hidden  manna,  which  to  the  redeemed 
mind,  is  the  pure  eternal  substance.  E.  J. 
seeing  that  the  religious  turn  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  ship  was  productive  of  the  sweet- 
est sensations  to  those  who  had  accepted  the 
gracious  invitation,  "  to  taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is,"  was  induced  in  1813,  to 
send   letters  to  several   serious  persons  in 


Norway  ;  and  also  Barclay's  Apology,  Penn's 
Key,  and  Dell  on  Baptism,  in  the  Danish 
language. 

He  also  translated  into  the  same  language, 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  and  sent  with 
them  ;  but  he  has  had  no  certain  intelligence 
of  all  of  them  being  received,  though  some 
of  the  letters  are  acknowledged,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Peter 
Schivelland,  from  Arendahe.  There  are  also 
added  three  other  epistles,  written  by  some 
of  the  denomination,  which,  as  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity,  as  well  as  for 
the  Christian  truths  they  contain,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  ;  they  will  serve  to  show,  that 
however  outwardly  separated  from  each  other, 
Christ's  sheep  know  his  voice  ;  they  speak 
the  same  language ;  and  though  under  deep 
trials  and  provings,  are  notwithstanding  will- 
ing to  follow  him. 

To  Enoch  Jacobson. 
Arendahe,  8th  of  3d  month,  1813. 
My  dear  brother  in  Christ, 

Thy  loving  letters  to  the  Friends  in  Chris- 
tiansand,  are  received:  they  rejoiced  us  much. 
Some  other  of  our  friends  who  are  living  in 
some  other  trading  towns,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  obtained  copies  of  them. 

I  perceive  by  thy  letter  to  friend  J.  B.  in 
Christiansand,  that  thou  desirest  to  be  inform- 
ed if  those  letters  were  received  or  not;  but 
I  apprehend  he  has  not  had  any  opportunity 
to  send  thee  an  answer;  but  as  Conrad  Forst, 
from  this  town,  is  about  to  sail  for  London, 
I  send  thee  these  few  lines  ;  and  I  have  also 
enclosed  copies  of  two  letters,  which  we  have 
lately  received  from  our  dear  friend  H.  N.  H. 
who  is  in  jail ;  and  one  from  Anna  Halvors 
Daller  :  I  thought  it  might  give  thee  a  little 
comfort  when  thou  didst  read  them  ;  and  it 
would  be  likewise  pleasant  to  us,  if  thou  wast 
able  to  translate  these  copies  to  the  Friends 
in  England  :  it  might  perhaps  kindle  a  fresh 
fire  and  zeal  towards  the  good  in  this  coun- 
try. 1  desire  now  to  infoim  thee  who  I  am, 
who  write  these  lines  :  I  am  thy  acquaintance, 
who  lived  near  the  apothecary's  shop  where 
thou  didst  reside  ;  the  shop  still  remains  :  my 
trade  is  '  merchandise.  Oh,  my  friend !  it 
gave  me  great  surprise  when  I  read  the  copy 
of  thy  letters — I  wish  thou  mayest  be  an  in- 
strument of  good  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  hope  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  pride. 
Give  God  alone  the  honour  ;  that  thou,  as 
well  as  myself,  may  be  preserved  in  humility. 
1  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God  for  his 
precious  grace,  which  he  has  given  us  through 
the  gospel,  and  the  love  of  his  Son,  who  in- 
nocently died  for  us.  I  perceive  it  is  thy 
desire  that  the  number  of  his  followers  may 
increase  ;  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
Lord  may  give  thee  wisdom  and  power:  here 
are  a  little  number  of  Friends  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  this  country,  but  the  number  I  can- 
not tell — I  hope  they  will  multiply  ;  but  our 
care  is  great,  that  goodness  may  increase 
amongst  us. 

I  wish  my  friend,  these  lines  may  reach 
thee  ;  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me,  if  thou 
couldst  let  me  have  a  few  lines  from  thee, 
and  procure  me  a  correspondent  among  the 
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Friends,  or  Quakers,  to  whom  we  desire  to 
give  our  love  :  likewise,  if  thou  should  think 
it  profitable,  let  us  know  what  kind  of  goods 
we  could  send  over,  to  relieve  our  fellow- 
brethren.  Give  our  loves  to  Andres,  and  be 
thyself  saluted  in  dear  love  ;  and  live  well  in 
the  peace  and  love  of  God. 

Peter  Schivelland. 

Copy  of  an  Epistle  from  Hans  Neilson 
Houghe. 
The  Prison  at  Christiana,  1813. 
Dear  loving  Brethren  and  Sisters, 

Oh !  how  glad  I  am,  whenever  I  think  of 
you,  and  other  dear  Friends  whom  God  hath 
called,  and  on  whom  his  love  is  poured  out 
and  received — let  us  affectionately  love  one 
another,  and  be  zealous  in  every  good  work, 
as  stewards  of  God  ;  and,  by  his  help,  labour 
that  we  may  get  a  little  to  do  good  with,  and 
to  meditate  how  that  good  may  best  be  shed 
abroad,  that  our  lights  may  shine  in  the 
world  ;  but  although  our  love  and  desire  may 
be  to  do  good  to  our  fellow  believers,  and  is 
one  great  duty  ;  yet  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
do  good  to,  and  to  love,  our  enemies  :  if  we 
do  this,  we  shall  experience  that  we  shall 
be  happy  when  we  return  good  for  evil. 
Think  of  the  best  means  to  arouse  them  from 
their  indifference  and  lukewarmness ;  let  us 
serve  them  in  every  thing  we  can :  thus  let 
our  love  be  perfect  towards  them — this  may 
perhaps  operate  towards  their  improvement ; 
then  will  our  enemies  become  our  friends,  and 
we  shall  be  happy.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  show 
the  excellence  of  truth  and  virtue.  Once 
more  I  repeat,  how  glad  I  am,  in  consider- 
ing that  we  are  called  to  this  great  and  im- 
portant work  :  ah  !  how  dreadful,  that  by 
trouble  and  despair,  any  should  flee  from 
this  great  and  happy  object.  Oh  !  brethren 
and  sisters,  called  in  Christ  to  be  heavenly 
joint  heirs  with  him  !  we  have  read  that  many 
have  given  way,  and  have  turned  from  him, 
and  left  their  first  love— Oh  !  it  seems  thus  to 
have  happened,  that  many  have  turned  their 
minds  to  the  world  again  ;  to  self-interest, 
covetousness,  and  vanity — Oh  !  brethren  and 
sisters !  let  us,  who  through  indifference,  may 
have  given  way  to  any  of  these  things,  be- 
ware of  extinguishing  the  fire  which  has  been 
kindled  ;  let  us  more  and  more  long  after  it, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  the  more  inflamed  by 
it ;  and  let  us  entreat  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
pour  his  spirit  thereon. 

We  often  commune  together,  particularly 
every  first  day  night;  and  I  have  thereby  often 
been  moved  to  tears,  and  been  strengthened 
to  believe  that  my  hopes  would  yet  be  ac- 
complished ;  that  grace  may,  through  the 
Lord,  be  renewed  by  me  and  others,  who  may 
be  called  to  advocate  his  cause — Oh  !  pray 
the  Lord  with  me,  that  this  may  be  the  case; 
and  that  the  wicked  may  be  hindered  of  their 
design  of  my  destruction,  and  of  continuing 
me  in  prison,  which  yet  holds  me.  But  let 
us,  above  all,  pray  that  neither  the  snares  of 
the  world,  nor  the  ease  of  the  flesh,  should 
in  this  work  make  us  more  indifferent  or 
worldly-minded. 

I  have  been  a  little  moved  about  my  earthly 
father's   sudden  death ;  I  remember,  in   my 


youth  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  give  me 
instruction  about  God,  and  that  I  might  be 
faithful  to  him. 

I  give  my  love  to  you  all,  my  friends,  and 
earnestly  desire  that  the  grace  and  peace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  death  for 
our  salvation,  may  be  ingrafted  in  us  all,  that, 
by  receiving  his  saving  grace,  and  keeping  it 
in  our  hearts,  we  may  live  a  blessed  life  here 
and  for  ever.     Amen. 

Hans  Neilson  Houghe. 

From  the  same. 
The  Prison  at  Christiana,  1813. 

To  the  called  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  laboured  long,  and 
having  given  proof  of  their  faithfulness,  have 
been  chosen  ;  grace,  peace,  and  a  blessed  life, 
be  with  you,  after  the  commandments  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  you  are  all  saluted  by  many 
Friends,  who  have  been  here  from  different 
parts. 

My  weakness,  and  other  peculiar  circum 
stances  which  accompany  me,  is  the  cause 
why  I  have  been  hindered  from  writing : 
though  it  may  not  do  so  much  good,  or  afford 
so  much  encouragement,  as  I  could  wish ; 
yet,  often  is  my  heart  burning  and  much 
longing,  to  write  a  little  to  you  and  others 
for  your  encouragement.  It  seems  that  the 
power  of  the  world  is  great,  which  often 
hinders  ;  yet  it  perhaps  may  be  my  weakness, 
partly  because  I  cannot  do  any  good  ;  and 
thereby  I  am  afflicted  on  account  of  the  little 
good  I  am  able  to  perform.  I  received  an 
acceptable  letter  from  a  schoolmaster  from  Ha- 
lingdahl,  and  also  one  from  Engobor  Mors 
martien:  the  subject  of  both  was  very  similar 
The  heart  of  the  former,  was  in  much  feel- 
ing about  his  own  salvation,  and  the  gracious 
visitation  of  the  Lord — he  was  much  grieved 
at  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  which  seemed 
to  overcome  the  good  ;  and  gave  his  opinion 
that  he  feared  many  would  grow  lukewarm 
and  indifferent,  notwithstanding  we  have  been 
favoured  with  so  much  experience,  which 
ought  to  induce  us,  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
follow  that  which  was  good.  Some  had  a" 
ready  forgotten  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
love  of  Christ ;  and  some  again  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  us,  but  were  not  so,  because  of 
their  irreligious  conduct,  &c. 

I  also  may  confess  I  am  grieved  about  my- 
self; that  it  seems  clearly* we  all  want  en- 
couragement and  comfort  from  each  other, 
concerning  the  will  of  God  and  his  power, 
that  we  may  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  lest 
we  should  be  too  much  like  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  concerned  to  know  God,  and 
to  do  his  will :  many  times  I  have  lamented 
this  with  tears,  and  with  a  sincere  heart  ad- 
monished both  myself  and  others,  to  be  careful 
about  the  most  important  work  ;  and  truly, 
with  an  upright  heart,  I  would  willingly  do 
all  in  my  power  to  declare  the  truths  of  the 


My  dear  love  is  to  the  sister  from  Mosmar- 
tien :  I  wish  her  patience,  steadily  to  go  in 
the  work  to  which  she  is  called  :  and  if  any 
of  us  should  not  be  acquainted  with  each 
other  in  the  body,  let  us  each  day  endeavour 


to    know  each    other  through    the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

Hans  Neilson  Houghe. 

An  Epistle  from  Anna  Halvors  Daller. 
Dated  Guwtras,  21st  of  2d  month,  1813. 
Dear  loving  and  often  remembered  Sisters  in 
Christiansand, 

Yea,  I  say  with  a  loving  heart,  which  is 
true,  that  I  love  you  greatly  for  your  faith 
and  virtue,  which  you  have  received  thiough 
an  awakening  grace ;  which  leads  to  an  up- 
right conversation,  and  increases  in  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith  :  but  we 
must  remember,  that  every  branch  in  Christ, 
which  brings  forth  fruit,  will  certainly  be 
purged,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit, 
which  is  the  promise  of  Jesus,  and  it  will 
never  fail.  My  desire  and  hope  is  this  ;  that 
you,  with  myself,  may  work  out  your  own 
salvation  :  and  be  ye  clothed  with  the  light 
which  will  lead  you  in  the  right  way.  Attend 
to  that  power  which  first  awakened  you,  since 
you  cannot  but  be  convinced  it  is  to  your 
greatest  advantage  :  why  then  should  you  be 
required  to  be  entreated  to  do  that  which  is 
your  truest  interest?  The  scriptures  are  often 
peculiarly  lively  to  me  in  my  solitude  ;  and 
I  have  read,  to-day,  of  the  four  kinds  of 
ground  wherein  the  seed  was  sown,  which 
brought  me  into  great  thoughtfulness,  that  so 
small  a  part  of  the  ground  sown  should  pro- 
duce fruit,  the  devil  trying  to  destroy  it.  Oh, 
let  the  Lord  preserve  us  from  every  snare ! 
and  let  our  earnest  desires  be,  that  we  may 
help  each  other,  and  be  good  examples;  and 
I  hope  those  who  are  diligent  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  will  be  led  in  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom, which,  it  is  my  great  desire  and  long- 
ing, may  be  the  case  for  myself;  but  I  have 
often  to  fight  with  many  infirmities  ;  for  truly, 
our  fallen  nature  desires  very  little  good. 

Salute  brother  N.  B.,  who,  I  am  glad  to 
h  ear,  with  other  brethren,  experiences  both 
joy  and  life  :  thus,  with  an  upright  heart,  will 
the  good  work  be  increased.  My  desire  is, 
that  we  may  all  follow  each  other  in  the  path 
to  heaven,  which  is  our  true  resting  place  ; 
this  is  my  earnest  prayer:  wishing  you  every 
thing  that  is  good,  I  am 

Your  friend, 

Anna  Halvors  Daller. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of  a 
teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathemati- 
cal school — also,  a  well  qualified  female  teach- 
er for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical  schools — 
apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch  street. 

5  mo.  31,   1834. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  northern  district. 
Philadelphia,  on  third  day,  3d  inst.,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Matlack  to  Sarah  Ann  Maule,  daughter  to  Israel 
Maule,  deceased. 

at    Friends'    meeting,    Mulberry    street, 

Charles  S.  Wood  to  Juliana  F.  Randolph,  daughter 
of  George  F.  Randolph. 

at  Friends' meeting,  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  fourth 

day,  4th  inst.,  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Catharine  Wistar,  daughter  of  John  Wistar,  late 
of  Salem  county,  deceased. 
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Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  at  Mount  Pleasant  second  day  after  the  first  first  day,  in  the  ninth  month.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  seventh  day  preceding — both  opening  at  ten  o'clock  ;  meeting  for  Sufferings,  seventh  day  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  Short  creek  quarter  in  second  month 
at  same  hour. 


Quarterly  and  limes  of  holding. 


Monthly  and  lime  of  holding. 


Preparati. 


Redstone,  at  Bridgeport  and 
Westland,  the  latter  ir 
fifth  and  eleventh  months— 
Sist  seventh  day,  and  formei 
same  time  in  second  and 
eighth  months. 


Westland,  fourth  day  before  the  last  first 
day. 

Redstone,  fourth  day  before  the  first  seventh 
day. 

Providence,  fifth   day  before   the  first  se- 
venth day. 


Westland 
Pike  run 
Redstone 
Sandy  Hill 
Sandy  creek 
Providence 
Centre 
Sewickley 


Westland 
Pike  run 
Redstone 
Sandy  Hill 
Sandy  Creek 
Providence 
Centre 
Sewickley 


Short  creek,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  second,  fifth, 
eighth  and  eleventh  months, 
third  seventh  day. 


Short  creek,  third  day  after  third  seventh  f 
day.  ? 

Smithfield,  second  day  after  third  seventh  \ 
day — at  Smithfield  and  Cross  creek,  the  f 
latter  in  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth? 
months.  ) 

Flushing,  fifth  day  after  third  seventh — at 
Flushing  and  Gurnsey,  at  the  latter  in 
fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  months. 


Short  creek 
Concord 
Mount  Pleasant 
Harrisville 
Westgrove 

Smithfield 
Cross  creek 


Flushing 
Gurnsey 
Freeport 


Short  creek 
Concord 
Mount  Pleasant 
Harrisville 
Westgrove 

Smithfield 
Cross  creek 


Flushing 
Gurnsey 
Freeport 


Salem — in  the  town  of  Salem, 
second  seventh  day  in  the 
second,  fifth,  eighth,  and 
eleventh  months. 


Middleton,    on   fifth   day   before   the  se- 
cond seventh  day. 

Salem,  fourth  day  preceding  fourth  seventh  j 
day.  ' 

Upper  Springfield,   fourth  seventh  day. 

Marlborough,  third  day  after  fourth  seventh 
day. 


Salem 

Springfield 
Goshen 
Marlborough 
Lexington 


Middleton 
Fallston 


Salem 

Springfield 
Gosben 
Marlborough 
Lexington 


Stillwater,     fourth    day   after 
fourth  seventh  day,   in  si 
cond,  fifth,  eighth,  and  el 
venth  months. 


Stillwater,  fourth  seventh  day. 


Somerset — alternately  at  Somerset  and  j 
Ridge,  second  day  after  fourth  seventh  ' 
day — at  Ridge,  in  the  first  month.  j 

Deerfield,  fifth  day  before  third  seventh. 


Stillwater 
Plainfield 
Captina 
Richland 

Somerset 
Ridge 


Stillwater 

Plainfield 

Captina 

Richland 

St.  Clairsville 

Somerset 

Ridge 

Sunbury 

Deerfield 


New  Garden,  held  at  Sandy 
spring,  third  day  after  se- 
cond seventh  in  second, 
fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh 
months. 


New  Garden,  fifth  day  before  fourth  se-  > 
venth.  $ 

Sandy  spring — alternately  at  Sandy  spring  J 
and  Augusta,  sixth  day  before  the  fourth  \ 
seventh  day;  at  the  latter  in  the  first  mo.  ) 

Carmel — alternately  at  Carmel  and  Elk  run, 
third  seventh  day;  at  the  latter  in  first 
month. 


Sandy  spring 
Augusta 


Carmel 
Elk  run 


Sandy  spring 
Augusta 


Carmel 
Elk  run 


The  quarterly  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  are  all  held  at  the  place  of  holding  the  quarters  the  day  preceding.  All  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  except  at  the  time  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  except  in  one  or  two  instances  to  avoid  mixture  with  the  Hicksites, 
begin  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  preparative  meetings  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  worship  the  week  preceding  the  monthly  ;  except  in  Short  creek 
and  Stillwater  quarter,  within  whose  limits  no  meeting  for  worship  is  held  the  week  of  quarterly  or  monthly  meeting,  which  brings  the 
preparative  a  week  sooner  at  those  times. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


As  the  Society  of  Friends  is  spreading  far  ^^oreTy' the  choice  of  lands."     Many 
and  wide  over  the  country,  a  general   know-  8  u „,„„Jo  frim 


<•    .u  th»    intPrior    th^u  thev  The  heart  that  is  contrite  God  will  not  despise  ; 

purchase   further   in    the    interior    tna  V,V!  The  heart  that  is  broken  is  dear  in  bis  eyes, 
therwise  would;— but  Friends  were  probably  christ,g  lovc  has  no  lknit_ lhen  give  him  thy  heart, 


ledge  of  the  situation  of  its  members  is  de- 
sirable, and  perhaps  some  information  from  the 
far  west,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  east- 
ern readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

White  Lick  quarterly  meeting,  which  has 
been  established  but  a  few  years,  is  the  most 
western  belonging  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
insr.  It  is  composed  of  White  Lick,  1  airfield, 
VeVmillion,  Bloomfield,  and  Sugar  River 
monthly  meetings.  White  Lick,  where  the 
quarter  is  held,  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
Morgan  county,  near  Mooresville.  Fa.rfield  is 
five  miles  distant  in  the  southwestern  part  ot 
Marion  county,  and  twelve  miles  from  Indian- 
opolis.  Vermillion  is  in  Vermillion  county 
Illinois.  Bloomfield  in  Parke  county,  Indiana, 
and  Sugar  river  is  held  alternately  at  Sugar 
river,  (the  county  not  recollected,)  and  Hint 
cieek  in  Tippacanoe  county. 

Vermillion  has  an  indulged  meeting  under 
its  care  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  west— 
and  some  meetings  subordinate  to  the  other 
monthly  meetings  are  remotely  situated.  1  wo 
preparatives  have  been  established  within  a  few 
years  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Hendricks 
county,  belonging  to  White  Lick  monthly 
meeting,  and  which  will  probably  soon  form 
a  monthly  meeting.  A  settlement  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  western  part  of  Hamilton 
county,  commenced  about  three  years  ago. 
One  preparative  has  been  established  subordi- 
nate to  Fairfield  monthly  meeting,  and  another 
requested  for— and  the  number  of  members 
are  already  sufficient  to  form  a  respectable 
monthly  meeting. 

A  request  came  to  the  quarterly  meeting, 
recently  held  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
quarter  to  be  held  at  Bloomfield,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  three  western  monthly  meetings, 
and  to  be  called  the  Western  quarter.  By  a 
report  from  Sugar  river  monthly  meeting,  it 
appears  the  number  of  its  individual  members 
is  between  four  and  five  hundred.  I  think  the 
other  monthly  meetings  would  not  fall  below 
that  average,  although  I  am  not  particularly 
informed.  Previous  to  the  establishment  oi 
this  quarter,  the  members  belonged  to  Blue 
river  quarter,  held  in  Washington  county 
The  first  Friends  settled  at  White  Lick  n 
1820,  and  since  that  time  the  settlements  have 
been  made  throughout  the  quarter. 

In  Illinois,  Friends  are  generally  settled  on, 
or  adjoining  the  prairies;  also  many  members 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  in  this  state,  are 
residing  in  a  prairie  country;  but  the  new 
settlements  in  Hendricks  and  Hamilton  coun- 
ties are  on  timbered  lands.  A  valuable  tract 
of  prairie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  river 
Illinois,  will  soon  come  into  market,  and  the 
attention  of  some  is  turned  that  way  with  a 
hope  of  forming  a  Friends'  settlement  in  that 
remote  quarter. 

Those  who  have  not  traversed  the  western 
wilds,  have  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  the  first  settlers  have 
to  endure.  A  large  tract  of  land  through  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  came  into  mar- 
ket in  1820,  and  1821 — and  the  capital  be- 
ing there  located,  probably  caused  many  to 


hmilies  settled  down  in  the  green  woods  from 
fortv  to  sixty  miles  from  any  habitations,  ex- 
cept of  even   date  with  their  own,  and  were 
dependent  on  their  distant  neighbours  for  pro- 
visions, until  they  could  raise  them  for  them- 
selves.    Their  attention  was  first  turned  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  dwelling,  the  materials 
for    which  were   the   tall   trees  of  the  forest 
waving  their  luxuriant  branches  far  over  their 
l,eads°— their  tools  the  axe  and  the  saw,  and 
themselves  the  builders.    Most  of  the  first  set- 
ters were  poor;  having  expended  nearly  all  they 
were  worth  in  the  payment  for  their  lands,  they 
had  to  depend  on  their  own  exertions  in  erect- 
ing their  cabins  and  clearing  their  farms;  con- 
sequently their  progress  was  slow.  The  greater 
portion   of  the   members  of  this  quarter  are 
still  living  in  their  log  houses,  and  if  not  possess 
ing    many  of   the    improvements  and    conve 
niences   of    an   older   settled   country,    they 
abound  in  the  products  of  the  rich  soil  they 
cultivate,  and  perhaps  feel  quite  as  contented 
their  situation,  and  entertain  as  much  kind- 
ness and  regard  for  each  other,  as  is  common 
elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  meeting  houses  are  surrounded 
by  timber,  and  the  members  mostly  ride  on 
horseback  to  attend  them,  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
spectacle  to  see  such  large  numbers  gathering 
from  the  woods  in  every  direction  to  the  meet- 
ing house  as  the  common  centre,  conveying 
to  the  mind  of  an  eastern  observer,  ideas  of 
primitive  simplicily  not  often  met  with  in  the 
old  settled  parts  of  the  Society.       W 


hall  his  spirit  free  comlort  impart ; 
So  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  allied  closo  to  thine, 
In  a  glorious  unity  ever  will  shine. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  7,  1834. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' 
Addressed  by  Legh  Richmond  to  his  daughter,  with  a 

Locket  of  Derbyshire  Spar,  in  the  form  of  a  Heart. 
Here  1  offer  my  daughter  a  heart  without  sin, 
That  knows  nought  of  corruption  or  sorrow  within; 
A  heart  which  you  see  is  so  curiously  wrought, 
That  it  ne'er  can  offend— not  so  much  as  in  thought. 
That  its  virtues  are  shining  within  and  without, 
Is  a  truth  which  admits  or  no  rational  doubt; 
Its  character,  Mary,  is  pure  and  sincere, 
And  its  inmost  ideas  transparent  and  clear  ; 
Tis  a  heart  that  will  bear  the  minutest  inspection, 
And  never  proves  guilty  of  any  deception; 
What  it  was,  that  it  is— what  it  is,  it  will  be,— 
Unconscious  of  guile— or  to  you,  or  to  me; 
It  may  seem  to  be  strange,  nay  it  is  so  I  own, 
That  this  heart,  tho'  so  pure,  is  as  hard  as  a  stone ; 
It  resists  all  impressions  which  tenderness  makes, 
But  if  force  be  employed  it  immediately  breaks  ; 
And  this  heart  if  once  broken  can  never  be  healed, 
Nor  the  least  of  its  wounds  be  a  moment  concealed; 
And  tho'  stony  its  texture  and  hard  be  its  nature, 
Like  yourself  this  poor  heart  is  a  delicate  creature. 
Then  make  use  of  the  emblem  you  wear  at  your 

breast, 
With  the  "  Hearts  that  are  pure,"  do  you  seek  to  bo 

blest ; 
Weep  and  mourn  for  a  nature  by  sin  so  deranged, 
And  pray  for  a  heart  that's  essentially  changed ; 
May  tho  stone  in  your  heart  be  removed  far  away, 
And  the  softened  affections  alone  bear  the  sway  ; 
They  will  lead  you  to  Jesus  with  penitent  sighs, 
Till  the  sun  of  his  righteousness  sweetly  arise. 
May  graces  resplendent  as  those  of  the  stone, 
Both  within  and  without  be  for  ever  your  own  ; 
Let  your  heart  be  transparent  wherever  you  are, 
And  your  conduct  will  shine  far  more  clear  thau  the 

spar. 
But  should  you  offend,  and  for  sin  be  heart-broken.^ 
Behold  on  the  cross  thero  is  mercy's  bright  token 


We  learn  that  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened  on  second  day,  the   26lh  ult.,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  tho  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  as 
customary,  having   met   on  seventh   day   previous. 
There  were  present  ministers  from  most  of  the  other 
yearly  meetings  on  this  continent,  including   Jona- 
than and  Hannah  Backhouse  from  England,  besides 
other   Friends.     Various   subjects  of  interest   came 
under  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  several  sit- 
tings; and  in  reference  to  the  general  state  of  Socie- 
ty.^as  comprehended  in  the  reports  brought  up  from 
inferior  meetings,  much  pertinent  counsel  was  offer- 
ed, especially  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings  on   tho   afternoon  of  the  f.rst  day  of  the 
week,  and  on  week  days,  tending  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  to  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
incumbent  duty  in  this  respect.     From  the  informa- 
tion received  in  relation  to  select  and  family  schools, 
it  appeared  that  the  interesting  subject  had  claimed 
tho  renewed    attention  of  most  of  the   subordinate 
meetings,  and  a  minute   was  sent  down  to  the  re- 
spective meetings,  directing  a  further  careful  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  to  forward  to  the  meeting  next  year 
an    account  of  their   progress.     A  report   was  also 
read  from  the  committee  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  boarding  school  at  Nine  Partners,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  during 
the  last  year  was  fifty-one. 

Although  some  diversity  of  sentiment  at  times  oe- 
rred,  yet  much  brotherly  condescension  and  har- 
mony prevailed   throughout,  and  the   meeting  con- 
cluded under  a  solemn  feeling  of  divine  regard,  on 
sixth  day  evening. 


To  the  communication  inserted  above,  under  the 

maiure   of  W .,  was  annexed  a  letter  to  the 

Uor,  in  which  the  writer  remarks : — 

"  I  am  unused  to  write  for  publication,  and  have  re- 
ceived but  a  limited  education,  which  may  apologise 
for  defects  in  style  and  composition,  and  a  revision 
may  bo  necessary.  But  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
'The  Friend'  are  plain  and  common  people,  I  havo 
sometimes  thought  plain  matter  of  fact  communica- 
tions, which  many  of  our  members  in  different  parts 
are  capable  of  supplying,  and  perhaps  would  often 
do  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
learned,  would  be  as  acceptable  as  more  laboured 
disquisitions.  'The  Friend'  is  a  very  convenient 
medium  for  the  dissemination  of  general  information 
that  may  be  useful  and  interesting;  and  through  its 
columns  our  members,  however  widely  situated, 
might  be  kept  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion and  concerns  of  the  Society  at  large. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  circulating  more  gene- 

lly  through  these  parts  than  1  find  it  is." 

We  hope  he  will  be  inclined  to  repeat  his  favours, 

not  doubting  that   his  locality  is  favourable   for  the 

supply  of  information  that  would  be  interesting  to 

friends  hereaway. 


A.  S.  H.  will  perceive  that  her  contribution,  though 
long  (accidentally)  deferred,  has  come  to  light.  The 
appended  kind  suggestions  are  duly  appreciated, and 
we  hope  that  the  fear  of  "  nice  critics"  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  proposed  plan  to  "  beguile  a  solitary 
hour." 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  sixth  day,  the  13th  of  6th  month,  at 
three  o'clock.        Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk* 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  2740 

Our  traveller  proceeds  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  by  the  railway.  His  account  of 
the  ride  is  short  and  lively  : — 

"  A  ride  of  about  two  miles  brought  us  to 
the  entrance  of  the  railway.  Trains  of  car- 
riages filled  the  court  into  which  we  were 
ushered.     All  was  bustle. 

"The  railroad  commences  just  at  the  mouth 
of  a  dark  gallery,  into  which  we  rapidly  dart- 
ed. We  passed  on  for  some  time  through 
the  dark  with  fearful  velocity,  when  the  day- 
light began  once  more  to  glimmer  on  us,  and 
we  soon  were  flying  along,  the  green  fields 
on  either  side  of  us.  It  was  nearly  evening 
when  we  started,  so  that  the  shades  of  night 
soon  darkened  the  scene.  The  motion  was 
both  new  and  agreeable  to  me.  We  scarce 
seemed  to  touch  the  earth,  whilst  the  passing 
objects  appeared  to  whirl  by  with  dizzy  swift- 
ness. Occasionally  carriages  coming  from 
the  other  direction,  shot  by  us  with  their 
sparkling  furnaces,  leaving  a  train  of  smoke 
and  fire  behind  them.  We  had  scarce  time 
to  take  note  of  their  presence  before  they 
had  passed  with  the  whir  and  speed  of  a  sky 
rocket;  a  mist  of  wagons  and  faces,  visible 
for  a  moment,  then  gone.  They  govern  these 
highly  accelerated  machines  with  surprising 
facility.  Their  speed  is  not  abated  until  very 
near  the  stopping  place,  yet  they  bring  up 
just  before  the  door,  as  exactly  as  if  with  a 
coach  and  horses.  We  completed  the  thirty 
miles  in  about  ninety  minutes,  including 
twelve  or  fifteen  stoppages." 

Of  Manchester  his  notices  are  brief  and 
not  particular  ly  interesting.  The  descriptions 
of  English  scenery  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Scotland,  are  more  pleasing  ;  we  give  an 
extract  or  two  : — 

"  The  next  morning  I  rose  at  five  o'clock 
to  take  the  stage  fur  Edinburgh.  Before 
leaving,  I  was  met  in  the  entry  by  the  various 
expectants  of  fees,  ready  if  I  had  foigotten 
them,  to  put  in  their  claims,  as,  '  Remember 
the  waiter  if  you  please,  sir,'  '  Chamber- 
maid, if  you  please,  sir.'     It  is  usual  to  pay 


the  waiter  eleven  cents  for  his  services  at 
each  meal,  whilst  the  chambermaid  receives 
twice  that  sum  as  her  remuneration.  Where 
a  house  is  much  frequented,  the  servants  not 
only  do  not  expect  wages,  but  even  pay  a 
handsome  salary  for  their  situation.  As  they 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
(he  guests,  they  are  exceedingly  attentive 
and  civil  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
However,  it  is  annoying  to  a  stranger,  per- 
haps I  may  say  to  any  traveller,  to  have  these 
little  items  to  attend  to  amidst  the  bustle  of 
departure. 

"  The  coachman  and  guard  were  equipped 
with  laced  hats,  red  frock  coats  with  gold 
lacing,  breeches  and  white  top  boots.  I  may 
add  that  they  were  fine  portly  looking  fellows. 
'All  right,'  and  one  blew  his  horn  and  the 
other  cracked  his  whip,  with  notable  em- 
phasis ;  and  off  we  drove  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

The  environs  of  the  town  were  hand- 
some. Elegant  houses  were  strewn  along 
the  road,  with  grounds  laid  out  with  great 
taste;  the  honeysuckle  twining  round  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  and  the  roses  trained 
to  the  wall,  gave  a  sweet  perfume  to  the  air, 
whilst  they  communicated  a  touching  and 
ving  beauty  to  the  house.  In  the  grounds, 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  gravel  walks, 
which  are  bordered  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. The  green  hawthorn  hedge  has  a 
very  neat  and  picturesque  air.  These,  almost 
universally  supply  the  place  of  our  wooden 
fences;  here  and  there  however,  the  family 
residences  are  surrounded  by  high  stone 
walls.  We  passed  through  numerous  towns 
and  villages.  The  villages  are  of  two  cha- 
racters, very  distinct  from  each  other.  Those 
of  one  class  are  by  no  means  interesting. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  mortar,  and 
compacted  closely  together,  forming  a  few 
ong  streets  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
The  houses  have  a  bare  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  stone  tiles.  The  streets  are 
paved  ;  and  the  boys  go  pattering  up  and 
down  them  with  their  high  wooden  soles, 
making  a  singular  sound.  These  streets  are 
occupied  by  colliers,  or  by  the  lower  class  of 
peasantry,  who  work  in  the  fields,  scattered 
along  for  some  miles  in  every  direction. 
They  form  a  very  humble  and  hard  working 
class,  unlike  any  body  of  farmers  or  peasants 
in  our  country. 

"The  other  description  of  villages  is  very 
pleasing.  A  few  humble  dwellings  may  in- 
deed be  found  there  ;  but  these  even  will 
indicate  more  taste  in  their  occupants  ;  as  a 
vine,  or  honeysuckle,  or  rose  bush,  steals  up 
to  breathe  a  fragrance,  and  shed  a  beauty 
over  the   quiet  cottage.      Nothing  diffuses 


such  an  air  of  happiness  and  contentment 
over  a  humble  homestead,  as  the  rose  bush, 
jessamine,  or  honeysuckle.  The  other  houses 
are  generally  constructed  of  a  light  freestone; 
stand  secluded  amongst  trees,  and  displaying 
considerable  architectural  taste,  add  great 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Often  a  village  will  be 
mainly  composed  of  such  buildings.  In  such 
cases,  they  seem  presented  to  the  eye,  to  af- 
ford a  finer  relief  to  the  richly  cultivated 
grounds  amongst  which  they  stand.  The 
striking  feature  of  such  a  lovely  spot  is  its 
truly  poetic  finish.  Every  thing  is  as  com- 
plete as  if  it  was  all  done  by  the  power  of 
magic  at  once.  Nothing  is  out  of  its  place. 
There  are  no  withered  leaves  on  the  gravel 
walks;  no  broken  branches,  or  sticks,  or 
straw  in  the  road  ;  no  piles  of  wood,  or 
boards,  or  coal,  before  the  houses;  but  every 
thing  of  that  kind  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  whilst 
the  grass  plat  is  cropped  smooth,  the  vines 
beautifully  trained,  the  flowers  ananged  with 
pleasing  taste,  and  the  trees  carefully  pre- 
served ;  so  that  the  ancient  church  with  its 
clustering  ivy,  and  the  bright  and  cheerful 
habitations  interspersed  amongst  these  deli- 
cious shades,  seem  like  some  gray-haired 
sire,  surrounded  by  his  happy  posterity,  joy- 
fully alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Eng- 
lish poetry  partakes  of  the  genius  of  these 
places.  It  formed  its  character  here.  We 
see  at  once  why  it  does  not  breathe  the  misty 
grandeur  of  the  German,  and  we  sympathise 
at  once  more  deeply  with  Cowper,  Goldsmith, 
and  Kirke  White. 

"  We  dashed  on  all  day  at  an  exhilarating 
rate,  over  a  McAdamised  road,  through  a  va- 
riety of  such  villages  as  1  have  described, 
occasionally  taking  in  towns  of  a  different 
character.  We  breakfasted  at  one  of  these. 
Bolton  is  a  town  of  about  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  is  one  of  the  germs  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  It  has  neither  the  ex- 
tent or  beauty  of  one  of  our  towns  of  a 
similar  character  and  population.  Its  houses 
were  badly  grouped.  The  bricks  were  rough 
and  much  soiled  by  coal  smoke,  and  the  win- 
dows being  destitute  of  blinds,  had  a  bare 
appearance.  An  English  town  of  this  descrip- 
tion, with  its  mighty  factories,  and  machinery 
of  wealth,  crowded  by  artisans  of  no  attrac- 
tive mood,  resembles  some  rich  mine,  except 
that  it  is  above  ground.  Because  those  who 
toil  amongst  its  golden  elements,  working  up 
its  massive  veins  of  ore,  but  view  its  trea- 
sures as  they  float  away  to  distant  proprietors; 
whilst  they  only  eke  out,  through  much  hard- 
ship, a  scanty  pittance  for  themselves  and 
families.  This  gives,  as  I  have  said  before, 
a  forbidding  aspect  to  English  factory  towns, 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system.     The 
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poor  laws  of  England  generate  a  poor  popu- 
lation, and  still  more  impoverished  by  the! 
grasp  of  an  ill  appointed  revenue.  It  becomes  ■ 
vitiated  for  the  want  of  religious  institutions 
commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  its 
dense  community.  Out  of  the  great  mass  of 
fermentation  which  is  thus  made,  the  ele- 
ments of  action  for  factories  are  gathered.  It 
is  not  the  factories  which  have  created  this 
poverty.  They  have  done  their  share  to  re- 
lieve it." 

On  entering  Scotland,  he  thus  remarks: — 

"  One  cannot  proceed  far  without  perceiv- 
ing that  he  is  in  a  different  country.  The 
villages  possess  a  more  uniform  character.  If 
on  the  one  side  they  are  far  less  pleasing  than 
the  finest  English  ones,  they  are  neater  and 
more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  lowest 
character  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  pea- 
santry are  cast  in  a  rougher  mould — their 
faces  are  thinner,  cheek  bones  higher,  and 
the  expression  of  countenance  far  more  re- 
flective. On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  females  are  far  less  pleasing  in 
person,  than  the  fairer  and  ruddier  daughters 
of  the  south.  After  having  passed  the  bor- 
der, the  country  becomes  more  broken  than 
in  England,  more  barren  and  less  wooded. 
Here  and  there  deep  ravines  are  met  with, 
the  sides  rough  with  rocks,  and  dark  with 
trees,  opening  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
stormy  torrent  below.  These  form  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Scotish  sce- 
nery. 

"  The  villages  are  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other  in  Scotland,  they  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  beauty  of  our  own,  and  there  are  such 
long  stretches  of  waste  land  between  them, 
and  in  every  direction,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  excellent  roads,  and  the  careful  cultiva- 
tion which  some  parts  displayed,  I  should 
have  considered  Scotland  the  new,  and  Ame- 
rica the  old  country.  It  may  appear  strange, 
but  such  was  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  my  mind,  and  that  with  a  force  that 
the  antique  air  of  many  a  town,  and  the  ruin 
of  many  a  castle  and  church,  scarce  served  to 
efface." 

The  splendour  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has 
been  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  We 
have  heard  one,  who  has  travelled  much,  and 
whose  judgment  in  matters  of  taste  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  speak  of  its  beauty  and  pic- 
turesque effect  as  being  unsurpassed  by  any 
city  he  had  seen.  We  extract  part  of  what 
our  author  says  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  interest  which 
the  entrance  into  Edinburgh  excited  in  my 
mind.  Night  added  to  its  wonderful  influ- 
ence. After  entering  the  city,  we  dashed 
along  for  about  a  mile,  through  a  well  lit 
street,  filled  with  shops,  from  which  streets 
branched  off  at  right  angles,  extending  to 
such  a  distance  that  they  at  length  became 
blended  in  one  common  constellation  of 
flame.  They  were  full  of  people  ;  for  a  deep 
excitement  prevailed  respecting  reform  ;  and 
they  awaited  the  London  news  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  soon  reached  the  north  bridge. 
This  is  a  heavy  bridge  of  masonry,  which 
passes  across  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  to  con- 
nect the  old  and  new  city  together.     Here  I 


was  lost  in  wonder.  Objects  were  just  indis- 
tinct enough  to  be  truly  sublime.  Far  be- 
neath, the  lights  flashed  dimly  upon  forms 
that  seemed  of  another  world,  they  were  so 
deep  below.  To  the  right,  a  hill  rose  with 
graceful  swell,  covered  with  monuments  and 
columns  upon  which  the  moon  shone  steadily. 
To  the  left,  the  black  battlements  of  a  castle 
rose  with  stern  and  awful  grandeur,  above  all 
other  objects.  On  the  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
Prince  street  spread  itself  out  with  luminous 
splendour,  for  the  length  of  a  mile  ;  whilst 
on  the  other,  a  marvellous  sight,  the  side  of 
a  broken  hill  seemed  studded  with  ten  thou- 
sand lights,  which  in  reality  flashed  out  from 
the  high  houses  on  the  side  of  the  ravine.  It 
was  to  me  a  whirl  of  splendour,  sublimity, 
and  amazement.  Indeed,  I  could  not  obtain 
any  just  idea  of  what  was  the  real  nature  of 
this  strange  and  incomprehensible  scene." 

"  As  I  walked  round  the  city,  I  began  to 
obtain  correct  impressions  as  to  its  character. 
Its  air  was  truly  grand.  The  style  was  so 
entirely  different  from  our  own,  that  to  which 
ever  preference  should  be  given,  it  would  be, 
not  for  any  advance  in  the  one  upon  the  other 
in  particular  objects,  or  for  any  difference  in 
degree,  but  rather  for  a  distinction  in  kind. 
The  character  and  grouping  of  every  thing 
was  peculiar.  I  felt  this  to  be  the  case  most 
strongly  as  I  walked  along  Prince  street. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  streets 
in  the  city.  It  is  a  mile  in  length  and  per 
fectly  straight.  Its  houses  are  all  built  of 
a  light  freestone.  The  lower  story  of  most 
of  them  is  occupied  by  shops  or  '  stores,'  as 
they  call  them.  The  street  is  broad  and 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  A  slender  iron  railing 
separates  it  from  the  depth  below.  At  the 
one  end  of  the  street  stands  a  fine  large  epis- 
copal church  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  at 
the  other  end,  Carlton  hill  with  its  monu 
ments,  rises  with  Grecian  splendour.  But 
the  view  across  the  ravine  is  of  surpassing 
interest.  I  never  looked  upon  it  without  in- 
creased emotion.  The  castle  towers  up  above 
all.  It  is  firmly  seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  rock,  its  battlements  rising  with  stern 
defiance,  and  its  various  ranges  of  wall 
frowning  with  cannon  upon  the  town.  There 
was  a  masculine  and  determined  grandeur 
about  it  that  could  not  but  strike  one  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe.  The  houses  corre- 
sponded in  style  with  the  castle.  Their  group- 
ing was  irregular,  from  being  built  along  the 
top  of  the  steep  ridge  of  rock  which  over- 
looked the  ravine.  They  were  of  various 
heights,  from  three  to  ten  '  stories,'  and  their 
walls  looked  black  and  beaten  with  battle. 
The  whole  scene  breathed  one  spirit,  so  that 
there  needed  but  the  appearance  of  Murray, 
and  the  fierce  spirits  of  his  day,  to  step  forth 
there  once  more  with  brazen  mail,  to  bring 
back  the  temper  of  ancient  times  completely 
to  mind.  These  two  eras  of  civilisation  met 
the  eye  at  a  glance.  The  old  city  and  the 
new,  are  connected  together  by  a  high  mass 
of  earth  on  the  one  end,  and  by  a  splendid 
bridge  cf  masonry  on  the  other.  This  bridge 
is  so  high  that  two  fine  old  churches  stand 
almost  under  the  shade  of  its  arches." 


Speaking  of  the  west  end,  he  says: — 
"  There  is  a  massive  elegance  in  this  part 
of  the  city,  of  the  highest  order.  Every  thing 
here  indicates  taste  and  wealth.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  in  right  lines,  while  crescents, 
squares,  and  hexagonal  parterres,  overlooked 
by  beautiful  houses,  aie  suitably  interposed 
to  give  a  graceful  variety  to  its  character. 
The  houses  were  entirely  constructed  of 
stone.  Their  general  height  was  three  stories, 
but  whether  the  houses  formed,  with  extend- 
ed line,  a  long  street,  or  the  smaller  portion 
of  a  square,  there  was  nothing  tame  in  their 
front.  The  lower  part  was  generally  of  rustic 
masonry,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great  sta- 
bility ;  whilst  the  upper  part  was  not  unfre- 
quently  adorned  with  semi-columns  or  pilas- 
ters, which  contribute  not  a  little  to  give  a 
spirit  of  elegance  to  the  whole.  The  power 
of  combination  is  here  strikingly  illustrated. 
In  many  a  street  and  square  there  are  stately 
edifices  of  uncommon  grandeur.  The  re- 
treating front  obtains  a  noble  character  from 
the  bold  columns  of  its  centre;  the  advanc- 
ing wings  of  the  building  are  chastened  by 
the  soft  curves  of  its  fine  semi-columns. 
On  approaching,  one  discovers  by  the  six  or 
eight  doors  along  the  fine  front,  that  it  is 
not  the  palace  of  a  single  nobleman,  but  the 
elegant  residence  of  several  independent  gen- 
tlemen." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  distinguished  place  which  this  eminent 
individual  held  in  the  affections  and  respect  of 
the  American  people — his  celebrity  at  the  bar, 
and  as  the  author  of  various  literary  produc- 
tions of  high  reputation,  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amiableness  of  his  private  life 
and  his  religious  character,  naturally  create  a 
very  lively  interest  in  all  that  appertains  to  his 
demise.  Several  notices  of  that  event  have 
appeared,  none  of  which,  however,  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  a  letter  by  one  of 
the  accomplished  daughters  of  the  worthy  de- 
ceased, addressed  to  her  aunt,  written  in  all 
the  fervour  of  affectionate  sensibility,  and 
vividly  describing  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  the  mournful  occasion.  Its  great  length, 
arising  from  the  minuteness  of  detail,  has  in- 
duced us  to  attempt  an  abstract,  retaining, 
nevertheless,  the  substance  and  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer,  nearly  throughout.  The 
letter  bears  date,  Washington,  February  22d, 
1834,  four  days  after  the  death  of  W.  Wirt. 

"  I  cannot,  dare  not,  dwell  on  the  loss 
which  his  family  has  sustained  in  their  head, 
husband,  father,  and  household  priest  ;  for 
when  my  thoughts  revert  to  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would  break;  I 
press  my  hand  on  it  to  still  its  rebellious  ris- 
ings, and  raise  iny  eyes  and  soul  to  the  hills 
whence  cometh  all  our  help;  and  indeed,  my 
dear  aunt,  this  help  has  been  extended  to  us 
almost  miraculously. 

"  He  whom  we  loved,  and  whom  the  Lord 
loved,  (precious  thought,)  was  a  picture  of 
renovated  health  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  9lh  inst.     On  the  previous  evening,  Satur. 


day,  he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  an 
argument  on  the  following  Monday,  in  a  very 
important  case,  and  had  been  in  the  capitol 
library,  examining  authorities,  in  addition  to 
those  of  his  own  office;  and  altogether  ex- 
pressed himself  better  satisfied  with  his  prepa- 
rations, than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time;  for 
in    this,  as  in   every  thing    else,  his    humility 

i    often  made  him  undervalue  himself  so  as  to 

|    distress  us. 

"Directly  after   breakfast,  Sabbath   morn 

:  ing,  9th  inst.  he  assembled  us  as  usual,  in  his 
chamber,  at  family  prayers;  and  never  did  I 
hear  a  more  solemn  and  fervent  outpouring  of 
the  soul  at  the  footstool  of  the  Mercy  Seat. 
He  prayed  '  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  with  a  holy  earnestness;  for  his 
children  present  and  absent;  for  his  enemies 
if  he  had  any;  and  for  his  friends  every  where; 
especially  those  who  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  know  and  love  the  Saviour;  finally  he  pray- 
ed, that  his  own  soul  and  that  of  those  so  dear 
to  him,  might  be  sprinkled  afresh  with  par- 
doning blood,  and  that  the  ascended  Saviour 
would,  through  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, keep  him,  and  all  of  us  in  his  fear,  and 
enable  us  to  walk  in  his  commandments 
through  life;  sustain  and  cheer  us  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  last  receive  us  to  himself,  a 
re-united  and  blessed  family,  to  worship  for 
ever  around  his  throne,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.'  " 

The  account  proceeds  to  state  that  he  walk- 
ed to  the  capitol  that  morning  to  attend  public 
worship.  "  It  was  not  actually  raining,"  says 
the  daughter,  "  but  so  exceedingly  damp  that 
some  persons  had  their  umbrellas  up,  to  turn 
the  drizzling  moisture.  It  is  to  this  walk  that 
the  cold,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  is  at- 
tributed." The  sermon  was  from  the  text, 
"We  preach  Christ,  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness; but  unto  them  which  are  called  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  "  The  subject  was 
a  sublime  one,  and  it  was  treate-d  with  a  force 
of  argument  and  a  pathos  of  eloquence,  which 
I  have  rarely  if  ever  heard  equalled.  My  dear 
father  sat  immediately  behind  my  chair  so  as 
occasionally  to  rest  himself  upon  it,  and  I 
heard  him  more  than  once  sob,  in  a  sort  of 
convulsed  sotto  voce,  as  was  his  habit  when 
deeply  affected;  he  ejaculated  several  times, 
too,  his  approbation  and  admiration  of  parts 
of  the  discourse." 

"  On  returning  from  church,  he  asked  mo- 
ther to  '  look  if  he  had  cut  his  ear  in  shaving, 
as  it  felt  painful.'  Mother  examined  it  and 
found  no  such  mark,  but  a  hard  knot  in  the 
glands  of  the  throat,  just  below  the  right  ear — 
a  swelling  as  she  presumed,  from  cold — and 
advised  him  to  lie  down  and  cover  himself  up 
warm,  hoping  that  he  would  be  relieved  by 
perspiration.  This  was  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  and  we  then  went  down  to  dinner. 
A  little  before  three  o'clock,  I  came  up,  with 
my  bonnet  on,  to  go  to  church  again,  and 
kissed  him.  He  said,  'Tell  your  mother,  my 
dear,  that  I  feel  very  chilly,  as  if  I  were  going 
to  have  an  ague.'  She  immediately  ordered 
hot  bricks  to  his  feet,  and  additional  covering, 
and  sent  for  Dr.  H.     When  I  came  home  he 
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had  a  fever,  but  talked  cheerfully;  when  I 
gave  him  a  description  of  Mr.  S.'s  evening 
discourse.  After  remaining  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  said — '  Wife,  it  will  not  do  for  me 
to  expose  myself  in  church  as  I  do:  I  am  a 
mere  baby  in  the  command  of  my  sensibilities 
and  nerves;  I  can  scarcely  refrain  sometimes 
from  tears,  and,  indeed,  I  have  frequently 
been  obliged  to  relieve  myself  by  giving  way 
to  them;'  and  as  he  spoke,  the  same  feeling 
seemed  to  overcome  him.  I  said,  what  I  think 
true,  that  '  no  Christian  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  intense  feeling  at  the  review  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  of  the  vivid  emotion  of 
gratitude  and  love  to  the  Saviour  which  caused 
tears.' 

"  '  But  it  is  so  unmanly,  and  people  around 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.'  " 

We  omit  much  relating  to  the  progress  of 
the  disease  which  was  rapid,  and  to  the  affec 
tionate  assiduities  of  those  about  him. 

"  On  Thursday  night  I  sat  up  with  him:  he 
rose  twice  in  the  night,  with  the  assistance  of 
dear  mother,  and  a  servant,  thinking  it  would 
make  him  feel  more  comfortable  to  change  his 
posture  a  little  while,  and  have  his  bed  made; 
in  doing  so  expressed  his  surprise  at  his  ex- 
treme weakness,  which  was  greater,  he  said, 
after  those  few  days'  illness,  than  after  his  long 
and  exhausting  attack  at  the  springs  last  sum 
mer.  The  last  time  he  rose,  as  he  sat  in  the 
easy  chair,  he  asked  mother  if  she  would 
•  read  the  Bible  to  him  ?'  She  did  so;  and  it 
was  the  55th  psalm.  In  reading  this,  she 
omitted  all  those  passages  which  relate  more 
particularly  to  David's  enemies,  and  read  all 
the  rest,  which,  you  know,  was  particularly 
applicable  to  himself;  he  seemed  to  feel  it 
deeply;  and  after  she  had  finished  reading,  she 
saw  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  This  was  the 
last  time  he  was  able  to  listen  to  this  precious 
volume,  or  to  rise  from  his  bed.  Towards 
morning  he  became  slightly  delirious,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  call  in  another  phy- 
sician; and  Dr.  H.,  a  young  physician  here, 
who  has  a  great  reputation  for  skill  and  talent 
in  his  profession,  was  sent  for.  Father,  him- 
self, said  at  first  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
consult  another  physician,  but  at  last  consent- 
ed. That  morning  (Friday  morning,)  he  called 
mother  to  his  bed-side,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  my  sister  Ellen,  gave  certain  directions 
'  in  case  of  his  sudden  death.'  He  then  seem- 
ed to  speak  with  some  difficulty,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  day,  and  throughout  the  next, 
talked  wildly  at  intervals. 

"  When  asked  if  he  would  swallow  any 
tiling,  he  always  answered,  '  Yes,  I'll  try' — 
though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  swallowed 
towards  the  last,  from  the  swelling  and  sore- 
ness of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. His  sense  of  hearing,  however,  never 
lost  its  acuteness  until  Monday  evening.  Dr. 
II.,  thinking  it  must  have  done  so,  spoke  to 
him  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  was  gently 
rebuked  by  his  saying,  '  Doctor,  you  are  not 
speaking  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers.'  He  dis- 
tinguished our  voices  easily,  though  his  eyes 
were  closed,  and  when  one  of  his  attached 
young  friends  and  students,  James  C.,  asked 
him,  'Mr.  Wirt,  do  you  know  James?'  He 
replied,  '  To  be  sure  I  do.' 
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"  Ellen's  twin  sister,  Rosa,  now  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson, of  Baltimore,  came  down  with  her 
husband  on  Saturday,  having  been  informed 
by  letters  from  us  of  his  alarming  illness. 
When  she  first  kissed  him,  he  said — '  Why, 
my  dear,  how  came  you  here  ! — High,  high  !' 
But,  at  that  time,  made  no  other  remark. 
The  next  day,  however,  (Sunday,  the  16th,) 
he  asked,  with  some  difficulty,  for  '  his  Rosa?' 
And  when  she  came  to  him,  said,  '  My  dar- 
ling, God  bless  you  !' 

"  On  Monday  morning,  we  thought  him 
dying;  and  dear  mother,  unable  any  longer 
to  control  her  pent  up  feelings,  retired  to  an- 
other room  and  gave  vent  to  them.  The 
thought  that  he  was  indeed  to  die  without  look- 
ing on  his  family  any  more,  taking  leave  of 
them,  and  expressing  his  own  resignation,  was 
insupportably  agonising. 

"  But,  as  if  to  show  the  power  of  God, 
while  she  was  thus  abandoning  herself  to  grief, 
the  eye  that  had  been  so  long  closed,  opened 
suddenly,  as  I  hung  over  him,  and  fixed  itself 
on  me  with  a  kindling  intelligence  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  his  first  wanderings.  '  My  fa- 
ther, do  you  know  your  Catharine?'  'Yes.' 
'  Do  you  trust  in  God  ?'  (raising  my  own  eyes 
to  heaven,  to  make  the  question  more  signi- 
ficant.) '  Yes,'  with  solemnity,  and  raising 
his  own  eye  in  the  same  direction.  I  flew  into 
the  next  room  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  dear  mother,  and  she  calmed  herself  and 
returned  with  me.  She  approached  the  bed- 
side— he  looked  at  her,  and  said,  '  Wife,  lam 
going  before  you  .''  I  feared  this  would  over- 
power her;  but  God  upheld  her,  and  she  an- 
swered meekly,  '  Yes,  my  beloved,  you  are 
going  before  me,  and  you  will  see  our  dear 
angels  in  heaven,  sooner  than  I  shall.  There 
are  five  of  our  children  in  heaven  now,  wait- 
ing to  receive  you,  and  you  leave  five  more  on 
earth  under  my  care — it  will  only  be  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  we,  too,  shall  come  and  join 
you.  Do  not  fear  for  us,  who  are  left  behind 
— God  will  take  care  of  your  widowed  wife 
and  fatherless  children.'  There  was  a  struggle 
in  his  frame  and  heart,  but  he  sought  strength 
where  he  had  never  failed  to  find  it,  and  it  was 
given  him.  His  eye  next  lighted  on  me — I 
kissed  him,  and  asked — '  My  beloved  father, 
is  your  soul  at  peace  now,  stayed  on  Jesus  V 
'  Yes.'  '  Do  you  now  feel  the  truth  of  the 
promise,  When  thou  walkest  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  fear  not,  God  will  be 
with  thee,  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  shall  com- 
fort thee  !'  '  Yes;  oh  yes  !'  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  faith, 
gratitude,  and  submission.  His  eye  then  fell 
on  Rosa.  She  kissed  his  hand,  and  bade 
'  God  bless  you,  my  beloved  father.'  Then  on 
Ellen;  and  she  did  the  same.  He  looked  al- 
ternately once  more  on  each  of  us  as  we 
stood  around  his  bed,  then  raised  his  hand  and 
eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  invoking  a  farewell 
blessing. 

Throughout  this  lingering  and  painful  sick- 
,  uncomfortable  as  he  must  have  felt  from 
the  pressure  of  the  disease,  and  the  severe 
remedies,  (for  all  the  blisteis  drew,)  he  never 
uttered  a  repining  word. 

"  Such  child-like  submission   I  never  wit- 
nessed, and  such  unmurmuring  patience.    On 
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Monday  morning,  17th,  Dr.  R.,  after  some 
efforts,  succeeded  in  making  him  understand, 
that  he  wished  him  to  take  another  dose  of 
medicine.  His  reply  was,  '  lam  a  child,  you 
may  do  as  you  please  with  me.'  But  the  last 
time  they  teased  him  to  swallow  some  nourish- 
ment, he  gently  and  almost  inaudibly  whisper- 
ed, '  Let  me  be.'  My  mother  says  she  has 
often  heard  him  express  the  opinion,  that 
'dying  persons  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in 
their  last  moments,  by  the  importunities  of 
their  friends  to  call  them  back  to  life;  for  that 
most  probably  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
then  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  eterm 
ty,  and  holding  communion  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heaven.' 

"  When,  with  the  restlessness  of  pain,  he 
would  throw  the  cover  from  his  hands,  and 
make  an  effort  to  reach  far  back  with  them, 
perhaps  to  indicate  by  this  mute  gesture,  the 
seat  of  pain;  and  dear  mother  would  say,  '  for 
wife's  sake,  my  beloved,  try  to  keep  your  dear 
hands  warm,'  he  would  patiently  resign  them 
to  be  covered;  sometimes  saying,  '  well,  if  it 
must  be  so'— but  most  generally  in  silence. 

"  Once,  as  I  sat  by  him  holding  his  hand, 
and  moistening  his  mouth  with  wine  and  wa- 
ter, and  watching  him  very  regularly,  but 
gradually  diminishing  breathing,  he  whispered, 
<  The  door  is  open:  I  thought  he  might  feel 
oppressed,  (though  there  were  not,  at  the 
time,  more  than  two  other  persons  besides 
myself  in  the  room,  which  was  large,  airy,  and 
cool,)  and  threw  open  the  door  to  admit  the 
air.  But  I  think  it  highly  probable  that,  at 
that  moment,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Heaven 
on  which  he  was  about  to  enter — the  thought 
struck  at  the  time,  that  then  he  stood 

'  Where  Moses  stood, 

And  viewed  the  landscape  o'er  ; 
Not  Jordan's  stream  nor  doalh's  cold  flood, 
Could  fright  him  from  the  shore.' 

"  All  night  we  watched,  expecting  every 
breath  to  be  the  last;  and  yet,  although  his 
hands  were  cold  and  clammy,  and  his  pulse 
almost  and  sometimes  quite  imperceptible;  yet 
the  hot  bricks  seemed  to  keep  his  feet  warm 
to  the  last,  and  his  breathing  was  as  tranquil 
as  that  of  a  sleeping  child. 

"  It  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  18th  inst.,  that  the  last  breath 
was  drawn.  We  all  stood  around  him,  and  I 
held  his  left  hand  between  both  of  my  own. 
So  faint  and  so  interrupted  was  his  breathing 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  when  it  did  actually  cease.  Once  I  held 
my  breath,  thinking  it  was  all  over;  but,  after 
a  short  interval,  there  came  one  more  feeble 
flickering  respiration,  and  then — there  was 
rest  until  the  resurrection  morn." 


Emigrants.— During  the  past  seventeen 
vears,  there  have  arrived  at  the  port  of  Que- 
bec, 69,175  passengers  from  Europe.  The 
oreatest  number  in  one  year  was  18,231,  in 
1831 — the  least  number  was  90,  in  1824. 
The  number  arrived  the  present  season,  to  the 
3d  of  June,  was,  from  England  2,884,  Ire- 
land 6595,  Scotland  1348,  other  parts  19— 
10  846.     Same  period  last  year,  3,175. 

Am.  D.  Adv. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Looking  over,  the  other  day,  one  of  the 
weekly  religious  journals  published  in  this 
city,  I  met  with  the  annexed,  to  me,  touching 
and  instructive  little  story.  It  carries  on  the 
face  of  it  every  appearance  of  being  circum- 
stantially true,  and  there  is  an  agreeableness, 
and  a  simplicity  in  the  narrative  which  consti 
tute  an  additional  recommendation.  With 
leave  of  the  editor  it  is  offered  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend."  D- 

From  the  London  Christian  Guardian. 
NARRATIVE  OF   A   PIOUS  VILLAGER 

There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  that  epithet 
given  by  an  apostle  to  the  pious  poor,  "  the 
brother  of  low  degree,"  and  the  exhortation 
that  follows  is  strikingly  appropriate  to  express 
the  effect  which  the  gospel  produces  on  the 
minds  of  that  class  of  Christians,  let  him 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted."  For  it  is  sur- 
prising to  observe,  that  as  soon  as  divine  grace 
enters  the  soul  of  one  of  the  very  lowest  grade 
f  society,  it  not  only  produces  that  great 
hange  of  heart  and  conduct  which  is  the  or- 
dinary characteristic  of  its  work,  but  it  also 
softens  down  the  asperities  and  enlarges  the 
faculties  of  the  rudest  and  most  neglected 
mind.  It  exalts  him  at  once  to  a  superior 
stand  in  society,  and  endows  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  which 
he  seemed  before  to  be  utterly  incapable.* 

It  was  my  lot,  about  two  years  ago,  to  pass 
a  few  months  in  a  small  hamlet  in  Yorkshire, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  fine 
river,  bedded  with  deep  woods,  and  surround, 
ed  in  the  distance  by  the  variegated  slope  of 
richly  cultivated  wolds.  Many  a  happy  hour 
did  I  spend,  wandering  among  these  rich 
spread  varieties  of  divine  beneficence  and  love, 
now  and  then  calling  in  at  the  scattered  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  or  visiting  the  bedside  of 
some  sick  villager;  and  in  that  lonely  hamlet 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  in  their 
humble  walk  of  life,  adorned  and  rejoiced  in 
the  blessings  of  that  gospel,  so  emphatically 
called  the  gospel  of  the  poor. 

Secluded  from,  and  unknown  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  belong 
to  that  "  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  whom 
the  desponding  prophet  knew  not  of,  but 
whose  unstained  and  faithful  walk  had  long 
been  marked  by  the  approving  eye  of  their 
Father  in  heaven.  And  though,  as  Keeble 
beautifully  expresses  it, 

Love's  a  flower  that  will  not  die," 

For  lack  of  leafy  screen, 
And  Christian  hope  can  cheer  the  eye 
That  ne'er  saw  vernal  green. 
Yet  the  retired  life  of  a  pious  villager  is  doubt- 
less peculiarly  favourable  to  foster  that  simpli- 
city of  character  which  is  such  a  rare  but  en- 
gaging fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  one  of  my  walks  I  sometimes  noticed  a 
ttle  lonely  cottage,  half  hid  in  a  range  of  fir 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  expression  of  the  apostle 
«  he  is  exalted,"  originally  refers  to  those  noble  effects 
of  the  gospel  whereby  the  humblest  believer  is  ex- 
alted to  "fellowship  with  the  saints  in  light,"  to  be 
an  "heir  with  God,  and  joint  heir  with  Christ."  I 
only  adopt  it  here,  as  applicable  in  a  lower  sense  to 
I  this  peculiar  effect  of  divine  grace. 


trees  which  skirted  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune.     I  had  been  deterred  from  calling 
there  by  reports  which  I  had   heard  concern- 
ing its  inmates.     The  man  indeed,  hind  on  the 
estate,  bore  an  excellent   character,  but  his 
wife,  who  was  evidently  much  disliked  in  the 
village,  was  said  to  be  all  but  deranged;  and 
as  he  was   very  seldom  at  home,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  most  of  the  day,  I  suffered 
for  some  time  this  slightly  grounded  prejudice 
to  deter  me  from  paying  a  visit  to  the  cottage. 
How  careful  ought  we  to  be  against  the  in- 
roads which  an  unjust  and  hastily  conceived 
bias  will  often   make  on   brotherly  love  and 
Christian  charity  !     At  length,  however,  one 
fine  noon  in  March,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
I  went.     The  husband,  a  fine  looking  young 
man,  had  just   returned  from   his   work,  and 
was  sitting  down  to  his  simple  meal;  his  little 
girl  was  on  his  knee,  another  child  lay  in  a 
cradle  beside  him,  and  his  wife  sitting  oppo- 
site, with  a  Bible  on  her  knee,  was  reading  a 
chapter  of  St.  John  aloud,  while  her  husband 
ate  his  dinner;  every  thing  in  the  apartment 
bore  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort, and  a  more  engaging,  more  interesting 
scene  I  have  seldom  witnessed.     They  rose 
and   welcomed  us  kindly,  and   on   conversing 
with  them,  we  found  that  it  was  their  custom, 
as  he  went  so  early  to  his  work  as  to  hinder 
the  possibility  of  their  joining  together  in  morn- 
ing worship, to  have  family  prayers  every  noon 
and  evening;  and  as  he  was  only  allowed  to  be 
absent  one  hour  from  the  field  even  at  that 
time,  she   used  to  rebd  the   chapter  to  him 
while  he  dined,  and  then  they  both  knelt  toge- 
ther, and  offered  up  their  simple  heartfelt  sa- 
crifice   at  the    throne  of  grace.     Surely  God 
was  the  God  of  this  family.     The  remainder 
of  the  narrative  will  show  that  he  proved  so. 

From  that  time  forward  there  was  no  walk 
to  me  so  interesting  as  that  to  T.'s  cottage. 
Many  a  precious  chapter  have  we  enjoyed, 
and  many  a  sweet  conversation  have  we  held 
together.  One  day  especially,  1  found  him 
getting  his  dinner  alone,  as  his  wife  was  at 
market.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  was  just  think- 
ing how  dull  this  hour  passed  without  my  chap- 
ter !"  (for  he  could  not  read.)  "Many  a 
time,"  continued  he,  "  have  I  thanked  God  for 
giving  me  a  wife  that  could  read  the  Bible  to 
me,  and  above  all  that  could  help  her  poor 
ignorant  husband  on  the  way  to  heaven."  I 
found  that  till  his  marriage,  he  had  been  utter- 
ly careless  on  the  subject  of  religion.  His 
wife,  though  of  an  unhappily  weak  and  fretful 
disposition,  was  a  pious  woman;  as  I  said  be- 
fore, he  could  not  read,  and  on  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  she  persuaded  him,  among  other 
things,  to  allow  her  to  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  to  him  every  night.  They  began  with 
the  historical  parts;  the  book  was  quite  new 
to  him;  every  evening  he  liked  it  better  and 
better,  at  length  all  other  books  were  laid 
aside,  and  night  after  night,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  would  they  sit  tip  to  a  late  hour,  she 
delighted  to  read,  and  he  all  eager  to  listen  to 
this  wonderful  Bible. 

The  word  now  began  to  reach  his  heart; 
every  vacant  moment  was  seized  for  this  one 
study.  Now,  too,  Satan  began  to  tremble, 
and  stirred  up  his  old  companions  in  wicked- 
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ness,  that  favourite  deadly  engine  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  to  draw  him  or  scare  him  back 
again.  Many  a  night,  his  wife  has  told  me, 
while  they  two  have  been  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side happily  engaged  in  this  sweet  employ- 
ment, have  these  men  come  in,  and  by  their 
noise,  and  curses,  and  jeers,  have  tried  to 
frighten  her  from  her  purpose,  or  shame  him 
out  of  his  religion;  at  first,  this  was  a  sore 
trial;  she  kept  reading  on,  but  sometimes  in 
tears,  fearing  that  they  might  prevail  over  her 
husband,  and  often  lifting  up  her  heartfelt 
prayer  to  her  Lord;  and,  doubtless,  he  heard 
these  broken  supplications.  It  was  a  still  se- 
verer struggle  for  the  weak,  tender  faith  of 
poorT.;  he  would  sit  opposite,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  book,  not  daring  to  look  aside, 
or  return  an  answer  to  their  rude  jeers.  At 
length,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  sha- 
ken, they  left  him.  And  thenceforth  he  grew 
day  by  day  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  his 
Saviour,  and  outstripped  his  instructress  in 
holy  meekness  and  heavenly  disposition.  The 
grace  of  God  indeed  shone  forth  in  him;  at 
church,  in  the  field,  at  home,  he  was  the  same 
steady,  humble,  consistent  Christian;  his  little 
girl  was  diligently  brought  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  precious  Saviour  he  had  found, 
and  it  seemed  his  greatest  delight  to  hear  her 
repeat  her  hymns  and  verses'to  him;  his  dark 
eyes  would  brighten  up,  and  sometimes  he 
could  hardly  refrain  from  uttering  aloud  the 
full  praises  of  his  grateful  heart.  Gratitude 
indeed  seemed  a  leading  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter- He  suffered  much  from  a  swelling  on  his 
knee,  (which  terminated  in  his  death,)  and 
which  grew  more  painful,  from  the  constant 
exercise  to  which  his  occupation  obliged  him. 
Once,  indeed,  the  pain  so  overpowered  him, 
that  he  fell  down  senseless  on  the  road.  This 
he  knew  would  not  long  allow  him  to  pursue 
his  labours,  and  he  anxiously  foreboded  that 
it  must  terminate  in  his  leaving  the  quiet  cot- 
tage, the  retirement  of  which  he  highly  valued, 
where  so  many  happy  years  had  been  spent.  1 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  sometimes  tempted  to 
complain.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  seldom  feel  a 
pain  from  this  knee,  but  I  thank  God  that  the 
other  is  spared  me.  I  often  look  at  my  sound 
knee  and  think,  what  should  I  have  done  if 
this  too  had  been  taken  away?  and  that  makes 
me  thankful."  Especially  his  affection  for  his 
wife  as  the  first  instrument  of  his  conversion 
was  beautifully  manifested;  he  seemed  always 
to  feel  himself  inferior  to  her,  and  to  be  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  her  weaknesses.  "  We  are  all 
weak,"  he  would  say,  "  and  must  try  to 
strengthen  one  another." 

The  swelling  on  his  knee  had  now  grown  so 
painful,  that  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  pur- 
sue his  usual  occupations  in  the  fields.  This 
was  a  great  trial,  as,  besides  the  distress  in 
which  it  involved  his  family,  he  loved  his  em- 
ployment; "  there,"  he  would  say,  "  he  could 
see  God  all  about  him,  and  get  his  fellow  la- 
bourers to  talk  of  him  too;"  and  so  anxious 
was  he  humbly  to  lead  them  to  that  Saviour 
whom  he  loved,  that  he  would  often  ask  one 
or  other  of  them  into  his  cottage  to  share  his 
simple  meal,  that  they  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  prayer  with  his  little  family, 
and   hearing   his   daily  chapter.     His  master 


now  kindly  allowed  him  to  leave  his  work  for 
awhile,  and  place  himself  under  the  care  of 
some   noted   medical   practitioners   near  the 

town  of  H ,  by  whom  a  severe  operation 

was  to  be  performed  on  his  knee.  The  next 
time  that  I  saw  him,  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance. 
The  effect  of  the  severe  treatment  he  had  un- 
dergone, had  been  too  much  for  his  weak 
frame,  his  strength  and  his  spirits  had  sunk 
under  it,  and  he  was  now  in  the  early  stage  of 
a  rapid  consumption.  He  had  been  absent 
nearly  two  months  from  his  home,  and  his 
little  stock  of  money,  the  hard  earned  savings 
of  many  years,  being  quite  spent,  he  had  at 
"ast  returned,  "  incurable."  But  during  that 
long  absence  from  his  beloved  family,  his  Lord 
had  not  forsaken  him;  for  a  while,  himself  be- 
unable  to  read,  and  confined  to  a  sick  and 
lonely  chamber,  his  situation  was  very  trying; 
but  He  who  sent  his  angel  to  Hagar  in  the 
wilderness,  opened  the  heart  of  the  druggist's 
boy,  who  brought  the  medicines,  to  visit  him 
twice  a-day,  and  read  to  him  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  books.  For  a  while  after  his 
return,  the  sight  of  his  cottage,  his  wife,  and 
his  darling  children  seemed  to  have  revived 
him,  but  soon  the  deceitful  malady  returned 
with  redoubled  force;  when  it  was  now  evi- 
dent that  he  must  soon  be  confined  to  his 
chamber,  he  asked  to  be  carried  down  stairs, 
and  taken  into  his  garden.  There  he  seemed 
to  take  his  last  look  of  every  thing  around  him. 
Now,"  said  he,  "carry  me  back  again;" 
and  after  that  he  never  left  his  sick  room. 

Once  during  his  illness,  his  wife  said  to  him, 
"  D.,  I  wish  I  heard  you  pray  oftener,  you 
seldom  pray  aloud."  "  My  body  is  too  weak," 
he  said,  "but  my  heart  prays."  "  Then  how 
do  you  feel  for  eternity  ?"  "  A  poor  sinner, 
but,  thank  God,  on  the  right  foundation." 
(Alluding  to  Matt.  vii.  25,  a  passage  which 
was  often  on  his  mind,  as  referred  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  rock  of  ages.)  "  Do  you  ever 
think,"  she  asked,  "  what  will  become  of  your 
poor  wife  and  children  when  you  are  gone  ?" 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had  many  a  bitter 
thought  there,  but  not  now;  I  can  leave  you, 
God  will  take  care  of  you." 

Many  a  sweet  and  precious  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  him  who  passeth  through  the 
waters  with  his  servants,  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  this  humble  Christian.  At  last  the 
hour  of  death  arrived,  his  friends  perceived 
the  change  on  his  countenance,  and  knew  it 
was  the  hand  of  the  last  messenger;  he  asked 
for  a  cup  of  water,  and  drank  a  little,  "  thank 
you  all,"  he  said,  and  leaned  back  on  his  pil- 
low; he  now  raised  his  eyes,  and  with  a  holy 
smile  began,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name:  bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul;" — and  here  his  voice 
failed,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  breathed  his  last. 

How  blest  the  righteous  when  ho  dies ! 

When  sinks  a  weary  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing;  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  th'  expiring  breast ! 

Yes,  and  the  "  holy  quiet"  so  sweetly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  verse,  seemed  to  rest 
for  weeks  after  on  that  bereaved  cottage.  The 
hours  I  spent  with  him,  during  my  stay  in  that 


little  village,  have  been  among  the  happiest 
of  my  life,  and  my  last  prayer  ascends  that  my 
last  end  may  be  like  his,  and  that  I  may  at 
last  be  allowed  to  meet  again  that  blessed 
spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  a  heavenly  father, 
"  where  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all." 


The  death  of  Richard  Lander,  t! 
the  great  geographical  problem  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  has  added  another  to  the  numerous  victims 
who  have  perished  in  the  attempt  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  Accounts  brought  by  the  last  Eng- 
lish packet  state  that,  he  was  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives several  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  whither  he 
had  gone  on  a  commercial  expedition. 

The  history  of  African  discovery  is  a  history  of 
unexampled  mortality.  Since  the  first  feeble  at- 
tempts of  the  Portuguese  and  English  trading  com- 
panies to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  down  through 
the  numerous  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  "African 
Association,"  and  the  British  government,  how  few 
— two  or  three  at  the  most — of  the  travellers  have 
survived  the  journey.  Not  one  has  survived  a  second 
attempt.  Caille  and  John  Lander  are  still  living, 
though  it  would  net  be  surprising  if  they  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  predecessors  and  renew 
their  efforts— to  share  a  similar  fate.  With  this  fa- 
tal prospect  before  them,  there  have  never  been 
wanting  persons  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  under- 
taking. A  more  remarkable  evidence  cannot  be 
found  in  history  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, than  the  eagerness  with  which  the  places  of 
the  dead  are  filled  up  immediately  by  zealous  com- 
petitors, at  the  risk  of  martyidom,  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge. 

Our  own  countryman,  Ledyord,  was  the  first  ad- 
venturer on  this  field,  sent  out  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  "  African  Association."  Ho  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  in  August,  1788,  and  died  there,  shortly 
after. 

The  next  was  a  Mr.  Lucas,  who  penetrated  but  a 
little  distance  and  returned  to  Tripoli,  abandoning 
the  expedition. 

The  third  was  Major  Houghton,  the  British  consul 
at  Morocco,  who  undertook  to  reach  the  Niger  by 
the  route  of  the  Gambia.  After  being  robbed  by  the 
Moors  in  the  Great  Desert,  he  was  abandoned,  and 
perished  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  1791. 

The  celebrated  Mungo  Park  followed.  The  story 
of  his  first  voyage,  which  he  commenced  in  1795,  is 
well  known.  He  returned  safely  to  England  after 
an  absence  of  three  years.  His  second  and  fatal 
voyage  commenced  in  1805.  The  large  expedition 
which  he  carried  with  him,  melted  away  before  the 
pestilential  influenco  of  the  African  climate.  Of 
thirty-eight  Europeans  who  staited  with  him,  five 
only  were  left,  all  sick,  and  one  deranged,  when  he 
embarked  on  board  of  his  canoe,  in  November,  1805, 
on  his  voyage  down  the  Niger  ;  after  which  he  was 
no  more  heard  of  with  certainty,  until  the  voyago  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton  ascertained  the  parliculars 
of  his  murder. 

The  association  had  in  the  mean  time  despatched 
other  travellers  into  Africa  ; — Horneman,  who  pe- 
rished in  1810,  by  disease  at  a  town  on  the  Niger, 
and  Mr.  Nichols,  who  proposed  lo  start  from  the 
gulf  of  Benin,  and  died  there  of  fever.  A  German, 
named  Roentgen,  was  despatched  in  1809,  under  the 
same  auspices.  Ho  reached  Mogadore,  but  was  rob- 
bed and  murdered,  a  few  miles  from  the  place  whence 
he  set  out. 

The  narratives  of  Riley  and  Adams,  both  Ameri- 
cans, are  next  in  order.  They  both  surviyed  a  sla- 
very in  Africa. 

Tho  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment were  not  more  fortunate  than  those  of  the  as- 
sociation. A  grand  enterprise  filled  out  in  1816,  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  to  descend  the  Niger, 
and  one  to  ascend  the  Congo,— the  last  commanded 
by  Captain  Tuckcy,  and  the  former  by  Major  Ped- 
dle, with  numerous  attendants.  Most  of  the  officers 
of  the  Congo  expedition  perished.  The  captain,  the 
zoologist,  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  who  accompa- 
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nied  it,  fell  successively.  The  other  party  fared  no 
better.  Major  Peddie  died  early;  his  successor  in 
command,  Col.  Campbell,  soon  followed ;  the  third 
in  command,  Lieut.  Stoekoe,  survived  them  only  a 
few  days.  The  miserable  remains  of  the  party  re 
turned  in  the  fall  of  1817. 

The  next  enterprise  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Ritchie  and  Lyon.  The  former  died  at  Fezzan,  and 
the  latter  returned  safe.  Major  Laing  and  Captain 
Gray  had  a  little  while  before  made  short  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior,  and  returned  without  loss  of 
life. 

Tho  important  expeditions  of  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Oudncy,  and  Mr.  Toole, 
were  the  next  in  point  of  time.  The  journal  of  their 
first  voyage  is  familiar  to  most  readers.  Mr.  Toole 
and  Dr.  Oudney  died  on  that  journey.  Clapperton's 
second  voyage  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Morrison 
and  Captain  Pearce.  Their  servant,  Richard  Lander, 
was  the  only  survivor;  the  others  died  successively 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate. 

Major  Laing,  the  next  victim,  was  assassinated  in 
the  desert. 

The  French  traveller  Caille,  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  Landers  in  their  first  and  success- 
ful journey.  He  returned  in  1828.  Their  first  jour- 
ney was  terminated  in  1831.  The  second  has  added 
the  name  of  Richard  Lander  to  this  long  list  of  mor- 
tality. On  looking  it  over,  and  marking  with  how 
few  exceptions  the  attempts  of  travellers  have  been 
fatal  to  them,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  pertina- 
cious spirit  with  which  the  attempts  are  repeated. 
Bali.  A 


A    FISH    STORY. 

A  late  number  of  the  New  York  American  Month- 
ly Magazine,  contains  a  well  written  article  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  fishes.  The  ar- 
ticle is  too  severe, — indeed,  it  is  a  gross  and  unfound- 
ed  libel  on  the  character  of  this  sedate,  well-behaved, 
philosophical  species  of  animals.  The  writer  says 
that  "  a  fish  possesses  no  affections,  sentiments  or 
emotions, — that  no  glance  of  affection  is  ever  darted 
from  his  cold,  glassy,  passionless  eye.  No  thought 
of  home  ever  swells  his  bosom  ;  wife  and  children 
are  to  him  unknown  existences.  The  smiles  of  a  pa- 
rent  never  have  gladdened  his  infancy.  Connubial 
joys  never  come  to  brighten  the  toils  and  cares  of  his 
fishy  maturity." 

This  all  reads  very  well,  but  unhappily  it  is  un- 
founded in  fact,  and  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  character 
of  fishes.  In  the  course  of  a  life,  a  large  portion  of 
which  has  been  passed  on  that  element  in  whicl 
fishes  move  and  have  their  being,  many  circum 
stances  have  come  under  our  observation  whicl 
prove  conclusively  that  fishes  have  sentiments  and 
affections,  in  common  with  other  animals.  We  will, 
says  the  Boston  Journal,  relate  an  instance: — 

On  a  voyage  to  South  America, several  years  ago, 
— when  within  the  tropics,  the  trade  wind  died  awiiy, 
and  the  vessel  lay  for  some  hours  becalmed.  Sud- 
denly a  cry  was  heard  of  "  Dolphin  !"  "  There's  a 
dolphin  alongside."  Those  who  have  crossed  tho 
ocean,  can  easily  conceive  of  the  excitement  which 
this  announcement  created  throughout  the  shi 
was  an  event — and  such  an 

diousness  of  a  sea  voyage.  The  mate  called  for  a 
fishing  line,  and  after  baiting  the  hook  carefully  with 
a  flying-fish  from  the  harness  cask,  which  flew  on 
board  the  night  before,  he  took  his  station  on  the 
spritsail  yard.  Every  person  on  board  was  now 
looking  out  for  the  dolphin.  "  Here  he  comes," 
says  one.  "  There's  two  of  them,"  says  another. 
And  two  of  the  most  beautiful  living  creatures  that 
the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld,  were  seen  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  ship.  They  sported  playfully  and 
gracefully  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  seem- 
ed covered  with  burnished  mantles  of  emerald  and 
gold. 

Suddenly  one  of  these  beautiful,  agile  creatures 
beheld  the  deceitful  flying  fish  playing  on  the  water. 
and  quick  as  thought  he  darted  towards  his  intended 
■  Look  out — he's   coming,"    exclaimed  tin 


the  deceiving  bait — tho  hook  fastened  in  the  gullet, 
and  he  lay  floundering  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  fish  was  so  largo  that  it  was  pronounced  unsafe 
to  attempt  to  transfer  him  to  the  deck,  without  at- 
taching to  him  some  additional  apparatus,  and  the 
mate  called  out  lustily  for  the  grainse,  a  species  of 
harpoon,  with  several  prongs,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  fish. 

While  waiting  for  the  instrument  of  death,  the 
dolphin,  which  had  not  yet  been  caught,  a  female,  per- 
ceived the  situation  of  her  companion.  She  seemed 
to  be  instinctively  aware  that  her  connubial  partner 
was  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  agony  which 
she  betrayed  in  all  her  actions,  showed  the  tender- 
ness and  attachment  which  sometimes  warms  even 
the  gelid  heart  of  njish,  and  which  we  have  seldom 
seen  surpassed  by  a  human,  civilised,  and  fairer 
being. 

While  the  captive  struggled  convulsively  for  free- 
dom in  vain,  his  better  half  swam  around  him  rapid- 
ly, as  if  consulting  with  hersolf  what  measures  could 
be  adopted  for  his  relief.  She  then  drew  towards 
him,  and  they  appeared  to  interchange  ideas  for  a 
moment,  and  afterwards  she  proceeded  to  a  distance, 
and  then  turning  round,  swam  almost  with  the  ve- 
locity of  lightning,  towards  her  afflicted  helpmate, 
evidently  intending  by  the  impetus  of  the  movement, 
to  break  the  line  which  held  him  in  bondage.  This 
was  several  times  repeated,  but  without  success.  By 
this  time  the  grainse  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
mate,  who  unfortunately  for  the  distressed  afflict- 
ed couple,  was  an  old  sailor,  without  a  particle  of 
sentiment  in  his  composition.  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  struck,  not  the  fish  which  was  hooked,  but 
his  distressed  helpmate,  which  was  in  due  time  trans- 
ferred to  the  deck.  As  soon  as  the  grainse  was  dis- 
engaged, the  male  was  also  transfixed  by  this  deadly 
weapon — and  the  two  dolphins  soon  lay  floundering 
in  the  lee  scuppers  side  by  side. 

We  were  young  and  foolish  at  the  time,  and  earn- 
estly begged  and  prayed  that  both  the  fishes  might 
be  allowed  to  depart  unmolested — but  in  vain. 

Am.  D.  Adv. 
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WASHINGTON'S    RULES. 

In  Jared  Sparks'  recent  publication  rela 
tive  to  George  Washington  and  his  writings, 
he  mentions  a  manuscript,  entitled  "  Rules 
of  civility  and  decent  behaviour  in  company 
and  conversation,"  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Washington  when  but  thirteen  years  old,  and 
designed,  no  doubt,  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  conduct.  Whether  original  or  selected 
does  not  appear,  but  in  either  sense,  they 
certainly  evince  extraordinary  maturity  of 
judgment  at  so  early  an  age,  and  in  some 
degree  account  for  the  strict  propriety  of  con- 
duct and  deportment,  which  so  pie-eminently 
marked  his  character  in  after  life.  We  sub- 
join a  few  of  them  : — 

In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself 
with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers 
or  feet, 
relieves  tho  to- 1  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  other3 
stand,  speak  not  when  you  should  hold  your  peace, 
ivalk  not  when  others  stop. 

Let  youi  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short 
uid  comprehensive. 

In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the  phy- 
sician, if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument,  but 
always  subject  your  judgment  to  others  with  mo- 
desty. 

In  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate nature,  rather  than  to  procure  admira- 
tion ;  keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as 
are  civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  times  and 
places. 

Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  every  where  about 
you  to  see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit 
well,  if  your  stockings  set  neatly,  and  clothes  hand- 
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ized   somely. 


Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to 
be  alone,  than  in  bad  company. 

Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy, 
for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable  and  commendable  na- 
ture; and  in  all  causes  of  passion,  admit  reason  to 
govern. 

Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor 
earnest;  scoff  at  none,  although  they  give  occasion. 

Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous  ;  the 
first  to  salute,  hear  and  answer  ;  and  be  not  pensive 
when  it  is  a  time  to  converse. 

If  two   contend   together,   take   not  the  part   of 
ther  unconstrained,  and  be  not  obstinate  in  your 
own  opinion ;  in  things  indifferent  bo  of  the  major 
side. 

;  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of  things  you  have 
heard,  name  not  your  author  always.  A  secret  dis- 
cover not. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  nei- 
ther approach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

Make  not  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your 
victuals;  feed  not  with  greediness;  cut  your  bread 
with  a  knife;  lean  not  on  the  table  ;  neither  find  fault 
with  what  you  eat. 

Bo  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and  if 
you  have  reason  to  bo  so,  show  it  not;  put  on  a 
cheerful  countenance,  especially  if  there  be  strangers, 
for  good  humour  makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

When  you  speak  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  let  it 
be  seriously  in  reverence.  Honour  and  obey  your 
natural  parents,  although  they  be  poor. 

Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  striking  exhibition  of  the 
spirituality  of  Christian  worship,  is  from  an 
English  publication,  denominated  "  The 
Yorkshireman,  a  religious  and  literary  jour- 
nal," edited  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  respected  and  beloved  for  his  habit- 
ual benevolence,  and  other  amiable  traits  of 
character,  and  distinguished  also  for  learning 
and  various  literary  attainments.  Q. 


Outward  and  Spiritual  Worship  contrasted. 
Luke  xviii.  9,  14. 
How  different  is  the  view  of  divine  wor- 
ship presented  to  us  in  this  parable  from  the 
pomp  and  costliness  of  a  cathedral  !  We  have 
here,  set  before  us,  God  himself,  the  temple, 
and  two  persons  at  worship  therein — one  of 
whom  gives  thanks  and  the  other  prays,  each 
in  his  own  way — but  nothing  of  the  porch 
that  was  in  front  of  the  house,  overlaid  with- 
in with  pure  gold,  of  the  greater  house  ceiled 
with  fir  and  overlaid  with  fine  gold,  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  chains,  and  graved  cherubims 
on  the  walls  :  nor  of  the  vail  of  blue  and 
purple  and  crimson  on  fine  linen,  with  the 
wrought  cherubim  thereon  and  its  two  pillars 
of  thirty-and-five  cubits  each,  having  a  cha- 
piter of  five  cubits  on  the  top  :  nor  of  the 
altar  of  brass  twenty  cubits  long,  as  many 
broad,  and  ten  cubits  high  :  nor  of  the  molten 
sea  of  ten  cubits  from  brim  to  brim,  thirty 
cubits  in  compass,  and  five  cubits  in  height, 
standing  upon  twelve  figures  of  oxen  in  brass: 
nor  of  the  lavers,  the  tables,  and  basins;  nor 
of  the  candlesticks  and  lamps  and  longs  and 
snuffers  and  spoons  and  censers  of  pure  gold  ! 


It  seems,  either  that  God  could  be  wor- 
shipped (John  iv.  23,)  without  all  these — or 
that  our  Lord,  in  giving  us  this  instructive 
and  humbling  paiable,  left  them  all  out  of 
our  view,  on  purpose  to  bring  us  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  as  it  stands  in  the  new  co- 
venant ! 

Farther — how  came  these  two  to  be  stand- 
ing, praying,  and  praising  God  in  the  temple, 
for  themselves,  instead  of  employing  a  priest 
to  offer  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  him  in 
their  behalf? 

And  how  came  they  by  these  their  (so  very 
dissimilar)  vocal  offerings  ?  Should  they  not 
rather  have  proceeded  in  their  worship  ac- 
cording to  a  set  form, — saying  Amen  in  the 
proper  place,  to  each  petition  and  act  of 
thanksgiving  or  praise?  It  seems  that,  with 
all  this  cost  of  ceremony  and  magnificence, 
with  all  the  slain  beasts  and  burnt  sacrifices, 
and  offerings  of  lambs  and  kids  of  the  flock, 
and  pairs  of  turtle  doves  and  young  pigeons: 
amidst  shouts  of  Hallelujah  !  and  the  sound 
of  loud  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  other  in- 
struments of  music— with  all  these  helps,  the 
high  priest  of  this  outward  temple  was  not 
provided,  in  behalf  of  the  worshipper,  with 
that,  without  which  no  individual  should  pre- 
tend to  worship  God, — the  prayer  of  the  heart ! 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit: 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise  !"  Ps.  li.  17.  The  great  end 
of  all  public  worship,  as  of  the  very  creation 
of  the  worshippers,  is  that  God  may  be  glo- 
rified. "  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up  ; 
and  to  the  south,  Keep  not  back  :  bring  my 
sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  even  every  one  that  is  called  by 
my  name — for  I  have  created  him  for  my 
glory ;  I  have  formed  him,  yea  I  have  made 
him  [for  my  praise.]  Isa.  xliii.  6,  7.  Again, 
"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honour  and  power  :  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
were  created  !" 

In  that  outward  and  ceremonial  dispensa- 
tion, in  the  sight  of  a  people  as  yet  unpre- 
pared to  worship  him  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
and  of  strangers  and  proselytes  yet  more  rude 
and  ignorant,  it  pleased  the  true  GoDybr  a 
season,  thus,  to  take  glory  to  himself.  And 
the  high  piiest,  entering  by  himself  once  a 
year  within  the  vail,  made  atonement  for  the 
Bins  of  the  people :  each  worshipper,  even 
then,  being  expected  to  find  and  put  up  his 
own  prayer  for  himself;  while  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  for  the  generality  of  the  people. 

But  in  the  gospel  times,  under  the  new 
covenant,  God  will  have  rendered  to  himself, 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  great  High 
Priest  and  Mediator,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
more  excellent  glory  :  a  worship  transcending 
the  former  in  worth  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
that  of  the  soul  of  man  does  all  visible  ob- 
jects. "  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,"  said 
Christ  in  the  day  of  his  outward  ministry, 
when  the  true,  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the  Father 
Beeketh  such  to  worship  him. 

Here  we  have  God — the  true  and  living 
God — God  as  a  spirit,  for  the  object ;  the 
body  of  man  for  the  temple  ;  Christ  in  spirit 
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the  medium,  and  the  soul  of  man  the  agent 
the  offering,  the  aspirations  of  a  lowly  and 
contrite  spirit.  All  spiritual,  the  poor 
frail  body  excepted — and,  hence,  approaching 
more  and  more  near,  as  the  whole  man 
sanctified  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  that  future  blessed  spirit 
ual  world,  to  which  all  our  obedience,  al 
our  prayers,  praises,  alms,  thanksgivings,  and 
sacrifices  to  God's  holy  requirings,  tend  to 
bring  us  !  O  blessed  change  !  O  holy  priest- 
hood, worship,  sacrifice  !  Let  me  ever  watch, 
that  I  swerve  not  from  that  in  which,  however 
feebly  and  meanly,  I  may  yet  rightly  compre- 
hend, use,  and  enjoy  you  ! 


Prejudice. — The  following  forcible  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  prejudice  has  been 
ascribed  lo  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price. 

"  Prejudice  may  be  compared  to  a  misty 
morning  in  October,  a  man  goes  forth  to  an 
eminence,  and  he  sees  at  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  hill  a  figure,  apparently  of  gi- 
gantic stature — for  such  the  imperfect  medium 
through  which  he  is  viewed  would  make  him 
appear;  be  goes  forward  a  few  steps  and  the 
figure  advances  towards  him;  the  size  lessens 
as  they  approach;  they  draw  still  nearer,  and 
the  extraordinary  appearance  is  gradually  but 
sensibly  diminished;  at  last  they  meet,  and 
perhaps  the  person  he  had  taken  for  a  monster 
proves  to  be  his  own  brother.'' 

Burning  Prairie. — An  intelligent  corre- 
spondent of  the  N.  Y.  American,  after  men- 
tioning the  dangers  not  unfrequently  encoun- 
tered by  travellers  in  their  journeys  across 
the  prairies  of  the  west,  at  the  inclement  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  gives  the  following  vivid  de- 
scription of  an  extensive  prairie  of  Lower 
Illinois,  on  fire  on  every  side  around  him  al 
the  time  he  passed  over  it. 

"  The  hour  was  near  midnight,  and  the 
spectacle  was  magnificent  beyond  description. 
An  illustration  by  Westall's  pencil  of  the  Rich 
Man  in  the  Burning  Lake,  which  I  have  seen 
somewhere,  would  give  as  near  an  idea  of  the 
scene  as  the  painter's  art  could  convey.  In 
one  place  the  prairie  presented  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broad  burning  pool,  in  others 
the  flames  swelled  up  like  seas  of  fire,  rolling 
the  liquid  element  in  solid  columns  over  the 
hind,  and  then,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  it- 
self, when  they  break  upon  the  shore,  a  thou- 
sand forked  tongues  of  flame  would  project 
themselves  far  beyond  the  broken  mass,  and 
greedily  lick  up  the  dry  aliment  that  lay  before 
them.  Our  horses  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
phenomenon  at  all,  and  we  drove  so  near  the 
fire  as  to  feel  the  heat  very  sensibly.  But 
though  we  probably  incurred  no  danger,  it 
was  almost  startling  at  times  to  see  a  wall  of 
fire  as  high  as  our  horses'  ears,  in  sonie  places 
stretching  along  the  roadside,  while  the  flames 
would  shoot  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or 
more,  when  a  gust  of  wind  would  sweep  the 
prairie." 

Anecdote. — In  West  Africa,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England  have  a  school 
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for  poor  negro  children.  It  is  related  of  a 
little  girl  who  belonged  to  that  school,  that 
when  one  of  her  fellow  pupils  had  beaten  her, 
she  was  asked — "  Did  you  beat  her  again  ?" 
She  answered — "  No,  I  left  it  to  God." 


DRrARTED  this  life,  on  Ihe  first  of  sixth  month, 
1834,  after  a  few  weeks  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
much  patience  and  resignation,  Anne,  wife  of  John 
Gill,  senior,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age; 
a  valued  member  and  elder  of  Haddonfield  parti- 
cular meeting,  N.  J. 

She  was  pre-eminently  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind  and  memory,  which,  in  addition  to  a  serious 
and  reflective  turn,  being  highly  cultivated  by  ex- 
tensive reading,  she  seemed  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  most  refined  circles  ;  yet  she  chose  a  much  hum- 
bler sphere!  Her  native  modesty  secluded  her  in 
early  life  from  mixing  much  in  general  society  ;  but 
to  the  few  who  knew  her  innate  worth,  her  conver- 
sation was  free,  instructive,  and  edifying. 

She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  of  men.  For  several  years  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  through  bodily  indisposition, 
she  was  prevented  for  months  together  from  attend- 
ing religious  meetings;  but  when  health  permitted, 
her  company  and  solid  deportment  therein,  was  truly 
acceptable  and  strengthening  to  the  humble  exercis- 
ed traveller.  Although  thus  frequently  prevented 
from  mingling  in  social  worship  with  that  Society, 
to  which  she  was  nearly  united,  her  heart  and  spirit 
were  firmly  bound  in  the  support  of  its  Christian  tes- 
timonies; and  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  her  near 
relatives  and  the  church  have  sustained  in  the  remo- 
val of  this  our  dear  friend — yet  "we  sorrow  not  as 
those  without  hope  ;"  but  humbly  trust  that  her  im- 
mortal spirit  rests  in  everlasting  bliss. 

Dieo,  on  the  1st  of  fourth  month  last,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Parker  Askew,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in 
Ihe  44th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  one,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  late 
schism  in  our  society,  took  an  active  part  with  the 


Hicksites.     But  she   did  not 


inue  long  among 


them  ;  for  she  found  she  did  not  enjoy  that  quietude 
and  peace  of  mind,  which  she  had  been  a  partaker 
of,  and  which  she  yet  felt  longings  of  soul  after. 

In  the  meeting  at  St.  Clairsville  few  remained  with 
friends;  and  to  this  little  despised  number  she  (with 
her  family)  soon  became  united,  and  was  an  useful 
member  among  them  ;  and  as  though  sensible  much 
had  been  forgiven  her,  so  her  love  to  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  manifested  by  a  diligent  attendance  of 
our  religious  meeting  ;  and  her  deportment  therein 
indicated  that  she  was  engaged  to  seek  in  humble 
reverence  for  spiritual  ability  to  worship  the  Father 
acceptably.  Being  very  desirous  that  this  little 
meeting  should  be  sustained,  she  was  often  there, 
even  when  the  state  of  her  health  would  scarcely 
seem  to  admit. 

Her  last  illness  was  the  scarlet  fever,  under  which 
she  suffered  much  bodily  affliction.  On  its  being 
said  to  her  one  evening,  'she  was  very  poorly  ;'  she 
replied,  "  two  days  previous  to  my  sickness,  I  had 
some  close  exercises,  and  even  for  several  months 
past  have  often  thought  my  stay  here  would  not  be 
long,  and  have  endeavoured  to  be  prepared  if  called 
at  a  short  notice  ;  and  now  feel  if  I  go  this  night,  I 
should  be  received  into  rest  and  peace." 

At  one  timo  she  appeared  to  be  going  off,  and 
then  reviving  a  little,  said  ;  "  I  have  not  had  so 
much  peace  of  mind  for  any  act  I  have  been  enabled 
to  do,  as  for  leaving  that  society  (alluding  to  the 
Hicksites)  and  joining  myself  to  the  one  I  am  now 
a  member  of;  and  wish  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
no  new  conviction,  I  have  long  been  assured  of  it." 

At  another  time,  when  she  had  a  little  recovered 
from  a  time  of  acule  suffering,  she  exhorted  her 
children  and  those  about  her  To  love  one  another, 
saying  "nothing  but  perfect  love  can  enter  heaven." 
She  then  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  hus- 
band and  children ;  and  said, "  I  die  in  the  full  belief 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  then  pausing  said, "  I  want 
to  be  remembered  to  all  who  love  me,  and  who  love 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  us." 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  7~7T  ,  T,    ,     e,,     c--t\  In  Jordan's  pool  well  pleased  the  Almighty  saw 

The  Baptism  of  Water  and  that  of  the  Spirit  j  His  gon  be,^     . 


discussed. 

A  distant  subscriber  has  forwarded  to  us  a 
copy  of  the  following  poetical  correspondence 
for  the  purpose  of  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 
By  reference  to  a  printed  copy  to  which  we 
had  access,  we  have  been  enabled  to  correct 
several  inaccuracies  which  have  occurred  in 
transcribing.  It  may  elucidate  the  matter  to 
state,  that  the  parties  are  said  to  have  felt  a 
mutual  attachment  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  a  union  was  a  conscien- 
tious objection,  on  each  side,  on  account  of 
different  religious  sentiments.  One  of  the 
parties  was  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng 
land,  and  the  other  was  a  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, well  known  afterwards,  not  only  among 
her'fellow  members,  but  in  the  literary  circles 
of  the  day,  as  Mary  Knowles. 


CLERGYMAN. 

Hark  how  the  sacred  thunder  rends  the  skies  ! 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  Christ's  Herald  cries  : 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  consenting  Heaven  replies. 

And  can  Lavinia  unaffected  hear 

This  awful  message  echoing  in  her  ear  ? 

Will  my  Lavinia  unaffected  prove 

Rebel  to  God,  and  faithless  unto  love  ? 

Say,  shall  a  parent's  absolute  command, 

The  mighty  voice  of  God  himself  withstand  ? 

Shall  heavenly  calls,  to  earthly  ties  give  place, 

And  filial  fondness  frustrate  Christian  grace  1 

Shall  human  wit  Omniscience  engage, 

Shall  Barclay  endless  war  with  Jesus  wage  ? 

Must  each  apostle  wave  his  claim  to  merit,   _ 
That  Fox  may  shine  first  martyr  of  the  spirit  ? 
Must  common  sense  be  banished  from  the  soul, 
Ere  gospel  salve  can  make  the  sinner  whole? 
Must  each  adept  in  Calvary's  great  school, 

Be  not  in  meekness  but  in  fact  a  fool  ? 

Must  Paul  at  Corinth  be  a  babbler  too? 

And  Peter  when  a  Baptist  be  a  Jew? 

Must  Philip's  process  be  superfluous  thought, 

Because  he  washed  the  eunuch  he  had  taught  ? 

Must  feudal  rites  be  metaphored  away, 

And  actual  homage  construed  disobey  ? 

Such  juggling  arts  may  change  each  part  of  speech, 

Make  water,  spirit,  and  baptise,  to  teach ; 

But  if  such  jargon  Jesus  represents, 

The  light  indeed  is  only  lent  to  saints. 

Then  in  the  leltei,  double  death  we  find ; 

And  Christ  in  figure  only  saved  mankind. 

THE  ANSWER. 

Hark  how  the  sacred  thunder  rends  the  skies  ! 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  Christ's  Herald  crie:  " 

"  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  consenting  Heaven  r 

The  Christian's  heart  reveres  the  solemn  sound  , — 

And,  deeply  humbled,  treads  the  sacred  ground ; 

Owns  the  injunction's  undisputed  claim, 

Its  awful  import  and  its  glorious  aim  ! 

But  here  a  difference  mutual  zeal  excites  ; 

You  plead  for  outward,  wo  for  inward  rites. 

We  think  the  gospel's  hallowed  page  inspires 

Superior  effurts,  nor  one  type  requires ; 

Since  no  lavation  can  effectual  prove, 

The  innate  stain  of  nature  to  remove  ; 

No  mode  of  words  can  heavenly  grace  impart 

To  an  infantile  and  unconscious  heart. 

Hence  we,  as  vain  and  useless,  disallow 

The  faithless  surely  and  unbinding  vow. 

As  empty  shadows,  which  men  may  observe, 

Yet  from  the  substance  in  their  conduct  swerve  ; 

While  superstitious  rites  their  timo  divide, 

They  cease  to  follow  their  internal  guide  ; 

Enslaved  by  canons,  and  the  various  rules 

Of  councils,  synods,  colleges,  and  schools. 

Thus  might  mankind  (lor  priests  an  ample  field) 

To  circumcision's  ancient  custom  yield  ; 

And  thus  by  like  authority  'tis  meet, 

Thero  holy  fathers  kneel  to  wash  our  feet ; 

Tia  thus  that  holiness  to  form  gives  place, 

And  solemn  triflings  "  frustrate  Christian  grace.' 


bmitting  to  the  law.' 
But  his  apostles  through  the  world  he  sent, 
With  a  baptising  power  beyond  the  element. 
This  power  does  all  true  ministry  attend; 
'Twas  promised,  and  will  never  have  an  end; 
This  mighty  power  his  Herald  did  proclaim, 
»  He  shall  baptise  you  with  an  holy  flame."t 
Yet  water  was  in  use  an  ancient  rite, 
Of  old  the  common  way  to  proselyte  ; 
But  no  dependence  placed  thereon  you'll  see, 
And  "  Paul  and  Peter"  in  this  point  agree.t 
The  real  Christians,  with  illumined  thought, 
View  truth  unbiased  as  its  author  taught. 
No  typic  observations  are  revered, 
Since  their  immortal  antitype  appeared; 
Fox  preached  this  doctrine  to  a  seeking  age  ; 
It  shines  in  Barclay's  unrefutcd  page. 
Simple  their  schemes,  no  mean  self-love  they  knew, 
But  freely  preached  without  a  sordid  view. 
With  hearts  devoted,  gospel  truths  displayed, 
And  scorned  to  make  divinity  a  trade. 
No  juggling  arts  ere  used,  no  low  disguise 
O'er  obvious  texts,  and  sense  to  tyrannise, 
Discerning  truth  by  its  own  native  light, 
And  by  its  guidance  practised  what  was  right. 
This  state  attained,  external  rites  no  more 
Domand  observance  as  in  days  of  yore. 

race  alone,  we  by  experience  find, 
Imparts  instruction  to  the  attentive  mind  J 
Convicts  of  error,  and  restrains  from  sin, 
For  what  these  are  it  manifests  within. 
Each  wayward  passion  by  its  aid  subdued, 
The  soul's  enthroned  in  native  rectitude  ; 
Cleansed  of  its  stains  and  sprinkled  from  above, 
With  pure  descendings  of  atoning  love. 
A  Baptism  this,  essential  you  will  find, 
Or  ''Christ  in  figure  only  saves  mankind." 
'Tis  this  alone  my  suppliant  spirit  craves, 
Since  but  one  Lord,  one  Failh,  and  one  Baptism  saves 


Matt.  iii.  14.  t  Matt. 

1  Cor.  i.  17.     1  Pet.  iii.  21. 
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THE     FRIEND, 


plies 


SIXTH  MONTH,  14,  1834. 


We  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages 
addressed  to  the  Fanners  of  Pennsylvania, 
issued  by  authority  of  the  Temperance  Con- 
vention, held  at  Harrishurg,  and  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  an  equal  number  of  physicians 
and  farmers  of  that  body,  wherein  ihey  have 
attempted  to  show  that  ardent  spirit  as  a  drink, 
in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields,  is  injurious  to 
the  labourers;  that  it  renders  them  incapable 
of  adequately  supporting  the  impressions  of 
combined  heat  and  labour;  that  it  weakens 
their  strength,  prevents  their  constitutions  from 
resisting  the  inroads  of  disease,  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance, 
&.C.  &c.  We  understand  that  a  large  number 
of  copies  have  been  printed  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, and  may  be  had  by  calling  for  at 
No.  1|,  south  Fifth  street. 

Our  motive  in  noticing  the  circumstance  is, 
that,  as  the  season  of  harvest  is  near  at  hand, 
members  of  our  Society  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  country  may  furnish  themselves  with 
a  competent  number  of  copies  for  distribution 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  thus 
become  instrumental  in  promoting  the  laudable 
views  of  ihe  convention.  Some  of  ua  can 
recur  to  a  period  some  forty  years  ago,  when 
most,  if  not  all,  our  monthly  meetings  had 
their  standing  committees  to  discourage  the 
use  of  distilled  spirits,  particularly  in  the  time 
of  hay  and   harvest;    and    when  in  many  in- 


stances, Friends  in  country  situations  perse- 
vered in  maintaining  this  testimony  in  the  face 
of  open  opposition  and  various  opprobious 
epithets,  and  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  properly. 
But  circumstances  have  greatly  changed,  and 
the  temperance  cause  now  ranks  among  the  . 
most  popular  objects  of  the  day.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  occasion  of  serious  regret  should 
we,  after  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  first  onset, 
with  steady  purpose,  and  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  now  fall  behind  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  efforts  to  destroy  the  hydra 
monster. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  another  page, 
in  which  the  death  of  Richard  Landei  is  men- 
tioned, other  information  enables  us  to  state, 
that  this  enterprising  traveller  was  attacked 
and  shot  by  the  natives  on  the  Nunn  river, 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
and  died  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  second  of 
the  second  month  last. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
roatical  school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch 
street. 

5  mo.  31,   1834. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Timothy 
Paxson,  No.  158,  North  Front  street^  Isaiah 
Hacker,  No.  112,  South  Third  street;  Isaap 
Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street. 

Superintendents — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians.— T)r.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 


Agents  appointed. 
William  Keese  2d,  of  Peru,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  Stover,  Norwich,  U.  Canada. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Pelham,  U.  Canada. 
The  agent  at  York,  U.  C,  is   released   at  his  re- 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  5th  month,  of  pulmonary  con- 
niption, James  C.  Cooper,   of  Philadelphia,  aged 
thirty  years. 

—  on  the  24th  ult.,  at   his   residence,  Loudon 
ty,  Virginia,   at  a   very   advanced   age,  Jonas 
ey,  a  valuable   elder  of  Goose  creek  monthly 
meeting. 

His  faculties  appeared  to  brighten  as  he  approach- 
ed the  confines  of  lime;  and  when  near  his  close, he 
was  much  engaged  in  prayer  and  praise,  being  mer- 
cifully favoured  with  an  evidenco  that  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  dovised  fables,  but  living  and  eternal 
substancj. 

on  the  8th  of  5th  month  last,  at  the  residence 

in-law,  David  Thomas,  in  Cayuga  coun- 
Hannah  Jacobs,  relict  of  the   late  Isaac 
bs,  of  Uwchlan,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  the  91st 
year  of  her  age. 

This  ancient  member  of  our  Society  had,  through 
a  long  life,  fulfilled  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
the  various  duties  which  elevate  (he  Christian  cha- 
,  and  having  been  endowed  by  nature  ,vitli  a 
strong  and  reflecting  mind,  whose  faculties  were 
mercifully  preserved  to  her  last  hour,  was  enabled  to 
bear  with  resignation  a  tedious  illness,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  end  affords  convincing  testimony  of 
the  value  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  a  leliance  upon 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  our  Redeemer. 


of  her  sor 
ty,  N.  Y, 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

A  book,  it  seems,  has  lately  been  publish 
ed,  somewhat  strangely  entitled  "  A  general 
View  of  the  Geology  of  Scripture,"  from 
which  some  one  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  several  copious  extracts  for  this 
paper. 

Although  I  much  regretted  to  sec  them,  be- 
lieving that  they  might  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  thoughts  of  some  inexperienced  read- 
ers into  an  unprofitable  direction,  and  give 
rise  to  vain  and  fruitless  speculations,  I  still 
hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  offer 
any  reply  to  them;  or  whether  they  might  not 
rather  be  suffered  to  sink  silently  into  that 
oblivion  whither  the  book  from  which  they 
were  taken  is  rapidly  hastening,  and  where  it 
will  surely  remain,  unless  it  be  called  at  any 
time  from  its  dark  abode  as  a  memorial  of 
human  folly  and  presumption.  As  far  as  re- 
spects myself,  the  latter  course  would  proba- 
bly have  been  adopted,  had  I  not  considered, 
that  accompanied  as  they  are  with  a  strong 
expression  of  approval  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
respondent who  furnished  them,  they  might,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  be  thought  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  this  journal.  This 
correspondent  commences  his  preface  by  de- 
claring the  present  to  be  a  day  of  philoso- 
phism.  Now,  if  any  one  age  is  less  obnoxious 
to  this  charge  than  another,  it  is  certainly  the 
one  in  which  we  live;  the  true  spirit  of  in- 
ductive philosophy  having  never  before  been 
so  generally  diffused,  nor  cautious  methods  of 
enquiry  so  universally  prevalent  amongst  sci- 
entific men.  And  whilst  this  spirit  is  scarcely 
less  distinguishable  in  geologists  than  in  others; 
the  author  of  this  scriptural  geology,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it,  prefers  against  the  whole 
of  them  a  complaint  as  ungenerous  as  it  is 
unfounded,  in  which  many  devout  Christians, 
true  and  unfeigned  believers  in  the  truth  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  must  of  necessity  be  includ- 
ed, that  they  yield  their  confidence  in  the  nar- 
rative of  inspiration  to  theories  which  are 
supported  only  "  by  the  deceptious  nature  of 
physical  facts  seen  under  a  false  light." 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  which 


I  have  quoted,  I  do   not   pretend  to  compre- 
hend;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  a  complaint  of 
this   kind  against  contemporary  geologists  is 
peculiarly  unjust;   for  although  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  facts   has  led   irresistibly  to  some 
general  views  which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  it 
has  not  yet   been  proved   that   they  are  so  in 
reality;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion, 
that    no    theory  which    can   be    shown   to  be 
clearly   inconsistent    with    the    cosmogony  of 
scripture,  enjoys  any  general  favour  or  coun- 
tenance whatever.     The  truth  is,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  geological  science,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  refrain  almost  wholly  from 
the  construction  of  theories,  and  more  parti 
cularly  of  such  as   attempt  to   reconcile  with 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  those  phy 
sical  appearances  which  a  partial  examination 
of  the   structure  of  the  surface  of  our  globe 
have  hitherto   presented  to  our  view:  and  this 
is  just  the  course  which  is  pursued  by  almost 
all  the  eminent  geologists  of  the  day.      At  the 
arne  time  it  must  be  conceded,  that  reason 
ble  and  rightly  directed  efforts  to  illustrate  or 
confirm   the  sacred    records,  by  reference  to 
scientific  discoveries,  are  certainly  commenda 
ble;   and    the   success    occasionally  attending 
those  efforts  is  produstive  of  peculiar  gratifi 
cation  to  most  well   constituted   minds:   "  but 
we  must  take  care,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
that  the  testimony  afforded  by  science  to  re 
ligion,  be  its  extent  or  value  what  it  may,  shall 
be  at  least  independent,  unbiassed,  and  spon 
taneous.      We  do  not  here  allude  to  such  rea 
soners  as  would  make  all  nature  bend  to  their 
narrow  interpretations  of  obscure  and  difficult 
passages  in  the  sacred  writings:  such  a  course 
might  well  become  the  persecutors  of  Galileo 
and  the  other  bigots  of  the   fifteenth   and  six- 
teenth centuries,  but  can  only  be  adopted  by 
dreamers  in   the  present  age.     But,  without 
going  these  lengths,  it  is  no  uncommon   thing 
to  find  persons   earnestly  attached  to  science, 
and  anxious  for  its  promotion,  who  yet  mani- 
fest a  morbid  sensibility  on  points  of  this  kind; 
who  exult  and  applaud  when  any  fact  starts 
up    explanatory   (as    they   suppose)  of  some 
scriptural   allusion,  and  who  fee!   pained  and 
disappointed  when   the  general  course  of  dis- 
covery in  any  department  of  science  runs  wide 
of  the  notions  with  which  particular  passages 
the  Bible  may  have   impressed   themselves. 
To   persons  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  it  ought 
to  suffice  to  remark,  on  the   one   hand,  that 
ruth  can   never  be  opposed  to  truth,  and  on 
the   other,  that   error  is  only  to  be  effectually 
confounded  by  searching  deep  and  tracing  it 
to  its  source.     Nevertheless,  it  were  much  to 
be  wished    that  such   persons,  estimable  and 
excellent  as  they  for  the  most  part  are,  before 


they  throw  the  weight  of  their  applause  or 
discredit  into  the  scale  of  scientific  opinions 
on  such  grounds,  would  reflect,  first,  that  the 
credit  and  respectability  of  any  evidence  may 
be  destroyed  by  tampering  with  its  honesty  : 
and  secondly,  that  this  very  disposition  of  mind 
implies  a  lurking  mistrust  in  its  own  princi- 
ples, since  the  grand,  and  indeed  only  charac- 
ter of  truth,  is  its  capability  of  enduring  the 
test  of  universal  experience,  and  coming  un- 
changed out  of  every  possible  form  of  fair 
discussion." 

That  such  will  ultimately  be  the  case  with 
the  volume  of  inspiration  in  every  particular, 
no  one  who  really  and  truly  believes  it  as  he 
ought  to  do,  will  never  for  a  moment  doubt; 
and  all  excessive  sensibility  as  to  the  bearing 
of  new  discoveries  in  science  upon  it,  does 
manifestly  argue  a  want  of  faith  in  its  divine 
inspiration. 

Of  the  number  of  such  reasoners  as  Her- 
schel alludes  to,  who  would  make  all  nature 
bend  to  their  interpretation  of  difficult  pass- 
ages of  scripture,  is  the  author  of  the  work 
we  have  been  noticing.  This  is  severe  cen- 
sure, and  it  may  therefore  be  thought  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  show  that  it  is  deserved. 
This  may  easily  be  done  without  entering  into 
an  extended  critical  review  of  the  book;  a 
task,  which  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclina- 
tion to  undertake. 

Our  author  sets  out  full  of  confidence  in 
the  excellence  of  his  plan,  as  well  as  in  the 
extent  and  profoundness  of  his  knowledge: 
convinced  that  any  failure  in  the  undertaking 
not  be  attributable  either  to  a  defect  of 
plan,  or  a  deficiency  of  materials  to  build 
with.  He  does,  however,  hint  at  a  possible 
■'  inability  of  the  builder,"  but  looks  upon 
that  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  the  edifice  may  be  pulled  down,  and  another 
erected  in  its  stead,  out  of  the  same  materials, 
y  some  abler  architect.  But,  however  indif- 
ferent he  may  appear  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
edifice  itself,  he  considers  it  important  that 
here  should  be  a  firm  basis  for  it  to  stand 
upon;  and  accordingly  proceeds,  as  he  says, 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  views."  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  his  work,  he 
embarks  into  some  tedious  disquisilions  upon 
chaos,  atoms,  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  in 
Inch  much  labour  is  needlessly  expended  to 
prove  what  nobody  ever  thought  of  disputing; 
as  for  instance,  that  man  cannot  create  the 
elementary  substances  of  the  earth, -nor  esta- 
blish the  laws  by  which  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  controlled.  Subsequently,  after  con- 
demning geological  theories  in  general,  he 
himself  proposes,  with  singular  inconsistency, 
to  account  for  the  geological  structure  of  the 
upper  surface  of  our  earth,  and  in  conformity 
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with  this  purpose,  goes  on  to  construct  a  the- 
ory at  least  as  preposterous  and  absurd  as  any 
of  those  which  he  has  so  freely  and  perhaps 
deservedly  condemned.  Conjecture  and  hy- 
pothesis constitute  its  groundwork,  and  not 
content  with  distorting  and  misrepresenting 
facts  to  make  them  suit  his  own  preconceived 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  Moses,  he 
distorts  the  language  itself,  when  his  ingenui- 
ty fails  him  in  effecting  any  tolerable  reconcili- 
ation. 

He  tells  us  that  we  know  of  no  other  source 
of  heat  on  our  globe  than  the  sun;  whereas 
its  sources  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
varied;  as  chemical  action,  electricity,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  whose  effects  are  so  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  spontaneous  combustion, 
boiling  springs,  lightning,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes, &c.  He  sets  out  with  this  false  as- 
sumption at  the  very  threshold  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  so  much  of  it,  therefore,  as  is 
founded  thereon,  falls  of  necessity  to  the 
ground.  In  another  place,  he  tells  us  that  the 
earth,  when  created,  was  invisible,  and  not 
"  without  form,"  as  our  authorised  version  has 
it;  the  latter  interpretation  not  being  at  all 
suited  to  his  purpose:  and  the  cause  of  this 
invisibility  he  declares  to  have  been  a  thin 
stratum  of  water  which  covered  the  globe,  as 
if  the  water  were  not  as  much  a  part  of  it  as 
the  dry  land.  He  had  previously  told  us  too, 
but  this  I  suppose  he  had  forgotten,  that  as 
the  sun  is  the  only  source  of  heat,  water  could 
not  then  have  existed,  as  the  sun  was  not  yet 
created.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  in  another  place 
found  it  convenient  to  throw  back  the  creation 
of  this  luminary  from  the  fourth  day  to  the 
first,  as  he  wanted  light  on  that  day,  and  did 
not  know  where  else  to  get  it:  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him,  that  according  to  his 
own  notions,  he  wanted  heat  as  well  as  light 
on  the  first  day;  for  be  says  expressly,  that 
although  the  sun  was  already  created,  "  no- 
thing more  than  its  effects  of  light  had  yet 
appeared."  The  moon,  too,  he  determines  to 
have  been  created  simultaneously  with  the 
earth,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  she  can- 
not be  seen,  as  he  says,  until  the  fourth  day 
after  conjunction,  reckoning  after  the  Jewish 
fashion;  although  it  is  notorious  that  in  a  clear 
atmosphere  she  is  distinctly  visible  when  only 
two  days  old.  The  process  by  which  he  as- 
certained that  the  moon,  when  created,  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  he  has  omitted  to 
inform  us  of.  Having  taken  this  liberty  with 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  firmament,  it  was 
of  course  quite  natural  to  dispose  of  all  the 
planets  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole 
solar  system  is  accordingly  said  to  have  started 
into  perfect  existence  at  the  same  instant  of 
time;  a  fact,  which  he  avers  to  be  announced 
by  history  and  corroborated  by  our  reason. 

This  straining  of  the  text,  which  he  consi- 
ders so  inexcusable  in  others,  he  does  not  he- 
sitate to  resort  to,  in  numerous  other  instances: 
and  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  principle 
of  action,  he  rejects  as  spurious  the  whole 
descriptive  part  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  he  states  to 
be  "  the  only  part  of  the  inspired  writings 
which  stood  in  contradiction  to  the  geology  of 
thereat:"  that  is,  of  course,  to  the  doctrines 
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which  he  has  been  expounding.  He  does  not 
adduce  a  single  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of 
this  passage,  but  argues,  that  as  glosses  upon 
the  text  may  very  probably,  by  the  ignorance 
of  transcribers,  have  been  sometimes  incor- 
porated into  the  text  itself,  so  in  this  instance, 
as  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is 
inconsistent  with  certain  notions  of  a  certain 
Granville  Penn,  to  whom  he  refers  as  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  biblical  criticism,  as  well 
as  with  his  own  geological  interpretations  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  there  is,  there- 
fore, "  a  high  probability,  amounting  almost 
to  certainty,"  that  the  passage  in  question  is 
an  interpolation  of  some  ignorant  copyist  f 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    VISIT    TO    HOFWYL. 

The  following  animated  account  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Fellenberg  establishment,  in  a  letter 
published  by  the  editors  of  the  London  Penny 
Magazine,  cannot,  we  think,  but  be  accepta 
ble  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  The 
head  of  the  institution  is  made  to  speak  fo 
himself, — we  seem  to  be  spectators  of  the 
scene,  and  the  picture  is  drawn  to  the  life. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting 
communication  from  a  correspondent  upon 
whose  accounts  we  can  place  a  full  reliance. 
The  establishments  for  education,  which  have 
been  founded  and  matured  in  Switzerland,  by 
the  public  spirit  and  laborious  perseverance  of 
M.  Fellenberg,  have  now  existed  about  thirty 
two  years.  Their  high  merits  have  been  long 
familiar  to  the  English  public.  At  the  present 
time,  we  understand  that  certain  political  dis- 
sentions,  which  have  produced  much  ill-will 
and  unhappiness  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  have 
had  the  common  effect  of  all  violent  contests 
f  opinion, — they  have  made  men  indifferent 
or  opposed  to  those  institutions  for  the  ameli' 
oration  of  the  human  character,  whose  great 
object  is  to  elevate  our  species  above  intoler 
ance  and  narrowness  of  party  feeling.  We 
trust  that  the  open  or  concealed  hostility 
which,  it  is  said,  now  threatens  the  excellent 
establishments  of  M.  Fellenberg,  will  spec 
be  put  to  shame  by  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland;  who  will  perceive  in  such 
institutions  the  surest  preservation  against  the 
outbreaks  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  freedom,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  exclusive 
pretensions,  on  the  other. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1832,  I  travelled 
into  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions at  Hofwyl.  Situated  about  three 
leagues  from  the  picturesque  capital  of  Berne, 
amidst  a  beautiful  scenery,  composed  of  a 
cultivated  vale,  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains, 

pine  forest,  a  small  lake,  and  the  glaciers  of 
the  Bernese  Alps,  stand  the  extensive  build- 
ings of  the  establishment,  surrounded  by  about 
two  acres  of  farm  land.  Upon  my  first  arri- 
val, before  I  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  my  letters  to  the  benevolent  foun- 
der, I  wandered  about  in  various  directions. 
All  was  business  and  activity.  Here  was  a 
troop  of  lads  cutting  the  ripened  corn,  while 
another  troop  was  engaged  in  conducting  it  to 
the  barns.     Here  was  the  forge  in  activity; 


and  there  some  little  gardeners  performing 
various  operations  in  small  plots  of  ground 
that  were  portioned  out.  Here  was  a  group 
of  little  girls  gleaning;  there  others  carrying 
ater,  most  of  them  singing,  while  thus  em- 
ployed. But  my  attention  was  peculiarly  ar- 
rested by  about  one  hundred  men,  who  in  a 
large,  open  building,  erected  in  a  recess  of 
the  garden,  appeared  to  be  engaged  like  boys 
in  a  school-room;  over  the  entrance  was  in- 
scribed this  motto,  '  The  Hope  of  their  Coun- 
try.' 

"  I  was  at  last  fortunate  enough  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  study  of  M.  de  Fellenberg, — 
a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
kindness.  De  Fellenberg  was,  by  birth,  one 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and 
in  possession  of  the  hereditary  property  of  his 
family.  He  determined  upon  devoting  his 
fortune,  and  the  labour  of  a  life,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  effect  the  regeneration  of  his  native 
land,  by  the  means  of  education.  '  I  will  in- 
fuse good  habits  and  principles  into  the  chil- 
dren.' For  thirty-two  years  has  he  pursued 
his  steady  course,  increasing  in  influence,  and 
extending  his  establishment  as  his  scheme  grew 
upon  him,  until  it  has  become  what  he  describ- 
ed to  me.  '  This,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large 
building,  '  is  the  institute  for  the  boys  of  the 
higher  classes.  Here  are  their  dining-rooms; 
arranged  on  each  side  of  yonder  galleries,  are 
dormitories.  Here  you  see  their  gardens,  their 
museum,  their  work-shops,  their  school-rooms; 
here  their  gymnasium  where  they  exercise  them- 
selves in  wet  weather,  here  their  stream  of 
running  water  where  they  bathe  every  day; 
study  is  their  employment,  bodily  labour  their 
recreation, — but  bodily  exertion  I  insist  upon. 
There  is  no  health,  no  vigour  of  mind,  no 
virtue  without  it.  Those  persons  grown  to 
manhood,  who  are  mixing  with  the  boys,  are 
placed  by  me  to  observe  every  action,  and 
catch  every  expression.  My  grand  object  is 
to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  character  of  my 
pupils,  in  order  that  I  may  work  mote  effica- 
ciously upon  them.  These  persons  are  by  no 
means  considered  as  spies  by  the  boys, — they 
are  their  companions.  At  Hofwyl,  all  that  is 
not  in  itself  wrong  is  permitted.  I  never  like 
to  forbid  a  thing  when  I  am  unable  to  assign 
a  reason  for  doing  so;  it  creates  a  confusion 
in  young  minds  with  regard  to  principle,  a 
thing  most  dangerous  to  their  future  happiness. 
We  have  no  boundary-mark,  yet  my  boys  stay 
at  home:  we  interfere  not  with  their  pleasures, 
yet  they  cling  to  their  duty. 

"  '  Within  this  enclosure  is  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter's poor  school  for  girls.  She  has  about  a 
hundred  under  her  direction,  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  establishment.  To  these  she 
devotes  her  entire  time.  They  learn  all  that 
in  after-life  will  be  of  service  to  them: — to 
clean  the  house, — to  cultivate  the  garden, — to 
sew, — to  make  all  those  little  necessaries 
which  are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  cot- 
tage; to  read,  and  sing, — to  be  cheerful,  and 
to  be  happy.  Unless  our  women  be  brought 
up  in  modesty,  and  with  industrious  and  reli- 
gious habits,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  educate  the 
men.  It  is  they  who  keep  the  character  of 
men  in  its  proper  elevation. 


'"Here  is  my  school  for  Ihe  middling  classes, 
— here  all  instruction  has  reference  to  practi- 
cal purposes.  Man  was  born  to  have  domi- 
nion over  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it,  but  it  is 
by  the  intellect  alone  that  he  can  do  so-  His 
unassisted  strength,  what  is  it  ?  To  conquer 
nature  he  must  understand  her.  Look  in 
here,  and  you  will  see  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  ar.d  the  lever  and  the  pulley  of  the 
mechanic. 

"  'In  these  two  buildings  are  my  poor  school 
for  boys,  who  are  boarded  and  clothed  by  the 
establishment.  And  well  they  earn  their 
maintenance,  for  the  little  fellows  work  ten 
hours  a-day  in  the  summer;  and  the  expense  that 
I  incur  in  their  behalf  is  nearly  repaid  by  their 
exertions.  They  study  for  two  hours  each 
day,  and  this  I  consider  sufficient.  The  case 
here  is  the  reverse  of  the  institute,  for  bodily 
exertion  is  the  labour  and  study  the  recreation. 
The  habits  I  bring  them  up  with  are  those 
which  I  desire  should  continue  with  them 
through  life;  they  consequently  have  reference 
to  their  probable  position  in  society.  The 
habit  of  continued  study  would  ill  become  a 
person  destined  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  his 
hands.  Although  there  are  now  one  hundred 
boys  assembled  here,  mine  were  but  small  be- 
ginnings. I  had  but  one  pupil  at  first.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  find  a  master  in  whom  I 
could  confide.  Do  you  observe  those  little 
patches  of  garden-ground  ?  Each  poor  lad 
has  one  to  himself;  and  the  produce  belongs 
exclusively  to  him.  They  usually  dispose  of 
it  to  the  establishment,  which  either  pays  them 
the  money  at  the  time,  or  lodges  it  for  them 
in  a  little  bank  I  have  founded.  Many  of 
them  have  very  considerable  sums  there.  It  is 
here  that  they  obtain  a  habit  of  passing  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  continued  la- 
bour;— they  become  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  labour,  by  the  produce  of  their  little  gar- 
dens. The  instruction  that  I  give  them,  al- 
though somewhat  more  elevated  than  what  is 
generally  obtained  by  persons  of  their  rank  in 
life,  is  directed  to  the  rendering  perfect  the 
senses  and  reflection, — to  make  them  better 
practical  men;  drawing,  the  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  a  useful  selection  from 
the  other  sciences,  all  taught  in  the  most  un- 
ostentatious manner;  the  history  of  their  na- 
tive country,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
different  natural  objects  around  them,  together 
with  music,  form  the  extent  of  their  literary 
instruction. 

"  'Religion  is  inculcated  in  every  way.  Pub- 
lic prayer,  both  at  church  and  at  school,  is 
regularly  performed  in  common  with  the 
schools  of  other  countries.  Besides  this,  these 
poor  lads  are  taught  to  see  the  Creator  in  his 
works.  When  their  admiration  is  roused  by  a 
natural  object,  they  are  accustomed  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  its  Maker. 

"  'But  here,'  said  my  venerable  companion, 
'  is  the  engine  upon  which  I  rely  for  effecting 
the  moral  regeneration  of  my  country,  (and 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  men  whom  1 
had  before  seen  in  the  morning;)  these  are 
the  masters  of  village  schools,  come  here  to 
imbibe  my  principles,  and  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  duty.  These  men  have  six 
thousand  pupils  under  them;  and  if,  by  the 
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blessing  of  God,  I  can  continue  the  direction 
of  them,  success  is  certain.' 
,  "  To  insure  success  M.  Fellenberg  spares 
no  pains, — no  expense.  There  are  no  less 
than  thirty-two  professors  solely  devoted  to  his 
establishment,  who  inhabit  a  house  to  them- 
selves upon  the  premises. 

"  In  all,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  individuals  in  this  little  colony.  Despite 
of  his  enemies,  the  spirit  of  De  Fellenberg  is 
spreading  throughout  Switzerland;  and  after 
having  seen  the  parent  institution  I  visited  se- 
veral of  his  establishments  in  some  of  the  re- 
motest cantons. 

"A  week  closed  my  short  sojourn  at  Hofwyl. 
I  quitted  it  with  a  heavy  heart;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  moral  beauty  of  what  is  there 
witnessed,  will  remain  riveted  on  my  memory 
for  ever." 


MADRAS,    AND    THE    MONSOONS. 

After  a  most  delightful  sail,  (from  Ceylon,)  we 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Madrar,  and  a  most  im- 
posing scene  it  presents  to  a  stranger  !  The  splendid 
edifices,  with  their  lofty  verandas,  and  terraced 
roofs  ;  the  tall  white  columns,  which  are  seen  in 
striking  relief  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  these 
surrounded  by  the  broad  massy  fort;  the  lashing 
surf,  foaming  and  hissing  over  a  long  unbroken  line 
of  beach,  which  the  eye  follows  until  its  powers  of 
perception  are  baffled  by  the  distance  ;  the  variety  of 
barks,  dotting  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters,  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  surge;  the  groups  of  dark 
and  busy  figures  gathered  at  intervals  upon  the 
strand  : — all  these  are  objects  not  to  be  beheld  with 
indifference.  The  extent  to  which  the  city,  when 
first  observed  from  the  offing,  seems  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  walls,  gives  it  an  appearance  of  vastness, 
at  onco  singularly  unexpected  and  imposing.  The 
low  sandy  beach,  over  which  the  violently  agitated 
waters  are  continually  chasing  and  roaring  with  a 
din  and  turbulence  which  must  be  heard  to  be  con- 
ceived, apparently  offering  an  unsurmountabje  im- 
pediment to  your  passage  beyond  the  perilous  barrier 
which  they  oppose  to  your  laniiing  ;  the  varieties  of 
the  shipping  and  smaller  craft,  from  the  smartly-built 
fishing  smacks,  to  tho  unsightly  catamaran  ;  the  un- 
couth looking  Massoolah  boat,  labouring  along  by 
he  side  of  the  buoyant  yacht  and  lighter  wherry — 
ieverally  afford  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  a  four  months'  vovage. 

Shortly  after  the  vessel  had  cast  anchor,  I  got  into 
i  Massoolah  boat,  which  immediately  made  for  the 
ihore.  These  boats  are  most  singulaily  constructed. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  a  rude  barge,  are  flat 
bottomed,  and  without  timbers,  the  planks  being 
id  together  with  line  made  from  the  outer  coat 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  calked  with  the  same  mate- 
rial. They  are  rowed  with  broad  elliptical  paddles, 
and  are  so  extremely  limber,  that  the  planks  yield 
readily  to  the  percussion  of  the  waters,  and  thus,  by 
inishing  the  resistance,  so  break  the  force  of  the 
concussion,  that  they  sustain  little  injury  from  the 
lashing  of  the  surf,  which  is  so  terrific  in  ils  might 
and  violence,  that  a  European  boat  has  scarcely  ever 
been  known  to  pass  through  it,  without  being  dashed 
eces.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  seo  with  what 
dexterity  the  boatmen  manage  these  awkward-Iook- 
g  machiues,  steering  them  through  the  most  bois- 
terous sea,  skilfully  avoiding  the  stroke  ofthe  billows, 
nd  bringing  them  safely  on  shore,  through  a  surf 
that  would  appal  the  stoutest  heart  that  had  never 
before  witnessed  it. 

The  Massoolah  boats  are  almost  invariably  attend- 
by  catamarans  ;  so  that  should  any  of  the  former 
chance  to  upset, — which  is  sometimes  the  case,  when, 
from  mismanagement,  they  are  suddenly  thrown  for- 
ward upon  the  crest  of  breakers, — these  last  pick  up 
the  luckless  passengers,  and  bear  them  safely  to  the 
shore.  It  very  fortunately  happens  that  sharks  are  lanrroundii 
seldom   found  within  the  influence  of  the  surf,  but 
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keep  mostly  beyond  it  in  the  smoother  part  of  the 
roadstead;  so  that  an  accident  from  the  upsetting  of 
a  Massoolah  boat  seldom  occurs.  Besides,  the  acti- 
vity of  tho  catamaran  men  is  so  great,  that  they 
almost  instantly  rescue  the  struggler,  and  land  him 
safely  on  the  beach,  no  less  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  than  to  their  own  praise  and 
profit. 

The  catamaran  is  merely  three  large  logs  tied  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  raft,  tho  middle  log  being 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  projecting  a  little 
above  them.  Upon  this  the  man  who  guides  it  is 
seated,  and  seems  to  be  perched,  like  a  gull,  on  the 
water,  as  the  heavy  raft  upon  which  he  sits  is  seldom 
seen  above  the  surface. 

Upon  our  landing,  we  were  assailed  with  the  cla- 
mour of  numberless  voices, speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  which,  blending  with  the  terrific  roaring  of 
the  surf,  seemed  to  realise  the  fabled  din  of  the  forges 
of  the  Cyclops.  However,  we  soon  got  into  the 
shelter  of  the  town,  where  we  were  still  pursued  by 
the  boisterous  importunities  of  native  servants  and 
tradesmen,  who  are  always  clamorously  urgent  to 
be  employed.  They  are  generally  rogues  in  pro- 
portion to  their  importunity  ;  but  they  are  amoDg 
those  necessary  evils  which  we  are  glad  to  put  up 
with,  for  the  sake  of  those  positive  conveniences  by 
which  they  are  balanced.  The  day  after  our  arrival, 
a  follow  passenger  and  myself  took  a  very  conve- 
nient house  within  the  fort,  where  we  determined  to 
remain  until  the  setting  in  of- the  monsoon. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  flag  staff  was 
struck,  as  a  signal  for  all  vessels  to  leave  the  roads, 
lest  they  should  be  overtaken  by  the  monsoon.  On 
that  very  morning  some  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  approaching  "  war  of  elements"  had  appeared. 
Small  fleecy  clouds  were  perceived,  at  intervals,  to 
rise  from  the  horizon,  and  to  dissipate  in  a  thin  and 
almost  imperceptible  vapour,  over  the  deep  blue  of 
the  still  bright  sky.  There  was  a  slight  haze  upon 
tho  distant  waters,  which  seemed  gradually  to  thick- 
en. There  was  a  sensation  of  suffocating  heat  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  at  the  same  moment,  seemed  to 
oppress  the  lungs  and  depress  the  spirit.  Towards 
afternoon,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  began  to  change  ; 
the  horizon  gathered  blackness;  and  the  sun,  which 
had  risen  so  brightly,  had  passed  the  meridian,  to  go 
down  in  darkness.  Masses  of  heavy  clouds  appear- 
ed to  rise  from  tho  sea,  black  and  portentous,  ac- 
companied by  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  that  shortly 
died  away,  being  succeeded  by  an  intense,  deathlike 
stillness,  as  if  the  air  were  in  a.  state  of  utter  stagna- 
tion,  and  its  vital  properties  arrested.  It  seemed  no 
longer  to  circulate,  until  again  agitated  by  the  brief 
but  mighty  gusls  which  swept  fiercely  along,  like 
the  giant  heralds  of  the  storm.  Meanwhile  the 
lower  circle  of  the  heavens  assumed  a  deep  brassy 
red,  from  the  partial  reflection  of  tho  sunbeams  upon 
the  thick  clouds,  which  had  now  every  where  over- 
spread it. 

About  four  o'clock  the  whole  sky  was  overspread, 
and  the  deep  gloom  of  twilight  was  cast  over  the 
town  and  sea.  The  atmosphere  was  condensed  al- 
most to  tho  thickness  of  a  mist,  which  was  increased 
by  the  thin  spray  scattered  over  the  land  from  the 
sea,  by  the  violence  of  the  increasing  gales.  The 
rain  now  began  to  fall  in  sheeted  masses,  and  the 
wind  to  howl  more  continuously,  which,  mingling 
with  the  roar  of  the  surf,  produced  a  tumultuous 
union  of  sounds,  perfectly  deafening. 

As  the  house  which  we  occupied  overlooked  the 
beach,  we  could  behold  the  setting  in  of  the  mon- 
soon in  all  its  grand  and  terrific  sublimity.  The 
force  which  nothing  could  resist,  bent 
tho  tufted  heads  of  the  tall,  slim  cocoa-nut  trees, 
almost  to  the  earth,  flinging  tho  light  sand  into  the 
lir,  in  eddying  vortices,  until  the  rain  had  either  so 
ncreased  its  gravity,  or  beaten  it  into  a  mass,  as  to 
irevenl  the  wind  from  raising  it.  The  pale  lightning 
troamed  from  the  clouds,  in  broad  sheets  of  flame, 
vhich  appeared  to  encircle  the  heavens,  as  if  overy 
lenient  had  been  changed  into  fire,  and  the  world 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  conflagration  ;  whilst 
peal,  which  instantly  followed,  was  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gunpowder  magazine,  or  the  discharge 
of  artillery  in  the  gorge  of  a  mountain,  where  the 
hills  multiply,  with  terrific  energy,  its 
deep  and  astounding  echoes.     The  heavens  seemed 
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pelled  from  its  voluminous  bed  by  some  invisible  but 
omnipotent  agency,  and  threatened  to  fling  its  fiery 
ruin  upon  every  thing  around. 

In  some  parts,  however,  of  the  pitchy  vapour  by 
which  the  skies  were  by  this  time  completely  over- 
spread, the  lightning  was  seen  only  occasionally  to 
glimmer  a  faint  streak  of  light,  as  if  struggling,  but 
unable,  to  escape  from  its  prison  ; — igniting,  but  too 
weak  to  burst,  the  impervious  bosoms  of  those  capa- 
cious magazines  in  which  it  was  at  once  engendered 
and  pent.  So  heavy  and  continuous  was  the  rain, 
that  scarcely  any  thing,  save  these  vivid  bursts  of 
light,  which  nothing  could  arrest  or  resist,  was  per- 
ceptible through  it.  The  thunder  was  so  painfully 
loud,  that  it  frequently  caused  the  ear  to  throb ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  mines  were  every  moment  exploding 
in  the  heavens. 

The  surf  was  raised  by  the  wind,  and  scattered  in 
their  billows  of  foain  over  the  esplanade,  (a  public 
walk  facing  the  sea.)  which  was  completely  powder- 
ed with  the  spray.  It  extends  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach  ;  and  fish,  three  inches  long,  were 
found  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  either  blown 
from  the  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  or  taken  up 
in  water  spouts,  which,  during  this  tempestuous 
season,  arc  very  prevalent.  Whenever  these  burst, 
their  contents  are  frequently  borne  by  the  sweeping 
blast  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  so  that  during  the 
violence  of  these  tropical  storms,  fish  are  often  found 
alive  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

During  the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm,  the 
heat  was  occasionally  almost  beyond  endurance,  par- 
ticularly after  the  first  day  or  two.  The  wind  would, 
at  intervals,  entirely  subside,  so  that  not  a  breath  of 
air  could  be  felt.  Insects  of  all  kinds  crept  along 
the  walls,  and  the  most  disagreeable  reptiles  crawled 
over  our  floors.  Legions  of  ants,  cockroaches,  and 
lizards  were  forced  from  their  dark  recesses  by  the 
torrents,  and  absolutely  invaded  us.  Scorpions, 
toads,  centipedes,  and  even  snakes,  made  as  free 
entrance  into  our  apartments,  as  if  they  had  been 
Hindoo  lazar-housee,  for  the  reception  of  wandering 
and  homeless  reptiles.  The  toads,  centipedes  and 
snakes  we  could  manage  to  destroy  ;  but  the  scor- 
pions, lizards,  ants,  and  cockroaches,  defied  us  by 
their  numbeis,  and  maintained  a  complete  though 
not  undisturbed  possession  of  our  chambers. 

Day  after  day  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with 
somewhat  less  violence,  though  at  intervals  the 
might  of  tho  hurricane  was  truly  appalling  ;  but 
during  its  occasional  pauses,  visits  were  paid  and  re- 
turned as  usual ;  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  sight,  seem  almost  to  forget  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  these  mighty  jarrings  of  inanimate  nature, 
beyond  its  ordinary  conflicts.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  parts  of  the  world  where,  during  the  presence 
of  hurricanes,  the  wind  is  more  impetuous,  than 
during  these  periodical  visitations  in  India;  but  in 
none,  I  will  venture  to  say,  does  the  rain  pour  in 
such  a  mighty  deluge;  and  in  no  p'ace  can  the 
thunder  and  lightning  be  more  terrific. 

The  monsoon  continued  about  two  months;  abat- 
ing about  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  flag- 
staff was  again  hoisted,  to  signify  that  vessels 
might  safely  anchor  in  tho  roadstead.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  monsoon  is  frequently  even  more 
violent,  if  possible,  than  its  setting  in.  At  this 
lime,  it  was  truly  stupendous;  and  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember  it,  to  the  latest  period  of  my  ex- 
istence. 

The  roadstead  at  Madras  is  liable,  at  all  times, 
to  be  visited  by  sudden  and  severe  storms,  and 
even  in  the  calmest  weather,  there  is  continually 
a  heavy  swell ; — nay,  it  has  been  noticed  that  all 
along  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  surf  is  frequent- 
ly heaviest  in  calm  weather;  a  circumstance  for 
which  no  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  as- 
signed. 

Madras  roads  are  open  to  all  winds,  except  that 
which  blows  from  the  west.  The  anchorage  is  very 
foul,  from  the  number  of  anchors  left  there.  Cast 
iron  is  not,  however,  tho  only  metal  which  lies  at 
the  bottom,  undisturbed ;  for  some  years  ago,  the 
captain  of  an  Indiaman,  having  turned  a  large  in- 
vestment into  gold,  had  it  secured  in  a  strong  box, 
and  sent  to  the  ship.    The  officer,  not  knowing  the 


contents  of  the  box,  and  from  its  size  little  imagining 
that  it  could  be  extremely  heavy,  made  use  of  the 
ordinary  tackling  to  hoist  it  on  board  ;  but  before  the 
box  had  been  raised  half  way  up  the  ship's  side,  the 
tackling  broke,  and  a  fortune  was  in  a  moment  pre- 
cipitated into  the  deep,  from  which  it  was  never  re- 
covered. Divers  were  employed,  but  without  suc- 
cess :  it  is  still  among  the  anchors. 

Although   from  the   beginning  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December,  is  considered  the   most  dan- 


gerous season 


in  in  Madr 


ads,  yet  ships 


do  frequently  anchor  there  at  all  seasons,  in  defiance 
of  the  cautions,  and  even  peremptory  orders  from 
the  shore  ;  being  ready  to  cut  their  cables  and  run 
out  to  sea,  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  hurricane. 

The  only  intercourse  from  the  town  with  ships  in 
stormy  weather,  is  by  the  Massoolah  boats,  and 
when  the  surf  is  too  high  for  them  to  go  off,  a  flag 
is  hoisted  at  the  beach  house,  called  the  foul  weather 
flag.  While  this  continues  flying,  all  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  is  interrupted  ;  yet  the  catamaran 
men  will  at  all  times  venture  off  upon  their  rafts 
with  letters,  or  any  small  packets.  These  they  keep 
perfectly  dry  by  placing  them  in  their  skull  caps— a 
pointed  cap,  made  of  malting,  over  which  the  folds 
of  their  turbans  are  so  tightly  twisted,  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  the  water.  Medals  are  awarded  to 
such  among  them  as  distinguish  themselves  by  sav- 
ing  persons  when  the  Massoolah  boats  are  upset,  or 
by  conveying  letters  of  importance  through  the  surf, 
during  the  violence  of  the  monsoons.  They  are 
frequently  washed  off  their  catamarans  by  the  pro- 
digious impetus  of  the  waters;  but  unless  a  shark 
happens  to  seize  them,  they  immediately  regain  their 
raft  by  swimming,  at  which  they  are  extremely  ex- 
pert.— Oriental  Annual,  abridged. 


From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Isthmus  of  Panama — Railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  tht 
Pacific. 
We  mentioned  in  a  late  number,  the  receipt  of 
Panama  papers  to  April  6lh.  They  are  published 
under  the  title  of  Comercio  Libre  [Free  Trade]  and 
each  sheet  bears  on  its  margin  the  word  "  gratis." 
The  Comercio  Libre  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a 
joint  effort  on  the  part  of  several  public  spirited  men 
in  Pa«iama  to  arouse  public  attention  and  interest  in 
behaif  of  the  contemplated  railroad  from  that  city 
to  Porto-Bello,  connecting  the  commerce  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  that  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  conducted  with 
very  considerable  talent,  and  every  number  is  in  part 
devoted  to  the  great  subject  which  it  was  intended  to 
advocate.  The  Panamians  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  highway  of  com- 
merce is  very  soon  to  pass  by  their  doors,  and  that 
the  Isthmu6  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  wealthy, 
populous,  and  influential  portions  of  the  globe.  And 
in  truth  they  are  not  alone  in  this  expectation.  "  I 
venture  to  predict,"  sayj  M.  de  Pradt,  "that  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  will  in  a  very  short  tin:o  be  sub- 
jected to  the  powerful  action  of  art,  which  will  con- 
trive means  to  open  a  direct  route  from  Europe  to 
the  western  shores  of  America  and  those  of  Asia, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  whole  Ame- 
rican coast  to  Europe.  Then  will  commence  a  great 
commercial  revolution,  favourable  to  the  three  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  new  continents  of  the  South 
Sea.  This  result  surpasses  what  the  imagination  of 
man  can  conceive.  And  what  will  have  produced 
this  result  ?     The  emancipation,  that  is  to  say,  the 

"  Independence  being  once  established,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Geographical,  Topographical,  Agri- 
cultural, Commercial  and  Political  Description  of 
Colombia,  "  her  sons  will  immediately  open  a  com- 
munication with  Japan,  China,  and  India.  Their 
coasts  on  the  Pacific  side  give  them  great  advantages 
over  European  nations.  Porto-Bello  and  Nicaragua 
will  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  emporium 
whither  all  America  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  proba- 
bly all  Europe,  will  go  to  purchase  the  merchandise 
of  the  Indies.  This  change  in  that  important  trade, 
will  produce  as  great  a  change  in  the  wealth  and  re- 
lative power  of  nations,  as  did  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope." 


Humboldt  speaks  of  the  Isthmus  as  a  place  "des- 
tined to  change  the  face  of  tho  commercial  system        I 

The  Peru  Mercurio  says,  "  the  road  project  and  a 
liberal  commercial  enactment,  will  make  that  beau- 
tiful country  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  raise 
up  a  city  more  wealthy  than  Guanaxuato  of  the 
Mexican  states,  Potosi  of  Bolivia,  Pasco  of  Peru,  or 
Huasco  of  Chili.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Panama, 
situated  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic,  and  communicates  freely  with  all 
the  civilised  world,  is  going  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  the 
two  Americas." 

Now,  though  we  are  far  from  being  so  confident 
as  these  respectable  authorities,  that  any  great 
change  in  the  course  of  commerce  will  be  effected 
by  the  "action  of  art"  in  the  Isthmus,  unless  it 
should  extend  to  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  yet  as  commercial  editors,  wc 
must  not  fail  to  apprise  our  readers  of  what  is  going 
on  there,  though  it  were  only  the  building  of  a  good 
carriage  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  At 
present  the  communication  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  extreme  rough- 
ness of  the  surface,  and  partly  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary enterprise  to  make  the  best  of  the  obstacles 
of  nature.  From  the  alleged  discovery,  within  three 
months  past,  of  a  comparatively  level  route  from- 
Panama  to  Porto-Bello,  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
tervening region  had  not  even  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. The  distance  between  the  two  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  gazetteers,  is  thirty-seven  miles ; 
though  by  the  course  now  travelled,  it  is  a  good  deal 
more.  The  newly  discovered  route,  which  passes 
near  Cruces,  reduces  it  to  about  thirty-five  miles. 
By  the  next  arrival  we  may  expect  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  explore  this  route.  They 
left  Panama  about  the  25th  of  March,  and  had  not 
returned  on  the  6th  of  April. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  subscription  of 
$90,800  had  been  raised  in  Panama  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  railroad,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  receive  aid  from  the 
government.  President  Santander  recommends  it 
strongly  in  his  late  message,  as  does  likewise  the 
secretary  of  state.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  work  will  be  speedily  accomplished. 

As  a  further  inducement  for  foreign  merchants  to 
mako  use  of  that  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific,  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  have  solicited 
the  congress  of  New  Grenada  to  abolish  the  ton- 
nage and  transit  duties  at  the  ports  of  Panama  and 
Porto-Bello,  and  also  to  permit  powder,  tobacco,  and 
rum,  to  pass  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  ports  of  South 
America. 

In  connection  with  this  railroad,  the  steamboat 
project  of  our  countryman,  William  Radcliff,  may 
be  advantageously  revived,  viz.  to  establish  a  line  of 
steamboats  from  Callao  (in  Peru)  to  Panama,  and 
from  Porto-Bello  to  New  York  ;  to  bo  so  arranged 
that  passengers  in  either  direction  may  travel  tho 
whole  distance  without  any  break  in  the  line.  Iu 
this  way,  says  Mr.Radclift",  "passengers  [from  Callao] 
to  New  York,  instead  of  going  4800  leagues  around 
Cape  Horn,  in  a  voyage  of  four  months,  and  at  an 
expense  of  $300  to  §400,  besides  the  risk  of  health 
and  deprivation  of  comforts,  can  arrive  at  the  same 
destination  by  going  1 100  leagues,  in  18  days  actual 
travelling,  or  27  including  stuppage,  at  an  expense 
of  $200,  with  safety,  convenience  and  pleasure,  be. 
sides  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  visit  various 
places,  and  attend  to  some  business  on  the  route." 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst., 
at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  near  Darby,  Rachel, 
wife  of  Hill  Pennell. 

on  the  11th  inst.,  near  Woodbury,  N.Jersey, 

Ann  C,  wife  of  Joseph  Tatum,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  Having  endeavoured  while  in 
health  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  acco-ding  to  her  own  decla- 
ration, "The  Saviour  appeared  to  her  unspeakable 
peace  and  consolation." 


Wanted,  an  apprentice  to  the  boot  and  shoe, 
making  business, — apply  at  this  office. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE    WHITEHEAD. 

(Cominued  from  page  223.) 

The  lives  of  the  early  Friends  were  distin- 
guished by  humility  and  watchfulness,  and 
in  extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion  in  the 
:ause  of  Christian  redemption.  Their  reli- 
gion was  one  of  practice,  more  than  outward 
how,  and  while  from  conscientious  motives 
hey  laid  aside  some  of  the  ceremonial  per- 
brmances,  commonly  used  by  Christian  pro- 
fessors, they  entered  deeply  into  the  spiritu- 
lity  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  main- 
ained  a  strictness  of  mental  discipline  and  a 
ilamelessness  of  demeanour,  such  as  had 
arely  been  witnessed.  They  saw  and  felt 
he  Christian  life  to  be  a  covenant  between 
Jod  and  his  creature,  in  which  the  whole 
nan  with  all  his  powers  and  capabilities  was 
olemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  and  control 
if  his  Creator,  his  own  will  being  slain  on 
he  cross  of  Christ,  and  all  the  appetites  and 
flections  sanctified  and  regulated  by  the  ever 
ilessed  will  of  God.  It  is  in  this  holy  con- 
lition  that  the  soul  lives  "  the  life  which  is 
lid  with  Christ  in  God,"  enjoys  near  and  in- 
imate  communion  with  him  through  the 
eternal  spirit,  leans  in  simple  faith  on  his  all- 
ufficieney  and  goodness,  and  draws  imme- 
liately  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  itself, 
hose  supplies  of  living  bread  and  water 
vhich  are  necessary  to  sustain  and  fit  it  for 
lecoming  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
ein.  Few  men  ever  had  more  enlarged  and 
>recious  experience  of  the  mysteries  of  re- 
lemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  or  partook 
nore  freely  and  fully  of  the  consolations 
vhich  are  in  him,  than  did  our  worthy  fore- 
athers.  They  tasted  and  handled  of  the  good 
void  of  life,  and  were  thus  eminently  quali- 
ied  to  bear  witness  to  others  of  the  mercy 
ind  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  very 
>lessedness  of  that  salvation  which  brought 
lardon  and  peace  to  their  troubled  and  sin- 
iick  souls,  when  groaning  under  the  bondage 
jf  their  own  corruptions,  and  longing  for  that 
leliverance  which  they  had  sought  in  vain 
rom  any  other  source — No  marvel  that  Christ 
was  precious  to  them — precious  both  in  his 
glorious  offices  without  them  as  their  propi 
tiation,  mediator,  and  advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  in  his  spiritual  appearance 
:heir  souls  as  the  comforter  and  sanctifier- 
light  to  illumine  the  paths  cf  their  feet,  and 
i  guide  to  conduct  them  safely  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  and  introduce  them 
at  last  to  those  brighter  and  better  abodes 
where  they  should  join  the  just  of  all  gene 
rations  in  the  blessed  employ  of  praising 
God.  Speaking  of  his  progress  in  this  glo- 
rious work,  George  Whitehead  says, — 

"  This  new  covenant,  is  a  covenant  of 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  with  God  in  his  dear 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  that  reconciliation, 
that  near  agreement  with  God  and  Christ, 
which  man  must  come  into  if  ever  he  enjoys 
true  peace.  It  is  in  this  covenant  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  know  him,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  and  are  all  taught  of  God,  hav- 
ing also  his  law  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
put  into  their  minds,  by  his  Holy  Spirit.     It 


is  in  this  covenant  that  the  Lord  blots  out  all 
their  former  forsaken  transgressions,  and  re- 
members their  sins  and  iniquities  no  more, 
they  continuing  in  this  everlasting  covenant, 
and  in  his  goodness :  he  is  a  God  keeping 
covenant  and  mercy  for  ever,  to  them  that 
fear  him.  Oh  !  my  cry,  my  soul's  breathing, 
my  inward  spiritual  travail,  my  watchingsand 
prayings,  have  been — O  Lord,  preserve  and 
keep  me  in  thy  holy  fear,  in  humility,  in  the 
sense  of  thy  power ;  that  1  may  never  depart 
from  thee,  nor  from  thy  covenant ;  that  I  may 
never  dishonour  thy  truth,  or  our  holy  pro- 
fession. And  hitherto  the  Lord  has  helped 
me  on  my  spiritual  journey  and  race  towards 
the  prize  :  I  ascribe  the  glory  and  praise  only 
to  Him,  '  who  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and 
to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth 
strength  ;'  and  often  in  my  weak  estate,  hath 
manifested  strength  :  salvation  and  strength 
come  from  him  who  is  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, that  his  redeemed  ones  may  sing  of  his 
judgments  and  mercies,  and  ascribe  salvation 
to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  that  sits  with 
him  upon  the  throne,  in  glory  and  majesty 
for  ever." 

There  are  few  more  certain  marks  of  a  true 
disciple  of  Christ  than  that  state  of  humble, 
reverent  fear,  in  which,  under  a  sense  of  the 
preciousness  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  its 
own  frailty,  the  heart  is  earnestly  en 
prayer  to  God  for  preservation  in  continued 
watching  against  temptation,  and  a  strict  and 
jealous  examination  of  its  own  state.  The 
soul  that  is  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  exceeding  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  the 
purity  and  holiness  of  the  divine  character, 
that  realises  its  own  helplessness  and  con- 
stant liability  to  fall  away  from  the  little  good 
it  may  have  experienced,  will  often  be  pros- 
trated  at  the  throne  of  grace,  with  weeping 
and  supplicstion  for  strength  from  on  high,  to 
preserve  and  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of 
an  unwearied  adversary,  and  from  the  multi 
form  temptations  which  are  presented  by  the 
pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  the 
lusts  and  gratifications  of  the  flesh.  The 
want  of  this  lowly,  careful,  inward  state  of 
mind,  striving  against  sin  and  all  its  motions, 
is  one  of  the  sad  evidences  of  declension 
which  mark  the  degeneracy  of  the  present 
day.  Oh,  for  more  of  fervent  zeal,  of  holy 
circumspection  and  heavenly  mindedness, 
more  fear  of  God,  and  less  love  of  the  world, 
in  our  religious  Society !  Then  would  a 
righteous  generation  be  raised  up  to  exalt  the 
testimonies  of  truth  in  the  earth,  and  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  godly  example,  as 
well  as  by  a  living  ministry  of  Christ's  own 
ordering,  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
the  lifeless  forms  of  a  man-made  religion,  to 
that  pure  spiritual  worship  in  which  God  is 
adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  tribute 
of  homage  and  praise  offered  on  his  altar, 
not  with  the  lip  and  the  tongue  only,  but  with 
a  sincere  and  obedient  heart. 

The  views  of  the  nature  of  gospel  mi- 
nistry, entertained  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  of  a  more  elevated  and  disinterested  cha- 
racter, than  those  of  any  other  body  of  pro 
fessors.     They  renounce  all  dependence 


unassisted  powers  of  the  mind,  and  believe 
that  nothing  short  of  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  immediately  communicated  at  the  time, 
can  qualify  any  for  acceptable  preaching  or 
praying.  That  Christ  Jesus,  the  Bishop  and 
Head  of  the  church,  calls  and  anoints  whom 
he  will  for  the  sacred  office,  without  respect 
to  age,  or  sex,  or  station  in  the  world,  often 
choosing  such  as  are  of  little  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  either  for  wisdom  or  learning, 
wealth  or  family,  and  endowing  them  with 
spiritual  knowledge  and  discernment,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  seen  to 
be  of  Him  and  not  of  man,  and  that  no  flesh 
may  glory  in  his  presence.  That  when  he 
thus  calls  and  anoints  any  for  this  blessed 
work,  they  may  not  preach  when  or  where 
or  as  they  please,  nor  be  silent  when  they 
list,  but  must  wait  for  the  direction  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  alone 
the  gospel  can  be  preached.  Christ  Jesus  by 
his  own  spirit,  must  rule  and  govern  them  in 
all  things,  and  especially  in  whatever  per- 
tains to  their  awful  and  responsible  standing 
as  ambassadors  for  him  and  heralds  of  the 
plenteous  salvation  which  he  commands  them 
to  proclaim  to  sinners  in  his  behalf.  As  he 
freely  calls  and  qualifies  them  for  this  service, 
and  as  the  ability  for  its  performance  comes 
from  him  alone,  so  he  commands  them  to  la- 
bour freely,  without  regard  to  reward  from 
man — or  the  hope  or  expectation  of  pecunia- 
ry compensation  :  hence,  while  Friends  be- 
lieve that  the  gospel  minister  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  entitled  to  what  may  be  necessary 
for  his  support  while  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  his  gift,  they  believe  it  wrong  to  preach 
for  hire  or  to  make  merchandise  of  the  gos- 
pel, by  bargaining  for  a  fixed  salary,  or  traf- 
ficking to  obtain  the  most  profitable  livings. 
They  cannot  engage  to  preach  at  all,  because 
they  know  it  is  only  when  their  Lord  and 
Master  is  pleased  to  put  them  forth,  that  they 
dare  to  move  in  this  awful  work,  and  much 
less  could  they  contract  to  preach  for  money, 
when  Christ,  from  whom  they  derive  all  their 
authority,  has  positively  enjoined  upon  them, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

The  early  ministers  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  were  men  who  knew  whereof  they 
testified — they  had  known  the  work  of  rege- 
neration accomplished  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  were  "  changed  men  themselves  before 
they  set  out  to  change  others." 

On  this  subject,  George  Whitehead  re- 
marks,— 

"  It  was  my  belief  after  my  convincement, 
that  all  who  are  truly  called  into  Christ's  mi- 
nistry, must  be  sanctified,  divinely  inspired, 
and  gifted  for  that  sacred  work  and  service  of 
our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  they  must  be 
careful  that  their  '  conversations  be  as  be- 
cometh  the  gospel ;'  they  must  live  good  lives, 
as  well  as  speak  good  words  ;  they  must  be 
men  fearing  God,  and  eschewing  evil;  hat- 
ing covetousness,  and  giving  no  offence  in 
any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed  ; 
concerning  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  me 
a  godly  care,  which  still  remains  upon  me, 
both  for  myself  and  others  ;  that  our  ministry 
be  not  blamed,  and   that  no  offence  may  be 


human  wisdom  or  learning,  as  well  as  on  the  | given  to  cause  blame  thereupon.     What  gig- 
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nifies  it  for  any  to  have  a  name  to  live,  when 
they  are  dead  !  Or  for  loose,  vain,  proud, 
covetous,  unsanctified  persons,  to  pretend  to 
be  in  holy  orders,  when  they  themselves  are 
altogether  unholy,  polluted,  and  sinful ! 

"  What  that  kingly  prophet  David  earnest- 
ly prayed  to  God  for  in  psalm  51,  doth  truly 
set  forth  the  state  and  condition  of  true  gos- 
pel ministers,  whose  ministry  is  attended  with 
his  power  and  presence,  and  thereby  made 
effectual  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  unto 
him :  '  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  ini- 
quity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.'  '  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God !  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me  :  cast  me  not  away  from 
thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit. 
Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways,  and 
sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.'  These 
things  have  I  sincerely  aimed  at,  and  earnest- 
ly desired  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  spirit  travail- 
ed for,  with  my  soul  and  whole  heart.  And 
the  Lord  in  measure  answered  me  therein, 
before  1  travelled  abroad  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  even  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God ;  which  he  gave  and  increased 
from  small  beginnings  in  me,  and  unto  me, 
blessed  be  his  most  excellent  name  for  ever : 
for  he  promised  unto  his  people,  saying,  '  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  my  own 
heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge 
and  understanding.'  Jer.  iii.  15.  They  only 
are  true  pastors  and  ministers  who  are  of  his 
giving;  and  many  such  he  has  given  and  will 
give  in  this  gospel  day,  according  as  was  tes- 
tified by  a  preacher  both  of  Christ  as  come 
in  the  flesh,  and  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  as 
come  in  spirit :  '  Even  the  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations,  but 
now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints,  to  whom 
God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory ; 
whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus;  whereunto  I  also  labour,  striving  ac- 
cording to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily.'  Col.  i.  26.  29. 

"  According  to  a  belief  that  God  would  re- 
veal this  mystery  of  Christ  in  us,  I  was  made 
tenderly  concerned  to  wait  for  the  same,  that 
I  might  witness  and  feel  the  power  and  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  spirit,  both  to  sanctify  my 
heart,  and  give  me  understanding  to  do  his 
will.  And  when  he  called  me  to  bear  testi- 
mony for  his  name  and  power,  and  also  for 
his  inward  and  spiritual  work  in  man,  I  was 
engaged  to  wait  for  his  power  and  spirit  to 
move  and  work  in  me  ;  and  that  I  might  la- 
bour in  his  service  according  to  his  working 
in  me;  and  not  otherwise  run,  strive,  or 
strain  in  my  own  will,  wisdom,  or  strength, 
as  knowing  that  without  Christ,  his  power 
and  presence,  help  and  counsel,  I  could,  of 
myself,  do  nothing,  nor  any  one  else.  And 
when  my  ability  was  but  small,  and  I  in  much 
weakness,  fear,  and  trembling  many  times, 
the  Lord  helped  me,  and  increased  strength 
and  ability  in  my  labours  beyond  expectation, 
this  care  still  resting  upon  me  even  in  my 


early  travels,  to  minister  only  according  to 
the  ability  given  me  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  keep  within  compass  of  my  own  gift ; 
and  when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  opened  and 
moved  but  in  a  few  words,  I  must  not  exceed, 
but  sit  down  in  silence  when  that  ceased. 
Many  times  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and 
secretly  breathing  to  him  in  silence,  the 
spring  of  life  would  arise,  and  open  counsel 
afresh  to  my  own  and  others  refreshment  and 
consolation  :  many  times  hath  my  soul  been 
brought  low,  and  the  Lord  hath  helped  me, 
and  renewed  my  strength  to  persevere  in  his 
service  ;  being  sensible  the  more  low  I  was 
in  myself,  and  the  more  in  fear  toward  God, 
though  but  weak  and  simple  of  myself,  the 
more  he  would  manifest  his  power,  and  bless 
my  endeavours  and  service.  Let  Him  have 
the  praise  of  all,  who  is  for  ever  worthy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Neiv  York  Bible  Association  of  Friends. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest,  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Proceedings,  Constitution, 
and  Address,  of  the  New  York  general  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,"  and  rejoice  to  find 
that  our  brethren  in  that  Yearly  Meeting 
evince  a  lively  concern  on  the  subject  of  the 
more  general  circulation  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume among  their  members.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  but  a  godly  zeal  in  this  good 
cause  will  be  productive  of  benefit  both  to 
those  who  are  to  be  supplied  with  Bibles,  and 
those  who  engage  in  the  good  work  of  sup- 
plying them.  As  we  believe  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend"  will  share  with  us  in  the  in- 
terest and  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  the 
Report,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  them 
some  extracts  from  its  pages,  and  in  doing 
so,  would  express  the  earnest  desire  that  the 
example  of  active  exertion  which  it  holds 
out,  may  availingly  arouse  every  lukewarm 
member  of  Society  to  diligence  and  earnest- 
ness in  so  worthy  a  cause,  and  induce  him  to 

go  and  do  likewise." 

"At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several 
auxiliary  Bible  associations  of  Fiiends,  within 
the  limits  of  the  New  York  yearly  meeting, 
together  with  other  Friends  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  concern,  held,  (pursuant  to  notice 
contained  in  the  following  circular,)  at  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  fifth 
month,  1834,  Thomas  Cock  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  meeting,  and  Joseph  C.  Hatha- 
way, assistant. 

"  The  subject  of  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  claimed  the  lively 
interest  and  attention  of  the  meeting,  and 
many  pertinent  remarks  were  made  ;  and,  in 
order  to  promote  this  desirable  object,  it  was 
thought  best,  that  a  general  association  be 
formed,  to  meet  annually  at  this  place,  to  be 
attended  by  delegates  from  the  several  auxili- 
aries within  this  yearly  meeting,  and  by  all 
Friends  who  take  an  interest  in  this  important 
subject. 

"  Thomas  Cock,  Samuel  Parsons,  Asa  B. 
Smith,  Joseph  Tallcot,  and  Joseph  C.  Hath- 
away, are  appointed  to  prepare  an  essay  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 


necessary  for  the  due  organisation  and  go- 
vernment of  such  an  association.  Also,  to 
prepare  essays  of  circulars  addressed  to  the 
several  auxiliaries,  and  to  the  members  of 
those  quarterly  meetings  in  which  no  auxili- 
aries have  been  formed,  and  present  to  a  fu- 
ture sitting. 

"  Adjourned  to  meet  on  fifth  day  evening 
next,  at  8  o'clock." 

The  following  address  from  the  Farmington 
auxiliary  association,  appears  to  have  led  to 
the  plan  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  aux- 
iliaries within  the  limits  of  New  York  yearly 
meeting,  viz: 
"  To  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associationof  Friends 

in  New  York. 
"  Dear  Friends, 

"  When  we  reflect  upon  the  success  that 
has  in  some  measure  attended  our  endeavours 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  feel  a  desire  that  those  of  our  bre- 
thren who  have  not  yet  entered  into  this  field 
of  labour,  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  disseminat- 
ing the  inspired  volume,  and  of  placing  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  every  individual 
member  of  our  Society  who  can  read. 

"  The  deficiencies  amongst  us  are  much 
greater  than  were  anticipated,  but  are  now 
supplied  as  fast  as  made  known. 

"  We  are  glad  that  you  have  an  auxiliary 
in  your  meeting,  and  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  see  one  in  every  quarterly  meeting. 

"  By  the  last  annual  report  of  the  parent 
association  at  Philadelphia,  it  appears  there 
are  yet  but  five  auxiliaries  within  the  limits 
of  this  yearly  meeting.  New  York,  Ferris- 
burg,  Young  Street,  Farmington,  and  Scipio. 

"  We  believe  there  would  be  an  advantage 
arising  from  a  general  meeting  of  the  auxili- 
aries', (at  the  time  of  our  next  yearly  meet- 
ing,) to  be  attended  by  delegates  from  each 
auxiliary,  and  from  the  members  of  those 
quarterly  meetings  in  which  no  auxiliaries 
have  been  formed;  and  we  would  invite  you 
to  co-operate  with  us  by  appointing  suitable 
persons  to  represent  your  auxiliary  at  such  a 
meeting. 

"  This  would  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  an 
interchange  of  sentiment,  receiving  interest- 
ing information,  and  devising  measures  for 
enlisting  Friends  more  generally  in  this  im- 
portant work. 

"  Our  efforts  have  been  attended  with  an 
increased  perusal  and  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  particularly  among  the  junior 
class  of  members,  and  we  think  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  stimulated  to  continu- 
ed exertion. 

"  The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
one  of  such  deep  and  vital  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Society,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
none  who  have  put  their  '  hand  to  the  plough  I 
will  look  back,'  for  although  much  has  been 
done,  much  remains  to  do,  before  every  in- 
dividual in  our  Society  who  can  read,  will  i 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  :  '  the 
only  standard  by  which  the  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  mea- 
sured.' 

"  With  desires  that  you  may  persevere  in 
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the  work  which  you  have  commenced,  we  are 
your  friends,  Isaac  Hathaway, 

Asa  B.  Smith, 
J.  C.  Hathaway, 

Corresponding  Committee  of  Farmington 
Aux.  Bible  Ass'n." 

"  Farminglon,  3d  month  6,  1834. 

"  Adjourned  Meeting. 

"  Fifth  day  evening,  the  29th  of  the  month, 
the  delegates  from  the  several  auxiliaries, 
(together  with  other  Friends  interested,)  met 
pursuant  to  adjournment. 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  reported  the  following  Rules  and 
Regulations,  which  being  considered,  were 
approved  and  adopted.  They  also  produced 
the  following  Circular  to  auxiliaries,  and  the 
following  addresses  which  were  approved  and 
adopted.  Mahlon  Day  was  appointed  agent, 
and  Thomas  Cock,  clerk. 

"  Samuel  Parsons,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
Tallcot,  Asa  B.  Smith,  Sarah  C.  Hawxhurst, 
Sarah  Tallcot,  and  Bersheba  Herenden,  were 
appointed  to  visit  Friends  in  those  quarterly 
meetings  which  have  not  yet  formed  auxilia- 
ries, and  afford  such  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance as  they  may  be  enabled  to,  in  carry- 
ing the  designs  of  the  parent  institution  at 
Philadelphia  into  effect,  and  report  next  year. 

"  Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  time  appointed 
next  year. 
"  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of 

the  New  York  General  Bible  Association  of 

Friends. 

"  Believing  that  the  formation  of  a  general 
Bible  association  of  Friends  in  New  York 
yearly  meeting,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  an  increased  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  calling  the  attention  of  Friends 
more  generally  to  the  subject,  and  by  open 
ing  a  more  easy  and  accessible  channel  of 
communication  with  the  parent  association  at 
Philadelphia,  it  is  agreed  that  such  an  asso- 
ciation be  now  formed  under  the  following 
rules,  to  be  called — The  General  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Rulel.  All  members  of  the  auxiliary 
Bible  association  of  Friends  in  this  yearly 
meeting,  shall  be  considered  as  members  of 
this  association. 

"  2.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall 
be  a  secretary  and  clerk. 

"  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  and  agent 
to  receive  all  orders  and  reports  of  the  aux- 
iliaries, and  forward  them  to  the  parent  asso- 
ciation at  Philadelphia,  and  to  transmit  all 
monies  received,  and  procure  Bibles  and 
Testaments  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the 
auxiliaries,  and  lay  before  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  this  association,  minutes  of  all  their 
proceedings  and  correspondence,  and  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  the  auxilia- 
ries as  far  as  information  can  be  obtained. 

"  4.  The  association  shall  meet  annually  in 
New  York  on  second  day  evening  of  yearly 
meeting  week,  at  eight  o'clock. 

"  5.  The  auxiliary  Bible  association  of 
Friends  in  this  yearly  meeting  are  requested 
to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  association,  and  to  forward 
their  orders  and  reports  to  our  agent,  in  order 


that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  parent  institution 
at  Philadelphia,  at  least  one  month  previous 
to  its  annual  meeting,  so  that  the  books  may 
be  in  readiness  at  the  time  of  our  yearly 
meeting." 

We  hope  the  following  circulars  will  be 
read  with  close  attention,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  New  York  yearly  meeting,  to 
whom  they  are  particularly  addressed,  but  by 
Friends  in  other  parts,  and  that  the  concise 
but  earnest  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  which 
they  contain,  will  be  suffered  to  have  the 
place  which  it  deserves  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  may  have  been  too  remiss  in  regard 
to  this  important  subject. 

"  Circular  addressed  to  New  York,  Scipio,  Farming- 
ton,  Cornwall,  Duanesburg,  Young  Street,Purchase. 
and  Ferrisburg  Auxiliary  Bible  Associations  of 
Friends,  by  the  General  Bible  Association  of  Friend, 
in  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 
"  Dear  Friends, 

"  In  deliberating  upon  the  important  sub 
ject  which  has  called  us  together,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  for  its  furthe 
ment,  that  a  general  association  be  formed, — 
the  constitution  whereof  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

"  We  doubt  not  you  will  find,  upon  review 
ing  your  past  labours,  in  this  cause  of  Chris 
tian  benevolence,  much  reason  to  be  stimu 
lated  to  increased  exertion,  and  much  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  thus  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  man  the  inestimable 
volume  of  inspiration 

"  We  hope  none  of  you  will  feel  disposed 
to  relax  in  your  endeavours,  or  for  a  moment 
indulge  the  thought  that  your  labours  are 
nearly  at  an  end.  We  consider  the  work  as 
but  in  its  infancy.  It  is  one  of  that  import- 
ance which  requires  the  continued  persever- 
ing efforts  of  every  Christian.  We  are  daily 
engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  minister  to 
our  bodily  wants,  and  are  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  things  of  time,  and  does  it 
not  become  us,  who  are  professing  to  look 
beyond  the  transitory  scenes  of  this  world,  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  time  and  talents, 
which  we  are  permitted  to  occupy,  to  those 
things  which  belong  to  our  immortal  inter- 
ests ?  There  is  no  other  outward  means  that 
have  been  given  to  man,  so  well  calculated 
to  guide  the  enquiring  mind  in  the  path  of 
Christian  rectitude,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  is  no  other  outward  means  by  which 
the  Christian  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  that 
holy  religion  which  was  introduced  into  the 
world  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  which 
has  been  appointed  as  the  blessed  means  of 
salvation.  It  is  in  the  perusal  of  this  sacred 
volume,  that  the  pious  mind  is  directed  to 
that  living  fountain  from  whence  issue  the 
waters  of  life,  and  from  whence  that  hope 
and  consolation  is  derived  which  reaches  be- 
yond the  grave. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  go  on  in 
the  good  work  which  you  have  begun,  and 
that  your  zeal  and  devotedness  therein  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  your  labours,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
meet  with  divine  approbation,  and  be  crowned 
with 


"  Signed    by  direction,  and   on    behalf  of 
said  association,        Thomas  Cock,  Clerk. 
"  5th  no.  39,  1834. 

"P.  S.  We  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  queries  addressed  to  auxiliaries  by  the 
parent  association,  and  request  you  to  make 
full  enquiries,  and  report  particularly  there- 
on, in  order  that  the  true  situation  of  our 
Society,  in  this  important  particular,  may  be 
fully  known  ;  also,  to  report  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
useful." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Bible  Association  of 
Friends,  held  at  New  York,  5th  mo.  29,  1834,  the 
following  address  to  the  Members  of  those  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  which  no  Auxiliaries  have  been  formed, 
was  adopted. 
"  Dear  Friends, 

"The  vital  importance  of  the  subject  is  a 
sufficient  apology  for  addressing  you.  Our 
religious  Society  has  always  borne  a  faithful 
testimony,  to  the  authenticity,  authority,  and 
inestimable  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
have  always  held  them  to  be  the  only  fit  out- 
ward judge  and  test  in  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine  :  and  it  is  under  a  full  sense  of  their 
undiminished  value,  that  we  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  your  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject. 

"  By  statements  made  in  this  meeting  by 
the  delegates  from  the  auxiliaries,  it  appears 
that  the  lack  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  amongst 
our  members  is  far  greater  than  was  suppos- 
ed, so  that  although  many  Friends  have  since 
the  organisation  of  the  auxiliaries  been  sup- 
plied, yet  many  of  our  members  who  are  ca- 
pable of  reading,  are  not  yet  furnished.  A 
free  communication  of  sentiment  took  place, 
in  which  much  unanimity  of  views  and  feel- 
ings was  manifested,  affording  cause  to  believe 
that  as  those  who  have  entered  into  this  la- 
bour of  love,  steadily  persevere,  it  will,  with 
a  blessing,  essentially  promote  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  religious  Society,  and  we  cor- 
dially desire  the  co-operation  of  our  Friends 
who  have  not  yet  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
cause. 

"  With  a  view  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  auxiliaries,  and  to  supply  them  at  once 
with  the  means  of  gratuitous  distribution,  the 
managers  of  the  parent  institution  at  Phila- 
delphia, have  agreed  to  present  each  new  as- 
sociation with  ten  copies  of  the  reference 
Bible,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  our 
quarterly  meetings  will  early  embrace  this 
generous  offer. 

"  The  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  ever  been  affectionately 
urged  upon  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, not  only  by  its  discipline,  but  very 
often  in  minutes  of  advice  from  our  yearly 
meeting  ;  and  how,  we  would  ask,  can  this 
very  necessary  and  important  duty  be  perform- 
ed, if  our  members  are  not  duly  supplied  with 
the  sacred  volume  ? 

Painful  as  is  the  fact,  it  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  wherever  a  full  in- 
vestigation has  been  made,  lamentable  defi- 
ciencies have  been  found  to  exist ;  and  this 
we  fear  is  but  too  sure  an  index  that  there 
are  deficiencies  in  those  places  where  proper 
enquiries  have  not  been  instituted. 
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"  A  single  copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  large  fa- 
mily, and  that  perhaps  of  an  unwieldy  size 
or  illegible  type,  is  not  deemed  sufficient ; 
and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that 
when  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  presented  to 
our  children  in  so  forbidding  a  form,  that 
they  will  be  likely  to  take  much  satisfaction 
in  their  perusal. 

"If  we  look  at  the  first  budding  of  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity  in  the  human  mind,  we 
shall  see  them  manifested  in  an  indifference 
to  and  neglect  of  the  inspired  volume,  until 
the  mind  is  led  step  by  step  to  cavil  at  it,  its 
wholesome  doctrines,  and  finally  to  deny  its 
divine  origin  ;  and  unless  our  children  are 
made  familiar  with  the  records  of  that  holy 
religion  by  which  we  profess  to  be  governed, 
and  taught  to  reverence  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  contained 
in  holy  writ,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they 
will  come  up  as  faithful  standard  bearers  in 
our  Society. 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  alone 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  Christians,  and  pre- 
pare us  for  the  various  duties  of  the  church  ; 
but  we  do  believe  that  vital  piety  will  never 
mark  the  character  of  a  people  by  whom  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  neglected,  which  '  were 
given  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
are  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works,  and  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.' 

"  Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of 
said  association.      Thomas  Cock,  Clerk.' 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

In  thy  last  paper  is  an  account  of  (he  con- 
nubial attachment  of  a  dolphin  to  her  mate, 
and  I  herewith  send  thee  a  relation  of  the  ma- 
ternal care  of  a  catfish  to  her  young  fry,  that 
I  witnessed  when  a  lad,  which  then  interested 
me  much,  and  which,  I  think,  proves  that  fish 
have  social  feelings  as  well  as  land  animals, 
though  seldom  observed  by  man. 

In  my  youth  I  lived  in  Merion.  On  the 
place  was  a  dam,  used  to  supply  a  tanyard 
with  water.  The  owner  procured  from  the 
Schuylkill  a  few  living  catfish,  which  he  put 
into  this  dam.  In  a  few  years  they  increased 
considerably;  one  day,  as  I  was  looking  on 
the  water,  I  saw  a  catfish  swimming  slowly 
towards  me,  accompanied  by  several  hundred 
young  ones,  not  larger  than  my  smallest  finger 
nail — they  appeared  but  Utile  different  from 
tadpoles.  She  kept  them  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible, bending  her  body  round  them  in  semi- 
circular form,  as  much  as  she  could.  The 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  dam  were  covered 
with  a  slimy  substance,  and  she  conducted  the 
young  fry,  first  to  one  of  these  stones,  which 
they  soon  cleared  of  the  slime  by  suction,  and 
then  to  another,  where  they  acted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  so  on,  until  they  got  out  of  my  sight 
into  deep  water.  I  never  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  marking  their  manners;  for  soon  af- 
terwards a  set  of  muskrats  took  possession  of 
the  dam,  and,  as  I  suppose,  destroyed  the  fish 
as  very  soon  there  were  none  of  them  to  be  seen 
6  mo.  18.  B. 
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We  cheerfully  insert  the  communication  in 
relation  to  the  late  energetic  measures  of  the 
New  York  Bible  Association  of  Friends. 
Those  measures  will  serve  to  indicate  the  spi- 
rit and  manner  in  which  we  hope  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up  and  acted  upon  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Society,  and  then  there  would 
be  reasonable  ground  to  expect  that  the  anti- 
cipations and  wishes  of  the  parent  institution 
will  yet  be  realised.  We  have  thought  it 
might  be  some  assistance  to  a  proper  estimate 
of  what  is  our  portion  of  duty  as  a  Christian 
people  in  the  great  work  of  circulating  the 
scriptures,  to  be  occasionally  informed  of 
what  is  doing  in  that  respect  by  other  Chris- 
tian denominations,  and  therefore  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a  recent  "  Appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society:" — 

"  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  formed  in  the  year  1804.  Its  object  is, 
exclusively,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  constitution 
admits  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  who 
are  disposed  to  concur  in  its  support.  Its 
operations  have  been  promoted,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  more  than 
five  thousand  kindred  institutions:  of  these, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  have  been  formed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Society 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  printed  and  distri- 
buted the  scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects;  in  seventy-two  of  which, 
no  part  of  the  sacred  volume  had  been  printed 
before  the  institution  of  the  society:  and  it  is 
now  engaged  in  promoting  translations  into 
thirty-six  other  languages,  in  none  of  which 
has  any  part  of  the  scriptures  hitherto  appear- 
ed. Further,  the  society  has  already  issued 
more  than  eight  million  copies  of  the  scrip- 
tures, or  portions  of  them;  besides  assisting 
foreign  Bible  societies  very  largely  in  their 
separate  circulation: — so  that,  from  the  year 
1804  to  the  present  time,  above  thirteen  mil- 
lion copies  of  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  have 
been  distributed  by  Bible  societies  alone  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

'•'  The  friends  of  the  society  would  press  on 
all  to  remember,  that  this  distribution,  great 
and  blessed  as  it  is,  can  only  be  regarded,  so 
far  as  the  supply  of  the  world  is  concerned,  as 
the  commencement  of  the  society's  labours. 
For  how  have  these  thirteen  million  copies 
been  disposed  of?  Above  five  millions  have 
been  limited  to  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  comprising  only  twenty-four 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  of  which,  however, 
large  portions  aie  still  unsupplied.  Of  the 
remaining  eight  millions,  five  and  a  half  have 
been  circulated  in  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
nearly  two  millions  have  been  distributed  in 
America;  but  not  half  a  million  copies  of  the 
scriptures  have  as  yet  been  dispersed  among 
the  six  hundred  millions  of  heathens,  who  still 
remain  to  be  evangelised.  The  work,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  is  at  present  only  in  its 
commencement.       By   this    commencement, 


however,  great  preparation  has  been  made  for 
a  far  greater  work.  What  a  field  of  labour 
is  opened  to  the  society  in  Asia,  where  three 
hundred  millions  speak  the  fifty  languages  into 
which  the  scriptures  have  been  translated  for 
their  use!  What  multitudes  in  unhappy  Africa 
may  be  benefited  by  multiplying  copies  of  the 
Berber,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary;  the 
Amharic,  for  Abyssinia;  and  the  Malagasse 
scriptures,  for  the  Island  of  Madagascar! 
The  great  Pacific,  loo,  is  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  society:  the  scriptures  are 
already  printed  in  two  of  its  dialects,  and  two 
other  versions  will  speedily  appear.  A  desire 
for  the  scriptures  has  been  progressively  ex- 
tending itself  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  society's  labours.  The  issues  from  its  de- 
positories have  gradually  increased  from  fifty 
thousand  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies,  annually.  The  expenditure  of  the  so- 
ciety, since  its  establishment,  amounts  to 
£2,000,000,  and  the  demands  are  still  daily 
increasing." 

Lotteries.— It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state, 
that  during  the  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut,  a  law  was  passed  totally 
abolishing  all  lotteries  in  that  state,  from  and 
after  the  third  day  of  this  month,  and  annex- 
ing severe  penalties  for  its  infraction. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  the  friends  of  sound 
morals  will  not  remit  their  exertions,  until  lot- 
teries shall  be  abolished  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  and  that  associations  of  citizens  will 
be  formed  in  each  state,  as  has  been  done  in  this 
city,  to  assist  the  constituted  authorities  in 
enforcing  these  laws. 

We  have  been  requested  to  mention  that 
there  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  publish- 
ed in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  a 
second  edition  of  "  Scriptural  Questions,"  re- 
vised, and  considerably  enlarged.  Much  la- 
bour has  been  bestowed  to  render  it  useful  and 
interesting.  It  is  believed  that,  if  carefully 
studied,  it  will  furnish  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  scripture  history,  and  the  most  important 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  will  be  for  sale  at  Nathan  Kite's,  No.  50, 
North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia;  and  other 
booksellers  in  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  T.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 

Errata. — In  first  column  of  page  288,  last  num- 
ber, third  line  from  bottom,  for  "  There  holy  fa- 
thers," read  "  These  holy  fathers  ;" — same  column, 
thirty-eighth  line  from  bottom,  for  "metamorphos- 
ed," road  " metaphored''  The  last  error  was  cor- 
rected in  part  of  the  impression. 


Married,  on  the  13th  of  last  month,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jacob  Balderston,  of  Balti- 
more, to  Roth  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Dawson, 
of  the  former  place. 

at  Friends'  meeting.  Concord,  Pa.,  on  fourth 

day,  the  4th  inst.,  Daniel  Sharpless,  of  Nether  Pro- 
vidence, to  Beulah  Elma  Thomas,  of  the  former 
place. 
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Review  of  Fairholme's   "  Geology  of  Scrip- 
ture." 

(Concluded  from  page  290.) 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the 
propensity  of  the  author  of  the  pages  we  have 
been  reviewing,  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
scripture  language  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  his  own 
theoretical  views;  and  in  so  doing,  he  has 
twisted  it  into  a  shape  of  greater  incongruity 
and  ugliness  than  any  who  have  preceded  him 
in  dissertations  of  this  sort,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  be  objects  of  his  especial  condemna- 
tion. By  attempting  to  remove  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  meaning  is  occasionally  folded, 
he  takes  away  the  sublimity  of  the  narrative, 
and  effectually  destroys  its  beauty  and  consist- 
ency. 

It  is  time  now  briefly  to  examine  the  the- 
ory which  promises  so  effectually  to  remove 
"  the  twilight  which  has  hitherto  been  spread 
over  the  devious  paths  of  geology,"  and  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  order  and  harmony:  and 
for  this  purpose,  let  us  first  take  a  hasty  view 
of  it  as  explained  by  its  author.  He  supposes 
all  those  rocks  which  have  commonly  been 
denominated  primitive,  to  have  been  created 
in  the  beginning  in  the  state  in  which  we  now 
find  them,  together  with  a  primitive  soil,  which 
afforded  the  materials  for  many  of  the  second- 
ary rocks.  The  greater  part,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of  these  secondary  rocks,  he  supposes  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  natural  causes  which  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  at  the  bottom  of  our 
seas  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  These  natural  causes  he  defines  to 
be  the  decomposition  of  mineral  bodies  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  flowing  of  rivers  into  the  sea, 
carrying  along  with  them  vast  quantities  of 
sand,  mud,  and  gravel;  a  lateral  movement  of 
all  this  mineral  matter  by  the  force  of  currents 
in  the  ocean,  together  with  a  constant  agita- 
tion of  its  waters,  produced  by  a  mysterious 
"  law  of  arrangement" — whereby  all  the  he- 
terogeneous substances  they  contain,  whether 


mineral  or  animal,  are  sifted  and  arranged,  so 
as  to  form  slate,  limestone,  coal,  chalk,  and 
every  other  species  of  superior  rock,  resting 
one  upon  another  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  found  to  exist,  each  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  peculiar  fossils.  Then  came  the  deluge 
with  its  fruitful  train  of  paroxysmal  horrors. 
All  that  had  formerly  been  dry  land  was  now 
sunk  to  unfathomable  depths  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  wave,  and  the  entire  bed  of  the 
former  ocean  was  heaved  up,  to  become  in  its 
turn  dry  land  for  the  descendants  of  Noah  to 
dwell  upon.  At  the  same  time  a  preternatu- 
ral supply  of  materials  was  afforded  for  the 
"  law  of  arrangement"  to  operate  upon,  and 
thus,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  the  remainder  of 
the  superior  rocks  and  the  superficial  soils 
were  deposited.  This  is  the  wild  fancy  which 
we  are  asked  to  set  our  seals  to,  as  corrobo- 
rating and  elucidating  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  the  historical  records  of  holy  writ. 
Truly,  such  a  tissue  of  incomprehensible  non- 
sense, put  forth  with  all  the  gravity  of  philo- 
sophic truth,  it  has  never  before  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with;  but  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a  few 
prominent  fallacies,  and  expose  the  absurdities 
to  which  they  inevitably  lead.  An  obvious 
objection  at  once  presents  itself  against  the 
broad  distinction  which  is  drawn  between 
"  primitive  and  secondary  rocks."  By  what 
right  are  the  former  pronounced  to  be  original 
creations,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  gradual- 
ly formed  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  ? 
We  are  told  that  it  is  because  the  first  are 
crystalline  and  devoid  of  fossils,  whilst  the 
others  both  contain  organic  remains,  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  having 
been  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution. 
But  the  rocks  which  are  called  primitive,  bear 
marks  equally  unequivocal  of  an  igneous  form- 
ation, or  at  least  of  having  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  intense  heat:  and,  therefore,  the 
circumstance  of  their  containing  no  fossils, 
and  being  unstratified,  is  no  argument  that 
they  also  were  not  deposited  from  water;  for 
the  action  of  the  violent  heat  to  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  subjected,  must  necessa- 
rily have  obliterated  all  traces  of  any  former 
structure. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  no 
theory  whatever,  but  simply  as  asserting  what 
is  unquestionable,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence 
of  physical  appearances  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  great  classes  of  rocks  which  constitute  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  may  be  proved  to  have 
been  modified  in  its  structure  by  the  agency 
of  fire,  as  certainly  as  the  other  class  can  be 
shown  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  of  water. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
appearances  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  neither 


case  or  in  both  ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  to  admit  the  testi- 
mony in  one,  and  reject  it  in  the  other.  But 
admitting  that  the  stratified  rocks  were  formed 
by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  as  as- 
serted by  our  author,  let  us  next  examine  the 
most  extraordinary  process  by  which  he  con- 
ceives their  formation  to  have  taken  place. 
Granting  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  means 
assigned  for  the  accumulation,  within  the  wa- 
ters of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  of  sufficient 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  "  new 
earth"  were  adequate  to  the  purpose,  (to 
which,  however,  it  will  presently  be  shown 
they  were  not,)  let  us  try  to  comprehend  how 
the  "  law  of  arrangement"  could  have  set 
them  all  in  order  and  converted  them  into  rock. 
Supposing  this  assumed  law  to  be  able  to  sift 
and  separate  the  component  parts  of  every 
rock,  confusedly  mingled  in  the  waters  of  a 
turbid  ocean,  and  to  arrange  them  along  with 
certain  species  of  animals  in  a  regular  order 
of  superposition,  so  that  those  of  simplest  or- 
ganisation should  occupy  the  lowest  place,  and 
the  remainder, — nautilites,  ammonites,  fish, 
reptiles,  and  a  host  of  others,  distribute  them- 
selves in  an  ascending  series;  chiefly  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  simplicity  of  their  struc- 
ture: it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  have  been 
effected,  unless  at  a  period  of  time  when  all 
the  materials  of  these  rocks  existed  together 
in  the  ocean  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
analogous  to  that  of  sand  or  mud:  and  this 
period  could  have  been  no  other  than  that  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  the  flood.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  impossible  to  conceive,  how  all  this  ac- 
cumulation could  have  taken  place  for  1656 
years,  without  any  part  of  it  having  been  de- 
posited, and  become  stratified,  no  matter  bow 
great  the  degree  of  agitation.  But  the  sup- 
position is  forced  upon  us  and  rendered  indis- 
pensable by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  this  vast  assem- 
blage of  mineral  particles,  as  if  they,  with  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  were  conscious  of 
the  approaching  catastrophe,  all  at  once  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  mighty  power  of  the 
"  law  of  arrangement,"  after  having  so  long 
successfully  resisted  it,  and  are  instantly  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  places,  as  we  now  find 
them  on  the  earth,  and  hardened  into  rock  ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  assumption,  that  materials  are 
continually  abraded  from  the  land  and'eonsign- 
ed  to  the  ocean,  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
constitute  a  mass  of  indurated  strata,  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  secondary  rock  formations,  in 
the  course  of  less  than  seventeen  centuries. 
We  shall  then  have  done  with  this  physico- 
theological  abortion. 

The  only  semblance  of  a  fact  adduced  to 
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give  even  colour  of  probability  to  this  vague 
hypothesis,  is  one  stated  by  Major  Rennell 
respecting  the  quantity  of  sediment  occasion- 
ally contained  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
He  supposes  this  river,  in  the  flood  season,  to 
contain  one  part,  in  four,  of  mud,  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
daily  carried  down  during  that  period,  would 
be  about  equal  to  sevenly-four  times  the  weight 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  is  certain 
that  the  proportion  of  mud  contained  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  is  sometimes  very  great, 
probably  far  exceeding  that  of  any  river  in 
northern  latitudes;  buc  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  estimate  here  given  is  vastly  over- 
rated. Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  introduc- 
ed to  our  notice  .villi  an  air  of  exultation,  and 
we  are  asked  to  calculate  lis  effect  over  the 
whole  earth  for  two  thousand  years.  We  will 
do  so.  It  would  in  that  time  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  with  a  deposit  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  granite,  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness. '  We  will  do  more.  We  will  give  the 
author  the  benefit  of  all  the  assistance  which 
can  possibly  be  derived  from  the  circumstance. 
Il  is  obviously  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  combined  power  of  all  the 
rivers  of  the  earth  in  this  respect, — but  it  does 
not  probably  equal  fifty  times  that  of  the 
Ganges.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  one  hun 
dred  times  as  great.  We  will  also,  for  argu 
raent  sake,  allow  Rennell's  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  mud  discharged  by  that  river,  in 
the  flood  season,  which  is  a  comparatively 
short  period,  and  suppose  this  quantity  to  be 
discharged  not  in  the  flood  season  only,  but  at 
all  times;  and  this  too,  not  by  the  Ganges 
alone,  but  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe  in  the 
same  proportion,  estimating  their  combined 
power  at  the  rate  just  mentioned.  It  will  then 
be  found,  that  it  would  require  more  than  half 
a  million  of  years  for  a  coating  of  earth; 
matter  to  be  spread  over  the  globe,  even  of 
the  thickness  of  a  single  mile,  which  is  proba 
bly  much  less  than  the  average  thickness  of 
the  secondary  rocks.  So  much  for  the  aid 
afforded  to  this  scheme,  by  observing  the  ef 
feet  of  natural  causes,  such  as  they  are  known 
to  exist  at  present. 

But  it  is  surprising  that  this  author,  before 
venturing  to  maintain  so  rapid  a  filling  up  of 
the  3eas  by  the  abrasion  of  the  land,  did  not 
reflect  what  must  have  been  the  consequence 
to  the  land  itself.  According  to  these  notions, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  deluge,  a  mass 
of  granite,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  dry  land  at  that  period,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
must  have  been  swept  from  the  continents  into 
the  sea:  and  from  the  deluge  to  the  present 
day,  the  average  level  of  the  land  over  the 
whole  earth  must  have  been  reduced  by  no 
less  an  amount  than  nine  thousand  perpendi- 
cular feet, — and  this  abrasion  must  now  be 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  century.  If  this  be  indeed  the  fact, 
it  is  immeasurably  strange,  that  the  discovery 
of  it  should  only  now  be  made.  It  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  all  mankind  should  be  to- 
tally unconscious  of  such  stupendous  changes 
going  on  continually  around  them.     It  is,  per- 


haps, above  all  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  few  were  scattered  amongst  the  panels  on  the 
the  destructive  force  of  this  unceasing  and  in- 1  table.  The  doctor  was  writing  when  I  en- 
satiable  alluvion  should  exist  in  the  observa-j  tered.  He  received  me  politely,  yet  perhaps 
tions  of  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  not  with  all  the  frankness  which  he  would 
records  of  the  past.  Cities,  temples,  and  have  done,  had  my  letter  of  introduction 
palaces,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  been  from  one  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
stood  from  the  remotest  antiquity  on  the  spots!  It  was  from  a  professor  ;n  one  of  our  institu- 
vvhere  they  were  originally  erected,  and  the ,  tions,  whose  name  unfortunately  was  unknown 
tower  of  Babel   itself,  a  ruined   and   deserted;  to  him. 


monument,  still  stands  sublimely  on  the  very 
plain  of  Shinar,  near  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  rapid  rivers  in  the  world, 
where  the  early  descendants  of  Noah  assem- 
bled to  build  it,  that  they  might  make  them- 
selves a  name  upon  the  earth. 

It  would  be  a  needless  and  uninteresting 
task  to  pursue  our  enquiries  any  further  into 
the  character  of  this  book.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  prejudice;  and 
forcibly  reminds  me  of  the  pontifical  and  other 
edicts  of  theseventeenth  century,  respecting  the 
opinions  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by 
the  last  of  these  celebrated  men  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  so  excellent  an  answer 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  interrupt 
the  course  of  scientific  investigations  by  ob- 
jecting obscure  passages  of  scripture  against 
them,  that  I  will  close  these  hasty  remarks  by 
its  insertion.  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  intention  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures is  to  give  mankind  the  information  ne- 
cessary for  their  salvation,  and  which, surpass- 
ing all  human  knowledge,  can  by  no  other 
means  be  accredited,  than  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  I  do  not  hold  it  necessary 
to  believe,  that  the  same  Geo",  who  has  en- 
dowed us  with  senses,  with  speech,  and  intel- 
lect, intended  that  we  should  neglect  the  use 
of  these,  and  seek  by  other  means  for  know- 
ledge, which  they  are  sufficient  to  procure  us. 
This,  therefore,  being  granted,  melhinks  that 
in  the  discussion  of  natural  problems,  we 
ought  not  to  begin  at  the  authority  of  texts  of 
scripture,  but  at  sensible  experiments  and  ne- 
cessary demonstrations:  for,  from  the  divine 
word,  the  sacred  scripture  and  nature  did  both 
alike  proceed,  and  I  conceive,  that,  concern- 
ing natural  effects,  that  which  either  sensible 
experience  sets  before  our  eyes,  or  necessary 
demonstrations  do  prove  unto  us,  ought  not 
upon  any  account  to  be  called  in  question, 
much  less  condemned,  upon  the  testimony  ol 
scriptural  texts,  which  may  under  their  words 
couch  senses  seemingly  contrary  thereto." 
Philalethes. 


EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  282.! 

To  an  American  at  Edinburgh,  so  distin- 
guished a  man  as  the  celebrated  Chalmers 
would  of  course  be  an  object  of  attention. 
A  call  at  his  residence  was  in  part  the  in- 
ducement of  our  author  in  his  walk  to  the 
west  end  : — 

"Dr.  Chalmers  lives  in  a  handsome  style 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  door  was  open- 
ed by  a  female  servant,  and  I  was  ushered 
into  his  study.  The  room  was  but  partially 
lighted  and  was  in  some  confusion.  The 
cases  were  well  filled  with  books,  and  not  a 


"  Dr.  Chalmers  is  about  the  middle  stature 
and  thick  set.  His  head  is  large,  and  phre- 
nologicallv  a  fine  one  ;  the  forehead  is  bold 
and  peculiar,  the  developement  above  the 
eyes  full  and  striking,  his  nose  straight  and 
his  mouth  small,  and  in  conversation  very 
expressive.  His  complexion  was  that  of  the 
student,  and  brightened  up  with  a  pale  and 
pleasing  lustre  in  parts  of  the  conversation  ; 
yet  there  was  nothing  either  of  manner  or 
sentiment  exhibited  at  this  interview  which 
indicated  his  great  genius. 

"  No  one  could  pass  out  of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
door  without  wishing  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  fine  '  Place,'  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
I  naturally  turned  down  in  that  direction.  1 
have  never  seen  a  more  pleasing  taste  in  the 
arrangement  of  houses  than  Moray  Place  ex- 
hibits. Four  n^ble  streets  enter  the  circle  at 
right  angles.  On  first  entering  this  circus, 
the  houses,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  about 
thirty,  are  so  grouped  as  to  form  four  imposing 
palaces.  And  yet  these  houses  do  not  let  for 
half  so  large  a  sum  as  many  houses  in  Boston. 
Such  is  the  power  of  combination.  I  conti- 
nued my  walk  through  Great  King  street, 
another  broad  and  splendid  street,  that  dis- 
plays the  same  style.  This  brought  me  to 
Drummond  place,  a  noble  square,  where  I 
afterwards  occupied  rooms  in  the  house  of  a 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  family. 

"  Man  readily  accommodates  himself  to  his 
circumstances.  I  should  have  regarded  it 
impossible  to  have  waited  for  dinner  until  five 
o'clock  in  Boston,  where  every  one  around 
dines  at  so  much  earlier  an  hour.  But  if  I 
had  not  become  quite  habituated  to  the  prac- 
tice of  late  dining,  I  soon  did  so. 

"  It  was  five  o'clock  when  I  pulled  the  bell 
at  Mr.  T.'s.  The  house  was  lofty  and  large. 
'  And  so,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  which  is  the  bell 
amongst  all  this  variety?'  for  not  a  few  bell- 
handles  were  on  the  side  of  the  door.  On 
examination  I  perceived  a  name  written  under 
each,  which  enabled  me  to  make  a  correct 
selection.  And  now,  I  thought,  I  will  watch 
to  see  the  working  of  this  door.  Because 
when  I  rang  the  bell  before,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  no  sooner  had  I  entered  than  it 
closed  with  a  spring  behind  me.  I  touched 
the  handle  and  heard  the  bell  ringing/ur  up 
stairs:  presently  with  a  twitch  up  goes  the 
latch,  the  door  opened,  and  entering,  I  found 
myself  in  'an  entry,'  with  a  circular  flight 
of  stone  steps  before  me.  There  was  a 
spring  and  string  connected  with  the  latch  by 
which  all  this  witchery  had  been  accomplish- 
ed. This  was  one  of  the  devices  by  which 
those  who  live  upon  the  highest  'flats,'  eco- 
nomise upon  trouble.  I  ascended  the  stairs. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  flight  a  brass  plate 
assured  me  that  Mr.  T.  lived  there.     At  the 
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top  of  the  second  'a  flaxen  haired  lassie' 
held  the  door  open  for  me  to  enter. 

"Several  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, to  whom  I  was  introduced.  They  did  not 
appear  so  easy  in  their  address  as  persons  of 
the  same  rank  of  life  with  us.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  Dr.  B.,  a  distinguished  physician, 
conversed  with  much  spirit  and  intelligence. 
After  a  shoit  time  we  were  ushered  to  the 
dining  room.  According  to  a  national  cus- 
tom, as  a  stranger,  I  was  seated  next  to  Mrs. 
T.  The  dinner  was  a  very  good  one.  Soup 
was  followed  by  beef  and  mutton,  chickens, 
ham,  fish,  and  vegetables — puddings,  pas- 
try, fruit  and  wines,  completed  it.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dishes,  style  of 
cooking,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table." 

The  author  proceeds  with  details  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  at  this  dinner 
party  ;  we  extract  a  part,  for  the  sake  of  the 
strictures  respecting  American  affairs  : — 

"On  the  subject  of  reform,  they  expressed 
strong  opinions.  They  seemed  to  feol  in 
common  with  many  of  their  countrymen,  a 
deep  and  awful,  but  calm  indignation  for  the 
reception  the  bill  had  met  with  in  parliament. 
'Do  you  fear  revolution  V  I  enquired,  'for 
the  pulse  of  party  seems  vehement  and  agi- 
tated.' '  1  do  not.  I  think  that  the  period 
has  arrived  in  which  great  changes  must  take 
place;  but  from  the  conduct  of  the  country 
hitherto,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  effected 
without  bloodshed,  and  without  arms,  by  the 
force  of  reiterated  public  opinion,  persever- 
ingly  expressed.  We  have  learnt  something 
about  liberty  and  personal  privilege  from  your 
country,  and  it  will  be  realised  here.  But, 
sir,  you  have  some  strange  anomalies  in 
America.  For  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  there  exists  greater  personal 
freedom,  door  by  door  with  the  most  insult- 
ing tyranny.  Pray  how  can  you  call  your- 
selves a  free  and  equal  people,  and  boast,  as 
you  certainly  do  of  it,  whilst  two  million 
slaves  are  retained  in  captivity  in  your  midst? 
I  cannot  understand  it.'  I  explained  to  him 
that  slavery  was  not  common  to  all  the  states. 
But  that  at  the  north,  the  tone  of  feeling 
upon  the  subject  was  as  healthy  a3  in  Eng- 
land. That  much  was  doing  at  the  north,  by 
means  of  the  Colonisation  society,  the  ulti- 
mate influence  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
system  altogether.  And  that  even  at  the 
south  the  moral  sentiment  upon  this  subject 
was  far  different  from  what  he  perhaps  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  That  many  disclaimed  the 
practice,  and  had  let  the  captive  go  free. 
Whilst  many  others  anxiously  enquired, 
'  what  can  be  done,  to  remove  this  great  evil 
to  which  we  were  born  V  '  That  may  be  true 
— rather  I  know  that  it  is,  but  it  seems  tome 
a  deep  stain  on  your  national  character,  and 
has  perhaps  as  great  an  influence  as  any  thing 
else,  in  placing  a  low  value  on  your  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  There  is  your  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  also.'  He  then  made 
particular  enquiries  about  the  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees.  '  I  do  not  see,'  he  remarked, 
'how  you  can  answer  to  God  or  conscience 
for  your  treatment  of  those  friendless  people. 
It  will  be  a  scandal  amongst  the  nations 
against  you  ;  if  your  better  feelings  do  not 


master  the  base  and  grasping  spirit  of  some 
of  your  southern  states  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  awe  into  a  sense  of  duty  the  ci 
powers  who  have  to  do  with  this  matter.  Do 
Christians  suffer  these  things  to  pass  in  si 
lence  ?'  " 

He  subsequently  breakfasted  at  Dr.  Chal 
mers',  on  which  occasion  he  remarks: — 

"Dr.  Chalmers  received  me  politely,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
Both  tea  and  coffee  were  on  the  table  ;  rolls, 
toast,  ham,  and  eggs.  I  admired  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  butter  cool.  Tt  had  been  very 
prettily  moulded  into  small  pieces,  something 
like  strawberries  ;  these  floated  in  a  cut  glass 
dish,  filled  with  cool  water.  A  small  silver 
knife,  resembling  a  silver  dinner  fork,  except 
that  it  was  turned  off  with  a  blade,  was  placed 
by  its  side.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  serv- 
ing it,  and  I  hope  the  practice  will  be  gene- 
rally received  by  us. 

"  The  doctor  displayed  his  powers  more 
conspicuously  than  during  my  first  interview. 
I  unfortunately  kept  no  minutes  of  the  con- 
versation and  I  have  met  him  so  frequently 
since,  that  I  feel  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  topics,  though  I  remember  some  strik- 
ing remarks.  Strong  sense  and  deep  princi- 
ples, capable  of  extended  application  and 
illustration,  distinguish  Dr.  Chalmers'  ordi- 
nary conversation.  He  deals  much  with 
broad  and  noble  principles.  A  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  great  truths  which  form  the  base 
of  reason,  philosophy,  and  science,  is  the 
secret  of  his  peculiar  excellence.  He  grasps 
a  principle  with  a  mighty  and  steady  hand, 
and  applies  to  it  all  the  severest  tests  of  pure 
reason,  in  the  solitary  chambers  of  his  own 
soul.  Here  he  exercises  his  immense  capa- 
bilities, unheard  and  unseen  by  the  vulgar 
throng ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  here  that  he  is  called 
to  the  hardest  operations  of  his  mind.  But 
it  is  only  when  he  intends  to  use  it  to  a  pur- 
pose, that  his  majesty  appears  to  the  world. 
Then,  like  the  magician's  wand,  it  commands 
order  and  light  out  of  darkness  and  confusion, 
and  the  whole  field  of  loveliness  is  filled  with 
the  glorious  spirits  that  his  enchantments 
have  brought  into  being.  Prof.  Wilson,  when 
once  conversing  with  me  on  the  mental  capa- 
cities of  this  celebrated  man,  remarked, 
'Some  persons  imagine  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  mind  to  be  fancy, 
feeling,  and  imagination.  Doubtless  he  has 
them,  but  these  are  the  lightest  and  least  of 
his  qualifications  ;  high  and  commanding  rea- 
son is  the  bulwark  in  which  his  genius  is  en- 
trenched ;  evety  thing  else  in  his  mind  is 
relative  to  leason — springs  up  from  it,  is  ge- 
nerated amidst  the  heat  of  its  rapid  opera- 
tions, like  the  currents  of  air  that  whirl  in 
the  train  of  the  furious  and  irresistible  can- 
non ball.  Wordsworth  has  imagination,  pure 
and  lofty  imagination,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term — but  Dr.  Chalmers's  command  is 
over  speculative  reason.  I  once  expressed 
that  opinion  somewhere,  and  was  told  that 
my  views  coincide  with  his  own.  In  speak- 
ing of  him,  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  his 
was  not  a  mind  of  imaginative  but  of  reason- 
ing power.' 

"  As  the  terms  of  the  university  were  not 


to  commence  for  a  few  weeks,  I  decided  to 
employ  the  intervening  period  in  taking  a 
tour  to  the  far-famed  lakes  of  Scotland.  Tak- 
ing my  travelling  bag,  I  mounted  the  omnibus 
at  the  head  of  '  Leith  Wynd.'  It  was  a  ride 
of  about  two  miles  to  the  place  from  which 
the  steamer  starts.  The  houses  on  the  way 
are  handsome,  but  the  gentlemen's  grounds 
are  too  much  concealed  behind  high  walls. 
There  is  something  to  remind  one  of  the  en- 
trance into  Florence  in  this  part  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Edinburgh. 

"  The  boat  lay  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
narrow  pier.  Not  much  company  was  on 
board.  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  young 
gentleman,  who  was  very  polite  to  me,  and 
gave  me  some  interesting  information. 

"  Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  Edinburgh 
the  fishwomen  are  the  most  singular.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  belong  to  Edinburgh, 
however,  as  they  generally  live  in  the  towns 
along  the  Frith  side,  and  come  daily  to  the 
city  to  dispose  of  their  briny  treasures.  Nor 
can  they  well  be  called  Scots,  though  they 
have  been  some  two  centuries  in  the  country. 
For  their  manners  and  dress,  and  their  lan- 
guage amongst  themselves,  are  still  peculiar. 
Not  a  few  of  these  were  in  the  boat,  carrying 
fish  and  oysters  to  the  various  towns  upon  the 
Frith.  Said  I  to  my  companion,  '  Pray  who 
are  those  singular  personages?'  For  half  a 
dozen  of  them  came  along  the  pier  in  their 
peculiar  costume,  bending  down  under  their 
heavy  baskets.  They  were  a  short,  square, 
sturdy  race.  Their  countenances  were  hardier 
than  those  of  the  hard  working  men.  Their 
dress  of  thick  woollen  show  many  a  fold  ;  a 
coarse  blue  gown  was  rolled  up  to  the  waist, 
a  yellow  robe  with  more  than  a  single  fold, 
came  a  little  below  the  knee.  Two  heavy 
baskets  were  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  back ; 
their  weight  was  sustained  by  means  of  a 
broad  leather  strap  which  was  fastened  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  lower  one,  and  went  round 
the  forehead.  They  walked  stooping  forward, 
so  as  to  bring  the  weight  upon  the  back,  at 
the  same  timo  keeping  both  hands  behind 
them,  to  afford  it  better  support.  '  Yes,  truly 
singular,'  replied  my  companion;  '  they  are 
the  fishwomen  ;  one  can  scarce  call  them 
Scots,  though  they've  been  in  the  country 
some  two  hundred  years  or  so.  They  were 
originally  Danes  ;  they  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  supplying  the  markets  with  fish — 
their  husbands  lake  the  fish,  and  they  bring 
them  to  the  market.  It  is  impossible  for 
others  to  compete  with  them,  they  are  so  in- 
defatigable. 1  dare  say  that  some  of  these 
women  have  already  walked  five  or  six  miles 
this  morning.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  their 
cry?'  'I  believe  not.'  'Well,  it  is  a  most 
singular  one,  and  in  the  winter  nights  you'll 
hear  it  at  least  a  mile  in  any  part  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  you'll  never  forget  el  calla  haddie, 
after  you  have  once  heard  it,'  wh'ich  is  cer- 
tainly very  true.  'And  what  is  el  calla  had- 
die?' 'I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  it  means  wha'll 
hae  fresh  haddies?'  '  And  what  are  baddies?' 
'  Why  look  you  here,'  said  he,  and  he  opened 
a  basket  and  showed  me  some  fish  resembling 
our  tom-cod,  whilst  the  woman  asked,  '  Will 
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ye  ha'  some  oysters,  me  man?  they're  a' jist 
liftit  frae  the  water.' 

«'  The  sail  to  Stirling  is  a  delightful  one. 
As  one  leaves  behind  the  fine  grouping  of 
monuments,  steeples,  and  domes  of  the  city 
gathered  around  the  walls  of  the  mighty  cas- 
tle, the  Frith  of  Forth  becomes  narrower  and 
the  scenery  more  picturesque.  '  That  dark 
isle  over  there  is  Inchholm  ;  do  you  see  that 
gray  old  ruin  on  it?  It  is  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Scotland.  Alexander  the 
First  was  once  crossing  the  Frith,  and  being 
preserved  from  a  storm  by  St.  Columba,  he 
erected  that  old  monastery  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude.  That  was  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  well  the  monks  lived  there  too,  till  our 
thorough  going  reformers  pulled  some  of  its 
walls  down  about  their  ears.'  On  either  side 
of  the  Frith,  towns  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  by  some  of  which  we  passed  very  close, 
and  at  others  of  which  we  stopped.  Many 
of  them  had  an  active  air,  but  by  no  means 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  towns  of  the  same 
relative  importance  in  our  country.  The 
houses  were  generally  covered  with  white 
plaster  and  the  population  did  not  have  so 
thrifty  a  look  as  with  us. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  on  the 
voyage  is  the  hills  of  Ochil.  In  some  places 
they  retreat  from  the  water  of  the  Forth, 
pressed  down  to  the  very  horizon  by  heavy 
clouds;  now  in  dark  and  billowy  masses  they 
almost  seem  about  to  plunge  into  the  narrow 
stream  that  rolls  beneath  them.  The  approach 
to  Stirling  on  the  Forth  is  by  many  a  curve.  Its 
first  appearance  filled  me  with  awe.  It  was 
stretching  itself  from  its  black  and  rocky 
throne,  as  if  in  defiance,  over  the  high  and 
frowning  tops  of  the  Ochil.  Behind  it  with 
all  their  majesty  of  clouds  arose  the  Gram- 
pians;  these  make  the  left,  the  Ochil  the 
right  of  this  imposing  scene  ;  in  front  and 
circled  in  by  them  is  the  vast,  and  beautiful 
plain  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Forth, 
like  a  curved  line  of  silver  fringed  with  green, 
pursue  their  calm  and  winding  course.  It 
was  on  this  plain  that  William  Wallace 
wrought  vengeance  on  the  base  Southrons, 
rushing  like  a  thunder  cloud  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Ochils.  A  curve  in  the  river  makes 
a  beautiful  change  in  the  prospect.  The 
heavy  Ochils,  which  before  seemed  to  make 
an  unbroken  barrier  with  the  Grampians, 
against  the  waters  of  the  Forth,  is  left  sud- 
denly at  the  right,  whilst  on  the  left,  hidden 
before  by  them,  above  a  grove  of  trees  rises 
Stirling,  with  its  spires  and  pinnacles.  On 
the  plain  below  the  town  stands  Graig  Abbey, 
a  ruinous  Gothic  building,  and  at  its  side  with 
toppling  walls,  one  angle  only  remaining, 
Cambuskeneth  Abbey,  the  burial  place  of 
many  of  Scotland's  kings  and  nobles.  On 
my  arrival  in  the  town,  quite  venerable  in  its 
appearance,  1  proceeded  to  the  castle,  all 
parts  of  which  I  visited,  (but  this  I  leave  to 
describe  some  other  time.)  Stirling  when 
approached  does  not  possess  that  imposing 
appearance,  which  distance  and  its  truly  com- 
manding situation  at  first  lend  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Though  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Moral  Feelings  has  probably 
been  perused  by  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  yet  the  following  extract  contains 
such  force  of  argument,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, and  evidence  of  experimental  feeling, 
upon  a  subject  which  deeply  concerns  the 
whole  human  family,  that  if  the  editor  should 
deem  it  worthy  an  insertion,  it  will  gratify 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

"  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

These  truths  are  not  the  visions  of  enthu- 
siasm; neither  are  they  the  result  of  any  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  by  which  different  men  may 
arrive  at  different  conclusions.  They  force 
themselves  upon  our  conviction  with  a  power 
we  cannot  put  away  from  us,  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  solemn  enquiry,  what  we 
are,  and  what  is  God.  In  the  sacred  writings 
they  are  detailed  and  illustrated,  in  a  connect- 
ed and  harmonious  manner;  and  are  impress- 
ed upon  us  with  the  force  of  a  revelation  from 
the  Deity  himself.  But  the  principles  there 
disclosed  meet  with  an  impression  in  our  mo- 
ral constitution  which  pleads  with  authority  for 
their  truth.  It  is  the  province  of  faith  to  keep 
these  habitually  before  the  mind,  and  to  cause 
them  to  influence  the  feelings  and  the  conduct 
as  if  they  were  objects  of  sense, — as  if  the 
Deity  in  all  the  purity  of  his  character,  were 
actually  disclosed  to  our  view, — or  as  if  we 
were  present  at  that  dread  hour  which  shall 
witness  his  righteous  retribution.  The  man 
who  thus  feels  their  power,  and  exhibits  their 
influence  upon  his  character,  is  he  who  lives 
by  faith. 

When,  under  this  mental  exercise,  a  man 
brings  himself  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Eternal  One;  when  he  arraigns  himself, 
as  it  were,  before  the  bar  of  the  omniscient 
Judge;  when  he  places  before  him  that  future 
state  which  stretches  forth  into  endless  exist- 
ence, a  train  of  feelings  must  arise  in  his 
mind,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  so  long  as 
he  placidly  resigned  himself  to  the  influence 
of  sensible  things.  He  views  this  being  of 
infinite  purity  as  one  who  has  been  all  his  life 
the  daily  witness  of  his  conduct;  and  feels 
that  even  the  .secrets  of  the  heart  have  been  at 
all  times  open  to  divine  inspection.  Each  day, 
as  it  passed  unheeded  over  him,  was  a  portion 
gone  by  of  his  period  of  moral  discipline;  and 
each  as  it  glided  amid  the  frivolities  of  life,  or 
the  actual  pursuit  of  temporal  good,  had  its 
moral  aspect  assigned  to  it  in  the  judgment  of 
the  eternal  mind.  Along  with  these  impres- 
sions, which  no  reflecting  man  can  put  away 
from  him,  a  voice  within  forces  upon  him  the 
conviction,  that,  were  his  whole  history  dis- 
closed to  his  fellow  men,  he  would,  even  in 
their  estimation,  be  found  wanting.  How 
much  more  deeply  must  this  be  fixed  upon  his 
inmost  soul,  when  he  feels  that  the  whole  is, 
at  one  glance,  exposed  to  the  eye  of  omni- 
science; and  that  the  hour  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  a  strict  account  must  be  rendered, 
and  a  righteous  sentence  pronounced,  the 
result  of  which  will  extend  into  eternal  exist- 
ence.    With  these  truths  upon  his  mind,  what 


reflecting  man  can  view  without  awe  the  mo- 
ment which  is  to  close  his  state  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, when,  disencumbered  from  his  earthly 
tenement,  he  shall  find  himself  alone  with 
God,  and  there  shall  burst  upon  his  astonished 
faculties  the  blaze  of  an  endless  day?  These 
are  not  the  speculations  of  fancy,  but  eternal 
truth.  The  man  who  habitually  acts  under 
their  influence  knows  that  this  faith  rests  upon 
a  conviction  which  cannot  be  shaken,  when 
he  recognises  in  all  his  ways  the  presence  and 
inspection  of  the  Deity,  when  he  feels  the  obli- 
gation to  have  even  the  desires  and  affections 
under  subjection  to  his  will,  and  when  he  re- 
signs himself  to  his  guidance,  and  asks  his 
powerful  aid,  both  for  the  conduct  of  this 
life,  and  the  preparation  for  the  life  which  is 
to  come. 

Solemn  is  the  hour  when  a  man  thus  retires 
from  the  tumult  of  life,  and  seriously  proposes 
to  himself  the  question,  what  is  his  condition 
as  a  moral  being  ?  What  have  been  his  lead- 
ing pursuits  in  that  life  which  is  now  hastening 
to  a  close  ?  What  is  his  aspect  in  the  view  of 
that  incomprehensible  One,  who  perceives  at 
a  single  glance  the  whole  details  of  his  moral 
history?  Is  he  safe  to  meet  the  whole  splen- 
dour of  that  eye  ?  Has  he  no  apprehension, 
that,  when  called  to  account  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  unerring  purity,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  answer?  The  man  lives  not  who  can 
appeal  to  his  own  heart  and  say,  after  serious 
enquiry,  that  he  can  thus  meet  the  penetrating 
search  of  him,  whose  knowledge  is  perfect  as 
his  purity  is  infinite:  the  man  lives  not,  who 
can  look  back  upon  his  whole  life,  without 
feeling  that,  in  the  sight  of  this  unspotted  One, 
he  is  polluted  with  guilt:  and,  if  his  heart  con- 
demn him,  with  all  its  partiality  for  his  own 
views  and  feelings,  and  all  its  forgetfulness  of 
many  points  in  his  moral  history,  he  must  feel 
that  God  is  greater  than  his  heart,  and  know- 
eth  all  things.  Under  such  an  impression,  to 
what  refuge  shall  he  betake  himself?  Does 
he  appeal  to  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Deity, — it  must  be  evident  that  this  con- 
veys no  distinct  principle,  and  will  not  bear  the 
confidence  which  is  essential  to  hope  and 
peace.  For  we  cannot  go  to  the  extent  of 
supposing  a  mercy  so  indiscriminate,  that  the 
Deity  will  depart  from  all  the  laws  which  he 
has  made,  and  which  he  has  impressed  upon 
us  as  a  part  of  our  moral  constitution.  This 
would  be  ascribing  to  infinite  wisdom  an  inde- 
cision and  a  change  of  purpose  unworthy  of 
the  weakest  human  lawgiver.  If,  then,  we 
do  not  boldly  assume  this  position,  how 
are  we  to  draw  the  line  where  such  mercy  is 
to  terminate;  and  where  the  Almighty  is  to 
appear  in  his  character  of  justice,  as  a  right- 
eous moral  governor?  If  we  find  that  each 
individual  fixes  a  different  standard,  and  that 
each  extends  it  so  as  to  favour  his  own  condi- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  system  presents  no 
character  of  truth,  and  (hat  it  is  incapable  of 
ministering  to  the  consolations  of  him  who 
feels  his  own  necessities,  and  seriously  con- 
templates the  character  of  God.  He  must 
perceive  that  to  apply  such  reasoning  to  hu- 
man enactments,  would  be  to  represent  them 
as  a  mockery  of  justice;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible thus  to  argue  respecting  the  laws  of  Him 
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who  is  infinite  in  holiness,  and  boundless  in 
wisdom.  He  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  a 
universe  governed  in  such  a  manner,  would 
run  into  irremediable  confusion  and  anarchy; 
and  will  find  it  impossible,  on  any  principle 
which  human  reasoning  can  furnish,  to  arrive 
at  any  other  decision  than  this, — that  th 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  must  be  unchanging  in 
his  purposes,  and  impartial  in  his  justice. 

To  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  clearest 
inductions  of  moral  science;  but  at  this  mo 
tnentous  point  philosophy  fails  us.  No  human 
power  can  find  a  refuge  to  which  the  mind 
can  betake  itself  under  a  sense  of  guilt;  no 
human  wisdom  can  answer  the  enquiry  of 
mighty  import,  can  God  be  just,  and  yet  jus- 
tify the  ungodly?  But  here  we  are  met  by  a 
light  from  heaven  which  has  burst  upon  the 
scene  of  doubt  and  darkness;  and  are  callec 
to  bring  down  the  pride  of  our  reason  in  hum 
ble  submission  to  the  testimony  of  God.  It 
comes  supported  by  a  weight  of  evidence 
which  challenges  the  cordial  assent  of  the  most 
acute  understanding,  and  the  power  of  which 
will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who,  with 
sincere  desire  for  truth,  have  made  the  highest 
attainments  in  the  laws  of  rigid  enquiry.  It 
discloses  an  atonement  made  for  sin,  and  an 
influence  fiom  heaven  calculated  to  restore  the 
moral  being  to  the  purity  in  which  it  was 
formed.  It  thus  meets  alike  the  necessities  of 
man,  as  in  a  state  of  actual  guilt,  and  a  state 
of  moral  degradation.  For  the  one  it  dis- 
plays a  scheme  of  mercy,  in  which  the  inte- 
grity of  the  divine  character  is  vindicated, 
while  pardon  is  extended  to  transgressors.  To 
the  other  it  offers  power  from  heaven,  which 
will  correct  the  disorders  of  the  moral  consti 
tution,  and  raise  the  man  anew  to  the  likeness 
of  God.  It  thus  forms  an  harmonious  whole, 
uniform,  and  consistent  in  itself;  worthy  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  con 
dition  of  man;  and  to  every  one  who  feels  his 
own  moral  necessities,  and  estimates  the  pu 
rity  of  the  deity,  it  brings  an  absolute  convic- 
tion of  its  truth. 

The  Christian  revelation  is  addressed  to  us 
as  moral  beings  in  a  state  both  of  guilt  and  of 
depravity;  and  as  having  no  means  of  our  own 
by  which  we  can  rescue  ourselves  from  con- 
demnation and  impurity.  It  unfolds  a  dispen- 
sation of  peace,  by  which,  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  the  harmony  of  his  character,  the 
Deity  offers  mercy  and  forgiveness, — and  an 
influence  from  himself  which  has  power  to 
purify  the  moral  being.  These  benefits  are 
conferred  on  every  one  who  believes;  the  man 
who  is  convinced  of  his  guilt  and  perceives 
his  impurity;  who  feels  his  inability  to  rescue 
himself;  who  admits  the  efficacy  of  the  reme- 
dy, and  confides  in  the  sincerity  with  which  it 
is  offered;  this  is  he  who  believes.  His  faith 
saves  him;  because  acting  on  his  conviction, 
according  to  the  uniform  sequence  of  voli- 
tions in  every  sound  mind, — he  asks  the  pro- 
mised aid, — and  asking,  receives  it.  Much  of 
the  confusion  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
involved,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  meta- 
physical refinements  in  which  the  various  parts 
of  this  mental  process  are  separated  from  each 
other. 

They  form   one   harmonious  whole  which 


cannot  be  broken.  The  man  will  not  seek  the 
remedy  who  believes  not  its  efficacy,  and  per- 
ceives not  his  moral  necessities;  but,  however 
he  may  profess  to  admit  these  facts,  if  he  fol- 
lows not  out  his  belief  to  its  natural  result  in 
applying  for  the  remedy,  his  mere  belief  will 
not  profit  him. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  truths  are  ad- 
dressed to  us,  are  contained  in  that  chain  of 
evidence  on  which  is  founded  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christianity, — taken  along  with  the 
conviction  which  every  man  receives  of  his 
actual  moral  condition  from  the  voice  of  con 
science  within.  The  great  system  of  Christian 
truth,  is  harmonious  and  consistent  in  itself, — 
and  challenges  the  approbation  of  the  soundesi 
understanding.  It  reveals,  as  we  have  seen 
a  dispensation  of  mercy,  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  divine 
perfections.  It  is  supported  by  a  chain  of  evi 
dence  which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
the  most  rigid  enquirer;  and  thus  it  is  a  sound 
and  legitimate  object  of  faith.  It  reveals  also 
a  provision  for  purifying  the  moral  nature; 
and  this  in  every  case  accompanies  the  dispen 
sation  of  mercy  to  those  who  receive  it.  The 
effects  of  this  powerful  agency,  therefore,  be- 
come the  test  and  the  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  faith.  Does  a  man  seek  a  proof  of  his  ac 
ceptance, — the  reference  is  to  facts  in  his  own 
moral  condition.  He  is  to  look  for  it  in  a 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  his  character 
— a  new  direction  of  his  desires, — a  new  re 
gulation  of  his  affections, — an  habitual  im- 
pression, to  which  he  was  a  stranger  before 
of  the  presence  and  perfections  of  the  Deity 
— and  a  new  light  which  has  burst  upon  his 
view,  respecting  his  relations  to  this  life  and 
to  that  which  is  to  come.  He  is  to  seek  this 
evidence  in  a  mind  which  aims  at  no  lower 
standard  than  that  which  will  bear  the  constant 
inspection  of  infinite  purity;  he  is  to  seek  it 
and  to  manifest  it  to  others,  in  a  spirit  which 
takes  no  lower  pattern  than  that  model  of  per- 
fection,— the  character  of  the  Messiah.  These 
acquirements,  indeed,  are  looked  upon,  not 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  but  a  test  of  mora 
condition;  not  as  in  any  degree,  usurping  the 
place  of  the  great  principle  of  faith,  but  as  its 
fruits  and  evidences.  As  these,  then,  are  the 
only  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  principle,  so 
they  are  the  only  basis  on  which  a  man  can 
rest  any  sound  conviction  of  his  moral  aspect 
in  the  sight  of  the  Deity;  and  that  system  is 
founded  on  delusion  and  falsehood  which,  in 
this  respect,  holds  out  any  other  ground  of 
confidence  than  the  purification  of  the  heart, 
— and  a  corresponding  harmony  of  the  whole 
character.  Such  attainment,  indeed,  is  not 
made  at  once,  nor  is  it  ever  made  in  a  full  and 
perfect  manner  in  the  present  state  of  being; 
but  where  the  great  principle  has  been  fixed 
within,  there  is  a  persevering  effort,  and  a 
uniform  contest,  and  a  continual  aspiration 
after  conformity  to  the  great  model  of  perfec- 
tion. Each  step  that  a  man  gains  in  this  pro- 
gress serves  to  extend  his  view  of  the  high 
pattern  to  which  his  eye  is  steadily  directed; 
and  as  his  knowledge  of  it  is  thus  enlarged, 
he  is  led  by  comparison  to  feel  more  and 
more  deeply  his  own  deficiency.  It  thus  pro- 
duces increasing  humility,  and  an  increasing  I 


sense  of  his  own  imperfection,  and  causes  him 
continually  to  feel  that,  in  this  warfare,  he  re- 
quires a  power  which  is  not  in  man.  But  he 
knows  also  that  this  is  provided  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  great  system  on  which  his  hope  is 
established. 

Amid  much  weakness,  therefore,  and  many 
infirmities,  his  moral  improvement  goes  for- 
ward. Faint  and  feeble  at  first  as  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  morning,  it  becomes  brighter  and 
steadier  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  and,  "  as 
the  shining  light,  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE    WHITEHEAD. 

CContinued  from  page  2940 

Having  passed  through  many  exercises  and 
baptisms,  preparatory  to  entering  on  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  gospel  ministry  to  which 
he  believed  himself  called  of  God,  and  having 
made  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  that 
call,  in  his  public  appearances  among  his 
friends  at  home,  George  Whitehead  left  his 
father's  house  in  the  summer  of  1654,  to  travel 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being  then  about 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  conver- 
sion to  the  principles  of  Quakerism  appears 
to  have  been  thorough  and  sincere,  arising 
from  the  powerful  operations  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  his  mind,  and  having  tasted  of  the 
blessed  effects  of  a  spiritual,  heart  changing 
religion,  in  the  effusion  of  gospel  love,  he  felt 
ardent  desires  that  his  fellow  creatures  might 
also  become  partakers  of  its  divine  influences. 
This  gradually  ripened  into  a  religious  con- 
cern to  travel  from  place  to  place  as  his  gra- 
cious Master  might  be  pleased  to  direct,  and 
under  his  qualification  and  power,  to  promul- 
gate to  others  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  in 
which  he  had  found  true  peace. 

Of  this  engagement  he  thus  writes,  viz. 

"  After  many  blessed  and  comfortable  sea- 
sons, and  refreshment  from  the  presence  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  which  we  enjoyed  in  our 
meetings  before  mentioned  in  the  northern 
parts;  and  having  cleared  my  conscience  in 
testimony  for  the  truth,  both  in  word,  and 
Christian  conversation  toward  my  parents  and 
relations,  being  some  time  with  them  before  I 
travelled  abroad  into  the  south  parts  of  Eng- 
land, a  weighty  concern  came  upon  me,  to 
leave  my  father's  house  and  county  of  West- 
moreland, and  go  southward,  which  I  ac- 
quainting some  Friends  with,  my  dear  friend, 
Edward  Edwards,  who  then  was  a  young  man, 
gave  up  to  travel  with  me  to  York,  it  being 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  in  the  year 
1654.  Both  of  us  were  given  up  to  travel  on 
foot,  and  went  together  directly  to  York, 
here  we  stayed  two  or  three  nights,  and 
were  at  Friends'  meeting  there  on  the  first 
day,  which  was  but  small;  and  I  had  a  few 
words  given  me  livingly  to  declare  among 
them. 

Thence  we  travelled  farther  southward  in 
Yorkshire,  and  met  with  our  beloved  friend 
and  brother  in  Christ,  George  Fox,  at  Cap- 
tain Bradford's,  where  we  were  at  a  meeting 
with   him  ;  and   afterward   we  travelled  into 
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East   Holderness,    to   Joseph    Storrs,  where  came  in  upon  us.     The  next  day  we  travelled 


again  we  met  with  George  Fox  and  divers 
other  Friends,  and  were  comforted  together, 
and  travelled  a  little  while  in  that  country  to 
some  meetings  where  he  was,  who  then  had 
the  public  service  wholly  upon  him;  for  the 
strengthening  and  settling  Friends  in  the  light 
and  in  the  truth. 

"  I  had  some  testimony  laid  upon  me  to  bear 
at  two  steeple-houses,  before  I  left  that  coun- 
ty, but  met  with  no  hard  usage,  except  haling 
out;  the  Lord  supporting  me  in  faith  and  hope 
of  a  service  he  had  for  me  farther  south.  My 
honest,  dear  friend,  Edward  Edwards,  and  I 
parted  in  Holderness;  and  Thomas  Ralison, 
who  travelled  with  George  Fox,  came  with 
me  to  Hull,  whence  we  went  that  night  over 
the  river  Humber  into  Lincolnshire:  we  had 
a  rude,  abusive,  drunken  company  in  the  boat, 
but,  though  they  threatened,  and  otherwise 
abused  us,  the  Lord  preserved  us  from  being 
harmed  by  them. 

"  George  Fox  and  Alexander  Parker  over- 
took us  (being  on  fool)  in  our  way  toward 
Lincoln;  and  we  got  to  a  place  that  night 
where  was  a  meeting  next  day,  being  the  first 
day;  and  a  burthen  came  upon  me,  to  go  and 
bear  testimony  for  the  truth  at  two  steeple- 
houses,  one  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  I  had  no  harm  or  violence  at 
either,  except  pulling  or  pushing  out ;  but 
Thomas  Ralison  being  at  that  in  the  after- 
noon, was  abused  and  beaten,  and  followed 
into  the  field  by  a  parcel  of  young  fellows; 
and  I  was  sorry  that  he  was  so  evilly  treated. 
Next  day  he  and  I  parted,  and  I  took  leave  of 
George  Fox  and  friends  with  him,  and  trave' 
led  on  toward  Lincoln,  taking  a  meeting  by 
the  way;  where  the  Lord  opened  my  mouth 
in  a  living  testimony.  After  this  I  went  to 
Lincoln  that  night,  being  but  a  few  miles;  and 
there  met  with  John  Whitehead,  who  had 
been  exercised  in  a  public  service  in  that  city, 
and  had  met  with  some  acceptance.  I  staid 
but  one  night  in  Lincoln,  being  pressed  in 
spirit  to  travel  forward  toward  Cambridge  and 
Norwich,  though  left  to  travel  alone  and  still 
on  foot.  I  went  to  Cambridge  and  Lincoln 
in  less  than  three  days,  the  days  being  ther 
short,  though  my  feet  were  galled  and  blister 
ed  even  before  I  came  out  of  Yorkshire;  yet 
they  amended  before  I  got  to  Norwich,  and  I 
was  preserved  in  health  all  along;  which  I 
thankfully  esteemed  as  a  great  mercy  from 
God,  being  then  not  eighteen  years  of  agi 

"  At  Cambridge  I  was  received  kindly  by 
Alderman  Blakeling  and  his  wife,  and  by  the 
few  Friends  there.  James  Parnel  met  me  be 
fore  I  went  thence,  and  we  were  comforted 
together,  and  among  those  Friends  when  we 
met.  After  two  or  three  days'  stay,  I  was  stil 
pressed  in  spirit  for  Norwich.  From  Cam 
bvidge,  Thomas  Lightfoot  travelled  with  me; 
and  we  got  to  about  three  miles  from  Thet- 
ford  in  Norfolk,  the  first  night,  being  showery 
weather;  but  it  was  something  difficult  to  get 
lodging  for  our  money  at  a  little  village  where 
we  staid,  they  were  so  shy  of  us;  yet  being  at 
a  house  where  they  sold  beer,  we  prevailed 
with  them  to  entertain  us  that  night;  but  the 
room  wherein  we  lodged  was  cold  and  mean, 
and  the  window  so  shattered,  that  the  snow 


to  Wymondham,  where  one  Robert  Constable 
and  his  wife  kindly  received  us ;  being  con- 
vinced a  little  lime  before,  by  our  dear  friend 
Richard  Hubberthorn,  then  prisoner  in  Nor- 
wich castle,  for  bearing  public  testimony  to 
the  truth  at  the  steeple-house  at  Wymondham, 
where  those  called  Independents  met. 

"  We  went  to  Norwich  next  day,  and  I  vi- 
sited Richard  Hubberthorn  in  prison,  where 
we  gladly  embraced  each  other  in  dear  and 
tender  love,  and  were  comforted  together  in 
the  Lord;  there  being  then  a  few  Friends  in 
that  city  convinced  by  his  testimony  and  suffer- 
ing. The  most  serviceable  Friend  Ihen  in  that 
city,  was  Thomas  Symonds,  a  master  weaver, 
who  received  travelling  Friends:  he  was  a  lov- 
ing honest  man,  and  came  to  receive  a  gift  in 
•he  ministry,  and  was  faithful  unto  death.  He 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith,  and  was  partaker 
of  the  promises  which  are  'yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  He  was  exemplary  in  truth, 
and  serviceable  both  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
and  county  of  Norfolk. 

"  Though  I  expected  to  suffer  imprisonment 
in  that  city;  yet  the  Lord  so  ordered  I  had  li- 
berty some  weeks  to  have  divers  meetings  at 
Thomas  Symond's  house,  and  at  Wymond- 
ham, at  one  Roberl  Harvey's,  a  glover,  who 
was  an  honest,  innocent  man,  that  received 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  To  a  meeting  at 
his  house,  came  Captain  John  Lawrence,  who 
being  then  tenderly  affected  with  truth,  was 
desirous  I  should  have  a  meeting  at  his  house 
at  Wramplingham,  which  I  was  glad  of. 

"  To  that  meeting  came  three  priests,  viz 
Jonathan  Clapham,  priest  of  the  town,  and 
other  two  on  purpose  to  oppose.  They  staic" 
in  the  parlour  until  the  meeting  was  settled 
and  peeped  out  to  see  me;  and  because  of  my 
youth,  I  was  contemptible  in  their  eyes 
discourse  with;  and  I  understood  they  slighted 
me  the  more  because  thereof.  However, 
Jonathan  Clapham,  as  one  ambitious  and  more 
regarding  worldly  honour,  than  seeking  that 
honour  which  is  from  above,  undertook  to  op 
pose  and  document  me,  about  our  not  respect- 
ing persons  by  bowing,  &c,  pleading  what 
he  could  for  it;  and  the  Lord  gave  me  suitable 
and  scriptural  replies,  which  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  I  returned  upon  him  and  his  party 
and  laid  open  some  of  their  unscriptural  and 
unwarrantable  practices  ;  and  feeling  the 
Lord's  power  and  counsel  with  me,  I  had  do 
minion  given  me  to  vindicate  the  truth,  to  the 
confounding  of  the  opposers.  After  some 
short  time,  the  said  Jonathan  Clapham,  and 
another  priest  with  him,  (one  Purt,)  withdrew 
but  the  third  priest  staid  until  the  meeting  was 
over;  for  after  the  contest  with  the  other  two 
priests  was  ended,  I  had  a  very  good  and 
blessed  opportunity  io  declare  the  truth,  and 
open  divers  matters  of  weight,  as  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  open  to  me,  and  enlarge  my 
spirit  to  demonstrate;  insomuch  that  at  the 
same  meeting,  most  of  John  Lawrence's  fa- 
mily, with  divers  others,  were  convinced  and 
persuaded  of  the  way  of  truth.  And  the  Lord 
gave  me  great  comfort  and  encouragement  by 
his  divine  assistance  in  his  work  and  service 
that  day;  and  Friends  then  present  were 
greatly  satisfied   therein.      And   those   same 


priest's  contempt  of  me  his  poor  servant,  and 
weak  instrument,  turned  to  the  contempt  and 
disgrace  of  themselves;  so  that  I  had  then  and 
often,  cause  to  ascribe  the  '  glory  and  praise 
to  the  Lord  our  God,'  and  to  declare  in  praise 
to  hirn:  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,  because 
of  thine  enemies;  that  thou  mightest  still  the 
enemy  and  the  avenger.'   Psal.  viii.  2. 

"The  said  John  Lawrence  received  the 
truth,  and  the  Lord's  messengers  in  great  love 
and  tenderness;  and  gave  up  freely  in  obe- 
dience thereunto.  When  he  knew  a  beginning 
in  the  spirit,  he  turned  not  back;  but  did  per- 
severe, and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  in  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth,  both  in  his  person  and  goods. 
His  and  his  family's  turning  to  truth  and 
Friends,  was  a  means  to  induce  and  draw 
many  after  them,  to  Christ  his  light  and  free 
ministry,  that  they  might  know  him  to  be  their 
Minister,  their  High  Priest,  their  Shepherd, 
and  the  Bishop  of  their  souls." 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

I  am  frequently  asked  the  question,  "  How 
is  '  The  Friend'  getting  on  ?"  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  its  literary  success,  as  to  the 
encouragement  it  receives  from  the  Society. 
I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  answer  the  kind 
enquiries  of  the  friends  of  the  journal  rather 
unsatisfactorily,  for  in  my  opinion  it  does  not 
receive  the  degree  of  support  to  which  its 
value  entitles  it.  There  is  no  periodical  pub- 
lication in  America,  except  this,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  and  views  of  the  Society, 
or  from  which  matter  is  excluded  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  its  principles.  It  forms  a 
rich  weekly  miscellany,  the  perusal  of  which, 
in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part valuable  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
to  store  the  mind  with  useful  information,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  and  amuse.  I  know  of  no 
journal  which  Friends  may  so  safely  or  profit- 
ably place  in  the  hands  of  their  young  people, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  which  has  as  strong 
claims  on  their  liberal  patronage.  The  price 
of  it,  moreover,  is  very  low — two  dollars  a 
year  is  less  than  four  cents  a  week,  and  there 
are  few  families  who  could  not  readily  and  ad- 
vantageously devote  this  small  allowance,  for 
procuring  so  large  an  amount  of  intellectual 
food.  The  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
comprises  about  twenty  thousand  families,  and 
if  only  one  in  four  subscribed  for  it,  the  week- 
ly demand  would  be  about  five  thousand, 
whereas  the  subscription  list  has  never  yet 
reached  two  thousand.  This  is  certainly  not 
right — that  the  only  periodical  issued  in  Ame- 
rica, under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
should  meet  with  so  scanty  a  support,  argues 
a  want  of  interest  in  the  concerns  of  our  little 
community,  which  is  not  creditable  to  us, 
and  we  believe  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
religious  body. 

It  would  be  an  unpleasant  reflection  on  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  Fiiends,  blessed  as  they 
are  with  abundant  advantages,  if  a  journal 
devoted  to  their  interests,  conducted  specially 
for  their  improvement  and  benefit,  should  be 
permitted  to  languish  for  want  of  support.  I 
trust  that  every  Friend  who  takes  the  paper, 


will  feel  himself  engaged  to  use  his  influence 
for  extending  its  circulation,  and  that  those 
who  have  the  ability  and  have  not  yet  sub- 
scribed, will  come  forward  and  enter  their 
names.  Where  two  or  three  families  reside 
contiguous,  and  any  one  of  them  may  feel  the 
payment  of  two  dollars  a  year  more  than  is 
convenient  to  them,  by  uniting  their  means 
and  taking  one  paper  among  them,  they  may 
reduce  the  expense  so  as  scarcely  to  feel  it. 
This,  however,  should  not  he  adopted  by  any 
who  are  in  circumstances  to  pay  the  whole 
Subscription.  The  paper  greatly  needs  sup- 
port, its  subscription  list  is  not  large,  and  a 
heavy  burden  both  in  a  literary  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  falls  on  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  conducting  it.  This  is  increased  in 
part  by  the  neglect  of  distant  subscribers  to 
forward  their  subscriptions  regularly  as  they 
become  due,  and  which  embarrasses  the 
finances  of  the  paper,  and  leads  to  great  in- 
convenience. I  trust  this  hint  will  prompt 
those  who  may  be  in  arrears  to  discharge  the 
balances  due  from  them  for  the  paper.     J.  R 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  looking  over  a  new  work  lately  published 
in  London,  containing  a  memoir  of  John 
Adam,  a  missionary  who  died  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Calcutta,  in  1831,  I  met  with  £ 
letter  to  his  sister,  written  in  1822,  when  a 
student  in  Switzerland.  1  enclose  an  extract 
from  the  letter  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend,'' 
and  suppose  the  "  Quaker  minister"  men- 
tioned in  it,  was  our  friend  Thomas  Shillitoe 
Y. 

"  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  I  have  been 
fully  occupied  in  attending  an  old  gentleman, 
a  Quaker  minister,  who  has  spent  eighteen 
months  in  traversing  Holland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  He  addressed 
our  troupeau  last  Sabbath  evening.  Mr.  M. 
and  your  brother  acted  as  interpreters,  for  he 
speaks  nothing  but  English.  It  was  very 
lemn  lo  hear  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel 
delivered  from  the  rnouth  of  this  venerable  old 
man.  I  have  since  accompanied  him  in  his 
visits  to  several  of  the  pastors,  and  have  es- 
teemed his  company  a  great  privilege;  for  you 
are  aware  that  the  Quakers  are  very  spiritual, 
scarcely  suffering  themselves  to  do  any  thing, 
however  trifling,  without  first  seeking  the  di- 
rection of  what  our  friend  emphatically  calls 
the  Great  Power.  Oh  '.  may  I  be  enabled  to 
follow  this  aged  disciple  of  our  Lord,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  walk  and  conversation,  and 
his  constant  looking  for  the  guidance  of  that 
Spiiit,  which  can  alone  'lead  us  into  all 
troth.'  Then  shall  our  lives  be  happy  and 
useful,  when  it  shall  be,  not  so  much  we  that 
live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us." 

INDUSTRY. 

The  late  John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem, 
was  a  worthy  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania,  during  forty  years.  He  pub- 
lished a  history  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
from  which  the  following  anecdote  is  ex- 
tracted. 

"  Seating  myself  once  upon  a  log  by  the 
side  of  an  Indian,  who   was   resting   himself 


THE  FRIEND. 

there,  being  at  that  time  actively  employed  in 
fencing  in  his  cornfield,  I  observed  lo  him, 
that  he  must  be  very  fond  of  working,  as  I 
never  saw  him  idling  away  his  time,  as  is  so 
common  with  the  Indians.  The  answer  he 
returned  made  a  very  great  impression  on  my 
mind.  I  have  remembered  it  ever  since,  and 
I  shall  try  to  relate  it.  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  possible.       • 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  the  fishes  in  the 
water  and  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  on  the 
earth,  have  taught  me  to  work.  By  their  ex- 
ample I  have  been  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  labour  and  industry.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  loitered  about  a  good  deal,  doing  no- 
thing, just  like  the  other  Indians,  who  say, 
that  working  is  for  whiles  and  negroes,  and 
the  Indians  have  been  ordained  for  other  pur- 
poses— to  hunt  the  deer,  and  catch  the  beaver, 
otter,  racoon,  and  such  other  animals.  But 
it  one  day  so  happened,  that  while  hunting,  I 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
having  sat  myself  down  near  the  water's  edge 
to  rest  a  little,  and  casting  my  eye  on  the  wa- 
ter, I  was  forcibly  struck  when  I  observed 
with  what  industry  the  mecehgalingus  (sun 
fish)  heaped  small  stones  together,  to  make 
secure  places  for  their  spawn:  and  all  this  la- 
bour they  did  with  their  mouth  and  body,  with 
out  hands? 

"  Astonished,  as  well  as  diverted,  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  sat  awhile  smoking  and  looking 
when    presently  a  little  bird   not  far  from 
raised  a  song,  which  enticed  me  to  look  that 
way.     While  I  was  trying  to  distinguish  where 
the  songster  was,  and   catch  it  with  my  eye; 
its  male  with  as  much  grass  as  it  could  hold  i 
its   bill,  passed  close  by  me  and  flew   into 
bush,  where  I  perceived  them  together,  busily 
employed  in  building   their  nest,  and    singing 
as   their  work  went  on.     I  saw   the  birds  in 
the  air  and   fishes  in   the  water  working  d 
gently  and   cheerfully,  and   all   this   without 
hands.     I   thought  it  was  strange,  and  I  be 
came  lost  in  wonder.     I  looked  at  myself,  and 
saw  two  long  arms,  provided  with  hands  and 
fingers,  and  with  joints  that  might  be  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure.     I  could,  when  I  pleased 
take  up  any  thing  with    these  hands,  hold  it 
fast,  or  let   it  loose,  and    carry  it  along  with 
me.     When  I  walked,  I  observed,   moreover, 
that  I  had  a  stout  body  capable  of  bearing  fa 
tigue,  and  supported  by  two  stout   legs,  with 
which  I  could  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  descend  at  pleasure  into  the 
valleys. 

"  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  that  a  being  so 
wonderfully  formed  as  I  am,  was  created  to 
live  in  idleness;  while  the  birds  which  have  no 
hands  and  nothing  but  their  little  bills  to  help 
them,  work  with  cheerfulness,  and  without 
being  told  lo  do  so?  Has  then  (he  great 
Creator  of  man,  and  of  all  living  creatures, 
given  me  all  these  limbs  for  no  purpose?  It 
cannot  be.  1  will  try  to  go  to  work.  I  did 
so,  and  went  away  from  the  village  to  a  spot 
of  good  land,  where  I  built  a  cabin,  enclosed 
ground,  sowed  corn,  and  raised  cattle.  Ever 
since  that  time,  I  have  enjoyed  a  good  appe- 
tite and  sound  sleep — while  the  others  spend 
their  nights  in  dancing,  and  are  suffering  with 
hunger,  I  live  in  plenty.     I  keep  horses,  cows, 
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and  fowls.  I  am  happy.  See,  my  friend;  the 
birds  and  fishes  have  brought  me  to  reflection, 
and  taught  me  to  work  !" 

THE    FIG. 

The  fig  was  probably  known  to  the  people 
of  the  east  long  before  they  learned  the  art  of 
ising  wheat,  barley,  &.C.;  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed that  it  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world,  that  the 
banana  does  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  South 
America  at  the  present  time.  It  required 
but  litt!e  cultivation,  and  yet  yielded  a  nutri- 
tious food,  whether  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state. 

As  we  proceed  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  the  world's  history,  we  still  find  the  fig  an 
object  of  general  attention.  If  the  fig-tree 
did  not  blossom,  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  a 
most  grievous  calamity.  The  Athenians  re- 
garded this  fruit  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
they  forbade  its  exportation.  In  the  processions 
of  Rome,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  fig  was 
carried  next  to  the  vine.  Among  the  presents 
which  the  widow  of  Nabal  brought  to  David, 
were  cakes  of  figs.  When  Lycurgus  decreed 
that  the  men  of  Sparta  should  dine  in  a  com- 
mon hall,  each  individual  was  required  to 
contribute  to  the  general  stock,  by  bringing 
flour,  wine,  cheese,  andjigs.  All  this  goes 
to  prove  that  the  fig  contributed  very  largely 
to  human  support.  The  circumstance  that  it 
was  considered  a  peculiar  blessing  of  Heaven 
for  every  man  to  sit  "  under  his  own  fig-tree," 
also  shows  its  importance. 

The  fig  has  no  visible  flower.  The  fruit 
arises  immediately  from  the  joints  of  the  tree, 
in  the  form  of  little  buds,  with  a  perforation 
at  the  end;  but  never  opening  or  showing  any 
thing  like  petals.  As  the  fig  enlarges,  the 
flower  comes  to  maturity  in  its  concealment. 

In  many  eastern  countries  this  fruit  is  sub- 
jected lo  a  singular  process,  called  caprifica- 
tion.  This  is  performed  by  suspending,  by 
threads,  above  the  cultivated  figs,  branches  of 
the  wild  fig,  which  are  full  of  a  certain  kind 
of  insect.  When  the  insect  has  become  wing- 
ed, it  quits  the  wild  figs,  and  penetrates  the 
cultivated  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
eggs;  and  this,  by  puncturing  the  pulp,  and 
causing  a  dispersion  or  circulation  of  the  nu- 
tritious juices,  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
In  France  this  operation  is  imitated,  by  insert- 
ing straws,  dipped  in  olive  oil. 

In  the  most  favourable  climates,  the  fig- 
tree  offers  its  fruit,  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  The  first  ripe  figs,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  are  called  boccore,  and 
come  to  maturity  about  the  end  of  June. 
When  the  boccore  draws  towards  perfection, 
the  karmouse,  or  summer  fig,  begins  to  be  form- 
ed. This  is  the  crop  which  is  dried.  When  the 
karmouse  ripens  in  Syria  and  Barbary,  then 
appears  a  third  crop,  which  often  hangs  and 
ripens  upon  the  tree  after  the  leaves  are  shed. 

The  time  of  gathering  the  summer  figs,  and 
of  drying  and  packing  them  for  the  European 
market,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity. 
The  principal  seat  of  this  commerce  is  Smyr- 
na. Besides  being  a  chief  article  of  susten- 
ance to  the  native  population,  900  tons  are 
sent  annually  from  Turkey  to  Great  Britain. 
Peoples  Mag. 
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SCOTT    OF    AMWELL. 

John  Scott  of  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  was  possessed  of  considerable  at- 
tainments in  classical  literature,  was  a  poet  of 
no  mean  reputation,  and  likewise  was  the  au- 
thor of  various  prose  essays  of  unquestionable 
merit.  Some  of  his  metrical  productions  may 
be  familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  but  the  information  that  he  was  a 
respected  member  of  our  religious  Society 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  them.  His 
works  not  having  heen,  as  we  believe,  ever 
reprinted  in  this  country,  are  of  course  ac- 
cessible to  but  few.  We  place  below  two  se- 
lections from  the  poetical  department,  which, 
both  as  to  subject  and  to  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades them,  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  his 
religious  profession,  and  will  find  an  echo  in 
every  mind  endued  with  true  Christian  feeling. 
The  first  of  them  has  often  been  republished, 
and  has  made  its  way  into,  perhaps,  more 
than  one  collection  of  fugitive  and  selected 
poetry. 


THE    DRUM. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  : 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields, 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms; 
And  when  Ambition's  voice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall,  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  : 
To  me  it  talks  of  ravag'd  plains, 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruir.'d  swains, 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans, 
And  widow's  tears,  and  orphan's  moans; 
And  all  that  Misery's  hand  bestows, 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


PRIVATEERING. 

How  custom  steels  the  human  breast 
To  deeds  that  nature's  thoughts  detest ! 
How  custom  consecrates  to  fame 
What  reason  else  would  give  to  shame '. 
Fair  spring  supplies  the  favouring  gale, 
The  naval  plunderer  spreads  his  sail, 
And  ploughing  wide  the  watery  way, 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  his  prey. 

The  inan  he  never  saw  before, 
The  man  who  him  no  quarrel  bore, 
He  meets,  and  avarice  prompts  the  fight ; 
And  rage  enjoys  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  decks  with  streaming  crimson  dy'd, 
And  wretches  struggling  in  the  tide, 
Or,  'midst  th'  explosion's  horrid  glare, 
Dispers'd  with  quivering  limbs  in  air. 

The  merchant  now  on  foreign  shores 
His  captur'd  wealth  in  vain  deplores  ; 
Quits  his  fair  home,  O  mournful  change  ! 
For  the  dark  prison's  scanty  range  ; 
By  plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed, 
Depends  on  casual  alms  for  bread  ; 
And,  with  a  father's  anguish  torn, 
Sees  his  poor  offspring  left  forlorn. 

And  yet,  such  man's  misjudging  mind, 
For  all  this  injury  to  his  kind, 
The  prosperous  robber's  native  plain 
Shall  bid  him  welcome  home  again  ; 
His  name  the  song  of  every  street, 
His  acts  the  theme  of  all  we  meet, 
And  oft  the  artist's  skill  shall  place 
To  public  view  his  pictur'd  face  ! 


If  glory  thus  be  earn'd,  for  me 
My  object  glory  ne'er  shall  be  ; 
No,  first  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale 
Bo  mine  to  hear  the  shepherd's  tale  ! 
No,  first  on  Scotia's  bleakest  hill 
Be  mine  the  stubborn  soil  to  till ! 
Remote  from  wealth,  to  dwell  alono, 
And  die,  to  guilty  praise  unknown  ! 


Spirituality  of  the  Gospel. — It  is  most  interesting 
to  observe,  how  directly  and  clearly  Jesus  Christ  al- 
ways insisted  upon  spiritual  obedience  to  the  law 
I  mean  by  this,  obedience  of  the  heart;  and  how 
constantly  he  cut  off,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
all  those  hollow  acts  of  mere  external  conformity, 
which  men  were  continually  substituting  in  its  place. 
And  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting  to  observe 
how  liberal  and  expanded  were  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  outward  acts  by  which  this  heart-felt  compli 
ance  might  be  indicated.  On  the  one  hand,  no  act 
whatever,  and  no  course  of  life,  however  seemingly 
religious,  would  satisfy  him,  if  there  was  evidence 
that  the  secret  feelings  of  the  heart  were  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  action  was  too  trivial  to  be  a 
mark  of  piety,  if  it  only  proceeded  from  the  right 
spirit.  For  example,  here  are  a  priest  and  aLevite, 
devoting  their  lives  to  their  Maker's  service.  Nobody 
doubts  their  eminent  holiness.  How  does  the  Saviour 
judge  ?  Why,  he  leads  them  along  a  road  whe 
man  lies  suffering.  He  watches  to  see  what,  they 
will  do.  They  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Ah,  that 
reveals  the  secret !  A  man  may  devote  his  life  to 
the  eternal  service  of  God,  without  really  loving  him 
at  all;  but  he  cannot  really  love  him,  and  yet  pass 
by,  and  neglect  a  distressed  and  suffering  brother. 
And  so  in  a  thousand  other  cases.  The  beauty,  the 
clearness,  the  delicacy,  and  yet  the  searching,  scru 
tinising  power  of  the  tests  he  applied  to  thereligiou: 
professions  of  those  days,  are  unparalleled.  They 
would  make  sad  work  with  some  of  the  bold,  self- 
sufficient,  hollow-hearted  zeal,  which  exists  in  our 
times. — Abbott. 
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The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New 
England,  held  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
closed  its  session  last  week.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  Friends  in  the  ministry,  from  other 
yearly  meetings,  there  were  in  attendance 
more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  mem- 
bers from  the  remote  branches.  The  men's 
meeting  consisted  of  upwards  of  four  hundred 
persons,  and  the  women's  was  not  quite  so 
large.  The  interesting  subject  of  the  guarded, 
religious,  and  literary  education  of  the  youth, 
claimed  the  close  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  entered  upon  with  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  which  promise  beneficial  results. 
An  appropriate  minute  of  advice  was  directed 
to  the  subordinate  meetings,  as  well  as  several 
queries,  to  be  answered  next  year,  calculated 
to  develope  fully  and  clearly  the  condition  of 
the  Society  generally,  within  the  limits  of  that 
meeting,  as  respects  this  important  concern. 
Feelings  of  brotherly  harmony,  and  concern 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  body,  appeared 
to  prevail  throughout  the  sittings,  under  the 
cementing  influence  of  that  love  which  con- 
stitutes the  church  of  Christ  one  compact 
body.  We  greatly  desire  that  this  precious 
feeling,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
true  peace,  wherein  the -members  of  the  spi- 
ritual family  love  each  other  without  dissimu- 
lation, in  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  may  more 


and  more  obtain  in  every  portion  of  our  small, 
but  favoured,  community.  Our  friend,  John 
Warren,  an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel, 
residing  in  the  state  of  Maine,  obtained  certi- 
ficates of  the  unity  and  approbation  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  for 
making  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

When  we  consider  the  preciousness  of  the 
testimonies  which  Friends,  as  a  people,  are 
called  to  hold  forth  to  the  world,  the  import- 
ant influence  they  have  already  produced 
upon  the  professors  of  Christianity,  the  gra- 
dual advancement  and  ultimate  triumph  to 
which  they  are  destined,  and  the  effect  which 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Society  may  have  in 
hastening  the  happy  day,  when  they  shall  be 
universally  acknowledged,  we  cannot  repress 
the  ardent  desire  that,  through  submission  to  the 
power  and  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (which 
crucifies  to  the  love  and  pursuits  of  the  world, 
and  separates  from  its  corrupt  maxims  and 
customs,  and  from  every  thing  that  would  de- 
file,) we  may  be  prepared  to  hold  up  a  clear 
and  consistent  example  to  all  around  us,  and 
adorn  our  high  and  holy  profession  by  a  life  of 
righteousness  and  self-denial,  "  perfecting  ho- 
liness in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

The  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  The  clerks,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  auxiliaries,  will  please  to  call  or 
send  to  the  Depository,  No.  50,  North  Fourth 
street,  for  their  respective  proportions. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch 
street. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  to  the  apothecary 
business.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  this  journal. 

Wanted,  an  apprentice  to  the  boot  and  shoe- 
making  business, — apply  at  this  office. 

Erratum. 
In  the  Review  of  Fairholme's  "Geology  of  Scrip. 
ture,"  first  page  of  our  last  number,  third   column, 
16th  line  from  top,  for  "never,"  read  "  ever." 

Agent  appointed. 
David  Mote,  West  Milton,  Miami  county,  Inda. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  fifth  day,  the  5lh  inst.,  William  F.  Miller, 
of  Salem,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Newbold,  of  the  former  place. 


The  following  notice,  it  appears,  was  forwarded 
some  time  ago,  but  by  some  means  escaped  atten- 
tion. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Now  London  township, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the3lst  of  third  month  last, 

the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  Spencer, 

nuch  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  an  elder  of  New  Garden  monthly  meeting. 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  294.) 

We  shall  trace  our  agreeable  young  travel 
ler  a  little  further  in  his  excursion  from  Edin. 
burgh  among  the  lake  scenery  of  Scotland, 
in  progress  through  which  we  left  him  ;  first 
premising,  that  we  select  the  parts  which 
strike  us  most,  omitting  dates  altogether,  and 
consequently  producing  an  occasional  abrupt 
ness,  and  want  of  coherence. 

"Whilst  waiting  for  the  steamboat,  I  as 
cended  the  high  grounds,  by  Ben  Lomond 
pushing  my  way  over  heather  and  amongst 
high  fern — scaling  crags  and  fording  torrents 
— now  breaking  through  thickets — now  hang- 
ing like  its  ivy  over  the  brow  of  some  preci- 
pice, I  was  continually  rewarded  by  the  new 
and  diversified  scenes  presented  from  the  va- 
rious points  gained  by  my  labour.  I  saw  now 
the  waterfall  bursting  from  the  grasp  of  gi- 
gantic rocks,  leaping  into  fearful  chasms, 
flinging  up  the  foam  in  mad  triumph,  till  with 
subdued  and  dignified  indignation,  it  met  the 
waters  of  Loch  Lomond.  Now  I  obtained  a 
view  of  the  dark  and  stern  Ben  Lomond, 
mantled  with  black  clouds,  with  the  waters 
of  the  loch  beating  heavily  round  its  sullen 
base — now  of  the  widening  expanse  of  the 
lake,  with  its  frowning  barrier,  the  formida- 
ble Ben  Duchray,  Ben  Voirlich,  and  Ben 
Arthur. 

"  As  I  descended  the  hill,  the  steamboat 
with  its  curling  smoke  and  foaming  wake  was 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  approaching  Invers- 
naid.  As  it  drew  near,  t  put  off  in  a  boat 
ind  was  taken  on  board.  We  sailed  up  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  by  M'Gregor's  cave, 
:juite  a  rude  and  common  one,  and  then  re- 
versing the  course,  we  sailed  the  whole 
length  of  the  lake,  from  Ardvoirlich  in  the 
[lorth,  to  Balloch,  its  southern  extremity. 
The  scenery  of  this  loch  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  North  river.  On  the  way 
down,  we  passed  the  formidable  rock  of  the 
bold  outlaw,  and  in  the  southern  part  steer- 
ed a  circuitous  course  amongst  the  beautiful 
islands  which  seem  to  float  upon  its  surface. 
A.t  Balloch  we  took  the  coach  and  rode  to 


Dunbarton,  five  miles,  where  we  arrived  just 
at  dark.  It  was  too  late  to  see  the  ancient 
and  famed  castle.  As  1  was  musing  on  its 
dark  and  eventful  history,  I  was  startled  by 
the  heavy  tolling  of  a  bell,  just  suited  to  my 
conceptions  of  an  alarm  bell — by  the  distant 
murmurs  of  a  crowd,  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  cannon's 
thunder,  and  increasing  sounds  of  tumult.  I 
sprang  up,  expecting  it  was  some  tumult 
amongst  the  reformers.  I  was  mistaken  ;  the 
bell  indicated  some  stir  connected  with  th< 
corn  market ;  the  cannon  and  shouting 
were  but  the  civic  expressions  of  numerous 
carpenters  and  labourers  after  a  famous 
launch. 

"  As  the  boat  was  to  leave  Dunbarton  at 
half  past  seven  for  Glasgow,  I  rose  in  the 
morning  at  five,  that  I  might  have  a  view  of 
the  ancient  and  storied  citadel.  It  was  rain- 
ing very  hard  ;  however,  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  deterred  from  my  visit,  so,  under 
shelter  of  coat  and  umbrella,  started  off  to 
view  it  with  the  earliest  light.  When  I  ar- 
rived, the  outer  gates  were  closed,  but  the 
sentinel,  greedy  for  a  fee,  immediately  called 
the  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  permitted  him 
to  open  them.  A  soldier  was  sent  with  me 
to  conduct  me  round  the  castle.  This  place 
owes  little  to  art,  but  much  to  nature.  It  is 
built  upon  two  massive  rocks,  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water.  They  rise  abruptly  to 
an  alarming  height ;  their  bases  connected, 
their  peaks  separated  from  each  other  by  na- 
ture, but  firmly  united  by  art.  Like  the  cas- 
tle of  Stirling,  Dunbarton  has  a  number  of 
courts;  the  walls  of  one  towering  above 
those  of  another,  so  that  when  one  is  taken, 
the  assailants  have  only  secured  a  place  more 
exposed  to  peril,  into  which  the  weapons  of 
the   besieged  could  be  cast  with  surer  and 


with  villages  upon  their  sides,  and  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  extensive  landscape,  seem 
only  a  very  small,  natural,  and  beautiful  pa- 
norama. This  top,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  small  tower  called  Wallace's  watch  tower, 
is  the  last  retreat  to  which  its  defeated  occu- 
pants could  fly.  But  this,  from  its  dizzy  and 
almost  inaccessible  height,  together  with  its 
extensive  under-ground  works,  where  its  pro- 
visions, and  those  soldiers  unnecessary  for 
immediate  duty,  might  find  comfortable  ac- 
commodations, would  afford  refuge  for  a  long 
time  against  any  number  of  assailants.  How- 
ever, coming  from  a  land  of  rocks  as  I  do,  I 
confess  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  its 
grandeur  and  sublimity  arose  more  from  the 
rude  black  battlements  of  nature's  shaping, 
than  from  the  strength,  boldness,  and  tower- 
ing height  of  human  masonry. 

"  Immediately  after  my  visit  to  this  place, 
I  took  the  steamboat  to  Glasgow.  The  pass- 
age was  extremely  windy  and  rainy;  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  at  all  on  deck, 
notwithstanding  the  promptings  of  curiosity, 
which  would  have  induced  me  to  do  so,  had 
it  been  in  the  least  practicable. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Glasgow,  I  started  off 
to  find  a  hotel,  or,  if  I  could,  private  lodg- 
ings ;  which,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  a  person 
should  take,  even  if  he  intends  to  remain  but 
hree  or  four  days.  These  I  procured  after 
some  trouble,  for  about  six  shillings  per 
week,  at  the  house  of  an  intelligent,  kind, 
and  pious  man. 

"Glasgow  contains  some  very  tasteful  and 
legant  buildings,  both  private  and  public 
difices,  and  though  well  laid  out,  falls  very 
far  short  of  Edinburgh,  in  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  rich.  The  university  is  a  very  large 
building,  with  two  entrances.  Its  style  is 
quite  ancient,  its  ornaments  the    taste  of  a 


deadlier  effect.     The  ascent  in  one  place  is  I  time  long  departed.     It  has  one  or  two  in 


through  the  sundered  rock,  up  a  very  steep 
flight  of  narrow  steps.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  this  ever  could  be  taken,  for  be- 
ing open  on  the  top,  a  shower  of  missiles 
could  be  kept  up  on  those  beneath,  whilst  the 
dizzy  height  would  almost  render  it  impossi- 
with  any  effect,  to  hurl  them  back. 
Above,  what  may  be  considered  the  main 
Dart  of  the  castie,  the  rocky  peak,  accessi- 
jle  only  by  a  narrow  circular  flight  of  stone 
steps,  lifts  its  bold  black  brow.  Up  this,  a 
weary  way,  I  wound,  though  compelled  to 
cling  to  the  iron  railing  with  both  hands,  as 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  at  times  almost  swept  me 
from  my  feet.  The  view  from  the  top  is  a 
very  extensive  one,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
ky,  not  favourable  when  I  was  there.  Be- 
leath,  every  thing  diminishes  into  insignifi- 
cance ;  vessels  on  the  Clyde,  factories,  hills 


court-yards,  connected  together  by  arcl: 
gates."  The  buildings  fronting  on  these,  ap- 
pear to  be  appropriated  partly  to  lecture- 
rooms,  partly  for  the  residences  of  professors, 
tutors,  sanitors,  &c.  In  these  courts  you 
will  meet  the  students  in  their  fantastical  red 
gowns  at  all  hours,  nearly.  Those  whom  I 
saw  were  chiefly  lads  of  about  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen years  of  age  only,  the  older  classes 
not  having  yet  arrived. 

"  Connected  with  the  university,  is  the  ce- 
lebrated Hunterian  museum.  At  this  place, 
I  passed  two  hours  with  great  pleasure.  The 
collection  is  an  admirable  one.  The  arrange- 
ment is  very  scientific.  The  animals  are  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very 
fine  effect.  The  ornithological  department 
is  excellent,  as  far  as  it  extends.  The  an- 
cient  relics,   and    the   antique   and  modern 
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coins,  are  very  interesting,  from  their  num- 
ber, variety,  and  rareness.  The  collection 
of  barbarian  weapons  is  by  no  means  unin- 
structive.  That  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
human  preparations,  is  extremely  rare  and 
costly.  But  amongst  all  these,  I  found  the 
most  exquisite  delight  in  the  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, where  are  to  be  seen  some  beautiful  and 
most  talented  productions." 

Having  returned  to  Edinburgh,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  additional  passages  relative  to 
that  splendid  city,  and  its  environs. 

"  In  the  morning  visited  Holyrood  abbey 
and  palace.  The  chapel  is  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  building,  black  and  wasted  by  time. 
Parts  of  it  are  seven  hundred  years  old.  The 
walls  and  pillars  of  one  side  of  the  building 
only  remain,  the  roof  and  the  pillars  of  the 
other  having  fallen  down  some  time  since. 
These  crumbling  ruins,  the  heavy  columns 
with  their  wasted  carvings,  Gothic  windows, 
shaded  with  ivy,  the  fallen  cornices  and  orna- 
mental work,  the  black  and  illegible  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  all  conspire  to  give  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  gloom  to  this  once  splendid 
and  royal  chapel.  In  one  corner  was  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scotish  monarchs.  But 
time  had  not  trodden  lighter  on  the  spot.  It 
was  distinguished  by  no  blazonry  ;  not  even 
a  name  or  coronet  marked  the  receptacle  of 
kings  ;  it  was  a  simple  wall  of  stone  rising 
about  four  feet;  it  was  covered  with  crum- 
bling stone.  Its  entrance  was  secured  by  a 
small  wooden  door  with  a  padlock.  Diagonal 
to  this,  stands  Mary's  confessional,  in  which 
is  the  grim  figure  of  Lord  Belhaven,  carved 
in  marble,  over  his  sepulchre  in  the  wall;  all 
the  ceiling  above  this  place  having  fallen,  and 
but  little  light  penetrating  the  contracted  win- 
dows, the  place  is  rendered  gloomy  enough 
for  the  imagination  of  the  most  wild.  From 
the  abbey  I  went  to  the  palace  ;  visited  the 
gallery,  where  in  stiff  robes  and  grim  fea- 
tures, are  some  miserable  paintings  called 
the  Scotish  Kings.  From  this  place  visited 
Mary's  apartments  ;  these  preserve  the  same 
character,  the  same  furniture,  and  tapestry, 
that  they  had  when  the  royal  Mary  occupied 
them.  Mary's  bed,  and  also  that  where 
Charles  slept,  remain  as  in  days  gone  by,  ex- 
cept that  the  silken  coverlets  are  giving  full 
evidence  that  they  are  by  no  means  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  time.  Around  Mary's 
bed  was  an  iron  railing  to  keep  off  vulgar 
hands  from  the  couch  of  royalty.  We  were 
shown  into  the  ante-chamber,  where  her  un- 
fortunate secretary  Rizzio  was  seized  ;  here 
were  the  heavy  armour  and  boots  of  Darnley, 
a  fine  painting  on  marble  of  the  holy  Virgin, 
and  an  interesting  head  of  Darnley.  We 
were  then  shown  the  secret  staircase  hidden 
by  tapestry,  up  which  the  ruffians  came  with 
their  deadly  intent ;  and  also  the  place 
where  they  dragged  their  victim  and  perform- 
ed the  atrocious  act.  The  old  lady  endea- 
veavoured  to  point  out  the  blood  which  some 
think  still  stains  the  spot. 

"  Visited  the  castle.  More  impressed  by 
its  situation,  strength,  extent,  and  grandeur 
than  by  any  which  I  have  yet  seen.  It  ap- 
pears almost  impregnable  against  any  force, 
even  with  the  heaviest  battery — how  much 


more  so,  against  the  assaults  of  simpler  and 
less  efficacious  engines  of  war.  *  *  Having 
wandered  for  an  hour  or  two  over  all  parts  of  its 
heavy  ramparts,  I  at  length  visited  the  crown 
room,  where  the  splendid  regalia  of  Scotland 
are  deposited.  Here  was  a  splendid  chain  of 
gold  glittering  with  gems  and  connected  with 
two  orders  of  honour,  that  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew,  both  extremely  splendid.  St. 
George  was  a  golden  knight  on  a  golden 
charger  trampling  on  and  contending  with  the 
dragon,  the  whole  so  besprinkled  with  dia- 
monds as  to  flash  like  sunlight  on  the  eye. 
With  these  lay  the  splendid  jewelled  ring  of 
Charles.  The  mace,  sword,  and  sceptre  of 
Scotland  were  laid  around  the  velvet  cushion 
where  the  ancient  and  jewelled  crown  of 
Scotland  reposed.  This,  though  made  in 
1314,  is  in  admirable  preservation  ;  I  doubt 
in  fact  whether  any  thing  but  the  gold  and 
pearls  and  various  jewels  are  so  ancient ;  1 
am  sure  the  ermine  cannot  be  so  old.  This 
must  be  extremely  valuable,  as  four  pearls 
alone  which  swim  at  equal  distances  around 
it,  are  estimated  at  two  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  room  was  the  old  oaken  chest  where  they 
were  so  long  concealed — one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years,  I  think — this  room  being 
one  of  those  in  the  castle,  which  could  only 
be  opened  by  a  commission  of  parliament." 

"  Took  a  ramble  with  Mr.  B.  in  the  mea- 
dows, as  they  are  called,  between  Edinburgh 
and  the  Pentland  hills.  This  is  a  beautiful 
country,  pleasantly  diversified  with  gentle 
slopes  and  lawns,  and  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  villages  or  castellated  houses  embo- 
somed in  trees,  which  appear  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  view  of  Edinburgh  is  particularly 
striking  from  these  meadows  ;  Herriot's  hos- 
pital, and  some  other  noble  edifices  being 
displayed  to  great  advantage." 

Of  Calton  hill  he  remarks, — 

"  This  is,  at  least  by  night,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  scenes  in  Edinburgh.  Slowly  you 
leave  Prince  street,  with  its  brilliant  line  of 
lights,  behind  ;  now  the  Calton  hill,  with  its 
magnificent  school,  and  proud  monuments, 
lifts  itself  up  on  the  one  side — the  stern  pri- 
son frowns  darkly  with  its  high  towers  and 
turrets  on  the  other.  Now  the  Salisbury 
crags  and  Arthur's  seat  stand  abruptly  before 
you  on  the  right,  in  black  shade,  while  on  the 
left,  light  after  light  pours  its  melting  mellow 
rays  on  the  gently  curving  terrace.  Beneath, 
between  the  terrace  and  the  hills,  seen  in  the 
dim  gulf  below,  are  roofs  and  steeples,  blaz- 
ing furnaces,  and  lighted  windows.  Afar  off 
on  the  right,  terminated  the  hills.  Leith, 
with  its  splendid  rows  of  lamps,  blazing  in 
regular  beauty,  spreads  off  on  the  distant 
left ;  whilst  the  deep  and  broad  waters  of  the 
Frith,  with  its  solitary  beacon,  expands  in 
front.  The  whole  scene  is  most  striking  and 
picturesque." 

He  visits  a  sessional  school, — 

"  The  system  is  in  part  monitorial.  The 
scholars,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  are 
divided  into  six  or  seven  classes ;  these  form 
in  squares  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other ;  whilst  the  preceptor  is  in  one  class, 
the  monitors  are  drilling  the  others.  *  *  * 
One  little  fellow  especially  excited  my  atten- 


tion. Ha  appeared  to  be  the  oracle  of  the 
school.  He  was  a  blind  boy.  He  was  as 
sensitive  as  the  delicate  sensitive  plant.  The 
questions  proposed  to  him  were  answered 
with  a  propriety  that  really  astonished  me, 
though  I  confess,  that  as  he  seemed  to  quiver 
in  every  limb  from  extreme  nervous  irritabi- 
lity, I  was  filled  also  with  feelings  of  com- 
miseration. His  mind  seemed  like  a  bird 
seen  through  the  wires  of  its  cage,  struggling 
to  get  free." 

"  Mr.  B.  and  myself  decided  to  walk  to 
Craig  Leith  Quarry,  about  two  miles  out  of 
the  city.  The  day  was  delightful,  for  though 
it  is  the  nineteenth  of  January,  there  has  yet 
been  nothing  like  our  winter.  The  grass  is 
still  green,  the  fields  seem  to  be  in  a  cultivat- 
ed state  ;  the  air  is  mild,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates even  the  approach  of  winter  but  the 
leafless  trees.  As  we  left  the  city  behind, 
the  view  gradually  increased  in  expansiveness 
and  beauty,  until  we  arrived  at  the  quarry  ; 
from  this  elevated  spot,  you  command  a  scene 
of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  right  are  the 
famous  Pentland  hills,  with  their  bold  out- 
line sweeping  along  the  horizon.  At  their 
termination,  in  front,  the  fine  squares  of  the 
city  commence,  here  and  there  pointed  by 
some  monumental  furnace-pipe,  or  tapering 
steeple.  A  little  further  on,  the  dark  gray 
castle,  rising  on  its  massy  rock,  emerges  from 
the  line  of  roofs  and  chimneys ;  at  once  the 
ornament  and  defence  of  the  city  of  palaces. 
Beneath,  and  sweeping  around  it,  and  from 
its  side  extending  off  to  the  left,  are  seen 
line  after  line  of  houses  ;  while  the  domes 
and  spires  scattered  over  the  whole,  give  dig- 
nity and  variety  to  the  less  conspicuous  ha- 
bitations of  men.  Further  still  to  the  left, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  ridgy  roofs  around, 
stands  Calton  hill.  Away  to  its  left,  long 
ranges  of  elegant  buildings  stretch  down  to 
the  silver  waters  of  the  Frith  ;  on  this  side 
skirting  a  beautiful  plain  studded  with  trees 
and  fine  houses ;  on  the  other,  drawn  like  a 
silver  cord  around  the  base  of  the  dark  hills 
of  Fife." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Having  myself  been  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  a  narrative,  translated  from  the 
French,  and  recently  published  in  the  New 
York  Observer,  I  have  felt  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  "  The 
Friend;"  apprehending  that  all  who  read  it 
may  be  instructed,  and  that,  on  youthful  minds 
in  particular,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  im- 
pressions favourable  to  religion  and  virtue.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  iri  a  style  somewhat  different 
from  the  general  cast  of  religious  narratives 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar,  partaking, 
in  degree,  of  national  peculiarity,  and  possi- 
bly to  sonie  it  may  seem  to  wear  the  air,  as  it 
certainly  possesses  much  of  the  attraction, 
usually  ascribed  to  a  work  of  fiction;  but  to 
my  mind,  there  is  in  it  so  much  unaffected 
simplicity,  such  unequivocal  traits  of  vital 
piety,  and  withal,  every  mark  of  probability 
as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  detailed,  that 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  essen- 
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tially  a  true  narrative.  The  article  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
insertion  in  two  successive  numbers.      S.  R. 


Translated  for  t 


X.  Y.  Observer  from    i. 


THE    ORPHAN. 

(An  authentic  narrative.) 
TAUT  I. 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight."— Matt.  xi.  25,  26. 

We  were  not  deceived,  dear  orphan,  in  the 
presentiments  which  we  formed  in  the  spring 
of  thy  existence.  Death  came  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days;  it  took  tliee  from  the  midst  of 
us,  as  a  storm  of  wind  takes  off  a  tender 
shrub,  and  thy  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ 
say  with  grief,  while  thinking  of  thy  depart- 
ure: "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass;  the  grass  wi- 
thered and  its  flower  fadeth."  But  why  re- 
grets and  tears  ?  We  may  weep  over  the 
young  or  the  old,  when  they  are  cut  off  from 
the  world  before  they  have  known  Jesus  Christ 
and  made  their  peace  with  God;  for  the  grave 
is  to  them  but  the  entrance  to  that  dreadful 
world  where  the  cross  has  no  more  promises, 
where  sin  has  no  pardon,  and  the  heart  no 
hope.  We  may  weep  for  him  who  procrasti- 
nates the  work  of  his  conversion,  till  at  last 
he  is  surprised  by  that  day  beyond  which  there 
is  no  to-morrow  for  repentance.  But  when 
one  whose  affections  are  placed  on  things 
above,  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
departs  from  among  us,  ought  we  to  indulge 
in  the  same  regrets  and  sadness?  No,  indeed, 
If  we  have  loved  this  soul  with  Christian  love 
we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  and  render  humble 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  that  he  has  shortened  the 
period  of  its  struggles,  brought  it  to  the  end 
of  its  journey,  and  offered  it  the  crown  of 
glory  when  it  has  but  just  entered  on  its  ca 
reer.  Is  it  not  a  new  proof  of  thy  infinite 
compassion,  oh  my  God  !  that  thou  hast  thus 
early  taken  to  thyself  one  whose  ransom  had 
been  paid  by  Christ? 

I  need  not  give  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  narrative.  She 
never,  (after  her  conversion,)  showed  any  de- 
sire for  human  praise.  In  the  last  year  of  her 
life  God  made  her  an  orphan;  she  died  an 
phan  :  let  her  then  be  known  to  our 
simply  as  "  the  Orphan." 

Born  of  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
family,  she  received  what  the  world  calls  a 
good  education.  Skilful  masters  cultivated 
from  her  infancy,  the  happy  natural  gifts  which 
had  been  imparted  to  her.  I  knew  but  little 
of  her  before  the  period  when  she  was  enroll 
ed  on  the  list  of  my  catechumens;  but  since 
then  I  have  followed  her  in  her  religious  de 
velopement  with  constant  solicitude. 

The  orphan  had,  in  connection  with  a  quick 
comprehensive,  and  penetrating  mind  and  a 
retentive  memory,  a  strong  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. She  soon  surpassed  the  other 
catechumens.  Whenever  a  difficult  question 
presented  itself,  I  asked  a  solution  of  her,  and 
she  rarely  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer. 
If  the  degree  of  faith   was  proportioned,  as 


too  many  suppose,  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
acquired  respecting  the  object  of  faith,  the 
orphan  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  pious 
of  Christians.  I  recollect,  particularly,  that 
she  repeated,  in  her  examination  previous  to 
admission  to  the  Holy  Supper,  the  principal 
proofs  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
th  wonderful  accuracy  of  reasoning  and  ex- 
pression. What  a  pious  youth !  would  those 
persons  have  said  who  judge  of  piety  by  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  heart  by  the  head.  But  no, 
she  was  not  pious,  and  I  dwell  on  this  remark 
because  many  fall  into  serious  errors  from  in- 
attention to  it.  Between  the  illumination  of 
the  mind  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  there 
is  a  great  gulf,  and  God  only  can  connect  them. 

n  can  explain  the  gospel  and  implant  in  the 
understanding  its  fundamental  doctrines;  but 
to  incline  the  heart  so  to  receive  them  as  that 
they  shall  be  felt  as  spirit  and  life  in  the  con- 
science, is  a  divine  work.  Faith  is  not  the 
daughter  of  theological  science,  but  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  they  sadly  mistake,  who  esti- 
mate the  piety  of  young  people  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Supper  from  a  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  catechism.  The  an- 
swers at  these  examinations  are  often  merely 
the  work  of  the  memory,  the  tongue  repeat- 
ing well-learnt  phrases,  while  the  heart  wan- 
ders like  the  fool's  eyes  to  the  end  of  the 
earth. 

To  return.  The  orphan,  having  satisfied 
the  established  rules,  approached  the  sacred 
table.  Usually  all  ends  there  with  the  cate- 
chumens; but,  it  was  there,  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  began  with  her.  Thus  far  she  had 
only  entered  into  the  visible  church,  that 
church  where  tares  spring  up,  and  sometimes 
choke  the  good  seed;  but  the  Lord  had  designs 
of  mercy  towards  the  orphan,  and  made  use 
of  the  communion  itself,  of  which  she  had 
partaken  unworthily,  to  introduce  her  into  the 
invisible  church.  She  was  distressed  by  the 
conviction  that  she  had  deceived  the  pastor 
and  the  church,  by  professing  to  believe  what 
she  did  not  believe;  her  conscience  accused 
her  of  falsehood,  and  she  found  no  rest,  til! 
she  had  revealed  to  me,  some  months  after 
the  true  state  of  her  heart.  Allow  me  to  quote 
part  of  a  letter  which  she  wrote  me  on  this 
occasion;  it  is  a  precious  monument  of  frank 
ness,  when  the  situation  of  this  young  girl  i 
remembered,  and  we  seem  to  hear  in  it,  so  to 
speak,  the  first  cry  of  an  awakened  soul. 

"  I  thank  you  much,  sir,  for  all  the  good 
ness  you  have  shown  me;  but  how  little  I  de 
serve  it !  For  after  all  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  fit  me  for  the  communion,  I  have  pa 
taken  unworthily,  and  have  deceived  yoi 
Pardon  me,  I  entreat  you,  and  pray  God  to 
make  me  feel  strongly  the  full  enormity  of  this 
sin,  as  well  as  of  all  the  sins  I  have  commit- 
ted. Oh  !  if  I  should  die,  what  would  be  my 
portion  !  What  torments  should  I  not  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  !  I — who  have  sinned  against 
my  Saviour  in  spite  of  knowledge  and  th< 
proaches  of  conscience,  and  who  have  been 
deaf  to  all  the  tender  appeals  which  God  has 
made  me  hear !  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
losing  my  anxiety  for  my  soul.  Oh,  if  God 
should  abandon  me  entirely,  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ?     Pray  for  me,  I  conjure  you 


and  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  some  ad- 
vice." 

It  required  a  courage  more  than  the  world 
ever  manifests,  to  resolve  on  such  a  confes- 
sion,— to  say  with  groaning  and  tears:  "  I  have 
lied  in  the  face  of  the  church  !"  However 
renowned  the  courage  of  the  warrior,  I  value 
more  highly  the  courage  of  this  girl,  in  brav- 
ing shame  and  contempt,  rather  than  conceal 
n  her  heart  a  secret  lie.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in 
his  least  manifestations,  surpasses  the  most 
heroic  efforts  of  the  natural  man.  I  have  not 
before  me  my  reply  to  the  orphan,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  two  and  a  half  years,  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  remember  it.  But  every  one 
can  easily  imagine  what  I  must  have  answer- 
d.  This  avowal  itself,  I  probably  wrote  her, 
is  the  best  evidence  of  a  sincere  and  true  re- 
pentance. Jesus  Christ  "  came  not  to  save 
the  righteous,  but  sinners,"  and  he  does  not 
turn  away  any  who  come  to  him. 

The  orphan,  however,  remained  long  a 
stranger  to  the  hope  and  peace  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.  She  experienced  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  travail  of  soul  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  new  birth;  for  several  weeks 
she  was  bowed  down  and  almost  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  sins.  Whole  nights  she 
passed  on  her  knees  in  tears  and  supplications. 
No  smile  then  on  the  lips  of  the  young  girl, 
but  a  stern  and  sad  silence  in  the  family;  she 
had  no  voice,  but  to  groan  and  pray.  Her 
Bible  never  left  her;  she  read  it  with  eager- 
ness, in  search  of  the  balm  which  heals  the 
wounds  of  conscience,  the  remedy  which 
assuages  the  grief  of  the  soul;  and  the  dawn 
of  day  saw  her,  seeking  still,  and  prostrate 
before  God. 

This  change,  of  which  few  examples  were 
known  in  the  town  where  she  lived;  this  deep 
feeling  of  anguish  not  understood  in  its  source 
or  in  its  results;  this  love  of  retirement,  these 
continued  prayers,  these  tears,  which  could  not 
be  restrained;  all  produced  a  painful  surprise  in 
the  family  of  the  orphan .  They  thought  her  in- 
fatuated, and  the  world  repeated:  "  She  is  a 
fool!  she  is  a  fool !"  Fool!  yes,  you  are  right; 
hers  is  the  folly  which  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom 
of  men;  she  is  a  fool  in  your  view  who  say:  "I 
am  rich,  I  am  increased  in  goods,  and  I  have 
need  of  nothing,  and  know  not  that  you  arc  poor 
and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked  !"  She  is  a 
fool  in  your  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  such  folly  is  worth  infi- 
nitely more  than  the  wisdom  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers that  ever  lived,  and  the  glory  of  all 
the  conquerors  from  Sesostris  to  Napoleon. 
You  charge  me  perhaps  with  folly  for  writing 
these  last  lines,  and  I  am  not  surprised. 

The  moment  was  come  when  the  orphan, 
after  long  sufferings  of  soul,  was  to  be  born 
again.  A  pious  minister  of  the  gospel  preach- 
ed one  day  in  my  pulpit,  and  took  for  his  text 
the  words  of  Christ:  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest;  take  my  yoke  upen  you,  and  learn 
of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  This  text 
and  the  explanations  accompanying  it  became, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  orphan  taste  the  joys  of  salvation;  she 
seemed  to  hear  for  the  first  time  this  tender 
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invitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie  Lord  opened 
her  heart,  to  understand  it,  as  he  did  the  heart 
of  Lydia,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were 
said  by  Paul.  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  waters, 
but  God  alone  gives  the  increase. 

Need  we  describe  the  orphan  possessing  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  the 
ineffable  and  glorious  joy  of  those  who  are 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  lively 
hope  of  the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
undefined,  and  that  fadeth  not  away?  Having 
told  all  her  griefs,  shall  I  tell  all  her  joys  ? 
Alas  !  human  language  can  better  express  the 
pairs  than  the  joys  of  the  soul;  and  words  fail 
when  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  pure,  peace- 
ful, and  unbounded  happiness,  which  marks 
the  first  season  of  conversion.  All  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lamb  know  this  happiness; 
their  inward  experiences  are  the  same,  how- 
ever diverse  their  worldly  circumstances:  as 
the  face  of  nature  is  the  same  for  all  men, 
great  or  small,  who  view  it  under  the  same 
horizon  and  under  the  light  of  the  same  sun. 
What  then  could  I  teach  Christians?  and  those 
who  are  not  Christians  could  not  comprehend 
me. 

When  the  orphan  was  converted  to  the  Lord 
she  openly  confessed  Jesus  Christ  in  word  and 
action.  Neither  the  strong  opposition  which 
was  manifested  towards  her,  nor  the  fear  of 
men,  nor  their  insults  and  mockeries,  nor  the 
danger  of  losing  her  earthly  prospects,  whic 
were  brilliant  and  happy,  could  prevent  her 
from  being  outwardly,  what  she  was  inwardly, 
a  Christian.  She  knew  how  to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  Christ,  and  to  bear  it  joyfully, — a 
thing  so  rare,  even  among  the  most  faithful 
disciples  of  the  Saviour.  She  did  not  ask 
what  obligations  she  was  under  to  the  world 
to  live  in  accordance  with  it,  but  what  she 
owed  to  the  Lord,  and  how  she  should  testify 
her  love  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  in 
fluence  the  orphan,  by  arraying  before  her 
those  temporal  advantages  which  the  work 
esteem  the  true  and  only  good;  she  had  weigh 
ed  them  in  the  balance  of  eternity,  and  found 
them  wanting.  What  harm  would  the  ridicule 
of  infidels,  the  calumny  of  the  wicked,  do  her 
who  possessed  the  consolations  of  God?  Of 
what  consequence  to  her  were  the  pity,  the 
disdain,  the  hatred  of  the  world? — Yes,  they 
were  of  consequence,  for  she  tasted  the  sweet 
joy  of  loving  those  who  hated  her,  of  blessing 
those  who  injured  her!  She  was  not  anxious 
to  defend  herself  against  calumny;  her  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  never  heard  from  her  lips 
a  word  of  asperity  or  bitterness;  she  excused, 
she  justified  those  of  whom  she  might  too 
justly  have  complained.  "  They  are  better  to 
me  than  I  deserve,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ought 
to  thank  God."  Oh  !  how  admirable  and  su- 
blime is  that  Christian  charity,  "  which  think- 
eth  no  evil,  beareth  all  thinks,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endurethall  things  !" 
And  even  on  their  own  principles,  the  or- 
phan was  wiser  than  the  children  of  the  world; 
for  she  died  young,  and  would  never  have  rea- 
lised the  fair  earthly  prospects  held  up  before 
her.  But  when  the  whole  world  could  do  no- 
thing for  her,  the  Lord  did  not  forsake  her, 
he  caused  her  to  triumph  in  the  hour  of 
death ! 


Before  she  received,  however,  the  grace  to 
die  in  peace  with  the  Lord,  she  was  visited 
with  a  severe  affliction.  The  mother  of  the 
orphan  (if  I  may  be  allowed  this  contradiction 
in  words,  after  the  explanation  I  have  already 
given,)  fell  dangerously  ill.  Had  this  misfor- 
tune afflicted  the  poor  child  while  she  was  still 
burdened  with  the  sense  of  her  sins,  the  dis- 
tress would  have  been  too  great  for  her  to 
bear.  But  here  were  discovered  the  wisdom 
and  merciful  providence  of  God:  He  did  not 
send  the  two  trials  at  once.  He  first  eased 
the  heart  of  the  orphan  by  the  witness  of  his 
Spirit;  speaking  to  her  of  peace  and  love; 
and  then,  when  she  could  endure  the  stroke, 
he  broke  the  sweetest  tie  which  attached  her 
to  life — he  took  away  her  mother.  The  or- 
phan wept  and  prayed.  What  could  she  do 
but  weep  and  pray?  She  again  passed  sleep- 
less nigiits,  not  in  seeking  the  conversion  of 
her  soul,  but  in  praying  the  Lord  to  bless  the 
soul  of  her  mother,  before  calling  her  to  him- 
self. May  these  prayers  of  Christian  and 
filial  piety  have  found  free  access  to  the  throne 
of  mercy!  1  saw  the  orphan  the  day  when 
her  mother  was  buried.  She  was  in  deep 
grief,  but  it  was  a  calm  and  resigned  grief. 
There  are  in  a  converted  soul,  as  in  nature, 
heights  which  the  storms  of  earth  do  not 
reach,  and  which  the  lightning  never  strikes. 

Other  storms,  however,  arise  in  the  soul  of 
the  Christian,  storms  excited  by  our  great 
adversary  and  by  the  remains  of  inward  cor- 
ruption. The  experience  of  most  Christians 
attests  that  terrible  combats  succeed  the  joys 
of  conversion;  God  permits  this,  in  order  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil;  for  these  clouds  which 
veil  our  faith,  these  struggles  which  make  us 
groan,  humble  our  hearts,  and  serve  to  keep 
us  from  spiritual  pride — the  most  culpable  and 
deplorable  kind  of  pride.  The  orphan,  even 
in  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  between 
her  new  birth  and  the  end  of  her  earthly  ca 
reer,  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  contest  of 
the  flesh  against  the  spirit;  and  as  no  language 
of  mine  can  so  well  explain  the  state  of  her 
heart,  I  shall  select  the  following  from  letters 
which  she  wrote  to  her  friends: 

"  The  Lord  is  very  good  to  me,  for  I  do 
not  suffer  much,  (she  was  then  sick,)  and  I  can 
read  without  pain.  He  has  done  for  me  more 
than  for  any  one  else;  and  how  ungrateful  am 
I.  My  life  will  not  perhaps  be  long.  Oh 
pray  the  Lord  to  enlighten  my  soul,  to  give 
me  true  faith;  for  I  feel  that  I  am  feeble,  and 
I  fear,  at  times,  not  being  prepared  to  die 
How  good  is  God  to  me,  to  send  me  so  mild 
a  sickness,  in  which  I  can  think  of  my  soul 
and  of  eternity  !  And  for  so  long  a  time,  he 
has  warned  me  by  the  bad  state  of  my  health 
My  heart  is  at  this  moment  covered  with  dark 
ness,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  Jove  with  which  the 
Saviour  loves  me.  But  if  I  am  so,  it  is  my 
own  fault;  the  reproach  is  all  my  own;  for  the 
Lord  has  called  me  in  so  many  ways  to  him 
self,  and  my  heart  is  continually  turning  from 
him  !  What  I  want,  is  faith.  I  pray  God  to 
make  me  know  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  me 
feel  that  he  has  loved  me.  Ask  my  dear  M 
*  *  to  pray  God  to  change  me  wholly,  to  make 
me  a  true  Christian,  to  save  my  soul,  and  pre 
pare  me  to  die." 


Her  prayers  and  ours  were  heard,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  this  notice. 

Gde  F. 

LONDON    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  noble  institution 
was  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
f  May.  The  attendance  was,  if  possible, 
greater  than  on  any  preceding  occasion.  The 
large  hall  was  totally  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date those  who  sought  admission ;  the  lower 
room  was  then  opened,  and  in  a  rew  minutes 
crowded  to  excess,  and  hundreds  were  obliged 
to  retire.  At  10  o'clock,  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  Esq.  appeared  on  the  platform,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  the  directors,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 

T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  on  taking  the  chair, 
said  that  it  afforded  him  unfeigned  satisfaction 
to  witness  so  large  an  assembly  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  while  he  saw  so  magnificent  a 
meeting,  he  could  not  but  remember  that  at 
former  anniversaries  of  that  society,  they  had 
had  a  gratification  of  which  they  were  now 
deprived.  He  remembered  that  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  urging  the  claims  of  the  ne- 
gro, his  voice  was  drowned  by  acclamations  of 
satisfaction  at  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  [Cheers.]  He  (Mr.  B.)  would 
not  speak  of  his  (Mr.W.)  wit  or  his  eloquence ; 
those  were  but  the  adjuncts  to  a  heart  abound- 
ing in  love  to  man,  and  filled  with  the  grace  of 
God.  How  heartily  did  he  (Mr.  B.)  respond 
to  that  passage  in  the  prayer  which  they  had 
just  heard,*  thanking  God  for  some  who  had 
left  them,  who  had  loved  them  so  long,  who 
had  laboured  so  abundantly,  who  had  finished 
so  well,  and  who  had  died  so  happy.  He  had 
not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Wilberforce 
at  his  last  short  visit  to  London,  for  an  intima- 
tion was  conveyed  to  him  by  those  who  watched 
over  him  with  unceasing  solicitude,  that  a  con- 
versation with  him,  turning,  as  it  was  sure  to 
do,  upon  the  all-absorbing  question  of  negro 
emancipation,  might  be  too  much  for  his  feeble 
strength.  But  as  he  was  almost  approaching 
the  agonies  of  death,  he  lifted  up  his  emaciated 
hands  and  said,  "  O  that  I  should  have  Jived  to 
see  the  day  in  which  the  country  will  give 
twenty  millions  of  money  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  !"  [Cheers.]  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  showing  the  hand  of  Providence,  that  on 
the  very  night  on  which  they  were  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
passing  the  words,  the  most  important  ever 
used:  "  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the 
persons  who  on  the  said  first  day  of  August, 
1834,  shall  be  holden  in  slavery  within  any 
suchBritish  colony  as  aforesaid,  shall  upon,  and 
from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  1834, 
become,  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
free  and  discharged  of  and  from  afl  manner  of 
slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely  and  for  ever 
manumitted  ;  and  that  the  children  thereafter 
to  be  born  to  any  such  persons,  and  the  off- 
spring of  such  children,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  from  their  birth ;  and  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  slavery  be 
and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished, 
and  declared  unlawful  throughout  the  British 

*  Alluding  to  the  prayer  on  opening  tho  meeting.. 
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colonies,  plantations,  and  possessions  abroad 
About  the  time  these  words  were  carried,  i 
spirit  left  the  world.  The  day  that  saw  the 
termination  of  his  labours  saw  also  the  termi 
nation  of  his  life.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
by  any  one  that  they  gave  the  praise  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  or  to  one  whom  they  must  call 
his  worthy  equal  in  the  cause,  Zachary  Ma 
cauley,  or  to  any  man.  He  knew  the  obliga 
tions  which  they  owed  them,  but  the  voice  of 
the  Christian  people  of  England  was  the  in 
strument  of  victory;  its  Author,  however,  was 
not  of  human  race  [hear,  hear];  but  infinite  in 
power,  and  what  his  mercy  devised,  his  fiat  ef- 
fected. Let  them  take  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  they  would  find  that  the  hand  of 
man  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Let  them 
take  that  most  important  point,  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  lords.  When  the  committee 
was  formed,  it  appeared  as  though  a  death 
blow  was  struck  to  the  cause.  That  committee 
was  constituted  of  avowed  adversaries  of  negro 
emancipation,  and  were  prepared  with  a  host 
of  witnesses  who  had  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  were  ready  to  testify  to  any  thing 
likely  to  lead  to  a  continuance  of  slavery.  The 
idvocates  of  emancipation  had  not  a  single 
witness  ready,  and  yet  witnesses  were  pro- 
vided, and  that  by  the  West  Indians  themselves. 
A.  furious  persecution  had  broken  out  against 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  colonies;  they 
were  not  permitted  to  abide  in  the  land,  but 
ivere  hurried  off"  precisely  at  the  point  of  time 
that  they  were  wanted  here  [applause], and  good 
service  they  did  to  the  cause.  Last  year  the 
\nti-Slavery  Society  wanted  a  brief,  cogent 
aamphlet,  which  would  develope  the  evils  and 
horrors  of  slavery.  At  that  period,  a  poor 
Dook-keeper,  in  one  of  the  plantations  at  Ja- 
maica, was  odious  enough  to  read  the  Bible 
!o,  and  pray  with,  a  number  of  negroes,  and 
rant  about  religion.  [A  laugh.]  He  was  not 
illowed  to  remain,  and  hardly  escaped  with 
bis  life.  He  arrived  in  London,  and  was  about 
;o  proceed  to  the  north,  where  they  might  have 
leard  no  more  respecting  him,  but  Providence 
conducted  him  to  his  [Mr.  B.'s]  house.  He  took 
his  leave  of  him,  and  after  he  had  done  so,  he 
[Mr.  B.]  thought  his  publication  would  be  im- 
portant; he  pursued  him,  induced  him  to  give 
jp  his  design  of  going  home;  at  that  juncture 
the  publication  was  issued,  and  had  a  most 
mportant  effect.  [Cheers.]  The  meeting  of 
the  delegates  was  another  important  crisis.  A 
circular  was  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  ensuing  week  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the 
country  congregated  together.  It  was  natur- 
illy  to  be  expected,  lhat  there  would  be  the 
jreatest  diversity  of  opinion  among  so  large  a 
aody,  but  it  pleased  God  to  put  unity  into  their 
hearts,  and  to  say  to  government  with  one 
foice,  that  slavery  should  no  longer  continue. 
Applause.]  Another  striking  fact  was  the  gift 
af  twenty  millions  of  money.  It  was  surprising, 
that  this  nation,  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress, 
»nd  overburdened  with  taxation,  heard  the 
voice  of  the  bondsman,  and  the  oppressed, 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  the  twenty  millions  for  his  redemption. 
Future  historians  would  pass  lightly  over  the 
achievements  of  warriors  and  the  discoveries 


of  science,  but  would  fix  themselves  on  the 
fact,  that  England  so  willingly  parted  with  its 
money  where  principle  was  concerned.  Tt 
urged  in  many  quarters,  that  the  country  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  twenty  millions,  but 
the  exchequer  had  never  been  so  full,  as  since 
that  act  was  passed.  [Cheers.]  Again,  the 
planters  urged  that  the  public  would  suffer  for 
their  philanthropy,  that  not  an  ounce  of  sugar 
would  they  be  able  to  get;  whereas  he  had 
lad  lately  seen  a  letter  which  stated  that  the 
crops  had  never  been  so  abundant  for  the  last 
thirty  years  as  at  the  present  period.  [Cheers.] 
The  manner  in  which  the  negroes  had  received 
the  boon  was  also  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion. They  had  received  it  just  in  the  precise 
way  in  which  it  was  wished,  humbly,  dutifully, 
thankfully,  and  submissively.  Many  of  th 
prejudices  of  the  masters  had  disappeared,  and 
they  began  to  see  it  possible  that  men  might 
work  as  well  under  the  stimulus  of  hope,  as 
they  had  hitherto  done  under  the  brutal  stimu 
lus  of  fear.  It  gave  him  satisfaction  to  read  a 
resolution  from  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Bermuda 
dated  January  23,  1834: — 

"  Resolved  in  the  honourable  the  house  of 
assembly  yesterday, 

"  That  slavery  be  abolished  within  this  co 
lony,  on  the  1st  day  of  August  next,  and  that 
the  apprenticeship  system,  contemplated  by 
the  said  statute,  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  colony  of  Bermuda  !" 

It  was  a  marvellous  fact,  that  in  the  danger- 
ous period  to  which  he  had  adverted,  not  a 
single  missionary  was  sacrificed,  for  if  there 
had,  not  one  shilling  of  the  twenty  millions 
would  have  been  raised  in  this  country.  He 
knew  the  spirit  which  had  been  at  work,  and 
which  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  actually 
burst  forth.  Mr.  Knibb,  a  missionary,  whose 
life  had  been  nearly  sacrificed,  was  explaining 
to  a  congregation  in  Scotland,  all  the  hard 
ships  he  had  endured,  and  the  cruelties  to 
which  the  negroes  were  subjected.  An  indi- 
vidual exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  use  of  talking 
here  ?  let  us  take  up  arms  and  go  and  fight  for 
them."  [Cheers.]  The  honourable  gentleman 
then  adverted  to  the  confidence  which  the 
friends  of  emancipation  had  cherished  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  their  measures,  which 
he  stated  was  grounded  on  the  fact  recorded 

Holy  Scriptures,  with  regard  to  Elisha  and 
his  servant,  when  the  king  of  Syria  sent  spies 
to  take  them  ;  and  Elisha  prayed  that  his  ser- 
vant's eyes  might  be  opened  to  behold  the 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  them.  He  was 
not  sure  that  any  of  them  felt  sufficiently  the 
mighty  change  which  had  taken  place.  That 
meeting  was  commenced  on  the  15th  May, 
and  it  was  on  the  15th  May,  eleven  years  ago, 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  in  the  house 
of  commons  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion. He  then  ventured  to  say,  that  the  move- 
ment which  was  made  would  end  in  nothing 
than  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  every  co- 
lony of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  result 
had  proved  that  his  expectations  were  not  un 
founded.  [Applause.]  The  honourable  mem 
ber  then  adverted  to  the  exertions  of  Dr 
Philip  on  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  South  Africa 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  their  eman 


cipation  had  been  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  missionary.  On  the  1st  of 
August  next  what  a  change  would  be  effected 
in  one  day !  To-day,  a  man  would  be  a  slave; 
to-morrow,  a  freeman;  to-day,  a  chattel;  to- 
morrow, a  man;  to-day,  a  slave,  vile  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  vile  in  the  eyes  of  others,  who  must 
bow  and  tremble  and  look  upon  a  fellow-being 
as  a  man  of  a  superior  order;  to-morrow,  his 
equal  ;  to-day,  no  law  but  the  whip  and  the 
will  of  his  master;  to-morrow,  the  whole  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain  pledged  to  defend  the 
smallest  injury.  Between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  that  glorious  transformation 
would  be  made.   [Loud  applause.] 

For  •'  The  Friend." 

In  this  age  of  discoveries,  it  is  no  marvel 
that  the  friends  of  religion  should  endeavour 
to  bring  the  lights  of  science  to  explain  or  to 
support  the  history  of  Holy  Scripture.  Where 
the  object  is  to  sustain  what  to  them  is  the 
dearest  cause  on  earth:  they  should  have  cre- 
dit for  the  goodness  of  the  motive  at  least,  and 
in  detecting  their  mistakes,  motives  and  man- 
ner equally  compatible  with  the  Christian 
spirit,  should  characterise  the  remarks  of  re- 
viewers. So  much  is  written  in  every  form 
that  industry  and  ingenuity  can  invent,  we 
might  be  induced  to  think  that  many  suppose 
religion,  before  their  day,  was  shrouded  in 
deep  obscurity,  but  that  now,  like  any  other 
department  of  science,  it  will  be  much  easier 
learned,  and  better  understood,  than  at  any 
period  since  the  apostle's  days.  Be  it  so — if 
it  does  not  reside  in  the  imagination  more  than 
in  the  heart.  There  are,  however,  very  few 
things  in  the  scriptures  appertaining  to  the 
duty  of  man,  which  require  very  deep  re- 
search to  elucidate.  Many  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  esteemed  a  fool  in  some  things,  has 
had  clear  understanding  of  those  truths,  by 
the  aid  of  that  light  which  shines  in  every  heart 
without  the  help  of  human  learning,  and 
through  its  guidance  has  found  his  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — "  Let  no  man  deceive 
himself.  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to 
be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool 
that  he  may  be  wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten, he  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness. And  again, — the  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain." 

As  a  finish  to  the  geological  discussion 
lately  introduced  into  "The  Friend,"  I  would 
propose  that  a  few  selections  from  Cowper 
should  be  inserted.  A. 

I  sum  up  half  mankind. 
And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half, 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly, 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon. 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more.' 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  discov'rics  new  and  rare, 
"oine  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  little  known;  and  call  the  rant 
An  history;  describe  tho  man,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note ; 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views, 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein, 
Iu  which  obscurity  has  wrapt  them  up, 
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The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design, 

That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 

His  mind  with  meaning  that  he  never  had, 

Or,  having,  kept  conceal'd.     Some  drill  and  bore 

The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 

Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn, 

That  ho  who  made  it,  and  rcveal'd  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 

Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 

Contrive  creation  ;  travel  nature  up 

To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 

And  tell  ns  whence  the  stars  ;  why  some  are  fiVd, 

And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 

Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  light. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 

Involves  the  combatants;  each  claiming  truth. 

And  truth  disclaiming  both.     And  thus  they  spend 

The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp, 

In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 

To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

Is't  not  a  pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  ?  Groat  pity  too, 

That,  having  wielded  th'  elements,  and  built 

A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way, 

They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot  ? 

Ah  !  what  is  life  thus  spent  ?  and  what  are  they 

But  frantic  who  thus  spend  it?  All  for  smoke — 

Eternity  for  bubbles,  proves  at  last 

A  senseless  bargain.     When  I  see  such  games 

Play'd  by  the  creatures  of  a  Pow'r  who  swears 

That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 

To  a  sharp  reck'ning  that  has  liv'd  in  vain; 

And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 

And  prove  it  in  th1  infallible  rosult 

So  hollow  and  so  false— I  feel  my  heart 

Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  iearn'd, 

If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceiv'd. 

Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps 

While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amus'd. 

Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 

From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 

Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  we'.ls, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  ! 

God  never  meant  that  man  should   scale   the 
heav'ns 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.     In  his  works, 
Though  wondrous,  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather,  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind  indeed,  enlighten'd  from  above, 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube, 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
Discover  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth', 
And  dark  in  things  divine.     Full  often,  too, 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  loam 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more; 
From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 
Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 
But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 
Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  reveal 
Truths  undiscorn'd  but  by  that  holy  light, 
Then  all  is  plain.     Philosophy,  baptis'd 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love,  , 

Has  eyes  indeed  ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches  :  piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  pray'r 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage  ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacious.     Such  too  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 
And  fed  on  manna  !  And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  !  for  deep  discernment  prais'd 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  fam'd 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefil'd. 


CIRCULAR. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends  convened  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  6th 
month,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  state  of  education  in  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, the  following  Address  to  the  members  of 
the  preparative  meetings  was  read  and  adopt- 
ed :— 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  religious  education  of  our 
youth  is  increasingly  impressing  the  minds 
of  Friends  in  many  places ;  yet,  from  what 
we  learn,  much  remains  to  be  done,  before 
the  means  of  a  guarded  education  will  be  ex- 
tended so  generally  as  could  be  desired. 

Friends'  children  are  much  exposed  in  at- 
tending the  common  mixed  schools  ;  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  apt  to  be  much  neglected 
n  them,  if  not  disregarded  ;  and  much  of 
the  reading,  both  at  school  and  at  home,  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  that  character  that  will 
promote  a  love  or  taste  for  the  inspired  vo- 
lume. Our  country  is  at  the  present  time, 
abundantly  supplied  with  new  publications 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  persons  who  are 
older.  While  some  of  them  are  valuable, 
others  are  trifling,  if  not  pernicious.  These 
are  too  often  admitted  into  the  families  of 
Friends,  while  there  is  a  lack  of  Bibles,  as 
well  as  of  suitable  improving  books,  more 
icially  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the 
country. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
want  of  a  proper  concern  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents, are  doubtless  the  causes  of  much  ig- 
norance in  relation  to  the  contents  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of 
our  Society,  and  the  valuable  writings  of  our 
worthy  and  honourable  predecessors. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  see  all  our  Friend: 
accommodated  with  good  schools,  but  their 
scattered  situation  is  at  present  a  great  ob 
stacle  in  the  way.  A  tender  and  affectionate 
desire  is  felt  that  parents  may  industriously 
pursue  every  means  within  their  reach  for 
promoting  the  guarded  religious  and  literary 
instruction  of  their  children.  As  they  con 
sider  this  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
life,  and  make  it  their  study  to  improve  the 
minds  of  their  children  by  supplying  them 
with  suitable  books,  and  affording  them  a 
necessary  portion  of  time  for  study,  very  sa 
tisfactory  results  may  be  expected. 

We  are  told  of  instances  where  such  i 
course  has  been  pursued,  the  learners  at  the 
same  time  performing  the  necessary  portion 
of  business,  where  they  have  with  the  occa 
sional  aid  of  a  family  teacher,  and  going  very 
little  to  school,  acquired  a  good  English  <  " 
cation;  and  in  some  instances  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  higher  branches.  It  has 
often  been  found  not  only  beneficial,  but 
economical,  to  give  the  eldest  of  several 
children  the  advantages  of  a  good  school,  so 
as  to  qualify  him  or  her  to  instruct  the 
younger. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  teaching 
children  to  read,  no  book  has  probably  been 
the  means  of  more  rapid  improvement  than 

Ithe  Bible.  It  has  been  common  for  young 
persons  by  merely  attending  school  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  where  no  other  books 


were  used,  to  acquire  sufficient  learning  to 
render  them  well  qualified  business  men,  and 
respectable  citizens.  Such,  however,  must 
have  used  great  industry  at  home. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  learn,  that  Friends 
in  various  parts  have  been  religiously  engag- 
ed to  institute  schools  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  in  some  places  those 
of  adult  age  participate  in  the  exercise. 
These  schools  are  more  especially  valuable 
in  places  where  there  is  only  one  meeting  on 
that  day.  They  are  held  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  committees  consisting  of  both 
men  and  women  Friends,  and  are  conducted 
variously  according  to  circumstances.  Some 
are  held  weekly,  others  monthly,  some  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  others  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  are  numerously  attended,  while 
others  are  small :  they  have  been  known  to 
be  kept  up  with  only  three  pupils. 

The  holding  of  schools  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  families,  is  no  new  thing.  Chil- 
dren and  domestics  have  long  ago  received 
lasting  benefits  from  the  practice.  Meeting 
together  for  examination  and  exercise  stimu- 
lates the  learners,  and  advances  their  im- 
provement, and  as  this  method  of  instruction 
may  be  carried  immediately  into  operation, 
we  affectionately  invite  the  attention  of 
Friends  generally,  to  the  formation  of  these 
schools.     In  order  to  which  we  propose, 

1st.  That  within  the  limits  of  each  prepa- 
rative meeting,  a  committee  of  men  and  wo- 
men Friends  be  appointed,  to  commence  and 
superintend  a  school  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion, and  that  suitable  persons  be  employed 
as  teachers.  They  should  often  confer  toge- 
ther, and  pursue  such  courses  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  design  of  the  school, 
visiting  the  families  where  necessary,  and  in- 
viting in  not  only  our  own  members,  but  as 
far  as  they  may  think  advisable,  other  young 
persons  who  attend  our  meetings,  more  es- 
pecially the  descendants  of  Friends.  Some 
of  the  committees  should  attend  each  school, 
which  will  be  found  to  increase  in  interest 
and  usefulness,  if  parents  and  pious  friends 
encourage  the  concern  by  often  meeting  with, 
and  kindly  noticing,  the  young  people. 

The  committee  should  see  that  the  scholars 
are  provided  with  the  necessary  scripture 
questions,  and  should  there  be  any  who  may 
not  have  the  means  of  supplying  themselves, 
it  is  hoped  that  their  friends  will  furnish 
them. 

2.  It  would  be  an  important  means  of  im- 
proving the  scholars  to  have  a  small  library, 
consisting  of  miscellaneous  reading,  adapted 
to  their  capacities,  attached  to  each  school. 
A  dozen  small  volumes  well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  may  be  had  for  three  dollars.  Any 
school  forwarding  a  larger  amount,  may  have 
a  larger  number  of  books,  or  some  of  a  larger 
size.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  yearly  addi- 
tion of  books  be  made  to  every  such  library. 
A  number  of  Friends  in  this  city  have  con- 
sented to  select  such  books  as  they  may  judge 
the  best  adapted,  and  Mahlpn  Day  will  act  as 
treasurer  and  agent  of  this  association.  The 
committees  should  collect  contributions,  and 
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forward  the  money  to  the  agent,  who  will 
send  the  books.  But  should  any  association 
not  be  in  circumstances  to  raise  the  money, 
they  are  invited  to  forward  a  statement  of 
their  case  to  the  treasurer,  who  will  furnish 
the  books  as  far  as  his  funds  admit,  and  his 
advisers  approve. 

3.  The  pupils  are  to  commit  to  memory, 
answers  to  such  a  number  of  scripture  ques- 
tions, as  may  be  recommended  by  the  mana- 
gers. A  few  chapters  may  be  named  to  them 
to  peruse  at  their  homes,  in  which  they  are 
to  be  examined  at  the  school.  A  portion  of 
scripture  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  committee, 
or  other  Friend,  followed  by  a  becoming 
pause,  either  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the 
school 

4.  The  school  committees  are  requested  to 
forward  to  the  agent  at  the  time  of,  or  pre 
vious  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York,  ; 
statement  of  the  number  of  scholars,  toge 
ther  with  such  other  information  or  observa 
tions,  as  may  be  interesting  and  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time,  their  orders  for  books. 

5.  It  would  be  desirable  that  funds  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to 
enable  him  to  supply  books  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  where  our  Friends  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  them.  We  therefore  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
mote this  labour  of  love. 

Signed  by  the  request,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  by 

Joseph  Tallcot,  Sarah  Hawxhurst 

William  Waring,  Sarah  Waring, 

John  Griscom,  Hannah  Eddy. 

Managers 


Joseph  Tallcot, 
Thomas  Cock, 
Mahlon  Day, 
Daniel  Cooledge, 
Stephen  Wood, 
William  Wood, 
Goold  Brown, 
Richard  Wood, 
Henry  Wood, 
David  Sands, 


Sarah  C.  Hawxhurst, 
Eunice  Mitchell, 
Sarah  Waring, 
Elizabeth  Underbill, 
Lydia  Dean, 
Mary  W.  Seymour, 
Hannah  S.  Murray, 
Mary  F.  Lawrence, 
Lucy  H.  Eddy, 
Eliza.  Woodward,  Jr 
Mahlon  Day, 
Treasurer  and  Agent. 
Stephen  Wood, 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Clerk. 
This  committee  have  the  power  of  filling 
vacancies,  calling  meetings,  and   collecting 
funds. 

Note. — As  our  friend  Joseph  Tallcot  is  publishing 
a  periodical  tract,  designated  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  families,  a  work  which  he  intends  to  conduct  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  Friends,  this  commit- 
tee think  proper  to  recommend  the  same. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Religion  has  always  been  an  inward  work. 

Much  advantage  arises  from  recurring  to  the 
feelings  and  scruples  with  which  the  mind  was 
invested,  during  the  first  operations  of  divine 
grace  for  its  redemption.  The  remembrance 
of  the  darkness  into  which  we  were  plunged, 
the  impossibility  of  releasing  ourselves  from 
the  thraldom  of  sin,  tends  to  banish  self-con- 
fidence and  inspire  with  gratitude  for  the  un- 
speakable mercy  which  delivered  us,  and  with 


warmest  solicitude  that  the  Holy  Spirit  migh 
be  constantly  granted  for  our  preservation  ii 
the  way  everlasting.  It  is  also  well  to  exa- 
mine whether  we  feel  the  same  scruples  re 
speciing  things  which  we  then  saw,  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  were  incompatible  witl. 
the  holiness  and  the  self-denial  which  belong 
to  Christ's  kingdom ;  or  whether  Satan,  through 
his  plausible  suggestions,  has  beguiled  us  from 
that  simplicity  and  unreserved  dedication, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  Christian  path 
— whether  imagining  we  have  arrived  at  some 
attainments,  we  now  deem  those  scrupl 
necessary,  and  indulge,  where  before  we  felt 
restrained.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
things,  and  ever  ready,  when  off  its  guard,  to 
chime  in  with  those  presentations,  which  ac 
cord  with  the  carnal  appetite.  But  whatever 
change  may  arise  in  us,  the  path  to  eternal 
blessedness  does  not  vary.  Strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it;  or,  having  found 
it,  walk  in  it  faithfully  to  the  end.  Obedience 
to  the  divine  law  written  in  the  heart,  always 
remains  indispensable.  The  way  becomes 
easier  in  no  respect  than  as  the  will  is  more 
completely  subjugated  and  the  soul  redeemed 
from  earthly  delights,  its  affections  and  hopes 
centre  in  those  enjoyments  which  flow  from  the 
will  of  God,  the  full  fruition  of  which  is  re 
served  for  another  state  of  being. 

While  we  derive  benefit  from  recurring  to 
the  days  of  tenderness  and  ardent  desire  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  we 
first  knew,  a  review  also  of  the  experience  of 
others,  who  trod  the  same  path  will  be  found 
instructive.  Their  history  proves  that  religion 
is  an  inward,  heart-cleansing  work,  which  does 
not  consist  in  the  most  correct  theory  alone, 
but  brings  the  great  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  into  practice;  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  design  is 
realised  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the  true 
Christian. 

Charles  Marshall,  in  a  brief  narrative  of  his 
early  life  and  Christian  progress,  says,  "  My 
education  and  bringing  up  was  after  the  strict- 
est manner  of  religion;  my  parents  being  such 
as  feared  the  Lord.  I  was  kept  much  from 
the  company  of  other  children,  and  attained 
about  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  of  my  life,  to 
read  the  scriptures  of  truth,  in  which  in  a 
little  time  I  took  delight;  and  in  my  very  ten- 
der years  had  an  abhorrence  to  swearing  and 
lying,  and  such  like  sins.  And  not  only  so,  but 
many  times  I  had  inward  desires  and  breath- 
ings to  know  God;  so  that  about  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  year  of  my  life,  I  not  only  longed 
to  know  the  true  and  living  God,  but  also 
sought  after  him,  and  loved  and  esteemed  so- 
ber honest  people  that  feared  the  Lord;  and 
went  with  my  mother  to  the  Independent  meet- 
ings, in  the  days  of  those  people's  tenderness 
and  sincerity.  Sometimes  I  went  to  the  Bap- 
tist's meeting,  and  in  public  to  hear  those  men 
esteemed  most  zealous  in  their  day.  Among 
those  people,  and  in  those  assemblies,  there 
were  awakenings  inwardly,  through  the  stir- 
rings and  strivings  of  the  gift  of  God;  through 
which  sense  living  pantings  and  breathings 
were  in  many  of  their  souls,  after  the  true 
and  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  a  spi- 


lt- _  But  they  went  out  from  that  into  a  pro- 
fession of  the  saints'  words,  works,  enjoyments, 
and  left  the  pure  principle  of  light,  life,  and 
truth  behind.  How  many  since  the  days  of 
the  Galatians,  who  began  in  the  spirit,  have 
attempted  to  perfect  themselves  by  works  of 
the  flesh  !  They  have  grown  weary  of  the 
restraints  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  that  watch- 
fulness which  is  requisite  to  preserve  in  the 
strait  and  narrow  way.  They  have  found  it 
easier  to  flesh  and  blood,  to  engage  in  out- 
ward performances,  to  which  they  falsely  give 
the  name  of  religion,  than  to  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  leads,  whether  into  suffering, 
mortification  or  reproach,  or  into  those  bap- 
tisms of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  wash  away 
the  corruptions  of  the  heart,  and  prepare  for 
walking  in  newness  of  life.  Not  so  with  the 
sincere  seeker  after  truth;  one  who  is  fervent- 
ly bent  on  heaven  and  heavenly  things — one 
who  is  willing  to  sell  all,  that  he  may  obtain 
the  pearl  of  great  price.  The  mere  husk  will 
not  satisfy  such  an  one  as  this. 

Charles  Marshall  says,  "  As  I  grew  in  years, 
I  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  lifeless 
empty  professions  and  professors,  feeling  the 
burthen  of  the  nature  of  sin,  which  lay  on  my 
soul  and  spirit;  in  the  sense  whereof,  I  became 
like  the  solitary  desert,  and  mourned  like  a 
dove  without  a  mate.  Seeing  I  could  not  find 
the  living  among  the  dead  professions,  I  spent 
much  time  in  retirement  alone  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  by  springs  of  water.  And  in 
these  days  of  retirement,  strong,  great,  and 
many  were  my  cries  unto  the  Lord,  so  that 
sometimes  being  retired  into  places  free  from 
passengers,  to  ease  my  heart,  I  did  cry  aloud, 
because  of  disquielness  of  spirit.  I  had  open- 
ings of  the  miserable  fall  and  inexpressible 
degeneration  of  mankind,  and  the  captivity  and 
bondage  which  my  soul  lay  in.  In  the  sense 
of  which  state,  bondage,  and  thraldom,  I 
cried  out,  '  Oh,  that  my  sou!  might  be  eased 
from  those  heavy  burthens,  and  loads  of  death 
and  darkness,  that  out  of  this  state  of  gross 
Egyptian  darkness,  I  might  be  saved;  and 
from  the  land  of  drought,  a  land  of  anguish, 
a  land  of  horrible  darkness.  Oh,  undeclarable 
fall !  said  my  soul.  Oh,  inexpressible  wall  of 
artition  and  separation!  Oh,  gulfunutter- 
ble !  For  the  fall  and  undone  state  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  was  opened  unto 
me,  beyond  all  words  to  demonstrate.     And 

those  days,  as  I  walked  and  beheld  the  cre- 
ation of  God  Almighty,  every  thing  testified 
against  me.  Heaven  and  earth,  the  day  and 
the  night,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  yea,  the 
water  courses  and  springs  of  the  great  deep, 
keeping  in  their  respective  places;  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  the  field;  the  fish  of  the  sea 
and  fowls  of  the  air,  keeping  their  order,  but 
man  alone,  the  chief  of  the  work  of  God's 
hand,  degenerated.  Then  cried  I  out  bitter- 
ly, '  Man's  state  in  the  fall  is  worse  than  the 
beast  that  perisheth.  For  the  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib,"  but  man, 
n  this  state,  is  ignorant  of  God  his  maker, 
and  become  a  stranger  unto  him,  walking  in 
enmity  and  disobedience,  serving  and  obeying 
the  devil,  who  neither  made  nor  created  any 
thing,  neither  can  preserve  any  living  thing. 
And    from   the    beginning,    his    appearance 
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against  God  hath  been  mere  enmity,   altoge- 
ther evil,  a  destroyer,  and  a  murderer.'  " 

Being  furnished  with  such  an  overwhelming 
view  of  his  lost  condition,  he  says,  "  I  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance 
and  redemption  out  of  this  state."  But  though 
brought  under  great  trouble,  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  his  deliverance.  He  felt  the 
bondage  of  sin,  but  his  mind  was  not  yet  en- 
lightened to  discover  what  it  was  which  gave 
him  a  sense  of  his  situation,  and  could  aione 
break  his  bonds  and  set  the  soul  free.  If  an 
education  in  the  principles  and  outward  ob- 
servances of  religion,  under  the  tenderest  care 
of  a  pious  mother,  was  of  itself  insufficient  to 
bring  this  young  man  out  of  a  fallen  state,  and 
furnish  the  spiritual  consolation  his  soul  longed 
for,  those  principles  and  religious  observances 
could  not  at  any  subsequent  period,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  application  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  was  finally  converted 
and  regenerated,  and  which  can  alone  supply 
all  spiritual  need,  whatever  growth  or  attain- 
ment may  be  reached.  The  earnestness  with 
which  he  sought  after  the  knowledge  of  God, 
is  evident  from  the  account  he  gives  of  their 
devotions.  "  In  those  times,  which  was  about 
the  year  1654,  there  were  many  which  were 
seeking  after  the  Lord  ;  and  there  were  a 
few  of  us,  that  kept  one  day  of  the  week  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  When  this  day  came,  we 
met  together  early  in  the  morning,  not  tast 
ing  any  thing,  and  sat  down  sometimes  in  si- 
lence; and  as  any  found  a  concern  on  their 
spirits,  and  inclination  in  their  hearts,  they 
kneeled  down  and  sought  the  Lord,  so  that 
sometimes,  before  the  day  ended,  twenty  of  us 
might  pray,  men  and  women;  sometimes  chil 
dren  spake  a  few  words  in  prayer  ;  and  we 
were  sometimes  greatly  bowed  and  broken 
before  the  Lord  in  humility  and  tenderness. 
To  one  of  these  meetings,  in  1654,  came  John 
Audland  and  John  Camm.  By  the  powerful 
ministry  of  the  former,  was  I  reached  and 
turned  unto  the  spirit  of  God,  which  had  dis 
covered  my  state  unto  me.  The  testimony  that 
was  borne  by  these  messengers,  was  readily  re 
ceived,  and  then  as  I  kept  to  this  light,  unto 
which  I  was  turned,  I  saw  a  separation  made 
between  light  and  darkness,  the  day  and  the 
night,  the  precious  and  the  vile.  And  as  my 
mind  loved  the  light,  judgment  was  set  up  in 
my  heart,  even  laid  unto  the  line  and  righte- 
ousness to  the  plummet;  so  that  I  was  brought 
i  nto  great  dread,  fear,  and  awe  of  God  eternal, 
and  had  great  esteem  and  regard  to  God's 
messengers,  who  brought  the  acceptable 
tidings  of  life  and  salvation."  S. 


SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

About  one  third  of  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try are  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  of  course  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  school  education. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  four  millions 
of  children  ought  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
schools. 

In  Maine,  the  law  requires  that  the  inhabit 
ants  of  every  town  pay  annually  for  the  sup 
port  of  schools,  a  sum  equal,  at  least,  to  40 
cents  for  every  person   living   in  it.      That 


amounts  to  about  $  1 20,000.     Their  expend 
tures  are  more  than  $  140,000. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  separate  tax  of 
$90,000  is  raised  for  schools,  besides  an  an- 
nual appropriation  from  a  tax  on  bank  stock 
of  $9,000  or  10,000. 

In  Vermont,  more  than  $50,000  are  raised 
for  schools,  from  a  three  per  cent,  tax  on  the 
grand  list,  and  as  much  more  from  district 
taxes,  besides  an  income  of  nearly  $1,000 
from  banks. 

In  Massachusetts  are  nearly  three  thousand 
schools,  supported  by  public  taxes  and  private 
subscriptions.  In  Boston  the  schools  contain 
more  than  12,000  children,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $200,000. 

In  Rhode  Island  are  about  700  schools: 
supported  by  a  legislative  appropriation  of 
$10,000  annually,  by  taxes,  and  by  private 
subscriptions. 

The  Connecticut  school  fund  is  nearly  two 
millions,  but  fails  of  its  desired  object.  Chil- 
dren in  the  state,  85,000  ;  schools  about 
1,500. 

In  New  York,  are  more  than  9,000  schools, 
and  over  500,000  children  taught  in  them. 
School  fund,  $1,700,000:  distributed  annual- 
ly, $100,000,  but  on  the  condition  that  each 
town  raise  by  tax,  or  otherwise,  as  much  as 
they  receive  from  the  fund.  A  wise  prov' 
sion. 

New  Jersey  has  a  fund  of  $245,000,  and  an 
annual  income  of  $22,000. 

In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  last  year,  more 
than  250,000  children,  out  of  400,000,  were 
destitute  of  school  instruction. 

Delaware  has  a  school  fund  of  $70,000. 
Maryland  has  a  school  fund  of  $75,000. 
and  an  income  for  schools  from  the  banks, 
which  is  divided  between  the  several  counties. 
Virginia  has  a  fund  of  $1,233,000,  the  in- 
come divided  among  the  counties  according 
to  the  white  population,  and  appropriated  to 
paying  the  tuition  of  poor  children,  generally 
attending  private  schools. 

North  Carolina  has  a  fund  of  $70,000,  de- 
signed for  common  schools. 

South  Carolina  appropriates  $40,000  an- 
nually to  free  schools. 

Georgia  has  a  fund  of  $500,000,  and  more 
than  700  common  schools. 

Alabama,  and  most  of  all  the  western  and 
southwestern  states,  are  divided  into  town- 
ships, six  miles  square,  and  each  township 
into  sections  one  mile  square,  with  one  sec- 
tion, the  sixteenth,  appropriated  to  education. 
Mississippi  has  a  fund  of  $230,000,  but  it 
is  not  available  until  it  amounts  to  $500,000. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  grants  to  each 
parish,  or  county,  in  that  state,  $2  62£  for 
each  voter,  the  amount  for  any  one  parish 
not  to  exceed  $1,350,  nor  to  fall  short  of 
$800. — $40,000  are  applied  to  educating  the 
poor. 

Tennessee  has  a  school  fund  of  about  half 
a  million,  but  complaints  are  made  that  it  is 
not  well  applied. 

Kentucky  had  a  fund  of  $140,000,  but  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  lost.  A  report  to  the 
legislature  says,  that  not  more  than  one  third 
of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
fifteen  attend  school. 


In  Ohio,  a  eystem  of  free  schools,  similar 
to  that  of  New  England,  is  established  by  law. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  no  legis- 
lative measures  for  the  support  of  schools  have 
been  adopted.  All  the  schools  are  supported 
by  private  tuition.—  Family  Lyceum. 
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It  will  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  the  first  of 
next  month  will  be  a  day  of  deep  interest  to  lens  of 
thousands  of  the  present  generation  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  memorable  in  all  succeeding  times — 
the  day  on  which  tne  great  experiment  ot  the  British 
government,  the  emancipation  of  all  the  negro 
slaves  in  all  hor  colonies,  is  to  go  into  operation. 
Various  will  be  the  feelings  and  anticipations,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  interests,  principles,  motives, 
passions,  by  which  men  are  actuated — in  looking 
forward  to  the  magnificent  event  and  its  proba- 
ble results — some  of  hope  and  enthusiastic  gratula- 
tion — some  of  fearful  apprehension  and  despondency. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  of  the  number  who  believe  it 
safest,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do  good  and  pur- 
sue righteousness,  humbly  confiding  in  the  mercy 
and  all-sufficient  protection  of  a  superintendent  Pro- 
vidence in  respect  to  the  issue  ;  and  fully  persuaded 
that  the  controlling  influence  of  Almighty  power  has 
been  signally  displayed  in  the  origin,  progress,  and 
completion  of  this  sublime  act  of  the  British  nation  ; 
we  thenco  derive  our  hopes  and  expectations,  that 
the  dismal  forebodings  indulged  by  many  will  be  prov- 
ed to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the  measure  will  be 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences  both  to  the 
master  and  to  the  slave.  These  remarks  have  been 
elicited  by  the  perusal  of  a  speech  made  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
which  we  have  inserted  on  another  page.  It  is  co- 
pied from  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting  in  the  New  York  Observer,  abridged  from 
tho  London  Patriot.  The  speaker,  Thomas  Fowcll 
Buxton,  member  of  parliament,  has  long  been,  as 
nust  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  friend 
md  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce,  in  tho  cause  of  abo- 
ition.  The  manner  in  which  ho  avails  himself  of  the 
>ccasion  to  speak  of  that  great  philanthropist,  and 
of  the  triumphant  termination  of  the  cause  so  near 
to  the  hearts  of  boll),  is  pleasing  and  appropriate. 

A  friend  having  placed  in  our  hands  a  copy  of 
tho  printed  circular  of  Friends  in  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  education  and  schools,  we  thought  the  best 
disp^al  of  it  would  be  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  co- 
lumns— see  page  310.  Although,  strictly  speaking, 
limited  in  its  objects  to  the  members  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  yet  Friends  in  other  parts  may  perhaps 
draw  from  it  something  useful  to  themselves.  At 
least  the  evidence  of  lively  zeal  in  a  good  causa 
which  it  furnishes,  is  animating  and  encouraging. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westlown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  Thomas  Stewardson,  Arch 
street. 

Married,  on  fourth  day,  2d  inst.,  at  Friends' meet- 
ing, Orange  street,  James  Canbv,  Jr.,  to  Sidney  E, 
Howell,  daughter  of  Joseph  Howell. 

on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  New 

street,  Bobert  Alsop,  to  Maria  Fell,  both  of  this 


Died,  on  sixth  day,  the  20th  ult.,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Joseph  Sloan,  of  Willingboro',nearBurlington,N  J. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 
A  HISTORY  PIECE. 

The  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  Rome 
was  the  tesult  of  original  disease  in  her  con 
stitution,  of  a  disease  which  necessarih 
strengthened  with  every  accession  to  her  do- 
minions and  her  wealth.  The  proconsuls  and 
the  commanders  in  the  provinces  became  too 
powerful  for  the  senate  at  home,  and  Sylla 
and  Marius,  Pompey  and  Cassar,  were  what 
they  were,  because  the  vices,  the  temptations, 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  time,  called  such 
men  into  action,  and  elevated  them  to  power. 
The  class  must  have  existed  even  if  the  vir- 
tue of  those  eminent  individuals  had  equalled 
their  talents,  and  rendered  them  not  usurpers 
but  patriots.  When  the  ineffectual  struggles 
of  trie  last  of  the  Romans  had  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Augustus,  the  city  of  the  Brutuses, 
the  S^ipios,  the  Catos,  and  the  Gracchi, 
seemed  anxious  only  to  decorate  the  chains 
which  bound  her  to  the  imperial  car,  and  to 
have  lost  not  only  the  possession,  but  the 
memory  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The 
tyrant  sought  to  gratify  the  citizens  by 
magnificent  spectacles — to  substitute,  for  the 
contention  of  politics,  the  excitement  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  gladiatorial  contest — 
and  to  quench  their  love  of  war  in  the 
indulgence  of  unbounded  luxury.  The  im- 
perial city  was  now  the  heart  of  the  most 
extensive  and  powerful  dominion  that  the 
world  had  yet  witnessed.  Seated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Mediterranean  sea — its  islands,  and 
coasts,  and  tributary  waters,  were  all  her  own. 
Africa,  from  the  Gates  of  Hercules  to  Egypt, — 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia, — Europe,  from 
Thrace  to  Spain  and  Britain — were  her  sub- 
jects or  her  tributaries.  Yet  illustrious  as 
Rome  had  now  become  for  literature  and 
arts,  and  powerful  as  were  her  arms,  she  was 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  savage  tribes, 
who  were  awed  but  not  subdued  before  her, 
and  who,  driven  onward  by  irresistible  forces 
from  behind,  watched  every  opportunity  to 
attack  and  encroach,  until  they  finally  burst 
down  upon  the  plains  of  the  south  with  the 
fury  and  suddenness  of  the  hurricane.  The 
light  of  learning  and  civilisation  grew  paler 
and  more  feeble,  as  it  spread  from  the  great 


focus  of  Rome,  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  primeval  forests  that  bounded  on 
all  sides  the  vision. 

Such  was  Rome  beneath  the  first  of  the 
Cassars, — reclining  like  a  glutted  tiger, — a 
false  but  fair  image  of  gentleness  and  tran- 
quillity. The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
for  the  third  time  ; — only  once  since  the  age 
of  Numa,  in  a  period  of  seven  centuries, 
had  she  reposed  from  battle,  and  now  the 
sheathing  of  her  sword  gave  peace  to  the 
world. 

It  was  at  this  critical  and  propitious  mo- 
ment— in  the  midst  of  a  calm  as  deep  and  as 
widely  spread  as  it  was  transitory — that  a  se- 
ries of  events  commenced  that  has  altered  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence, the  extent  of  which,  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  is  but  begin- 
ning to  be  felt. 

In  a  small  but  obscure  province  of  this 
mighty  empire,  there  had  long  dwelt  a  tribe 
of  fierce  and  warlike  character,  who  still  che- 
rished, in  proud  and  solitary  grandeur,  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  power  and  promises 
of  future  glory.  Esteeming  themselves  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  there  prevailed 
among  them  an  expectation  cf  the  appearance 
of  an  extraordinary  personage  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mighty  Deliverer. 

Rumours  even  began  to  circulate  that  the 
time  had  already  come.  Some  shepherds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  village  of  Judea 
declared,  that,  when  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  they  had  been  surrounded  by  a  glorious 
light  from  heaven,  amidst  which  appeared  a 
celestial  being,  who  declared  to  them  that 
the  promised  deliverer  of  their  nation  was 
that  night  born  in  the  city — consecrated  in 
their  affections  as  the  birth-place  of  their  he- 
roic and  royal  bard. 

The  subject  king  of  Judea,  of  whose  tem- 
per a  merciless  jealousy  was  the  great  charac- 
teristic,  knew  of  these  rumours.  He  was  still 
more  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  most  singular 
embassy  at  his  capital.  From  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  Persia  there  came  a  band  of  priests 
and  magi,  bearing  with  them  kingly  presents 
and  offerings,  such  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Divinity;  and  seeking 
where  to  find  him  whose  birth,  they  alleged, 
had  been  announced  to  them  from  the  skies. 
The  tyrant  ascertained,  from  the  priests  of  his 
nation,  that  their  ancient  prophecies  declared 
that  the  promised  Deliverer  was  to  be  born 
in  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  He  therefore  or- 
dered all  the  infants  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
village  to  be  put  to  death,  and  deemed  that 
he  had  thus  secured  his  thione  and  family 
from  the  threatened  danger. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  as  no  immediate  change 


occurred,  the  memory  of  these  portents  had 
almost  faded  away.  A  whole  generation  had 
passed,  when  a  rumour  began  to  spread  of  a 
mighty  prophet  that  was  preaching  and  bap- 
tizing in  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Was  this 
the  Deliverer  of  his  people — the  expected 
prophet — the  long  promised  Messiah  ?  Mul- 
titudes hastened  to  witness,  for  themselves, 
who  and  what  he  was — his  actions  and  his 
preaching.  He  reproved  them  for  their  evil 
conduct;  he  preached  to  them  of  justice,  and 
righteousness,  and  judgment;  and  announced 
that  the  times  were  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  But  when 
questioned  by  the  anxious  multitude  whether 
he  were  (he  Christ,  he  told  them  that  they 
were  to  look  for  another — that  he  was  the 
forerunner — that  his  office  was,  to  make 
straight  in  the  wilderness  a  pathway  for  their 
God.  To  those  who  listened  and  believed 
on  his  doctrine,  he  administered  the  ancient 
Jewish  rite  of  baptism,  by  immersing  them 
in  the  river  Jordan.  There  came  forward 
from  the  crowd,  to  receive  this  rite  at  the 
hand  of  the  Baptist,  a  young  man  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youthful  beauty — a  stianger,  unknown  to  all. 
The  preacher  gazed  at  him,  as  if  a  sudden 
illumination  had  flashed  upon  his  spirit ;  and 
•'  why  comest  thou  to  me  ?"  said  he  ;  "  1  have 
need  to  be  baptised  of  thee."  "Suffer  it  to 
be  so  now,''  was  the  meek  reply  of  the  stran- 
ger:  and  when  he  rose  out  of  the  water  the 
heavens  were  opened,  the  mysterious  and  glo- 
rious dove  was  seen  by  the  astonished  crowd 
to  descend  from  the  skies  upon  his  head, 
while  a  superhuman  voice  was  heard  in  thun- 

Iders  to  say,  '•  This  is  my  beloved  Son." 

The  personage,  thus  announced  by  signs 
and  wonders,  drew  upon  himself,  from  that 
time   forward,  the  gaze  of  all  Judea.     The 

I  most  malicious  scrutiny  could  delect  neither 
vice,  nor  infirmity,  nor  weakness,  nor  passion, 
in  his  character.  He  was  impassive  to  all  the 
ordinary  impulses  attached  to  human  fr;tilty. 
Poor  in  his  circumstances  and  humble  in  his 
station,  he  sought  neither  wealth  nor  dignities; 
yet  all  who  approached  him  owned  the  influ- 
ence of  an  indescribable  grandeur  and  autho- 
rity in  his  manner.  He  rebuked,  with  equal 
severity  and  majesty,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  He  promised  rewards  to 
whoever  obeyed  his  precepts — yet  added  that 
they  were  not  of  this  woild.  Unsparing  in 
his  condemnation  of  vice,  he  surpassed  all 
other  men  in  the  stiictness  of  his  rule  of  vir- 
tue. Yet  the  only  reason  he  ever  conde- 
scended to  give  to  men  for  their  obedience 
to  his  commands,  was.  that  he  had  said  it  ; 
and  there  was  an  authority  in  his  words  that 
all  instinctively  obeyed. 
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Men  saw,  with  fear  and  wonder,  that  these 
lofty  assumptions  were  sustained  by  superna- 
tural power.  Terrible  as  was  his  reproof,  he 
was  "  more  compassionate  than  woman,"  and 
displayed  the  divine  energy  with  which  lie 
was  endued  in  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  hu- 
manity. He  spake  to  the  deaf  ear,  and  it 
heard;  to  the  blind  eye,  and  it  saw ;  to  the 
dead,  and  they  arose.  The  healing  virtue 
went  forth  even  from  out  of  his  garments ; 
for  the  sick  touched  them  and  were  made 
whole.  Inanimate  nature  itself,  and  the  ele- 
ments, were  obedient  to  this  mysterious  be- 
ing. He  frowned  upon  the  barren  fig  tree, 
and  it  withered  before  his  malediction.  He 
walked  at  will  upon  the  treacherous  wave 
he  rebuked  the  raging  tempests,  and  they 
were  hushed.  When  multitudes  followed 
him  into  the  desert,  he  fed  their  thousands 
with  that  which  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
hunger  of  his  own  few  disciples  :  and  when 
some,  in  their  impotent  rage,  attempted  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  he  shrouded  himself  from 
human  sight,  and  passed  amidst  them  unseen 
and  unharmed. 

The  possession  of  these  extraordinary  pow- 
ers justified  the  claims  he  made  to  superhu- 
man rank.  When  all  Judea  and  Galilee  were 
poured  out,  as  it  were,  into  the  desert  to  hear 
and  to  behold  him, — and  the  glorious  hope  of 
all  the  past  was  changing  into  the  conviction 
that  this  was  indeed  the  Messiah — the  Deli- 
verer— the  long  promised  and  oft  foretold, — 
and  when  men  asked  him  who  he  was,  he 
claimed  to  be  no  less  than  the  Son  of  God 
himself.  He  asserted  that  he  had  dwelt  in 
glory  with  the  Almighty  Father,  before  the 
world  was,  and  that  he  would  come  hereafter, 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  When  his  followers  worship- 
ped him,  he  rebuked  them  not :  when  one  of 
his  disciples  addressed  him,  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God,"  he  replied,  with  calm  assurance  of 
right,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
yet  have  believed."'  He  declared  that  all 
who  should  believe  on  him  and  obey  his  com- 
mands should  dwell  forever  in  infinite  bless- 
edness. He  denounced  moreover  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  proud  capital  of 
his  nation,  and  foretold  the  dispersion  and 
desolation  of  his  race. 

Assumptions  so  lofty,  and  language  so  of- 
fensive to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  among 
whom  this  wonderful  personage  appeared 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  rage 
of  many  ;  and  a  party,  consisting  of  the  priests 
and  nobles  of  the  Jews,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  him.  By  appealing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people — by  representing 
this  daring  reformer  as  a  despiser  of  the  in 
stitutions  of  Moses,  and  a  blasphemer  of  thei 
God,  they  added  rapidly  to  their  numbers 
For  a  long  while  they  sought  in  vain  to  take 
him :  for  more  than  four  years  he  walked 
among  them — preaching  in  their  synagogues, 
disputing  with  their  doctors,  rebuking  their 
vices  with  an  authority  more  than  mortal,  and 
doing  mighty  works  and  wonders  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  But  at  length,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  he  yielded  himself  up.  He  was  tried 
before  the  Roman  governor  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and,  although  found  guiltless,  was 


given  up  by  that  imbecile  chief  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  countrymen,  and  put  to  a  shame- 
ful and  lingering  death. 

Thus  it  was  vainly  hoped,  that  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  threatened  to  shake  the  old  to 
its  foundations,  would  be  suppressed  forever. 
What  was  the  fear  and  astonishment  which 
fell  upon  the  beholders,  when  they  saw  that 
the  very  elements  of  nature  felt  the  mortal 
throes  that  overtook  this  suffering  and  unre- 
sisting being;  that  earthquakes  and  darkness 
at  noonday  were  the  signals  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  that  the  veil  which  shrouded  the  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  their  temple  from  human 
gaze  was  torn  in  pieces ;  that  the  graves 
opened  and  yielded  up  their  dead  !  Himself 
the  very  grave  could  not  bind,  for  he  was 
seen,  and  touched,  and  spoken  with,  by  his 
disciples  after  they  had  consigned  him  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  finally  ascended  up  into  hea- 
ven in  glory. 

The  memory  of  these  fearful  events  sunk 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  thousands.  The  cha- 
racter, the  actions,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  mysterious  messenger  were  the 
nexhaustible  themes  of  his  disciples,  and  his 
rame  became  the  standard  around  which  mul 
titudes  in  every  region  of  the  Roman  dominion 
rallied.  Never  before  had  such  powerful  mo- 
tives been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conduct 
of  men.  The  new  faith  made  no  compromise 
with  existing  superstitions.  li  struck  at  all 
religious  opinions  which  time  had  made  ven- 
erable; it  forbade  to  its  disciples  the  pleasures- 
it  rejected  the  learning,  and  abhorred  the  ex- 
ample of  that  luxurious  and  licentious  age; 
held  up  its  professors  as  a  mark  for  philo 
phical  scorn  and  popular  outrage;  it  closed  to 
them  the  avenues  to  public  honour;  and  it 
was  often  the  passport  to  the  most  inhuman 
torments  and  ignominious  death.  Yet  did  it 
triumph  over  all  these  obstacles.  It  made  its 
way  silently,  rapidly,  universally.  To  some  it 
was  commended  by  its  sublime  philosophy,  to 
others  by  its  benignant  virtues,  to  all  by  the 
wonders  and  miracles  which  attested  its  truth, 
and  by  its  healing  balm  upon  the  spirit.  There 
was  a  mysterious  grandeur  in  its  doctrines 
which  the  understanding  could  not  compre 
hend,  till  the  heart  was  softened;  which  was 
felt  as  a  vivid  reality,  and  not  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  reasoning;  which  seemed  in  fact 
like  the  evidence  of  a  now  sense,  incommuni- 
cable but  by  the  gift  of  the  faculty. 

More  than  two  generations  had  elapsed  be- 
fore these  new  opinions — spreading  from  a 
small  province  throughout  the  humbler  ranks 
of  private  life,  attracted  the  notice  and  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  cruel  and  selfish  Romans. 
Yet,  when  they  found  the  temples  of  their 
gods  were  no  longer  frequented;  when  the 
accustomed  sacrifices  ceased  in  great  measure 
to  be  offered,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
force the  laws  against  the  worship  of  foreign 
gods,  and  to  excite  the  popular  firry  already 
ripe  for  persecution.  Ten  several  times — un- 
der the  worst  and  the  best  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors— were  the  wild  beasts  let  loose,  the  torch 
lighted  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  uplifted. 
Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan  and  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Diocletian, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  exterminate  the  new 


optnions.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became 
indeed  the  seed  of  the  church,  its  faith  and  its 
practice  were  purified  by  fire  and  the  sword, 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it 
had  triumphed'over  its  bitterest  enemies,  and 
was  reposing  in  tranquil  prosperity  beneath 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  sceptre. 

Translated  for  the  N.  Y.  Observer  from  the  Archives  du  Cbris- 

THE    ORPHAN. 

{An  authentic  narrative.) 
TART  II. 
"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me  : 
Write  :  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."     Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Your  readers  are  all  acquainted,  either  by 
sad  experience  in  their  own  families,  or  by  in- 
formation from  others,  with  that  protracted 
and  cruel  disease  which  is  now  more  power- 
ful than  at  any  former  period,  and  seems  to 
increase  its  ravages  as  civilisation  multiplies 
the  resources  of  the  healing  art.  This  malady 
is  regarded  as  hereditary  ;  confirming  what  ex- 
perience and  the  Scriptures  reveal,  namely, 
that  the  infirmities  of  parents,  like  their  sin,  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  disease  attacks  especially  the  young,  de- 
lighting to  destroy  life  in  its  flower.  When 
it  has  selected  its  victim,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  who  sends  it  the  angel  of  death,  it  does 
not  leave  him  till  it  has  laid  him  in  the  tomb  ; 
all  human  skill  is  powerless  to  charm  away  or 
suspend  its  blows.  The  usual  effect  of  the 
disease  is  to  increase  the  sensibility,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  is  enfeebled  ;  and  the  soul, 
preserving  to  the  List  its  consciousnpss.  seems 
to  summon  all  its  force  in  a  last  adieu,  and  to 
hold  itself  like  a  traveller  ready  to  depart ! 

Such  is  the  disease  with  which  the  orphan 
was  affected.  The  charity  of  the  world,  mise- 
rable charily  !  commonly  conceals  from  the 
sick  their  danger.  A  smiling  countenance  is 
put  on  to  deceive  ;  lies  are  invented  to  divert 
attention  from  "  the  one  thing  needful,"  the 
salvation  of  the  gospel  ;  the  poor  victims  even 
become  themselves  accomplices  in  this  work  of 
deception,  by  indulging  the  flattering  thought 
that  the  love  of  life  will  secure  them  from 
death,  and  thus  employ  the  last  moments  of 
reason  in  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  folly. 
It  was  not.  so  with  the  Orphan.  She  was  the 
first  to  perceive  that  all  remedies  would  be 
useless  to  heal  a  malady  which  had  already 
carried  off  the  authors  of  her  being.  She  did 
not  turn  away  her  head,  nor  shut  her  eyes,  to 
keep  up  a  momentary  delusion,  but  looked 
steadily  and  without  alarm  at  the  approach  of 
death,  being  wholly  occupied  in  finishing  the 
great  work  which  remained  for  her  to  do  on 
this  side  of  the  tomb. 

I  recollect  that  the  relations  who  thought 
they  must  act  towards  her  as  they  would  to- 
wards a  stranger  to  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel, endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  she 
would  not  yet  die.  The  orphan  smiled,  but 
made  no  reply  ;  fearing  to  make  those  sad 
who  were  alarmed  at  death  as  the  "  king  of 
terrors."  But  when  conversing  with  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  Christ,  she  would  pour  out 
to  them   her  whole  heart,  and  speak  with  a 
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sort  of  rapture  of  her  approaching  end.  Such 
was  the  wonderful  effect  of  hopes  founded  on 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  that  the  dying  orphan, 
instead  of  seeking  consolation  for  herself,  con- 
soled her  friends.  She  employed  the  most 
tender,  affectionate,  and  Christian  language  ; 
exhibiting  heaven  as  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  redeemed  ;  and  anticipating  the  happiness 
she  would  experience  in  seeing  us  again  among 
"  that  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber;"  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  so  sweet, 
her  hope  so  strong,  her  exhortation  so  press- 
ing, that  our  tears  of  regret  and  sorrow  were 
changed  to  tears  of  joy. 

On  being  asked  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
which  she  would  prefer — to  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  or  to  die — she  replied 
that  she  would  prefer  to  die.  And  is  this  sur- 
prising ?  The  orphan  had  long  since  settled 
her  account  with  the  world  ;  she  had  renounced 
the  ties  which  bound  her  to  earth,  without  wait- 
ting  to  have  them  broken  by  the  band  of  death, 
and  the  last  that  was  to  be  sundered,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body,  appeared  to 
her  the  feeblest  of  all.  The  great  secret  of 
knowing  how  to  die,  is  to  die  in  advance,  to 
die  to  the  world,  by  "  setting  the  affections  on 
things  above,  where  Christ  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  To  new  creatures,  who 
are  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God, 
"death  is  a  faithful  friend,  to  deliver  them 
from  their  flesh  sold  to  sin,"  and  introduce 
them  to  the  realities  of  faith,  or,  as  a  father  of 
the  church,  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  says, 
"  death  ends  not  the  life  of  Christians,  it  only 
ends  their  sins." 

However,  God,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as 
our  thoughts,  reserved  a  season  of  darkness 
for  the  orphan,  before  introducing  her  to  the 
glory  of  the  elect.  She  contended  manfully 
against  these  returns  of  hardness  of  heart  and 
unbelief;  humbled  herself  deeply  before  the 
Lord,  read  his  word  day  and  night,  and  prayed 
without  ceasing  the  Father  of  mercies  to  have 
pity  on  her  soul.  What  distressed  her  most, 
was  not  loving  enough, — not  loving  entirely, 
as  she  said, — the  Saviour  who  had  redeemed 
her  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  But  we  per- 
ceive in  these  very  complaints  the  marks  of  a 
living  faith  ;  for  the  soul  of  man  realises  not 
how  little  is  its  love,  until  :t  discovers  the 
greatness  of  Christ's  love  for  the  soul  of  man 
Between  our  faint  love  and  His  ardent  love 
we  see  so  vast  a  difference  that  we  appear  to 
be  completely  cold. 

The  following  words  written  in  haste  by  the 
orphan  in  these  moments  of  internal  conflict 
will  be  read  doubtless  with  interest : 

"  Dear  friend  ;  thank  M ,  for  me  for  all 

the  goodness  which  he  shows  me.  I  think 
that  you  and  he  have  a  better  opinion  of  me 
than  I  deserve  :  for  I  do  not  perceive  in  my 
self  that  spiritual  life,  that  love  for  Christ,  that 
entire  confidence  in  him.  Yet  I  think  I  desire 
to  advance  ;  but  my  efforts  are  so  sluggish !  I 
make  such  sad  falls  !  God  is  good  to  me,  and 
I  am  so  dull  to  perceive  it !  My  heart  is  con- 
tinually far  from  him  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  be 
happy  but  in  him  !" 

Through  these  regrets  of  an  agitated  and 
struggling  soul,  can  we  not  discover  a  lively 


feeling  of  the  infinite  compassion  of  Christ, 
and  a  firm  assurance  that  true  happiness  is  not 
found  but  in  him  1  The  orphan  shows  a  deep 
Christian  experience  in  the  very  letter  in  which 
she  complains  of  having  no  life.  This  is  the 
opposite  of  what  is  exhibited  by  mere  outward 
members  of  the  church,  who  believe  and  pro- 
claim themselves  alive,  while  they  are  dead. 

I  was  called  to  the  orphan  to  administer  to 
her,  in  her  last  days,  the  consolations  of  the 
sacred  ministry.  She  was  in  an  extremely 
feeble  and  suffering  state  ;  and  her  counte- 
nance bore  all  the  marks  of  the  consumption 
in  its  last  stage  ;  but  unlike  most  sick  persons 
who  ask  the  prayers  of  a  pastor,  she  said  not 
a  word  of  her  bodily  sufferings  ;  she  spoke  to 
me  only  of  the  disquiets  and  struggles  of  her 
soul.  I  will  not  relate  the  details  of  our  con- 
versations, because,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
six  months,  I  have  but  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  them.  One  circumstance,  however, 
struck  me,  and  I  recollect  it  perfectly  well. 
The  orphan,  after  some  moments'  conversa- 
tion on  her  spiritual  state,  begged  me  to  read 
to  her  from  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke  the  verses 
following  the  36th  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  evangelist  relates,  in  this  passage,  that  a 
woman  formerly  of  bad  character  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
bedewed  them  with  her  tears ;  that  the  Phari- 
see was  displeased  ;  that  Jesus  defended  the 
woman  by  relating  the  parable  of  the  two 
debtors,  and  that  he  at  last  said  to  the  woman: 
(iThy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace." 
When  I  had  finished  reading  this  portion  of 
the  chapter,  I  asked  the  orphan  if  there  was 
any  thing  which  she  found  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, and  offered  to  explain  it  to  her,  if  I 
could.  Oh  !  she  replied,  I  understand  the 
passage  well ;  but  I  asked  you  to  read  it  to  me 
that  you  might  know  how  to  speak  of  the  love 
of  Jesus.  Speak  to  me  of  his  love  ;  tell  me 
how  he  has  loved  us,  how  he  still  loves  us ! 
Speak  to  me  of  his  infinite  compassion  for 
poor  sinners!  This  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  elevate,  refresh  my  soul  ;  oh  speak  to  me 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  !  I  felt  how  inadequate  I 
was  to  console  the  dying  orphan  with  the  pro 
mises  of  the  gospel,  and  could  only  babble 
some  feeble  words  on  that  love,  the  depth  of 
which  angels  themselves  cannot  fathom. 

Another  circumstance  I  recollect  is,  that  the 
orphan  repeated  to  me  constantly,  at  each  of 
my  pastoral  visits  :  How  good  is  the  Lord  to 
me!  he  is  infinitely  good  !  She  seemed  una 
ble  to  find  expressions  strong  enough  to  paint 
that  goodness  which  penetrated  her  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude.*  While  hearing  her 
lavish  in  her  praises  of  the  goodness  of  God,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  apparent  con 
trast  existing  between  her  language  and  he; 
outward  condition  ;  here  then,  I  said,  in  spite 
of  myself,  behold  a  poor  girl  visited  with  the 
most  painful  trials  ;  who  lost  her  father  in  her 
childhood,  and  more  recently  her  mother,  her 
best  earthly  friend,  who  is  now  herself  a  prey 
to  the  most  excruciating  sufferings,  going 
down  to  the  tomb,  an  orphan,  in  the  fairest 
season  of  life;  and  yet  she  constantly  testifies  to 
the  goodness  of  God!  and  cannot  repeat 
enough  how  good,  how  merciful  the  Lord  is 
to  her  !     A  philosopher,  however  enlightened, 


could  hardly  explain  this  phenomenon,  for  he 
would  look  only  at  the  surface  of  things  ;  but 
the  gospel  makes  it  all  plain.  When  the  or- 
phan compared  the  enormity  of  her  sins  and 
rebellion  against  God  with  the  trials  she  ex- 
perienced, she  found  no  proportion  between 
her  wickedness  and  her  afflictions.  She  also 
considered  that  "  all  things,"  even  the  most 
poignant  afflictions,  "  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God."  She  also  tasted  the 
ineffable  joy  of  salvation  by  Christ.  And 
while  the  world  thought  her  miserable,  she 
enjoyed  a  peace  and  happiness  passing  all  un- 
derstanding. And  when  she  raised  at  last  her 
views  above  perishable  objects,  what  did  she 
discover  ?  a  place  of  rest,  a  crown  of  glory, 
happiness  unbounded  and  eternal. 

But  her  last  hour  had  come.  I  was  called 
towards  night,  and  hasted  to  see  her.  On  ar- 
riving, I  found  her  calm  and  peaceful ;  she 
maintained  all  her  presence  of  mind.  It  was 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  she  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live  ;  she  breathed  with  difficulty  ;  her 
hands  were  already  cold,  and  the  forerunners 
of  death  had  affixed  their  seal  on  her  counte- 
nance. I  did  not  leave  her  till  God  had  re- 
moved her  from  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May  of  last 
year,  a  sad  and  mournful  night.  A  profound 
silence  reigned  around  us.  At  intervals,  I 
knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  orphan's  .bed  with 
other  persons  present,  and  we  prayed  to  our 
heavenly  Father  to  deliver  her  speedily  from 
the  burden  of  her  body.  Prayer  ended,  I  re- 
peated to  the  orphan  some  passages  from  the 
Bible,  particularly  such  as  contained  promises 
of  free  salvation  in  Christ.  "All  who  be- 
lieve," I  sal'd  to  her,  "  are  justified  freely  by 
grace  through  Hie  redemption  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners:  He  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance." These  precious  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  seemed  to  revive  the  dying  girl  ;  a 
sweet  smile  played  on  her  lips  ;  her  eye  spar- 
kled with  a  tranquil  and  pure  joy  ;  all  the 
hopes  of  her  soul  were  revealed  in  lofty  cha- 
racters in  her  countenance  already  obscured 
by  the  shades  of  death,  and  the  orphan  pro- 
nounced every  instant  the  name  of  Jesus,  "  the 
only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved."  I 
repeated  to  her  among  other  passages,  one 
which  produced  a  lively  impression  upon  her; 
it  was  the  declaration  of  the  royal  psalmist  : 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me." 

Thus  passed  several  hours.  But  all  at  once 
the  orphan  appeared  to  recover  new  strength; 
she  raised  her  head,  joined  her  hands,  and  be- 
gan to  pray  with  a  slow  and  solemn  voice. 
We  fell  upon  our  knees. 

Hark !  the  orphan  prays !  her  departing 
hymn,  her  farewell  song  is  a  prayer!  She 
summoned  all  that  remained  of  life  and  voice 
to  bless,  when  leaving  the  world,  the  God  who 
created  her,  the  God  who  saved  her,  the  God 
who  called  her  to  himself!  She  first  expressed 
the  warmest  thanks  ;  she  blessed  the  Lord  for 
having  caused  her  to  hear,  to  understand,  and 
to  receive  the  good  news  of  salvation  ;   she 
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blessed  Jesus  Christ  for  having  condescended 
to  die  for  her  and  redeem  her  vvilh  the  price 
of  his  blood  ;  she  supplicated  him  to  come 
quickly  and  break  the  ties  which  held  her  still 
to  the  world,  and  to  receive  her,  unworthy  as 
she  was,  to  everlasting  habitations. 

She  then  prayed  for  those  she  was  to  1< 
here  below.  She  had  finished  her  work,  but 
her  charity  did  not  Ibrget  that  others  had  still 
a  painful  work  to  accomplish.  She  prayed  for 
a  younger  sister,  who  was  about  to  be  doubly 
an  orphan,  in  losing  her  upon  whom  she  had 
leaned  since  the  loss  of  the  mother,  in  whose 
bosom  they  had  both  been  carried.  The  pros 
peels  of  this  young  sister  caused  her  much 
disquiet,  not  on  account  of  her  worldly  com- 
forts, for  they  were  abundant,  but  on  account 
of  the  welfare  of  her  soul.  She  had  often 
spoken  to  her  of  the  duty  of  repentance  to- 
wards God  and  faith  in  Christ;  had  told  her 
what  the  Saviour  had  done  for  us:  and  this 
good  seed,  she  hoped,  had  not  been  sowed  in 
vain.  But  a  child  of  so  tender  an  age  !  a  child 
having  no  longer  an  arm  to  guide  it  through  a 
crooked  and  thorny  world  !  The  voice  of  the 
orphan  faltered  deeply  during  this  part  of  her 
prayer.  Oh!  may  these  fervent  supplications 
be  blessed  !  May  the  sister  of  the  orphan  re- 
member the  pious  example  which  the  com- 
panion of  her  youth  afforded  her  !  May  she 
imitate  it,  with  the  divine  blessing,  even  to  the 
end  of  her  life  ! 

The  orphan  prayed  for  her  pastor;  she  sup- 
plicated the  Most  High  to  load  him  with  all 
spiritual  blessings,  and  to  multiply  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  My  God  !  "  the  effectual,  fervent 
prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much!"  Fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  dying  orphan  in  favour  of 
thy  unworthy  servant:  fulfil  tliem,  O  my  God! 
for  the  love  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name ! 

She  then  prayed  for  her  relations,  for  the 
converted  persons  of  the  flock,  and  especially 
for  the  pious  and  respectable  woman  who  had 
attended  her  during  her  sickness.  She  prayed 
for  all,  and  for  all  things  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  while  raising  her  fervent 
supplications  to  the  throne  of  God,  an  obsta- 
cle interrupted  her.  Her  tongue,  half  cold 
in  death,  refused  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
prayer,  her  lips  closed,  letting  only  broken 
sounds  escape.  She  perceived  it,  and  col- 
lecting the  little  strength  she  had  left,  "Lord! 
Lord  !"  she  cried,  "  loose  my  tongue,  open 
my  lips,  that  I  may  testify  to  thy  Gospel,  to 
thy  love  !  that  I  may  pray  till  I  die  !" 

Sublime  language,  which  caused  a  thrill  of 
Christian  joy  to  penetrate  our  souls  !  Oh  !  I 
then  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  die,  if  I  might 
die  like  the  orphan.  I  would  willingly  have 
partaken  of  her  pains,  if  I  could  have  been 
allowed  also  to  share  in  her  joys,  her  triumph, 
her  glory  in  death.  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!" 

We  heard  only  some  confused  words  of  the 
orphan's  prayer.  The  name  of  Christ  was  all 
that  came  distinctly  to  us.  The  prayer  of 
this  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  was  only 
known  to  us  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  a  look 
turned  towards  heaven ;  the  interview  was 
already  begun  between  God  and  one  of  his 
children. 


THE  FRIEND. 

The  orphan  at  last  let  fall  her  hands  and 
ceased  to  pray ;  she  had  ceased  to  live :  the 
orphan  was  no  more.  No,  thou  art  no  more 
upon  the  earth,  Christian  soul !  The  warring 
of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  afflictions,  bodi- 
ly sufferings,  reproaches  of  conscience,  all 
the  evils  which  sin  brings  upon  us,  all  which 
is  vile  and  mortal  in  thee,  have  perished ! 
But  whatever  privileges  redemption  gives  us, 
whatever  is  great  and  noble,  whatever  is  pure 
and  holy,  whatever  fills  the  soul  with  unutter- 
able joy,  reconciliation  with  God,  adoption 
in  Christ,  peace,  love,  communion  with  the 
Father  and  Son, — these,  these  are  not  lost ! 
Thou  layedst  up  thy  treasure  in  heaven, 
"  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal,"  and  thou  hast  found  it  again.  Thou 
shalt  no  more  be  named  orphan  in  the  abode 
where  thou  now  dwellest;  for  thou  hast  en- 
tered into  the  great  family  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven,  and  art  with  Jehovah  thy  Father, 
and  Jesus  Christ  thine  elder  brother.  There, 
clothed  "  with  a  robe  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,"  and  holding  "  palms  in  thy 
hand,"  thou  shalt  repose  for  ever  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Lord. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  orphan  were 
conveyed,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1833,  to  her 
last  home.  In  pronouncing  the  funeral  dis- 
course previous  to  her  burial,  I  could  only 
use  expressions  of  joy  and  triumph.  All  that 
sad  array  of  mourning  with  which  death  is 
accompanied,  was  lost  in  view  of  her  glorious 
end,  so  full  of  blessing  and  testifying  so  loud- 
ly the  faithfulness  of  God. 

Some  days  after,  on  an  anniversary  festival, 
when  the  multitude  were  intoxicated  with 
vain  pleasures,  I  went  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  orphan.  The  flowers,  planted  by  the 
hand  of  Christian  friendship,  enabled  me  to 
recognise  it.  I  knew  that  this  tomb  contained 
nothing  but  dust ;  and  yet,  when  I  approached, 
the  strong  recollections  of  her  Christian  life 
penetrated  me  with  a  feeling  of  respect  which 
the  most  magnificent  mausoleums  of  human 
pride  could  not  have  inspired.  With  my 
head  uncovered,  1  bent  before  the  tomb  of 
the  orphan,  and  a  voice  within  me  said,  "Jf 
you  wish  to  die  as  she  died,  you  must  live  as 
she  lived.  Be  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  persevere  unto  the  end,  and  you  shall 
be  saved  !"  G  de  F. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Instance  of  faith,  and  dedication  to  apprehend- 
ed duty,  in  a  Missionary  and  his  Wife. 

The  following  instructive  anecdote  is  copied 
from  the  "  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Union  Female  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, auxiliary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  &c."  It  is 
given  in  the  report  on  the  authority  of  "  a  mi- 
nister from  England."  S.  B. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  Barnabas  Shaw  was 
sent  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  point  of  his  destination,  he  was  perempto- 
rily forbidden  to  commence  his  mission  by  the 
authorities  of  the  place.     After  failing  to  ob- 


tain permission  to  preach  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  being  warned  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment, he  hesitated  whether  to  return  home  or 
to  make  an  excursion  through  the  desert  in 
quest  of  the  Hottentots.  His  wife  being  in 
delicate  health,  he  hesitated  to  propose  the 
journey  to  her,  until  she  said  to  him,  '  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  your  way  being  hedged  up 
here  is  an  indication  that  the  Lord  designs 
that  you  should  go  up  through  the  wilderness 
and  preach  to  the  Hottentots.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  this  is  our  duty,  and  I  want  you 
to  think  of  it,  and  pray  over  it,  before  you  con- 
sent to  return  home.'  He  replied  to  her,  that 
he  had  been  thinking  about  it,  but  feared  to 
mention  it  :  but  that  still  there  was  another 
obstacle,  ■  for,'  said  he,  'I  have  no  authority 
to  incur  the  expense  of  oxen  and  wagon,  and 
interpreter,  all  of  which  will  be  necessary  if 
we  undertake  the  journey.'  '  Well,'  said  she, 
'  buy  the  oxen  and  the  wagon,  and  let  us  go  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  if  the  Missionary 
Society  will  not  pay  the  expense,  we  have  pro- 
perty in  England,  let  it  be  sold  to  meet  the 
draft.'  Thus  encouraged  he  resolved  to  go; 
and  after  travelling  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
north,  through  a  trackless  desert,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles  without  meeting 
a  human  being,  they  came  to  a  point  of  rug- 
ged rocks,  which  required  them  to  alter  their 
course  to  the  tight  or  left;  it  being  near  night 
they  concluded  to  halt  on  their  journey  and 
wait  until  morning.  Just  at  daylight,  they 
saw  beneath  a  projecting  rock  six  men  lying 
upon  the  ground,  having  passed  the  night  thus 
near  them,  without  either  party  having  disco- 
vered the  other.  Mr.  Shaw  approached  them 
with  his  interpreter,  and  enquired  of  the  chief 
who  they  were,  whither  they  were  going,  and 
on  what  business.  The  chief  replied,  they 
were  Hottentots,  were  going  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  were  sent  thither  by  their 
people  to  ask  for  a  Christian  teacher !  Though 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  emotions,  Mr.  S. 
told  the  chief,  through  his  interpreter,  that  be 
was  a  Christian  teacher,  and  was  then  going 
to  visit  his  people  but  knew  not  the  way.  So 
soon  as  the  chief  heard  this,  and  mentioned  it 
to  his  people,  they  all  fell  down  on  their  faces, 
and  rent  the  air  with  their  exclamations  of  joy. 
After  the  missionary  family  had  kneeled  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  given  thanks  to  God  for 
this  signal  and  encouraging  providence,  they 
set  out  with  the  Hottentots  as  their  guides, 
and  soon  arrived  in  safety  at  their  native  vil- 
lage, where  they  were  received  most  joyfully, 
and  have  ever  since  resided  and  laboured  with 
the  most  astonishing  success.  They  are  now 
not  only  civilised,  but  Christianised;  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  living  examples  of  piety  to- 
ards  God  and  benevolence  to  man.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  family  are  still  prosecuting  their 
missionary  labours  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tives, desiring  to  live  and  die  with  these  con- 
verted heathens." 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
t  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
natical  school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend 
GEORGE    WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

What  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of 
an  early  and  unreserved  submission  to  th 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  does  the  case 
of  George  Whitehead  furnish  ;  and  how  loud 
is  the  call  which  it  extends  to  the  youth  of 
the  Society,  in  the  present  day,  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  same  holy  leader. 
Although  a  youth,  tinder  eighteen  years  of 
age,  brought  up  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
parental  care,  and  accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts and  indulgences  of  a  father's  house,  we 
see  him  leaving  the  endearments  of  home,  and 
setting  out  on  foot  to  travel  into  distant  and 
unknown  parts  of  the  country,  among  a  people 
to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  to  promulgate  a 
religion  which  he  knew  must  bring  upon  him 
bitter  reproach  and  severe  persecution,  even 
from  the  high  professors.  Surely  nothing 
short  of  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
and  of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  could  have 
induced  him  to  encounter  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  such  an  engagement — to  renounce 
the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  lime,  domestic 
ease,  and  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  to 
esteem  reproaches  for  his  sake  greater  riches 
than  all  earthly  treasures.  View  him  at  this 
early  age,  when  but  a  child  in  years,  taught 
in  the  school  of  Christ  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion, instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  under 
his  sanctifying  influences  qualified  and  sent 
forth  to  publish  to  others  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  !  What  more  powerful  or 
convincing  proof  could  be  given  of  the  neces- 
sity or  sufficiency  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  when  such 
a  youth  was  thus  wonderfully  qualified  to 
preach  to  the  people  with  an  authority  and 
energy  which  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  and  raised  the  anxious  and  avail- 
ing enquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
Should  not  such  an  example  awaken  the  youth 
of  the  present  day,  and  arouse  them  from  the 
indifference  and  carelessness  into  which  they 
are  too  generally  sunk  ?  How  much  more 
profitably  would  their  time  be  spent,  medi- 
tating in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  ctdtivating 
an  acquaintance  with  their  own  hearts  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  internal  shining  of  the  Divine 
Light,  than  in  the  gay  frivolity  and  idle  con- 
versation which  so  generally  obtain  ?  Are 
there  not  many,  who,  if  they  had  studied  in 
this  school,  and  surrendered  themselves  will- 
ing subjects  to  the  heavenly  teacher,  would 
now  have  been  qualified  for  religious  useful- 
ness, and  to  testify  unto  others  of  those  things 
which  their  own  eyes  had  seen,  and  their  hands 
handled  of  the  good  word  of  life,  but  who,  for 
want  of  this  early  and  entire  surrender,  have 
made  no  progress  in  the  divine  life,  and  need 
to  be  taught  the  very  rudiments  of  Christian 
doctrine?  The  childhood  and  youth  of  unre- 
generate  persons  is  emphatically  vanity,  and 
the  retrospect,  should  life  be  protracted  to 
mature  age,  must  be  one  of  painful  reflection. 
Why  should  our  precious  days  and  years  be 
thus  idly  frittered  away,  and  cause  for  bitter 
remorse  be  laid  up  in  store  for  a  day  to  come, 


when  if  occupied  in  the  service  of  a  merciful 
and  compassionate  Saviour  they  would  be 
crowned  with  enduring  peace,  and  fit  us  foi 
receiving  the  gladdening  invitation,  "  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ?"  It  is  no  light  privilege  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  such  men  as  were  the  early  Quakers, 
and  to  have  transmitted  to  us  that  profession 
and  those  privileges  which  they  bought  and 
maintained  through  deep  and  protracted  suf- 
ferings— it  involves  a  great  responsibility,  and 
should  we  fail  to  answer  the  purpose  designed 
by  our  Creator — should  we  baulk  that  profes- 
sion and  betray  those  testimonies  and  privileges, 
we  shall  find  our  condemnation  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  those  whose  outward  advantages 
'  ave  been  less — it  will  be  more  tolerable  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  us,  "  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  in  us  had  been  done  in  them, 
they  had  repented  long  ago  in  dust  and  ashes." 
Have  we  no  love  for  the  Society  which  has 
cherished  us  in  its  bosom  ;  watched  over  us 
for  good  to  the  present  hour ;  sheltered  us 
from  the  snares  and  pollutions  of  the  world, 
and  trained  us  up  for  usefulness?  Have  we 
no  veneration  for  the  honourable  founders  of 
that  Society,  who  left  us  these  testimonies  and 
principles  as  a  precious  inheritance — no  respect 
for  the  sufferings  they  endured  to  maintain 
them  inviolate,  and  to   purchase    for  us  that 

berly  of  conscience  which  tolerates  the  free 
exercise  of  our  religious  scruples?  And  can 
we. violate  all  these  by  lightly  esteeming  the 
religion  and  the  scruples  of  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers, and  selling  our  birthright  for  the  mis- 
ble  pottage  which  the  world  offers  ?  Let 
us  pause  first  and  reflect  on  the  value  of  what 
we  are  about  lose,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
that  which  is  given  us    in   exchange — above 

11,  let  us  ponder  our  responsibility,  remem- 
bering that  the  interests  of  our  immortal  souls 
are  at  stake,  that  we  have  but  one  journey 
through  life — one  period  of  preparation  for 
eternity,  and  that  every  hour  of  our  time  is  a 
treasure  lent  to  us  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  to 
be  used  for  his  glory  and  our  own  good,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  which   a  solemn  and 

mpartial  reckoning  will  be  required.  In  the  in- 
stance before  us  we  see  of  how  much  good  even 
a  child  may  be  made  the  instrument,  and  we 
know  not  what  use  our  heavenly  Father  might 
be  pleased  to  make  of  us  did  we  attentively 
and  obediently  listen  to  his  sacred  voice. 
May  we  suffer  (he  language  of  the  exam| ' 
before  us  to  produce  a  deep  and  affecting  ii 
pression,  and  let  the  time  past  which  has  been 
spent  in  folly  suffice,  and  for  the  days  to  come 
labour  with  all  diligence  to  fill  up  our  portion 
of  service  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  support  in 
their  pristine  purity  those  precious  principles 
ind  testimony  which  are  committed  to  our 
rust. 

To  return  to  our  traveller.  In  the  ninth 
ind  tenth  months  he  had  numerous  meetings 
n  the  county  of  Norfolk,  particularly  in  Wy 
mondham  and  Norwich,  and  through  holy  help 
was  enabled  "  to  publish  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel, and  to  turn  many  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 
they  might  not  continue  in  empty  forms  and 


shadows,  but  come  to  the  life  and  substance  of 
true  religion."  At  a  meeting  held  at  Thomas 
Symond's  house  in  the  latter  city,  there  were 
a  number  of  ranters,  against  whose  antichri- 
stian  principles  he  was  led  to  bear  a  powerful 
testimony,  respecting  which  he  thus  speaks, 
viz: 

"  In  that  same  meeting,  the  power  and  dread 
of  the  Lord  God,  fell  so  weightily  upon  me  to 
bear  testimony  against  sin  and  wickedness, 
root  and  branch — against  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life — the 
love  of  the  world,  &.c.  that  the  powerful  word 
of  the  Lord  pierced  through  the  meeting,  and 
so  wonderfully  struck  down  the  spirits  of  those 
ranters,  and  other  loose  spirits,  that  they  came 
to  me  that  evening  like  men  greatly  wounded 
in  their  spirits,  insomuch  that  they  questioned 
their  salvation,  which  before  they  thought 
themselves  secure  of,  as  if  their  mountain 
could  never  be  removed  ;  yet  then  they  were 
under  doubts  and  fears,  and  such  like  ques- 
tioning, as :  '  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved  V 

"  In  compassion  to  their  poor  souls,  I  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
and  his  indignation,  because  they  had  greatly 
sinned  against  him;  that  they  might  find  mercy 
from  him,  through  true  humiliation  and  re- 
pentance ;  with  such  necessary  counsel  and 
warning  as  the  Lord  by  his  light  then  showed 
me  was  most  suitable  to  their  conditions  ; 
whereupon  most  of  them  were  convinced  of 
the  truth,  and  divers  of  them  came  to  be  re- 
formed in  their  lives  and  conversations;  though  ' 
some  turned  back  into  their  corrupt,  carnal 
liberty,  through  want  of  watchfulness,  and  not 
keeping  in  the  fear  of  the  God. 

"  We  have  seen  in  our  day,  that  where  the 
deadly  wound  in  the  beast,  or  beastly  nature, 
hath  been  healed,  in  those  who  have  not  gone 
forward  through  mortification,  nor  patiently 
waited  to  see  judgment  brought  forth  into 
ictory,  they  have  miscarried,  and  turned  from 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  or  to 
embrace  the  world,  and  thereby  to  sell  the 
truth,  and  themselves  too,  even  their  poor 
souls,  for  their  own  iniquities  :  '  Behold  for 
vour  iniquities  have  you  sold  yourselves.'  Isa. 
I.  1." 

Among  those  who  were  convinced  by  the 
labours  of  George  Whitehead  in  this  journey, 
may  be  mentioned  John  Lawrence  and  bis 
family — his  mother  and  wife's  sister,  Joseph 
Lawrence  and  wife,  and  William  Barber,  a 
captain  in  the  army  and  a  man  of  great  note 
in  his  neighbourhood  ;  these  all  continued 
faithful  Friends,  suffering  much  both  in  person 
and  estate  for  the  principles  they  professed, 
and  in  the  faith  of  which  they  died.  He  thus 
proceeds,  viz : 

"  After  I  had  laboured  and  travelled  some 
weeks  in  that  county,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  the  winter,  1654,  a  weighty  concern  came 
upon  me  to  travel  into  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
As  we  went,  Robert  Constable,  the  Friend  who 
went  with  me,  procured  an  evening  meeting  at 
a  town  called  Bottesdale,  where  the  people 
were  pretty  civil  and  quiet.  The  day  after, 
we  went  to  Mendlesham,  to  Robert  Duncan's, 
of  whom  I  had  a  good  account  before,  and  of 
his  being  desirous  of  some  Friends  to  visit 
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them  in  those  parts  ;  for  a  meeting  of  an 
honest  minded  people  had  been  some  time 
kept  at  his  house,  dissenting  from  the  parish 
priests  and  their  worship  ;  and  yet  they  had 
several  preachers,  or  such  as  esteemed  them- 
selves spiritually  gifted,  in  some  degree,  to 
preach  and  pray  among  them. 

"  When  I  came  to  his  house,  he  kindly  re- 
ceived me  ;  next  day  being  the  first-day  of  the 
week,  was  their  meeting  at  his  house,  to  which 
I  went  and  sat  in  silence  for  some  space,  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord  in  his  holy  fear,  to  see  and 
feel  what  he  would  please,  by  his  power,  to 
open  unto  me  to  declare  to  the  people  there 
met;  being  in  expectation  to  hear  what  should 
be  delivered  unto  them.  Some  of  their  teachers 
seemed  a  little  uneasy  with  our  being  silent  so 
long  as  we  then  were;  whereupon  Robert  Dun- 
can spake  a  few  words  to  this  purpose:  that 
peradventure  they  had  been  too  much  in  words, 
or  depending  on  men's  teaching  ;  and  there- 
fore God  now  might  see  it  meet  to  bring  them 
into  silence,  that  they  might  come  more  to 
depend  upon  him  for  teaching. 

"  Some  of  their  preachers  were  for  putting 
forward  one  or  other  of  them  to  prayer  ;  I  let 
them  alone,  and  patiently  bore  them  in  their 
voluntary  devotion.  After  a  little  respite,  the 
Lord  opened  and  made  way  for  me  to  preach 
the  truth  unto  them,  to  turn  their  minds  to  the 
True  Light,  that  they  might  know  the  immor- 
tal seed,  and  birth  which  is  from  above,  unto 
which  God's  everlasting  love  is;  and  that  seed 
and  birth  which  he  hates,  to  be  subdued,  cru- 
cified, and  slain,  It  was  to  the  inward  work 
of  his  spirit,  and  knowledge  of  Christ  in  spirit, 
and  that  they  might  know  God's  teaching  by 
his  spirit,  that  I  'truly  desired  they  might  all 
come. 

"  I  was  among  them  in  much  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  poverty  of  spirit,  wherein  the  Lord 
was  with  me,  and  by  his  invisible  power  helped 
me,  for  his  own  name's  sake,  yea,  and  his  seed's 
sake;  which  I  felt  among  that  people;  for  the 
Lord  had  a  tender  seed  and  people  among 
them;  towards  whom  my  soul  was  truly  affect- 
ed, in  the  love  and  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord  and  leader,  who  went  before  me  in  his 
gospel  work  and  service:  to  him  be  the  glory 
thereof  for  ever! 

"  The  said  meeting  was  kept  and  ended  in 
much  sobriety  and  seriousness;  and  no  opposi- 
tion made  therein  to  what  the  Lord  gave  me 
to  declare  among  them;  the  people  being  for 
the  most  part  well  inclined,  and  convinced  of 
the  truth  then  testified  unto.  And  the  meet- 
ing remained,  and  was  held  in  that  place,  they 
being  so  well  satisfied  with  the  truth  and  dis- 
pensation of  the  spirit,  as  professed  and  owned 
among  the  people  called  Quakers,  that  the 
friends  thereof  were  content  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  together  in  silence,  to  know  and  receive 
life,  power,  and  teaching  also  from  him. 

"  I  was  again  concerned  in  spirit  to  return  to 
Norwich,  and  that  neighbourhood,  where  I  had 
some  effectual  service  for  the  blessed  truth, 
among  the  Friends  convinced  thereof,  and 
other  well  inclined  people;  also  to  visit  my 
beloved  friend  and  brother,  Richard  Hubber- 
thorn,  as  often  as  I  could,  he  being  still  de- 
tained prisoner  in  Norwich  castle,  where  he 
had  but  a  poor  Jiole  to  lodge  in,  upon  the  end 


of  a  cross  wall;  which  being  a  little  old  stone 
arched  hole  or  room,  it  broke,  and  fell  down 
not  many  years  after.  It  was  the  Lord's 
mercy  it  fell  not  while  he  was  in  it. 

"  A  few  days  after,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth 
month,  1654,  there  was  a  lecture  at  that  called 
Peter's  Church  in  Norwich,  and  I  believed  the 
Lord  required  me  to  go  thither,  to  bear  such 
testimony  as  he  would  please  to  give  me,  being 
endued  with  a  holy  zeal  against  iniquity,  and 
the  pride  and  covetousness  of  the  high  priests 
in  those  days;  as  well  as  with  compassion  to 
the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  the  people  mis- 
led by  them. 

.  "  When  the  priest  had  ended  his  sermon,  I 
was  suffered  to  say  but  a  few  words  against 
iniquity,  &c.  when  some  of  the  priest's  hearers 
came  violently  upon  me  to  hale  me  out,  some 
pulling  by  one  arm,  and  some  by  the  other, 
contrary  ways;  some  striving  to  hale  me  out 
at  the  north  door,  and  some  out  at  the  south 
porch,  by  which  violence  I  then  got  some  hurt, 
and  a  pain  in  one  side  of  my  breast,  being 
overstrained  by  their  pulling  and  haling  me  ; 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  a  few  days  to  re- 
move the  hurt  and  pain  I  got,  by  that  hard 
usage.  From  the  steeple-house  1  was  haled 
to  their  guild-hall,  before  Thomas  Toft,  mayor, 
who  after  examination  about  water  baptism, 
and  some  other  things,  committed  me  to  the 
city  jail. 

"  The  mayor  seemed  to  seek  occasion  against 
me  because  he  had  none,  by  his  questioning 
me  about  water  baptism,  asking  me,  if  the 
baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven,  or  of  men? 
To  which  I  answered  him,  if  they  who  now 
plead  for  water  baptism,  could  prove,  or  make 
it  appear  they  have  commission  from  heaven 
to  baptize,  as  John  had,  I  would  own  it.  But 
I  supposed  he  did  not  intend  so,  but  was  for 
sprinkling  infants.  However,  though  he  could 
get  no  advantage  against  me,  he  would  send 
me  to  prison. 

"  In  the  said  prison  I  and  some  others  were 
but  hardly  treated  by  the  keeper,  one  Hunt, 
who  demanded  for  one  bed  for  three  of  us, 
four-pence  a  night  of  each;  we  thought  it  was 
hard  measure  to  demand  twelve-pence  a  night 
of  prisoners  for  one  mean  bed,  for  three  men 
to  be  crowded  together  in,  and  that  in  a  cold 
room,  where  another  prisoner  lodged  in  a  bed 
to  himself ;  so  that  we  not  finding  freedom  to 
gratify  the  jailer  in  his  oppression  and  covet- 
ousness, and  afraid  to  bring  any  charge  upon 
any  of  our  Friends,  to  procure  us  better  ac- 
commodation in  prison,  thought  ourselves  ne- 
cessitated to  lodge  upon  the  bare  boards  of  the 
floor  in  our  wearing  clothes,  and  little  cover- 
ing besides  ;  and  thus  we  lodged  for  eight 
weeks  together  in  the  cold  winter,  whereby, 
though  we  endured  much  cold, yet  were,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy, generally  preserved  in  health. 
Such  kind  of  hardship  I  might  think  the  greater, 
having  been  tenderly  brought  up  by  my  pa- 
rents, and  being  only  about  eighteen  years 
old,  when  thus  imprisoned  in  1654.  Whilst 
we  were  prisoners,  our  dear  friend,  Thomas 
Symonds  aforesaid,  was  sent  to  prison  to  us, 
only  for  asking  a  priest  a  question  in  the  stee- 
ple-house after  sermon. 

"At  the  next  session  for  the  city,  James  Lan- 
caster and  I  were  had  into  court,  before  one 


Charles  George  Cock,  then  judge;  and  the 
great  offence  he  took  against  us,  was  our  not 
putting  off  our  hats  in  court,  which  we  could 
not  for  conscience  sake  submit  to,  nor  do  such 
homage  to  mortal  man.  This  he  seemed  to 
resent,  as  a  contempt  to  the  court  and  authori- 
ty, pleading  for  respect  to  superiors,  as  the 
duty  of  servants  to  masters.  1  signified  that 
servants  ought  to  perform  their  duties,  and  to 
serve  their  own  masters,  not  with  eye  service 
as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart; 
whereas  putting  off  the  hat,  and  bowing  to 
men,  and  thereby  respecting  their  persons,  is 
but  an  eye  service,  and  men-pleasing,  and  no 
real  service  or  duty  to  superiors  or  govern- 
ment; neither  do  we  know  any  law  broken  by 
our  wearing  our  hats,  any  more  than  by  wear- 
ing the  rest  of  our  garments;  nor  do  we  there- 
by intend  any  contempt  against  authority. 
After  a  few  words  of  this  import,  I  bore  the 
judge's  threatening  and  insulting  patiently,  and 
stood  still  in  silence. 

"  John  Bolton  of  London,  being  behind  me 
in  court,  suddenly  plucked  off  my  hat,  with  the 
other  Friend's,  supposing  thereby  to  pacify  the 
judge,  and  prevent  our  farther  suffering;  he 
with  another  Friend  or  two  being  come  from 
London  to  visit  us:  howbeit  we  were  remand- 
ed back  to  prison,  our  cold  place  of  confine- 
ment. Suddenly  after,  our  friend  John  Bolton 
was  sorely  troubled  in  his  conscience  for 
plucking  off  our  hats;  and  could  not  rest  quiet 
in  himself,  until  he  returned  into  court  again, 
and  made  open  confession  against  himself, 
condemning  what  he  had  done  in  taking  off 
our  hats.  Upon  which,  as  it  was  related  to 
me,  the  judge  signified,  he  thought  what  John 
had  done  would  not  hold  with  the  Quakers' 
principle.  John  had  not  been  long  a  professed 
Quaker;  yet  he  continued  zealous  for  Truth 
unto  his  end. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  judge  of  the 
said  court  of  sessions  in  Norwich,  was  tender- 
ly cautioned  beforehand  by  letter  from  us,  who 
were  prisoners,  against  that  very  course  which 
he  took  against  us  in  session.  However,  I 
was  discharged  by  the  judge;  yet  for  some 
time  after,  detained  in  prison  by  Hunt  the 
jailer,  pretending  he  had  laid  actions  upon  us 
for  what  he  claimed  as  a  debt  owing  for  lodg- 
ing; upon  which  we  were  continued  in  prison, 
under  the  same  hardships  in  the  cold  winter, 
in  all  eight  weeks  or  above,  until  the  said 
jailer  died.  And  then  we  were  actually  freed 
out  of  prison,  so  that  the  Lord  delivered  us  by 
removing  our  unmerciful  oppressor." 


Complimentary  Phrases  and  Practices,  <Sfc. 


Lucy,  We  want  to  know,  father,  why 
Friends  do  not  approve  of  the  complimentary 
phrases  and  practices  used  by  other  religious 
people. 

Father.  Friends  desired  to  live  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  precepts  of  holy  writ,  and  the 
practices  of  holy  men  ;  they  cultivated  a  deep 
inward  acquaintance  with  the  truth,  as  it  was 
revealed  in  their  hearts  by  Jesus  Christ;  and 
this  led  them  more  and  more  into  simplicity  of 
manners.     George  Fox  was  greatly  grieved  at 
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(he  practice  of  taking  off  the  hat,  and  bowing 
the  head  to  man,  which  is  due  to  the  Lord 
alone.  He  says,  "  When  the  Lord  sent  me 
into  the  world,  he  forbade  me  to  put  off  my 
hat  to  any,  high  or  low;  this  being  an  honour 
invented  by  men,  and  what  the  proud  looked 
for,  who  were  therefore  offended,  if  it  were 
sot  given  unto  them  ;  so  that  in  the  outward 
sign  of  reverence,  no  distinction  was  ad- 
nitted  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures." 
Many  suffered  deeply  for  their  testimony 
igainst  this  vain  custom,  and  even  underwent 
mprisonment  and  beating  on  this  account. 

Edward.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  that 
iny  man  could  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  beat 
mother  for  such  a  trifle. 

F.  It  is  an  instructive  comment  on  these 
vords  of  our  Saviour:  "  How  can  ye  believe, 
vhich  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
lot  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only?" 
^n  humble  man  exacts  not  honour  of  his 
ellow-men;  he  feels  himself  poor  and  unwor- 
hy  ;  and  I  believe  the  faithfulness  of  Friends 
n  this  respect  has  been  a  blessing,  and  has 
itrengthened  those  who  maintained  our  testi- 
nony  against  this  worldly  honour  and  fashion 
o  manifest  in  greater  things  that  they  were 
eeking  for  themselves  the  honour  that  cometh 
rom  God  only.  George  Fox  also  felt  himself 
equired  to  address  all  persons  without  dis 
inction,  simply  by  their  names;  he  could  not 
ise  the  terms  mister  and  mistress,  sir  and 
nadam ;  the  example  of  our  adorable  Re 
eemer  was  the  pattern  he  endeavoured  to  imi 
ate,  and  a  nonconformity  to  the  world  ir 
hese  respects,  he  believed  essential.  The 
ame  views  still  govern  those  members  of  our 
eligious  society,  whu  aic  (juakcra  in  pri 
nd  not  merely  in  profession. 

L.  I  suppose  then,  father,  that  Friends 
dopted  the  use  of  the  plain  language  on  the 
ame  ground,  because  it  is  used  throughout 
te  Bible. 

F.  Yes,  my  daughter,  it  is  the  beautiful  lan- 
uage  of  scripture,  which,  however  despised, 
rill  always,  if  spoken  with  correctness,  pre- 
srve  its  dignified  simplicity.  Our  venerable 
ncestors  suffered  much  for  their  faithfulness 
i  this  respect.  The  rulers  of  that  day  would 
ot  submit  to  be  thus  addressed  by  those 
'hom  they  considered  uncivil  and  unlearned; 
nd  disregarding  the  high  authority  from  which 
ley  derived  their  language,  often  inflicted 
jvere  punishment  upom  them  for  using  it. 
^ings  and  princes  formerly,  both  among  the 
ews  and  heathen,  were  addressed  in  the  sin- 
ular  number,  and  I  believe,  with  few  excep- 
ons,  all  who  approach  the  great  Creator  of 
eaven  and  earth  in  supplication,  use  the  lari- 
uage  of  scripture,  viz.  thou  and  thee.  In  the 
resent  day,  too  many  of  the  members  of  our 
wn  religious  Society  depart  from  the  use  of 
ie  plain  language,  not  only  in  their  inter- 
ourse  with  the  world,  but  with  each  other; 
)us  bringing  reproach  upon  our  profession. 

Anna.  Why  do  Friends  use  numerical 
ames  to  designate  the  days  and  months? 

Mother.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  days  and 
lonths,  now  in  use,  were  given  in  honour  of 
eathen  deities;  and  therefore  believing  it  in- 
onsistent  for  Christians  to  use  them,  Friends 
dopted  the  numerical  names  in  speaking  of 


days  and  months  as  the  most  simple  and  suit 
able  appellations  to  designate  them.  Those 
months  which  bear  numerical  names  derived 
from  the  Latin,  as  September  and  October,  do 
not  now  hold  the  places  of  seventh  and  eighth 
months  in  the  calendar,  and  therefore  they 
not  correct. 

A.  But  how  came  heathen  names  in  use 
among  Christians?  that  seems  very  strange; 
please  to  explain  it,  mother. 

M.  I  cannot  enter  upon  it  fully  at  present, 
but  will  just  observe,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great  embraced  Christianity, 
in  the  312th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  many 
of  his  subjects,  in  order  to  please  their  sove- 
reign, assumed  the  same  religion;  but  as  their 
change  was  only  external,  and  made  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  an  earthly  prince,  without 
ever  having  experienced  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which  cleanses  the  heart,  they  continued  in 
many  heathen  practices,  and  amongst  others 
in  the  use  of  the  names  of  pagan  gods  and 
goddesses  to  designate  the  months  and  days. 

E.  Please  to  tell  us  what  other  heathen 
customs  were  thus  introduced  amongst  Chris- 
tians: how  pleasant  it  is  to  know  the  origin  of 
such  things,  and  the  reasons  why  we  differ 
from  other  people. 

F.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  observation,  Ed- 
ward, and  will  cheerfully  give  you  some  fur- 
ther information.  Thou  mayest  observe  Friends 
do  not  keep  the  day  called  Christmas,  or  any 
other  days  called  holy  days. 

E.  Yes,  father,  that  is  one  of  the  very  thing 
we  intended  to  enquire  about. 

F.  Keep  in  mind,  my  dear  children,  that 
whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to  instruct  you 
thp  doctrines   anrl    precepts  of  Christianity,  as 

we  conceive  them  to  be  developed  in  the  Bible, 
we  do  not  intend  to  condemn  those  who  be 
lieve  it  right  to  observe  these  days;  but  I  may 
just  remark  that  they  are  by  no  means  gene 
rally  kept  among  the  various  denominations  of 
protestants.  Hand  me  that  manuscript  book 
Edward;  there  are  some  extracts  in  it  from  a 
work  on  the  prophecies,  by  that  great  and 
good  man,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  I  should 
like  thee  to  read  to  us. 

E.  I  see  where  it  is,  father.  "The  times 
of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ  with  such 
like  niceties,  being  not  material  to  religion 
were  little  regarded  by  the  Christians  of  the 
first  age." 

Gregory  Nyssen,  an  eminent  monk  and 
bishop,  tells  us  that  after  the  persecution  under 
the  Emperor  Decius,  (A.  D.  250,)  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Necesarea,  in  Pontus,  instituted 
among  all  people,  as  an  addition  or  corollary 
of  devotion  towards  God,  that  festival  days  and 
assemblies  should  be  celebrated  to  tbem  who 
had  contended  for  the  faith,  i.  e.  to  the  mar- 
tyrs. And  he  adds  this  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion: When  he  observed,  saith  Nyssen,  that  the 
simple  and  unskilful  multitude,  by  reasons  of 
corporeal  delights,  remained  in  the  error  of 
dols,  that  the  principal  thing  might  be  cor- 
rected among  them,  viz.  that,  instead  of  their 
vain  worship,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  upon 
God;  he  permitted  that  at  the  memories  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  they  might  make  merry  and  de- 
ght  themselves,  and  be  dissolved  into  joy.  The 
heathens  were  delighted  with  the  festivals  of 


their  gods,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  those 
delights,  and  therefore  Gregory,  to  facilitate 
their  conversion,  instituted  annual  festivals  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  for  exploding  the  festivals  of  the 
heathen,  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  instituted  in  their  room,  as  the 
keeping  of  Christmas  with  ivy  and  feasting, 
and  playing  and  sports,  in  the  room  of  the 
Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia;  the  celebrating  of 
May-day  with  flowers,  in  the  room  of  the  Flo- 
ralia;  and  the  keeping  of  festivals  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and  divers  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  room  of  the  solemnities  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, in  the  old  Julian  calendar." 

"  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  consulting  the 
glory  of  the  martyrs,  ordained  that  sacrifices 
should  be  celebrated  annually  in  their  names." 

"By  the  pleasures  of  these  festivals,  the 
Christians  increased  much  in  number,  and  de- 
creased as  much  in  virtue,  until  they  were  pu- 
rified and  made  white  by  the  persecution  under 
Dioclesian,  A.  D.  284.  This  was  the  first 
step  made  in  ihe  Christian  religion,  towards 
the  veneration  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  a  short 
time  ended  in  the  invocation  of  saints." 

F.  That  Holy  Spirit  which  guides  into  all 
truth  led  Friends  out  of  the  observance  of 
days  and  times,  and  they  were  strengthened  in 
their  views,  by  observing  that  such  seasons 
were  often  marked  by  an  unusual  departure 
from  that  sobriety  of  conduct  which  ought 
ever  to  govern  the  deportment  of  the  Chris- 
tian. These  festivals  are  not  now,  I  believe, 
observed  among  protestants  with  dancing  and 
mirth,  but  are  kept  as  days  for  assembling  for 
Divine  worship;  y>.t  as  their  origin  appears  to 
have  been  a  compliance  with  heathen  customs, 
Friends  cannot  conscientiously  keep  them. 


It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  not  only  in 
hills  and  valleys,  and  from  the  plains,  have 
the  enterprising  exploration  of  ihe  tinners 
been  conducted — some  of  the  Cornish  mines 
have  actually  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance  under  the  sea ;  some  of  these  sub- 
marine excavations,  as  described  by  Hawkins, 
display,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  effects  of 
perseverance  and  the  defiance  of  danger  on 
the  part  of  the  miners;  for  instance,  the 
noted  mine  of  Huel  Cok,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Just,  which  descends  eighty  fathoms,  and 
extends  itself  forward  under  the  bed  of  the 
sea  beyond  low  water  mark.  In  some  places 
the  miners  have  only  three  fathoms  of  rock 
between  them  and  the  sea;  so  that  they  hear 
very  distinctly  the  movement  and  the  noise 
of  the  waves.  This  noise  is  sometimes  terri- 
ble, being  of  an  extraordinary  loudness,  as  the 
Atlantic  ocean  is  here  many  hundred  leagues 
in  breadth.  In  the  mine,  the  rolling  of  the 
stones  and  rocks  overhead  which  the  sea 
moves  along  its  bed,  is  plainly  heard;  the 
noise  of  which,  mixed  with  the  roaring  of  the 
waves,  sounds  like  reiterated  claps  of  thunder, 
and  causes  both  admiration  and  terror  to  those 
who  have  the  curiosity  to  go  down.  In  one 
place,  where  the  vein  was  very  rich,  they 
searched  it  with  imprudence,  and  left  but 
four  feet  of  rock  between  the  excavation  and 
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the  bed  of  the  sea.  At  high  water,  the  howl- 
ing  of  the  waves  is  heard  in  this  place  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner  that  even  the  miners  who 
work  near  it,  have  often  taken  to  flight,  sup- 
posing that  the  sea  was  going  to  break  through 
the  weak  roof,  and  penetrate  into  the  mine. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 

O  SPARE   MY   FLOWER. 

BY  H.  F.   LTTE. 

O  spare  my  flower,  my  gentle  flower, 

The  slender  creature  of  a  day  ! 
Let  it  bloom  out  its  little  hour, 

And  pass  away. 
Too  soon  its  fleeting  charms  must  lie 

Decayed,  unnoticed,  overthrown. 
O,  hasten  not  its  destiny — 

Too  like  thy  own. 
The  breeze  will  roam  to-morrow, 

And  sigh  to  find  his  playmate  gone: 
The  bee  will  come  its  sweets  to  borrow, 

And  meet  with  none. 
O  spare !  and  let  it  still  outspread 

Its  beauties  to  the  passing  eye, 
And  look  up  from  its  lowly  bed 

Upon  the  sky. 

0  spare  my  flower  !    Thou  know'st  not  what 
Thy  undisceming  hand  would  tear; 

A  thousand  charms  thou  notest  not 

Lio  treasured  there. 
Not  Solomon,  in  all  his  state, 

Was  clad  like  Nature's  simplest  child  ; 
Nor  could  the  world  combined  create 

One  floweret  wild. 
Spare,  then,  this  humble  monument 

Of  an  Almighty's  power  and  skill; 
And  lot  it  at  his  shrine  present 

Its  homage  still. 
He  made  it  who  makes'nought  in  vain; 

He  watches  it  who  watches  thee; 
And  He  can  best  its  date  ordain 

Who  bade  it  be.  . 

ASPIRATIONS. 

BY  THE    SAME. 

I  would  not  always  sail  upon  a  sunny  sea  : 
The  mountain  wave,  the  sounding  gale,  have  deeper 

joys  for  me. 
Let  others  love  to  creep  along  the  flow'ry  dell : 
Be  mine  upon  the  craggy  steep,  among  the  storms  to 

dwell. 
The  rock,  the  mist,  the  foam,  the  wonderful,  the 

wild — 

1  feel  they  form  my  proper  home,  and  claim  me  for 

their  child. 

The  whirlwind's  rushing  wing,  the  stern  volcano's 
voice, 

To  me  an  awful  rapture  bring  :  I  tremble,  and  re- 
joice. 

I  love  thy  solemn  roar,  thou  deep,  eternal  sea, 

Sounding  along  from  shore  to  shore,  the  boundless 
and  the  free. 

I  lovo  the  flood's  hoarse  song,  the  thunder's  lordly 
mirth. 

The  midnight  wind,  that  walks  along  the  hush'd  and 
trembling  earth  ; 

The  mountain  lone  and  high,  the   dark  and  silent 

The  dosert  stretch'd  from  sky  to  sky,  in  awful  soli- 
tude. 
A  presence  and  a  power,  in  scenes  like  these  I  see  : 
The  stillness  of  a  midnight  hour  has  eloquence  for 

Then,  bursting  earth's  control,  my  thoughts  are  all 

at  flood  ; 
I  feel  the  stirring  in  my  soul  of  an  immortal  mood  ; 
My  energies  expand;  my  spirit  looks  abroad  ; 
And  'midst  the  terrible  and  grand,  feels  nearer  to  her 

God. 

Married,  on  tbird  day  the  8th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing house,  in  New  street,  John  Carter,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Sarah  Shoemaker,  of  the  same  place. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH,  12,  1834. 


We  have  before  us  a  small  volume  of  120 
pages,  just  published  in  this  city,  William 
Brown,  printer,  the  design  and  execution  of 
which  we  do  very  cordially  approve.  It  bears 
the  title  "  Conversations  as  between  Parents 
and  Children,  designed  for  the  Instruction  of 
Youth;"  is  the  joint  production,  as  we  under- 
stand, of  several  judicious  individuals,  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  in  this  city,  and 
and  has  passed  through  a  careful  examination 
and  revisal  previous  to  publication.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  the  publication  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  a  part  of  the  pre- 
face:— "  The  compilers  of  this  little  work  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  to  furnish  m  a  simple 
form  the  views  of  Friends  on  the  important 
subject  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  by 
explaining  and  illustrating  them  in  familiar 
discourse.  The  colloquial  style  was  chosen  as 
best  adapted  to  their  design;  affording  facili- 
ties for  occasional  remarks,  of  which  no  other 
so  readily  admits,  and  as  more  likely  to  at- 
tract and  fix  the  attention  of  the  young,  for 
whose  benefit  the  work  was  particularly  in- 
tended." The  whole  is  comprehended  in 
"Conversations,"  from  one  to  four,  in  the 
course  of  which  several  of  our  distinguishing 
principles  and  testimonies  are  brought  into 
view  and  explained  in  a  manner  attractive  and 
of  easy  comprehension.  As  a  specimen,  we 
have  inserted  in  another  page  part  of  Conver- 
sation III.  By  parents  and  teachers,  we  think, 
the  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  auxi- 
liary in  an  important  branch  uf  a.  guarded 
education.  It  is  for  sale,  neatly  bound  and 
lettered,  at  the  low  price  of  thirly-one  cents, 
at  Nathan  Kite's,  No.  60  North  Fourth  street, 
and  at  Uriah  Hunt's,  No.  19  North  Third 
street. 

"  Vindication  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  being 
a  reply  to  a  Review  of  Cox  on  Quakerism, 
published  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  by  Enoch 
Lewis.  '  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he 
heareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto  him.' — 
Prov.  xviii.  13.  Philadelphia:  Nathan  Kite, 
No.  50,  North  Four!h  street.  Joseph  and 
William  Kite,  Printers." 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet 
of  73  pages,  which  has  appeared  within  the 
last  week.  There  have  been  several  reviews 
of  Cox's  "  Quakerism,  not  Christianity,"  but 
the  present  publication  being  the  production  of 
a  well  known  and  deservedly  respected  mem- 
ber of  our  own  Society,  with  his  name  affixed, 
of  course  it  has  more  special  claims  to  the  at- 
tention of  his  fellow  professors.  It  seemed 
the  more  expedient  that  the  review  to  which 
the  vindication  is  an  answer,  should  be  thus 
noticed,  on  account  of  the  respectable  charac- 
ter of  the  periodical  in  which  the  former  ap- 
peared, and  the  consequent  greater  tendency 
of  some  of  the  representations  of  the  reviewer 
to  mislead  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  A  quotation  from  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  here  ap- 
propriate. "  The  author  of  the  review,  under 
the  appearance,  and  perhaps  with  the  intention 


of  candour  and  liberality,  has  held  up  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  the  doctrines  they  pro-  ' 
fess,  in  a  very  unfavourable  light-  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character 
of  Friends,  or  have  taken  the  pains  to  under- 
stand their  doctrines,  and  compare  them  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Scripture,  very  little  need 
be  said,  to  show  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  | 
injustice  of  the  attack,  both  of  the  author  and 
his  reviewer.  If  we  could  be  assured  that  the 
readers  of  those  productions  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  noble  Bereans,  and  examine 
diligently  with  unbiassed  minds,  whether  these 
things  are  so,  we  should  feel  little  solicitude 
for  the  result." 

From  the  shortness  of  the  time,  our  exami-  , 
nation  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  but  cursory,  I 
but  we  have  read  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  our 
minds  that  it  is  not  only  a  sufficient  refutation  j 
of  the  misrepresentations  in  the  review,  but  con-  I 
tains  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  doc-  ) 
trines  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  lan- 
guage of  much  force  and  precision;  we  arel 
therefore  strongly  impressed  with  the  convic- 1 
tion  that  a  wide  circulation  of  the  w  >rk  willj 
greatly  contribute  to  a  correct  appreciation  of. 
our  principles,  or  rather  of  Christian  doctrine) 
as  understood  and  promulgated  by  the  Society) 
of  Friends.  As  the  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  j 
but  twenty-five  cents,  we  should  suppose  that! 
few  Friends  would  choose  to  be  without  it.       \ 

The  decision  of  spirit  evinced  by  our  wor- 
thy Recorder,  in  the  following  case,  encoura- 
ges the  hope  that  all  attempts  to  evade  the 
laws  by  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  will  be' 
promptly  exposed  and  punished. 
■•  En  the  Mayors  Court  ot  the  ciiy  of  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1834.  Indictment  for  selling  a  lottery  tic- 
ket, contrary  to  the  act  of  assembly. 

Commonwealth,  vs.  E.  L.  Colcord. 

"  The  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  this  ca6e,  was  argued 
by  Messrs  Stille  and  Randall  for  the  defendant.  The 
recorder,  without  hearing  the  counsel  for  the  common-, 
wealth,  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  court,  over-: 
ruling  all  the  reasons  filed  for  a  new  trial,  and  in  arrestj 
of  judgment,  and  proceeded  to  sentence  the  defendant  i 
to  undergo  an  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  the 
term  of  three  months.  He  also  announced  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court  to  execute  rigorously  the  law 
against  lotteries,  and  in  all  future  cases  rather  to  < 
ceed  than  to  fall  below  the  degree  of  punishment  I 
awarded  in  this. 

"  The  reasons  for  a  new  trial  were  founded  entirely] 
on  exceptions  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  and  had : 
no  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case— the  sale  of  the* 
lottery  ticket  being  clearly  proved,  and  it  being  also 
admitted  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  that  he  had  carried 
it  on  as  a  business  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Isaiah 
Hacker,  No.  1 12,  South  Third  street ;  Isaac! 
Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street;  Charle* 
Allen,  No.  180.  South'Second  street. 

Superintendents — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

An  apprentice  is  wanted  to  the  apothecary 
business.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  this  jour- 
nal. 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  300.! 

In  a  few  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  last 
extracts,  our  traveller,  leaving  Scotland,  goes 
to  London,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  continent.  Our  next  citation 
includes  his  landing  at  Calais,  his  journey 
thence  to  Paris,  and  some  of  his  notes  and 
observations  relative  to  and  objects  near  that 
gay  capital. 

"Left  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  for 
France.  In  Calais  I  was  ushered  to  the  cus- 
tom house,  reported  my  name,  left  my  bag- 
gage, and  then  went  to  the  hotel. 

"  Calais  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts. Its  streets  are  very  irregular.  It  has 
no  building  worth  mentioning,  if  1  except  a 
tolerably  decent  town  house,  and  a  Catholic 
church  fitted  up  with  all  those  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ignorant.  The 
houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  built  of 
brick,  and  many  of  them  stuccoed  over,  paint- 
ed white  and  yellow. 

"At  ten  the  rumbling  diligence  was  ready, 
and  I  found  myself  moving  from  Calais,  at  the 
pace  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  in  compa- 
ny with  two  persons  who  were  puffing  their 
wretched  tobacco  at  about  the  same  rate. 
Soon  fell  asleep  and  woke  not  till  we  stopped 
to  change  horses.  I  got  out.  It  was  a  calm 
moon-light  night.  The  heavens  serenely 
blue.  A  fleecy  cloud  or  two  were  near,  but 
did  not  obscure  the  orb  of  night.  The  stree 
in  which  we  were  was  broad,  having  on  each 
side  houses  of  yellow  stucco,  with  large 
dows  with  blinds.  Softened  as  they  were  by 
the  moonlight,  the  scene  had  to  me  all  the 
charm  which  substantial  realities  can  p 
We  soon  started ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
rolled  under  a  long  dark  arch  and  out  upon 
the  creaking  drawbridge.  The  solitary  guard 
eyed  us  as  we  passed,  and  moved  on  his  de- 
liberate march.  Again  we  left  another  ram- 
part, trench  and  drawbridge  behind,  and  soon 
the  silver  light  had  melted  from  one  or  two 
high  turrets  and  spires,  and  we  rumbled  along 
over  a  level  and  most  uninteresting  country. 
At  four  we  stopped  at  Dunkirk.  This  place 
much  resembled  the  last,  save  that  the  houses 
were  higher  and  more  irregular.     This  was 


fortified  in  the  same  manner.  Duiing  thisi  manding  eminence  just  on  the  skirts  of  the 
day  I  passed  over  a  very  flat  country.  The  city.  As  I  hurried  along  the  Rue  de  la  Ro- 
cultivation  was  general,  but  the  scenery  was  j  quelle,  I  passed  great  numbers  of  stone-cut- 
uninteresting;  there  was  nothing  to  relieve!  ters' shops,  where  were  urns,  croziers,  statues 
monotony  of  the  landscape,  save  here  and 


there  a  cottage  of  French  or  Dutch  con 
struction,  or  the  lines  of  rude  shaped  wind- 
mills, or  a  village  of  miseiable  hovels  over- 
topped by  the  vast  turrets  of  an  expensive 
church.  The  towers  were  all  walled  and 
trenched,  and  many  a  guard  stood  at  every 
avenue,  reminding  the  traveller  of  the  days  of 
the  suspicious  Louis  XI 

May  9.  "Arrived  at  Lille,  a  large  and 
handsome  town  containing  about  sixty  thou 
sand  inhabitants.  The  houses  in  this  city 
ook  more  like  paintings  than  reality.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  their  smooth 
stucco  is  painted  in  a  very  light  manner,  their 
blinds  and  doors  rather  fancifully  ;  this  added 
to  the  novelties  seen  in  the  dress  of  children 
and  the  lower  classes  of  society,  particularly 
the  females,  and  the  number  of  soldiers,  mus- 
tachioed and  uniformed  men,  gives  it  exceed- 
ingly the  air  of  a  fine  panorama.  Slept  at 
Lille,  and  decided,  as  a  long  quarantine  would 
be  necessary  if  I  went  into  Germany,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  as  the  cholera  was  rapidly  di- 
ninishing. 

Paris,  May  13.  "  I  am  pleasantly  situated 
n  a  family  where  some  of  the  young  ladies 
speak  English.  During  the  month  that  I  re- 
main with  them,  I  hope  to  make  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  ;  at  least  so  as  to  be 
to  travel  without  imposition  and  incon- 
venience. I  find  great  magnificence  in  the 
public  buildings  and  gardens,  and  splendid 
displays  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  Of  reli- 
gion there  is  nothing  but  a  splendid  shadow. 
On  the  Sabbath  there  is  nothing  of  it ;  it  is 
converted  to  their  gayest  holiday.  Of  vice 
and  dissoluteness  in  other  respects,  there  is  a 
fearful  amount.     The  prints  that  are  exposed  .'," 
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d  monumental  marbles,  that  indicated  the 
nearness  of  the  sacred  garden.  As  I  came 
nearer,  the  white  shafts  and  little  chapels  and 
simple  urns  were  here  and  there  seen  peeping 
up  from  the  green  shrubbery,  variegated  by 
the  lilac,  and  by  trees  sprinkled  over  with 
white  and  crimson  blossoms.  At  the  gate  I 
was  accosted  by  a  group  of  little  French  and 
Swiss  children  holding  chaplets  of  roses  and 
of  artificial  flowers,  with  '  Please  buy  my 
sweet  flowers?'  '  You  will  lake  a  chaplet  for 
your  dear  friend  V  '  See,  sir,  how  fresh  !'  &c. 
I  entered.  A  beautiful  gravel  walk  extended 
before  me.  On  each  side  of  this,  thickly 
sheltered  by  the  mourning  fir,  the  cypress 
and  willow,  decked  with  chaplets,  with  a  few 
simple  flowers  growing  at  the  base,  were 
shafts  and  columns,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  departed,  and  a  few  lines 
commemorating  their  history  and  virtues.  You 
passed  along  by  the  sides  of  these,  to  others 
behind  them,  by  gently  removing  the  over- 
arching boughs.  At  the  end  of  this  broad 
avenue,  two  other  wide  walks  conducted  you 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  running  along  the 
base  of  the  hill,  around  which  they  wound. 
From  these  walks,  paths  wound  in  various 
places,  up  the  hill  side,  each  spot  of  which 
was  occupied  with  some  attractive  and  tasty 
marble,  or  by  some  touching  and  affectionate 
sentiment.  Here  I  stopped  to  see  the  honey- 
suckle, and  rose,  and  violet,  striving  with 
chaplets  of  roses,  and  the  graceful,  clustering 
vine,  to  throw  a  charm  over  the  snowy  but 
cold  marble,  as  if  to  hide  or  soften  the  deso- 
lateness  of  the  grave.  Here  I  stopped  to  turn 
back  my  admiring  eye  upon  the  splendours  of 
the  city,  which  in  despite  of  cloud  and  shade, 
failed  not  to  fill  me  with  stirring  sensatk 


g  sensations. 
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paintings,  breathe  the  most  licentious  spirit 
But  such  a  state  of  society  carries  its  own  an 
tidote  with  it,  to  the  well  ordered  mind  ;  for 
if  one  has  a  Christian  heart,  he  will  soften 
with  pity  ;  he  will  retire  for  prayer,  and  an- 
gelic spirits  will  then  guard  his  steps. 

"  I  have  visited  this  day  the  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  though  the 
day  was  unfavourable,  and  my  time  limited,  I 
will  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  The  day  was 
unsettled.  I  should  not  have  selected  it,  but 
the  celebrated  Cuvier,  so  long  an  ornament  to 
the  literary  world,  having  departed  this  life 
on  Sunday  last,  was  to  be  interred  in  the  after- 
noon. Pere  la  Chaise,  though  connected  with 
the  city,  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Hotel 


ts  ;  spots  connected  with  the  poli 
tics,  and  literature,  and  feeling  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  graves  of  Abelard  and  Eloise, 
Fontaine,  &c. 

"  As  the  procession  of  Baron  Cuvier  had 
not  entered  the  place,  I  sought  out  Abelard's 
grave,  so  interesting  in  the  history  of  feeling 
and  poetry.  I  easily  found  it,  on  enquiry.  It 
was  an  open  temple,  surrounded  by  a  simple 
paling.  On  a  raised  altar  were  laid  the  full 
length  figures  of  the  interesting  pair,  sculp- 
tured in  the  dress  of  the  period  in  which  they 
:d.  Around  them  was  scattered  a  thousand 
lands,  the  tribute  of  their  affectionate  ad- 
mirers. Within  the  paling,  the  rose  and  vio- 
et  grew  in    rich   profusion,   untouched    by 


It  occupies  a  beautiful  and  com- 1  vulgar  bands,  for  every  thing 
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deposit,  which  grows,  or  is  left  in  this  hallow- 
ed retreat. 

"  Leaving  this  spot,  I  once  more  returned 
to  the  open  grave  of  Cuvier.  It  was  raining, 
but  a  crowd  of  respectable  persons  were 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  After 
a  short  time,  it  came.  The  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  various  other  societies  of  which 
he  was  an  honoured  member,  drew  near, 
dressed  in  a  becoming  uniform,  blue,  trimmed 
with  silk  flowers,  and  chapeau  with  small 
ostrich  plumes  of  black.  The  coffin,  which 
was  of  strong  white  oak,  or  some  such  wood, 
firmly  clasped  with  iron,  being  let  down  into 
the  grave,  the  Lutheran  clergyman,  for  Cuvier 
was  a  Protestant,  made  a  prayer.  After  this 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  eulogies,  short 
but  highly  commendatory,  were  pronounced 
by  members  of  different  societies,  after  which 
being  about  five,  the  grave  was  closed  and  1 
returned  home." 

"Went  to  St.  Cloud.  The  gardens  and 
walks  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
This  was  the  favourite  seat  of  Napoleon.  Here 
was  the  centre  of  his  diplomacy.  On  a  very 
high  hill,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  h 
house,  exactly  facing  his  bed-room  window, 
(formed  from  a  single  piece  of  glass,)  stands 
his  celebrated  beacon.  It  is  about  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  square,  constructed  of  white 
stone.  With  this  he  communicated  with  his 
ministers  in  Paris.  When  the  light  in  his 
chamber  was  extinguished,  this  was  al 
And  whenever  the  red  flame  ceased  to  burn 
here,  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  he  would 
see  neither  lord  nor  prince.  That  light  must 
again  burn  before  his  presence  could  be  ap- 
proached. St.  Cloud  itself  is  not  very  large: 
when  compared  with  Versailles,  and  some 
other  French  palaces — but  every  thing  is  neat 
and  elegant.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
present,  so  it  was  impossible  to  enter  its  walls. 
Passed  the  stables  of  the  king — one  or  two 
hundred  horses  and  their  grooms  were  in  the 
yard. 

May  30.  "  Went  to  Versailles.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  palaces  and  gardens  is  altogether 
beyond  description.  The  extent  of  the  gar- 
dens; the  beauty  of  the  fountains;  the  length, 
number,  and  variety  of  the  avenues;  the  size 
and  architectural  splendour  of  the  palaces ; 
the  richness  of  their  furniture;  the  brightness 
of  their  mirrors;  the  perfection  of  their  statu- 
ary and  paintings,  all  display  monarchical 
magnificence. 

June  1.  "  Visited  the  extensive  royal  li- 
brary. Here  one  sees  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  seventy-two  thou- 
sand manuscripts,  five  thousand  volumes  of 
engravings,  and  a  rich  collection  of  coins 

June  16.  "  Went  to  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  As  the  sun  is  once  more  appear- 
ing after  many  days  of  rain,  this  beautiful 
place  begins  to  be  thronged  with  the  volatile 
crowds  of  Paris.  I  am  now  sitting  under  a 
wall  beautifully  trained  over  with  a  vine, 
where  a  hundred  groups,  engaged  in  various 
pursuits,  are  around  me.  Here  is  the  old 
citizen,  with  his  large-eyed  glasses  poring 
over  the  news  '  Le  National.'  Here  some  old 


mings  and  his  high  chapeau,  ornamented  with 
white  tape  and  a  cockade,  leans  on  his  stick, 
graciously  eyeing  the  sports  of  the  multitude. 
Here  are  fifty  lines  of  happy  children,  two 
twirling  a  rope  while  a  third  jumps  over  it; 
others  full  of  smiles,  compliments,  and  con- 
versation, occupy  the  time;  none  are  solitary 
now  but  myself. 

"  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  spectacle,  than 
French  children  at  play.  They  are  so  well 
dressed,  so  neat,  so  polite,  so  easy. 

"  You  cannot  look  a  moment  into  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  without  being  amused.  There  is 
such  a  stream  of  novelty  passing  by.  Here 
runs  a  woman  with  her  hands  full  of  umbrel- 
las; another  with  flowers;  a  third  with  watch 
chains,  rings,  and  all  manner  of  trinkets  ;  and 
many  more  with  their  short  red  or  blue  gowns, 
their  nice  ruffles  or  handkeichiefs,  and  over 
all  their  far-spreading  caps,  saluting  the  crowd 
with  their  various  persuasions.  By  their  side 
are  running  the  busy  porters.  There  goes  a 
fellow  in  a  blue  cap  and  jerkin,  laden  with  an 
immense  package  which  is  attached  to  a  kind 
of  truck  ;  while  another  with  a  tin  castle  fly 
ing  with  banners,  follows  with  the  most  at 
tractive  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle.  Now  he  shakes 
his  bell  under  the  mustaches  of  a  thirsty,  and 
fierce-looking  militaire ;  now  more  gently 
amdng  the  panoply  of  ribbons  in  the  throng. 
And  what  a  crowd  of  cars !  there  goes,  with 
many  acrack  and  shout,  and  whistle,  the  noisy 
cab — the  dusty  coach  of  antique  shape — the 
ponderous  car  with  five  or  six  horses,  groan 
ing  under  their  weighty  decorations,  by  which 
and  their  immense  painted  and  shield-like 
collar,  the  little  animals  are  almost  hidden 
off  they  go  with  a  great  clatter.  Now  here 
comes  unwillingly  along,  a  little  donkey 
whose  masculine  mistress  is  flogging  and 
shouting  most  cavalierly,  ever  and  anon  hold 
ing  up  her  vegetables,  and  vociferating  ir 
terms  not  the  most  persuasive,  to  the  open 
windows  or  the  hurrying  crowd.  There  goes  a 
fiddler  with  dogs  and  monkeys — there  a  man 
with  a  cargo  of  cats  and  kittens,  and  a-collec 
tion  of  most  fantastically  shaved  dogs.  Now 
pass  a  troop  of  guards,  to  the  beat  of  a  mono 
tonous  drum. 

"  Never  was  a  people  more  volatile  than 
the  French.  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  seen, 
there  are  always  enough  to  see  it ;  if  any  thing 
to  be  said,  to  hear  it.  This  makes  Paris,  of 
all  others,  the  place  of  sights  and  sounds.  Be- 
sides the  theatres  and  shows,  one  has  only  to 
walk  the  streets  a  short  time,  to  find  some 
wandering  showman  attracting  the  gazing 
crowd.  A  day  or  two  since,  I  heard  the  jar- 
ring strings  of  a  French  fiddle.  I  stopped  to 
see  what  had  caught  the  laughing  crowd.  1 
was  not  a  little  amused  at  what  I  saw.  Indeed 
I  think  if  some  of  my  young  friends  at  home 
had  been  present,  they  would  have  laughed 
heartily;  for  there  on  a  little  round  table, 
slashing  his  trunk  this  way  and  that,  and  mov- 
ing his  feet  with  great  dignity,  stalked  a  little 
elephant,  bearing  on  his  back  a  castle,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  trappings  of  eastern  state. 
Next  came  a  little  fat  lady,  turning  this  way 
and  that,  and  mincing  around  the  table,  while 
all  the  time  she  played  upon  a  little  fiddle 


soldier,  in  his  plain  blue  dress  with  red  trim- 1  Then  came  a  woolly-haired  buxom  black,  with 


her  gown  held  nicely  up,  while  she  went 
dancing  round  to  the  strains  of  the  lady-mu- 
sician." 

(To  be  continued.) 

ADVENTURE  UPON  THE  ROAD. 

The  following  curious  circumstance  is  from 
"  Nights  of  Mess,"  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine. — About  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  B. 
having  at  that  time  newly  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Edinburgh,  was  returning  on  horse-  j 
back  from  the  city  to  a  cottage  he  had  near 
Cramond.  It  was  a  wild  night  in  November, 
and  though  he  usually  took  the  seaside  as 
the  shortest  way  home,  he  resolved  this  even- 
ing, on  account  of  the  increasing  darkness, 
to  keep  on  the  high  road.  When  he  had  pro- 
ceeded about  thiee  miles  from  the  town,  and 
had  come  to  the  loneliest  part  of  the  way,  he  \ 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  man,  who  sprang 
out  of  a  small  copse  at  the  road  side,  and] 
seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Mr.  B.  was  a 
man  of  great  calmness  and  resolution,  andj 
asked  the  man  the  reason  of  his  behaviour, 
without  betraying  the  smallest  symptoms  of 
agitation.  Not  so  the  assailant.  He  held  the 
bridle  in  his  hand,  but  Mr.  B.  remarked  that 
it  trembled  excessively.  After  remaining 
some  time,  as  if  irresolute  what  to  do,  and 
without  uttering  a  word  he  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  rein,  and  said  with  a  trembling  voice, 

"  Pass  on,  sir,  pass  on  ;"  and  then  he  added, 
"  thank  heaven,  I  am  yet  free  from  crime." 

Mr.  B.  was  struck  with  the  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  man,  and  said,  "  I  fear  you 
are  in  distress — is  there  any  thing  in  which 
a  stranger  can  assist  you?" 

"  Strangers  may,  perhaps,"  replied  the  man 
in  a  bitter  tone,  "  for  nothing  is  to  be  hoped 
from  friends.''' 

"■  You  speak,  I  hope,  under  some  momenta- 
ry feeling  of  disappointment." 

"  Pass  on,  pass  on,"  he  said,  impatiently  ; 
"I  have  no  right  to  utter  my  complaints  to 
you.  Go  home  and  thank  the  Almighty  that  a 
better  spirit  withheld  me  from  my  first  inten- 
tion when  1  heard  you  approach — or  this 
might  have  been" — he  suddenly  paused. 

"  Stranger,"  said  Mr.  B.,  in  a  tone  of  real 
kindness,  "  you  say  you  have  no  right  to  utter 
your  complaints  to  me  ;  I  have  certainly  no 
right  to  pry  into  your  concerns,  but  I  am  in- 
terested, I  must  confess,  by  your  manner  and 
appearance,  and  I  frankly  make  you  an  offer 
of  any  assistance  I  can  bestow." 

"  You  know  not,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  the  person  to  whom  you  make  so  generous 
a  proposal — a  wretch  stained  with  vices — de- 
graded from  the  station  he  once  held,  and  on 
the  eve  of  becoming  a  robber — ay,"  he  add- 
ed with  a  shudder,  "  perhaps  a  murderer." 

"  I  care  not  for  your  former  crimes — suffi- 
cient for  me  that  you  repent — tell  me  where- 
in I  can  stand  your  friend." 

"  For  myself,  I  am  careless,"  replied  the 
man  ;  "  but  there  is  one  who  looks  to  me  with 
quiet  and  still  unchanged  affection,  though  she 
knows  1  have  brought  her  from  a  home  of 
comfort  to  share  the  fate  of  an  outcast  and  a 
beggar;  I  wished  for  her  sake  to  become  once 
more  respectable,  to  leave  a  country  where  I 
am  known,  and  to  gain  character^  station, 
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wealth,  to  all  which  she  is  so  justly  entitled, 
in  a  foreign  land ;  but  I  have  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world."  Here  he  paused,  and  Mr.  B. 
thought  he  saw  him  weep.  He  drew  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  unfolded  a  bank  bill  ;  he 
put  it  into  the  man's  hand,  and  said,  "  Here 
is  what  I  hope  will  ease  you  from  your  present 
difficulty — it  is  a  note  for  a  hundred  pounds." 
The  man  started  as  he  received  the  paper,  and 
said  in  a  low,  subdued  tone,  "I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  thank  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  you  your 
name  and  address  ?"  Mr.  B.  gave  him  what 
he  required. 

"Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  stranger.  "When 
I  have  expiated  my  faults  by  a  life  of  honesty 
and  virtue,  I  will  pray  for  you — till  then  I 
dare  not." 

Saying  these  words  he  bounded  over  the 
hedge  and  disappeared.  Mr.  B.  rode  home, 
wondering  at  the  occurrence ;  and  he  has 
often  said  since,  that  he  never  derived  so 
much  pleasure  from  a  hundred  pounds  in  his 
life.  He  related  the  adventure  to  several  of 
his  friends;  but  as  they  were  not  endowed 
with  the  same  generosity  of  spirit  as  himself, 
he  was  rather  laughed  at  for  his  simplicity, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  an  increasing 
and  very  prosperous  business  drove  the  trans- 
action almost  entirely  from  his  mind.  One 
day,  however,  about  twelve  years  after  the 
adventure,  he  was  sitting  with  a  few  friends 
after  dinner,  when  a  note  was  put  into  his 
hands,  and  the  servant  told  him  that  the  Leith 
carrier  had  brought  a  hogshead  of  claret  into 
the  hall.  He  opened  the  note,  and  found  it 
to  contain  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
with  the  interest  up  to  that  time,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  done  to  the  writer  long  ago.  It 
had  no  date,  but  informed  hiin  that  he  was 
happy,  that  he  was  respected,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  partner  of  one  of  the  first  mercantile 
houses  where  he  lived.  Every  year  the  same 
present  was  continued,  always  accompanied 
with  a  letter.  Mr.  B.,  strange  to  say,  made 
no  great  effort  to  discover  his  correspondent. 
The  wine,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  was 
the  finest  that  could  be  had,  for  many  a  good 
magnum  of  it  have  I  drunk  at  the  hospitable 
table  of  my  friend.  At  last  he  died,  and  the 
secret  of  who  the  mysterious  correspondent 
might  be,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  dying  with 
him.  But  my  story  is  not  yet  done.  When 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  B.  had  reached  the  Grey- 
friar's  church-yard,  the  procession  was  joined 
by  a  gentleman  who  got  out  of  a  very  elegant 
carriage  at  the  door  of  the  church.  He  was 
a  tall,  handsome  man,  about  foity-five  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
There  were  no  armorial  bearings  on  the  pan- 
nel  of  his  carriage,  for  I  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  them  very  particularly  myself.  He 
was  totally  unknown  to  all  the  family  ;  and 
after  the  ceremony,  during  which  he  appeared 
to  be  greatly  affected,  he  went  up  to  the  chief 
mourner,  and  said, 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from 
paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  an  excel- 
lent gentleman  who  was  at  one  time  more  my 
benefactor  than  any  person  living." 

Saying  this,  he  bowed,  stept  quickly  into 


his  carriage  and  disappeared.  Now  this,  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  was  the  very  indi- 
vidual who  had  so  much  excited  my  curiosity. 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  he  is  still  alive,  I  wish 
when  he  dies,  he  would  leave  me  his  cellar 
of  wine,  for  his  judgment  in  that  article,  I'll 
be  bound  to  say,  is  unimpeachable  and  sub- 


From  Porter's  Chemistry  of  the  Arts. 
Improvement   of  Fuel  by  Mixture. 

Tt  is  surprising  that  so  few  attempts  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  fires  which  are  made 
in  the  open  chimneys  of  elegant  apartments 
by  preparing  the  fuel;  for,  as  Count  Rumford 
observes,  nothing  surely  was  ever  more  dirty, 
inelegant,  and  disgusting  than  a  common  coal 
fire. 

Fire  balls,  of  the  size  of  goose  eggs,  com- 
posed of  coal  and  charcoal  in  powder,  mixed 
up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet  clay,  and  well 
dried,  would  make  a  much  more  cleanly,  and, 
in  all  respects,  a  pleasanter  fire  than  can  be 
made  with  crude  coals ;  and  it  is  believed 
would  not  be  more  expensive  fuel.  In  Flan- 
ders, and  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Ber- 
gens,  where  coals  are  used  as  fuel,  the  coals 
are  always  prepared  before  they  are  used,  by 
pounding  them  to  a  powder,  and  mixing  them 
up  with  an  equal  weight  of  clay,  and  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
mass,  which  is  kneaded  together  and  formed 
into  cakes;  which  cakes  are  afterwards  well 
dried,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  use.  And 
it  has  been  found,  by  long  expeiience,  that 
the  expense  attending  this  preparation  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel. 
The  coals  thus  mixed  with  clay  not  only 
burn  longer,  but  give  much  more  heat  than 
when  they  are  burnt  in  their  crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary  to 
those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject 
with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
should  be  increased  by  mixing  the  coals  with 
clay,  which  is  certainly  an  incombustible  body; 
but  the  fact  is  certain. 

In  composing  fire  balls,  ft  is  probable  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  chaff,  or  straw  cut 
very  fine,  or  even  of  saw-dust,  might  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage.  It  is  wished 
that  those  who  have  leisure  would  turn  their 
thoughts  to  this  subject;  for  it  is  conceived 
that  very  important  improvements  would  re- 
sult from  a  thorough  investigation  of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire  speedily, 
kindling  balls,  comoosed  of  equal  parts  of 
coal,  charcoal,  and  clay,  the  two  former  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  well  mixed,  and 
kneaded  together  with  the  clay  moistened 
with  water,  and  then  formed  into  balls  of  the 
size  of  hen's  eggs,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
might  be  used  with  great  advantage  instead 
of  wood. 

These  kindling  balls  may  be  made  so  in- 
flammable as  to  take  fire  in  an  instant,  and 
with  the  smallest  spark,  by  dipping  them  in  a 
solution  of  nitre,  and  then  drying  them  again; 
and  they  would  neither  be  expensive  nor  lia- 
ble to  spoil  by  long  keeping.  Perhaps  a 
quantity  of  pure  charcoal,  reduced  to  very 


fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of 
nitre  in  which  they  are  dipped,  would  render 
them  still  more  inflammable. 

We  transfer  the  following  article  to  our 
pages,  without  venturing  to  raise  any  specula- 
tion upon  it  of  our  own.  It  certainly  is,  how- 
ever, a  curious  and  interesting  discovery,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  careful  investi- 
gations will  be  made  by  intelligent  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

A   Subterranean  Indian    Village. 

A  subterranean  Indian  Village  has  been 
discovered  in  Nacoochee  Valley  in  Georgia,  by 
gold  miners,  in  excavating  a  canal  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  gold.  The  depth  to  which 
it  is  covered  varies  from  seven  to  nine  feet ; 
some  of  the  houses  are  embedded  in  a  stratum 
of  rich  auriferous  gravel.  They  are  thirty- 
four  in  number,  built  of  logs  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  length.  The  walls  are  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  height,  forming  a  continuous  line 
or  street  of  300  feet.  The  logs  are  hewed 
and  notched,  as  at  the  present  day.  The  land 
beneath  which  they  were  found,  was  covered, 
at  its  first  settlement  by  the  whites,  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  denoting  a  great  an- 
tiquity to  these  buildings,  and  a  powerful  cause 
which  submerged  them.  Cane  baskets  and 
fragments  of  earthenware  were  found  in  the 
rooms.  The  acoount  is  contained  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Banner,  from 
which  the  following  further  particulars  are 
extracted  : 

"  The  houses  are  situated  from  50  to  100 
yards  from  the  principal  channel  of  the  creek; 
and  as  no  further  excavations  have  been  made, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  new  and  moie 
interesting  developements  will  be  made  when 
the  land  is  worked  for  gold. 

"  A  great  number  of  curious  specimens  of 
workmanship  have  been  found  in  situations, 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having 
been  moved  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
During  my  mining  operations  last  year,  I 
found  at  one  time  about  one  half  of  a  cruci- 
ble, of  the  capacity  of  near  a  gallon.  It  was 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  and  immediately 
beneath  a  large  oak  tree  which  measured  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  four  or 
five  hundred  years  old.  The  deposite  was 
diluvial,  or  what  may  be  termed  table  land. 
The  stratum,  of  quartz  gravel  in  which  the 
vessel  was  imbedded,  is  about  two  feet  in 
thickness,  resting  upon  decomposed  chlorite 
slate. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  depo- 
site of  those  substances  in  alluvial  soil,  for 
the  hills  are  generally  very  high  and  preci- 
pitous, and  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls,  the  streams  are  swollen  to  a 
great  height,  sweeping  every  thing  with  them, 
and  frequently  forming  a  deposite  of*  several 
feet  in  thickness  in  a  season;  but  some  of  the 
diluvial  land  is  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  streams.  These  de- 
posites  exhibit  appearances  of  as  great  attri- 
tion as  those  recently  formed. 

"There  was  a  vessel,  or  rather  a  double 
mortar,  found  in  Duke's  Creek,  about  five 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  the  excavation  on 
each  side  was  nearly  an  inch  in  depth,  basin 
like,  and  perfectly  polished.  It  was  made  of 
quartz,  which  had  been  semi-transparent,  but 
had  become  stained  with  the  iron  which 
abounds  in  quantity  in  all  this  country.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  basin  was  a  small  depre; 
sion  half  an  inch  in  depth  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter.  What  its  use  could  have  been 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Some  suppose  it 
was  used  for  grinding  paint,  &c,  or  in  some  of 
their  plays  or  games.  The  high,  finish,  and 
its  exact  dimensions,  induce  me  to  believe  it 
the  production  of  a  more  civilised  people 
than  the  present  race  of  Indians. — Baltimore 
American. 


Sweden. — By  an  official  return  made  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Sweden,  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  found  that  there  were  170,000  distil 
lets  in  the  kingdom  ;  that,  the  ardent  spirits  made  by 
them  amounted  to  45,000,000  of  gallons,  consumed 
by  about  3,000,000  of  people,  equal  to  fifteen  galloi 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  nation.  Tl: 
report  states  that  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
slay  the  evil,  the  nation  must  be  destroyed. 

Sea  Sledge. — The  following  description  of  a  marine 
vehicle,  is  from  tho  Court  Journal,  a  London  paper 

"  Mr.  Buder,  counsellor  of  mines  at  Munich,  in 
Bavaria,  some  years  ago  invented  what  he  termed  an 
aquatic  sledge,  constructed  on  such  a  principle  that 
it  might  be  impelled  and  guided  on  the  water  by  the 
rider  himself,  without  any  other  aid.  The  first  public 
experiment  was  made  with  this  machine  on  the  29th 
of  August,  before  the  royal  family,  at  Nymphenbur, 
with  complete  success.  It  is  described  as  consisting 
of  two  hollow  canoes  or  pontoons,  eight  feet  long, 
made  of  sheet  copper,  closed  on  all  sides,  joined  tc 
each  other  in  a  parallel  direction  at  the  distance  ofsi: 
feet  by  a  light  wooden  frame.  Thus  joined,  they  sup 
port  a  seat  resembling  an  arm  chair,  in  which  the 
rider  is  seated,  and  impels  and  steers  the  sledge  by 
treading  two  large  pedals  before  him  ;  each  of  these 
pedals  is  connected  with  a  paddle  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  interval  between  the  two  pontoons;  in 
front  of  the  seat  stands  a  small  table  on  which  he 
may  read,  or  write,  draw,  or  eat  and  drink.  His 
hands  being  at  perfect  liberty,  he  may  even  play  an 
instrument,  load  and  fire  a  gun,  or  do  whatever  he 
pleases.  Behind  the  seat  is  a  leather  bag,  to  hold 
any  thing  he  may  want  in  his  excursion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  machine  must  he  admirably  calculated 
for  taking  sketches  of  aquatic  scenery,  as  also  for  the 
diversion  of  shooting  water  fowls;  in  which  case  the 
sportsman  conceals  himself  behind  a  slight  screen  of 
branches  or  rushes,  so  as  to  approach  the  birds  un- 
perceived.  This  vehicle  is  far  safer  than  a  common 
boat,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  constantly  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  broad  base;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  upsetting,  even  in  the  heaviest  gale,  abso- 
lutely impossible.  It  is  moreover  so  constructed,  that 
it  may  be  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  packed 
in  a  box,  and  put  together  in  a  very  short  lime." 

The  Aerial  Plant.— The  burning  sands  of  hot  cli- 
mates, even  at  Karsfields,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  are  so  arid  and  scorched  that  no  water  can  be 
extracted  from  them,  are  the  media  in  which  the 
most  succulent  vegetables  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  flourish  and  evolve;  so  deleterious,  in- 
deed, is  a  wet  season  to  their  growth,  that  they  are 
destroyed  by  it. 

There  are  also  various  tribes  of  vegetables  that  are 
destitute  of  roots,  and  which  can  only  be  supported 
and  nourished  by  the  air;  and  by  the  moisture  which 
the  atmosphere  contains.  A  large  portion  of  the 
class  Fuci,  have  no  root  whatever ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  tho  Aerial  Epidendron,  (the  Epidendron  Flos 
jEns,)  denominated  aerial  from  its  extraordinary  pro- 
perties, and  which  is  a  native  of  Java. — on  account  of 
the  elegance  of  its  leaves,  the  beauty  of  its  flower, 
and  the  exquisite  odour  which  it  diffuses,  is  plucked 


up  by  the  inhabitants,  and  suspended  by  a  silken 
cord  from  the  ceiling  of  their  apartments,  from 
whence  it  continues  from  year  to  year  to  put  forth 
new  leaves,  to  display  new  blossoms,  and  exhale  new 
fragrance,  although  fed  out  of  the  simple  bodies  be- 
fore stated. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  who  dates  from  one  of  the  United  States 
ships,  near  Genoa,  thus  describes  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon : — 

"We  stood  off  from  the  coast  during  the  night, 
and  this  morning  are  almost  becalmed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  with  the  view  of  land  in  every 
direction,  in  the  north  and  east  are  the  lofty  snow 
sprinkled  Appcnines,  stretching  from  tho  head  of  the 
gulf  far  down  the  centre  of  Italy;  on  the  south  the 
islands  of  Gorgona  and  Caprea,  with  Elba  in  the 
back  ground,  and  in  the  northwest  the  Alps,  lying 
upon  the  waters  in  fantastic  outlines  of  blue,  splen- 
didly fringed  with  white  and  silver. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  the  optical  phenomenon,  of  an  image 
cast  upon  a  cloud  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
the  rays  of  light  through  a  hazy  atmosphere.  A  ves 
sel, some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant, with  'hulldownj 
in  sea  phraseology,  was  distinctly  seen  several  times 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  to  be  surmounted 
by  an  inverted  fae-simile,  including  the  hull,  having 
every  appearance  of  a  sail  of  the  same  kind  travers- 
ing the  sky  upside  down.  The  island  of  Gorgona 
also,  was  up  in  similar  images,  far  above  the  horizon, 
the  straight  line  of  its  water  edge  standing  against 
the  sky,  while  another  of  its  headlands  and  summit 
of  the  same  colouring  as  the  island,  extended  from 
it  to  the  land  itself.  No  one  on  ship-board,  I  believe, 
had  ever  witnessed  a  similar  exhibition  before, 

"Another  phenomenon  of  less  singular  character, 
has  also  occuired  two  or  three  times  during  th 
morning — the  existence  of  two  currents  of  air  about 
the  ship,  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  lower  sails 
have  been  for  some  minutes  'taken  aback,'  and  ' 
kept  so,  while  the  canvass  above  has  been  filled  for 
an  opposite  direction/' 

White  Labour  on  Plantations. — We  learn  by  the 
last  Jamaica  papers  that  an  experiment  of  the  labou 
of  free  whites  on  plantations  is  making  by  a  Mt 
Meyors,  a  German,  who  has  imported  a  lot  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  purpose,  and  says  he  can  bring 
10,000  more.  The  Weekly  Despatch  has  the  follow- 
paragraph  on  tho  subject: — 

"We  aro  happy  to  find  that  tho  services  of  Mr. 
Meyers,  who  lately  introduced  a  colony  of  white  la- 
bourers into  St.  George's,  are  likely  to  bo  recognised 
by  the  country.  His  petition  to  the  house  yesterday 
'as  been  favourably  entertained,  and  weare  very 
glad  that  some  wealthy  and  patriotic  gentleman  in 
the  island  have  already  determined  to  follow  his 
laudable  example.  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown  has,  we 
understand,  fifty  white  labourers  engaged,  and  on 
their  way  out  from  Great  Britain,  entirely  provided 
for  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  whom  a  comfortable 
reception  is  prepared  on  their  arrival. — Late  paper. 

London  Missionary  Society. — According  to  the  an- 
nual report,  read  at  the  late  meeting,  May  15th,  the 
following  is  the  number  of  missionary  stations  and 
tions  belonging  to  the  society,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  missionaries  labouring  at  the 
same  lime,  .Vc. 

Stations  and  Native 

Out-station;'.    Missionaries.  Ttiidiris,  &c 

uth  Seas,  37  17  42 

Beyond  tho  Ganges,     6  7  6 

East  Indies,  154  31  119 

Russia,  4  4  — 

Mediterranean,  2  2  — 

South  Africa,  25  24  20 

African  Islands,  3  4  — 

ritish  Guiana,  6  8  1 


families.  The  directors  have  sent  forth  ten  mission- 
aries during  the  past  year,  and  purpose  sending  about 
twenty  more  in  the  course  of  a  year  ensuing,  chiefly 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  number  of  native 
churches  is  69,  and  that  of  native  communicants 
5,149;  of  schools,  the  number  is  437,  and  that  of 
scholars  24,144.  The  number  of  printing  establish- 
ments  is  14;  from  seven  of  which  have  been  printed 
153,925  books,  including  5,200  portions  of  scripture; 
and  from  twenty-two  stations  119,078  copies  of 
books  have  been  put  into  circulation  during  the  past 
year. 

The  contributions  for  the  usual  objects  during  the 
year  amount  to  £45,177    4  8 

Special,  for  the  British  colonies,  4,261  19  9 


Making  a  total  of 


£49,439     4  5 


237  97  181 

Making,  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  schoolmasters  I 
and  assistants,  more  than  seven  hundred  persons, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  society,  exclusive  of| 


From  the  Moral  of  Flowers. 
THE    CROCUS'    SOLILOQUY. 

Down  in  my  solitude  under  the  snow, 
Whero  nothing  cheering  can  reach  me; 

Here,  without  light  to  see  how  to  grow, 
I'll  trust  to  nature  to  teach  me. 

I  will  not  despair,  nor  bridle,  nor  frown, 

Lock'd  in  so  gloomy  a  dwelling; 
My  leaves  shall  run  up,  and  my  roots  shall  run  down, 

While  the  bud  in  my  bosom  is  swelling. 

Soon  as  tho  frost  will  get  out  of  my  bed,  J 

From  this  cold  dungeon  to  free  me, 
I  will  peer  up  with  my  bright  head; 

And  all  will  be  joyful  to  see  me. 

Then  from  my  heart  will  young  buds  diverge, 

As  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  focus; 
I  from  the  darkness  of  earth  will  emerge 

A  happy  and  beautiful  crocus  ! 

Gaily  array'd  in  my  yellow  and  green, 

When  to  their  view  I  have  risen, 
Will  they  not  wonder  how  one  so  serene, 

Came  from  so  dismal  a  prison  ? 

Many,  perhaps,  from  so  lillle  a  flower, 

This  little  lesson  may  borrow — 
Patient  to-day,  through  its  gluomiest  hour, 

We  come  out  the  brighter  to-morrow. 


THE   MYRTLE. 

Yes,  take  thy  station  here, 
Thou  flower  so  pale  and  fair! 

That  J  from  thee  may  sweetest  lessons  borrow; 
For  thou  hast  that  to  tell, 
Methinks,  which  suits  thee  well— 

The  lingering  hours  of  languishment  and  sorrow. 

The  cleft  rock  is  thy  home  ; 
Yet  sweetly  dost  thou  bloom, 
E'on  while  the  threat'ning  winds  arc  round  thee  swell- 

And  where's  the  pamper'd  flower, 
Can  richer  fragrance  shower, 
Than  thou,  fair  blossom,  from  Ihy  storm-wrought 
dwelling. 

Say  then,  though  pale  decay 

Wear  youth  and  health  away, 
Shall  sighs  alone  this  troubled  breast  be  heuvino? 

Oh  no !  I'll  bless  the  chain, 

Which  to  this  couch  of  pain 
Has  bound  me  long,  for  'tis  of  mercy's  weaving. 

What  though  I  tread  no  more 

The  temple's  hallowed  floor, 
Whence  to  our  God  the  full  voiced  hymn  ascendcth, 

Yet  may  this  chamber  be 

A  blessed  sanctuary, 
Where  to  my  whisper'd  praise  his  ear  he  bendoth. 

But  chiefly,  gentle  flower, 

Remind  me  in  the  hour. 
When  'gainst  the  tempter's  might  my  soul  engages, 

A  rock  is  cleft  for  me, 

More  sure  than  shelters  thee, 
Where  I  may  safely  hide — "  tho  Rock  of  Ages." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  MINISTRY. 

The  preservation  of  a  living  gospel  ministry 
of  Christ's  own  ordaining,  and  subject  to  his 
direction,  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  church,  and 
a  means  which  the  Lord  has  seen  meet  emi- 
nently to  bless  and  prosper  for  the  gathering 
of  souls  to  himself.  But  the  greater  the  good 
to  be  accomplished,  the  more  does  Satan  strive 
to  thwart  and  hinder  it,  by  placing  the  most 
plausible  and  ensnaring  baits  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  called  to  this  sacred  office.  For 
as  he  cannot  hope  to  plunge  them  suddenly 
into  any  gross  wickedness,  or  to  prostrate  them 
by  a  single  act  of  impropriety,  he  goes  to 
work  the  more  subtilly,  assumes  the  garb  of 
an  angel  of  light,  and  by  every  cunning  strata- 
gem which  his  diabolical  ingenuity  can  invent 
seeks  to  betray  their  minds  and  draw  them 
from  that  slate  of  humble  dependence  on  the 
immediate  teachings  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  in 
which  their  safety  consists.  He  knows  that  if 
he  can  once  make  them  think  well  of  their  own 
labours,  or  imagine  that  the  same  close  and 
simple  adherence  to  the  openings  of  the  divine 
gift,  which  they  were  led  into  at  the  beginning, 
is  not  now  necessary,  he  then  has  prepared  the 
way  for  greater  departures,  and  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  much  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  activity  and  abundant 
preaching,  he  has  them  under  his  own  con- 
trol. Their  activity  is  that  of  the  creature  in 
its  fallen  nature,  and  however  sound  the  doc- 
trine and  specious  the  discourse,  it  does  but 
feed  that  disposition  in  the  hearers  which  is 
gone  from  the  cross  of  Christ  and  cannot  en- 
dure the  mortification  and  self-denial  into 
which  it  leads.  Such  preachers  may  be  very 
popular,  because  the  multitude  of  the  people 
have  itching  ears,  and  love  to  be  fed  with 
smooth  words  and  eloquent  discourses,  but 
while  the  meeting-houses  are  thronged  with 
hearers,  the  hearts  of  few  seem  to  be  affected, 
or  that  deep  conviction  of  sin  awakened  which 
leads  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
Such  will  ever  be  the  case  where  the  gospel 
is  not  preached  in  its  own  authority  and  power, 
which  is  no  less  than  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down 
from  heaven;  and  however  high  and  solemn 
the  profession,  it  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
a  living  gospel  ministry  can  rest.  Take  this 
away,  and  with  all  the  fluency  of  speech  and 
elegancies  of  oratory,  with  doctrine  sound  as 
the  standard  of  holy  writ,  and  a  morality  as 
pure  and  elevated  as  its  sacred  pages  unfold, 
we  shall  have  nothing  better  than  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  It  becomes  the 
Society  of  Friends  therefore  to  watch  with  a 
godly  jealousy  over  the  ministry,  and  to  "  resist 
stedfast  in  the  faith"  every  innovation  of  its 
ancient  principles  on  this  subject,  and  to  check 
by  timely  warning  and  rebuke  any  departure 
in  practice  from  the  safe  and  simple  ground 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  discipline. 

Thefollowingobservationsofanexperienced 
minister,  who  deceased  more  than  half  a  cen 
tury  ago,  may  be  revived  with  advantage  at 
the  present  time,  viz. 

"  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  in 
our  age,  even  of  the  anointed  sons  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  have  gradually  declined  and 
dwindled,  and  at  length  totally  fallen  off 


Judas  did  from  Christ,  and  Demas  from  his 
faithful  apostle,  and  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  brought  lasting 
disgrace  on  themselves,  and  that  good  cause, 
in  which  they  had  been  humbly  and  honestly 
engaged.  Yet  truth  changes  not;  it  is  the 
same  still,  and  still  able  to  preserve  from  fall- 
ing, to  build  up  and  give  an  inheritance  among 
the  sanctified. 

"  I  remember  that  the  above  considerations 
made  me  earnestly  pray,  that  since  1  had  given 
up,  and  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I  might 
never  look  back  to  Sodom  again,  like  Lot's 
wife;  but  rather  suffer  any  thing  in  this  world, 
than  disgrace  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

"  I  proceeded  to  minister  in  public  meet- 
ings when  I  had  something  given  for  that  end, 
through  which  exercise  my  gift  became  gradu- 
ally enlarged.  But  alas!  I  too  often  made  false 
steps  in  my  public  ministry,  as  well  as  in  my 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  fn  private  con- 
duct, for  want  of  sell-love  being  more  mortified, 
and  subjected  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which 
teaches  divine  wbdom. 

"Being  of  an  active  natural  disposition,  it  be- 
came a  cross  to  me  to  be  silent,  when  it  was 
best  to  be  so.  And  sometimes  after  I  stood 
up  I  continued  too  long,  till  the  testimony  as 
to  the  life  of  it  flattened  and  grew  tedious  to 
the  hearers.  I  wanted  too  to  imitate  some 
others,  who,  I  thought,  preached  finely.  Thus 
the  enemy  of  man's  happiness  continually 
seeks  to  tempt  every  class  in  the  church  mili- 
tant. As  the  eye  is  kept  single  to  the  holy 
head,  and  the  body  full  of  light,  in  the  light  he 
is  discovered  in  all  his  approaches  and  trans- 
formations ;  but  I  was  not  constantly  enough 
on  my  guard  against  his  stratagems,  and  there- 
fore was  sometimes  seduced  even  to  think  I 
did  well,  when  I  was  zealous,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  true  knowledge,  nor  to  the  honour 
of  the  great  name  of  Christ  our  Lord:  for  he 
is  most  honoured  by  the  subjection  of  self; 
and  by  divine  love,  coupled  with  humility  and 
patience. 

"  Among  the  many  good  institutions  which 
the  discoveries  of  celestial  wisdom  have  esta 
blished  in  our  Society,  that  of  faithful  elders 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  flock,  and  over 
the  ministry,  has  been  found  to  be  very  useful. 
And  though  the  love  of  self-honour  made  me 
sometimes  bear  hardly  the  reproof  of  a  friend; 
yet  I  have  afterwards,  as  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
discerned  the  expediency  of  it,  and  been  in 
duced  to  desire  to  be  more  careful  in  future, 
and  to  be  willing  to  receive  advice,  as  well  as 
to  give  it. 

"  O  ye,  whom  Christ  calls  into  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  or  any  other  office,  give  up  your 
lives  to  him  and  it,  both  to  do  and  to  sufl'e 
what  he  may  order  or  permit:  for  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  are  to  be  of  beaten  gold 
Every  son  whom  he  loves  he  rebukes  and 
chastens.  Then  ever  receive  with  a  good  mind 
the  counsel  or  the  reproof  of  a  friend. 

"  If  others  revile  and  taunt  in  bitterness  and 
wrath;  in  haughtiness  and  insult,  as  whoever 
will  live  godlily  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffe 
persecution;  yet  all  things  will  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  steadily  abide  unde 
Christ's  government. — Our  nature  having  in  it 


much  dross,  and  by  long  habit  contracting  an 
increase  of  it,  cannot  be  refined  but  by  fiery 
trials,  nor  have  its  evil  humours  purged  out, 
but  by  drinking  the  bitter  cup. — Applause 
pleases  the  creature,  but  greatly  endangers  it. 
Suffering  in  spirit,  though  more  painful,  is 
more  safe. 

"  O  then  ye  who  have  rightly  begun,  and 
favourably  advanced  in  the  work  of  truth  or  of 
the  ministry,  look  well  to  your  standing,  and 
guard  against  the  transformations  of  your  un- 
wearied enemy. 

"  When  we  first  began,  our  single  view  and 
desire  was  to  obtain  divine  approbation,  and 
that  peace  of  soul,  which  results  from  it;  to 
die  to  ourselves  and  all  the  world;  to  know  no 
man  after  the  flesh,  nor  be  known  by  them; 
but  only  to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  and 
act  under  his  immediate  notice  and  approving 
favour. — But  afterwards  there  hath  mingled 
herewith,  the  desire  of  human  notice,  of  popu- 
lar applause,  of  worldly  advantages  and  indul- 
gences. 

"  Thus  too  many  ministers,  as  well  as  others, 
who  have  given  up  their  names  to  follow  the 
Lamb,  have  slipped  into  a  mixed  state.  In 
them  the  spring  once  pure,  hath  become  mud- 
dy, and  the  sacred  fervour  hath  dwindled. 
Though  they  have  retained  the  form  of  godli- 
ness, yet  its  conquering  power  and  fortitude 
have  gradually  died  away,  and  left  them  as 
weak,  and  unable  to  resist  temptations,  as  those 
who  have  never  assumed  that  form. 

"  This  hath  been  the  case  of  too  many  dry 
worldlings  and  sensualists  in  our  society,  who, 
far  from  helping  the  cause,  which  they  profess- 
ed a  value  for,  have  greatly  hurt  it,  and  given 
a  handle  to  libertines  to  make  both  it  and 
them  the  subject  of  their  derision. 

"  When  the  humble  regard  and  love  of  God 
singly  presided  in  my  heart,  then  I  have  been 
disposed  to  receive  the  advice  or  the  rebuke 
of  a  friend  in  the  love  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  to  bear  with  Christian  meekness,  the 
taunts  and  insults  of  insensible  hearts  and  un- 
guarded lips  undisturbed  thereby:  but  when 
I  have  slid  off  this  foundation,  then  they  have 
discomposed  my  mind,  and  agitated  it  with 
selfish  and  uneasy  resentments. 

"  I  have  not  so  often  met  with  this  kind  of 
returns  to  my  ministry,  as  applause,  which  in- 
deed is  an  intoxicating  and  pernicious  cup  for 
any  to  drink  without  great  fear.  It  ferments 
the  spirits  with  a  false  alacrity;  elevates  the 
mind  with  self-conceit,  and  an  imagined  supe- 
riority to  others,  leads  into  an  evil  emulation, 
and  even  to  slight  those  who  are  in  a  much 
better  state,  by  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  hu- 
mility, subject  to  Christ  the  beloved  of  their 
souls. 

"  How  hard  for  the  creature  not  to  be 
pleased  with  praise,  and  to  offer  it  to  him 
to  whom  alone  it  is  due  !  or  after  being  at  any 
time  signally  honoured,  to  return  like  Morde- 
cai  dismounted,  stripped  of  the  royal  robes, 
and  to  sit  in  a  silent,  abject  condition  at  the 
king's  gate,  waiting  on  him  in  poverty  of 
spirit. 

"  As  applause  is  dangerous,  so  the  affections 
of  the  people,  if  not  kept  under  proper  govern- 
ment, both  by  the  minister  and  his  hearers, 
have  a  snaie  in  them,  as  indeed  hath  every  ob- 
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ject  of  our  senses,  without  maintaining  an  in- 
ward watchfulness; — these  things  not  being  the 
proper  mark  or  prize  of  a  minister  or  a  chris- 
tian. It  is  base  to  play  the  harlot  with  cor- 
rupt self,  and  deck  it  with  the  Lord's  jewels. 
For  if  we  take  these  rewards  of  our  labours, 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  that  which  he  gives 
to  the  faithful,  which  is  the  one  true  and  dura- 
ble reward. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  directs  us,  to  sub- 
mit ourselves,  or  give  way,  one  to  another,  to 
be  abased,  and  prefer  others;  the  strong  to 
take  the  weak  by  the  hand,  and  all  to  imitate 
the  holy  pattern  of  Christ,  who  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  stooped  to  wash  the  feet 
even  of  his  disciples  and  servants. 

"  It  was  he  by  his  spirit,  that  not  only  raised 
up  a  living  ministry  in  our  Society,  but  by  the 
same  spirit  animated  our  faithful  predecessors 
to  establish  a  salutary  discipline  therein,  upon 
the  same  foundation;  and  raised  up  and  gifted 
men  and  women  for  valuable  services,  conduc- 
ing to  the  edification  and  strengthening  of  one 
another  in  piety.  Often  have  I  sat  in  meet 
ings  of  discipline  greatly  humbled,  tendered 
and  revived  in  my  spirit,  with  fresh  resolution 
to  renew  diligence  in  my  journey  heaven-ward. 

"One  branch  of  this  discipline,  viz.  the  in 
stitution  of  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  I 
highly  regarded.  For  when  we  have  (in  a 
sense  of  our  entire  inability  without  his  help) 
prostrated  ourselves  together  before  the  most 
high  God,  he  hath  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
open  the  living  springs  of  counsel,  suitable  to 
the  several  states  and  stations  present,  tending 
to  stir  up  to  diligence  and  devotedness  in  his 
service,  and  pointing  out  in  the  opening  of 
gospel  light,  the  snares  and  dangers  waylay- 
ing the  spiritual  traveller  in  his  journey. 

"  Often  have  these  meetings,  when  we  have 
been  thus  prepared  for  them,  cemented  us  to- 
gether in  an  humble  engagement  of  soul  to- 
ward God.  Tender  love  hath  abounded,  which 
hath  made  us  dear  one  to  another,  as  children 
of  one  family,  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  high- 
est and  best  cause.  Christ  our  Lord  has  fa- 
voured us  with  his  presence  and  sovereign 
power,  and  made  us  partakers  together  of  his 
heart-tendering  goodness,  and  of  a  near  com- 
munion, and  divine  fellowship  with  hi  in  through 
his  spirit,  and  with  each  other  therein,  to  the 
renewing  our  ardent  concern  for  the  honour 
of  his  name,  and  the  promotion  of  his  truth. 

"  But  when  this  preparation  hath  been  want- 
ing, and  inattention  and  absence  of  mind  have 
taken  place,  then  we  have  been  barren  as  the 
dry  heath;  and  like  the  earth,  covered  with 
darkness,  without  form  and  void,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  not  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  Both  the  immediate  and  instrumental 
springs  of  lively  and  clear  counsel  and  conso- 
lation have  been  closed  up,  and  the  edification 
and  watering  of  the  flock  withheld.  This  hath 
caused  living  zeal,  and  even  the  attendance  of 
them  to  decay,  and  to  yield  to  temporal  af- 
fairs and  temptations,  to  the  hurt  and  loss  of 
many. 

"  May  these  considerations  move  both  mi- 
nisters and  elders,  more  particularly,  to  seek 
after  the  preparation  requisite  for  their  as- 
sembling in  the  name  and  power  of  Christ,  and 
under  a  renewed  concern  for  their  individual 


preservation,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  bre 
thren  and  sisters,  that  they  may  thereby  be 
comfortably  enlivened,  and  enliven  one  another 
to  all  goodness,  as  men  and  women  redeemed 
from  the  world,  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Then,  of  great  and  valuable  bene 
fit  indeed,  would  these  solemn  meetings  be,  ai 
heretofore,  when  faithful  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  service,  dignified,  adorned  and  upheld 
them." 


For  "The  Friend." 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  religion  upon 
the  heart,  is  to  cieate  a  distaste  for  inferior 
delights.  It  gives  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  transfers  the  af- 
fections from  those  things  which  gratify  the 
vain  mind,  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  treasure. 
The  finery  of  dress,  or  the  splendour  of  fash- 
ionable equipage  and  furniture,  exert  no 
charms  on  the  redeemed  Christian.  The  love 
of  those  things  has  been  refined  away,  and  he 
regards  them  as  mere  tinsel.  Simplified  in 
his  desires,  an  unadorned  garb,  and  humble 
mode  of  living,  best  comport  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  with  his  views  of  the  purity  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  These  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
are  however  by  some  esteemed  "  little 
things."  .  If  they  were  really  considered  of 
such  small  moment,  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  Christians  would  universally  adopt 
them,  for  their  propriety  and  strict  consistency 
with  the  religion  they  profess.  It  is  however 
manifest  that,  what  shall  we  eat,  or  drink, 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,  or  how  shall 
we  furnish  our  palaces,  are  questions  which 
virtually  engross  much  of  their  anxiety,  and 
in  practice  are  of  chief  importance.  To  d 
viate  from  the  popular  current  in  conformity 
to  the  self-denial  which  Christ  enjoins,  re- 
quires a  portion  of  magnanimity,  and  not  un 
frequently  draws  forth  the  sneers  of  the  irre- 
ligious, or  the  invidious  remarks  of  high 
professors.  Some  who  have  in  measure  lost 
their  first  love,  and  forsaken  their  first  worli 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  plainness.  There 
is  no  harm,  they  would  think,  in  fashionable 
furniture  or  in  using  the  customary  modes  of 
speech  in  the  world.  Of  some  of  these  "  littl 
things,"  they  "speak  contemptuously,  and  thu 
wound  conscientious  persons,  especiallyyoung 
travellers  hi  the  "  new  way."  It  is  possible 
to  observe  all  those  outward  restrictions,  and 
yet  the  inward  life  be  wanting.  So  it  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  many  other  practices, 
d  in  themselves  if  pursued  from  right  mo- 
s  and  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  spirit, 
but  without  which  the  mere  form  can  avail 
ttle.  But  when  the  inside  is  made  clean, 
and  kept  clean,  the  outside  will  give  indica- 
tions of  it.  At  the  first  visitations  of  grace, 
the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  world  become 
a  burden,  and  the  light  of  Christ  leads  out  of 
them.  There  have  been  instances  among 
men  of  the  best  education  and  of  strong  dis- 
criminating minds,  who  have  laid  aside  their 
fashionable  garments  and  complimentary  lan- 
guage, and  appeared  in  the  garb  of  the  plain 
Friend,  using  scrupulously  thou  and  thee  in 
addressing  a  single  person.  Their  contempo 


a  firm  belief  of  religious  duty  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  forego  their  wonted  habits. 
When  strangers  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Society,  if  they  are  sincerely  united  to  Friends 
and  have  experienced  the  renovation  of  heart, 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  profession 
they  are  about  to  assume,  simplicity  and  hu- 
mility in  the  exterior  will  accompany  the  evi- 
dences of  their  suitableness  for  membership  ; 
and  without  these  Christian  marks,  they  ought 
not  to  be  acknowledged  as  Quakers. 

These  preparatory  changes,  now  called 
"  little  fruits,"  were  conspicuous  amongst  our 
first  Friends.  In  describing  their  condition 
and  the  effects  of  Camm's  and  Audland's  mi- 
nistry, Charles  Marshall  says,  "  They  visited 
the  meetings  of  Independents  and  Baptists, 
testifying  amongst  them  in  great  power,  the 
things  given  them  of  God,  directing  the  poor 
and  needy  in  spirit,  that  saw  their  want  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  longer  to  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead,  but  look  from  the  mountains 
and  hills,  dead  ways  and  icorships,  unto  Christ 
Jesus  the  fountain  of  life  and  salvation  ;  and 
there  was  added  unto  the  gathering  daily,  and 
great  dread  was  round  about,  and  in  our 
meetings,  under  the  seasonings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Oh  the  tears,  sighs  and  groans, 
tremblings  and  mournings,  in  the  sight  of  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  that  we  saw  then  in 
our  awakened  states,  that  stood  between  us 
and  the  Lord.  In  the  sight  of  our  spiritual 
wants,  oh  the  hungerings  and  thirstings  of 
soul,  that  attended  daily,  and  great  travails 
of  spirit,  to  obtain  through  the  workings  of 
the  mighty  power  of  God,  dominion  and  spi- 
ritual victory  over  the  enemy  of  our  souls, 
who  had  led  us  in  the  paths  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. Indeed  as  the  visits  of  God's  holy  and 
ever  blessed  day  were  signal  and  inexpressi- 
ble, so  I  testify  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  God 
Almighty,  we  received  the  gospel  in  a  ready 
mind,  and  with  broken  hearts,  and  affected 
spirits;  and  gave  up  to  follow  the  Lord  fully, 
casting  off  the  weights  and  burthens,  and  the 
sin  that  easily  besets,  and  from  the  evil  ways 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  departed.  Oh,  the 
stripping*  of  all  needless  apparel,  and  forsak- 
ing of  superfluities  in  meats  and  drinks,  and 
in  the  plain  self-denying  j>ath  we  walked,  hav- 
ing the  fear  and  dread  of  God  on  our  souls, 
that  we  were  afraid  of  offending  in  word  or 
deed.  Our  words  were  few  and  savory,  our 
apparel  and  houses,  plain,  being  stripped  of 
superfluities;  our  countenances  grave,  and 
deportment  weighty,  amongst  those  we  had 
to  do  with.  Indeed  we  were  a  plain,  broken- 
hearted, contrite  spirited  people;  our  souls 
being  in  an  inexpressible  travail,  to  do  all 
things  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  For 
our  great  concern  night  and  day  was  to  obtain 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  work  of  sal- 
vation, and  thereby  an  assurance  of  the  ever- 
lasting rest,  and  sabbath  of  our  God." 

Such  was  the  depth  of  exercise  which  those 
devoted  Christians  passed  through,  and  such 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  produced  in  them;  and 
the  same  fruits  are  still  brought  forth,  where 
the  visitations  of  divine  grace  are  as  fully 
yielded  to  and  dwelt  in.  But  the  day  of  es- 
pousals and  the  tenderness  then  felt  are  very 


raries  could  not  doubt,  that  nothing  less  than  |  liable  to  be  forgotten.     Even  those  who  at 
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tain  to  eminent  places  in  society,  and  receive 
much  attention  and  applause,  if  they  judge 
themselves  by  the  flatteries  of  their  fellow 
members,  instead  of  the  unflattering  judg- 
ment of  truth  in  the  heart,  may  lose  a  nice 
sensibility  to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  un- 
der the  plea  of  greater  liberality  and  expan- 
sion of  mind,  lay  waste  the  ancient  testimony 
of  Friends  to  a  "  plain  way  of  living,  and  a 
plain  way  of  preaching,"  and  thus  pull  down 
much  more  with  one  hand,  than  they  can 
build  up  with  the  other.  Defection  in  this 
respect  appeared  in  some  of  the  early  con- 
verts to  Quakerism,  to  whom  the  faithful 
watchmen  sounded  the  alarm.  C.  Marshall 
says,  "I  have  learned  of  the  Lord  through 
many  exercises,  that  after  the  visitation  of 
the  Almighty  to  any  soul,  the  Lord  requires 
an  inward  worthy  receiving  his  love,  and 
spiritual  watch  to  be  kept  in  his  holy  light, 
in  which  all  the  workings  and  approaches  of 
the  destroying  adversary  of  the  soul  is  dis- 
cerned, and  the  enlightened  and  obedient 
mind  is  preserved."  "  When  there  is  an 
abatement  of  the  spiritual  care  and  inward 
watchfulness,  then  the  mind  becomes  both 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  that  began  and  carrieth 
on  the  work  of  the  Lord.  So  then  the  enemy 
comes  as  not  seen,  through  the  mind's  being 
out  of  the  holy  watch  in  the  light :  the  na- 
ture that  rvas  wounded  comes  to  be  healed 
again,  and  ease  given  to  that  which  should  be 
destroyed.''''  "  Now,  dear  friends,  the  enemy 
of  Zion's  prosperity  works  variously,  accord- 
ing as  he  sees  where  he  may  get  an  entrance, 
by  proportioning  his  snares  to  the  inclinations 
of  every  one.  Where  he  sees  an  inclination 
to  be  taken  with  earthly  things,  he  works  sub- 
tilly  to  captivate  the  minds  and  draw  it  out 
of  the  watchful,  tender,  spiritual  state  unto  a 
false  liberty,  both  to  the  affections  to  things 
possessed  and  in  the  conversation  amongst 
men — others  into  superfluities  in  meat,  drink 
and  apparel  on  themselves  and  homes.  Such, 
their  comforts  stand  most  in  outward  things, 
and  by  degrees,  are  swallowed  up  of  them, 
and  the  pleasures,  lust,  and  delights,  below; 
and  so  they  die  to  an  inward  life  of  watchful- 
ness and  freshness,  which  is  preserved  in  fear 
and  dread,  in  keeping  the  holy  watch,  and  in 
the  spiritual  cross,  which  crucifies  to  the 
world  and  the  world  to  it.  Now,  dear  friends, 
here  is  our  spiritual  encouragement — the 
same,  that  through  death  to  sin,  made  us  alive 
unto  God,  as  we  abide  under  the  leadings  and 
teaching  of  it,  keeps  us  alive  to  him,  in  a 
growing,  increasing,  fresh  flourishing  state. 
For  as  we  delight  in  the  eternal  law  of  life, 
we  grow  as  willows  by  the  water  courses  of 
immortal  refreshings,  and  travel  faithfully  on 
in  our  spiritual  journey,  until  we  come  to 
Zion,  the  city  of  God,  and  then  are  enjoyers 
of  the  end  of  all  our  trials,  and  tribulations, 
having  overcome,  we  see  an  entrance  adminis- 
tered, and  that  abundantly,  into  the  eternal 
rest  and  sabbath  of  our  God.  The  Lord  Al- 
mighty give  all  to  enjoy  this  blessed  portion 
and  goodly  inheritance,  and  let  all  see  in  this 
age,  and  the  ages  to  come,  all  that  which  lets 
and  hinders  them  taken  out  of  the  way,  that 
the  God  of  all  our  mercies,  in  whom  is  all  our 


fresh  springs  may  have  his  honour  and  glory; 
his  church  and  people  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation." S. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  yearly  meeting  of  Virginia  is  held  at 
Summerton,  in  Nansemond  county,  (about 
100  miles  southeastwardly  from  Richmond,) 
and  at  Cedar  Creek,  in  Hanover  county  (about 
25  miles  northwestwardly  from  Richmond,) 
alternately  ;  this  year  (1834)  at  Summerton. 
It  commences  on  the  third  7th  day  in  the  5th 
month  ;  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  the  meeting 
for  sufferings,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  meeting  for  sufferings  is  also  held  in  the 
1 1  til  month  in  each  year,  at  Weyne  Oke,  on 
the  4th  day  preceding  the  fourth  7th  day  of 
that  month,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  yearly  meeting  is  held  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  at  Gravelly  Run  on  the  2d  day 
preceding  the  fourth  7th  day  at  11  o'clock, 
when  the  yearly  meeting  is  held  at  Summer- 
ton. 

The  yearly  meeting  is  composed  of  two  quar- 
terly meetings.  The  lower  quarterly  meeting 
is  held  at  Gravelly  Run,  in  Dinwiddie  county, 
(about  32  miles  southwestwardly  from  Rich- 
mond) at  10  o'clock  on  the  4th  day  preceding 
the  yearly  meeting  when  it  is  held  at  Cedar- 
Creek,  and  at  Summerton  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  6th  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  when  it  is  held  at  Summerton.  The 
said  meeting  is  held  at  Western  Branch,  in 
Isle  of  Wight  county  (about  80  miles  east- 
wardly  from  Richmond)  on  the  second  7th  day 
in  the  8th  month,  and  at  Summerton  on  the 
second  7th  day  in  the  11th  month,  and  at 
Black  Creek,  in  Southampton  county,  (about 
75  or  80  miles  southeastwardly  from  Rich- 
mond,) on  the  second  7th  day  in  the  2d  month. 
This  quarterly  meeting  is  composed  of  only 
one  monthly  meeting,  which  is  held  at  the 
Western  Branch  on  the  fourth  7th  day  in 
every  odd  month  in  the  year,  and  at  Sum- 
merton on  the  fourth  7th  day  in  every  even 
month  in  the  year.  The  preparative  meetings 
are  held  at  Johnson's  on  the  7th  day  preced- 
ing the  monthly  meeting  when  held  there, 
and  at  Summerton  on  the  6th  day  preceding 
the  monthly  meeting  when  held  there. 

The  upper  quarterly  meeting  is  held  at 
Weyne  Oke,  in  Charles  City  county,  (about 
28  miles  southeastwardly  from  Richmond, ) 
on  the  5th  day  preceding  the  fourth  7th  day 
in  the  11th  month;  at  Cedar  Creek  at  the 
same  time  in  the  2d  month,  and  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  7th  day  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  in  the  5th  month,  when  the  yearly 
meeting  is  held  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  4th  day  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  when  it  is  held  at  Summerton.  All 
at  10  o'clock.  The  select  meetings  the  pre- 
ceding day.  This  meeting  is  composed  of 
three  monthly  meetings,  Weyne  Oke,  Cedar 
Creek  and  South  River. 

Weyne  Oke  monthly  meeting  is  held  alter- 
nately at  that  place  and  at  Richmond  on  the 
4th  day  after  the  first  7th  day  in  the  month. 
At  the  former  place  in  every  odd  and  in  the 
latter  place  in  every  even  month.  The  pre- 
parative meetings  at  each  place  the  4th  day 


preceding  the  monthly  meeting.  The  week- 
day meetings  are  on  the  4th  day. 

Cedar  Creek  monthly  meeting  is  held  on 
the  second  7th  day  in  the  month  and  the  pre- 
parative meeting  on  the  4th  day  preceding. 
Genito  particular  meeting  (in  the  county  of 
Goochland,  about  25  miles  westwardly  from 
Richmond  and  about  18  southwardly  from 
Cedar  Creek)  is  held  on  the  5th  day  of  the 
week.  Caroline  preparative  (county  of  Caro- 
line, about  40  miles  northwardly  from  Rich- 
mond and  16  from  Cedar  Creek)  is  held  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  month- 
ly meeting  at  Cedar  Creek;  this  is  also  the 
day  for  their  weekday  meeting. 

South  River  monthly  meeting,  near  Lynch, 
burg  in  Campbell  County  (about  120  miles 
west  of  Richmond)  is  held  on  the  third  7th 
day  in  the  month;  their  preparative  meeting 
on  the  4th  day  preceding;  this  is  also  the  day 
of  their  week-day  meeting. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Extracted  from  Legh  Richmond's  Domestic  Portraiture. 

"  The  great  value  of  Scientific  and  Rational 

Pursuits  to  supply  Materials  for  good  and 

useful  Conversation." 

"  The  unprofitable  manner  in  which  the 
hours  of  social  intercourse  are  too  often  spent, 
has  been  lamented  by  many.  It  may  not  be 
desirable,  nor  is  it  always  profitable,  to  intro- 
duce strictly  religious  subjects  on  every  occa- 
sion. Sacred  things  should  be  handled  with 
reverence  and  feeling,  or  we  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  making  an  unholy  use  of  that  which  is 
holy.  But  it  is  very  possible  to  converse  on 
ordinary  things  in  the  spirit  of  religion ;  we 
may  aim  to  improve  ourselves,  or  others,  and 
not  merely  pass  away  the  time  'in  trifling  or 
uninstructive  discourse.'  We  cannot  be  walk- 
ing with  God  in  a  heavenly,  tender  frame  of 
mind,  or  with  any  just  sense  '  of  our  accounta- 
bility for  the  use  of  the  precious  time  and  ta- 
lents bestowed  upon  us,'  while  we  propose  to 
ourselves  no  higher  object  than  amusement 
— no  accession  of  ideas — no  elevation  of  de- 
vout affections.  Can  our  communications  ad- 
minister grace  to  the  hearers,  when  the  amount, 
if  written  down,  would  shame  a  wise  man  and 
distress  the  mind  of  a  sincere  Christian  ? 

"  There  is  also  with  the  young  and  old  a 
prevalent  and  bad  habit  of  talking  of  persons 
rather  than  of  things.  This  is  seldom  innocent, 
and  often  pregnant  with  many  evils.  Such 
conversation  insensibly  slides  into  detraction, 
and  by  dwelling  on  offences,  we  expose  our 
own  souls  to  contagion,  and  are  betrayed  into 
feelings  of  pride,  envy,  and  jealousy. 

"The  disuse  of  good  conversation  proceeds 
from  poverty  of  ideas,  no  less  than  from  want 
of  heart-religion.  Persons  select  light  and 
trivial  subjects,  because  they  have  no  mate- 
rials for  a  higher  interchange  of  sentiment. 
If  more  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  speaking  to 
edification,  and  less  need  of  having  recourse  to 
amusements,  which  differ  little  in  their  effect 
and  influence  from  others,  which,  by  common 
consent,  have  been  denounced  as  inconsistent 
with  vital  religion." 
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The  Blind  Bookseller  of  Augsburgh. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities'  in 
the  city  of  Augsburgh  is  a  bookseller  of  the 
name  of  Wirnprecht,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  blind,  but  whose  enterprising  spirit 
has  enabled  him  to  struggle  successfully  against 
the  melancholy  privations  he  was  doomed  to 
sustain,  and  to  procure  by  his  industry  and  in- 
telligence a  respectable  and  comfortable  sup- 
port for  a  large  family  dependent  upon  him 
His  library  consists  of  more  than  8000  vo- 
lumes, which  are  frequently  subject  to  change 
and  renewal,  but  as  soon  as  he  acquires  a  new 
stock,  the  particulars  of  each  book  are  read  to 
him  by  his  wife,  and  his  discrimination  permits 
him  to  fix  its  value;  his  touch  enables  him  to 
recognise  it  at  any  period,  however  distant 
and  his  memory  never  fails  him  in  regard  to 
its  arrangement  in  his  shop.  His  readiness  to 
oblige,  his  honesty,  and  information  on  books 
in  general,  have  procured  him  a  large  custom, 
and,  under  such  extraordinary  natural  disad- 
vantages, he  has  become  a  useful,  and  haply 
will  render  himself  a  wealthy  member  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs. 

Whimsical  Horse. — There  is  a  fine  horse 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Meux  &  Co., 
the  eminent  brewers,  which  is  used  as  a  dray 
horse,  but  is  so  tractable  that  he  is  left  some- 
times without  any  restraint  to  walk  about  the 
yard,  and  return  to  his  stable  according  to  his 
fancy.  In  the  yard  there  are  also  a  few  pigs 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  which  are  fed  on  grains 
and  corn,  and  to  these  pigs  the  horse  has  evi 
dently  an  insuperable  objection,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  fact: — There  is  a  long 
deep  trough  in  the  yard,  holding  water  for  the 
horses,  to  which  this  horse  goes  alone  with  h' 
mouth  full  of  com  which  he  saves  from  his 
supply.  When  he  reaches  the  trough  he  lets 
the  corn  fall  near  it  on  the  ground,  and  when 
the  young  swine  approach  to  eat  it,  (for  the 
old  ones  keep  aloof,)  he  suddenly  seizes  one  of 
them  by  the  tail,  pops  him  into  the  trough 
and  then  capers  about  the  yard  seemingly  de- 
lighted with  the  frolic.  The  noise  of  the  pig 
soon  brings  the  men  to  his  assistance,  who 
know,  from  experience,  what  is  the  matter; 
while  the  horse  indulges  in  all  sorts  of  antics, 
by  way  of  horse-laugh,  and  then  returns  quietly 
to  the  stable. — Evening  paper. 

To  Prevent  Drowning. — At  this  season  of 
the  year  when  so  many  accidents  occur  from 
persons  bathing,  we  think  the  following 
marks  may  prevent  the  loss  of  life  :  Men  are 
drowned  by  raising  their  arms  above  water, 
the  unbuoyed  weight  of  which  depresses  the 
head.  Animals  have  neither  notion  nor  ability 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  therefore  swim 
naturally.  When  a  man  falls  into  deep  water 
he  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  continue  there 
if  he  does  not  elevate  his  hands.  If  he  moves 
hrs  hands  under  water  in  any  manner  he  pleas- 
es, his  head  will  rise  so  high  as  to  allow  him 
liberty  to  breathe;  and  if  he  moves  his  legs  as 
in  the  act  of  walking  up  stairs,  his  shoulders 
will  rise  above  the  water,  so  that  he  may  use 
less  exertion  with  his  hands,  or  apply  them  to 
other  purposes.     Persons  not  having  learned 


to  swim  in  their  youth  will  find  the  above  plain 
directions  highly  advantageous. 
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In  the  management  of  this  journal,  it  has 
been  our  desire  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  in 
accordance  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
spirit  which  has  governed  the  movements  of 
Friends,  as  a  religious  body,  in  regard  to  ne 
gro  slavery;  namely,  the  spirit  of  pure  Chris 
tian  benevolence,  and  simply  on  the  ground  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us.  Hence  we  have  been  careful  to 
eschew  every  appearance  of  being  connected 

tli  either  of  the  two  associations  which  of 
latter  time  have  so  much  attracted  the  public 
attention,  the  Colonisation  and  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Societies;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuate many  of  both  connections — men  of  the 
first  estimation  for  elevated  moral  principle 
and  unquestionable  benevolence.  But  al- 
though we  have  thus  stood  separate  from  a 
direct  connection  with  either  of  the  parties, 
we  acknowledge  that  we  have  constantly  felt 
a  lively  interest  in  the  principles  and  objects 
involved  in  the  controversy.  It  was  with  deep 
regret,  therefore,  that  we  read  the  accounts  of 
the  recent  disturbances  and  riotous  proceed 
ings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  arising  out  of 
the  excitement  among  the  populace  towards 
the  movements  of  the  anti-slavery  societies. 
Who  are  most  in  fault,  or  where  the  account 
ability  must  chiefly  rest,  it  is  not  easy  to  de 
termine  without  better  information  than  we 
possess.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  Colonisation 
Society,  and  perhaps  many  who  in  some  waj 
or  other  have  a  leaning  to  southern  influences 
ascribe  all  to  the  indiscretion  and  over 
heated  zeal  of  the  anti-slavery  men  ;  while 
these  on  the  other  hand,  allege  that  the  preju- 
dices of  the  multitude  were  acted  upon,  and 
their  resentments  incited  against  the  anti-sla- 
very societies  by  exaggerated  representations 
of  their  conduct  and  intentions.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  truth  lies  between,  and  that 
with  both  there  has  been  indiscretion,  and  a 
lack  of  that  charity  which  "  suffered)  long  and 
is  kind."  True  it  is,  however,  that  the  result 
was  lamentably  serious  and  disgraceful.  On 
the  4th  instant  was  held  in  the  Chatham  street 
chapel  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  which  com- 
menced quietly,  but  soon  after  a  disturbance 
was  begun,  it  is  said,  "  by  some  low  fellows 
near  the  door;"  shouting  and  clapping  ensued, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion. 
Another  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  at  which  the  dis- 
turbance and  confusion  was  much  greater, 
until  the  house  was  cleared  by  the  watch.  On 
the  9th  a  crowd  assembled  in  the  evening  about 
the  door  of  the  same  house  in  a  menacing  at- 
titude, expecting  a  meeting  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  no  meeting  took  place.  But  all  this  was 
trifling  compared  with  the  outrages  and  con- 
fusion of  the  following  day  and  evening,  and 
on  the  11th  ;  during  which,  notwithstanding 
the  active  efforts  of  the  police  to  preserve  the 
peace,  it  would  seem  as  though  order  and 


subordination  were  utterly  prostrated.  We 
have  not  room  to  enter  into  details,  but  be- 
sides much  personal  insult  and  abuse,  the 
duelling-houses  and  furniture  of  several  re-, 
pectable  citizens  attached  to  anti-slavery  prin- 
ciples, and  the  store  of  another,  sustained  con- 
siderable injury — the  windows  of  four  or  five 
>laces  of  worship  were  broken,  and  part  of 
heir  furniture  destroyed,  and  even  a  number 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor  blacks  were  attacked 
by  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  the  lives  of  the 
occupants  put  in  jeopardy.  The  mayor  at 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  powerful  rein- 
forcements, was  enabled  to  restore  order,  so 
that  on  the  12th,  it  is  stated,  all  was  quiet 
again. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  in  respect  to  the  Cherokee  lands, 
and  the  proceedings  under  that  act,  parcelling 
out  those  lands  to  greedy  and  avaricious  specu- 
la tors  by  lottery,  we  had  settled  down  under 
the  gloomy  expectation  that  the  case  of  that 
abused  people  was  altogether  hopeless.  If 
however  we  comprehend  the  scope  and  pur- 
port of  the  following  paragraph,  our  conclu- 
sion was  premature,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
something  like  justice  may  yet  be  awarded  to 
them. 

"  The  decision  of  the  Georgia  Convention 
of  Judges  in  favour  of  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
in  the  injunction  case,  appears  to  be  considered 
of  great  importance  by  the  Georgia  editors. 
The  real  defendant  in  the  case  wa3  the  state, 
through  its  agent.  The  Milledgeville  '  Stand- 
ard of  Union'  says  that  the  injunction  granted 
is  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  bill, 
assuming  that  the  Cherokees  area'  Sovereign 
Nation,'  and  have  '  the  right  of  soil  and  juris- 
diction,' and  that  the  state  acts,  passed  by 
the  legislature,  for  issuing  grants  of  land  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  drawers  of  prizes  in  the  state 
land  lotteries,  (embracing  the  Cherokee  lands) 
are  '  unconstitutional  and  void.' 

"  These  doctrines,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  re- 
open the  whole  exciting  subject  of  Indian  rights 
and  wrongs  in  Georgia  under  new  auspices." 
Baltimore  American. 

The  committee  vtho  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools — apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Blue  River,  near 
Salem,  Indiana,  on  the  10th  of  the  fourth  month 
last,  Thomas  Lindley  to  Abigail  Albertson,  both 
of  the  above  named  place. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  8th  of  the  fifth 

month,  William  Trublood,  son  of  Nalhan  Trublood, 
to  Isabel  Albertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson, all  of  the  same  place. 

— — ,jm  the  25th  of  sixth  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeting-,  Driftwood,  in  Jackson  county,  Indiana, 
William  Lancaster  to  Olive  Ruddick,  daughter  of 
William  Ruddick,  both  of  the  above  named  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bartholomew  county,  In- 
diana, on  the  1st  day  of  the  fourth  month  last,  in 
about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  John  S.  Chowner, 
a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  member  of 
Sandcreek  particular  meeting.  In  the  death  of 
this  Friend,  his  family  and  the  Society  experience  a 
great  loss. 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  3220 

"  Visited  the  celebrated  Chateau  de  St. 
Germain.  This  is  situated  about  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  The  ride  is  exceedingly  pleasant. 
You  leave  the  cily  by  the  barrier  Arc  d'Etoile, 
where  the  noble  triumphal  arch  of  Napoleon 
stands,  nearly  completed.  There  is  a  grand 
simplicity  in  this  monument,  which  assimilates 
well  with  the  character  of  Napoleon.  In  this, 
and  Column  Vendome,  you  see  the  man ; 
while  the  elegance  of  the  Arc  du  Carousel, 
rather  reminds  you  of  the  family  of  the  Bou 
bons.  You  look  in  vain  among  its  clustered 
pillars  and  marbles,  for  the  masculine  genius, 
the  severe  taste  of  the  great  emperor."* 

"  On  the  way  to  St.  Germain,  you  do  not  fail 
to  see  the  displays  of  his  genius,  in  the  direct 
and  noble  road,  and  in  the  splendid  steam  en- 
gine house  by  which  he  supplied  the  Roman- 
like aqueduct  of  Louis  XIV.  As  you  see  it 
running  with  its  thousand  arches  over  hills  and 
valleys,  miles  distant,  you  at  first  suppose  it 
the  relic  of  those  early  and  illustrious  archi- 
tects. Discovering  your  mistake,  you  are  at 
once  certain  that  the  achievement  of  such  an 
enterprise  belonged  either  to  Louis  or  Napo- 
leon le  Grand.  It  was  erected  by  Louis  at  an 
immense  expense  to  supply  his  splendid  gar- 
dens and  fountains,  as  well  as  the  town  of 
Versailles,  with  water.  The  landscape  is  more 
varied  in  this  than  many  other  directions. 
Here  you  see  Malmaison,  and  the  little  antique 
church  spire,  wJiere  Josephine  was  interred. 
You  pass  some  pretty  villages,  while  villas 
deeply  embosomed  in  trees,  by  their  lightness 
and  grace,  give  a  softness  to  the  scene.  There 
is  something  very   picture-like  in  a  French 


*  In  giving  this  extract,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  among  the  admirers  of  Napoleon.  In  our 
estimate  of  his  character,  we  see  him  chiefly  as  the 
destroyer — the  scourge  of  his  species.  In  what  de- 
gree he  may  be  considered  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  to  effect  changes  in  the  moral  at- 
mosphere, comparable  to  those  produced  by  thunder 
and  lightning  and  the  hurricane  in  tho  natural,  is  a 
consideration  of  another  kind. 

Editor. 


villa.  Its  light  iron  gate-way  is  pointed  with 
gilded  spears.  Its  walls  hang  with  vines,  while 
here  and  there  a  rose-bush  blushes  among 
the  green  shrubbery  that  luxuriates  behind. 
Through  the  trees  you  see  the  trim  villa,  with 
its  steep  roof  and  gable  attic  windows.  This, 
with  the  bright  yellow  of  its  stone  or  stucco- 
work,  and  the  pale  lead-coloured  blinds  and 
trellises,  together  with  the  trimness  of  some  of 
the  trees,  the  neatness  of  the  scene,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  green,  give  it  no  little  resem- 
blance to  a  painting. 

"  St.  Germain  is  rather  a  desolate  looking 
place.  Some  of  the  streets,  it  is  true,  were 
sufficiently  dirty  and  noisy.  Its  inhabitants 
generally  appeared  squalid  and  filthy.  As 
usual,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  soldiers. 
They  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  We 
proceeded  to  the  Chateau.  It  was  a  venera- 
ble building,  surrounded  by  a  deep,  but  at 
present,  dry  trench.  Its  air  was  antique.  The 
lower  part  was  built  of  stone,  the  upper  part 
of  a  dark  brick,  curiously  ornamented  along 
the  angles,  and  round  the  windows,  by  bricks 
of  a  brighter  colour,  standing  out  about  an  inch 
tbfi  ;>lain  wall.  We  entered  its  courts. 
It  appeared  desolate.  However,  a  little  gir 
came  running  to  us,  with  a  large  bunch  of 
keys.  Having  looked  round  the  yard,  which 
had  towers  at  three  of  its  angles,  we  entered 
the  old  pile.  Winding  up  a  stone  stair-case 
we  came  to  a  door  which  opened  into  a  large 
and  cheerless  hall.  In  the  days  of  its  splen. 
dour,  when  knights,  nobles  and  ladies,  with 
the  brazen  and  barbarian  magnificence  of  thei 
times,  came  to  make  the  royal  salutation,  i 
must  have  been  but  gloomy  and  stern  ;  for  the 
light  that  pierced  its  small  dark  windows,  could 
only  add  but  little  cheerfulness  to  the  floor  of 
oak  and  tile,  and  to  the  heavy  and  rude  pointed 
arches  that  supported  the  rough  ceiling.  From 
this  place  we  were  conducted  through  long 
suites  of  desolate  and  unfurnished  apartments, 
which  were  fast  falling  to  ruin.  Every  thing 
here  is  of  a  different  age,  from  the  deep  set 
foundation,  up  to  the  antique  and  crumbling 
towers  and  turrets  ;  on  one  of  which  I  saw, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  hand,  a  beech 
tree  growing  greenly.  One  is  much  struck  in 
visiting  this  palace,  with  the  feeling,  that  he 
sees  here  the  termination  of  barbarian  gran 
deur — the  last  point  between  one  epoch,  and 
that  which  spread  elegance  and  splendour  over 
the  public  buildings  of  France." 

From  Paris  the  author  takes  the  road  to 
Brussels,  passing  through  Peronne,  Mons,  and 
some  other  towns  of  little  interest.  The  en- 
tire route  is  described  as  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  undulation  ;  the  cultivated  fields,  how- 
ever, remove  in  some  measure  the  monotony, 
by  the  varying  shades  of  their  grass,  and  grain, 


and  herbs  ;  but  at  length,  even  the  regular  re- 
currence of  these,  with  the  long  lines  of  trees 
which  skirted  the  road  side,  and  the  recurrence 
of  villages,  possessing  the  same  mean,  con- 
tracted, and  filthy  character,  gave  pain  rather 
than  pleasure. 

"  On  the  twenty-first,  we  arrived  in  Brussels. 
We  were  much  gratified  at  its  first  appearance. 
The  neatness  cf  its  markets,  its  clean  streets, 
the  taste  of  its  buildings,  and  the  general  air 
of  modesty  and  sobriety  which   reigned   over 
the  features  of  its  inhabitants.    We  proceeded 
to  the  Hotel  de  Flandre,  Place  Royal.     The 
Place  Royal  is  a  fine  square,  occupied  by  ele- 
gant hotels,  and  a  large  and  handsome  church. 
It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the'  Park,  which  is 
laid  out  with  considerable  taste.     The  Park 
makes  a  green  and  delightful  centre  to  the  ele- 
gant square,  where  stands  the  palace  of  the 
King,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and    several    other   fine   buildings. 
The  palace,  as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  Brus- 
sels, are  distinguished  for  an  elegant  simplicity. 
It  was  a  long  brick  edifice,  stuccoed,  with  a 
portico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns.     On  the 
other  side  of  the  Park,  directly  in  front  of  the 
palace,   stands   the   Chamber   of  Deputies,   a 
handsome,  extensive,  and   palace-like  looking 
building,  one  wing  of  which,  being  burnt  during 
the  revolution,  is  still  in  ruins.     Though  Brus- 
sels possesses  many  elegant  edifices,  it  does  not 
owe  its  interest  to  their  individual  splendour. 
It  is  their   fine   combination   in   streets  and 
squares,    which   calls  forth    admiration.      Of 
course  a  stranger  finds  no  little  interest  here 
in  its  antique  square,  where  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
rises,  with  niches,  and  pinnacles,  and  carvings, 
all  stained  and  dark  with  time.     This   cannot 
fail  to  call  up  recollections  of  those  days,  when 
superstition,  with  its  dim  and  shadowy  images, 
gave  to  the  taste  of  the  age  a  massive  indis- 
tinctness of  design,  suited  to  all  the  other  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  and  therefore  exciting 
but  ordinary  emotions.     But  now  presenting 
themselves   to   our    regard,    who  have   lived 
among  the  sterner  realities  of  a  philosophic 
age,  and  among  objects  shaped  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent taste,   they  seem  like   the   visions  of  a 
reverie,  or  a  palace  wrapped   in  mist.     This 
feeling  is  much   more  marked   in  visiting    St. 
Gudule.     As  you  approach  its  massive  front, 
you  are  impressed  by  its  height  and  strength. 
As  you  draw  near,  you  behoJd  the  heavy,  deep, 
and   low  Gothic  door-way  ;  the  long  lines  of 
light  and  shade,  formed  by  the  turrets,  which, 
clinging  to  the  gray  structure,  climb  up  to  its 
very  top  ;  you  see  how  time  has  eat  into  the 
rich  carvings,  and  gnawed  the  iron  work  over 
all  its  surface  ;  but  you  see  that  however  un- 
congenial with  modern  architecture,  however 
scathed  by  time,  that  its  giant  frame  will  yet 
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endure  the  ravages  of  many  ages,  standing 
firm,  while  all  that  now  surrounds  it,  may  lie 
prostrate,  a  wreck  of  ruins.  It  is  imposing  ; 
yes,  even  on  the  outside  ;  but  hark  !  hear  the 
wild  swell  of  music  among  its  high  columns 
and  arches — hark  !  the  distant  bugle — that  stir- 
ring tone  of  a  martial  band.  Heavy  masses 
of  troops  are  filing  down  the  street.  Hear 
the  shoutings;  '  Vive  le  Roil'  Upon  a  splen- 
did charger,  but  with  simple  caparison  and 
simple  dress,  with  his  aids  and  staff,  King  Leo- 
pold approaches.  It  is  the  anniversary  day  of 
Belgian  liberty.  He  raises  his  military  cha 
peau,  and  bows  affably  to  the  greeting  crowd, 
He  has  dismounted.  And  now  the  notes  of 
the  "  Te  Deum"  echo  through  the  lofty  aisles 
and  chapels.  When  he  came  out,  I  entered. 
It  was  indeed  both  a  singular  and  imposing 
sight.  The  interior  was  simple  and  grand  ; 
the  pillars  high  and  massive  ;  the  cruciform 
aisles  lofty  ;  the  windows  deeply  stained  ;  the 
light  dim  and  chaste  ;  the  altars  and  pictures 
softened  by  the  burning  tapers  around  the  con- 
secrated places.  All  these  should  be  solemn 
and  silent.  But  hark  !  along  the  long  aisles, 
hear  through  every  gallery  and  curving  arch  of 
its  mighty  roof,  the  long,  unceasing,  stunning 
roll  of  the  martial  drum,  the  regular  tramp  of 
armed  men  on  the  marble  pavement.  All 
how  imposing !  but  see  the  black  cowls  and 
cassocks,  the  crosiers,  the  saints  and  virgins ! 
It  is  a  church." 

"  Monday  morning  we  decided  to  visit  Ant 
werp.  With  this  purpose  we  took  the  canal 
boat.  The  sail  was  much  of  it  interesting, 
The  country  upon  the  sides  more  diversified 
than  what  we  had  before  seen,  though  it  be- 
came more  level  again  as  we  approached  Ant 
werp.  We  passed  a  number  of  beautiful  villas 
upon  the  way,  with  pleasant  lawns  and  sum 
mer  houses.  The  canal  extends  only  to  the 
Scheldt,  near  Boom.  Its  length  may  be  about 
five  leagues.  From  the  canal,  was  ferried 
across  the  river  to  Boom — thence  rode  in  the 
diligence  to  Anvers — compelled  to  go  a  long 
distance  round,  to  avoid  the  Dutch,  who,  pos 
sessing  the  citadel,  hold  the  town  in  a  state  of 
siege. 

"  Visited  the  grand  Napoleon  Basins.  The 
design  was  a  noble  one.  In  these  massive 
docks,  which  almost  seem  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  ships  of  all  nations  ride  quiet]} 
together,  at  all  times  of  tide  and  weather,  land- 
ing and  receiving  their  cargoes  with  the  utmost 
facility.  Among  others,  I  noticed  the  Ameri 
can  flag,  floating  over  a  noble  ship. 

"From  here,  we  walked  round  the  town  to  view 
the  citadel.  As  we  passed  through  the  streets 
we  found  barricades  in  every  direction,  while 
all  along  the  docks  and  outskirts  of  the  town 
the  gabled  roofs  and  stucco-work  fronts  were 
torn  with  shot ;  indeed,  twenty  or  thirty  can- 
non balls  were  frequently  seen  sticking  in  some 
of  the  houses.  I  noticed  the  side  of  a  small 
house  which  had  been  struck  with  no  less  than 
seventy-nine  cannon  balls.  Here  you  would 
see  through  the  corner  of  a  house,  here  through 
a  chimney-top,  where  some  black  ball  had  cut 
its  way.  We  learned  that  twenty  thousand 
troops  garrisoned  the  city,  five  thousand  the 
citadel.  The  quays,  &.C.  frowned  with  cannon, 
and  all  the  implements  of  destruction.     We 


returned  by  the  diligence  through  Ma'ines  or 
Mechlin,  so  distinguished  for  its  lace;  was 
much  interested  with  the  appearance  of  the 
place.     Every  thing  was  neat  and  elegant." 

Cologne,  August  1.  I  stand  in  its  ancient 
and  imposing  cathedral.  Of  what  is  man  not 
capable  !  when  I  behold  the  extent  of  this 
pile ;  the  massive  pillars ;  large  and  deep 
stained  windows,  the  perfection  of  every  curve 
and  line  through  all  its  parts,  how  am  I  made 
to  feel  the  strength  of  that  principle  which  in 
its  false  development  has  led  to  such  an  enter 
prise  and  execution.  When  rightly  directed 
what  can  resist  its  power.  From  Cologne  to 
Bonn  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  is  rather  un 
interesting.  On  either  side  are  far  extending 
plains  or  gentle  undulations,  with  frequent 
towns  and  villages,  with  their  dark  walls,  (for 
nearly  all  the  towns  are  trenched  and  fortified,) 
and  the  houses  of  the  villages  compacted  close 
together,  the  whole  extent  covered  with  the 
golden  harvest  or  the  luxuriant  vineyards.  As 
you  approach  Bonn,  however,  the  horizon  is 
filled  up  with  mountains,  from  the  vapoury 
bosom  of  which  the  Rhine,  swelling  with  pride 
appears  to  gush.  From  Bonn,  which  is  the 
seat  of  an  interesting  university,  it  is  a  short 
and  agreeable  excursion  to  the  Drachenfell: 
and  Rolandswerk.  Drachenfells  is  one  of  the 
first  of  those  old  ruins,  with  which  so  many  of 
the  craggy  hills  of  the  Rhine  are  crowned 
Seated  on  the  top  of  a  towering  rock,  its  higl 
square  towers,  in  many  places  reft  with  a  giant 
hardihood,  stoop  over  the  shelving  rock,  frown- 
ing fiercely  on  the  sunny  landscape  beneath 
But  its  days  of  power  and  triumph  are  over  ; 
for  a  short  walk  brought  us  up  to  its  bare  and 
unguarded  entrance,  and  silence  and  solitude 
only  met  us,  as  we  wound  up  its  defences,  with 
no  warder  to  deny  or  announce  us.  We  en 
tered  its  large  square  tower,  once  the  scene 
of  gaiety  and  revel.  Now  one  of  its  massive 
walls,  by  the  waste  of  time,  or  the  force  of 
man,  had  sunk  down  the  dark  precipice  be- 
neath, leaving  a  broad  display  of  mountains, 
with  here  and  there  a  gray  ruin,  with  the 
Rhine  rolling  beneath,  while  the  blue  heavens 
and  flying  clouds  high  above  were  seen  through 
the  unroofed  tower.  The  walls  of  the  tower 
were  built  of  a  strong  gray  stone,  and  were 
about  four  feet  thick.  The  view  from  the 
other  side  was  very  extensive,  the  eye  follow 
ing  the  winding  river  up  the  valley,  till  its  di- 
minishing waters,  like  a  silver  thread,  are  seen 
curling  round  the  towers  of  Cologne,  which 
are  dimly  traced  on  the  verge  of  the  northern 
horizon.  Turning  back  to  the  former  view, 
just  below  on  a  small  piece  of  intervale,  lies 
a  pretty  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
which  sweeps  by  it  with  a  bold  current,  a  beau- 
tiful island.  Here  stands  a  large  convent, 
while  on  the  other  side,  on  a  rock  is  perched 
the  ruins  of  Rolandswerk.  On  the  morrow 
our  sail  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  for  Cob- 
lentz.  It  was  not  peculiarly  interesting,  though 
more  so  than  the  day  before.  But  it  was  from 
Coblentz  that  the  scenery  became  so  remarka- 
ble. Each  moment  I  was  reminded  of  the 
day  I  spent  upon  the  Hudson.  The  same  wild 
hills  rose  on  either  side,  but  the  high  slopes 
and  the  ridgy  rocks  were  softened  down  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vine,  and  each  peak 


crowned  by  some  old  castle  with  all  its  asso- 
ciations of  centuries  and  legends.  Up  these 
where  the  silver  mists  of  morning  rolled  from 
the  ravines,  rose  the  dismantled  castles,  while 
on  the  green  intervals  beneath  stood  the  white 
villages  with  their  gray  walls  and  turrets. 
These  perhaps  give  an  attraction  and  romance 
to  the  Rhine,  which  our  bold  and  beautiful 
river  can  never  possess  ;  but  for  all  that  is 
grand  and  impressive  in  nature,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  river  of  poetry  and  song 
falls  far  short  of  its  American  rival.  But  in 
speaking  comparatively  of  this,  it  is  certainly 
due  to  both,  to  remark  that  each,  after  its  own 
character,  is  all  that  the  fondest  lover  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  would  desire.  And  such 
is  the  natural  difference  between  them,  that 
one  sensible  to  the  charms  of  nature  would 
rather  pause  to  admire,  than  begin  to  compare. 
The  course  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  constant 
curves,  forms  a  rapid  succession  of  beautiful 
lakes.  In  each  of  these  you  generally  see  at 
least  an  old  gray  and  once  formidable  castle, 
on  some  almost  inaccessible  hill,  as  its  height 
would  cause  one  to  suppose,  but  up  which 
the  perseverance  of  man  had  built  a  hundred 
walls  to  support  the  scanty  earth,  in  which 
was  planted  the  vineyards  which  decorate  the 
Rhine. 

"  After  leaving  Bingen,  the  Rhine  becomes 
much  broader ;  the  steep  overhanging  hills 
melt  down  into  gentle  undulations,  and  the 
stern  strongholds  disappear  from  the  landscape. 
On  every  side,  cottages  and  villages,  with 
lawns,  and  vineyards,  and  fruit  trees,  over  all 
which  the  snowy  clouds  cast  their  moving  sha- 
dows, spread  out  their  smiling  attractions. 
Through  this  beautiful  scenery,  the  Rhine  rolls 
on  its  course,  having  some  noble  islands  upon 
its  swelling  bosom." 

WARDEN'S   REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania  : 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  esta- 
blishment for  the  last  year,  there  is  cause  of 
renewed  thankfulness  for  the  general  prospe- 
rity that  has  existed. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  mostly 
good;  but  a  single  death  has  occurred  since  the 
last  report,  which  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  on 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  (viz.  124)  for 
the  whole  year.  Although  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  have  not  allowed  us  to  realise  as  much  as 
it  has  cost  to  maintain  the  prisoners,  and  pay 
all  incidental  expenses,  (except  salaries,)  yet 
we  have  abundant  evidence  to  satisfy  us,  that 
in  ordinary  times  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this. 

When  we  took  an  account  of  stock  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1832,  cotton  goods  (of 
which  we  had  a  large  quantity)  were  much  de- 
pressed. We  then  estimated  them  at  a  price 
we  thought  below  what  they  would  sell  for,  but 
they  fell  still  lower,  and  netted  us  two  cents 
per  yard  less  than  what  we  had  valued  them  at. 
The  want  of  capital  has  also  been  a  great 
drawback,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
the  amount  of  commissions,  interest,  &c, 
which  have  been  paid.  With  a  sufficient  ca- 
pital the  whole  course  of  our  operations  could 
be  altered  to  great  advantage.  A  committee 
of  the  legislature  having  been  appointed  to  ex- 
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amine  the  penitentiary,  and  this  subject  parti- 
cularly, I  hope  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
a  want  of  means  will  be  remedied  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  to  be  used  for  this  special 
purpose. 

There  were  in  the  penitentiary,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  ninety-seven  prisoners.  Since 
that  period  we  have  received  seventy-seven, 
discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  seven- 
teen, by  pardon  two,  and  one  has  died,  leaving 
on  the  31st  of  Dec.  1833,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  males  and  two  females.  There  were 
employed  at  weaving  thirty-eight,  warping,  dy- 
ing, spooling,  winding,  &c,  (in  the  cotton 
department)  twenty-one,  shoemaking  fifty-two, 
carpenters  five,  one  cabinet  maker,  five  black- 
smiths, one  wheelwright, one  tinman,  one  stone 
cutter,  one  cook,  two  at  washing  clothes,  one 
quilting  bed  covers,  one  apothecary,  one  cigar 
maker,  five  making  and  mending  clothes,  nine 
woolpickers,  and  nine  idle,  several  of  whom 
had  recently  arrived  ;  only  seven  of  the  shoe- 
makers, and  ten  of  the  weavers,  understood 
these  trades  when  admitted. 

Afl  of  the  seventy-seven  received  last  year 
are  males,  fifty-five  are  white,  and  twenty-two 
coloured,  fourteen  are  under  twenty,  thirty-four 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  twenty  from  thirty  to 
forty,  seven  from  forty  to  fifty,  one  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  and  one  from  seventy  to  eighty  years 
of  age,  thirty-seven  are  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, five  of  New  York,  four  of  New  Jersey, 
five  of  Delaware,  six  of  Maryland,  three  of 
Connecticut,  two  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
Vermont,  one  of  Mississippi,  two  of  England 
eight  of  Ireland,  one  of  Scotland,  one  of  Den 
mark,  and  one  of  Germany;  on  the  first  con 
viction  sixty-one,  on  second  nine,  on  third  five 
and  on  the  sixth  two,  all  the  convictions  except 
the  present  having  been  to  other  prisons;  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  reconviction  to  this 
penitentiary  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  alluded  to  the 
want  of  common  school  learning,  which  pre- 
vailed so  generally,  among  convicts.  On  a 
more  minute  examination  of  this  subject,  I 
find  that  of  the  whole  number  received  into 
this  penitentiary  from  the  opening,  viz  :  two 
hundred  and  nineteen,  that  forty-two  could  nei 
ther  read  nor  write,  fifty-nine  could  read,  but 
not  write,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  could 
read  and  write;  of  the  latter  class,  one  had 
been  educated  at  an  university,  one  had  a  good 
English  education  and  is  a  tolerable  Latin  and 
French  scholar,  one  understands  English 
Dutch,  and  Hebrew  ;  besides  these,  there  are 
not  more  than  seven  who  have  had  a  good 
education,  and  not  more  than  two  others  who 
could  read  and  write  tolerably,  leaving  ninety- 
eight  who  could  read  or  write  indifferently; 
many  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who 
could  read  only,  were  not  able  to  read  a  sen- 
tence without  spelling  many  of  the  words.  It 
is  not  only  in  their  elementary  education  that 
these  have  been  neglected  in  their  youth,  but 
also  in  another  respect,  namely  their  ignorance 
of  trades  and  occupations  to  qualify  them  for 
useful  citizens.  On  an  investigation  of  this 
point,  I  find  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
(219)  only  thirty  were  regularly  bound  and 
served   out   their  apprenticeship,  sixteen  re- 


mained during  their  minority  with  their  pa- 
rents, thirty-eight  were  apprenticed,  but  left 
their  masters  under  various  pretences,  most  of 
them  ran  away,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  were  treated;  the  want 
of  food,  clothing,  &c;  two  of  them  declare 
that  their  masters  first  taught  them  to  steal ; 
ght  were  slaves  until  twenty-one  or  twenty  - 
ght  years  of  age,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one never  were  apprenticed,  but  were  either 
hired  by  their  friends  or  themselves,  and  lived 
in  this  unsettled  way  during  their  minority. 

There  are  among  mankind  some  who  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  carefully  superin- 
ed  during  their  youth,  who  nevertheless 
become  abandoned,  and  we  see  others  without 
these  advantages,  rise  to  the  first  stations  in 
society,  yet  the  disproportion  is  great.  I  there- 
fore believe,  that  had  the  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  convicts  above  mentioned  received  a 
suitable  education,  both  moral  and  physical, 
and  been  placed  with  good  masters  until  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  to  learn  some  practical  bu- 
siness, where  they  would  be  taught  industry, 
economy,  and  morality,  instead  of  spending 
their  youth  as  they  have,  that  few  of  them 
would  ever  have  been  the  inmates  of  a  prison. 
All  philanthropists  agree,  that  the  best  mode  of 
preventing  crime  is  properly  to  educate  youth. 
Our  late  lottery  system,  and  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  have  been  the  great  causes  of 
crime.  The  former  is  abolished,  and  the  latter 
we  trust  is  lessening.  I  have  found  very  few 
men  who  are  willing  to  allow  that  they  are 
habitual  drunkards  ;  or  that  they  are  even  hard 
drinkers,  although  they  frequently  acknowledge 
their  having  been  in  the  practice  of  drinking 
from  one  quart  to  three  pints  a  day. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain, 
the  following  statement  is  nearly  correct :  Of 
all  the  prisoners  who  have  been  admitted,  twen- 
ty may  be  considered  habitual  drunkards ; 
forty-nine  were  frequently  intoxicated  ;  eighty- 
four  were  occasionally  intoxicated;  fifty-six 
sober,  who  rarely  drank  ardent  spirits  ;  and 
ten,  about  whom  we  have  no  information.  We 
have  had  twelve  who  were  convicted  of  mur- 
der, second  degree,  and  ten  for  manslaughter. 
Of  those  for  murder,  eight  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  ;  one  was  deranged  ;  and 
three  say  they  were  sober.  Of  those  for  man- 
slaughter, seven  were  intoxicated,  and  three 
say  they  were  sober  when  the  crimes  were 
committed  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  were  like  themselves  in 
this  respect. 

The  young,  or  middle  aged,  who  remain 
with  us  for  two  years  or  more,  derive  great 
advantage  by  learning  a  trade,  which  places 
them  above  a  common  labourer,  when  dis- 
charged, and  in  this  respect  our  system  is  su- 
perior to  those  in  which  the  work  done  is  dress- 
ing or  quarrying  stone,  or  sawing  marble. 

But  although  we  teach  them  a  trade  by 
which  we  may  obtain  a  livelihood,  I  am  per- 
suaded we  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  their 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  education. 
Our  system  is  admirably  calculated  to  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  reception  of  in- 
struction of  every  kind  ;  and  I  am  often  sur- 
prised at  the  ease  with  which  they  receive  it, 


and  at  the  same  time  have  to  regret  our  inade- 
quate means. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  great  good  would  re- 
sult, in  having  a  proper  person  who  should  act 
as  a  religious  instructer,  to  go  from  cell  to 
cell,  and  while  giving  them  the  rudiments  of 
schooling,  would  impress  on  their  minds  the 
truths  of  religion.  The  advantages  which 
would  follow  from  the  services  of  a  proper 
person,  thus  employed,  would  greatly  exceed 
the  amount  of  his  salary. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  my  report,  I  must 
express  my  firm  belief  that  if  any  material  be- 
nefit is  to  be  afforded  to  those  who  are  brought 
here,  that  their  sentence  should  extend  to  two 
years  or  more  :  no  great  benefit  will  result  to 
any  who  have  a  shorter  period  to  serve.  One 
year  is  not  sufficient  to  learn  a  trade,  to  eradi- 
cate old  and  fix  new  habits;  and  the  period  is 
so  brief,  that  the  impression  made  on  their 
minds  will  very  soon  be  obliterated.  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  when  we  receive  convicts  for 
a  second  conviction  to  this  penitentiary,  they 
will  prove  to  be  those  who  have  had,  on  their 
first  sentence,  but  one  year. 

When  we  first  went  into  operation,  some  of 
the  judges  were  afraid  that  the  prisoners  could 
not  sustain  a  long  imprisonment,  in  separate 
confinement.  Experience  proves  that  our 
oldest  prisoners,  that  is,  those  who  have  been 
hers  three  and  four  years,  enjoy  good  health. 

In  thus  recommending  an  extension  of  the 
term  from  one  to  two  or  three  years,  I  am  not 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  punish  the  unfortu- 
nate culprits,  but  by  a  decided  belief  that  it 
will  promote  their  ultimate  good.  And  even 
some  of  the  prisoners  see  and  acknowledge 
their  belief  of  the  fact ;  and  it  certainly  will 
conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  in  a  two- 
fold degree. 

For  some  time  after  the  prisoner  commences 
learning  a  trade,  he  occasions  a  loss  to  the  es- 
tablishment ;  for  it  requires  the  most  of  the 
first  year  to  acquire  any  thing  like  a  profi- 
ciency. The  second  year  will  perfect  him, 
and  repay  for  the  lost  time  of  the  first.  But 
again,  the  cost  of  transporting  a  prisoner  from 
one  of  our  distant  counties,  will  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  him  *>ne  year 
in  the  county  prison.  It  therefore  would  be 
apparently  consistent  with  economy  in  the 
state,  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  at  home,  ra- 
ther than  his  transportation  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

I  however  am  fully  aware  that  most  of  the 
county  jails  are  not  fit  receptacles  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners.  The  information  ob- 
tained during  the  past  year  fully  confirms  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  and 
I  know  of  no  subject  whatever,  requiring  more 
imperatively  legislative  action,  than  the  con- 
dition of  our  county  jails.  An  enquiry  au- 
thorised by  them,  would  elicit  startling  and 
appalling  abuses,  that  ought  to  be  known  to 
the  community,  and  which  require  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  receive  the  just  censures  of 
the  public,  and  a  prompt  and  thorough  legisla- 
tive remedy. 

(Signed.)  Samuel  R.  Wood, 

12th  Mo.  31,  1833.  Warden. 
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PHYSICIAN'S   REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  Physician  respectfully  pre- 
sents his  annual  report  for  1833. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  for  this  year, 
has  been  better  than  for  any  preceding  year 
since  the  opening  of  the  penitentiary.  As 
heretofore,  the  diseases  which  have  occurred 
most  frequently  have  been  intermittents  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  bowel  complaints  in  the 
summer,  and  catarrhs  and  rheumatic  affections 
in  the  winter  ;  but  the  amount  of  indisposition 
has  been  less  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  considering  the  number  of  pri- 
soners, which  has  averaged  for  this  year  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  four  years'  experience  of  the 
operations  of  this  penitentiary,  that  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  confinement,  so  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  health  of  convicts,  is  generally 
beneficial,  and  forms  a  decided  improvement 
in  this  particular,  over  the  modes  of  incarce- 
ration pursued  in  other  prisons.  One  fact,  in 
confirmation  of  this  position,  seems  fully  esta- 
blished ;  namely  that  the  isolated  state  of  the 
prisoners  defends  them  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  invasion  of  epidemic  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. Thus  during  (he  prevalence  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  while  a  number  of  prisons 
have  suffered  a  mortality  more  or  less  severe 
by  that  disease,  this  penitentiary  escaped  with- 
out having  had  a  solitary  case  within  its  walls. 

The  medical  facts  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  this  year  are  more  valuable  than  those 
of  any  former  period,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  observation  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  In  order  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  influence  of  the  confinement,  no  better 
way  can  be  adopted  than  to  compare  the  health 
at  the  time  of  admission  and  discharge,  of  the 
nineteen  prisoners  who  have  been  liberated 
during  the  year.  This  comparison  is  made  in 
the  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  entries 
contained  in  the  medical  journal,  and  exhibits 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory  results. 


No.  of  Sta.  of  health  Length  of  imprison 

Slate  of  health  on 

V'eiT 

.  on  adruisaoi 

ment. 

discharge. 

115 

Good. 

1  year. 

Better  than  on 
admission. 

113 

Good. 

1  year  &  15  days 

Excellent. 

111 

Good. 

13  months. 

Excellent. 

151 

Imperfect. 

3£  months. 

Improved. 

IDG 

Complain'. 

18  months 

As  good  as  on  ad. 

61 

Imperfect. 

2A  years. 

Slight  temp.  ind. 

86 

Good. 

22  months. 

Belter  than  on  ad. 

79 

Good. 

2  years. 

Good. 

134 

Good. 

1  year. 

Good. 

27 

Robust. 

3  years. 

Not  so  strong  as 
on  admission. 

37 

Good. 

3  years. 

Not  so  strong  as 
on  admission. 

80 

Good. 

2  years. 

Better    than   on 
admission. 

82 

Good. 

2  years. 
18  months. 

Temporary  ind. 

117 

Good. 

Suffering  under 

mental  aberrat. 

42 

Good. 

3  years. 

Affected  with 
inflain.  rheum. 

98 

Good 

2  years. 

Good. 

99 

Good. 

2  years. 

Good. 

!00 

Good. 

2  years. 

Better  than  on 
admission. 

101 

Good. 

2  years. 

Improved. 

There  were  no  circumstances  in  the  case  of 


No.  117,  which  led  the  physician  to  believe 
that  his  mental  disease  was  produced  by  causes 
peculiar  to  the  mode  of  confinement  pursued 
in  this  penitentiary. 

But  one  death  has  taken  place  within  the 
year.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  No.  102 
and  was  caused  by  apoplexy,  after  a  confine' 
ment  of  the  prisoner  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months.  This  prisoner  was  received 
into  the  penitentiary  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
health,  the  consequence  of  habitual  intemper 
ance.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  con 
finement,  he  frequently  exhibited  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  a  radically  diseased  and  shattered 
constitution. 

There  having  occurred  but  one  death  in 
1833,  the  mortality  for  this  year  is  exceedingly 
low,  and  is  probably  less  than  what  the  average 
mortality  of  this  prison  will  prove  to  be,  when 
deduced  from  the  observation  of  a  series  of 
years.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
confinement  during  the  year  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  a  single  death  gives  the  mor- 
tality for  this  year  at  only  eight  tenths  of  one 
per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  con- 
finement 

In  1830  was  31 
»  1831  "  67 
»  1832  »  91 
"   1833     "     123 

The  average  number  in  confinement,  there- 
fore, for  the  whole  period  of  these  four  years, 
ias  been  seventy-eight.  The  deaths  during 
this  period  having  been  ten,  gives  the  averag 
mortality,  deduced  from  the  experience  of 
four  years,  at  three  and  two  tenths  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRANKZtN  BACHE, 

December  31,  1833.  Physician  E.  P. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 
Extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  an 
Persecutions  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1693  another  commendable 
practice  was  concluded  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Friends  at  Aberdeen,  a  practice  then  preva- 
lent, as  they  state,  both  in  Ireland  and  many 
parts  of  England,  that  two  weighty  Friends  in 
the  meeting  should  be  appointed  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  to  have  more  especially 
upon  them  the  care  and  oversight  of  their 
members.  They  were  to  visit  them  in  their 
families,  and  to  give  them  advice  in  meek- 
ness, wisdom,  and  love,  as  they  might  see 
needful.  With  regard  to  the  minutia  and 
the  routine  of  these  things,  it  is  obvious,  that 
circumstances  will  occasion  variation  of  prac- 
tice in  different  ages  and  in  different  places; 
but  the  savour  aud  interest  of  them  will  ever 
be  uniformly  the  same.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  gathered  churches,  that  profess  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  more  purely  come  into  the 
spirit  of  their  Holy  and  Blessed  Head,  the 
management  of  their  affairs  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  become  more  simple,  more  efficient, 
tending  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  pteserva- 
tion,  the  restoration  and  the  growth  of  one 
another  in  spiritual  things,  as  well  as  to  the 


admiration  of  those  who  are  not  of  the  same 
"  fold."  A  further  instance  of  the  zest  with  . 
which  those  of  this  generation  pursued  the 
unperishable  things  that  pertain  to  life,  and 
peace,  and  godly  edifying,  is  that  of  their 
weekly  family  meetings  at  each  other's  houses 
in  rotation;  which  they  justly  notice,  as  re- 
sembling the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  as  affording  a  spiritual  "  repast"  to 
such  as  wish  to  feed  at  the  Lord's  table.  Not 
that  these  faithful  watchmen  had  no  cause  of 
anxiety  and  grief  as  to  some  of  those  toward 
whom  they  yearned,  and  for  whose  welfaie 
the  breathing  of  their  spirits  went  daily  up  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies.  There  were  such 
causes,  and  amongst  these  is  specified  a  de- 
gree of  slackness  in  coming  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  by  presenting  themselves  with  their 
brethren  before  him  in  some  of  their  solemn 
feasts.  Yet  certainly,  on  the  whole,  the  ob- 
servations made  by  one  upon  the  state  of  this 
society  in  another  land,  at  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, may  be  said  to  apply  with  equal  truth  to 
Scotland.  "  In  those  days  the  meetings  of 
Friends  were  more  eminently  favoured  with 
Divine  Power,  as  they  lived  more  devoted  to 
Christ,  and  consequently  more  abounding 
with  his  love  flowing  in  their  hearts.  Those 
happy  men  and  women  left  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, (through  their  faithful  labours  with  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  them,)  well  fenced  and 
clean,  (having  gathered  out  the  stones  there- 
of,) and  abounding  with  the  excellent  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ." 

From  the  Sunday  School  Journal. 

PARAPHRASE. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not :  commune  with  your  own  heart 
upon  your  bed,  and  be  sail.    Psalm  iv.  v.  4. 

When  round  thy  pathway  joy's  fair  waters  Sow, 
And  in  the  brilliant  sunbeam  brightly  glow, 
Ah !  oft  retire  from  pleasure's  sparkling  rill, 
Turn  to  the  fount  within — and  there  be  still! 

When  friendship's  soothing  words  sweet  charms  ini     I 

part, 
When  partial  praise  twines  softly  round  the  heart, 
Oh!  gently  check  that  heart's  tumultuous  thrill, 
Stand  thou  in  awe — turn  inward — and  be  still.' 

When  some  small  cause  of  mental  discord  reigns, 
When  wounded  self,  or  injured  pride  complains, 
Repress  each  troubled  thought  the  soul  could  will. 
And  in  thy  bosom's  solitude — be  still! 

When  sorrow  all  the  scene  has  called  her  own, 
And  oft  thou  feel'st  a  pilgrim,  sad  and  lone, 
Then  calmly  leave  to  heaven  each  outward  ill, 
Turn  to  thy  inward  home — and  then — be  still ! 

There  shall  thou  converse  find  for  ever  sweet, 
And  feel  from  every  foe  a  safe  retreat; 
There  shall  thy  soul  a  faithful  guardian  view, 
Whose  counsel  ever  nigh,  is  ever  true  : 
O!  may  that  counsel  guide  thee  in  the  road 
Which  leads  the  soul,  progressive,  to  its  God  ! 

A.  W.  M. 

Youth  is  the  time  in  which  modesty  and  enter- 
prise ought  chiefly  to  be  found;  modesty  suits  well 
with  inexperience,  and  enterprise  with  health,  and 
vigour,  and  an  extensive  prospect  of  life. — Johnson. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Marlbo- 
rough, the  2d  of  7lh  month,  1834,  William  Minard, 
of  New  Palis,  to  Kesia  Young,  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Young,  deceased,  both  of  Cornwall  Quarterly 
Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

About  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Norwich  Castle,  the  Parliament  of  England 
issued  a  proclamation  containing  many  just 
sentiments  respecting  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  while  it  professed  a  spirit  of  toleration 
towards  some  dissenters,  it  promised  no  re- 
lief to  the  persecuted  Quakers.  They  were 
most  unjustly  classed  with  the  ranters,  whose 
principles  and  practices  they  had  always  dis- 
avowed and  testified  against — and  were  deem- 
ed unworthy  of  enjoying  any  additional  liber- 
ty or  exemption  from  the  cruel  sufferings 
they  endured.  To  this  proclamation  George 
Whitehead  published  a  reply,  signed  by  him- 
self and  two  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  in  which 
he  vindicated  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the 
calumnious  charges  made  against  it,  and 
boldly  asserted  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  Christian  professors.  His 
narrative  thus  proceeds — 

"Besides  our  hard  usage,  and  the  severity 
of  our  confinement,  to  add  affliction  to  our 
bonds,  one  Sampson  Townsend,  by  trade  a 
weaver,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  habit 
and  place  of  a  priest,  in  Austin"s  parish  in 
Norwich,  published  a  book  or  pamphlet 
against  us,  to  defame  us,  after  we  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  as  being  in  Norwich  jail 
for  errors  and  miscarriages,  as  deniers  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Scriptures,  &c.  but  his 
envy  and  falsehood  were  publicly  detected. 
Nevertheless  after  Townsend  removed  to 
Repham,  I  having  a  meeting  in  that  town,  he 
came  to  oppose  me,  but  made  little  work  of 
it  ;  for  he  was  manifestly  confounded,  not 
acknowledging  the  Word  to  be  before  the 
Scriptures,  but  asserting  them  to  be  the  only 
Word  of  God  ;  which  was  his  old  objection 
against  us  when  in  Norwich  prison,  for  our 
testimony  to  Christ's  being  the  Word,  which 
was  in  the  beginning,  &c.  At  that  meeting 
I  told  him,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
the  prophet,  saying,  &c.  '  and  these  are  the 
words  of  Jeremiah  to  whom  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  came,'  Jer.  i.  1. 

"  So  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  writings, 
are  or  contain  the  sayings  or  words  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  that  is,  of  God  and  Christ,  as 
given  and  revealed  unto  his  servants,  prophets, 
and  ministers  :  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
What  John  was  commanded  to  write,  were  the 
true  sayings  of  God,  Rev.  xix.  9.  But  of 
Christ  he  saith,  his  Name  is  called  '  the  Word 
of  God,'  verse  13.  And  I  think  it  is  no 
slighting,  much  less  contempt  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  own  them  either  as  the  words 
or  true  sayings  of  God,  without  giving  them 
the  same  name  or  title,  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  Christ  or  God. 

"  After  our  discourse  at  the  said  meeting  at 
Repham,  as  I  was  riding  out  of  the  town,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me,  to  warn  the 
people  in  the  street  to  repentance,  &c.  who 
(for  no  other  cause)  evilly  intreated  me,  by 
stoning  me  in  a  furious  manner ;  insomuch 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  my  horse  to  stand,  or 
abide  in  the  place  where  I  declared  the  Truth 
to  them,  until  thev  became  more  calm  and 


quiet ;  so  that  I  cleared  my  conscience  to  the 
people  ;  for  the  Lord  stood  by  me,  and  so  pie- 
served  and  defended  me  by  his  power  and 
merciful  providence,  that  I  got  scarce  any 
harm  by  all  their  stoning  me;  but  thereby 
they  showed  what  fruit  their  minister,  my  op- 
poser,  had  brought  forth  by  his  busy,  envious 
opposition  against  us." 

Early  in  the  year  1654-5  he  was  released 
from  imprisonment,  for  which  he  expresses 
his  gratitude,  acknowledging  the  special  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  therein  ;  but  returning 
a  short  time  after  to  visit  some  of  his  brethren 
who  still  remained  in  bonds,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  taken  before  the  mayor,  who 
again  committed  him  and  detained  him  above 
three  weeks,  without  any  pretence  of  trans- 
gression or  colour  of  law  against  him. 
Among  the  sufferers  at  Norwich  was  Chris- 
topher Atkinson,  who  made  profession  of 
the  principles  of  Friends,  but  not  keeping 
humble  and  steadily  following  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  he  got  into  high  no- 
tions and  waxed  wanton  against  Christ,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  brethren.  George  White- 
head and  Richard  Clayton  falling  in  com- 
pany with  him  at  a  friend's  house,  whither  he 
had  been  permitted  to  go,  took  him  aside  pri- 
vately, "and  seriously  admonished  and  cau- 
tioned him,  which,  says  George,  he  could 
scarcely  hear  without  appearing  offended  and 
in  a  passion — whereupon  I  was  jealous  what 
might  befal  him,  and  a  stop  came  over  my 
mind  secretly,  that  I  had  not  freedom  after- 
ward to  visit  him  in  prison.  He  had  been 
over  much  noticed  by  some  weak  and  indis- 
creet persons,  and  set  up  above  his  place  to 
his  hurt."  His  unwillingness  to  receive  and 
profit  by  the  friendly  counsel  of  his  concerned 
brethren,  was  a  prelude  to  further  departures, 
and  soon  after  he  fell  into  open  iniquity, — of 
which  G.  W.  observes — 

"  When  I  heard  of  his  foul  miscarriage,  it 
brought  deep  sorrow  upon  me,  even  unto  so 
litary  mourning  and  tears  for  Truth's  sake, 
and  our  poor  innocent  Friends,  who  had 
lately  received  the  Truth;  being  sensible  that 
both  would  greatly  suffer,  and  be  reproached 
thereby  ;  however  the  Lord  relieved  me  after 
a  little  while,  and  laid  it  the  more  upon  me 
to  labour  and  travel  about  in  those  parts,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  to  help  and  comfort  the 
feeble,  to  vindicate  the  blessed  Truth  and 
Way  thereof,  and  to  exalt  and  set  the  same 
over  the  head  of  all  deceit  and  wickedness 
and  backsliders,  and  such  as  turn  into  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  world;  well  knowing  and  re- 
minding Friends  and  others,  that  the  Truth 
is  the  same,  and  never  changes,  and  ought 
not  to  be  blamed;  but  such  who  turn  their 
backs  on  it,  are  condemnable  ;  and  judgment 
follows  them.  And  it  was  the  Lord  that 
stood  by  me  in  that  service,  and  by  his  power 
helped  and  strengthened  me,  to  strengthen 
and  help  many  ;  so  that  the  scandal  took  the 
less  effect  to  do  hurt  or  mischief  in  those 
parts:  glory  and  dominion  to  our  God  and 
the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever!" 

Being  released  from  his  second  imprison- 
ment at  Norwich,  this  diligent  labourer  in  the 
Lord's  work  travelled  through  various  parts 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  company  with  his 


friend  Richard  Clayton,  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  an  honest-minded  peo- 
ple, who  were  earnestly  enquiring  after  the 
Lord  and  his  blessed  Truth*  "  I  well  remem- 
ber," says  he,  "  in  what  manner  the  Lord 
opened  my  heart  and  enlarged  me  in  gospel 
testimony  toward  these  people.  It  was  to 
bear  witness  to  the  universal  love  and  grace 
of  God,  the  light  of  Christ  in  every  man,  and 
to  turn  their  minds  thereunto,  that  they  might 
come  to  know  God's  teachings,  and  be  brought 
into  the  new  covenant  dispensation,  wherein 
all  the  Lord's  people  are  taught  of  Him,  even 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  witness  his 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  and  his  spirit  in 
their  inward  parts." 

At  Mendlesham  meeting,  George  Fox  the 
younger,  a  Suffolk  man,  being  then  lately 
come  out  of  the  parliament's  army  in  Scot- 
land, was  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Friends,  joined  the  Society,  and  afterward 
became  an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Hardships  and  abuse  were  the  common  lot 
of  Friends  in  those  days,  whether  at  liberty  or 
in  prison.  John  Lawrence,  of  whom  mention 
has  before  been  made  in  this  memoir,  as  be- 
ing convinced  by  George's  ministry,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  meeting  of  the  Independents, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  a  member,  to  an- 
swer sundry  accusations  exhibited  against 
him,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for  leaving  their 
Church.  George  Whitehead  accompanied 
him,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  interview 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  people.  His  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  is  as  follows,  viz  : — 

"  In  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord,  I  stood 
up  to  declare  a  few  words  among  them,  but 
they  quickly  pulled  me  down,  and  by  force 
held  me  down  in  the  pew  where  we  were; 
and  some  of  their  proud  women  that  were 
near  us,  expressed  their  rage  and  envy  against 
me  in  particular;  and  some  of  their  church 
forcibly  haled  and  pushed  me  out  of  the 
steeple-house,  and  exposed  me  to  a  rude  mul- 
titude, who  stood  ready  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
me ;  and  they  pushed  and  haled  me  away 
through  the  streets  and  market-place  of  the, 
city,  sometimes  throwing  me  down  upon  the 
stones,  whereby  1  was  bruised  ;  though  the 
hurt  I  got  theieby,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
remove  in  a  short  time.  They  followed  and 
encompassed  me,  pushing  me  along,  roaring 
and  shouting,  until  I  came  near  to  the  city 
gate,  called  Giles's  gate,  next  to  a  little  pas- 
ture ground  ;  at  the  upper  end  whereof  I  saw 
a  great  house,  where  the  Lady  Hubbard  dwelt ; 
upon  the  sight  whereof  I  was  in  a  great  strait, 
and  at  a  stand  in  my  mind,  the  tumult  being 
great  aboutme,  whether  I  should  (hen  go  out  of 
the  city  in  order  lo  go  toward  Wramplingham, 
to  John  Lawrence's,  or  whether  I  should  turn 
up  toward  the  said  great  house  ;  desiring  the 
Lord  to  direct  me  at  that  instant.  Hereupon 
I  considered  that  if  I  should  then  turn  out  of 
the  city  into  the  highway,  toward  Wramp- 
lingham, I  might  be  in  danger  to  lose  my 
life  by  that  violent,  tumultuous  company  that 
were  then  about  mc  ;  and  it  would  be  the  less 
regarded,  or  taken  notice  of;  and  therefore  if 
I  must  lose  my  life,  it  would  be  better  to  die 
where  my  testimony  was  to  be  borne  within 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  where  my  persecu- 
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tion  was  begun,  rather  than  by  the  tumult 
without  the  city,  or  abroad  in  the  field  ;  for  I 
was  given  up  to  suffer  what  violence  the  Lord 
might  permit  thera  to  do  unto  me. 

"  On  which  consideration  I  immediately 
turned  up  to  Lady  Hubbard's,  the  tumultuous, 
raging  company  continuing  still  about  me  ;  by 
whose  shouting  the  lady's  chaplain,  Dr.  Col- 
lins, as  he  was  afterwards  termed,  and  most 
of  the  family,  came  out  to  see  and  hear  what 
was  the  matter  of  such  a  great  noise,  and  why 
such  a  mob  came  before  the  house  ;  and  they 
beheld  me  that  I  was  the  person  beset  and  per- 
secuted. 

"  The  chaplain  understanding  what  I  was, 
undertook  to  discourse  with  me,  first  by  way 
of  interrogation,  concerning  the  same  Spirit 
which  the  apostles  of  Christ  had  ;  if  I  had  the 
same  Spirit  1  I  owned  that  in  measure  I  par- 
took of  the  same  Spirit,  though  I  would  not 
equalize  my  degree  of  attainment  to  theirs. 

"  When  he  perceived  how  tumultuous  and 
rude  the  company  about  had  been  against  me, 
he  questioned  why  I  did  not  quiet  or  quell 
them,  or  supposed  I  might,  if  I  had  the  same 
spirit  or  power  the  apostles  had.  I  answer- 
ed him,  that  the  apostle  Paul  himself  desired 
the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for 
him,  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  him  out  of 
the  hands  of  unreasonable  men,  for  all  have 
not  faith.  He  was  therefore  sometimes  in  the 
hands  of  unreasonable  men,  when  in  tumu 
and  the  Lord  delivered  him  out  of  their  hands. 
While  we  discoursed,  my  persecutors  stood 
silent,  as  in  a  ring,  snd  heard  us,  on  the  sub 
jects  before  related ;  our  discourse  held  but 
a  little  while,  1  suppose  about  half  an  hour. 

"  In  the  mean  time  came  a  soldier  or  trooper, 
with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  perceiving 
me  to  be  the  person  persecuted  and  watched 
by  that  rude  company,  as  I  withdrew  he  came 
to  me,  and  said,  he  would  go  along  with  me, 
and  guard  me  to  my  quarters,  or  lodgings ;  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  commanded 
the  mob  to  stand  off,  to  make  way.  So  I  was 
quietly  rescued,  and  he  went  along  with  me 
to  my  dear  friend  Thomas  Symond's  house  in 
the  city. 

"  I  saw  it  was  of  the  Lord  that  I  was  put  in 
mind  to  draw  toward  that  house,  when  I  was 
in  such  a  strait  in  the  tumult  as  before  re 
lated  ;  and  that  a  stranger  should  be  at  last 
stirred  up  to  rescue  me  out  of  the  hands  of 
such  unreasonable  men,  as  had  beset  and 
abused  me  with  violence.  I  have  often  been 
thankful  to  God  for  his  merciful  providence 
in  that  deliverance. 

"  The  said  soldier  who  took  such  care  to 
rescue  me,  afterward  came  into  Society  with 
the  people  called  Quakers,  wherein  the  Lord 
showed  mercy  to  him  ;  his  name  was  Robert 
Turner,  of  Lynn.  I  knew  not  that  he  was 
the  man  that  rescued  me  till  twenty-five  years 
after,  when  I  was  again  prisoner  in  Norwich 
castle,  with  many  more  Friends,  in  the  year 
1680. 

"  In  those  days,  prisons  and  jails  were  made 
sanctuaries,  and  places  of  refuge  and  safety 
to  us,  from  the  fury  of  the  tumultuous  mob  ; 
although  we  met  with  but  hard  usage  in  those 
places  of  severe  confinement,  many  times 
among  notorious  criminals;  and  although  I 


suffered  both  in  tumults  and  imprisonments, 
by  hard  usage  in  them,  the  Lord  helped  and 
sustained  me  by  his  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, so  that  I  was  not  weary  of  his  service, 
nor  my  spirit  faint  in  my  sufferings.  The 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  goodness,  and 
lively  sense  of  his  love  to  my  soul  in  those 
days,  still  live  and  remain  upon  my  spirit; 
praised  be  our  God  for  ever  and  evermore  !" 

Reflections  on  the  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life,  offered  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

My  dear  Friends, — Having  often  felt  a 
lively  interest  in  your  present  and  future  hap- 
piness, and  this  feeling  of  Christian  solicitude 
continuing,  I  venture  to  offer  for  your  accept- 
ance a  written  testimonial  of  brotherly  love. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  under  a  sense 
of  the  infinite  value  of  your  immortal  souls, 
you  may  be  induced  frequently  to  meditate  on 
the  things  of  eternity;  seriously  to  ask  your- 

ves  whether  you  are,  in  humility  and  faith 

iking  earnestly  for  the  help  of  the  Holy 

irit,  to  live  in  the  pure  and  filial  fear  of 
God,  and  to  keep  his  commandments.  The 
inward  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High 
which  he  has  mercifully  granted  through  th< 
Holy  Scriptures,  will,  I  trust,  prepare  you  to 
admit  the  important  truth,  that  man  is  in  a 
fallen  state,  and  that  he  cannot  restore  him 
self  into  the  Divine  favour ;  that  without  pu 
rity  and  holiness,  without  a  thorough  change 
of  heart  and  of  the  affections,  without  a  death 
unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness 
you  cannot  in  this  life  enjoy  that  real,  sub- 
stantial  peace  which  comes  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  hereafter  partake  of  the  joys 
which  are  to  be  bestowed  on  the  righteou 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  himself  to 
be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  that  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.  He 
further  said,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  ex 
cept  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him." 
The  drawings  of  this  infinite  love  are  afforded 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  human  mind,  convincing  of  sin  and  at 
trading  the  soul  unto  Christ.  How  inex 
pressibly  important  then  is  it,  that  the  gentlest 
influence  of  this  heavenly  visitant  be  follow 
ed  ;  that  we  accept  the  offered  reconciliation 
through  that  blessed  and  all-sufficient  Re- 
deemer, whom  God  in  his  perfect  wisdom  and 
love  hath  provided.  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  Our  bless- 
ed Saviour  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
upon  the  tree  :  "  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  :  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him  :  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  heal- 
ed." He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification  :  there- 
fore being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  intreat  you  in  Christian  love,  to  accept 
in  simplicity  these  sacred  truths  with  believ- 
ing hearts.  Bear  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
my  dear  younger  friends,  the  comprehensive 


but  solemn  call  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  : 
"  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel."  When 
he  sent  forth  his  disciples,  they  preached  that 
men  should  everywhere  repent.  "Repent 
ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out."  Come  in  faith  unto 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  ;  bearing  in  mind  his  gracious  pro- 
mise, "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."  Take  his  yoke  upon  you, 
learn  of  him,  then  shall  you  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.  The  evil  propensities  of  the  na- 
tural heart,  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  the  devil,  and  the  associates  to  whom  some 
of  you  are  exposed,  powerfully  attract  many 
to  the  path  of  worldly  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 
But  be  induced  to  believe,  nay,  are  not  some 
of  you  convinced  by  experience  that  it  is  so, 
that  the  burden  of  sin  is  grievous?  "The 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ;"  "  to  be  carnally  mind- 
ed is  death  ;"  death  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  death  and 
misery  in  the  world  to  come  ;  whilst  "  the 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life:"  "  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace  :"  godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

The  work  of  religion  is  indeed  an  indi- 
vidual work  :  it  is  that  which  no  man  can  per- 
form for  another.  We  must  each  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  deeds  at  the  judgrnent-seat 
of  Christ,  whether  they  have  been  good  or 
bad.  "  All  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do." 

Our  Lord  himself  hath  taught  us  the  duties 
which  we  are  each  of  us  to  fulfil.  "  1'hou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  "Enter  ye 
in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction, 
and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat,  because 
strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it."  This  same  blessed  Teacher,  Christ  Jesus 
himself,  hath,  however,  given  us  this  gracious 
assurance,  "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you : 
seek  and  ye  shall  find  :  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you."  Come  then,  in  prayer 
unto  God,  through  Him  who  is  our  ever  bless- 
ed Mediator  and  Advocate  :  spread  your  cause 
before  the  Lord;  ask  counsel  of  him;  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins  for  Christ's 
sake,  for  the  help  of  his  Spirit  to  keep  his 
whole  law;  thus  you  will  be  led  to  accept  in 
faith,  these  precious  promises  of  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory.  "  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  "  If 
a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
"  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  The  apostle 
Paul  saith  :  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  "  Here- 
by," saith  the  apostle  John,  "  we  know  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us." 

Look  steadfastly  unto  him  as  the  light  of 
the  world  and  the  life  of  men.  Fervently  de- 
sire that  he  may  be  your  Shepherd  to  guide 
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you,  your  Bishop  to  watch  over  you,  your 
High  Priest  to  present  you  unto  God.  Ear- 
nestly pray  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire — that 
he  may,  by  the  power  of  his  grace,  cleanse 
your  hearts  ftom  all  impurity,  and  by  the 
fire  of  his  judgments  burn  up  all  within  you 
that  is  contrary  to  his  divine  nature  ;  thus  pu- 
rifying the  soul,  and  rendering  it  meet  to  par- 
take of  the  blessedness  of  those  who  shall  see 
God.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  many  are 
the  conflicts  which  are  passed  through,  many 
are  the  humiliations  which  are  experienced  ; 
but  as  these  are  patiently  endured,  as  you 
humbly  yield  yourselves  to  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  sense  of  pardon 
is  granted,  the  soul  is  sustained  by  the  Com- 
forter, the  fruits  of  self-denial  are  produced, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  increase,  and  a 
hope  and  trust  in  the  availing  intercession  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer  are  afforded,  which  the 
world  can  neither  bestow  nor  destroy. 

Christ,  in  his  unutterable  love,  has  set  us 
an  example  that  we  should  walk  even  as  he 
walked.  He  is  emphatically  described  as 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sin- 
ners. May  you  seriously  contemplate  the 
high  character  set  forth  in  each  of  these 
terms ;  and  ask  yourselves  whether  you  are 
really  pressing  after  it.  If  not,  with  what 
hope  can  you  look  forward  to  the  final  day  of 
retribution.  May  I  feel  the  force  of  these  re- 
flections, whilst  thus,  in  love,  offering  them 
to  your  serious  attention. 

Great  is  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  we 
have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touch- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  who 
having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,  is  able  to  succour  those 
that  are  tempted.  It  is  true  wisdom  often  to 
call  to  mind  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  endured,  and  that  for 
the  benefit  of  each  one  of  us.  He  was  de- 
spised and  rejected  by  men  ;  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  Meditate 
upon  the  narratives  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
lists, of  the  insults  and  cruel  mockery  that 
were  offered  to  him,  of  his  treatment  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  of  the  agony  which  he  under- 
went in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  of  the  ig- 
nominious death  which  he  suffered  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  And  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  To  purchase  eternal  life  for  us.  And 
who  was  it  that  thus  humbled  himself  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross?  It  was 
none  other  than  the  Son  of  God.  He  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was 
God  ;  who  is  described  by  the  prophet  as  the 
mighty  God  !  who  is  declared  by  the  apostles 
to  be  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  ;"  "  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life."  What  greater 
proof  could  our  Heavenly  Father  give  of  his 
love  than  to  send  his  beloved  Son  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  to  raise  man, 
who  is  by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
out  of  his  fallen  state.  What  clearer  evidence 
is  there  of  the  iniquity  and  the  guilt  of  sin, 
than  that  he  who  ordereth  all  things  in  per- 
fect wisdom,  saw  meet  thus  to  provide  for  our 
redemption.  May  we  humbly  meditate  on 
these  things,  with  that  deep  reverence  and 
gratitude  with  which    these  mysterious  but 


certain  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  ought  ever  to 
be  contemplated. 

Conversion,  regeneration,  justification  and 
sanctification,  are  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  essential  to  our  salvation.  Be  assured, 
therefore,  that  they  are  needful  for  each  one 
of  you  ;  pray  that  you  may  so  pass  from  na- 
ture to  grace,  as  really  to  become  the  children 
of  God.  Be  cautious,  however,  of  hastily  or 
superficially  pronouncing,  concerning  your- 
selves, that  this  great  change  is  wrought  in 
you,  and  exercise  no  less  care  in  attempting 
to  determine  this  of  others.  "  Giving  all  dili- 
gence, add  to  your  faith  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge  temperance; 
and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to  patience 
godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity:"  re- 
membering, and  a  blessed  assurance  it  is,  that 
"  if  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound,  they 
make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  true  believer  in  him  is  often  remind- 
ed, to  his  own  humiliation,  that  in  us,  that  is 
in  our  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  that  all 
our  fresh  supplies  of  wisdom  and  strength 
come  from  above  ;  and  that  we  ought  from 
day  to  day  to  be  pressing  after  that  blessed 
state,  in  which  we  may  humbly  trust  that 
Christ  is  known  to  be  unto  us  wisdom  and 
righteousnes,  sanctification  and  redemption. 
The  further  you  advance  in  the  Christian  life, 
the  more  will  you  be  brought  to  see,  that  such 
is  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus; 
and  at  the  same  time,  such  is  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart,  and  its  continued  prone- 
ness  to  sin,  that  there  is  an  unceasing  need  to 
maintain  the  warfare  by  obeying  the  sacred 
charge,  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  in  thankful  reliance  on 
the  subjoined  declaration,  "  for  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure." 

The  most  experienced  Christians  have  to 
acknowledge  that  salvation  is  the  free  and  un- 
merited gift  of  God.  "  Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  mercy,  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  attain 
to  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  having  sought, 
earnestly  and  honestly  sought,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  be  accepted 
of  him,  in  and  through  our  blessed  Saviour, 
not  having  on  our  own  righteousness,  but 
being  clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
May  this,  my  dear  young  friends,  be  the  happy 
attainment  of  every  one  of  you. 

I. To  be  continued.) 


THE   WOLF. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  common  wol1" 
may  be  thus  described  : — the  tail  straight;  the  hide 
of  a  grayish  yellow,  with  a  black  oblique  stripe  on 
the  forelegs  of  those  which  are  full  grown,  and  the 
eyes  oblique.  The  ancients  had  an  opinion  thst  the 
neck  of  the  wolf  was  all  of  one  solid  bone;  but  we 
need  not  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  opinions 
by  which  their  ignorance  on  points  of  very  common 
knowledge  is  demonstrated.    The  average  height  of 


the  wolf  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  before,  and  two 
feet  four  inches  behind;  and  the  length  of  the  body, 
from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail,  three  feet  eight  inches.  The  cubs  of  the  wolf  are 
born  with  the  eyes  shut;  the  female  goes  with  young 
sixty-three  days ;  in  these  respects  exactly  resembling 
the  dog.  The  average  duration  of  their  life  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

The  great  resemblance  between  the  wolf  and  the 
dog  has  been  frequently  remarked ;  and  some  na- 
turalists consider  them  of  the  same  species.  The  po- 
lar voyagers  state  that  they  had  often  much  difficulty 
to  distinguish  the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux  from  the 
wolves ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  external  re- 
semblance, there  is  a  very  essential  difference  in 
their  characters,  and  the  dog  and  the  wolf  are,  in  all 
circumstances,  the  natural  foes  of  each  other.  Cap- 
tain Parry,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Second  Voyage,  says, 
"A  flock  of  thirteen  wolves,  the  first  yet  seen,  crossed 
the  ice  in  the  bay  from  the  direction  of  the  huts,  and 
passed  near  the  ships.  They  so  much  resemble  the 
Esquimaux  dogs,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
doubts  among  the  officers  who  had  seen  them, 
whether  they  were  60  or  not,  and  the  consequent 
fear  of  doing  these  poor  people  an  irreparable  injury, 
we  might  have  killed  most  of  them  the  same  evening, 
for  they  came  boldly  to  look  for  food  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Fury,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time."  Again,  he  says  in  his  Journal,  a  few  days 
after,  "  These  animals  were  so  hungry  and  fearless 
as  to  take  away  some  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in  a 
snow-house  near  the  Hecla's  stern,  though  the  men 
were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of  them."  These 
dogs  set  up  a  fearful  howl  at  the  approach  of  a  wolf; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  wolves  have  not  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  but  only  a  howl;  and,  as  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  also  does  not  bark,  this,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  close  resemblance,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  animal  is  no  other  than  a  do- 
mesticated wolf. 

The  following  passage  in  "  Sir  A.  de  Capel  Broke's 
Travels,"  while  it  illustrates  the  enmity  of  the  wolf 
to  the  dog,  seems  to  show  that  the  latter  may  be 
himself  deceived  by  the  resemblance  to  his  own  spe- 
cies. "I  observed  on  setting  out  from  Sormjolo,  the 
last  post,  that  the  peasant  who  drove  my  sledge  wa* 
armed  with  a  cutlass;  and,  on  enquiring  the  reason, 
was  told  that,  the  day  preceding,  while  he  was  pass- 
ing in  his  sledge  the  part  of  the  forest  we  were  then 
in,  he  had  encountered  a  wolf,  which  was  so  daring 
that  it  actually  sprung  over  the  hinder  part  of  the 
sledge  he  was  driving^and  attempted  to  carry  off  a 
small  dog  which  was  siltiug  behind  him.  During  my 
journey  from  Tornea  to  Stockholm,  I  heard  every 
where  of  the  ravages  committed  by  wolves,  not  upon 
the  human  species  or  the  cattle,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
peasants'  dogs,  considerable  numbers  of  which  had 
been  devoured.  I  was  told  that  these  were  the  fa- 
vourite prey  of  this  animal ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
seize  upon  them  with  the  greater  ease,  it  puts  itself 
into  a  crouching  posture,  and  begins  to  play  several 
antic  tricks  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  poor  dog, 
which,  caught  by  these  seeming  demonstrations  of 
friendship,  and  fancying  it  to  be  one  of  his  own  spe- 
cies, from  the  similarity,  advances  towards  it  to  join 
in  the  gambols,  and  is  carried  off  by  its  treacherous 
enemy.  Several  peasants  that  I  conversed  with 
mentioned  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  this  circum. 
stance."  The  animosity  of  the  dog  to  the  wolf  does 
not  seem  inferior  to  that  of  the  wolf  to  the  dog.  As- 
sociated in  packs,  and  encouraged  by  men,  dogs  will 
chase  the  wolf  with  the  most  daring  ardour,  regard- 
less of  his  greater  physical  strength. 

Wolves  are  cruel  and  cowardly  animals,  with  a  pe- 
culiarly sinister  expression  of  countenance.  They  fly 
from  man  except  when  impelled  by  extreme  hunger, 
when  they  prowl  by  night  in  great  droves,  through 
villages,  and  destroy  any  person  they  meet.  It  is 
said  of  them,  as  of  several  other  beasts  of  prey,  that 
when  they  have  once  obtained  the  taste  of  human 
blood,  they  give  it  the  preferenco  to  any  other.  Very 
fearful  accounts  are  on  record  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  wolves,  when  in  hard  weather  they  asso- 
ciate in  immense,  flocks.  So  lately  as  1760,  such 
terror  is  said  to  have  been  excited  in  France  by  the 
ravages  of  wolves,  that  public  prayers  were  offered 
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for  their  destruction.  The  following  statement  from 
Captain  Franklin  shows  the  extreme  cunning  of  the 
wolves  in  the  pursuit  of  a  creaturo  of  superior  speed : 
"  We  passed  the  remains  of  two  red-deer,  lyin g  at  the 
bases  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  summits  of 
which  they  had  probably  been  forced  by  wolves. 
These  voracious  animals,  which  aro  inferior  in  speed 
to  tho  moose  or  red-doer,  are  said  frequently  to  have 
recourse  to  this  expedient,  in  places  where  extensive 
plains  are  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  While  the 
deer  are  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves  assemble  in 
great  numbers ;  and,  forming  a  crescent,  creep  slowly 
towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to  alarm  them  much  at 
first;  but  when  they  perceive  that  they  have  fairly 
hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  creatures,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat  across  the  plain,  they  move  more  quickly, 
and  with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey,  and  urge 
them  to  flight  by  the  only  open  way,  which  is  to- 
wards the  precipice;  appearing  to  know  that,  when 
the  herd  is  once  at  full  speed,  it  is  easily  driven  over 
the  cliff — the  rearmost  urging  on  thoso  that  are  be- 
fore. The  wolves  then  descend  at  their  leisure  and 
feast  on  the  mangled  carcasses." 

The  gentleness  of  wolves  in  confinement  seldom 
continues  after  they  are  full  grown  :  they  generally 
appear  to  acquire  a  fear  instead  of  a  love  of  man 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  morose  and  vindictive  in), 
patience.  The  cowardly  ferocity  of  their  natures  is 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  discipline :  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  And  yet  there  are  instances  of  wolves 
having  been  domesticated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
exhibit  tho  greatest  attachment  to  man — as  great  as 
can  bo  shown  by  a  dog.  M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  tame  wolf  which  had  all  tl 
obedience  towards  and  affection  for  his  master,  whii 
the  most  sagacious  and  gentle  of  domestic  dogs  cou 
possibly  evinco.  Ho  was  brought  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  puppy,  and  continued  with  his  original 
owner  till  he  was  full  grown.  He  was  then  presented 
to  the  Menagerie  at  Paris.  For  many  weeks  he  was 
quite  disconsolate  al  the  separation  from  his  master, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  travel ;  he  would  scarcely 
take  any  food,  and  was  indifferent  to  his  keepers. 
At  length  he  became  attached  to  thoso  about  him, 
and  ho  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  old  affections. 
His  master  returned  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months:  the  wolf  heard  his  voice  amidst  the  crowd 
in  the  gardens  of  tho  menagerie,  and,  being  set  at 
liberty,  displayed  the  most  violent  joy.  Again  was 
he  separated  from  his  friend;  and  again  was  his 
grief  as  extreme  as  on  the  first  occasion.  After  three 
years'  absence,  his  master  once  more  returned.  It 
was  evening,  and  the  wolf's  den  was  shut  up  from 
any  external  observation;  yet,  the  instant  tho  man's 
voice  was  heard,  the  faithful  animal  set  up  the  most 
anxious  cries ;  and  the  door  of  his  cage  being  opened, 
he  rushed  towards  his  friend — leaped  upon  his 
shoulders — licked  his  face — and  threatened  to  bite 
his  keepers  when  they  attempted  to  separate  thorn. 
When  the  man  left  him,  he  fell  sick,  and  refused  all 
food ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  recovery,  which  was 
long  very  doubtful,  it  was  always  dangerous  for  a 
stranger  to  approach  him.  He  appeared  as  if  he 
scorned  any  new  friendships. 

The  wolf  still  continues  to  infest  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  those  countries  where  dense 
forests  are  not  yet  cleared.  It  was  extirpated  much 
earlier  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  o.~  Eu- 
rope. Ancient  chronicles  state  that,  in  the  tenth 
century,  King  Edgar  attempted  to  extirpate  theso 
animals  in  England  by  commuting  the  punishments 
for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
number  of  wolves'  tongues  from  each  criminal ;  and. 
in  Wales,  by  converting  the  tax  of  gold  and  silver 
into  an  annual  tribute  of  300  wolves'  heads.  In  after 
times  their  destruction  was  promoted  by  certain  re- 
wards, and  some  lands  were  held  on  condition  of  de- 
stroying the  wolves  which  infested  the  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  they  were  situated.  In  1281, 
thoso  animals  troubled  several  of  the  English  coun- 
ties, but  after  that  period  our  records  make  no  men- 
tion of  them-  The  last  wolf  known  in  Scotland  was 
killed  in  1680,  and  in  Ireland  one  was  killed  in 
1701. 

Most  of  tho  above  facts  are  drawn  from  "  Menage 
ries,"  Vol.  I. 
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We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ; 
document  which  we  always  publish  with  satis 
faction  :  the  annual  report  of  the  Warden  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  We  know  from  fre- 
quent observation  and  enquiry  how  judicious 
the  administration  of  the  prison  has  been,  and 
it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  thankfulness 
that  we  thus  witness  the  complete  success  of 
our  penitentiary  system.  We  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  great  advances  in  the  career  of 
civilization,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated,  except  in  its  remote  and 
complicated  results.  The  simple  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  weapon  of  destruction  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  any  when  the  cells  are  all  te> 
nanted — the  proof  which  is  thus  given  of  the 
power  of  mild  yet  firm  restraint  to  control 
the  fiercest  and  most  desperate  spirits — must 
secure  an  ascendancy  to  the  pacific  spirit  in 
the  administration  of  penal  justice  throughout 
the  world,  of  lasting  and  important  influence 
We  may  point  to  the  very  interesting  state 
ment  of  the  warden  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  minority  of  most  of  the  prisoners 
has  been  passed,  as  full  of  instruction.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  out  of  fifty-five  pri 
soners  who  have  been  discharged  up  to  the 
period  of  this  report,  one,  who  had  served  i 
single  year,  has  been  again  convicted  and  re 
turned  to  the  penitentiary,  and  another,  an 
old  convict,  is  now  in  the  penitentiary  of 
Maryland.  Two  others  are  known  to  have 
turned  to  bad  courses.  No  unfavourable 
accounts  have  been  received  respecting  any 
of  the  others,  and  many  of  them,  it  is  known, 
are  endeavouring  to  retrieve  by  an  honest  and 
ndustrious  career,  the  characters  they  had 
lost. 

A  year  ago,  or  more  or  less,  we  were  in- 
duced to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  situation  of  the  Infant  School  for  coloured 
children  in  this  city.  We  learn  from  the  ma- 
nagers that  this  praiseworthy  institution  has 
been  sustained  since  that  period,  principally 
by  means  of  donations  received  soon  after  that 
notice,  together  with  a  small  legacy  left  to 
the  institution,  under  circumstances  peculiar- 
ly interesting.  A  coloured  woman,  a  slave, 
but  who  escaped  from  her  master,  and  found 
an  asylum  in  a  respectable  family  in  this  city, 
had  by  industry  and  thrift  collected  sufficient 
to  pay  her  master  the  price  of  her  freedom ; 
and  to  purchase  a  small  house,  which  she  left 
to  an  aged  coloured  woman.  The  residue  of 
her  small  estate  she  appropriated  towards  the 
support  of  the  coloured  infant  school.  Part 
of  the  amount  was  paid  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  season  to  prevent  the  threatened  necessity 
of  closing  the  concern  at  that  period  for  want 
of  funds.  The  remainder  has  been  received 
within  a  few  days;  but  even  this  resource  is 
now  exhausted,  and  the  managers  have  it  no 
longer  in  their  power  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. "  We  have  gone  on,"  says  one  of 
them  in  a  note  to  the  editor,  "  in  the  hope 


that  every  day  would  bring  us  some  relief, 
and  from  extreme  reluctance  to  abandon  these 
children,  who  have  become  endeared  to  us  by 
their  docility  and  strong  attachment  to  the 
school.  Application  has  been  daily  made  for 
the  admission  of  others,  but  it  has  now  become 
our  painful  duty  to  reject  them."  The  plain 
truth  of  the  case  is,  that  without  a  speedy  re- 
plenishment of  the  funds,  this  humble  but 
really  valuable  and  engaging  charity  must  be 
relinquished.  Shall  such  a  result  be  suffered 
to  take  place?  We  sincerely  hope  not. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  squalid  poverty 
and  wretchedness — the  moral  degradation  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  numerous  coloured  po- 
pulation, and  the  necessity  of  devising  means 
for  its  improvement.  What  expedient  so  free 
from  exception,  or  more  full  of  promise,  than 
thus  to  take  charge  of  and  cherish  these 
tender  plants,  and  train  them,  ere  the  taint  of 
evil  example  has  been  received,  to  habits  of 
order  and  to  the  love  of  virtue? 

Persons  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  ob- 
ject, are  requested  to  forward  their  subscrip- 
tions to  Cornelia  Davidson,  Walnut  above 
10th  street,  or  to  Sarah  H.  Yarnall,  12th,  be- 
low Chesnut  street. 

A  friend,  in  the  way  of  occasionally  receiv- 
ing new  publications  from  England,  has  kindly 
handed  us  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  which  came 
by  the  last  packet  to  this  city  from  Liverpool. 
It  is  an  address  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  by  Josiah  Foster,  and  is 
dated  12th  of  5th  month, "1834.  We  have  per- 
used it  with  unqualified  approbation,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  fraught  with  pertinent  counsel, 
adapted  as  well  to  the  state  of  things  here  as 
in  England,  and  in  a  style  calculated  to  be 
pleasing,  we  have  concluded  to  republish  it 
entire.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  conve- 
nient for  separate  insertion,  the  first  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  present  number.  The  in- 
terest felt  by  our  readers  will  not  be  diminish- 
ed by  the  information,  that  the  author  is  the 
Friend  whose  name  is  so  familiar  as  affixed 
several  years  successively  to  the  London  Ge- 
neral Epistle. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  31st  inst.,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the 
Depository,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street. 

8th  month,  25th,  1334. 

Wanted,  at  the  Haverford  school,  several 
efficient  women  to  assist  in  the  business  of 
the  family — one  accustomed  to  baking  is  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Apply  by  letter  or  other- 
wise to  Samuel  Hilles,  on  the  premises. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools.  Apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 
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STRAITS  AND  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

The  annexed  is  part  of  the  manuscript 
journal  of  an  intelligent  individual  who  re- 
sided some  time  at  Gibraltar  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  written  solely  for  the  gratification  of 
his  friends  at  home,  by  one  of  whom  the  copy 
has  been  furnished,  with  permission  to  publish 
it.  In  one  respect,  its  containing  so  much  of 
the  array  and  apparatus  of  war,  it  may  be 
thought  out  of  place  in  a  journal  advocating 
pacific  principles.  That,  however,  is  a  fea- 
ture inseparably  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  as  a  graphic  and  glowing  de- 
scription of  a  place  and  scenery  so  celebrated 
in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  result 
too  of  personal  inspection,  by  one  of  our  own 
countrymen,  we  could  not  hesitate  in  believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  read  with  interest  by  our 
readers. 

Gibraltar,  Dec.  27,  1820. 
We  arrived  here,  my  dear  E.,  on  the  16th 
inst.  after  a  rather  short  passage  from  the 
River  Plate.  I  have  already  written  to  you 
to  inform  you  of  iny  arrival,  and  of  the  re- 
ception of  your  interesting  letter,  &c.  I  must 
now  finish  this  long  journal,  as  a  vessel  will 
sail  for  New  York  very  shortly,  and  I  think  1 
can  put  nothing  more  interesting  into  it  than 
a  description  of  Gibraltar.  When  I  was  here 
before,  my  avocations  were  such  that  I  saw 
few  of  its  curiosities;  but  since  my  arrival,  I 
have  seen  all.  I  was  fortunate  in  selecting 
the  only  two  days  which  we  have  had  fit  for 
the  purpose.  You  will  recollect  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  gave  you  of  the  straits  in  my 
first  journal.  They  appeared  far  more  striking 
and  wonderful  to  me  this  time  than  they  did 
then ;  we  passed  through  them  with  great  ra- 
pidity, between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four 
o'clock.  The  island  of  Tariffa  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  strait,  appeared  particularly  inte- 
resting and  romantic.  There  is  a  pretty  little 
town  there  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  behind 
it  the  Spanish  rocks  and  mountains  rise  to 
such  an  inaccessible  height  that  they  appear 
almost  to  overhang  the  town  ;  passing  on  a 
little  further,  we  approach  a  point  which,  as  it 


recedes  on  our  left,  gives  us  by  degrees  a 
view  of  the  singular  "  Rock  of  Gibraltar."" 
Vessels  bound  into  the  Mediterranean  pass 
straight  on ;  but  those  bound  to  Gibraltar 
turn  this  point  or  cape  to  the  left,  and  imme- 
diately enter  the  extensive  bay  of  Gibraltar. 
This  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe — the 
open  part  connecting  with  the  straits.  It  is 
about  six  miles  wide,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  the  edge  of  the  straits  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  bay;  directly  opposite  the  en 
trance  to  this  bay,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  a  rough  and  appa- 
rently inaccessible  mountain  called  Ape's  Hill, 
rears  its  giant  head  about  1600  feet  above  the 
sea,  one  could  almost  fancy  it  to  be  the  ever 
watchful  van  guard  of  Africa,  eternally  frown- 
ing upon  Europe,  and  particularly  directing 
its  gaze  immediately  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
Supposing  that  you  enter  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  from  the  straits,  you  have  the  Spanish 
town  of  Algcziras  on  your  left;  in  front,  about 
five  miles  inland,  on  a  height,  is  the  town  of 
St.  Roque,  also  in  Spain  ;  behind  these  rise 
the  mountains  of  Spain — making  the  whole 
circle  on  your  left,  in  front — and  thence 
stretching  off  to  the  right,  and  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  coast  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. These  mountains  are  very  high,  some 
of  them  are  eternally  covered  with  snow,  and 
they  form  a  lofty  and  indistinct  line  upon  the 
horizon  upon  which  the  "  airy  frost  work"  of 
fancy  is  continually  creating.  You  will  now 
have  formed,  my  dear  E.,  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  straits,  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
scenery  around.  I  must  bring  you  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  that  wonder  of  the  world, 
"  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar."  On  your  right  whilst 
entering  the  before  mentioned  bay,  rises,  in 
lonely  majesty,  this  celebrated  rock  ;  it  is 
about  thiee  miles  in  length,  and  about  three 
miles  of  low,  sandy  ground  connects  it  with 
the  main  land  of  Spain.  This  neck  of  land 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  width;  it  is  not  more 
than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yet  from  this  low  level  sand,  inconceivable  as 
it  may  be,  rises  the  north  end  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  in  perpendicular  grandeur,  to  the 
height  of  1470  feet ;  as  you  stand  upon  the 
plain  and  gaze  upon  the  height,  your  head 
becomes  giddy  with  the  view.  On  your  right 
is  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  on  your  left  the  bound- 
less Mediterranean  sea ;  but  in  front  you  be- 
hold nothing  but  vast,  stupendous  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  to  which  but  few  of  the  most  hardy 
shrubs  adhere,  on  which  even  the  mountain 
goat  does  not  attempt  to  clamber,  and  where 
nothing  relieves  the  eye  except  the  embra- 
sures for  the  cannon,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  But  I  have  wandered. — From  the 
straits  I   have   turned   to   the   left  into  the 


bay,  and  thence  to  the  right  on  the  land, 
making  a  complete  figure  S  for  the  sake  of 
looking  at  the  north  end  of  the  rock.  Let 
us  now  again,  however,  place  ourselves  in  the 
bay.  Vessels  are  anchored  about  a  mile  from 
the  north  end  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
From  this  anchorage  ground  we  have  a  full 
view  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar,  which,  in  the 
refined  language  of  the  military,  is  called 
"  the  garrison."  There  is  a  level  strip  of 
land  along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  bordering  on 
the  bay,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  road  along  the 
town  wall,  and  one  principal  street  parallel  to 
it ;  all  the  other  streets  enter  this  in  one  di- 
rection or  other.  From  hence  the  town  con- 
tinues a  short  way  up  the  rock,  spreading 
itself  along  and  making  a  very  considerable 
appearance.  From  the  above  mentioned 
street  the  ground,  or  rock,  rises  with  great 
precipitancy,  inaccessible  except  by  winding 
paths,  till  you  attain  the  summit,  a  stupendous 
and  giddy  height  which  is  often  enveloped  in 
clouds  whilst  the  town  basks  in  sunshine. 
The  north  end  of  the  shore,  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  occupied  by  the  commercial  part 
of  the  town .  In  this  part  resides  the  governor, 
almost  all  the  men  of  business,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  military;  it  is  very  thickly  built, 
and  I  should  suppose  contains  about  15,000 
inhabitants;  the  only  entrances  to  it  from 
abroad  are,  the  land  gate  opening  into  Spain, 
and  the  "  water  port"  gate  which  admits 
those  who  arrive  in  the  bay  into  the  "  garri- 
son ;"  it  is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides. 
These  gates  are  at  the  north  end;  to  the 
south  of  the  town  are  two  other  land  gates 
strongly  fortified,  which  open  on  what  is 
called  the  south  end.  After  passing  them  a 
very  different  scene  opens  on  your  view;  in- 
stead of  the  compact  town  and  houses  crowd- 
ed together  with  an  overcharged  population 
of  busy  people,  you  now  step  into  the  field  of 
nature,  where  all  is  beauty,  grandeur  and 
quiet.  From  these  gates  the  south  end  ex- 
tends about  two  miles  to  point  Europa,  which 
is  the  southern  point  of  the  rock,  and  the 
most  southern  of  Europe.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  buildings  and  dwellings  here  ;  on 
the  shore  in  some  parts,  particularly  at  the 
dock  yard,  there  is  quite  a  town  ;  in  a  great 
many  parts  you  see  beautiful  cottages  as  they 
are  called,  constructed  with  much  taste  amid 
wild  scenery,  and  many  larger  mansions,  some 
of  which  have  extensive  gardens  filled  with 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  ivy  and  the  gTape 
seem  to  contend  which  shall  form  the  most 
elegant  bowers ;  the  darksome  pine  and  the 
"  trembling  aspen"  with  its  silvery  leaf,  stand 
side  by  side;  various  species  of  geranium  form 
lofty  hedges  to  numerous  winding  gravel 
walks,  which  are  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
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enclosing  not  merely  beds,  but  small  fields  of 
the  most  brilliant  flowers,  and  most  beautiful 
shrubbery,  and  leading  you  about  to  those 
situations  which  are  most  commanding,  and 
which  present  the  most  interesting  views. 
On  two  of  these  heights  are  erected  elegant 
pavilions,  where  companies  may  repose  them- 
selves whilst  the  eye  wanders  over  the  bay 
and  the  straits,  on  Europe  and  Africa,  on  the 
shipping  at  anchor,  and  perhaps  fleets  under 
sail ;  while  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  the 
continual  movements  of  martial  bands,  now 
among  the  cultivated  scenes  I  have  described, 
and  now  winding  around  inaccessible  rocks, 
suspend  admiration  on  the  charm  of  variety. 
Look  which  way  you  will,  you  see  cannon  and 
all  the  implements  of  war.  Near  one  of  the 
pavilions  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  General 
Elliott,  who  so  bravely  defended  Gibraltar 
against  the  combined  land  and  naval  forces 
of  Spain,  France,  and  Holland;  he  looks  with 
a  lofty  countenance  on  Spain,  and  at  his  side 
are  the  mortar,  the  shell,  the  furnace,  with 
balls  and  other  destructive  implements;  pass- 
ing beyond,  over  a  rustic  bridge  of  earth  laid  on 
the  branches  of  large  trees  which  are  planted 
in  a  deep  ravine,  you  see  a  huge  figure  of 
Neptune  standing  upon  rocks,  through  which 
torrents  of  rain  rush  from  the  heights,  and 
sticking  his  grainse,  or  in  classical  language 
his  trident,  into  a  sea  dragon.  This  was  once 
the  head  of  the  largest  ship  of  war  Spain  ever 
had — taken  by  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  Thus,  my  dear  E.  have  I  given  you 
a  mere  outline  of  the  inhabited  part  of  Gibral- 
ter.  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  give  an 
adequate  description  of  its  beauties  and  grand 
features. 

Let  me  now  give  you  a  short  description 
of  my  two  days'  journey  in  search  of  curiosi- 
ties. We  commenced  our  ascent  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  passed  in  the  first  place  through 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle, 
which  time  and  the  cannon  balls  of  the  Spa- 
niards have  nearly  destroyed ;  soon  after  we 
came  to  the  residence  of  a  commissioned 
officer  with  a  guard,  where  we  had  to  show 
our  passports  and  obtain  a  sentinel  to  accom- 
pany us  through  the  excavations.  We  con- 
tinued to  ascend,  pausing  at  intervals  to  ob- 
serve the  various,  wonderful  scenery  which 
presented  itself  to  our  view.  Every  spot  we 
passed  which  afforded  facilities  for  fortifica- 
tions was  planted  with  cannon,  mortars,  &.c; 
after  seeing  a  great  number  of  these,  and 
ascending  several  hundred  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height,  we  came  to  a  huge  rock 
through  which  we  passed  by  an  excavated 
road  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
square  chambers  of  about  twenty  feet  square; 
in  each  of  these  is  a  large  cannon  pointing 
through  an  embrasure  of  sufficient  dimensi 
to  let  it  play.  We  travelled,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  about  230  feet  through  this  rock 
and  then  came  again  into  the  open  air;  again 
we  entered  another  rock,  with  a  similarly  ex- 
cavated road,  chambers,  embrasures,  and  can 
non.  1'his  road  I  should  suppose  to  be  nearly 
400  feet  in  length ;  a  third  excavated  way, 
still  higher  than  the  others,  received  us  into 
the  bosom  of  that  immense  height  which  I 


before  described  at  the  north  end ;  we  now 
looked  down  on  the  plain  frorn  the  embra- 
sures, and  supposed  ourselves  to  be  elevated 
about  600  feet  above  it,  and  to  have  more 
than  that  thickness  of  solid  rock  over  our 
heads.  By  a  spiral  staircase  we  descended 
sixly  broad  steps,  which  led  us  into  a  large 
excavation,  containing  several  cannon,  called 
"  Cornwallis's  hall ;"  we  reascended  the  stairs, 
and  after  pursuing  our  route  some  distance 
along  the  suite  of  chambers  and  cannon,  we 
descended  a  similar  number  of  spiral  steps  into 
another  excavation,  called  "  George's  hall  ;" 
the  entrance  into  this  from  the  stairs  is  equal 
to  the  portico  of  a  large  church ;  from  this 
portico  we  descend  two  long  and  well  hewn 
steps  into  the  hall,  which  is  hewn  out  of  a 
protuberance  on  the  rock  ;  from  the  embra- 
sures, which  I  believe  are  five  in  number, 
you  look  on  the  bay  to  the  left,  in  front  on 
Spain,  and  at  the  Mediterranean  to  the  right. 
The  floor  of  this  hall  is  hewn  as  smooth  as 
marble ;  its  ceiling  is  a  dome  in  form,  the 
apex  of  which  I  should  suppose  to  be  twenty 
feet  high. 

Its  shape  is  the  section  of  an  oblong  circle, 
nearly  resembling  what  we  call  in  Philadel- 
phia an  octagon  room.  The  situation  of  this 
hall,  and  the  views  which  it  commands,  are 
singularly  grand  and  romantic.  In  summer, 
parties  frequently  send  refreshments  up  here, 
and  pass  the  heat  of  the  day,  where  the  sun 
has  but  little  power.  We  now  ascended  the 
steps,  and  made  our  exit  from  the  third  suite 
of  excavations  at  the  same  place  at  which  we 
entered.  Here  our  sentinel  left  us  to  wander 
up  the  rock  at  pleasure.  We  had  now  seen 
the  whole  of  the  excavations,  all  of  which  are 
perforations  of  the  solid  rock.  I  endeavoured 
to  count  the  cannon,  but  the  stupendous  ef- 
fects of  human  labour,  and  the  various  scenery, 
caused  me  to  fail  in  the  account.  I  should 
suppose  their  number  to  be  upwards  of  fifty. 
We  now  continued  our  ascent  :  we  left  the 
north  pinnacle,  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
the  rock,  unexplored;  and  pressed  on  with 
great  labour  to  the  signal  house,  which  is  on 
another  summit,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  other.  Cannon  are  planted 
on  both  these  summits.  The  first,  I  have 
mentioned  before,  is  1470  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  second  comes  but  few 
feet  short  of  it.  Here  is  stationed  a  signal 
master,  with  a  guard  and  a  number  of  signals 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  men  of  war, 
packets,  transports,  &c.  either  from  the  At- 
lantic or  Mediterranean  seas.  A  very  neat 
cottage  with  vines,  flowers,  &c.  and  a  small 
vegetable  garden,  is  erected  here.  We  stopped 
some  time  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  then  be- 
gan a  descent  to  some  distance  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  to  the  south  point  of  the  summit 
of  the  rock.  This  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  signal  house,  and  I  judge  about 
the  same  height.  Here  Gen.  O'Hara  ereci 
a  tower  of  hewn  stone,  and  built  some  fortifi- 
cations. The  tower  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  one  side  of  it  shivered  to  pieces.  The 
other  remains  a  monument  of  what  is  called 
"  Gen.  O'Hara's  folly."  Again  we  descended 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  winding  path 
which  leads  us  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  rock  be- 


tween the  south  point  and  the  signal  house, 
and  which  is  the  only  place  where  the  rock 
is  crossed  by  human  footsteps.  If  I  have  re- 
frained from  giving  you  a  description  of  the 
view  from  the  signal  house  and  south  point, 
it  has  been  that  I  might  sum  it  up  here.  To 
the  westward  you  look  down  upon  the  town, 
whose  streets  are  all  open  to  your  view,  where 
men,  like  pigmies,  are  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
you  command  the  view  of  the  south  end  be- 
neath, with  all  its  walks,  cottages,  gardens, 
parades ;  to  the  left  you  see  the  fortress  of 
Ceuta  in  Africa,  held  by  the  Spaniards  as  a 
balance  to  the  "  rock"  taken  from  them  by 
the  British,  the  mountains  of  Africa,  the 
straits  opening  into  the  boundless  Atlantic ; 
in  front,  and  to  the  right,  the  mountains,  towns, 
and  cultivated  fields  of  Spain.  But  turning 
your  back  on  these,  and  looking  to  the  east, 
you  see  on  the  left,  the  distant  mountains  of 
Malaga,  and  to  the  right  those  of  Africa,  dis- 
tant, at  least,  100  miles,  and  generally  covered 
with  snow — 

"  Ir.  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud." 

Between  them  is  the  Mediterranean  sea 
spreading  into  a  viewless  extent,  and  the  high 
shores  of  the  two  continents  gradually  re- 
ceding from  each  other,  till  the  eye  loses 
both  of  them.  Leaving  these  and  turning 
your  attention  to  the  eastern  side  of  this  long 
rock,  you  look  down  upon  the  Mediterranean- 
apparently  almost  beneath  your  feet,  but  in 
reality  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  and 
on  the  right  and  left,  upon  masses  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  are  astonishing  and  inde- 
scribable. The  winding  path  which  has  been 
made  at  great  expense  and  labour,  by  which 
we  descended,  is  generally  skirted  by  the 
palmetto  and  other  rock  shrubbery,  which, 
intermingled  with  stones  and  rocks  form  a 
very  wild  appearance.  Apes  and  monkeys  in- 
habit the  crevices  of  this  uninhabitable  side; 
not  a  cottage  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
rock.  The  small,  and  singularly  romantic 
village  of  Cattalan  is  built  at  the  very  foot, 
and  as  you  may  say  under  the  stupendous 
rock.  But  it  is  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
sea,  and  is  so  close  as  to  be  washed  by  its 
spray.  In  descending  the  winding  path  above 
described,  I  could  not  but  confess  that  it  was 
the  most  wild  and  romantic  scene  I  have  ever 
viewed.  After  descending  about  600  feet  we 
came  again  to  a  small  platform  of  artillery, 
and  pursuing  our  only  path  toward  the  south 
end,  we  entered  two  successive  excavations 
of  the  solid  rock  in  situations  where  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  other  pathway.  ■  We 
now  were  winding  round  the  south  end  of  the 
rock,  elevated  about  midway  above  Point  Eu- 
ropa,  and  came  again  to  the  western  part, 
which  we  again  ascended  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  St.  Michael's  cave  on  its  side.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave  is  like  an  immense  barn 
door.  After  passing  the  threshold,  you  are 
astonished  with  the  vast  appearance  of  what 
may  be  called  the  first  part  of  the  cave ;  you 
gaze  into  an  extent  that  far  surpasses  the  hall 
of  any  cathedral ;  you  descend  into  it  by  a 
winding  way,  and  when  you  get  to  the  bottom 
you  look  up  to  a  ceiling  of  100  to  120  feet 
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in  height,  with  columns  of  petrifactions  ex- 
tending from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Here  you 
are  in  a  vast  room  of  perhaps  200  feet  diame- 
ter; you  now  climb  up  ascents,  which  are 
only  accessible  with  torches,  into  the  second 
part ;  here  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is  greater 
than  before  :  the  columns  of  petrifactions  far 
more  numerous,  and  you  are  only  enabled  to 
proceed  by  the  light  of  torches,  for  every  step 
has  danger  in  it ;  there  is  in  this  part  of  the 
cave  a  small  crevice  in  the  rock  above,  which 
admits  light;  this  dim  light  gives  an  indistinct 
view  of  a  most  magnificent  part  of  the  cave 
which  it  is  impossible  to  explore;  its  long 
spreading  petrifactions,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  pillars,  sometimes  imitating  the  most  taste- 
ful drapery,  overhanging  the  dark  gloomy  and 
yawning  caverns  below,  surpass  any  that  I 
have  ever  seen  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  wind- 
ing round  these  petrified  pillars,  where  you 
are  continually  at  the  hazard  of  sliding  into 
an  abyss,  you  come  to  what  may  be  called  the 
third  part  of  the  cave ;  into  this,  as  tradition 
tells,  a  general  of  the  rock  and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  navy  have  penetrated  by  ladders  until 
the  torches  which  they  carried  were  extin- 
guished by  the  fetid  air.  The  eye  can  form 
no  idea  of  its  shape  or  extent ;  we  threw 
stones  snd  heard  them  for  a  long  time  striking 
and  reverberating  from  rock  to  rock;  we  now 
returned  home  after  travelling,  as  we  sup- 
posed, about  seven  to  eight  miles,  and  being 
six  hours  on  the  journey.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  see  some  of  the  same  scenes  in  an 
opposite  direction.  I  travelled  round  the 
south  end,  and  ascended  the  Mediterranean 
stairs,  which  we  had  descended  the  day  be- 
fore. This  is  the  scene  of  which  I  am  most 
particularly  fond,  I  found  it  much  more  grand 
in  ascending,  and  when  looking  up  on  the 
wonderful  heights,  which  I  have  described, 
and  down  on  the  ocean  below,  I  frequently 
felt  my  head  dizzy,  and  had  to  shut  my  eyes 
and  cling  to  the  rocks  until  I  recovered  my 
serenity.  I  again  visited  the  cave,  and  found 
it  even  more  wonderful  than  I  before  thought 
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Having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps, 
our  traveller  breaks  forth  in  the  following 
animated  and  graphic  description  : 

"  It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  August 
that  I  ascended  the  Righi.  The  sun  shone 
with  surprising  brightness  over  the  varied 
scene.  Its  grandeur  had  moreover  to  me  the 
freshness  of  novelty.  1  had  but  lately  roamed 
over  the  softer  undulations  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  had 
therefore  unknown  charms  for  my  mind.  For 
several  hours  before  reaching  its  bold  summit, 
I  had  been  shut  up  among  the  bristling  pinna- 
cles that  crowd  about  its  ascent,  with  but  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  valleys  beneath,  or 
the  snow-capt  hills  above.  From  what  lay 
around  me  in  my  way,  I  was  looking  only  for 
a  wild  tumultuous  group  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains more  broadly  stretched  out,  when  I 
should  gain  its  airy  tcp.  But  what  I  now  be- 
held, filled  me  with  unmingled  delight  and 


amazement.  For  if  on  the  one  side  rocks  and 
mountains  beleaguered  the  heavens,  on  the 
Other  was  presented  a  landscape  of  indescriba- 
ble softness.  The  Righi  is  the  battle-line  of 
rocks  which  separates  the  stern  Alps  from  the 
softer  scenery  of  Switzerland.  It  was  just  to 
the  edge  of  this  that  I  had  come. 

"Thousands  of  dizzy  feet  below,  softened 
down  from  its  native  asperity  by  the  distance 
into  the  genilest  undulations,  lay  valleys  and 
hills,  spreading  off  to  the  north,  like  a  wide 
and  beautiful  plain,  while  behind,  the  whole 
scene  was  piled  up  with  mountains,  and  crags, 
and  glaciers.  Beneath,  in  sleeping  loveliness, 
lay  the  Lake  of  the  four  Cantons;  others  more 
remote,  were  possessed  of  the  same  heaven- 
born  tranquillity, — while  here  a  silver  river 
glided  over  the  plain.  Cities  and  villages  are 
strown  thickly  over  the  scene — their  bright- 
ness catching  a  new  charm  from  the  grand 
slopes,  down  which,  like  a  brood  of  wild  fowl, 
they  came  to  the  very  brink  of  the  blue  and 
transparent  lakes,  over  which  they  preside 
with  a  fairy-like  grace.  There  .lay  Lucerne — 
at  a  greater  distance  Zurich  ;  while  here  the 
peaceful  chapel  of  Tell  contrasted  with  the 
grim  and  smoke-blackened  battlements  of  the 
tyrant  of  Altorf.  It  was  night  when  I  again 
looked  on  this  striking  scene.  But  it  was  a 
night  of  uncommon  splendour:  the  vast  con- 
cave above  was  bright  with  twinkling  stars, 
while  the  plain  and  lakes — the  mountains  and 
shattered  pinnacles,  the  piles  of  snow  and  fret- 
ted glaciers,  were  silvered  into  finer  shape  by 
the  full  moon,  which  through  a  mass  of  white 
clouds  had  scaled  the  highest  heaven — and 
now  scattered  its  light  triumphantly  over  the 
rejoicing  earth.  Never  did  the  face  of  nature 
shine  with  a  loftier  intelligence  :  the  whole 
seemed  teeming  with  sentient  existence. 
Catching  the  inspiration  of  the  scene,  the 
philosopher  would  have  exclaimed  '  this  is 
God ;'  the  Christian  fraught  with  a  higher 
and  purer  inspiration,  filled  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  him  who  '  established  the  clouds 
above,'  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  hills, 
would  have  exclaimed  with  holy  ecstacy,  'God 
is  here,'  and  '  he  made  it.' 

"  Mount  Blanc.  Nothing  is  more  impres- 
sive than  this  view.  You  are  shut  out  from 
all  the  world  by  mountains.  You  look  behind 
you  to  the  east,  and  there  in  billowy  masses 
rise  the  mountains  in  long  and  knotty  chains; 
on  each  side  are  sharp,  bleak  rock,  while  he- 
hind,  with  all  its  boldness  of  peaks,  and  bright- 
ness of  glaciers,  Mount  Blanc,  (the  mists  and 
clouds,  now  enveloping,  now  scattered  round 
its  top,)  towers  with  imposing  grandeur  over 
the  circling  and  soft  valleyat  its  base.  On 
this  spot  stands  a  solitary  but  neat  cabin,  oc- 
cupied by  two  beings,  with  nothing  but  the 
wild  hills  around,  and  heaven  above  them. 
This  rather  adds  to,  than  destroys  the  unity 
of  the  scene.  How  sublime !  It  was  in  the 
silent  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  that  the 
philosopher  exclaimed,  who  can  doubt  that 
'God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe  ?'  Pernicious 
as  this  doctrine  undoubtedly  is,  with  that 
depth  of  sense  which  seeming  to  sit  upon 
each  peak,  and  with  one  intelligence,  speak- 
ing through  its  light  and  shade,  with  one 
feeling  connecting  the  whole  together,  how 


natural  would  be  the  sentiment,  had  not  reli- 
gion passed  beyond  the  limits  of  philosophy, 
and  bade  the  heart  to  say,  '  God  is  here.'  " 

Thence  passing  into  Italy,  we  shall  select 
a  few  passages  from  his  sketches  of  scenery 
in  that  delicious  and  celebrated  region  : 
^  "  Sept.  5.  Left  Domo  d'Ossola  for  Baveno. 
The  ride  to  it  was  a  delightful  one,  through  a 
very  fertile  valley,  with  the  hills  of  the  Simp- 
Ion  towering  up  on  the  one,  and  long  ridges 
of  steep  hills  on  the  other  side.  The  vegeta- 
tion was  most  luxuriant — the  fields  abounded 
with  the  chestnut,  the  peach,  the  fig,  and  an 
astonishing  variety  of  trees  covered  with  rich 
foliage  and  fruit,  producing,  from  the  variety 
of  their  shades,  with  the  vines  hanging  with 
full  clusters  of  white  and  purple  grapes,  and 
the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  pastures,  a  splen- 
did effect.  This  was  very  much  heightened 
by  the  pretty  appearance  of  the  cots  and  con- 
vents and  chapels  on  the  hill  sides,  by  the 
noble  kine  tranquilly  browsing,  and  by  all  the 
life  which  the  peasantry  among  the  vineyards, 
with  their  baskets,  or  in  their  fields  watching 
their  cattle,  or  moving  along  the  road-path, 
with  bundles  of  sheaves,  or  panniers  of  fruit, 
can  lend  to  such  a  scene,  where  the  heavens 
are  brightly  fair,  and  the  atmosphere  luxurious 
to  breathe. 

"  Bavino  is  beautifully  situated  by  the  west 
side  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

"  Sept.  7.  We  took  a  boat  to  Sesto  Ca- 
lende,  a  sail  of  about  two  leagues.  On  ar- 
riving at  this  place  we  came  under  the  sharp 
scrutiny  of  the  Austrian  government.  Our 
trunks  were  taken  to  the  custom-house,  and 
not  only  were  they  examined,  but  we  also 
compelled  as  usual  to  fee  the  rapacious  sol- 
diery, to  whom  these  duties  are  entrusted. 
After  this  we  went  to  the  officer  of  the  police, 
who  treated  us  very  pol-itely  indeed,  though 
our  soldier  attendant  did  not  forsake  us  with- 
out his  booty.  The  town  was  literally  swarm- 
ing with  these  gentlemen  in  regimentals.  By 
the  way,  with  all  their  swagger,  in  their  neat 
uniforms,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat  and  white 
pantaloons,  they  are  fine  looking  fellows. 
After  having  despatched  these  matters,  we 
started  in  a  voiture  for  Milan.  The  ride  was 
pleasant ;  the  country  as  usual,  extremely  rich, 
and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  fruits.  The  vil- 
lages and  towns  thickly  scattered  along  the 
route  were  bright  and  pretty.  Near  Somma, 
a  small  town  on  the  route,  we  were  shown 
an  old  cypress  tree,  which  is  said  to  date  back 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Near  Somma,  Hannibal,  after  having  crossed 
the  Alps,  encountered  and  taught  Scipio  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  caution,  which  proved 
so  fatal  in  the  end  to  his  great  adversary. 

"  As  twilight  approached,  our  postilion  cau- 
tioned us  to  watch  the  baggage  behind  the 
carriage,  as  that  route  was  much  infested  with 
banditti.  We  saw  none,  but  the  reports  which 
afterwards  reached  us,  fully  supported  his  as- 
sertion ;  though  we  laughed  as  we  passed  the 
Simplon,  enquiring  whether  there  were  any 
more  banditti,  &c.  yet  the  very  day  after,  up- 
on one  road  just  in  its  vicinity,  there  were  no 
less  than  seventeen  carriages  robbed,  and  in 
the  conflicts  which  ensued,  several  lives  lo6t. 
When  we  entered  Milan,  for  a  street  or  two 
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it  had  a  very  gay  appearance,  being  beautifully 
illuminated  with  painted  lanterns.  But  soon 
we  were  plunged  into  the  gloom  of  narrow 
and  almost  unlighted  streets.  Few  persons 
appeared  in  this  apparently  solitary  city,  ex 
cept  where  at  every  corner,  peering  from  his 
box,  or  his  arms  glittering  by  some  column, 
under  the  full  moon,  stood  the  stern  sentinel 
at  his  night  watch. 

"  Sept.  8.  This  day  being  the  fete  of  the 
Virgin's  birth-day,  the  shops  were  all  closed. 
I  visited  the  cathedral.  If  the  outside  was 
impressive,  the  interior  was  certainly  not 
so,  with  its  massive  columns  of  marble,  its 
delicate  fret-work  roof,  white  as  the  purest 
ivory,  its  abundance  of  statues  and  paintings 
and  the  splendour  of  its  altars.  The  pomp  of 
its  priests,  whose  white  robes  glittered  with 
gold,  received  a  new  attraction  when  seen 
among  the  columns  of  the  temple-like  altar, 
softened  down  by  the  white  smoke  that  curled 
up  from  the  rich  censer.  The  effect  of  this, 
with  the  measured  motion  of  the  priests,  is 
certainly  very  soothing  and  subduing  to  the 
feelings,  and  I  can  well  understand  how  in 
breathing  such  an  air,  amid  such  scenes,  one 
may  mistake  his  sensations  for  those  of  devo- 
tion and  piety.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
materialise  religion  ;  many  other  sects  than 
catholics  do  this  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  natural 
so  to  do,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
this  church.  Do  the  catholics  repose  confi- 
dence in  saints,  paintings,  and  marbles  ?  Let 
a  person  visit  Milan,  and  at  least  of  that  place 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining: — 
there  you  see  crowds  bowing  and  kneeling 
at  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin,  around  the  se- 
pulchre of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  of  whom  the 
church  is  the  splendid  tomb.  Here  you  see 
these  poor  zealots  rubbing  their  beads  upon 
the  cold  marble  figures,  as  if  there  was  effi- 
cacy in  the  decaying  canvas,  or  the  senseless 
marble. 

"Sept.  11.  The  country  little,  or  rather, 
except  upon  the  horizon,  not  at  all  diversified 
by  undulations,  still  presents  a  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  wide  extent  of  plains  over  which 
the  weary  eye  travels  in  France.  The  variety 
of  vineyards,  and  of  various  cultivation,  renders 
every  spot  along  the  road  enchanting.  The 
villages  and  towns  on  the  route  are  peculiarly 
neat  and  pretty  ;  there  is  usually  one  long 
street,  at  right  angles  with  one  or  two  others 
shorter  ;  the  whole  overtopped  by  the  small 
lower  of  its  churches.  This,  with  here  and 
there  some  gray  old  Roman  column  or  relic, 
with  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  a  carriage,  and  the  merry 
trip  of  the  harvesters,  renders  it  far  from 
monotonous. 

"  Arrived  at  Coccaglio.  Visited  the  church, 
which  had  a  very  pretty  front  with  a  fine  fresco, 
as  is  quite  common  in  Italy.  The  frescoes  on 
the  wall  tolerably  good.  Ascended  a  hill  in 
the  vicinity  which  commands  a  remarkably  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  champaign  country,  under 
a  beautiful  state  of  cultivation,  and  prettily 
diversified  by  towns  and  villages.  At  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  lay  the  Tyrolese  hills,  not 
unlike  those  of  Scotland  ;  while  at  the  south, 
dimly  seen  through  the  silver  vapour  of  the 
horizon,  run3  a  line  of  shadows  formed  by  the 


Apennines.  Not  far  distant  from  the  hills  of 
Tyrol,  was  a  fine  lake,  with  here  and  there  its 
pretty  village. 

"Sept.  13.  Left  Brescia  for  Verona.  Passed 
over  a  delightful  country,  more  diversified  than 
the  early  part  of  the  day  before.  The  route 
passed  by  Lago  Garda,  anciently  Lago  Benacus, 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  as  particularly  tempestu- 
ous. The  view  from  the  hotel  is  peculiarly 
fine, — of  the  lake  with  its  island  and  boats,  and 
high  green  waves,  surrounded  on  the  one  side 
by  a  plain,  mellow  with  fruit,  on  the  other  two, 
with  a  tumultuous  extent  of  mountains.  Ar- 
rived at  Verona. 

"  Sept.  15.  I  have  just  arrived,  by  the  ca- 
nal packet  from  Padua,  at  a  small  town  about 
five  miles  from  Venice,  which  with  all  its  tow- 
ers and  domes  is  plainly  visible  at  a  distance. 
Here  we  were  surrounded  by  gondoliers  anxi- 
ous to  convey  us  to  the  city.  Our  passports 
were  taken  from  us,  and  a  certificate  received 
to  be  presented  to  the  police,  within  tweny- 
four  hours,  under  pain  of  punishment.  Among 
our  company  are  two  Capuchins,  dressed  in 
rough  coats,  bound  with  a  girdle  of  rope  ; 
having  their  beads  and  crosiers,  and  sandals 
strapped  to  their  feet.  They  seem  to  borrow 
deeper  show  of  gravity  from  their  long  beards, 
which  flow  down  to  their  breasts.  I  was  struck 
with  the  lightness  of  the  numerous  slender 
shallops,  (not  unlike  those  of  our  Indians, 
though  of  greater  length,)  which  shoot  through 
the  water  with  incredible  speed. 

"After  crossing  the  Adriatic  we  entered 
Venice.  When  you  enter  the  grand  canal  you 
see  houses  of  more  splendour  than  before, 
though  their  splendour  is  of  a  melancholy  kind, 
as  they  are  fast  falling  to  decay. 

"  Sept.  16.  Visited  the  Greek  church.  The 
number  of  persons  present  rather  greater  than 
usual  in  the  Roman  churches.  They  were 
principally  disposed  at  the  sides  of  the  church 
and  by  the  door,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  altar.  It  was  highly  ornamented  with 
splendid  crosses,  and  with  many  figures  and 
paintings.  The  altar  was  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  house  by  a  partition  with  three 
doors,  veiled  by  red  curtains,  which  at  times 
were  open,  and  at  times  closed.  Behind  these 
the  venerable  priests  with  their  long  gray 
beards  flowing  down  upon  their  red  garments, 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  occasionally  repeat- 
ing sentences  in  a  language  which  sounded  to 
me  like  the  Greek,  though  I  could  not  fairly 
catch  any  words.  The  people  accompanied 
them  apparently  in  the  devoutest  manner,  bow- 
ing lower  and  lower  until  they  almost  reached 
the  ground.  When  the  veils  were  drawn  the 
first  time,  a  priest  clothed  in  black  robes,  his 
hoary  beard  flowing  over  his  breast,  came  for- 
ward and  offered  short  prayers  or  exhortations. 
When  they  were  drawn  the  second  time,  a 
young  priest  in  a  dismal  monotonous  kind  of 
howl,  chanted  apparently  a  hymn,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  four  youths  in  red  robes  and 
caps,  bearing  waxen  torches,  moved  slowly 
through  one  of  the  doors,  and  formed  in  a  line 
before  the  red  curtains  of  the  middle  one.  This 
was  slowly  withdrawn  and  the  high  priest,  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  having  finished  his  perform- 
ances at  the  altar,  turned  round  and  repeatedly 
crossed  and  blessed  the  audience,  which  closed 


the  ceremonies.  During  the  service  two  silver 
plates  of  the  richest  workmanship  and  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter  were  handed  round,  upon 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  collected;  even 
some  gold  pieces  were  placed  upon  it.  In  the 
evening  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco  was  a  scene 
of  great  brilliancy,  the  cafes  illuminated,  the 
piazzas  filled  with  persons  elegantly,  dressed, 
sitting  on  sofas  and  chairs,  and  the  square 
thronged  with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  while  a 
large  military  band  performed  the  most  splen- 
did airs  of  the  best  masters.  In  some  of  the 
cafes,  or  strolling  leisurely  up  and  down  the 
piazzas,  were  groups  of  the  proud  dark  look- 
ing Turks,  in  their  red  or  dark  robes,  their  red 
caps  or  white  folded  turbans,  silk  hose  and  red 
slippers,  with  unchanging  gravity  smoking  their 
cigars  or  puffing  the  luxuriant  smoke  from  their 
curling  pipes." 

We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following, 
not  only  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  liberal 
donor,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  others: — 

It  is  with  regret  I  observed  in  "  The  Friend" 
of  Saturday,  that  the  funds  of  the  Coloured 
Infant  School  are  very  low  at  this  time,  and 
insufficient  for  the  keeping  up  an  institution 
that  is  doing  so  much  good.  I  hope  its  situa- 
tion only  requires  to  be  known,  to  bring  for- 
ward charitably  disposed  Christians  to  assist 
in  relieving  the  present  distress.  I  send  en- 
closed twenty-five  dollars,  which  please  receive 
from  A  Friend  to  the  Institution. 

To  Sarah  H.  Yarnall. 


The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools.  Apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  HouBe, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  on  the  9th  ult.,  Allen  Ta 


Lanrens, 


son  of  Charles  Taber,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Natha- 
niel Niles,  of  Onconta. 

at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  New  street, 
Philadelphia,  on  third  day,  the  29th  ult.,  George  Jones, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Scattergood, 
',  all  of  tills  city. 


Died,  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  county,  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  15th  of  seventh  month,  Sarah  H.  Mae- 
riot,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Marriot,  in 
the  25th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  severe  illness  of  nine 
days. 

— ,  at  her  residence,  in  Mansfield,  Burlington 
county,  N.  J.  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mart  Curtis,  relict  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Curtis,  having  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-second  year  of  her  age.  To  a  strong  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  and  manners  bland  and  concilia- 
tory, was  added  the  superior  adornment  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  Her  illness  was  severe  and  of  few 
days'  continuance,  but  her  mind  was  composed  and 
peaceful.  She  remarked,  in  substance  to  her  sister, 
that  her  Lord  and  Saviour  had  been  her  confidence 
and  stay  in  seasons  that  were  past,  and  that  she  could 
trust  in  him  still. 

— ,  at  his  residence  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  on 
the  21st  of  the  seventh  month  last,  John  Feree,  an 
elder  of  Sadsbury  monthly  meeting,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in  the  station  of  an 
elder  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  favoured  to 
enjoy  good  health,  even  to  extreme  old  age,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  get  out  to  meetings,  until  about  two  years 
previous  to  his  death. 
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Reflections  on  the  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life,  offered  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  335.) 
If. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  I  would  offer 
a  few  observations  more  especially  applicable 
to  our  own  religious  body. 

I  have  long  believed  that  it  has  been  in  the 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we  were 
gathered,  and  have  been  continued  as  a  dis- 
tinct Christian  community.  Our  early  Friends 
were  enlightened  by  the  light  of  Christ,  to  see 
that  the  apostacy  from  primitive  Christianity 
had  spread  further  than  the  reformers  who 
went  before  them  had  acknowledged  ;  and  I 
believe  that  through  the  sliinings  of  this  light 
upon  their  understandings,  they  received  and 
acted  upon  those  views  and  practices  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  distinguished  them 
from  other  professors  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  which  have  ever  since  been  maintained 
amongst  us. 

In  simple  dependence  upon  him  as  their 
leader  and  teacher,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  the  spiritual  character  of  Divine 
worship,  given  in  the  New  Testament,  they 
separated  from  others,  met  in  silence,  each  to 
worship  God  in  the  temple  of  his  own  heart, 
and  were,  we  cannot  doubt,  enabled  in  this 
way  to  worship  him  acceptably.  Even  when 
no  words  were  uttered,  they  were  made  sensi- 
ble that  the  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  As  they  were  not  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  that  human  learning  is  a  needful 
qualification  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
they  acknowledged  those  only  in  that  sacred 
office,  whom  they  believed  to  be  called  of  the 
Lord  to  the  work;  and  through  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  and  women 
among  them  were  qualified  to  speak  to  ex- 
hortation, edification,  and  comfort. 

Finding,  on  scriptural  authority,  that  in  our 
Lord's  charge  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent 
them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  his  command 
was,  freely  (or  gratuitously)  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,  they  conscientiously  refused  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  preaching.  They  accepted  not 
that  system  cf  the  Christian  religion  which  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  civil  government, 
hence  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  withdraw 
from  its  ministers,  and  not  by  their  conduct  in 
any  way  to  countenance  the  compulsory  main- 
tenance of  them,  believing  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  should  contribute  to  a  violation  of  this  in- 
junction of  our  Lord.  There  were  many 
things  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
that  day  from  which  they  wholly  dissented,  and 
they  felt  themselves  called  of  the  Lord  to  bear 
a  public  testimony  against  them,  and  against 
all  unchristian  interference  with  the  rights  of 
conscience.  They  patiently  submitted  to  the 
consequences  of  this  course  of  proceeding, 
severe  and  cruel  as  they  were.  In  acting 
thus,  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were 
violating  the  apostolic  charge,  to  obey  the  civil 
magistrate,  because  that  exhortation,  in  their 
view,  applied  to  his  temporal,  and  not  to  any 
religious  authority. 

As  the  plain  command  of  our  Lord  is,  Swear 


not  at  all,  they  accepted  the  words  in  their  ob 
vious  and  extensive  meaning;  and  because  they 
were  uttered  by  Him  who  is  given  to  be  head 
over  all  things  to  his  church,  they  relied  on 
his  divine  aid  in  enduring  all  the  hardships  and 
grievous  sufferings  which  ensued,  upon  a  sted- 
fast  adherence  to  his  injunction.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  testimony  led  them  to  set  a 
high  value  upon  truth-speaking,  and  gave  them 
purer  views  of  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  proclaim  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  men;  they  therefore 
sought  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men;  and  love, 
harmony  and  brotherly  kindness  conspicuously 
prevailed  among  them.  He  taught  them  to 
love  their  enemies;  they  therefore  would  not 
take  up  arms,  or  fight  on  any  occasion  :  they 
abstained  from  the  many  political  commotions 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived:  they  confided 
in  Divine  protection,  and  experienced  it  in  a 
remarkable  manner :  they  trusted  in  the  Lord 
and  were  not  confounded. 

In  the  gospel  we  are  taught  to  deny  our- 
selves, to  take  up  the  cross,  to  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
Hence  tbey  thought  it  consistent  with  this 
denial,  with  this  taking  up  of  the  cross,  with 
avoiding  the  love  of  the  world,  not  to  follow 
its  spirit  and  its  vain  and  fluctuating  fashions, 
not  to  adopt  complimentary,  flattering  modes 
of  expression,  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
Christian  simplicity:  hence  arose  their  prac 
tices  in  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel. 

Our  early  Friends  believed  that  all  typica 
and  figurative  observances  were  for  ever 
abolished,  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
the  flesh  ;  that  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
is  spiritual;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  after  a  careful  examinatior 
the  New  Testament,  they  did  not  apprehend 
that  either  water  baptism,  or  partaking  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  instituted  by  him  as  or 
dinances,  to  be  kept  in  all  ages  of  his  church; 
they  therefore  did  not  adhere  to  these  practices. 

These  views,  by  which  our  Society  is  dis- 
tinguished from  many  of  our  fellow  Christians, 
have  been  upheld  from  the  days  of  our  early 
Friends  to  the  present  time,  in  a  simple  de- 
pendence upon  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
May  they  ever  he  maintained  amongst  us,  and 
in  the  same  dependence  ! 

Many  of  our  dear  and  honoured  Friends  in 
former  times,  and  others  who  are  still  living, 
have  yielded,  in  faith,  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth;  and  have  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, partaken  of,  and  been  sustained  by  this 
heavenly  influence.  Hence  I  do  earnestly  de- 
sire, that  faith  in  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  his  guidance  and  government, 
may  be  sought  after  and  increase  amongst  us; 
and  that  obedience  may  be  yielded  to  all  his 
manifestations.  It  is  our  duty  to  exercise  a 
right  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
even  in  religious  matters.  We  may  be  ex- 
posed to  delusion;  but  humility,  a  filial  fear  of 
God,  a  correct  view  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a 
sense  of  the  subtle,  transforming  insinuations 
of  the  devil,  are  strong  safeguards  against  it. 
But  what  a  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  be  weaned 


from  all  undue  dependence  on  instrumen- 
tal help;  to  be  brought,  through  faith  and 
obedience,  to  that  single  trust  in  the  Lord,  in 
which  we  can  humbly  and  reverently  feel, 
that  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength  ;  in  which,  however  undeserving  of 
such  great  mercy,  we  can,  from  heartfelt  ex- 
perience, believe  that  these  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  do,  in  their  spiritual  import,  apply  to 
us  :  '« My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know 
them  and  they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand."  Be  persuaded  to  believe  and  to  act 
upon  the  belief,  that  this  happy  condition  may, 
as  you  persevere,  and  faint  not,  be  attained  by 
every  one  of  you. 


III. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire,  my  dear  young- 
friends,  that  having  been  taught  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  comelh  only  from  the  heart, 
you  may  gladly  resort  to  our  religious  meet- 
ings at  the  appointed  seasons,  and  under  a 
reverent  sense  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of 
him  whom  you  profess  to  serve,  seek  to  pre- 
sent yourselves  before  him  in  solemn  silence, 
to  be  of  those  who  fulfil,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  The  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  thee,"  and  to  partake  from  him  of 
the  subsequent  declaration,  "  Thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season."  As  we  se- 
cretly confess  our  sins  unto  him',  and  ask  for 
the  forgiveness  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  beg  for  the  renewings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  soul  is  tendered  and  contrited  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  in  his  own  time  some 
sense  is  granted  of  the  continuance  of  his 
mercy,  either  by  the  immediate  extension  of 
his  love,  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  or  by 
the  application  of  some  portion  of  Holy  Writ- 

May  you  be  earnestly  concerned  then,  in 
religious  meetings,  to  be  abstracted  from 
worldly  cares  and  cogitations,  to  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  May  you  guard  against 
indolence,  carelessness,  or  irreverence  as  to 
the  things  of  religion,  and  strive  to  know  your 
thoughts  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  So  great  is  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  at  times 
grants  to  those  who  thus  present  themselves 
before  him,  an  inward  sense  of  his  continued 
mercy  and  providence.  And  when  he,  the 
Lord  Almighty,  confers  upon  our  souls  an 
evidence  of  his  love  and  of  his  watchful  care 
— which  whilst  we  accept  it  in  humility,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  be- 
lieve to  come  from  him — what  more  can  we 
desire;  is  it  not  worth  patiently,  perseveringly, 
labouring  after? 

I  know  from  painful  experience,  that  the 
state  of  which  I  have  written  is  not  always 
arrived  at,  so  that  I  can  feelingly  address  my- 
self to  others.  The  wanderings  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  mind,  thoughtlessness,  and  a  want 
of  due  reverence  to  that  gracious  Being  in 
whose  presence  we  are  more  especially  as- 
sembled, may  divert  the  attention  from  the 
true  object  of  worship;  but  as  the  soul  is 
again  turned  unto  him  in  humiliation  and 
prostration,  he  graciously  regards  it  for  good, 
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and  answers  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  a.nd 
the  humble. 

An  individual  earnestness  of  soul  before 
the  Lord  appears  to  me  most  strictly  to  accord 
with  that  dependence  upon  him  which  Holy 
Scripture  so  abundantly  teaches:  "My  soul, 
wait  thou  upon  God,  my  expectation  is  from 
him."  "And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for? 
my  hope  is  in  thee."  "All  my  fresh  springs 
are  in  thee."  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  thee."  "  Labour  not  for 
the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life;  he  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger."  "  He  that  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  ]  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life." 

This  single  eye  unto  God,  through  faith  in 
his  beloved  Son,  so  much  the  theme  of  the 
sacred  volume,  should,  in  my  apprehension, 
if  we  act  consistently  with  our  profession,  be 
the  moving  cause  of  our  religious  proceedings, 
as  members  of  our  Christian  Society.  As 
these  views  are  received  and  acted  upon,  they 
lead  from  looking  unto  any  man  as  a  needful 
guide  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation ;  and  as 
we  come  direct  to  Christ,  we  shall  grow  in 
grace,  and  be  ingrafted  into  him,  the  true  and 
living  vine.  In  every  effort  for  your  reli- 
gious improvement,  constantly  bear  in  mind, 
that  unless  it  brings  you  more  under  the  go- 
vernment of.  Christ,  the  full  benefit  of  such 
efforts  is  not  derived.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
Lord  which  not  only  converts  but  purifies  the 
soul;  and  a  gentle,  humbling  sense  of  that 
power  may  be,  and  often  is  lost,  through  a 
creaturely  activity  in  the  things  of  religion. 
In  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  a 
growth  in  the  spiritual  life  does  not  appear  to 
be  ordinarily  very  rapid;  in  grace,  as  in 
ture,  we  see  that  as  the  advance  is  steady,  it 
becomes  most  durable  and  substantial,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  fitness  for  service  and 
usefulness  in  the  church. 

As  we  are  preserved  humble  and  serious, 
in  bowedness  of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  in  our 
assemblies  for  Divine  worship,  we  are  most 
likely  to  be  prepared  to  join  in  public  prayer, 
when  rightly  uttered,  or  to  be  edified  by  the 
ministry  which  we  may  hear.  The  offerings 
of  those  who  may  be  called  to  exercise  such 
gifts  amongst  us,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  as  the 
mere  productions  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  ministry  which  our  religious  Society 
acknowledges,  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  which 
is  not  to  be  prepared  or  premeditated  in  the 
wisdom  of  man,  but  to  be  delivered  to  the 
congregation,  through  the  fresh  unfoldings  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Those  who  are  rightly 
called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  have  such  as  arc  so  called,  have  a 
strong  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  their  friends. 
They  often  begin  to  speak  in  weakness  and 
in  fear,  having  but  little  before  them  to  com 
municate  ;  but  as  they  are  concerned  to  pro 
ceed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  his  coun- 
sel, they  are  enabled  to  minister  spiritual  food 
to  many  who  hear  them.  But  if  the  hearers, 
of  being  found  themselves  humbly 


waiting  upon  God,  are  ready  to  criticise  what 
is  said,  to  judge  of  it  merely  by  their  reason- 
ing powers,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  be  edified. 

I  have  been  instructed  in  observing  in  the 
exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  ministry,  a  diver- 
sity of  administration  which  I  believe  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  Lord.  In  tender- 
ness and  love  I  would  here  advert  to  the  care 
that  is  needful  as  to  commenting  upon  what 
may  have  been  offered  :  the  good  which  might 
have  been  designed  to  be  thus  conveyed  in 
our  religious  meetings,  may  by  this  means  be 
very  soon  lost.  At  the  same  time  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  that  this  charge  of  the  apostle 
may  be  ever  observed  amongst  us:  "If  any 
man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;"  and  may  those 
who  preach  amongst  us,  be  concerned  to  do 
it  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power.  But  it  has  often  happened  in  our 
Society,  that  under  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  unlearned  have  been  qualified, 
though  their  discourses  were  unadorned  by 
human  art  or  study,  to  awaken  the  sinner,  and 
to  bring  him  unto  Christ.  It  is  with  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  spirit  that  the  Lord  condescend- 
ed to  dwell ;  and  such  is  his  love,  that  as  this 
prevails  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  the 
hearer  is  not  ready  to  try  the  ministry  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  is  not  dis- 
composed or  perplexed  if  he  thinks  what  is 
delivered  is  not  adapted  to  his  own  individual 
edification. 

I  would  willingly  encourage  in  every  one 
of  my  young  friends,  a  deep  religious  travail 
of  soul  for  their  growth  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ — in  that  knowledge  which  is  life  eter- 
nal. As  this  spiritual  exercise  is  maintained 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  the  natural  will  and 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  subjected  to  the 
povver  of  God,  as  spirit,  soul,  and  body  are 
offered  to  his  disposal,  a  holy  reverence  of 
Him  is  produced  ;  and  under  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  nature  of  his  service,  of  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  creature,  and  of  his  manifold  in- 
firmities and  transgressions,  the  secret  cry  is 
raised,  Help  me  and  preserve  me,  O  God  of 
my  salvation.  In  this  lowly  state  an  inward 
devotedness  to  the  Lord  is  experienced,  a 
godly  care  prevails  that  the  work  of  religion 
may  be  maintained  by  purity  of  life  and  con- 
versation, rather  than  by  a  high  profession 
before  men.  Through  his  goodness,  his  own 
works  brought  forth  in  the  heart  by  the  power 
of  his  spirit,  praise  him;  and  from  a  deep, 
sense  of  the  treachery  and  deceitfulness  of 
the  natural  man,  there  is  a  fear  of  falling  by 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  humble  trust  in  Him  who  hath  overcome 
the  world  and  all  the  powers  of  the  devil. 

To  such  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  indeed 
precious  and  delightful ;  they  rejoice  to  medi- 
tate on  the  law  of  the  Lord,  to  exercise  their 
understandings  on  that  law  in  his  fear,  and  to 
dwell  upon  his  promises  in  a  humble  trust 
that  they  may  be  fulfilled  in  their  blessed  ex- 
perience. Feeling  an  increasing  sense  of 
their  own  helplessness  and  sinfulness,  they 
will  flee  for  refuge  and  for  succour  to  the 


Saviour  of  men,  and  be  brought  to  feel  that 
with  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge;  that  it  is  indeed  an  invaluable 
blessing  to  draw  nigh  unto  God  through  him, 
and  to  derive  all  their  strength  through  him. 
May  we  be  kept  so  humble,  so  little,  in  our 
own  estimation,  as  to  know  the  gospel  pro- 
mise applied  to  us  individually:  "All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." 

(To  be  continued.) 

HENRY    ERSKINE. 

The  subjoined  extract  is  derived  fron  "An- 
ecdotes of  Ejected  Ministers"  in  the  "  York- 
shireman"  of  fifth  month,  1834. 

"  His  father,  who  was  descended  of  the 
honourable  family  of  Marr,  had  three  and 
thirty  children,  of  which  this  Henry  was  one 
of  the  youngest.  He  was  ejected  in  Nor- 
thumberland, by  the  act  of  uniformity,  from 
the  living  of  Cornhill. 

"  This  good  man  met  with  several  very  re- 
markable providences  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  of  which  I  have  an  account  from  his  son. 
When  he  dwelt  at  Dryburgh,  after  his  eject- 
ment, he  and  his  family  were  often  in  great 
straits.  Once  particularly,  when  they  had 
supped  at  night,  there  remained  neither 
bread,  meal,  flesh,  nor  money  in  the  house. 
In  the  morning  the  young  children  cried  for 
their  breakfast,  and  their  father  endeavoured 
to  divert  them;  and  did  what  he  could,  at  the 
same  time,  to  encourage  himself  and  his  wife 
to  depend  on  that  Providence  which  giveth 
to  the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry  for  food. 
And  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  country 
fellow  knocked  hard  at  the  door,  and  called 
for  some  one  to  help  him  off  with  his  load. 
Being  asked  whence  he  came  and  what  he 
would  have,  he  told  them  he  came  from  the 
Lady  Raeburn  with  some  provisions  for  Mr. 
Erskine.  They  told  him  he  must  be  in  a  mis- 
take, and  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  Mr. 
Erskine  of  Sheffield,  in  the  same  town.  He 
replied  no — for  he  knew  what  he  said — that 
he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Erskine.  They 
took  the  sack  from  him,  and  found  it  well 
filled  with  flesh  and  meal  for  the  relief  of  the 
whole  family;  which  gave  him  no  small  en- 
couragement to  depend  upon  his  bountiful 
benefactor  in  future  straits  of  that  nature. 

"At  another  time,  being  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  so  reduced  that  he  had  but  one  and 
halfpence  in  his  pocket,  and  was  ashamed 
to  go  to  a  public  house  to  call  for  any  thing, 
therefore  walked  the  streets.  While  he  was 
in  this  condition,  one  came  to  him  in  a  coun- 
tryman's habit,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  Mr. 
Henry  Erskine.  He  told  him  he  was,  and 
asked  his  business.  I  have,  replied  he,  a 
letter  for  you,  which  he  accordingly  delivered, 
and  in  it  were  enclosed  seven  Scots  duca- 
toons,  with  these  words  written,  '  Sir,  receive 
this  from  a  sympathising  friend.  Farewell.' 
He  was  very  desirous  to  know  from  whom 
this  money  came — but  the  man  got  away,  and 
he  never  could  learn  who  his  benefactor  was. 

"Another  time,  being  in  great  want  of  mo- 
ney in  a  journey  on  foot,  he  found  two  half 
crowns  by  the  road  side,  which  relieved  his 
present  need. 
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"  The  manner  of  his  end  was  remarkable 
Finding  his  end  draw  near,  he,  having  set  h 
house  in  order,  called  for  his  children,  and  of 
nine  that  were  living  six  were  present.  With 
a  kind  of  heavenly  authority  he  exhorted 
them  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose 
of  heart  ;  declaring,  that  the  advantages  jjof 
serious  religion,  and  true  holiness,  did  in- 
finitely outweigh  all  the  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties that  possibly  could  attend  it.  And 
as  a  dying  father,  he  gave  his  testimony  to 
the- goodness  and  ways  of  God:  assuiing  them 
that  as  he  never  had,  so  more  especially  he 
did  not  then  repent  of  any  hardships  he  had 
endured  in  his  master's  service.  I  know, 
idded  he,  I  am  going  to  heaven:  and  if  you 
follow  my  footsteps,  you  and  I  shall  have  a 
joyful  meeting  there,  ere  long.  And  having 
;hus  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  he  called  them,  one  after 
mother,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  to 
kneel  down  on  his  bedside;  and  taking  them 
n  his  arms,  he  solemnly  engaged  them  to  be 
servants  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
lacob,  and  his  own  God;  and  to  keep  his 
(rays,  as  ever  they  would  look  him  (their  fa- 
Jier)  in  the  face  at  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 
&.nd  thereupon  he  blessed  them ;  and  com- 
uitting  his  family  to  Providence,  he  com 
nended  his  own  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
;ovenanted  God."  Calamy, 


tion,  which  seldom  exceeds  one  story  above  key.     The  civil  code  of  the  country  contains 


HOUSES  IN   TlTItKEY   AND   EGYPT. 

The  private  dwellings  in  Turkey,  and  in 
3gypt,  generally  present  no  external  appear- 
ince  of  beauty  or  splendour,  however  great 
nay  be  the  wealth  or  exalted  the  rank  of  their 
>ccupants.  Even  at  Constantinople,  with  the 
■xception  of  the  seraglio,  (or  palace  of  the  sul- 
an,)  the  summer  palace  on  the  Bosphorus, 
jid  two  or  three  mansions  occupied  by  sul- 
anas  or  princesses  of  the  imperial  family, 
here  is  scarcely  a  house  at  all  striking  from 
ts  extent,  elevation,  or  architecture.  By  a 
irecept  of  their  religion,  all  displays  of  this 
ort  are  confined  to  the  mosques  or  temples, 
heir  hospitals,  colleges,  and  other  works  of 
mblic  utility.  In  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
ndeed,  no  dwelling-houses  whatever  ought  to 
ixceed  a  certain  low  elevation,  and  all  ought 
o  be  built  entirely  of  wood.  The  Koran  also 
describes  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  ab- 
ence  of  carving,  gilding,  and  every  kind  of 
istentatious  ornament,  in  the  interior  of 
louses.  But  this  and  sundry  other  clauses  of 
heir  sumptuary  laws  are  commonly  infringed 
>y  the  wealthier  Mohammedans. 

The  outside  of  a  house  in  Turkey  and 
igypt  seldom  offers  any  thing  to  the  passing 
sye  except  dead  walls,  with  here  and  there  a 
;azebo,  (or  window  latticed  in  the  fashion  of 
emale  convents  in  catholic  countries,)  and, 
n  the  front  of  the  house,  a  large  folding-door 
rith  a  shah-nishin,  or  balcony,  completely 
iovered  with  trellis-work,  and  rendered  al- 
nost  impervious  to  sight.  The  houses  are 
lever  numbered — there  are  no  name-plates 
>n  the  doors,  no  inscriptions  or  armorial 
•earings  on  the  walls.  These  walls  are  gene- 
ally  built  up  to  the  height  of  the  first  story 
vith  stone  or  brick — the  rest  of  the  construc- 


the  ground-floor,  is  made  of  wood.  We  are 
speaking  here  of  the  better  kind  of  houses, 
for  the  common  abodes  are  built  almost  en 
tirely  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  light  timber 
The  use  of  such  materials  may  account  for 
the  destructive  fires  so  common  in  Turkey. 
These  fires  frequently  owe  their  origin  to  the 
discontents  of  the  people,  who  have  lonj 
adopted  this  irrational  mode  of  showing  thei 
political  feelings.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  accidental,  and  are  easily  to  be  under 
stood,  by  remembering  that  the  Turks  use  no 
fire-places  as  we  do,  but  warm  themselves  in 
winter  by  placing  shallow  dishes  of  burning 
charcoal  under  a  sort  of  table  called  a  tan- 
dour,  which  is  made  of  wood  and  covered  by 
a  stuffed  cotton  cloth  or  coverlet,  and  conse- 
quently, like  the  flooring,  matting,  and  nearly 
all  the  materials  of  their  apartments,  very  com- 
bustible. Now,  not  only  is  this  biasier  or  pan 
liable  to  be  upset,  but,  through  negligence, 
pieces  of  ignited  charcoal,  used  by  the  Turks 
(who,  when  within  doors,  are  almost  always 
smoking)  to  light  their  pipes,  are  often  let  fall 
upon  the  floor,  and  at  times  prove  sufficient 
to  set  fire  to  the  house.  But  whether  arising 
from  accident  or  design,  these  conflagrations 
are  invariably  dreadful,  should  a  strong  wind 
blow  when  they  happen.  Several  times  within 
the  last  half  century  nearly  the  while  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  exception  of  the  mosques 
and  the  few  strong  stone  buildings,  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes. 

On  entering  within  the  gates  of  a  Turkish 
or  an  Egyptian  gentleman's  house,  the  scene 
certainly  improves,  and  often,  by  its  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  gaiety,  the  interior  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  dull,  sombre  ex- 
terior. The  architectural  decorations,  the  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  ornament  that  would 
offend  the  scruples  of  the  people  and  the 
jealous  eye  of  government,  if  exposed  without, 
are  often  found  collected  and  united  with  no 
unspaiing  hand  within. 

An  open  court,  often  in  spite  of  the  law, 
paved  with  beautiful  marble  slabs,  and  always, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  partially  covered  with 
matting  of  pretty  variegated  patterns,  of  which 
the  best  is  made  in  Syria  and  Egypt, — shelving 
terraces,  and  parterres  of  flowers  round  parts 
of  this  court,  and  gaily  painted  alcoves,  galle- 
ries, pillars,  and  the  hanging  roofs  of  the  apart 
ments,  flanking  the  court  in  other  parts,  furnisl 
very  pleasing  features  to  the  picture;  and  if,  as 
is  very  commonly  the  case,  a  marble  fountain 
shoots  up  its  little  columns,  and  the  water 
plashes  in  a  marble  basin  in  the  centre  of  the 
yard,  and  a  few  tall  trees  partially  shade  both 
the  house  and  the  open  space,  the  locality  is 
truly  refreshing  and  delightful.  In  the  coun- 
try mansions  of  the  rich  Mussulmans,  the  en- 
closed court  or  square  is  often  very  large,  and 

adorned  with  a  variety  of  small  detached 
kiosks  or  summer-houses,  flower-beds,  shrub- 
beries, and  with  several  fountains  of  pure 
parkling  water.  But  water,  so  essential  to 
comfort  in  a  warm  climate,  and  indispensable 
to  the  observances  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, which  prescribes  frequent  ablutions,  is 
liberally  supplied  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  or  is  close  at  hand  in  most  parts  of  Tur- 


many  curious  laws  on  this  head.  It  pro- 
claims as  a  sin  against  God  and  man,  the  re- 
fusing to  supply  one's  neighbour  with  water, — 
it  gives  a  liberal  right  of  property  in  land  to 
those  who  dig  a  well,  discover  a  spring  of  wa- 
ter, or  make  either  a  subterranean  conduit  or 
an  aqueduct;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  reli- 
gious code  allots  honours  little  short  of  saint- 
ship  to  such  as  prove  benefactors  to  mankind 
in  this  sense. 

The  ground-floor  of  gentlemen's  houses  is 
generally  given  up  entirely  to  the  kitchen,  of- 
fices, and  the  servants  and  dependants.  A 
broad  open  staircase,  built  invariably  of  wood, 
leads  to  the  Diwan-khane,  which  is  a  broad 
corridor  or  saloon,  open  in  front,  and  com- 
manding the  court  and  access  to  all  the  men's 
rooms  of  the  upper  apartment.  In  most  in- 
stances this  corridor  runs  the  length,  and  some- 
times round  three  sides  of  the  house,  though  it 
is  not  always  of  the  same  level;  but,  in  many 
cases,  rises  or  sinks,  the  communication  along 
the  whole  line  or  lines  being  kept  up  by  means 
of  stairs,  which  occasionally  give  a  capricious 
but  rather  picturesque  effect.  At  the  angles 
and  elevated  points,  this  open  corridor  is  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  projecting  kiosks,  in 
which  the  domestics  in  immediate  attendance, 
or  persons  waiting  to  have  audience  of  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  lounge  and  smoke  their 
pipes.  These  kiosks  are  prettily  painted;  the 
prevailing  colours  are  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
red; — the  designs  are  in  the  style  we  call  ara- 
besque. Their  front  panels,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  interior  walls  of  the  house,  are  some- 
times adorned  with  paintings  of  landscape, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  but  representations  of  the 
human  form  are  very  rarely  tolerated. 

The  upper  or  grand  apartment  is  strictly 
divided  into  two,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween which  is  sacred.  One  of  these  divi- 
sions, called  the  Salemlik,  is  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  his  sons,  &c,  and  is 
open  to  all  male  servants  and  visiters;  the 
other,  called  the  harem,  which  word  signifies 
a  "  holy  place,"  is  devoted  to  the  women,  and 
entrance  into  it  is  interdicted  to  all  men.  In 
some  of  the  large  mansions  there  is  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  between  the  two: — this  is 
called  Mabeinn  (literally  "between  two"); 
but  none  save  the  father  of  the  family  enjoys 
access  even  here.  The  rooms  of  reception  in 
the  Salemlik  that  open  upon  the  great  corri- 
dor are  frequently  spacious,  seldom  very 
lofty,  and  always  exceedingly  plain  and  de- 
void of  ornament,  except  in  the  ceiling,  the 
sofas,  and  the  carpets,  or  mats,  on  the  floor. 
The  walls  are  painted  of  a  plain,  light,  uni- 
form colour;  over  the  door  there  is  a  framed 
inscription,  in  large  black  letters,  or  in  letters 
of  gold,  taken  from  the  Koran;  the  name  of 
God  or  Mahomet  in  Arabic,  and  the  toughra 
or  monogram  of  the  reigning  sultan,  doYie  in 
black,  red,  or  gold  letters,  are  sometimes 
found  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  superfices 
of  the  walls.  There  is  no  tapestry,  no  fanciful 
paper;  and  paintings  and  engravings  never 
imparl  the  beauty  and  interest  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  England.  A  divan,  or  acontinuous 
sofa,  low  and  very  broad,  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  this  is  the  only  sta- 
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tionary  piece  of   furniture.     There   are    no 
chairs,  no  footstools,  no  detached  ottomans, 
no  tables,  no  bookcases,  no  looking-glasses; 
in  short,  there  is  not  one  of  those  numerous 
articles  of  convenience,  luxury,  or  ornament, 
that  are  met  with  in  most  respectable  English 
houses.     His  broad  easy  sofa  is  almost  every 
thing  to  the  in-door  Turk  ;  he  sits  on  it,  cross, 
legged,  during  the  day,  smoking  his  chibouk 
receiving  his  visiters,  or  despatching  his  bu- 
siness. If  he  has  to  write,  he  requires  neither 
table,  desk,  nor  portfolio :  he  merely  places 
his  sheet  of  paper  on  his  knees,  and  so  scrawls 
with  his  strong  reed  pen.     He  takes  his  cof- 
fee and  sherbet  on  the  sofa,  and  when  he  has 
to  dine  or  sup,  a  pewter  tray,  supported  on  a 
small  low  stool,  is  brought  into  the  room  and 
set  upon  the  floor ;  he  then  descends  from  the 
sofa,  crosses  his  legs  under  him,  sits  down  on 
the  carpet  or  mat,  and  so  despatches  his  meal, 
after  which,  stool,  tray,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  them,  are  removed.     At  night 
he  does  not  retire,  as  we  do,  to  a  separate 
bed-chamber,  nor  does  he  even  make  use  of 
any  thing   exclusively  a   bed;  his   servants 
or  slaves  shake  up  the  cushions,  lay  down  i 
coverlet  or  a  pelisse  or  two,  and  the  sofa  be 
comes  his  bed.     These  sofas,  we  must  men 
tion,  are  frequently  covered  with  fine  woollen 
cloth,  and  tastefully  fringed.     The  favourite 
colour  for  this  cloth   is  blue:   carpeting  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  cloth.     Above  the 
sofa,  and  within  reach  of  a  person   sitting 
:    cross-legged  upon  it,  there  is  here  and  there 
a  little  shelf  to  hold  such  things  as  may  be 
most  frequently  needed.    A  great  Turk,  how- 
ever, rarely  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  rais- 
ing his  arm,  but  when  he  wants  any  thing  he 
summons  a  slave,  not  by  ringing  a  bell,  but 
by  clapping  the  palms  of  his  hands  together. 
To  enjoy  the  advantages  of  air  and  shade,  all 
the  windows,  which  reach  from  the  roof  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sofa,  are  furnished  with 
broad  wooden   blinds,    painted    green,    and 
which  can  be  wholly  or  partially  closed.  The 
curtains  to  the  windows,  when  they  have  any, 
(which  is  not  often  the  case,)  are  of  very 
common  printed  cotton.    The  apartments  are 
almost  invariably  well  ventilated,  and  in  this 
respect,   the   architects   of    more   than   one 
Christian  country  might  advantageously  study 
the  plans  of  Mohammedan  houses.     In  Con- 
stantinople,  where    the    cold   is   frequently 
severe  during  two   or   three   of  the  winter 
months,  the  windows  of  the  good  houses  are 
furnished    with   glass   of  rather   a   common 
quality,  and  chiefly  procured  from  Trieste ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
where,  from  the  unifoim  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate, such  a  protection  is  not  required,  a  pane 
of  glass  is  rarely  seen.     At  the  great  town  of 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  the 
Turks  once  carried  on  a  good  manufacture  of 
stained  glass,  with  which    they  ornamented 
their  houses  and  kiosks,  but  they  have  long 
lost  this,  like  so  many  other  branches  of  in 
dustry  and  art  in  which  they,  at  one  time, 
undeniably  excelled. 

The  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  ornamental 
portions  of  the  Mussulman  apartment,  are 
frequently,  exceedingly  beautiful.    Indeed,  in 


many  houses,  it  seems  as  if  all  art  and  orna- 
ment were  reserved  to  be  lavished  on  the 
ceiling.  It  is  formed  of  curiously  tessellated 
wood-work,  at  times  representing  a  mosaic  in 
wood,  dotted  here  and  there  with  golden 
stars;  at  times  painted  in  the  arabesque  style 
with  green,  blue,  and  gold,  and  in  the  most 
varied  and  complicated  designs;  and  at  other 
times  painted  in  stripes  of  white,  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green,  and  ornamented  with  bou 
quels  of  flowers.  We  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  of  the  varieties.  An  English  traveller 
who  was  detained  by  circumstances  at  Aleppo, 
occupied  himself  for  several  weeks  in  making 
a  drawing  of  the  ceiling  of  a  fine  room  he  oc- 
cupied, and  even  after  so  much  time,  so  ela- 
borate were  the  ornaments,  and  so  beautiful 
the  colours  and  the  gilding,  that  he  left  the 
work  incomplete,  and  in  despair  of  rivalling 
the  hues  of  the  original.  The  most  beautiful 
and  rich  of  the  colours  they  employ  has  pre- 
cisely the  tint  of  the  lapis-lazuli.— Penny 
Magazine. 


Soul. 


Pleasure.  Wheresoe'er  thy  foot  shall  go, 
The  minted  gold  shall  lie  ; 
Till  thou  purchase  all  below. 
And  want  new  worlds  to  buy. 
Soul.  Wer't  not  for  price,  who'd  value  gold  ? 

And  that's  worth  nought  that  can  be  soldi 
Pleasure.  Wilt  thou  all  the  glory  have 

That  war  or  peace  commend  ? 
Half  the  world  shall  be  thy  slave, 
The  other  half  thy  friend. 
Soul.  What  friends,  if  to  myself  untrue? 

What  slaves,  unless  I  captive  you? 
Pleasure.  Thou  shalt  know  each  hidden  cause; 
And  see  the  future  time  : 
Try  what  depth  the  centre  draws; 
And  then  to  heaven  climb. 
Soul.  None  thither  mounts  by  the  degree 

Of  knowledge,  but  humility. 
Chorus.      Triumph,  triumph,  victorious  soul ! 

The  world  has  not  one  pleasure  more  i 
The  rest  does  lie  beyond  the  pole, 
And  is  thine  everlasting  store. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  RESOLVED_  SOUL    AND 
CREATED  PLEASURE. 
Courage,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield. 
Close  on  thy  head  thy  helmet  bright ; 
Balance  thy  sword  against  the  fight. 
■  See  where  an  army,  strong  as  fair, 
With  silken  banners  spread  the  air. 
Now,  if  thou  be'st  that  thing  divine, 
In  this  day's  combat  let  it  shine  ; 
And  show  that  nature  wants  an  art 
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To 


conquer  < 


resolved  heart. 


Soul. 


Pleasure.  Welcome  the  creation's  guest, 

Lord  of  earth,  and  heaven's  heir; 
Lay  aside  that  warlike  crest, 
And  of  nature's  banquet  share : 
Where  the  souls  of  fruits  and  flowers 
Stand  prepared  to  heighten  yours. 
I  sup  above,  and  cannot  stay, 
To  bait  so  long  upon  the  way. 
Pleasure.  On  these  downy  pillows  lie, 

Whose  soft  plumes  will  thither  fly  : 
On  these  roses,  strewed  so  plain, 
Lest  one  leaf  thy  side  should  strain. 
Soul.  My  gentle  rest  is  on  a  thought, 

Conscious  of  doing  what  I  ought. 
Pleasure.  If  thou  be'st  with  perfumes  pleased, 
Such  as  oft  the  gods  appeased, 
Thou  in  fragrant  clouds  shalt  show, 
Like  another  god  below. 
Soul.         A  soul  that  knows  not  to  presume, 
Is  heaven's,  and  its  own,  perfume. 
Pleasure.  Every  thing  does  seem  to  vie 

Which  should  first  attract  thine  eye ; 
But,  since  none  deserves  that  grace, 
In  this  crystal  view  thy  face. 
Soul.  When  the  Creator's  skill  is  prized, 

The  rest  is  all  but  earth  disguised. 
Pleasure.  Hark  how  music  then  prepares 

For  thy  stay,  these  charming  airs  : 
Which  the  posting  winds  recall, 
And  suspend  the  river's  fall. 
Had  I  but  any  time  to  lose, 
On  this  I  would  it  all  dispose. 
Cease  tempter.     None  can  chain  a  mind 
Whom  this  sweet  cordage  cannot  bind. 
Earth  cannot  show  so  brave  a  sight, 
As  when  a  single  soul  does  fence 
The  battery  of  alluring  sense; 
And  heaven  views  it  with  delight. 
Then  persevere ;  for  still  new  changes  sound; 
And  if  thou  overcom'st,  thou  shalt  be  crowned. 
Pleasure.  All  that's  costly,  fair,  and  sweet, 
Which  scatteringly  doth  shine, 
Shall  within  one  beauty  meet, 
And  she  be  only  thine. 


It  was  our  intention  last  week,  and  for  the 
information  of  remote  subscribers  it  may  be  yet 
proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  Pocahontas, 
which  arrived  in  this  port  on  the  21st  ult., 
from  Liverpool,  came  passenger  our  friend, 
Stephen  Grellet,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.r  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  three  years,  in  which 
time  he  has  visited,  under  impressions  of  reli- 
gious duty,  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  He  appears  to 
be  in  good  health. 


Sou 


Chorus. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  friend,  that 
our  remarks  relative  to  the  late  riots  in  New 
York  were  liable  to  a  construction  implicating 
the  Colonisation  Society  as  the  cause  of  those 
disturbances.  This  would  be  contrary  to  our 
intention,  and  so  far  as  our  personal  knowledge 
of  its  members  extends,  such  an  imputation 
would  be  doing  them  great  injustice. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Male  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Committee  room,  Mulberry  street,  on 
the  evening  of  second  day,  the  4th  of  eighth 
month.  John  Carter,  Secretary. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  have  complete  sets 
of"  The  Friend,"  can  be  supplied  by  making 
early  application  to  the  agent,  as  there  are  a 
few  sets  remaining.  Single  volumes,  after  the 
second,  can  also  be  furnished,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  numbers  of  the  several  volumes,  except 
of  the  first,  separately. 

G.  VV.  Taylor,  Agent. 

An  intelligent  boy  of  industrious  habits  ia 
wanted  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend."  He 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  himsell 
in  writing,  and  may  have  considerable  leisure 
for  reading  and  study.  The  business  of  the 
office  affords  a  healthful  proportion  of  exer- 
cise. A  small  compensation  will  be  given  tc 
one  well  qualified  for  the  station ;  as  well  a« 
occasional  instruction  in  such  branches  as  h« 
may  wish  to  study,  in  time  of  leisure. 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

tContinued  from  p.  340. ? 

With  the  present  and  succeeding  number 
we  shall  close  these  selections ; — from  Ve 
nice  our  traveller  sets  out  for  Rome,  taking 
the  road  through  Bologna,  Florence,  &c 
Bologna  he  describes  as  a  handsome  city 
built  almost  entirely  with  piazzas,  which  leave 
a  singular,  and,  were  it  not  that  the  houses  are 
high  and  of  a  light  yellowish  cast,  and  the 
streets  rather  broad,  a  gloomy  impression. 
The  shops  were  gay,  and  the  city  thronged 
and  active. 

"  We  left  Bologna  at  about  four  o'clock. 
The  sun  had  not  risen,  and  the  curved  moon 
shone  palely  upon  the  long  lines  of  piazzas, 
giving  a  kind  of  grand  gloom  to  the  city 
The  purple  of  dawn  was  upon  the  skies,  as 
we  passed  the  gate-way  of  the  city.  As  usual, 
a  crowd  of  beggars,  porters  and  rogues  co 
lected  around  us,  with  a  thousand  demands 
upon  our  liberality.  The  eailier  part  of  the 
ride  was  through  a  fertile  and  diversified 
country,  crowded  with  pleasant  mansions, 
which  shone  prettily  from  the  hill-sides,  from 
among  the  vines  and  rich  verdure.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  scene  assumed  a  more  rugged 
character.  Short,  sharp  hills,  with  their  bare, 
clayey  brows,  scantily  furnished  with  foliage, 
gathered  thickly  around  us.  In  the  numerous 
valleys  which  they  formed,  or  in  straight  lines 
along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  were  slender  trees, 
often  overhung  with  the  clinging  vine,  like  in- 
nocent and  playful  youth,  at  the  feet  of  age. 
At  times,  the  slender,  bare  peaks,  stretching 
oft'  from  each  other,  left  a  broad  view  of  the 
wide  plain,  on  which  Bologna,  Parma,  and 
Milan,  with  a  thousand  villages,  are  situated  ; 
and  afar  off  to  the  right,  like  a  silver  line  of 
light,  rolled  the  restless  waters  of  the  Adriatic. 

"  September  21.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  Lo- 
jano,  upon  the  Apennines.  Before  leaving  Lo- 
jano,  we  had  quite  a  contest  with  our  veturino. 
We  had  made  an  agreement  for  the  carriage, 
the  lodging,  and  for  dinner;  he,  being  half 
intoxicated,  insisted  that  he  was  only  to  take 
us  to  Florence,  we  paying  all  of  our  expenses. 


It  was  indeed  rather  provoking,  to  be  detained 
there  among  a  crowd  of  beggars,  priests,  and 
postilions  about  this  affair;  but  still  to  see 
this  fellow,  in  his  tarnished  velvet  jacket  and 
breeches,  blustering  round,  his  red  face  swell 
ing  with  rage,  his  body  rolling  and  reeling  to 
and  fro,  and  his  arms  extended  with  the  most 
emphatic  gestures,  was  enough  to  provoke  a 
laugh  in  his  face.  At  length  we  decided  to 
pay,  and  report  the  case  to  the  police  in  Flo- 
rence;  therefore  coolly  demanding  his  name, 
which  a  little  startled  him,  we  paid  it.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  Pietro  Mala,  where  we  under- 
went a  search  from  the  Tuscan  police,  whose 
territories  we  had  just  entered,  Joseph  Rosi, 
our  worthy  escort,  became  relieved  of  a  large 
part  of  his  passion,  and  then  came  very  humbly 
to  us,  and  said  that  the  place  we  stopped  at, 
was  not  the  dining,  but  only  the  lunching 
place,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  get  us  a 
dinner,  and  bed  there.  This  being  thus  all 
settled,  with  a  guide,  we  started  off  to  visit 
the  Monte  de  Fo,  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
the  vicinity.  A  pretty  smart  walk  of  about 
half  an  hour,  over  a  rough  path  and  through 
some  fields  of  stubble,  brought  us  to  this  re- 
markable spot.  Here,  over  a  space  about 
twenty  yards  long,  and  six  or  eight  wide,  the 
fire  rushes  up  continually  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  in  bluish  and  red  flames,  emitting  a 
strong  nitric  odour,  which  is  particularly  sen- 
sible, when  it  is  between  you  and  the  coming 
wind.  The  fire  generally  burns  low,  with  a 
running  flame,  licking  or  floating  over  the 
ground,  though  without  materially  changing 
its  place ;  however,  in  some  places  it  burns 
more  briskly,  rising  about  a  foot  in  height. 
Here  the  flame  was  much  more  characterised 
by  the  red  flame,  as  the  other  was  perfectly 
blue,  unless  I  threw  dirt  or  stones  on  it,  or 
stirred  it  with  my  cane.  It  then  emitted  bril- 
liant red  sparks,  and  glowed  after  a  moment' 


nature  with  a  thousand  new  charms.  Now 
supported  by  a  slender  prop,  its  delicate  ten- 
drils shot  out  into  the  sunny  air,  its  transpa- 
rent leaves  and  rich  clusters  waving  with  the 
soft  breeze  ;  now  clasping  the  olive  or  fig 
tree,  it  wound  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  ta- 
pering branches,  mingling  its  luscious  fruit 
with  the  green  fig  and  tender  olive,  and 
throwing  a  new  grace  over  their  beautiful 
forms.  As  we  approached  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence, signs  of  its  taste  and  its  presence  were 
discerned  in  the  fine  palaces  and  mansions 
spread  round  in  every  direction.  Now  riders 
and  carriages  passed  swiftly  and  frequently  by 
us,  and  the  returning  peasantry  enlivened  the 
road-side.  The  immediate  proximity  is  not 
interesting,  for  after  having  caught  ono  fair 
view  of  its  walls  and  domes  and  shapely  tur- 
rets, with  the  silver  Aino  winding  down  the 
expanse  of  its  classic  valley,  the  view  was  en- 
tirely shut  up  by  high  walls,  which  intercept- 
ed all  other  objects. 

"  Florence,  Sept.  22.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  voiture,  almost  careless  of  my 
course,  I  followed  the  crowd  moving  down 
the  street.  Many  were  entering  a  splendid 
church.  I  entered  also.  The  black  curtain 
fell  after  me,  and  I  found  myself  among  a 
crowd  who  were  kneeling  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment. Passing  through  them  I  came  more 
into  the  body  of  the  church.  Few  and  stained 
were  the  rays  that  pierced  the  deeply  colour- 
ed windows,  but  the  taper's  light  gleamed 
from  many  of  its  chapels,  a  chaste  light  was 
shed  from  the  wax  candles  of  the  grand  altar, 
upon  the  kneeling  audience.  The  physical 
effect  was  soothing.  I  stood  in  the  shade  of 
liar, — a  finer  aspect  was  thus  borrowed 
for  the  soft  light  of  the  altars.  It  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sacrament.  Every  thing 
which  would  impose  on  the  senses  was  intro- 
duced there.  The  church  itself  was  composed 


erruption,  with  a  deep  flame.    The  ground  Lf  tne  richest  marble;  the  altars  shone  with 
nd  it  was  perfectly  cool,  and  that  in  the  gold  and  silver,  the   chapels  were   adorned 


midst  of  it  but  moderately  waim.  These 
circumstances  enabled  us  to  walk  without  fear 
across  it,  over  the  small  stones  and  gravelly 
ground,  from  which  the  flames  rose. 

"  Some  have  considered  this  to  be  the  out 
let  of  some  very  ancient  volcano ;  others,  as 
the  beginning  of  one,  which  threatens  a  fu- 
ture desolation  to  the  spot.  But  to  me,  it 
appears  much  more  probable,  that  it  is  the 
outlet  to  such  fixed  gas  as  is  often  met  with 
n  the  coal  mines  of  England. 

"  Sept.  22.  The  route  as  we  approached 
Florence  became  gradually  more  interesting, 
the  country  softening  down,  and  displaying 
all  the  riches  of  a  fine  climate  and  careful 
cultivation.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vine  was 
here  most  striking.     It  seemed  to  revel  over 


with  the  finest  paintings,  the  high  ceiling  rose 
to  a  sublime  height,  with  its  imposing  show 
of  fresco.  The  rich  strains  of  the  organ  were 
in  harmony  with  all  this;  the  notes  seemed 
to  pass  from  chapel  to  chapel,  and  picture  to 
picture,  and  linger  along  the  gilded  frames, 
and  float  among  the  clouds  and  angels  of  the 
painted  vault.  Nor  was  this  sensation  dimi- 
nished as  we  regarded  the  distant  high  altar  ; 
and  here  a  statue  of  the  virgin  mother,  painted 
large  as  life,  was  enshrined  among  the  jasper 
columns  of  the  altar — before  and  around  her, 
burnt  the  waxen  candles,  while  three  priests 
in  green  silk  elegantly  fringed  with  gold,  in 
harmony  with  the  music,  swung  up  the  silver 
censer,  profuse  with  incense,  and  paid  their 
homage  of  bows  and  crosses.     The  motions 
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of  a  crowd  of  other  priests  of  various  orders 
tended  to  render  the  scene  more  striking.  It 
had  a  kind  of  pleasing,  soothing  influence, 
such  as  would  naturally  carry  the  body  easily 
into  certain  attitudes,  and  the  mind  into  a  so- 
ber if  not  a  solemn  mood  ;  the  impressions  of 
these  few  fleeting  moments,  a  few  crosses,  a 
few  aves,  a  hasty  regret,  and  a  kiss  of  the 
Virgin,  complete  their  ceremonies,  and  is 
called  their  religion.  I  had  seen  enough — 
as  I  left  the  church  and  these  feelings  behind 
me,  I  could  not  help  saying,  how  many  weary 
souls  are  there  seeking  like  myself  a  portion 
of  consolation  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow 
and  anguish;  how  many,  sharply  suffering 
under  sore  troubles,  are  seeking  in  vain  for 
relief  among  those  paintings,  statues,  marbles, 
priests  and  incense;  while  the  consolation  to 
be  derived  from  the  inspired  volume  is  with- 
held from  them;  or  at  least,  how  few  the 
gleams  which  beam  upon  the  dark  eyes  of 
those  who  wait  most  patiently  and  earnestly 
for  the  bright  day-spring,  amidst  the  shows  of 
this  subtle  and  gorgeous  idolatry  ! 

"Filled  with  these  thoughts,  I  continued 
on  my  course  to  the  Church  of  England, 
hoping  for  better  things.  The  sermon  was 
upon  the  duty  of  content  and  resignation 
under  all  circumstances,  though  it  was  not 
treated  quite  in  the  manner  I  should  have 
preferred.  But  my  own  necessities  made  me 
feel  most  strongly  the  awful  responsibility 
under  which  a  minister  of  God  rests  in  ad- 
dressing imperishable  spirits  in  our  deplorable 
condition  :  how  momentous  is  his  obligation, 
to  bring  his  arguments  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  his  discourse  from  the  deep  fountain  of 
eternal  life,  which  can  only  satisfy  the  faint- 
ing or  nourish  the  longing  soul.  I  felt  this 
feeling  especially,  as  a  servant  brought  in  his 
arms  a  beautiful  female,  and  placed  her  ten- 
derly on  the  seat  before  the  clergyman.  Her 
father,  whose  gray  hair  and  sadness  won  my 
sympathy,  followed  behind  with  trembling 
steps,  and  assisted  to  place  the  sweet  sufferer 
gently  on  the  seal.  She  might  have  been  his 
grandchild,  for  she  was  not  more  than  seven- 
teen. But  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  pale 
cheek,  spoke  sadly  of  a  career  that  was  nearly 
finished ;  like  a  rose  in  winter,  sheltered  by  a 
rich  crimson  curtain,  whose  leaves  would  fall 
with  the  first  exposure  or  shock,  her  spirit 
needed  but  a  breath  to  loose  it  from  its  deli- 
cate casket.  And  this  was  one  of  the  spirits 
to  which  a  lifeless  sermon,  without  either 
consolation  or  direction,  was  given.  If  this 
is  ever  my  duty,  may  God  of  his  grace  make 
me  faithful  !  How  happy  must  tiie  faithful 
minister  be  ! 

"  The  state  of  things  and  society  where  I 
now  am,  is  such  as  lies  out  of  the  reach  of 
conception,  to  those  who  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  prince  of  this  world  is 
completely  dominant  here,  and  all  is  for  plea- 
sure and  for  this  life.  I  can  scarce  realise, 
when  1  see  the  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness 
around  me,  that  the  people  here  are  affected 
with  the  same  sorrows ;  that  they  feel  the 
same  pains,  exposed  to  the  same  deaih  as 
with  us;  at  least,  except  in  their  churches, 
they  do  not  appear  to  show  it. 

"  Sept.  24.    Visited  the  ducal  palace.   The 


ling  of  the  hall  is  of  arabesque  work.  The 
effect  of  this  is  by  no  means  so  imposing  as 
that  of  fine  paintings  and  rich  frescoes.  This 
very  extensive  gallery  is  adorned  by  fine 
paintings  of  the  old  Florentine  schools,  by 
some  good  statues,  excellent  busts  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Romans,  and  by  a 
long  line  of  ancient  monarchs  of  every  coun- 
try. Here  one  'sees  Saladin,  Mahomet,  Ta- 
merlane, Charlemagne,  Henry  VIII.,  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mary  Stuart, 
Wolsey,  and  many  other  great  names  in  his- 
tory. As  you  go  down  this  long  hall,  on  the 
left  you  enter  the  tribune.  Here,  with  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  are  collected  some  of  tha 
rarest  pieces  of  the  chisel  which  belonged  to 
ancient  times,  and  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  favoured 
spirits  of  the  sister  muse. 

Sept.  25.  Visited  the  Corsini.  This  su- 
perb palace,  rich  with  paintings,  and  com- 
bining more  elegance  and  comfort  than  any  I 
have  seen,  or  even  supposed  to  exist  in  Italy, 
belongs  to  a  rich  and  ancient  Florentine  fa- 
mily, said  to  be  descendants  of  illustrious 
Romans;  a  circumstance  which  is  almost  suf- 
ficient even  to  attach  an  honour  to  their  title, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  stern  republican.  It  has 
a  low  and  elegant  front,  of  a  piazza-like  cha- 
racter, with  commanding  wings  of  a  simple 
but  majestic  architecture. 

•'  Walking  through  several  finely  curving 
avenues,  we  drew  near  an  ancient  grotto, 
formed  of  a  dark  stucco,  embellished  with 
several  antique  busts;  a  cool  retreat  from  the 
parching  heat  of  summer  in  this  sultry  land. 
Turning  away  from  the  entrance,  a  few  steps 
brought  us  round  to  the  other  side  of  it,  where 
lo !  an  old  ruined  castle  rose  above  it,  with  its 
shattered  walls  and  airy  tower.  Ascending 
this,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  Another 
avenue  conducted  us  to  a  chapel,  designed 
for  a  ruin,  but  finished  with  paint  too  raw 
and  showy  to  impose  upon  a  northern  judg 
merit.  The  garden  contained  a  number  of 
collections  of  birds,  such  as  the  pheasants  of 
different  climates, ducks,  thrushes,  linnets,  &c. 
The  trees  were  well  selected  and  arranged, 
and  the  flowers  rich,  and  the  house  large  and 
elegant,  but  the  whole  wanted  that  appearance 
of  nature,  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  Eng- 
lish mansions  and  gardens  of  that  description. 

"  Sept.  26.  Visited  the  Pitti  palace,  so 
called,  because  built  by  a  nobleman  of  that 
name,  who,  t^  surpass  a  rival  family,  impover- 
ished himself  in  the  enterprise.  The  palace 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  whose 
servants  in  a  white  livery  of  lace,  wait  to 
guard  the  royal  residence  and  conduct  stran- 
gers through  the  splendid  suite  of  apartments. 
A  majordomo,  with  his  golden  headed  cane, 
with  portly  gait,  preceded  us  to  the  hall,  where 
meeting  another,  we  were  ushered  into  the 
various  halls  of  the  palace. 

"  Sept.  28.  Visited  the  botanical  garden, 
and  anatomical  preparations.  They  are  the 
finest  in  Europe.  They  occupy  a  great  num- 
ber of  rooms,  each  devoted  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  body.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  rooms  devoted  to  representations  of 
those  delicate  marine,  and  other  plants  which 
cannot  be  well  preserved  in  the  fine  botanical 


!  garden  connected  with  the  institution.  There 
jis  also  an  admirable,  though  not  very  exten- 
sive collection  of  minerals  and  shells." 


From  tlie  "New  York  Mirror." 

En  mea  Ornamental — "Behold  my  jewels!" 

History,  amid  the  relation  of  crimes  innu- 
merable, and  the  thousand  mutations  which 
have  consigned  to  oblivion  the  fame  of  many 
who  were  renowned  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, has  handed  down  the  above  touching 
exclamation  of  Cornelia,  like  an  invaluable 
gem  from  age  to  age,  and  it  comes  to  us  with 
the  freshness  of  a  recent  saying  of  some  dear 
and  cherished  friend.  The  memory  of  the 
haughty  and  high-born  assemblage,  before 
whom  the  Roman  mother  spake  from  the 
fulness  of  an  overflowing  heart,  has  sunk  in 
merited  oblivion,  and  fiction  must  fill  the 
blank  by  portraying  the  faults  of  character 
common  to  all  nations  and  times.  But  while 
the  remembrance  of  the  vain  and  selfish  has 
been  buried,  as  though  they  never  were,  the 
key  to  one  casket  yet  remains,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  explore  its  treasures  with  the  same 
facility  and  certainty,  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
as  though  the  lovely  owner  had  herself  ex- 
hibited them  to  our  admiring  view,  and  we 
had  ourselves  gazed  with  unsated  delight  on 
the  glowing  face  of  the  exulting  mother. 

How  all-powerful,  for  good  or  evil,  is  the 
influence  of  a  mother!  During  those  hours 
of  infancy  passed  in  unavoidable  seclusion, 
when  the  affections  and  mental  powers  can 
be  moulded  into  any  form  by  the  plastic  hand 
of  maternal  love,  then  it  is  that  the  bent  is 
taken  for  weal  or  wo,  which  all  future  care  can- 
not alter.  The  father,  whether  he  hold  a  public 
station,  like  the  husband  of  Cornelia,  or,  like 
most  in  modern  times,  is  in  a  private  capacity, 
sees  but  little  at  distant  intervals  of  his  child- 
ren, and  has  hardly  time  to  salute  them  with 
a  hurried  embrace  and  a  kiss  of  tenderness 
before  his  avocations  summon  him  again  into 
the  great  world,  to  engage  once  more  in  its 
engrossing  pursuits.  But  the  mother  for 
whom  domesticity  has  a  charm,  to  whom  her 
children  are  company  and  the  world,  exercises 
over  their  nascent  powers  an  influence  pro- 
portioned to  her  own  good  sense  and  attach- 
ment to  the  idols  of  her  heart,  omnipotent 
though  imperceptible — and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  all  the  kindly  sympathies  and 
swelling  affections  of  the  youth  and  mature 
man,  can  be  traced  to  their  rise  when  lying 
at  the  mother's  feet,  or  listening  with  head 
on  her  knees,  to  her  mild  yet  awful  rebuke. 

That  the  Romans  appreciated  the  worth  of 
Cornelia,  is  evident  from  the  honours  be- 
stowed on  her  during  her  life  and  at  her 
death. 

That  remarkable  people  were  well  aware 
of  the  influence  of  a  striking  example  of  vir- 
tue, and  strove  to  extend  its  effect  by  evi- 
dences of  public  regard.  Statues  of  Cornelia, 
erected  by  ordei  of  the  senate,  stood  amid  all 
political  convulsions,  and  she  was  the  model 
of  the  Roman  matrons  in  her  own  day,  and 
the  succeeding  ages  of  the  republic. 

Well  did  those  jewels  of  intellectual  splen- 
dour approve  the  care  of  her  who  fashioned 
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and  burnished  their  yet  rude  exterior,  and 
raised  up  in  them  the  first  assertors  of  liberty 
and  equality.  In  them,  Rome  beheld  the 
earliest  vindicators  of  her  freedom,  against  a 
corrupt  and  selfish  aristocracy;  and  the  name 
of  Cornelia  has  come  down  to  us,  immortal- 
ised by  the  simple,  expressive,  and  conse- 
secrated  appellation  of  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Gracchi."  • 

THE   VIXXAGE   OF    BROEK. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

There  is  one  particular  village  in  Holland 
(where  all  villages  and  towns  are  very  clean) 
remarkable  even  in  that  country  for  its  ex- 
cessive cleanliness,  and  for  some  other  strik- 
ing peculiarities; — this  is  Broek,  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  distance  of  a  pleasant  morning's 
excursion  from  Amsterdam.  Although  so 
near  to  that  great  city,  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  has  been  often  visited  by  foreign  travellers. 
I  went  there,  however,  and  though  I  met  with 
little  I  could  recommend  to  the  unqualified 
imitation  of  Englishmen,  I  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  strange  novelty  that  reigned 
throughout  the  place,  that  1  would  point  it 
out  to  all  future  tourists  who  may  have  a  few 
hours  to  spare;  and  think  a  brief  description 
of  it  may  possess  some  general  interest. 

The  journey  from  Amsterdam  is,  as  is  usual 
in  Holland,  an  amusing  alternation  of  land 
and  water  conveyance.  Starting  from  the 
city,  I  crossed  its  port,  and  then  after  riding 
a  little  on  terra  firma,  embarked  on  the  new 
grand  canal,  which  the  industrious-spirited 
Dutch  finished  not  long  ago,  after  prodigious 
labour  and  expense.  I  was  conveyed  along 
this  great  canal  (cut  in  order  to  render  the 
navigation  from  a  part  of  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  at  once  more  speedy  and 
safe)  for  somewhat  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  I  again  set  foot  on  dry  land,  at  a  little 
village  curiously  built  along  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  said  canal. 

From  this  village  a  truly  Dutch  scene  pre- 
sented itself:  there  was  a  very  wide  expanse 
of  pasture-land  of  the  most  vivid  green — even 
greener,  I  should  say,  than  our  fields  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland — and  as  flat,  in  every  part,  as 
a  billiard-table.  Small  canals,  ditches,  and 
here  and  there  lakes  or  large  pools,  where 
several  of  these  threads  of  water  seemed 
brought  to  a  head,  traversed  or  broke  this 
even  ground.  The  colour  of  all  this  inland 
water,  which  for  the  most  part  is  salt  or 
brackish,  was  a  dull  olive-green.  Numerous 
herds  of  the  finest  and  fattest  cattle  I  ever  be- 
held roamed  over  these  wide  pastures. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  whole  of  this  rich 
plain  was  laid  under  water.  The  villages  and 
communes,  among  whom  it  was  divided,  could 
not,  unfortunately,  agree  as  to  the  proportion 
of  money  and  labour  to  be  paid  by  each  to- 
wards the  repair  of  a  great  dike  or  embank- 
ment, which  protected  them  all  equally  from 
inundation.  The  dispute  was  maintained  so 
obstinately  by  all  parties,  that  recourse  was 
had  to  law;  and  while  advocates  were  debating, 
the  sea,  becoming  impatient,  entered  without 
further  ceremony,  and  put  an  end  to  the  suit, 
by  demolishing  the  dike  altogether,  and  roll- 
ing its  waves  over  an  immense  extent  of  rich 


pasture.  The  damage  thus  sustained  was 
enormous.  The  embankment,  which  had 
only  required  repairing,  was  now  to  be  raised 
anew;  but,  with  true  Dutch  perseverance,  it 
was  raised.  The  plain  was  recovered,  and 
now  the  pasture  it  produces  is  said  to  be  much 
finer  than  ever.  It  is  recorded,  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Broek,  who 
were  among  the  sufferers,  that,  at  this  period 
of  calamity,  when  all  their  neighbours  re- 
quired and  received  assistance  from  govern- 
ment, or  from  subscriptions  made  by  the  pub- 
lic on  their  behalf,  they,  (the  people  of  Broek,) 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  industry  and 
economy,  stood  in  no  need  of  any  such  aid, 
and  had  the  spirit  to  reject  it  when  it  was 
offered  them.  They  even  did  more  than  this; 
for  they  contributed,  with  their  own  funds,  to 
the  collection  made  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Holland  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
ground  had  been  inundated. 

To  continue  my  journey: — at  the  village  on 
the  grand  canal,  where  I  landed,  I  was  offered 
the  conveyance  of  a  carriage  to  Broek  ;  but 
finding  that  the  distance  was  short  I  preferred 
walking.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  I  reach- 
ed a  collection  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
brightly  coloured  houses  that  eye  can  behold. 
They  were  not  crowded  together,  but  stood 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
with  gardens,  flowering  orchards,  and  walks 
between  them.  At  least  two  thirds  of  these 
houses  were  scattered  round  a  small  lake,  the 
colour  of  whose  waters  was  the  same  dull 
olive-green  I  have  already  mentioned.  This 
was  Broek.  From  the  open  manner  in  which 
the  village  is  built,  it  looks  much  larger,  and 
a  place  of  greater  population,  than  it  is  in 
reality.  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  it  did  not 
contain  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

On  entering  what  seemed  the  principal 
street,  (if  street  it  might  be  called,)  which 
was  a  prolongation  of  the  mathematically 
straight  road,  with  a  sleepy  canal  on  one  side 
of  it,  by  which  I  had  come,  I  found  the  ground 
not  Macadamised  or  paved  with  trottoirs  on 
either  side,  as  in  England,  but  covered  all 
over  with  fine  polished  stones,  and  bricks  of 
different  colours  laid  almost  with  the  regu- 
larity and  neatness  of  Mosaic,  and  kept  clean 
and  bright  by  constant  manual  labour.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  houses?  To  have 
an  idea  of  them,  you  must  fancy  a  group  of 
children's  doll-houses,  span  new,  without  a 
spot  of  soil  upon  them — clean  and  bright  as 
they  came  from  the  toy-maker's  hands; — and 
(if  you  can)  imagine  these  dilated  to  full  size, 
inhabited  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
surrounded  by  gardens,  groves,  and  canals. 
Each  house  is  painted  externally  with  various 
and  bright  colours,  that  are  renewed  once 
every  year  at  least;  and  the  toof  is  covered 
with  varnished  tiles  as  lucid  as  mirrors.  Be- 
fore each  house  there  is  a  small  space,  cor- 
responding to  the  little  railed-in  garden  so 
commonly  found  in  front  of  houses  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  at  Broek  this  space  is  not  filled  with 
green  turf,  and  plants  or  flowers,  but  is  occu- 
pied by  a  pavement,  composed  of  variously 
coloured  stones  and  flints,  which  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  represent  in  Mosaic,  shrubs,  flow- 
ers, and  other  natural  objects.     Something  of 


this  sort  of  Mosaic  is  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  but  in  the  courts, 
and  within  the  walls  of  the  houses; — here, 
however,  it  is  fairly  in  the  streets.  Nor  is  this 
all:  beside  the  door  of  each  house  at  Broek, 
there  are  seats  made  of  beautiful  foreign 
woods,  and  finished  as  elaborately  as  our 
drawing-room  furniture.  The  street  doors, 
the  window  frames,  the  eaves,  are  all  made  cf 
similar  materials  and  equally  well  finished. 
The  Mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  seats,  the  doors,  and  the  other  objects  ex- 
posed externally,  are  most  carefully  washed 
and  polished  every  day.  At  the  threshold  of 
the  house,  the  visiter  finds  a  pair  of  slippers 
to  replace  the  boots  or  shoes  he  may  have 
worn  in  coming,  and  which  might  soil  the 
spotless  purity  that  reigns  within.  It  is  re- 
lated with  satisfaction  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  that  when,  out  of  cu- 
riosity, he  visited  Broek,  he  readily  complied 
with  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  took  oft'  his 
boots  before  he  entered  a  house. 

The  floor  of  the  rooms  is  generally  inlaid 
with  black  and  yellow  marble,  so  placed  as 
to  vary  the  colours.  The  principal  apartment 
is  almost  always  ornamented  with  sculpture 
in  low  relief.  But  it  is  when  you  descend 
from  what  might  be  considered  mere  state 
rooms,  or  apartments  kept  exclusively  for 
show,  or  grand  occasions,  and  when  you  ex- 
amine the  common  sitting-room,  the  bed- 
chamber, the  kitchen,  the  scullery,  the  dairy, 
the  stable,  that  the  marvellous,  and,  indeed, 
over-scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  people  of  Broek  strike  you  with  their  full 
force.  To  make  use  of  a  common  expression, 
you  might,  indeed,  eat  your  dinner  off  any 
part  of  either  of  these  places.  Wherevei  I 
turned  my  eye  in  them,  I  saw  nothing  but 
was  clean,  bright,  and  polished  as  a  ma- 
hogany table  or  marble  slab.  The  nicest 
English  kitchen,  the  cleanest  English  dairy, 
or  stable,  would  look  dingy  and  dirty  in  com- 
parison. In  some  instances  this  over  scrupu- 
lousness was  carried  to  a  degree  that  appeared 
ridiculous, — at  least  to  me.  In  the  kitchen 
there  was  acopper  lever  to  turn  on  warm  water 
to  wash  dishes,  &c,  which  lever  was  kept  as 
bright  as  a  new  halfpenny,  and  the  part  ex- 
posed to  the  touch  of  the  hand  covered  with 
a  hollowed  piece  of  fine  wood.  In  the  stable 
where  cows  are  regularly  housed,  and  curried 
and  rubbed  down  with  all  the  attention  we 
pay  to  blood  horses,  or  to  pet  riding  ponies, 
the  tails  of  the  cows  were  all  turned  up,  and 
secured  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof  by  means  of 
strings. 

The  gardens  of  these  houses  abounded  with 
works  of  art.  much  more  singular  than  taste- 
ful. I  saw  red  lions,  blue  tigers,  yellow  foxes, 
green  hares,  white  crows,  grottoes  incrusted 
with  shells,  Chinese  vases,  moving  mandarins, 
and  other  whimsical  automata,  w.hich  were 
evidences  of  wealth  though  not  of  taste.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  village  of  Broek,  of 
its  houses  and  accessories,  had,  in  my  fancy, 
much  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  character. 
What  1  was  told  of  the  retiring,  exclusive 
character  of  the  inhabitants  also  seemed  to 
recall  those  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  Broek  intermarry  with  one  another. 
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and  rarely  with  those  of  any  other  district. 
They  are  little  disposed  to  sociability,  even 
among  themselves;  and  seldom  give  dinners, 
or  any  other  entertainments.  I  must  mention, 
however,  to  their  credit,  that,  until  lately, 
there  was  no  inn  in  their  village,  and  that 
they  entertained  in  their  private  houses,  and 
with  great  hospitality,  any  stranger  that  went 
among  them.  There  is  now  a  small  inn  at 
Broek  where  the  traveller  can  be  accommo- 
dated. To  plays,  coffee-houses,  and  such 
places  of  amusement,  they  show  an  aversion. 
Their  industry  is  entirely  agricultural,  or  ra- 
ther that  of  grazing  and  rearing  cattle.  They 
are  sober,  steady,  economical  in  their  habits  of 
life,  and,  almost  without  an  exception,  rich. 

But  I  have  yet  to  mention  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  customs  of  the  people  of  Broek. 
They  never  open  the  principal  apartment  of 
their  house,  which  is  the  most  finely  furnish- 
ed, except  at  the  baptism,  the  marriage,  and 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  ; — at  all 
other  seasons  it  is  almost  hermetically  closed, 
and  kept  as  it  were  sacred.  Nearly  the'same 
custom  obtains  at  the  neighbouring  large 
village  or  town  of  Saardam,  where  Peter  the 
Great,  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  learned  the 
art  of  ship-building  from  the  Dutch;  and  where 
the  small  wooden  house  in  which  he  lived 
whilst  learning  and  practising  the  craft  as  a 
common  shipwright,  is  still  shown  to  the  tra- 
veller.— Penny  Magazine. 


I    DREAMED. 

BY  H.  P.  GOULD. 

I  dreamed — and  'twas  a  lovely  blessed  dream, 
That  I  again  my  native  hills  had  found, 

The  mossy  rocks,  the  valley,  and  the  stream 
That  used  to  hold  me  captive  to  its  sound. 

I  was  a  child  again — I  roamed  anew 

About  my  early  haunts,  and  saw  the  whole 

That  fades,  with  waking  memory,  from  the  view 
Of  this  mysterious  thing  we  call  the  soul. 

A  very  child,  again  beside  tho  brook, 

I  made  my  puny  hand  a  cup  to  dip 
Among  the  sparkling  waters,  where  1  took 

Its  hollow  full  and  brought  it  to  my  lip. 

And  oh !  that  cooling  draught  I  still  can  taste, 
And  feel  it  in  the  spirit  and  tho  flesh ; 

'Tis  like  a  fount,  that  in  the  desert  waste 
Leaps  out,  the  weary  pilgrim  to  refresh. 

The  spice  of  other  days  was  borne  along, 
From  shrub  and  forest,  on  the  balmy  breeze; 

I  heard  my  warbling  wild  bird's  tender  song 

Come  sweet  and  thrilling,  through  the  rustling 
trees. 

All  was  restored,  as  in  the  sunny  day, 
When  I  believed  my  little,  rural  ground 

The  centre  of  the  world,  whose  limits  lay 

Just  where  the  bright  horizon  hemmed  it  round. 

And  she  who  was  my  sister  then,  but  now, 
What  she  may  be,  the  pure  immortals  know, 

Who,  round  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  bow, 
And  bathe  in  glory  veiled  from  all  below. 

But,  she  was  there,  who,  with  her  riper  years, 
Once  walked,  the  guardian  of  my  infant  feet. 

Drew  from  my  hand  the  thorn,  wiped  off  my  tears, 
And  brought  her  flowers  to  deck  our  grassy  seat. 

I  saw  her  cheek  with  life's  warm  current  flush'd 
Clung  to  the  fingers  that  I  used  to  hold, 

Heard  the  loved  voice  that  is  for  ever  hushed, 
And  felt  the  form  that  long  ago  was  cold. 


All  I  have  been  and  known,  in  all  the  years, 
Since  I  was  sporting  in  that  cherished  spot — 

My  hopes,  my  joys,  my  wishes,  and  my  tears, 
As  only  dreamings,  were  alike  forgot. 

'Twas  this  that  made  my  dream  so  blest  and  bright 
And  me  the  careless  thing  that  I  was  then  ; 

Yet,  time,  I  would  not  now  reverse  thy  flight, 
And  risk  the  running  of  my  race  again. 

The  fairest  joys  that  struck  their  roots  in  earth 
I  would  nut  rear  again,  to  bloom  and  fade ! 

I've  had  them  once,  in  their  ideal  worth, 

Their  height  I've  measured,  and  their  substance 
Weighed. 

Nor  those  who  sleep  in  peace,  would  I  awake, 
To  have  their  hearts  with  time's  delusions  filled 

The  seal  that  God  lias  set,  I  would  not  break, 
Nor  call  the  voice  to  lips  that  he  has  stilled. 

And  still,  I  love  my  dream — 'twas  very  sweet. 

To  bo  among  my  native  hills  again, 
Where  my  light  heart  was  borne  by  infant  feet, 

The  careless,  blissful  creature  I  was  then. 

Whene'er  I  think  of  it,  the  warm  tears  roll, 
Uncalled,  and  unforbidden,  down  my  cheek, 

But,  not  joy  nor  sorrow.     O,  my  soul ! 

Thy  nature,  power,  or  purpose,  who  can  speak? 
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A  considerable  portion  of  our  present  num 
ber  is  occupied  with  the  General  Epistle  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London 
the  fifth  month  last.  We  were  in  hopes  that 
it  would  have  been  in  our  power  to  have  given 
some  further  information  relative  to  the  pro 
ceedings  of  that  meeting,  but  have  failed  in 
our  expectations. 

ACKWORTH   SCHOOL. 

By  the  annual  report  made  to  the  late  Lon- 
don  Yearly  Meeting,  it  appears  that  the  num 
ber  of  scholars  in  this  institution  at  that  time 
was  165  boys  and  99  girls.  The  average  ex- 
pense for  each  pupil  was  $  85  33.  The  amount 
of  the  annual  subscriptions  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  school,  was  $  5195  50.  Eight 
teachers  and  ten  apprentices  are  employed  in 
the  business  of  instruction.  The  report  states 
that,  "  the  half  yearly  examinations  of  the 
scholars  have  taken  place  as  usual,  and  the 
reports  thereon  have  been  on  the  whole 
cidedly  satisfactory  ;  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  continues  to  claim  the  careful 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  oversight  of 
them,  and  the  reports  received  on  this  head 
continue  to  be  encouraging." 

WIGTON    SCHOOL, 

Under  the  care  of  Cumberland  and  Northum 
berland  Quarterly  Meeting,  England. 
By  the  report  from  this  institution,  third 
month,  26th,  last,  it  appears  that  the  average 
expense  of  each  child  for  the  last  year  was 
$71  93.  The  average  number  of  scholars 
during  the  year  1833  was  fifty,  of  whom  thir- 
ty-one were  boys  and  nineteen  girls.  The  re- 
port states  that  a  recent  examination  of  the 
pupils  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  that 
"  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  their  solid  behaviour  whilst 
engaged  in  this  part  of  their  examination,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  many  of  their 
minds  are  tenderly  impressed  with  the  reli- 
gious instruction  which  is  imparted  to  them." 


SCRHTURAL  QUESTIONS. 

A  second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of 
"  Scriptural  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools 
or  Private  Instruction,"  revised  and  enlarged, 
has  just  been  published  by  Wm.  Brown,  and 
will  be  for  sale  at  the  book  stores  of  Nathan 
Kite,  Uriah  Hunt,  Kimber  &  Sharpless,  of 
this  city,  and  by  Mahlon  Day,  S.  Wood  & 
Sons,  and  D.  Coolidge,  of  New  York  ;  and 
also  by  booksellers  in  othe-r  places.  This 
work  is  very  neatly  bound — is  printed  on  large 
type,  fine  paper,  and  contains  more  than  dou- 
ble the  matter  of  the  first  edition  :  it  has  four 
coloured  maps,  and  is  to  be  sold  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  44  cents  per  copy. 

As  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  are 
becoming  increasingly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  guarded 
religious  education,  and  as  question  books  on 
Scripture  lessons  have  been  so  extensively  in- 
troduced in  our  select  schools,  we  are  gratified 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  recommend  this 
work,  which  has  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  Friends 
have  found  to  using  Scriptural  Questions  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  those  whose 
views  in  some  respects  differ  from  ours.  We 
hope  that  Friends  generally  will  possess  them- 
selves of  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  introduce  it 
into  all  schools  where  the  children  of  our 
members  attend. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Infant  School  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  acknowledges  the  receipt  by 
mail  of  the  liberal  donation  of  fifty  dollars 
from  a  "  female  Friend,  of  Henry  street  Meet- 
ing, New  York,"  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  school  for  coloured  infants. 

Philadelphia,  8mo.  6th. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Charles 
Allen,  No.  180,  South  Second  street;  Joseph 
R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street ;  William  Bur- 
rough,  No.  11,  Vine  street. 

Superintendents — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street ;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools.  Apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 

Mode  of  preserving  Apples. — Dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  line  it 
with  straw.  Upon  this  the  apples  are  laid, 
and  being  well  covered  with  straw,  the  earth 
is  beaten  over  the  whole.  Not  only  is  the 
flavour  and  smell  quite  entire,  but  the  fruit 
looks  just  as  if  newly  taken  from  the  tree — 
well  coloured  and  hard. — London  paper. 

Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  31st  ultimo,  at  West 
Chester  Meeting,  Pa.  Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  of  Smith- 
field,  Ohio,  to  Hannah  S.  Wood,  late  of  Westtown 
Boarding  School. 
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Reflections  on  the  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life,  offered  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

IV. 

I  would  now,  in  brotherly  love,  offer  a  few 
hints,  which  more  particularly  apply  to  your 
daily  habits,  and  to  your  intercourse  with 
others.  In  doing  this,  I  would  however  affec- 
tionately remind  you,  that  in  these  things  there 
ought  to  be  a  continued  reference  unto  Christ, 
and  to  the  leadings  and  restraints  of  his  spirit, 
and  then  whatever  you  do,  you  may  trust  that 
his  blessing  will  attend  it. 

I  willingly  hope  that  to  some  of  you,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  recommend  the  diligent 
private  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  meditating 
upon  the  blessed  truths  contained  in  it.  May 
this  be  the  practice  of  every  one ;  and  may  you 
accept  it  as  the  book  of  the  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God.  May  its  all-important  truths  be 
practically  applied,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  your  life  and  conduct  in  all 
your  varied  circumstances.  In  bringing  for- 
ward on  the  present  occasion,  many  sacred 
passages,  it  has  been  I  trust  under  some  sense 
of  their  very  serious  import.  As  they  have 
come  before  me  with  a  degree  of  freshness, 
they  have  afforded  a  renewed  testimony  to 
their  divine  authority,  by  their  energy  and 
force,  as  descriptive  of  the  things  of  God,  and 
by  their  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  to  the 
constant  wants  of  man  in  his  present  state  of 
existence. 

Be  invited  to  seek  after  retirement;  and  to 
withdraw  frequently,  though  it  be  but  for  a  short 
time,  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  the 
cheerful  society  of  men.  "  It  is  good  that  a 
man  should  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord;  it  is  good  for  a  man  that 
he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth:  he  sitteth  alone 
and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it 
upon  him."  Be  faithful  to  yourselves,  fre- 
quently and  honestly  examine  the  motives  for 
action.  Strive  to  overcome  your  easily  be- 
setting sins.  Many  who  are  further  advanced 
in  years  than  you  are,  can  acknowledge  how 
good  it  would  now  be  for  them  to  have  been 
more  diligent  and  honest  in  earlier  life  in  the 
work  of  self-examination.  We  shall  all  find,  if 
we  are  willing  to  see  it,  that  we  have  our  in- 
dividual temptations.  Some  are  led  away  by 
ambition  ;  some  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  others 
by  the  love  of  money:  some  in  one  way,  some 
in  another;  arising  from  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  or  from  inordinate  self-love.  But  it  is 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  show  unto  man 
his  secret  sins,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue 
them.  The  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  its  ever-varying 
forms  of  pollution,  is  to  me  a  striking  evidence 
of  its  Divine  nature.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
know  that  we  have  this  Almighty  helper,  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Follow  the 
leadings  of  this  heavenly  guide:  accept  with 
grateful  and  obedient  hearts  the  convictions 
for  sin,  which  are  mercifully  granted;  then  may 
you  rest  upon  the  assurance  uttered  by  our 
ever  present  Saviour:  "  He  that  followelh  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life," 


Prayer  is  an  individual  duty:  thus  to  draw 
nigh  unto  God  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
which  a  Christian  enjoys.  Avail  yourself  of 
it  in  filial  trust  and  reverent  fear.  Pour  out 
your  souls  in  secret  humble  supplication,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  Father  of 
mercies.  Confess  your  sins  unto  him,  remem- 
bering that  if  we  do  so,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins. 

Be  encouraged  to  look  towards  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  a  day  more 
especially  set  apart  for  spiritual  improvement, 
communion  with  the  Father  and  with  the 
Son.  Let  your  arrangements  be  such  as  that 
the  day  may  be  passed  to  the  greatest  profit. 
Let  other  hours  than  those  occupied  in  public 
worship  be  employed  so  as  to  prove  seasons  of 
real  edification,  and  be  very  careful  that  nothing 
is  done  which  is  a  bad  example  to  others.  Be 
diligent  in  attending  all  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, both  on  first  and  week  days.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  certain  time  fixed,  when 
we  may  meet  with  our  friends,  and  draw  nigh 
unto  God  ;  and  also  to  know  that  we  can  wor- 
ship him  acceptably,  unaided  by  any  outward 
ministry;  and  that  he  will  fulfil  his  gracious 
promise;  "  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 

Avoid  light,  frivolous  reading,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous occupation  of  lime;  it  renders  irksome 
serious  and  sober  reflection  on  the  things 
of  eternity.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  invite 
you  to  read  that  which  is  calculated  to  profit 
and  to  instruct.  Whilst  cultivating  the  talents 
and  employing  the  time,  entrusted  to  you  in 
earlier  life  for  the  acquisition  of  solid  and  use- 
ful knowledge,  may  you  pursue  every  study 
with  a  constant' reference  to  the  gracious  Giver 
of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are ;  then 
will  you  be  protected  from  the  pride  of  intel 
lectual  attainments.  Actuated  by  higher  mo 
tives  than  those  which  the  laws  of  honoui 
amongst  men  establish,  seek  the  honour  which 
cometh  from  God  only,  who  himself  hath  d 
clared,  "  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour; 
but  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  es 
teemed." 

It  is  a  delightful  occupation  of  time  lo  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  works  of  a  kind 
and  gracious  Providence,  as  displayed  in  thi 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king 
doms;  and  as  far  as  our  faculties  will  enabli 
us  to  do  so,  to  study  those  laws  by  which,  ii 
his  infinite  wisdom,  our  all-wise  Creator  has 
regulated  and  preserves  the  universe — the 
workmanship  of  his  holy  hands.  Reflections 
of  this  sort  often  fill  the  mind  with  gratitude  to 
the  Author  of  our  numberless  blessings.  The 
psalmists  and  the  prophets  of  ancient  times 
were  much  accustomed  to  these  contempla- 
tions, as  their  frequent  and  beautiful  allusions 
to  natural  objects  abundantly  show.  Our 
Lord  himself  instructively  directed  his  disci- 
ples to  the  ever  watchful  providence  of  God, 
in  his  memorable  discourse  upon  the  mount: 
"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns, 
yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  they 
toil  not  neither  do  they  spin :  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 


I  would  encourage  you  to  examine,  in  a 
humble,  teachable  spirit,  into  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion.  May  you  prefer  that 
course  of  serious  reading  which  leads  to  in- 
ward, experimental  piety,  which  promo'es  vital, 
unostentatious  religion,  and  strengthens  the  de- 
sire to  be  approved  by  Him  who  seeth  and 
knoweth  the  heart,  rather  than  of  men  who 
often  form  mistaken  judgments  of  others.  But 
be  intreated,  in  love,  to  be  very  careful  that 
neither  by  reading  nor  by  association  with 
others,  the  mind  is  injured  by  opinions  which 
weaken  a  firm  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Be  not  perplexed  or  distressed,  if  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  if  in  the 
state  of  the  church  of  Christ,  even  if  in  Holy 
Scripture,  you  meet  with  some  things  which 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  reason 
of  man.  Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father  is 
altogether  perfect  and  infinitely  wise;  but  the 
faculties  and  perceptions  which  he  has  granted 
to  us  are  very  limited:  here  we  see  but  in  part, 
and  know  but  in  part.  We  are  constantly 
called  to  the  exercise  of  faith:  it  becomes  us, 
as  reasonable  and  dependent  beings,  to  trust 
in  God;  and  if  we  do  thus  trust,  he  will  stay 
our  minds  on  him,  give  us  to  confide  in  him, 
and  to  rejoice  both  in  his  goodness  and  in  his 
power. 

And  as  it  is  my  warm  and  sincere  desire, 
that  from  the  approbation  of  your  judgments, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  you 
may  become  useful  members  of  our  Society, 
let  me,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  invite  you 
to  make  yourselves  well  acquainted  with  its 
views  of  doctrine  and  practice,  with  its  early 
history,  and  with  the  narratives  of  the  devoted- 
ness  to  Christ,  and  of  the  sufferings  for  bis 
name-sake  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
in  religious  profession.  Many  of  these  have 
exhibited,  both  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
deaths,  the  practical  efficacy  of  their  faith. 
Bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  their 
moral  virtues  and  enlarged  philanthropy  they 
commended  their  profession  to  those  amongst 
whom  they  dwelt.  Allow  me  to  recommend 
to  your  careful  and  attentive  perusal,  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  and  Advices  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, extracted  from  the  minutes  and  epistles 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  recently  published 
under  its  sanction.  In  my  apprehension  this 
publication  exhibits  much  that  is  excellent, 
and  of  practical  application  by  us  all.  Our 
Christian  discipline  bears  ample  evidence  of  a 
Divine  superintending  care  which  has  been 
extended  to  us.  May  you  increasingly  value 
its  salutary  provisions  and  observe  all  its  regu- 
lations; and  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power,  cheer- 
fully attend  the  meetings  established  for  its 
maintenance.  The  intercourse  which  our 
meetings  for  discipline  have  occasioned,  and 
the  brotherly  kindness  and  fellowship  which 
have  ensued,  have  been  very  helpful  to  us; 
they  have,  in  many  cases,  contributed  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  and  produced  a  beneficial  in- 
terest and  sympathy  one  with  another.  I  see 
much  in  the  economy  and  institutions  of  our 
little  Society,  which  appear  to  me  lo  be  the 
genuine  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
have  been  a  blessing  to  us.  I  value  them,  and 
desire  that  you,  my  dear  friends,  may  value 
them  also.     Cherish  a  feeling  of  love  to  your 
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fellow-members  in  religious  profession — to  the 
Society — to  its  Chrislian  principles.  This,  I 
believe,  may  be  safely  recommended  without 
asking  any  one  to  form  his  religious  views 
merely  upon  trust;  but  in  examining  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  the  grounds  of  our 
testimonies,  may  it  be  done  with  a  deferential 
respect  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
practically  proved  their  excellence,  and  with 
a  willingness  to  adopt  them  as  your  own, 
humbly  asking  counsel  from  on  high  in  the 
engagement. 

The  following  scripture  precepts  so  forcibly 
and  comprehensively  set  forth  the  duties  which 
they  inculcate,  that  in  this  brief  address  I 
would  simply  insert  them,  and  affectionately 
recommend  them  to  your  constant  observance. 
"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  : 
for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mo- 
ther; which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise."  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old 
man,  and  fear  thy  God."  "  We  beseech  you 
to  know  them  who  labour  among  you,  and 
are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you ; 
and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for 
their  work's  sake." 

Love  and  kindness,  charity  and  forbearance, 
are  virtues  essential  to  a  Christian.  How 
often  are  they  exhibited  and  enforced  in  the 
Bible !  They  sweeten  the  toils  and  trials  of 
life ;  they  are  the  very  element  in  which  the 
servant  of  Christ  delights  to  dwell.  May  you 
be  qualified  to  say  so  from  your  own  experi- 
ence. In  judging  of  the  actions  of  others,  be 
candid,  and  put  a  kind  and  favourable  con- 
struction upon  them.  Dwell  upon  their  good 
qualities,  be  not  blind  to  their  faults;  but  do 
not  make  them  a  topic  of  common  conversa- 
tion. You  may  have  seen  failings,  and  even 
sins,  which  may  have  grieved  you,  and  shaken 
your  faith:  but  let  not  such  things  greatly 
move  you.  If  others  have  fallen,  you  may  fall 
also:  let  their  harms  be  your  warning;  let  these 
lessons  teach  compassion,  and  lead  to  greater 
watchfulness  and  humility.  But  let  them  not 
be  any  plea  for  you  to  deviate  from  the  straight 
forward  path  of  rectitude,  which  you  have 
seen  and  known  it  to  be  your  duty  to  pursue; 
if  you  do,  great  will  be  your  loss. 

In  our  daily  walk  in  life,  we  have  to  act  as 
the  followers  of  Christ,  or  as  the  children  of 
this  world.  Hesitate  not,  I  affectionately  be 
seech  you,  to  pursue  the  former  course.  Be 
decided  characters  in  the  most  important  con 
cerns  of  life.  Strive  to  walk  according  to 
this  plain  comprehensive  charge  of  the  Apostl 
John:  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him 
for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not 
of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  Seek 
however,  that  this  may  be  exhibited  more  by 
the  power  of  him  that  worketh  in  us  to  wil 
and  to  do  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure 
than  by  a  hasty  zeal  for  his  honour,  or  by  a 
mere  orthodoxy  of  profession  before  men. 
Lukewarraness  in  religion,  unsound  views  of 
Christian  truth,  must  grieve  the  true  believer 
in  Christ;  but  if  called  upon  to  avow  his  belief, 
he  should  always  endeavour,  in  meekness  to 


instruct  those  who  oppose  themselves,  and  to 
let  his  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
seeing  his  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

Let  your  whole  conversation,  therefore,  (by 
which  we  may  understand  our  daily  intercourse 
among  men,)  be  as  becometh  the  gospel. 
The  true  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  leads  from 
the  love  of  the  world,  of  its  false  policy  and 
maxims.  If  the  affections  be  set  on  things 
above,  what  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  in- 
dulging in  the  vain  and  fluctuating  fashions  of 
men  ?  Intimate  association  with  those  who 
are  not  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cannot 
be  a  safe  course.  Amusements  which  leave 
a  sting  behind  them — which  lead  the  mind 
from  the  pure  fear  of  God,  and  disqualify  it 
from  serving  him  with  acceptance,  cannot  be 
lawfully  followed  by  the  true  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Guard  against  covetousness  in  any  shape; 
be  liberal  to  the  poor  according  to  the  means 
placed  within  your  reach.  Be  thoroughly 
honest  and  open-hearted ;  keep  to  truth  and 
sincerity  on  all  occasions;  watch  and  pray,  and 
that  continually,  that  you  may  be  strengthened 
to  shun  every  avenue  to  immorality,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  Be  careful,  when  engaged  in 
any  way  in  the  concerns  of  trade,  that  whilst 
diligent  in  business,  you  are  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.  Let  your  moderation  ap- 
pear unto  all  men;  let  all  your  proceedings  be 
marked  by  strict  Christian  integrity-  Endea- 
vour to  feel  and  to  act  as  pilgrims  seeking  for 
a  better  country,  that  is  a  heavenly  one. 

Christianity  is  an  active  and  a  social  princi- 
ple. A  true  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  of  our  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
multiplied  mercies  and  blessings  conferred 
upon  us  through  him,  leads  us  to  a  willingness 
to  benefit  others,  to  help  and  to  comfort  them; 
to  promote  their  happiness  in  time,  to  feel  and 
to  manifest  a  strong  interest  for  their  happiness 
in  eternity.  In  the  performance  of  these  du- 
ties, it  is  well  to  have  a  continued  reference  to 
the  second  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Many  will  be  the 
occasions  on  which  you  may  keep  this  injunc- 
tion; may  you  rightly  improve  them,  and  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  which  results  from  doing 
good  to  others.  It  is  right,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remember,  that  the  servant  of  Christ,  how- 
ever he  may  be  employed,  will  act  in  love  and 
in  patience,  committing  his  feeble  services  to 
the  blessing  of  his  Lord,  with  a  full  persuasion, 
that  except  this  blessing  be  conferred,  all  his 
efforts  are  to  no  purpose.  He  well  knows 
that  it  is  his  duty,  whilst  he  may  humbly  take 
comfort  in  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  to  remember 
that  the  Lord  confers  the  blessing  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure ;  and  that  it  is  not  for 
us  to  be  impatient  for  the  fruit  of  our  efforts,  or 
to  murmur  if  this  evidence  be  not  afforded. 

Small  as  our  numbers  *re,  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  the  community  among  whom  we 
live,  I  believe,  that  if  we  are  faithful  to  God, 
we  have  an  important  part  to  act  as  a  distinct 
religious  Society.  It  is  therefore  my  fervent 
desire,  that,  accepting  the  whole  truth  of  the 
gospel,  and  walking  in  accordance  therewith, 
I  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  evangelists  and  apos- 
I  ties — that,  living  in  love  and  charity  towards 


all  men,  we  may  all,  younger  and  older,  unitedly 
labour  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

Trials  and  disappointments  are  the  portion 
of  all.  The  loss  of  near  relatives  and  friends, 
ill  health,  perplexities  in  life,  have  proved  to 
some  of  you,  my  younger  brethren  and  sisters, 
that  this  is  not  the  place  of  our  rest.  Others 
may  have  met  with  fewer  adverse  circum- 
stances, but  whatever  be  our  situation  godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things ;  and  the 
surest  protection  to  those  who  are  setting  out 
in  life  is,  to  have  a  humble  yet  firm  trust  in 
God,  and  a  living"  practical  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  gospel.  I  woul  1,  in  conclusion, 
make  the  full  acknowledgment,  that  thus  de- 
scribing things  which  I  approve  as  excellent, 
has  led  me  to  feel  my  own  deficiency  :  much 
that  I  have  written  cannot  but  be  instructive 
to  myself  if  rightly  applied.  I  offer  these 
things  in  great  love. 

May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  keep  our  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

I  am  your  sincere  friend  and  brother. 

JoSIAH  FoKSTEK. 

Tottenham,  \2th  of  5th  mo.  1334. 


THE   EPISTLE 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London,  by 

adjournments,  from  the  21st  of  the  fifth 
-    month,  to  the  2>0th  of  the  same  inclusive, 

1834. 
To  tho  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — We  have  renewed  cause  to 
acknowledge  the  loving-kindness  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  Lord,  who,  in  his  unfailing 
mercy,  hath  again  permitted  us  to  meet,  and 
to  proceed  in  our  various  deliberations  in 
brotherly  kindness  and  condescension.  He 
has  granted  us  during  the  time  of  our  being 
together,  fresh  proofs  of  his  love:  and  we  de- 
sire reverently  to  adopt  the  language — Blessed 
be  God,  who  hath  not  turned  away  our  pray- 
ers, nor  his  mercy  from  us. 

Great  indeed  is  the  love  of  God.  How 
wonderfully  was  it  manifested  both  in  the 
creation  of  man  after  his  image,  and  in  giving 
his  Son  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  sad  ef- 
fects of  the  fall.  How  has  he  displayed  his 
love,  in  the  providential  care  of  the  workman- 
ship of  bis  hands,  and  in  the  many  blessings 
conferred  upon  the  church  of  Christ !  He  has 
manifested  his  goodness  in  numberless  ways 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  Peace  has 
for  many  years  prevailed  in  this  land,  and  also 
in  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Our  feel- 
ings are  not  harrowed  up,  as  in  years  past, 
with  narratives  of  the  horrors  of  wars  in  which 
this  country  was  involved;  but  let  us  not 
hence  be  forgetful  of  the  calamities  insepara- 
ble from  this  dreadful  scourge.  We  should 
strive,  in  single  dependence  upon  divine  pro- 
tection, each  to  illustrate  his  views  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  by  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, by  living  in  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  diffusing  its  benign  influence, 
as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  so,  upon  all 
around  us.  We  are  eomforted  in  the  belief 
that  our  Christian  principles  as  regards  all 


war  are  spreading  in  the  world.  May  we, 
as  opportunities  present  themselves,  promote 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
law  of  Christ  is  to  establish  good  will  amongst 
men  ;  and  to  make  way  for  the  coming  of 
that  day  when  wars  shall  cease  unto  the  end 
of  the  earth.  And  may  we  all  so  live  as  to 
be  prepared,  should  the  trial  come  upon  us, 
to  support  this  Christian  testimony  in  meek- 
ness and  faithfulness. 

In  a  former  epistle  we  adverted  to  the 
pestilence  which  was  spreading  in  various 
parts  of  this  nation,  exciting  terror  and  alarm 
among  the  people.  And  now  that  it  has  al- 
most disappeared,  how  is  our  anxiety  allayed! 
God  has  spared  us — have  those  vows  been 
performed,  which  were  made  in  moments  of 
distress  and  fear?  Has  the  soul  been  more 
devoted,  since  those  solemn  seasons,  to  the 
service  of  our  gracious  Benefactor?  He  giveth 
us  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness.  Doth  this  lead  us  to  consider 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  poor?  We 
again  warmly  recommend  to  Friends,  as  far 
as  may  bo  in  their  power,  to  increase  the  do 
mestic  comfort  of  these,  and  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of 
such,  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
Let  this  be  done  with  a  view  also  to  improve 
their  moral  and  religious  character,  and  to 
provide  for  the  Christian  education  of  their 
children. 

A  review  of  past  and  present  mercies  ought 
to  cause  our  hearts  to  overflow  with  gratitude 
and  love.     As  the  love  of  God   prevails,  it 
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increase  of  love  and  obedience  unto  h 
To  the  simple-hearted  follower  of  Christ,  his 
yoke  is  indeed  found  to  be  easy,  and  his  bur 
den  light.  But  it  is  well  for  those  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  Christian  race, 
seriously  to  consider  whether  they  are  now 
bearing  their  daily  cross.  Let  us,  in  our 
tercourse  in  the  wotld,  prove  that  we  are 
striving  to  live  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
eaith  ;  desiring  a  heavenly  country,  and  to  be 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  the  faithful  in  Cbrist  Jesus.  An 
earnestness  of  spirit  to  walk  before  the  Lord 
in  the  path  of  self-denial,  leads  to  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  our  conduct,  in  the  light  of 
Christ.  A  due  sense  of  our  transgressions, 
and  of  our  violations  of  the  righteous  law  of 
God,  produces  deep  self-abasement.  The 
blessedness  of  having  an  interest  in  Christ  is 
then  felt;  and  we  are  led  in  faith  to  ask 
through  him  that  our  sins  may  be  forgiven 
for  his  sake.  O!  the  loveliness,  the  safety, 
and  the  peace  of  an  abiding  state  of  true  hu 
mility  before  a  just,  and  pure,  and  holy  God 
It  brings  us  to  speak  with  reverence  of  his 
great  name;  it  softens  any  hard  feelings  to- 
wards our  fellow-men  ;  and  leads  us  to  think 
of  their  failings  with  compassion  and  pity. 
As  watchfulness  and  prayer  are  maintained, 
the  strength  of  easily  besetting  sins  is  dimin- 
ished, a  humble  confidence  is  begotten  that 
victory  over  them  will  be  given,  and  that  an 
inheritance  will  be  granted  among  the  saints 
in  light. 

Instructive  memorials  have  been  read   in 
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this  meeting,  of  some  long  beloved  and  hon- 
oured amongst  us,  who,  we  reverently  believe, 
to  love  one  another:  but  how  often, I  have  received  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  en- 
even  whilst  man  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  this'tered  into  their  rest.  We  feel  from  year  to 
blessing,  does  the  enemy  of  his  happiness' year  the  loss  of  those  who  have  humbly  en- 
endeavour  to  scatter  and  divide  !  We  there-  \  deavoured  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
fore  press  it  upon  every  one  to  examine,!  to  perform  their  allotted  duties  in  their  re- 
whether  he  is  distinguished  by  this  badge  of.  spective  places  of  abode,  and  rightly  to  occupy 

discipleship.      Maintain   that  charity   which!  their  talents  in  the  church  of  Christ.  On  their lihat  you  will  be  brought  more  highly  to  va 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  :  put  the  best  con-  behalf  we  rejoice,  and  we  desire  that  those  j  those  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice 


whilst  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death,  to   look   towards   those  joys 
which  await  the  righteous.     How  animating 
are  these  examples  !  Dear  young  Friends,  we 
again  beseech  you  to  surrender  yourselves  to 
the  humbling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Our 
Lord  himself  declared,  "  No  man  can  come 
to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."     Come  thus   unto  Christ,  your 
compassionate  and  merciful  S.ivjouj;  follow 
the  drawings  of  his  love.     Except  you  are 
born  again  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Obey  the  teachings  of  the  grace  of 
God,  denying   all    ungodliness    and    worldly 
lusts.   Walk  in  the  narrow  way,  for  it  leadeth 
unto  life.    Patiently  endure  the  heart-cleans- 
ing operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.     Bear 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame.    Submit  your 
wills  to  the  government  of  Christ.     Let  pri- 
vate retirement  be  your  daily  engagement ; 
this  practice  has  been  blessed  to  many.  Com- 
mune with  your  own  hearts,  and  be  still   be- 
fore the  Lord.      Read   and    meditate   often 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  private;  humbly 
desiring  that  their  blessed  precepts  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  may  be  applied  to  your   re- 
spective wants,  to  your  growth  in  grace — that 
you  may  know  an  advancement  in  the  spi- 
ritual life,  in  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God — that  you  may  be  brought  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son. 
We  tenderly  and  earnestly  invite  you  to  wait 
in  silence  before  the  Lord,  and  to  pray  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  manifest  to  you  his  will. 
As  you  bow  to  small  manifestations  of  duty, 
you  will  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  ; 
and  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  make  you 
instruments  of  usefulness  in  his  hand,  seek 
not  your  own  glory,  but  his  glory  ;  war  not  in 
your  own  strength,  but  in  that  strength  which 
he  confers  on  those  who  trust  only  in    him. 
As  this  simple  dependence  upon  Christ  as 
your  Shepherd  and  Leader  increases,  we  trust 


struction  upon  the  conduct  and  opinions  one 
of  another  which  circumstances  will  warrant. 
Take  heed,  dear  Friends,  with  all  diligence, 
both  in  small  meetings  and  in  large  ones,  that 
the  enemy  produce  no  dissensions  among 
you;  that  nothing  like  a  party  spirit  be  ever 
suffered  to  prevail.  Let  each  be  tender  of 
the  reputation  of  his  brother;  let  every  one 
be  earnest  to  possess  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  Watch  over  one  another 
for  good  but  not  for  evil ;  and  whilst  not 
blind  to  the  faults  or  false  views  of  others, 
be  especially  careful  not  to  make  them  a  to- 
pic of  common  conversation.  And  even  in 
cases  in  which  occasion  may  require  that  the 
failings  of  others  should  be  disclosed,  be  well 
satisfied,  before  they  ate  made  the  subject  of 
confidential  communication,  either  verbally 
or  by  letter,  that  your  own  motives  are  suffi- 
ciently pure.  How  beautifully  are  the  origin, 
the  motive,  and  the  effect  of  love  set  forth  by 
the  Apostle  John,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
first  epistle.  Meditate  again  and  again  upon 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  heavenly 
virtue,  as  there  described. 

Dear   Friends,    the    remembrance   of  the 
Lord's  mercies  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  an 


who  have  been  long  united  with  them  in  the 
promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness,  may  be 
enabled  to  rejoice  also.  We  turn  to  our  dear 
elder  brethren  and  sisters,  often  cast  down 
and  tried  with  the  infirmities  and  pains  of  de 
clining  years ;  and  desire  that  the  Lord  may  be 
pleased  to  apply  to  their  drooping  spirits  h 
I  ancient  promise  through  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet;  "The  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
the  hills  be  removed  ;  but  my  kindness  shall 
not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  cove- 
nant of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord 
that  hath  mercy  on  thee." 

In  connection  with  these  reflections  we 
think  with  great  solicitude  of  those  in  early 
years,  and  of  others  entering  upon  the  more 
responsible  duties  of  life.  We  have  been  in- 
structed in  observing  that  many  of  our  de- 
parted Friends  yielded  to  the  visitations  of 
the  love  of  God  in  the  morning  of  their  day, 
and  that  they  endured  many  humiliations  con- 
sequent upon  their  submission  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  proved  in  the  midst 
of  many  trials  the  sufficiency  of  this  Divine 
Teacher;  and  in  the  solemn  prospect  of 
eternity,  faith  in  the  mediation  and  in  the 
propitiatory  offering  of  Christ  enabled  them, 


which  distinguish  us  as  a  religious  society 
from  our  fellow  Christians: — views  which 
were  dear  to  our  predecessors  in  the  truth, 
and  are  still  dear  to  us.  And  as  you  are  ex- 
ercised before  the  Lord,  that  you  may  be 
guided  by  his  counsel,  that  he  may  direct 
your  paths,  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
is  by  one  offering  that  God  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified,  you  will  be  per- 
mitted in  living  faith  to  come  to  that  fountain 
which  he  hath  opened  to  the  house  of  David 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin 
and  for  uncleanness. 

We  feel  for  those  in  the  responsible  station 
of  parents,  who  have  to  provide  for  their  sons. 
Dear  Fiiends,  seek  first  for  them  and  for  your- 
selves the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness. Be  diligent  and  patient  in  your  en- 
deavours to  place  them  where  they  may  be 
shielded  from  many  of  the  temptations  to 
which  youth  are  exposed.  Our  sympathy  is 
awakened  for  our  young  men  who  are  sent 
out  as  commercial  travellers.  This  occupa- 
tion renders  it  highly  important  to  maintain, 
through  holy  aid,  a  firm  and  Christian  course 
of  conduct.  The  employment  leads  to  the 
frequenting  of  inns.  The  company  there  met 
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with  is  often  inimical  to  a  growth  in  grace, 
and  exposes  to  intemperance  and  other  vices. 
When  young  men  are  thus  from  home,  we 
affectionately  exhort  them  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  Friends,  and  gratefully  to  avail  them- 
selves of  those  kind  and  hospitable  attentions 
which  are  offered  to  them.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  their  arrangements  be  such,  as 
that  they  can  spend  the  first  day  of  the  week 
where  out  riietings  for  worship  are  held; 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  attend  also  a 
week-day  meeting. 

Excess  in  drinking  is  a  sin  highly  offensive 
in  the  Divine  sight,  productive  of  misery,  often 
the  forerunner  of  ruin,  and  endangering  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  soul.  When  at  inns, 
or  in  the  social  circle,  and  indeed  under  any 
circumstance,  we  affectionately  entreat  every 
one  of  our  members  wholly  to  discountenance 
so  baneful  a  practice.  It  is  our  duty  to  uphold 
the  high  standard  of  Christian  principle,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  pure  morality  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  obey  the  comprehensive  in- 
junction of  the  apostle,  '■  Whether,  therefore, 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God." 

Our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  those  of 
the  several  yearly  meetings  of  North  America, 
have  been  again  brought  near  to  us  in  Chris 
tian  fellowship  by  the  usual  epistolary  inter- 
course which  passes  between  us. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  our  affirmation  has  been  rendered 
valid  in  all  cases  in  which  an  oath  was  before 
required.  This  measure  of  the  government 
was  brought  forward  and  adopted  without  any 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  Friends.  It  has  led 
us  to  look  back  to  the  rise  of  our  Society, 
when  many  of  our  pious  predecessors  were 
subjected  to  long  and  grievous  sufferings  on 
account  of  their  steadfast  attachment  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  refusing  to  violate  his  express 
command,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  A  faithful 
maintenance  of  this  Christian  testimony,  in 
reliance  on  our  Holy  Redeemer,  has  been 
uniformly  upheld  by  Friends  as  a  body  ;  and 
we  are  instructed  in  observing  how  way  has 
been  made  for  the  full  recognition  of  our 
civil  rights  in  this  matter.  Reflecting  upon 
the  duties  which  are  to  be  performed  by  those 
who  are  called  to  make  an  affirmation  in 
courts  of  justice,  we  desire  that  the  solemn 
nature  of  their  engagement  may  be  duly  con- 
sidered, and  manifested  in  their  deportment. 
We  are  concerned,  that  on  all  such  occasions, 
our  members  may  be  encouraged  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  a  tender  and  enlightened  con- 
science ;  and  to  ask  wisdom  of  Him  who  giv- 
eth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  How  dif- 
ferent is  our  condition  from  that  of  our 
early  Friends!  they  were  treated  with  insult 
and  contempt,  and  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  and  caprice  of  unfeeling  men.  It  is  our 
place  to  be  closely  on  our  guard,  that  the 
courtesy  and  respect  which  we  now  meet  with 
in  society,  do  not  insensibly  cause  us  to  de- 
part from  strict  integrity  and  consistency  of 
conduct;  and  to  take  heed  that  the  caresses 
of  the  world  in  nowise  lead  us  from  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  law  of  God.  By  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act  our  members  will  be  placed  in 
new,  and  it  may  be,  in  trying  circumstances 


this  is  a  loud  call  upon  us  to  act  faithfully, 
and  with  great  watchfulness  and  humility. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies,  which  was  before  parliament 
when  we  last  met,  has  passed  into  a  law;  and 
on  the  first  of  the  eighth  month  next,  slavery 
is  to  cease  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
Some  provisions  are  attached  to  this  act,  the 
insertion   of  which  we  regret.     We,  at  the 
same  time,  think  it  right  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  God,  in  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  this  act  of 
national  justice  and  mercy.     Here  again  we 
look  back  to  the  faithful,  persevering  labours 
of  our  dear  Friends  of  former  days,  when 
mply  following  those  principles  of  justice 
and    equity  which   the   gospel   enjoins,  they 
bore  their  testimony  to  the  unrighteousness 
of  man  holding  his  fellow  man  in  bondage 
To  the  spread  of  this  view  of  the  subject  we 
attribute,  under  Divine   Providence,  the  re 
moval  of  this  system  of  iniquity.     It  may 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  hastened  in   the 
Lord's  time — such  were  the  singular  provi 
dences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  feel 
ing,  and  upon  the  legislature,  that  none  could 
point  to  the  result  as  arising  from  their  indi- 
vidual efforts,  and  the  lesson  was  renewedly 
on  the  Christian  mind,  that  the  Lord 
ruleth  amongst  the   children  of  men.     We 
commend  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  these  our  long-injured  fellow-subjects  to 
the  continued  interest  of  our  members  ;  and 
consider,  that  until  the  restrictions  now 
imposed  upon  them,  in  the  possession  of  their 
freedom,  are   wholly  removed,   they  should, 
more   especially,   obtain   the    notice  of  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  justice.     We   have 
rejoiced  in  the  just  views  which  are  recog- 
nised in  these  two  measures.     A  due  respect 
for  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  full  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  are  consistent  with 
true  Christian  principles,  the  only  basis  for 
sound  legislation.  May  it  please  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, so  to  influence  the   hearts  of  our 
rulers,  that  these  principles  shall  be  more  and 
more  apparent  in  all  their  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Slavery  has  long  been  a  subject  of  corre 
spondence,  and  of  common  interest,  between 
us  and  our  brethren  in  North  America.  Our 
sympathy  is  afresh  excited  for  them,  on  re- 
flecting upon  their  situation,  more  especially 
in  the  slave  states;  and  also,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  and  the  free  people  of  co 
lour.  On  considering  the  privations  of  this 
last-mentioned  class,  that  even  in  those  states 
of  North  America  where  slavery  does  not  ex- 
ist, there  are  very  few  of  them  who  partici- 
pate in  the  common  rights  of  citizens,  we 
should  rejoice  to  hear  that  these  unrighteous 
distinctions  were  wholly  done  away;  and  we 
earnestly  desire  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased, 
in  his  great  mercy,  to  open  a  way  for  the 
peaceable  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  And  may  our  dear  friends  in  that 
country  be  enabled,  in  the  light  of  Christ,  to 
see  the  part  which  they  have  to  take  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  sound  Christian  measures,  for 
the  removal  of  this  load  of  guilt  from  their 
land. 


Accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  our  friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  support  of  our 
Christian  testimony  against  tithes,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  demands,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds,  have  been  now  received  and  read. 
We  continue  to  desire  that  this  testimony 
may  be  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  in  consistenty  with  our  high  profession. 
We  entreat  Friends  to  be  careful,  that  no  po- 
litical considerations  disqualify  them  from 
rightly  supporting  this  testimony,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  upheld,  that  it  never  . 
wa3  upheld  by  us,  on  any  other  than  Christian 
grounds.  In  consequence  of  the  proposed 
changes  now  before  parliament,  in  regard  to 
the  law  respecting  tithes,  and  some  other  ec- 
clesiastical demands,  we  have  thought  it  right 
again  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  entire 
removal  of  these  and  all  similar  imposts. 
Whether  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  our  be- 
ing  relieved  from  them,  or  whether  an  ad- 
herence to  our  views  of  primitive  Christianity 
is  to  be  put  to  the  test  for  a  longer  period, 
may  we  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and 
not  shrink  from  suffering  should  greater  dif- 
ficulties ensue.  Our  religious  Society  has 
always  maintained  a  stedfast  attachment  to 
the  government  of  our  country;  and  enjoined 
and  practised  a  cheerful  submission  to  its 
Jaws  when  conscience  was  not  violated.  We 
caution  Friends  every  where  to  cherish  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  spirit ;  and,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  popular  excitement,  to  act  as  be- 
cometh  meek, humble, self-deny ingChristians. 
In  concluson,  we  reverently  offer  our  aspi- 
rations to  the  Most  High,  that  it  may  please 
him  to  continue  his  mercies  to  us;  to  preserve 
us  in  fear  before  him,  and  to  give  us  grace, 
yet  more  and  more  to  love  one  another  with 
a  pure  heart  fervently. — Signed,  in  and  on  be- 
half of  the  meeting,  by  Samuel  Ttjke, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

Advantage  of  Activity. — As  animal  power  is  ex- 
hausted exactly  in  proportion  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  acting,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be  a  great 
saving  of  it  by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a 
little  more  exertion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two 
men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the  same  stair,  one  of 
whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the 
other  takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  little 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  fatigue  which  it  costs 
the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  time  during  which  the  muscles  are  acting. 
The  quick  mover  may  have  exerted  perhaps  one 
twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  instance  to  give  his 
body  the  greater  velocity,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued, but  the  slow  supported  his  load  four  times  as 
long. — Arnolt. 

Thrushes. — A  correspondent  mentions  that  thrushes 
get  at  the  snails  on  which  they  feed  by  taking  them 
into  their  beak,  and  hammering  the  shells  against  a 
stone  until  they  are  broken.  He  slates  that  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  brought  up  a  thrush  from  the  nest,  and 
kept  it  many  years.  It  was  so  tame  as  to  be  allowed 
to  fly  about  the  room,  when,  though  it  had  never 
seen  any  other  thrush,  its  chief  amusement  was  to 
take  a  silver  thimble  in  its  beak,  and  endeavour,  with 
great  earnestness  and  perseverance,  to  break  it,  as 
the  wild  bird  breaks  the  shells  of  snails,  by  hammer- 
ing it  violently  against  any  hard  substance. 
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EUROPEAN    SKETCHES. 

(Continued  from  p.  3460 

Oct.  3.  Left  Florence  for  Rome.  The 
ride  was  through  an  agreeable  country,  but 
presenting  nothing  very  different  from  the 
charming  scenery  which  we  had  before  seen 
There  was  every  where  the  same  air  of  smiling 
fertility.  Perhaps  to  this  may  be  added  that 
the  peasantry  appeared  to  be  a  finer  race,  and 
the  towns  in  better  order  than  those  usually 
seen  in  Italy.  The  country  was  more  undu- 
lating than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines. 
Our  journey  was  not  a  long  one,  being  but 
little  more  than  thirty  miles. 

Oct.  4.  The  ride  was  through  a  country, 
which,  though  now  reduced  to  cultivation, 
bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  formerly 
in  a  marshy  state.  This  is  the  country  of 
which  Livy  speaks,  as  being  "  a  marsh  through 
which  Hannibal  marched  his  army." 

Oct.  6.  We  left  Foligniano  where  we  slept, 
at  a  very  early  hour,  on  the  way  for  Spoleto. 
The  moon  had  not  set,  and  the  stars  shone 
with  a  twinkling  brightness  over  the  wide 
firmament,  shedding  soft  light  upon  the  ex- 
cellent road,  the  vineyards  and  hills,  and  giv- 
ing a  pleasing  and  chaste  character  to  the 
Ecene.  It  was  not  more  than  four  o'clock, 
yet  already  the  peasants  with  their  patient 
little  mules  shuffling  along  between  two  large 
panniers,  filled  the  approach  to  the  town.  As 
soon  as  the  morning  light  beamed  upon  us, 
they  gave  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  scene, 
dressed  in  their  rich  colours,  not  unlike  some 
of  the  displays  of  Swiss  costume.  As  the  hills 
around  us  lighted  up,  for  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  undulating  country,  it 
was  pleasing  to  see  the  mists  reposing  like 
unbroken  water  in  the  deep  valleys.  Indeed 
we  even  admired  in  one  place  the  beautiful 
reflection,  to  the  top  of  what  we  conceived  to 
be  water;  as  when  we  came  near,  the  deception 
ceasing,  we  discovered  that  what  we  imagined 
to  be  the  reflection  of  trees  and  houses,  were 
in  truth  real  scenes,  bathed  in  this  delicate 
and  mirror-like  mist.  In  the  midst  of  these 
pleasant  hills,  now  smiling  in  some  agreeable 


valley,  now  frowning  with  their  stern  old 
walls  upon  some  steep  hill,  were  spread 
around  in  full  contrast,  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern towns  which  diversified  this  truly  Italian 
landscape.  It  was  just  as  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  were  slanting  through  the  trees, 
making  long  lines  of  bright  and  dark  shade 
in  the  rich  vineyards,  that  we  saw  the  beau- 
tiful Clytumnus,  celebrated  by  Virgil,  pouring 
its  copious  stream  with  many  a  soft  curve, 
along  banks  smiling  with  sunshine  and  ver- 
dure. While  we  were  enjoying  the  freshness 
and  loveliness  which  it  gave  to  the  scene,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  little  temple,  beneath 
which  its  limpid  current  was  gliding.  It 
was  an  ancient  temple  to  the  river  god  Cly- 
tumnus which  had  afforded  us  so  much  plea- 
sure. We  descended  from  the  voiture  to  ex- 
amine it.  Eighteen  centuries  had  not  effaced 
the  fair  impress  once  placed  on  it.  The 
marble  was  stained,  and  eaten  by  the  tooth  of 
lime,  but  its  symmetry,  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  cornice,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  its 
slender  Corinthian  columns  and  pillars,  at- 
tested to  the  pure  taste  of  the  age  and  genius 
that  designed  it.  It  was  pleasing  to  look 
upon  this  small  but  beautiful  relic,  connected 
with  the  superstitions  of  a  people,  though 
once  so  great,  now  living  only  in  memory. 

The  Falls  cf  Terni.  This  cascade,  so  cele- 

ited  in  poetry  and  the  fine  aits,  is  now  be- 
fore me  in  all  its  beauty.  Byron's  description 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  The  falls  pos- 
sess all  the  beauty  and  sublimity  which  my 
mind  had  pictured.  The  fall,  which  is  in  the 
whole  about  three  hundred  feet,  falls  first  in 
one  unbroken  sheet;  after  foaming  and  toss- 
ing up  from  the  basin  into  which  it  is  first 
precipitated,  it  descends  in  many  beautiful 
falls,  down  a  ribbed  rock,  where  collecting 
gain,  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet,  and  then 
oils  on  as  a  beautiful  river. 

Friday  was  not  remarkably  pleasant;  clouds 
darkened  the  heavens,  and  the  air  had  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling.  The  country  was  consider- 
ably more  broken  into  hills,  and  in  some  parts 
had  a  wild  character.  Ruins  were  here  and 
there  thrown  along  the  way,  and  not  rarely 
fine  old  castles,  firm  and  strong  even  in  de- 
cay, graced  the  hills.  Some  of  these  girdled 
within  their  walls,  towns  looking  wonderfully 
desolate. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  Rome,  over  a  coun- 
try desolate  and  uninhabited.  We  rode  for 
the  two  last  days,  part  of  the  time  over  the 
Flaminian,  part  over  the  Appian  way.  These, 
notwithstanding  their  great  antiquity,  appear 
n  many  places  to  have  remained  unaltered 
and  broken. 

Rome,  Oct.  10.  In  the  morning,  after  much 
difficulty,  discovered  the  house  of  our  consul, 


Mr.  Cicognani ;  but  not  without  seeing  much 
modern  splendour  and  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  on  the  way.  Of  the  former 
we  admired  the  fine  lines  of  streets  stretching 
off  in  every  direction,  the  broad  and  noble 
palaces,  and  the  elegant  fronts  which  the 
large  churches  almost  every  where  presented. 
Of  the  latter,  the  first  which  we  met  was  the 
column  of  Antonine.  From  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  Trajan,  we  supposed  it  to  be  the 
same.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square,  surrounded  by  handsome  palaces  and 
houses.  The  ground  is  plain  on  which  it  is 
elevated,  but  if  the  street  which  has  recently 
been  discovered  eighteen  feet  below  the  pa- 
lace Piombino  be  the  Flaminian  way,  it  must 
formerly  have  stood  upon  a  considerable  emi- 
nence. This  circumstance  shows  the  strange 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  the  emperors.  In  fact  every  monu- 
ment which  claims  antiquity  in  Rome,  mourn- 
fully demonstrates  the  same,  as  I  shall  have 
cause  to  mention  when  speaking  of  them. 
This  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
talents  and  worth  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His 
kindness  to  the  Christians  at  least  entitles 
him  to  our  regard. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  pass  the  Pan- 
theon also.  Surrounded  by  modern  edifices 
as  it  now  is,  one  could  not  long  mistake  it 
for  one  of  them.  Though  compassed  by  them, 
it  seems  to  stand  at  a  wide  distance  from 
them.  Ancient  remembrances  at  once  isolate 
it  far  from  all.  Its  own  massiveness,  its  well 
marked  form,  its  grave  and  venerable  air,  the 
Roman  character  once  impressed  upon  it,  all 
render  it  as  solitary  as  though  it  stood  alone. 
There  it  stands,  as  when  some  solitary,  far 
from  his  race,  dwelta  on  the  rugged  rock, 
while  his  thought  dwells  upon  the  memory 
of  things  afar  off.  What  can  be  more 
impressive  than  those  lines  of  columns,  from 
which  the  lofty  vestibule  rises  !  They  are 
sixteen  in  number,  formed  of  dark  and  ori- 
ental granite.  They  are  each  single  shafts, 
about  forty-two  feet  high,  by  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference.  They  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  the  bases  and  capitals  formed  of 
beautiful  white  marble.  Time  has  marred 
them,  it  is  true  ;  their  fine  capitals  are  shat- 
tered; here  and  there  the  rude  blow  has  struck 
a  piece  ftorn  the  shapely  column  ;  but  what  a 
firmness  and  unitv  do  they  still  preserve  ! 
And  who  can  follow  the  long  sweep  of  curve 
which  the  dark  wall  behind  makes,  without  a 
feeling  of  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  ge- 
nius that  raised  it? 

In  the  evening  we  visited  the  Forum  and 
Colosseum,  guided  by  a  ragged  and  almost 
savage  boy,  who  had  come  to  us  for  charity. 
He   seemed    to   think    his   half-paul   hardly 
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earned  by  an  hour's  walk  in  an  evening  de- 
licious as  moonlight  and  a  soft  atmosphere 
could  render  it.  Crossing  over  a  dark  hill, 
shut  up  between  the  desolate  looking  houses, 
we  came,  almost  without  notice,  up  to  the 
venerable  arch  of  Septimus  Severus.  Being 
naturally  dark,  as  the  moon  cast  the  side  to- 
wards us  into  a  sterner  shade,  it  seemed  set 
there  as  a  great  spirit,  to  guaid  the  ruins 
among  which  it  was  placed.  There  was  an 
austerity  in  its  ragged  arch  and  shattered  co- 
lumns, such  as  is  displayed  in  the  mood  of 
one  who  has  been  cast  by  fate  from  a  princely 
fortune  into  a  nroud  adversity.  Seated  as  it 
was,  among  a  heap  of  ruins,  over  which  it 
darkly  brooded,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  feel 
as  if  Marius  amidst  the  desolation  of  Carthage 
was  before  him.  We  passed  by  it  into  a  scene 
of  melancholy  stillness.  We  stood  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Forum.  The  arch  of  Severus 
was  now  bathed  in  a  soft  gray  light,  while  co- 
lumns sustaining  broken  capitals,  on  every 
side  rose  up  over  a  waste  of  ruin  with  dim 
grandeur.  Here  a  well  preserved  colonnade 
was  half  silvered  over  by  the  chaste  moon- 
light, while  its  remaining  columns  rose  with 
darker  grandeur  from  the  blending  shades 
which  fell  on  them.  Here  three  shafts,  like 
mourning  sisters,  were  clasped  together  by 
an  elegant  shattered  capital.  That  had  been 
the  proud  temple  of  Jupiter  Ton&ns.  Now  it 
seemed  by  its  attitude  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  heaven. 

Here,  rising  from  a  deep  excavation,  stood 
the  solitary  column  of  Phocus,  assimilated 
with  the  dark  age  in  which  it  was  placed 
there.  To  the  right,  the  capitol  towered  over 
the  scene  with  a  cluster  of  high  buildings, 
which,  from  the  silence  that  reigned  over 
them,  seemed  sleeping  under  the  mantle  of 
heaven.  It  was  darker  when  Brennus  stole 
in  upon  its  untimely  security ;  but  yet  I  al- 
most looked  to  see  the  iron-armed  Gauls 
stealing  along  some  of  the  dark  lines  of  shade 
and  ruin,  which  lay  around  its  base.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  three  beautiful  fluted 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  the  sole 
remains  of  the  Roman  Comitium.  To  the 
left,  under  the  shade  of  an  old  church,  we 
perceived  a  long  line  of  large  columns.  They 
belonged  to  the  temple  erected  to  Antoninus 
and  his  wife  Faustina.  We  approached  them: 
like  all  the  others,  their  bases  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  ground  on  which  w 
stood;  so  singularly  has  time  and  the  wild 
rush  of  war  thrown  the  earth  over  thern. 

How  many  circumstances  did  these  scenes 
recall  to  my  mind.  How  many  illustrious 
names  were  intimately  united  with  these 
interesting  ruins.  What  stepping-stones  do 
such  monuments  form  for  the  venturous  foot 
to  go  down  upon  into  the  visia  ofages !  How 
sublime  to  stand  among  the  shattered  links  of 
those  great  arrd  adamantine  chains,  which  for 
ages  have  bound  the  world's  history  and  des- 
tiny firmly  together!  to  press  with  our  feeble 
feet,  and  even  trample  on  the  great  staple  link 
which  held  them  in  its  iron  grasp  I  What  me- 
lancholy steals  over  the  mind,  as  here  and 
there  the  eye  catches  a  fragment  to  wonder 
and  mourn  over.  For  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
centre  of  the  world's  destinies,  has  but  these 


relics  of  its  former  greatness  ;  so  that  the  spi- 1 
rits  of  departed  kingdoms  gathering  around 
may  well  say,  "Is  this  he  that  made  the 
earth  to  tremble;  that  did  shake  kingdoms; 
that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness?  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  !  O  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning!  art  thou  also  become  weak 
s  we?     Art  thou  become  like  unto  us?" 

Along  the  Via  Sacra,  a  grove  of  trees  shuts 
n  the  Forum.  To  the  right  of  these,  along 
the  brow  of  Mount  Palatine,  are  the  massive 
ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  ;  to  the 
left  the  fractured  temple  of  Remus,  while 
above  the  dark  line  of  trees,  like  the  fallen 
angel,  rising  from  his  awful  ruin,  with  a  ter- 
rible majesty,  emerges  the  immense  pile  of 
the  Colosseum.  I  have  stood,  in  the  days 
when  my  fancy  was  strong,  before  reason  had 
explored  the  regions  which  lie  between  the 
province  of  plain  reality  and  unknown  mys- 
teries, among  the  shades  of  groves  and  deso- 
late places,  where  tradition  working  with 
some  fatal  deed  committed  there,  had  given 
being  to  the  plaint  of  the  trees,  making  the 
spot  fearful  to  dwell  in.  In  walking  through 
some  such  spots  I  remember  well  the  strange 
suspension  of  breath  which  1  have  expe- 
rienced ;  and  also  a  kind  of  outgoing  of  my 
own  spirit  as  if  to  commune  with  the  un- 
earthly existence  fearfully  close  to  me.  If 
you  have  been  touched  with  that  unseen,  un- 
felt,  yet  thrilling  finger  which  reaches  to  the 
inner  nature,  you  will  know  my  sensations, 
as,  above  the  grove,  I  caught  the  grave  ex- 
pression of  this  great  pile,  instinct  with  life. 
We  had  now  crossed  the  grove;  to  the  left 
stood  the  bending  and  broken  dome  of  Venus; 
to  the  right,  the  aich  of  Titus;  in  front,  the 
mighty  Colosseum. 

After  having  examined  for  some  lime  the 
exterior,  we  approached  the  sentinel  to  de- 
mand permission  to  enter.  This,  like  all 
other  forbidden  things,  was  readily  granted, 
in  hopes  of  a  trifling  "  bona  gratia."  Con- 
ducting us  to  the  other  side  of  the  building 
he  called  a  capuchin  priest,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  accompany  strangers  among  the 
arches  and  galleries  of  the  place. 

Having  lighted  a  lamp  to  conduct  us  over 
some  of  the  galleries  and  parts  that  lay  in  the 
shade,  we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
to  the  first  gallery.  The  moon  was  falling  upon 
the  part  where  we  were,  while  the  other  part 
was  cast  into  a  dark  shadow.  The  broad  area 
beneath  us  was  of  an  oblong  shape.  Around 
it  rose  up  the  piles  of  galleries,  or  where 
they  had  fallen  away,  the  broad  arches  which 
had  sustained  them;  the  light  streaming  into 
the  deep  caverns  thus  laid  bare,  seemed  pour- 
ing into  the  vaults  of  a  grave  yard,  which  had 
been  fearfully  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Above 
them  a  massive  wall  went  round,  from  which 
the  galleries  that  it  had  supported  had  long 
since  fallen.  In  the  centre  of  the  building, 
where  many  a  struggling  gladiator  had 
breathed  away  his  life,  perhaps  where  the 
aged  martyr  had  been  torn  by  the  ruthless 
beast,  a  slender  cross  now  pointed  to  the 
heavens.  No  matter  how  it  may  be  and  has 
been  abused,  that  symbol  of  principles  so  at 
war  with  those  upon  which  this  place  was 
erected,  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  who 


thronged  it,  could  not  but  draw  the  mind  into 
some  strange  reflections,  and  thoughts  like 
spirits  of  many  ages  came  clustering  to  the 
mind. 

After  having  walked  round  it,  climbing  up 
to  the  highest  part  of  which  its  present  state 
of  preservation  admitted,  we  saw  a  new  exhi- 
bition prepared  for  us.  I  remarked  that  our 
guide  was  a  capuchin.  Like  many  of  his  sect, 
his  face  was  worn  wan  by  vigils,  while  his 
dark  brown  garments  and  pointed  cowl,  his 
waist  bound  by  a  knotted  rope,  and  his  feet 
bare  to  the  pavement,  gave  him  at  all  times 
an  interesting  appearance.  But  now  he  broke 
upon  us  with  a  more  fearful  appearance.  A 
dark  red  glare  shot  along  the  pavement.  We 
turned  round,  when  we  saw  the  capuchin  is- 
suing from  beneath  a  projecting  arch  with  a 
flambeau  blazing  redly  in  his  hand.  The  ef- 
fect was  magnificent.  Its  glare  rose  brightly 
up  the  broken  arches  around  him;  it  spread 
wildly  over  the  arch  beneath  which  he  stood, 
and  as  it  shone  on  his  pale,  fixed  features, 
and  the  withered  finger  with  which  he 
beckoned  to  us,  he  seemed  like  a  fearful 
visitant  from  the  realms  of  the  dead. 


MONKEYS    AT    GIBRALTAR. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

When  I  was  at  Gibraltar,  the  most  amusing 
creatures  in  the  garrison  were  the  wild  mon- 
keys that  ran  about  in  great  numbers  on  the 
face  of  that  remarkable  rock.  As  they  were 
constantly  seen,  they  were  frequently  the  sub- 
jects of  conversation.  People  used  to  wonder 
where  they  came  from,  as  they  are  not  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Spain,  nor 
indeed,  in  their  wild  state,  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  was  equally  matter  of  surprise 
how  they  lived  on  a  bare  rock  that  produced 
nothing  but  scorpions,  lizards,  a  few  black 
snakes,  and,  here  and  there,  some  dried  up 
and  diminutive  shrubs  that  looked  as  sapless 
as  the  rock  itself.  The  soldiers  and  common 
people,  indeed,  accounted  for  all  this  in  a 
manner  perfectly  simple  and  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  by  assuming,  as  a  certainty,  that 
the  celebrated  Saint  Michael's  cave,  which 
has  a  mouth  or  entrance  near  the  summit  of 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  penetrates 
to  a  depth  that  no  body  as  yet  has  been  able 
to  ascertain,  is  continued  under  the  bed  of 
the  sea  all  across  the  straits  which  separate 
the  rock  from  Africa,  and  has  a  coi  responding 
mouth  on  Mount  Abyla,  or  "  Apes' Hill,"  (as 
the  African  mountain  is  popularly  called,) 
which  is  just  opposite,  and  abounds  with 
monkeys  of  precisely  the  same  description. 
I  felt  it,  however,  rather  difficult  to  conceive 
this  double  cavern  and  this  connecting  tun- 
nel, which  must  be  some  sixteen  miles  long 
even  if  it  ran  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  or 
that  the  monkeys  (supposing  such  a  commu- 
nication to  exist  between  Europe  and  Africa) 
could  have  used  it  as  a  road  by  which  to  emi- 
grate ;  or  (another  thing  included  in  their 
theory)  'hat  the  monkeys  continued  constantly 
to  use  it,  going  to  and  fro  for  their  supplies  of 
provisions,  &c. 

It  is  not  so  amusing,  but  more  natural,  to 
suppose  that,  when  the  Moors  invaded  Spain 
from  the  opposite  coast  and  settled  inGibral- 
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tar,  some  monkeys  were  brought  over  with 
them;  or  that,  at  a  more  recent  period,  when 
the  Spaniards,  among  other  possessions  in 
Africa,  held  Ceuta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Apes'  Hill,  that  they  sent  some  monkeys 
the  garrison  ;  then  that  some  of  these  cunning 
creatures  escaped,  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
inaccessible  cliffs  and  caverns  which  compose 
so  great  a  part  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  propa- 
gated their  species  at  liberty,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  now  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  The  all  but  isolated  position  of 
Gibraltar,  which  is  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  low,  narrow  isthmus  of  sea-sand,  which, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  has  evidently  been 
under  water,  may  account  for  their  remaining 
confined  to  that  rock  and  not  extending  into 
Spain. 

In  whatever  manner  they  have  come,  there 
they  aie,  and,  as  1  have  said  before,  in  great 
numbers.  On  my  walks  to  the  upper  part 
and  the  back  of  the  rock, — which  were  very 
frequent  in  the  summer  evenings, —  I  scarcely 
ever  returned  without  havii  g  seen  many  of 
them.  Sometimes  going  quietly  along,  and 
turning  the  corner  of  a  rock,  1  would  come 
suddenly  on  a  large  parly,  seated  in  a  circle  like 
neighbouis  met  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
an  evening  gossip.  The  rapidity  will)  which 
they  would  decamp  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  easy  way  in  which  they  climbed  up  the 
steepest  rocks,  were  astonishing.  All  that  1 
had  seen  of  the  gambols  of  a  captive  monkey 
in  England  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
feats  of  these  free  denizens.  They  would  never 
stop  or  make  any  noise  until  they  reached  a 
position  where  it  was  impossible  for  man  to 
follow  them  ;  but  when  once  there  in  safety, 
they  would  face  about,  mow  and  chatter,  and 
make  the  strangest  grimaces,  as  if  mocking 
me.  If  1  threw  stones  at  them,  they  would 
draw  themselves  into  holes  or  shelter  them- 
selves behind  some  projection  of  the  rock. 
After  the  flight  of  the  stone  they  would  re-ap- 
pear, and  scream  and  make  faces  anew  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  saw  me  stoop  to  pick  up  an- 
other stone,  or  raise  my  han  1  to  throw  one  'I 
might  have  already  in  it,  they  would  again 
withdraw  to  their  defences  as  quick  as  thought. 
Once,  and  only  once,  I  succeeded  in  hitting  a 
sturdy  old  fellow  that  seemed  the  patriarch  of 
the  tribe  ;  he  set  up  a  curious,  shrill,  wild  cry, 
which  was  echoed  by  his  companions,  and  the 
next  moment  they  all  crossed  a  higher  ridge  of 
the  rock,  which  in  many  places  is  narrower 
than  a  camel's  back,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
lofty  perpendicular  cliffs  that  rise  above  Cata- 
lan bay.  They  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  gre- 
garious. I  do  not  remember  having  ever  met 
with  them  except  in  rather  large  parties. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  residence  in  the 
garrison, — in  the-  months  of  May  and  June, — 
I  used  often  to  surprise  these  .monkey  parties 
when  they  had  their  young  ones  with  them. 
These  were  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
under  which  the  animals  could  be  seen.  Their 
maternal  affection  was  exemplary.  The  mo- 
ment they  were  surprised,  the  old  ones  would 
take  up  each  her  little  one  on  her  back  and  so 
scamper  up  the  rock,  never  stopping,  as  at 
other  times,  to  chatter  and  make  faces,  but 
running  on  until  far  beyond  sight  or  reach. 


They  carried  their  young  precisely  in  the 
fashion  which  school  boys  call  pick-a-back. 
However  they  might  be  surprised  and  close 
pressed,  they  never  forgot  their  offspring  in 
their  own  safely,  or  retired  from  the  spot 
without  their  little  ones.  On  one  occasion  1 
saw  the  curiosity  and  turn  for  imitation,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  all  their  tribe,  very 
amusingly  exemplified.  The  telegraph,  which 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  the 
rock,  was  busily  at  work;  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  some  ships  from  the  Atlantic.  On 
a  ridge  of  the  rock,  at  a  short  distance,  a  party 
of  about  a  dozen  monkeys  had  assembled;  they 
sat  all  wilh  their  faces  turned  towards  the  sig- 
nal-house, as  though  they  understood,  or  were 
trying  to  understand,  the  mys'.ic  signs;  and 
every  now  and  then,  as  the  arms  of  the  tele- 
graph swayed  up  and  down,  some  of  them 
waved  their  arms  in  the  same  manner,  as  if 
mimicking  or  repealing  the  motion  of  the 
machine. 

Some  of  these  animals  are  always  to  be  seen 
on  the  front  of  the  rock  ;  but  their  favourite 
resorts  and  strong  holds  are  at  the  back  of 
the  rock,  which,  except  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
on  turning  Europa  point  at  the  south,  and  a 
much  shorter  space  by  Catalan  bay  at  the 
north,  consists  of  towering  cliffs  which  drop 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  afford  no  footing  to  man  either  from  above 
or  below.  From  this  place  of  safety  they  are, 
however,  frequently  driven  by  the  levanters,  or 
strong  easterly  gales,  which  beat  against  the 
back  of  the  rock  with  furious  violence,  and 
sometimes  continue  for  several  days.  On  these 
occasions  great  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  ;  as  the  monkeys,  for  shelter,  always 
cross  the  ridges  of  the  rock  and  come  to  its 
front,  or  western  and  more  accessible  face. 
Meantime  a  dirty-gray  cloud,  or  haze,  gathers 
round  the  summits  of  the  rock  and  rests  mo- 
tionless upon  them,  while  every  where  else 
the  atmosphere  is  clear.  Now,  in  local  par- 
lance, "  Old  Gib  has  got  his  night-cap  on," 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  and  the  mon- 
keys "  are  all  to  the  west,"  Gibraltar  is  a  sad 
place  to  abide  in.  1  have  felt  the  famed  sirocco 
wind  in  all  its  violence  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  at  Malta,  but  never  suffered  half  so  mucii 
from  it  as  from  the  stifling  easterly  winds  at 
Gibraltar. 

In  my  time,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  used 
to  say  that  the  monkeys  hated  the  sight  of  a 
red  coat,  and  often  threw  or  rolled  stones 
down  upon  them  as  they  were  standing  senti- 
nel at  the  sides  of  the  rock.  If  they  did  so,  it 
was  only  fair  retaliation,  for  the  soldiers  (par- 
ticularly the  new  comers  and  young  recruits) 
made  il  one  of  their  principal  amusements  to 
hunt  and  annoy,  and  lay  snares  for  the  poor 
monkeys. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the 
Gibraltar  monkey,  as  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Barbary  species,  which  is  one  of  those  most 
frequently  exhibited  in  our  streets  by  the  stroll- 
ing Italian  boys.  The  size  of  the  body  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  an  Isle  of  Skye  terrier,  per- 
haps rather  larger.  The  colour  is  a  sort  of 
dirty  fawn.  It  has  no  tail.  The  species  is 
supposed  to  be  found  only  in  Barbary,  Gibral- 
tar, and  Egypt — Penny  Magazine. 


NOTES  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

BY  JACOB  GREEN,  M.   D. 

Sagacity  of  Rats  and  Mice. 

Almost  every  person  has  a  rat  story  of  his 
own.  I  can  relate  many  marvellous  instances 
in  which  rats  and  mice  have  displayed  a  sa- 
gacity scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  half 
reasoning  elephant.  Though  a  number  of 
cases,  in  which  their  wonderful  skill  and  con- 
trivance in  obtaining  food,  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  they  by  no  means  equal  some 
stories  of  the  kind  which  I  have  received  on 
the  most  undoubted  authority.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  however,  to  my  own  experience.  My 
thoughts  have  been  turned  to  this  subject  in 
consequence  of  a  little  incident  which  hap- 
pened lately.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  past,  I 
have  been  annoyed  in  my  chamber  by  a  most 
provoking  mouse,  who,  the  moment  the  light 
was  extinguished,  regularly  commenced  his 
gambols.  He  would  scratch  and  gnaw  differ- 
ent articles  of  the  furniture,  run  over  my  bed, 
and  at  last  locating  himself  on  my  candlestick, 
would  nibble  away  large  portions  of  the  tal- 
low, and  often  produce  such  a  clatter  with 
the  snuffers  and  extinguisher  as  to  wake  me 
from  a  sound  sleep.  I  resorted  to  various 
contrivances  and  manoeuvres  to  capture  him. 
With  the  ordinary  mouse  trap  he  appeared 
perfectly  familiar,  so  that  he  managed  some 
how  or  other  to  pilfer  all  the  bait  with  com- 
plete impunity.  As  he  appeared  so  fond  of 
my  candle  I  made  an  arrangement  with  it,  by 
which  I  was  almost  sure  I  should  catch  him. 
By  means  of  a  cord  fastened  above,  I  sus- 
pended the  candle  over  a  basin  half  filled 
with  water,  and  then  placed  a  board  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  table  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  within  about  two  inches  of 
the  candle.  I  expected  that  he  would  march 
up  the  inclined  plane,  and  then  by  stretching 
forward  to  get  at  the  bait  it  would  plunge 
into  the  water.  But  no:  the  rogue,  after  a 
hearty  meal,  some  how  made  his  escape  as 
usual.  The  next  night  the  candle  was  sus- 
pended over  the  water,  as  I  supposed,  much 
beyond  his  reach,  but  in  the  morning  I  found 
it  mutilated  and  eaten  as  before.  Could  my 
little  tormentor  have  descended  the  cord  to 
take  his  supper?  One  morning  I  found  the 
candle  drawn  from  its  perpendicular  direction 
over  the  water  and  fit  inly  fastened  to  the  side 
of  the  basin  near  the  inclined  plane,  so  that 
the  fellow  must  have  made  his  customary 
meal  in  perfect  security.  After  this  I  aban- 
doned my  contrivance  and  secured  the  thief 
with  our  approved,  never  failing,  patent  yan- 
kee  trap. 

To  give  another  instance.  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  amusing  myself  with  a  turning  lathe. 
The  oil  employed  for  the  machine  was  kept 
for  some  time  in  an  open  cup,  but  as  the  mice 
rapidly  consumed  it,  it  was  afterwards  kept  in 
a  narrow  necked  bottle,  hung  up  on  the  head 
of  the  lathe.  Still  every  time  when  oil  was 
wanted,  the  bottle  was  found  empty.  How 
did  the  mice  contrive  to  remove  all  the  oil, 
even  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  vial  ?  The 
mystery  was  soon  solved.  The  vermin  intro- 
duced their  long  tails  into  the  bottle,  and 
thus  drew  out  all  the  oil,  as  boys  sometimes 
take  molasses  from  a  hogshead  with  a  straw. 
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I  could  track,  the  mice  in  the  dust  and  fi 
shavings  on  the  top  of  the  lathe,  by  traces,  of 
oil  made  with  their  fore  feet  and  tails. 

An  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  rats  which 
occurred  in  our  family  some  time  ago,  sur- 
prised me  very  much.  A  score  of  eggs  were 
deposited  in  an  open  box  on  the  floor  of  a 
locked  cellar;  the  sides  of  the  box  were  about 
ten  inches  high,  and  the  eggs  just  covered  the 
bottom.  In  one  night  the  rats  managed  to 
lift  all  the  eggs  over  the  sides  of  the  box 
without  breaking  a  single  one,  and  if  some 
shells  had  not  been  found  at  the  mouth  of 
their  hole,  no  one  would  have  suspected  the 
thief. 

Rats  are  sometimes  exceedingly  fierce  and 
voracious.  We  once  had  a  young  kitten, 
nearly  half  grown,  that  would  fearlessly  at- 
tack almost  any  kind  of  vermin.  One  morn- 
ing puss  fell  upon  a  large  Norway  rat,  not  far 
from  his  hole,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued. 
The  rat  at  last  became  victorious,  and  was 
dragging  the  poor  screaming  kitten  by  the 
throat  to  his  den,  when  one  of  the  family 
rescued  it  from  his  gripe. 

The  following  anecdote  would  scarcely  be 
credited  if  it  were  not  related  by  the  French 
physiologist  Magendie,  to  whom' it  occurred 
He  went  to  one  of  the  slaughter  houses  ir 
Paris,  where  these  vermin  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  enclosed  twelve  fine  rats  in  a 
box,  to  use  in  his  experiments.  On  his  re 
turn  home  he  examined  the  box  and  found 
but  three  rats,  the  other  nine  being  devoured 
by  the  survivors,  all  but  their  tails  and  bones. 

It  is  well  known  that  rats  are  often  very 
numerous  and  destructive  on  board  of  ships. 
and  it  is  said  that  they  have  more  knowledge 
and  foresight  as  to  the  soundness  and  sailing 
trim  of  the  vessel  than  the  captain  himself. 
Whenever  they  quit  a  ship,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  she  is  in  a  sinking  condition.  Their  de- 
parture, I  have  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
leaks,  and  not  to  any  foreknowledge.  In 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
the  rats  gnawing  away  at  the  timbers,  but  this 
did  not  trouble  me  much,  as  I  knew  that  they 
never  made  holes  entirely  through  the  planks. 
It  is,  however,  a  popular  mistake,  that  the 
rats  have  prescience  of  their  destruction  if 
they  should  thus  scuttle  a  ship.  Sea  captains 
say  that  rats  dislike  very  much  salt  water,  and 
as  the  outside  planks  of  a  vessel  are  com- 
pletely impregnated  with  salt,  the  rats  gnaw 
until  they  taste  the  salt,  and  then  desist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  relate  many  more  par- 
ticulars respecting  rats  and  mice;  the  damage 
occasioned,  and  the  total  loss  sustained, 
wherever  they  are  numerous,  are  immense, 
and  well  deserve  the  establishment  of  some 
regular  system  for  their  extermination. 
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THE    NEW    PIN. 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikingly 
exemplify  the  high  point  of  civilisation  to 
which  this  country  has  attained,  than  the 
amount  of  capital  continually  expended,  the 
inventive  talent  exercised,  and  the  powerful 
agencies  employed,  as  the  remedy  of  exceed- 
ingly  small   evils,    and    the    attainment   of 


equally  minute  objects  of  convenience.  This 
remark  cannot  perhaps  find  a  better  illustra 
tion  than  in  "the  new  pin  with  an  immove 
able  solid  head."  The  defect  in  the  old  pin 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  improve, 
ment  to  remedy,  is,  that  the  head  of  the  pin 
being  separately  spun  and  then  put  on,  was 
liable  to  be  detached  by  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb.  The  principle  of  the  improvement 
consists  in  this,  that  the  head  being  formed  of 
the  same  piece  with  the  body  of  the  pin,  the 
inconvenience  attending  its  slipping  is  ef- 
fectually prevented.  This  is  the  minute  im- 
provement in  a  minute  article,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  has  cost  the  patentees 
several  years  of  attentive  application,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  capital,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  which,  when  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  machinery  employed  are 
considered,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  improvement,  that  the  pa- 
tent pin  is  altogether  produced  by  machinery, 
instead  of  partly  by  hand  processes.  "  The 
patent  solid-headed  pin-works"  are  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Stroud,  on  the  Bath  and 
Birmingham  road.  The  principal  building 
consists  of  five  floors,  each  of  them  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  completely  filled  with 
machinery.  A  large  iron  water-wheel,  on 
which  a  stream  acts  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  forty  horses,  gives  motion  to  all  the 
mechanical  apparatus,  which  is  so  ingeniously 
constructed  as  to  perform  every  essential  ope- 
ration for  converting  a  coil  of  wire  into  the 
perfect  pin  with  scarcely  any  noise  and  little 
apparent  effort.  Upon  the  old  system,  this 
comparatively  insignificant  article  had  to  go 
through  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  before  it  was 
finished  ;  but  this  curious  machine  effects  the 
whole  without  manual  assistance,  or  any  ex- 
traneous aid  whatever;  for,  the  wire  being-  j  f"'"1  ^distressed  she  sits 

,„„    i  „  ,  i  ,,  ,.  ".  s    With  beating  heart    "  Love' 

placed  on  a  reel,  and  the  machine  set  in  mo-| 
tion,  all  the  mechanical  combinations,  so  nu- 
merous and  dissimilar  in  their  movements, 
are  simultaneously  performing  their  various 
functions  with  a  rapidity  and  precision  truly 
surprising.  While  one  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  drawing  out  and  straightening  the 
wire,  and  cutting  it  off  at  the  required  length 
another  combination  is  pointing  and  polishing 
the  pin,  and  another  compressing  a  portion  of 
the  wire  into  dies  to  form  a  perfect  and  neat, 
round,  solid  head.  The  various  movements 
are  completely  at  command,  and  susceptible 
of  instant  alteration  and  adjustment  to  pins  of 
any  length,  and  heads  of  any  form,  while  the 
machine  is  working  at  its  ordinary  speed. 
Each  machine  opeiates  on  four  wires  at  once, 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  pins  are  with  facility 
produced  in  a  minute  by  each  of  the  one 
hundred  machines  which  are  completed,  and 
in  constant  operation  at  the  works.  As  a 
more  particular  detail  of  the  process  would 
not  be  well  understood  without  engravings, 
hall  only  further  state  that  the  works, 
with  the   present  number  of  machines,  are 

pable  of  pioducing  upwards  of  two  tons  of 
pins  weekly,  or  stating  the  amount  numeri- 
cally 3,240,000  pins  daily,  19,440,000  weekly, 
supposing  all  the  machines  to  be  in  operation 
twelve  hours  daily.     It  is  stated   that  alto- 


gether twenty  millions  of  pins  are  daily 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  the  foreign  market. — Penny 
Magazine. 

COMMUNICATION. 

8th  mo.  8th,  1834.— Paid  to  Lloyd  Mifflin, 
treasurer  to  the  "  Young  Men's  Colonization 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  sum  of  four 
dollars — the  product  of  "  a  golden  chain 
which,"  the  owner  had  "  made  use  of,  for 
mere  ornament." 

This  chain  was  conveyed  to  me  5th  mo.  last, 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  with  the  following  in- 
structions:— "I  have  just  read  in  'The  Friend,' 
an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  Dr.  Hawes.  With  the  feeling  of 
strong  desire  that  means  might  be  afforded  for 
their  desired  removal  to  Liberia  came  the 
query,  how  were  they  to  be  furnished  if  all 
should  be  content  with  merely  (he  stir  of  be- 
nevolent feeling,  unaccompanied  by  any  act 
to  aid  in  the  plan  proposed. 

"  So  it  (the  chain)  is  freely  offered  to  Beu- 
lah  Sansom,  to  dispose  of,  for  the  benefit  of 
said  slaves." 

The  preceding  laudable  example  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  the  reflecting  mind  to  consider 
how  much  good  might  be  done  in  the  present 
day,  if  it  were  customary  to  appropriate  our 
useless  toys  and  trinkets  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

Beulah  Sansom. 


LOVE  NEVER  SLEEPS. 

M  Love  never  sleeps  !"  The  mother's  eye 
Bends  o'er  her  dying  infant's  bed  ; 

And  as  she  marks  the  moments  fly, 

Whilo  death  creeps  on  with  noiseless  tread, 

skips .'" 

Yet,  e'en  thai  sad  and  fragile  form 
Forgets  the  tumult  of  l.er  breast; 
Despite  the  horrors  of  the  storm, 
O'erburthcned  nature  sinks  to  rest ; 
But  o'er  them  both  anotlier  keeps 
His  midnight  watch — "  Love  never  sleeps! 

Around — above — the  angel  bands 

Stoop  o'er  the  care-worn  sons  of  men; 
With  pitying  eyes  and  eager  hands 
They  raise  the  soul  to  hope  again ; 
Free  as  the  air,  their  pity  sweeps 
The  storms  of  time  !  "  Love  never  sleeps .'" 

And  round — beneath— and  over  all, 

O'er  men  and  angels,  earth  and  heaven, 
A  Higher  bends  !  The  slightest  call 
Is  answered  ;  and  relief  is  given  ; 
In  hours  of  woe,  when  sorrow  steeps 
The  heart  in  pain—"  He  never  sleeps ."' 

Oh  !  God  of  love  !  our  eyes  to  thee, 

Tired  of  the  world's  false  radiance,  turn! 
And  as  we  view  thy  purity, 

We  feel  our  hearts  within  us  burn  ; 
Convinced,  that  in  the  lowest  deeps 
Of  human  ill—"  Love  never  sleeps!" 

JV.  J.  Stale  Gazelle. 


Died,  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Kaighn's  Point, 
New  Jersey,  the  3d  inst.  John  Kaighn,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Practical  Remarks  on  Silent  Worship. 
The  following  instructive  remarks,  on  the 
subject  of  one  of  our  most  important  testi- 
monies, are  offered  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  most  of  its  readers.  They  are 
extracted  from  the  seventh  edition  of  Joseph 
John  Gurney's  "  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
tinguishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  So 
ciety  of  Friends,"  which  has  just  been  pub 
lished  in  London,  but  very  few  copies  of 
which  have  yet  reached  this  country.  These 
remarks  are  addressed  principally  to  the 
younger  members  of  our  Society,  and  form 
an  addition  to  the  chapter,  which  appeared  in 
the  former  editions,  containing  a  full  de 
velopement  of  our  principles  on  the  subject 
of  silent  worship.  W. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
agreement  between  a  state  of  silence,  and 
that  reverential  awe,  that  humble  waiting 
upon  God,  and  that  dependence  on  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  main 
characteristics  of  true  and  living  worship. 
Here  then  we  may  rest,  without  indulging. an 
unprofitable  anxiety  to  discover  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  any  precise  directions,  as  to  modes 
of  worship. 

"  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  subjects 
on  which  we  are  left  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  to  follow  up  our  own  convictions, 
under  the  guidance,  and  in  the  liberty,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  when  we  consider  the  va- 
rious habits  and  circumstances  of  Christians, 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  scope  and 
freedom  which  are  permitted  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  in  reference  to  such  particulars. 

■  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  only  part 
of  the  New  Testament  which  describes  the 
manner  of  public  worship,  to  which  the  primi- 
tive disciples  were  accustomed,  goes  far  to 
support  the  practices  of  Friends.  From  the 
11th  and  14th  chapters  of  1  Cor.  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  ministry  which  was  employed 
in  public  worship  was  not  the  result  of  pre- 
meditation and  study,  but  was  poured  forth 
under  the  especial  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
tenant  of  a  pulpit,  but  devolved  upon  all 
those  members  of  the  church — whether  male 

female — whether  few  or  numerous — who 
were  gifted  of  the  Lord  for  his  service. 

But  although  the  true  liberty  of  the  spirit 
was  never  curtailed  on  these  occasions,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that  the  "spirits  of  the  pro- 
phets were  subject  to  the  prophets,"  and  the 
apostle  concludes  his  injunction  on  the  whole 
subject  with  the  precept,  "  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order."  Now  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  impossible,  that  such  a  system  of 
ministry  could  be  conducted  decently  and  in 
order,  except  on  the  basis  of  silence.  With- 
out that  basis,  the  frequent  interruption  one 
of  another,  must  have  been,  through  human 
weakness,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence. 
And  further,  if  it  be  true  (as  I  believe  it  to 
be),  that  no  uninspired  praying  or  preaching 
was  then  allowed  in  public  worship,  it  obvi- 
ously follows  that  at  all  times,  except  during 
the  utterance  of  such  ministry,  the  assembled 


church  must  have  been  in  silence.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  all  definite  information 
on  the  subject,  there  is  a  strong  presumpt 
that  the  primitive  Christian  believers  were  no 
strangers  to  silence  in  the  public  worship  of 
God. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  those  an- 
cient times,  the  ministry  of  the  word  was 
poured  forth  in  abundance,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  prophetic  gift,  was  large. 
Such  also  was  the  case,  at  the  first  rise,  and 
during  the  early  history,  of  our  own  Society. 
The  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  production 
of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  was  then  ex- 
perienced in  an  eminent  degree;  great  num- 
bers of  persons — especially  young  men — were 
sent  forth  to  bear  the  message  of  the  Lord  to 
every  part  of  this  land,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  countries  ;  and  the  settled  meetings  of 
Friends  appear  to  have  been  seldom  held  in 
total  silence. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  present 
condition  is,  in  this  respect,  widely  different 
from  that  of  our  forefathers.  The  number  of 
our  ministers  is  comparatively  small,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  our  meetings — even  some 
of  a  considerable  size — are  generally  si 
from  their  commencement  to  their  c 
That  this  result  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
want  of  spiritual  life  and  vigour,  there  can 
be  little  doubt;  but  the  administrations  of 
the  Spirit  may  be  materially  different  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  silence  in  our  meetings,  may 
now  be  meted  out  by  our  divine  Master,  as 
the  "  food  convenient"  for  us.  I  have  some 
times  observed  that  in  little  secluded  meet 
ings,  in  which  a  vocal  ministry  is  scarcely 
ever  heard,  individuals  are  raised  up,  and 
strengthened  of  the  Lord  to  preach  to  thei 
neighbours,  in  the  language  of  example  ;  2nd 
it  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  none  of  our  meetings  appear  to  be 
attractive  to  persons,  not  of  our  Society,  who 
are  seeking  the  truth,  as  some  which  are  al 
most  invariably  held  in  silence. 

In  all  such  matters  we  must  endeavoui 
to  mark  the  hand  of  divine  wisdom,  and  to 
submit  to  the  ordering  of  infinite  power.  At 
the  same  time,  we  ought  to  feel  a  tender 
sympathy  with  such  of  our  young  friends,  as 
ldom  enjoy  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  listening  to  a  gospel  ministry;  and  I  can 
hardly  forbear  availing  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  offering  to  them  a  few  practi- 
cal hints,  on  the  right  use  of  those  important 
hours  which  they  spend  in  their  meetings  for 
worship. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  would  be- 
seech them  not  to  suffer  any  discouragement 
so  to  prevail  over  their  minds,  as  to  impede 
the  due  attendance  of  all  their  religious  meet- 
ings. Public  worship  is  a  divinely  appointed 
means  for  our  highest  good ;  an  essential 
mark  of  allegiance  to  our  God  and  Father  ; 
and  it  is  a  duly  which  requires  diligence. 
None  of  us  can  reasonably  expect  divine  help 
in  the  performance  of  it,  unless  we  are  punc- 
tual and  faithful  in  putting  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  that  help.     If  we  persevere  in  the  at- 


tendance of  our  meetings,  with  an  earnest 
aspiration  after  God,  he  will  not  fail  to  reward 
us  in  due  season  with  a  sense  of  his  love  ; 
but  if  we  fail  to  attend  them  regularly,  the 
times  of  our  absence  may  be  precisely  those 
when  his  power  is  most  emirrently  manifested; 
and  thus  we  may  lose  both  our  profit  and  our 
reward. 

"  This  remark  applies  with  great  force  to 
the  meetings  which  are  held  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  week.  The  attendance  of  them 
may  seem  to  involve  a  little  sacrifice;  but 
how  many  are  there  who  can  testify,  that  no 
occasions  have  been  more  blessed  than  these 
to  their  immortal  souls,  as  a  means  both  of 
comfort  and  edification. 

"  Five  or  six  hours  in  the  course  of  every 
week,  is  surely  not  too  long  a  time  for  any 
man  to  devote  to  the  public  worship  of  his 
Creator ;  but  may  it  not  be  feared,  that  even 
among  the  regular  attenders  of  our  meetings, 
a  considerable  part  of  this  brief  space  of  time 
is  unprofitably  spent?  Have  we  not  all  abun- 
dant reason  for  shame  and  humiliation  before 
God,  in  relation  to  this  defect? 

"  I  would  remind  my  younger  readers,  that 
good  habits  of  mind  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  are,  under  divine  grace,  most 
easily  formed  in  early  life;  and  I  would,  in 
the  first  place,  affectionately  advise  them  to 
cultivate  an  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty. Let  them  remember,  that  it  is  no  light 
or  familiar  matter,  to  enter  upon  the  public 
worship  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  who  is 
able  to  save  or  to  destroy  our  souls.  Before 
we  assemble  for  so  solemn  a  purpose,  our 
hearts  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  Lord,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  levity 
or  unprofitable  conversation.  To  saunter 
about  before  the  doors  of  a  place  of  worship, 
and  to  converse  with  thoughtless  companions, 
on  worldly  or  trifling  subjects,  is  a  miserable 
preparation  for  bowing  down  in  spirit  before 
God  our  Maker.  There  is  a  holy  order  and 
propriety  in  all  these  matters,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  discerned,  and  ought  ever  to  be 
followed  by  the  spiritually-minded  Christian. 

'•  This  remark  suggests  another  of  a  more 
general  nature — namely,  that  the  degree  of 
comfort  and  edification,  which  we  derive  from 
our  silent  meetings,  will  be  found,  in  great 
measure,  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  religious 
feeling  which  pervades  our  life  and  conversa- 
tion ;  or  in  other  words,  on  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  our  minds.  Those  who  are  slaves 
to  the  world  during  the  hours  of  each  passing 
day,  will  be  slaves  to  the  world  in  their  reli- 
gious meetings.  Their  souls,  instead  of 
ascending  to  the  highest  heaven,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  chiefly  buried  in  the 
dust;  their  thoughts  will  wander  in  their  old 
haunts;  and,  if  a  better  light  break  in  upon 
the  mind,  it  will,  alas!  be  only  in  glimpses. 
Is  such  an  appearance  of  worship,  without  the 
great  reality,  any  thing  better  than  hypocrisy? 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  amidst 
all  their  worldly  occupations,  are  accustomed 
to  turn  their  hearts  towards  God,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  all  their  ways,  will  approach 
him  with  reverence  and  fervour  when  they 
sit  down  in  their  meetings.  Should  worldly 
thoughts  then  intrude  upon  them,  they  will 
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not  forget  that  God  is  their  refuge;  and  as 
they  diligently  endeavour  to  wait  upon  him, 
he  will  strengthen  them  to  overcome  their  in- 
firmities and  to  fix  their  souls  upon  himself." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  V. 

"And  he  ,?pake  a  parable  unlo  them  to  this  end, 
that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint." 
— Luke  xviii.  1. 

There  is  no  duty  so  strenuously  enjoined 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  of  which  we  have 
more  frequent  examples  in  the  practice  of  oui 
Divine  Master  and  his  apostles,  than  that  of 
prayer;  and  proceeding  clown  to  our  own 
times  we  shall  find  that  the  most  pious  of  all 
ages  have  felt  the  importance  of  this  duly, 
and  as  they  advanced  in  Christian  experience 
it  has  appeared  more  and  more  essential  to 
their  spiritual  welfare  ;  these  have  ever  found 
it  a  powerful  weapon,  and  in  times  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  either  as  it  related  to  them 
selves,  or  the  church,  (though  they  may  have 
had  to  cry  loud  and  long  for  the  blessing,)  it 
has  eventually  been  the  means  of  dispelling 
the  mists,  and  making  straight  paths  for  their 
feet.  "  And  the  Lord  said,  hear  what  the 
unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge 
his  own  elect  which  cry  day  and  night  unto 
him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them?  I  tell 
you  he  will  avenge  them  speedily."  If  then 
those  who  have  long  known  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  in  a  manner  become  esta- 
blished in  his  paths,  are  so  incapable  of  di- 
recting their  own  steps  aright,  how  much 
more  need  have  they  vvho  have  just  entered 
upon  the  Christian  course,  continually  to  call 
upon  him,  from  whom  only  they  can  receive 
Strength  to  withstand  the  many  temptations 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  ! 

"  Restraining  prayer  we  raise  to  fight ; 
Prayer  makes  llic  Christian's  armour  bright. 
And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees." 

It  is  to  the  too  general  neglect  of  this  pre- 
cious privilege  I  conceive  is  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  so  many  who  have  long  been 
professors  of  religion  still  appear  to  have  little 
else  but  the  name;  for  surely,  "these  receive 
not,  because  they  ask  not,  or  they  ask  and 
receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss."  Oh! 
did  such  but  feel  the  necessity,  or  could  they 
know  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  they  would  be 
desirous  frequently  to  retire  from  the  tumult 
of  the  world,  and  pour  out  their  souls  to  God  ; 
they  would  then  acquire  a  reneical  of  strength, 
and  be  enabled  to  "grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;"  they  would  there  receive  armoui 
with  which  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
and  instead  of  being  dry  and  lifeless  branches, 
they  would  become  living  members  of  the 
church.  It  is  true  there  are  many  among  us 
who  feel  that  we  are  unworlhy  to  approach 
his  holy  footstool,  and  that  all  we  can  say  is 
"  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  but 
"  All  the  fitness  ho  requiroth, 
Is  to  feel  our  need  of  him." 

And  these  few  words  of  the  poor  penitent, 
uttered  in  sincerity,  have  often  been  followed 
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by  the  joyful  song, "  He  hath  taken  me  out  of 
the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock." 
Let  us  not  then  neglect  daily  to  make  known 
our  requests  unto  God.  "  For  he  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  ?"  When  I  compare  the  present 
stale  of  our  Society  with  what  it  once  was,  1 
cannot  but  think  the  declension,  so  distinctly 
visible,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  its  prosperity  in  temporal  things,  and  a 
neglect  in  its  members  to  cultivate  that  de- 
votional spirit,  which  is  so  instrumental  to 
prevent  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world 
becoming  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  Our  early 
Friends,  were  praying  men  and  women  ;  they 
were  persecuted  and  afflicted  in  the  world 
and  were  glad  frequently  to  withdraw  from  it 
to  hold  commun'upn  with  the  Father  of  Spi 
rits.  Oh  !  for  more  such  spiritual  ones  in  this 
our  day.  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send 
forth  more  labourers  into  the  harvest." 

***h'. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
DIVINITY   OF   CHRIST. 

My  attention  has  been  forcibly  arrested 
with  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,"  in 
which  is  brought  forward  an  extract  from  a 
work,  entitled  '■  A  Rational  Vindication  of 
Ihe  Catholic  Faith,"  commenced  by  John 
Fletcher,  and  finished  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
Benson,  after  the  death  of  the  former ;  and 
which  was  written  in  reply  to  the  late  Dr. 
Priestley,  both  as  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  against  the  sophistry  of  Priestley,  and 
in  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  inspired 
writers.  "  For  it  should  be  observed,"  (I 
quote  from  the  remarks  introductory  of  the 
xtract,)  "  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  to  be  '  irrational.'' 
And,  speaking  of  the  thoughts  which  the  Jews 
entertained  of  the  Messiah,  he  says,  '  None  of 
their  prophets  gave  them  an  idea  of  any  other 
han  a  man  like  themselves  in  that  illustrious 
haracter,  and  no  other  did  they  ever  expect.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fletcher  maintains 
that  the  prophets  did  expect,  and  therefore 
taught  the  Jews  to  expect,  a  Messiah  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  seeing  they  apply  to  him  the 
appellations  which  are  peculiar  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  Deity,  and  that  the  apostles  have 
followed  them  in  this.  These  sentiments  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  as- 
serting mere  humanity,  and  the  other  abso- 
lute divinity.  The  characters  of  the  inspired 
writers  therefore  are  involved  in  the  question. 
If  they  wrote  and  spoke  in  view  of  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  we  read  them  in  the 
same  view,  they  appear  without  common 
sense,  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wrote  and 
spoke  as  men  believing  in  the  divinity  as  well 
as  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  we  shall  every 
where  have  cause  to  admire  their  good  under- 
standing, sound  sense,  and  consistent  reason- 
ing. The  method  adopted  in  the  above  work 
is  to  substitute  the  sentiment  of  the  mere  hu- 


manity of  Christ  where  the  inspired  writers 
speak  of  him,  as  God,  by  which  the  absurdity 
f  the  supposition  is  at  once  made  manifest. 
The  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
thus  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  every 
one  who  can  read  the  Bible,  and  is  better 
than  elaborate  reasoning,  and  learned  verbal 
criticism.  The  example  given  is  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  apostle  is 
supposed  to  have  taught  the  absolute  divinity 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  where,  if  he  does 
not  teach  this,  his  language  is  the  most  im- 
proper, and  his  composition  the  most  desti- 
tute even  of  common  sense." 

The  readers  of  "  'lhe  Friend,"  or  at  least 
most  of  them,  need  not  be  informed,  that 
John  Fletcher  was  among  the  brightest  lumi- 
naries in  the  methodist  communion. 

S.  R. 

God,  who.  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  [that  is,  by  mere  men.]  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son, 
[another  mere  man,]  whom  [however]  he  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  [viz.  of  all  his 
works,  of  all  creatures  visible  and  invisible  !] 
by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  [though  this 
his  Son  had  no  existence  till  the  worlds  had 
been  made  at  least  four  thousand  years  !]  who 
[mere  man  as  he  was,  yet]  being  the  efful- 
gence of  his  [the  Father's]  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  [or  exact  delineation]  of  his  per- 
son, and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  [even  the  things  that  had  been 
created  and  upheld  some  thousands  of  years 
before  he,  a  mere  man,  existed  !]  when  he 
had,  by  himself,  [viz.  by  laying  down  his 
mere  temporal  life,]  purged  our  .sins,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
High.  Being  [though  a  mere  man,  ignorant 
in  many  things,  weak  and  peccable]  so  much 
better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by  inhe- 
ritance obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than 
they.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he 
[(he  Father]  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And  again: 
I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  unto 
me  a  Son.  And  again:  when  he  bringeth  his 
first  begotten  into  the  world,  [not  that  he  had 
any  prior  existence,]  he  saith,  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  [be  guilty  of  idolatry,  and] 
worship  him  [a  mere  man  !]  Of  the  angels 
he  saith:  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  unto  the 
Son  [a  mere  man  !]  he  saith,  Thy  thione,  C 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever:  a  sceptre  of  righte- 
ousness is  the  sceptre  of  Ihy  kingdom.  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  wicked- 
ness, therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fel 
lows.  And  thou,  Lord,  [a  mere  man  !  borr. 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,]  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  anc 
[though  weak  and  helpless]  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thine  hands  :  they  shall  perish 
but  thou  remainest;  yea,  they  shall  all  waj 
old  as  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  tbov. 
fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed  ;  bui 
thou  [though  no  more  than  a  man  !]  art  th( 
same,  and  thy  years  fail  not.  And  to  which 
of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  tjme,  [as  he  hath 
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said  to  this  mere  man,]  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool?"        ****** 

The  apostle  goes  on  in  exactly  the  same 
strain  of  irrational  argument,  as  distant  from 
common  sense  as  from  piety  :  "  Therefore  we 
ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time 
we  should  let  them  slip:  for  if  the  word  spoken 
by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression 
and  disobedience  received  a«just  recompense 
of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation,  which  at  first  began  to  be 
spoken  by  [a  mere  man  !  whom  I  term]  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those 
[other  mere  men]  that  heard  him!'  Again, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  5:  '•  For  unto  the  angels  hath 
he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come, 
whereof  we  speak,  [as  he  hath  to  that  mere 
man  whom  we  call  the  Son  !]  We  see  Jesus, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
[not  that  he  ever  was  higher,  being  only  a 
mere  man !]  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  that  he,  [though  a  meie 
man,]  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death 
for  every  man  ;"  his  single  and  temporal  life, 
though  he  was  of  no  higher  nature  or  origin 
than  others,  being  an  adequate  price  for  the 
redemption  of  the  innumerable  and  eternal 
lives  of  all  men  !  And,  ver.  14:  "  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  himself  [a  mere  man  !]  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same:"  not  that  it  was  possible 
he  should  have  had  it  in  his  choice, whether  he 
would  take  part  thereof  or  not,  having  had  no 
existence  till  he  was  formed  in  the  womb,  and 
grew  up  in  flesh!  "That  through  death  he 
[a  mere  man!]  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  de- 
liver those  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For 
verily  he  [a  mere  man!]  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  [or  did  not  take  hold  on  and 
assume  their  nature  into  union  with  himself,] 
but  he  [the  same  mere  man]  took  on  him 
[that  is,  assumed  into  union  with  himself]  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  [viz.  that  particular  seed 
bom  of  Mary,  and  descended  from  the  Patri- 
arch Abraham:  in  other  words,  he,  a  mere 
man,  became  a  mere  man!]  wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behooved  him  [a  mere  man,  begotten 
by  Joseph,  and  conceived  and  born  of  Mary] 
to  be  made  like  to  his  brethren,  that  he  [the 
same  mete  man]  might  be  a  merciful  and 
faithful  high  priest,  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself  suffered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  [though  a  mere 
man,  and  of  consequence  immensely  removed 
from  his  followers,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  them]  to  succour  them  that  aie  tempted!" 
Now,  what  strnnge  unintelligible  jargon  is 
this  !  How  unworthy,  I  will  not  say  of  the 
tongue,  or  of  the  pen,  of  an  apostle  divinely 
inspired,  but  of  a  human  creature  endowed 
with  common  sense  !  How  absurd,  as  well 
as  false,  was  it  to  represent  it  as  a  much 
greater  crime,  and  therefore  as  a  behaviour 
that  would  meet  with  much  moie  exemplary 
punishment  to  neglect  the  salvation,  revealed 
by  a  mere  man,  than  to  disobey  the  word 
spoken  by  glorious  angels  I  to  speak  of  this 


mere  man  as  made  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels, (an  expiession  which  plainly  implies  that 
he  was  once  higher,)  in  order  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  might  taste  death  to  redeem  every 
man  !  as  partaking  o!  flesh  and  blood,  because 
we  were  partakers  thereof,  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing from  which  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he 
had  it  in  his  choice  whether  he  would  partake 
of  them  or  not,  and  that  he  acted  voluntarily 
in  so  doing,  and  therefore  that  he  pre-existed: 
to  magnify  it  is  an  astonishing  instance  of  his 
love,  that  he  passer!  by  the  nature  of  angels, 
and  laid  hold  on  sinking  men,  assuming  the 
human  nature  into  union  with  himself,  and 
condescending  to  be  made  in  all  things  like 
unto  his  brethren;  and  to  hold  him  forth  to  our 
view  as  being  therefore  able,  not  only  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  Satan,  and  to  deliver  man- 
kind from  his  works,  especially  death,  and  the 
fear  of  it,  but  also  to  sustain  the  office  of  a 
merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  making  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  succouring  them 
that  are  tempted;  an  expression  this  which 
certainly  implies  his  being  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  and  ever  at  hand  to  help  them, 
wherever  they  may  be  dispersed  abroad  over 
the  face  of  the  earth;  which  it  is  certainly  in- 
conceivable that  any  mere  man  should  be ! 
Methinks  (I  say)  that,  as  these  things,  if  un- 
derstood of  a  mere  man,  must  be  false,  so  to 
suppose  them  is  very  ridiculous,  and  sufficient 
to  discredit  any  pretences,  not  only  to  a  su- 
pernatural afflatus,  but  even  to  ordinary  reason 
and  understanding. 

***** 

Still  more  ridiculous,  according  to  the  same 
doctrine,  is  the  apostle's  language  in  the 
venth  chapter,  where  he  discourses  largely  on 
one  of  the  capital  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  holds  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  "  High 
Priest  for  ever,  after  ihe  order  of  Mclchise- 
dec."  Comparing  them  together,  he  observes, 
verse  first,  "  This  Melchisedec,  king  of  Sa 
lem,  priest  of  the  most  high  God;  first,  being 
by  interpretation,  king  of  righteousness,  anrl 
after  that  also  king  of  Salem,  which  is  king  of 
peace;  without  father,  without  mother,  with 
out  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  the  Son  of 
God,"  who,  as  Dr.  Priestley  leaches,  is  a  rr 
man,  and  hail  both  a  father  and  a  mother, ; 
at  least,  beginning  of  days,  if  not  also  end  of 
life.  "For  he  testified),  Thou  [a  mere  man!] 
art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchi 
sedec.  Therefore,  this  [mere  man]  because 
he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood:  wherefore  [though  a  mere  man!] 
he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  Gorl  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  1  i  vet  Ii  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  For  such  a  Hiuh 
Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  un- 
defiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  anil 
[though  a  mere  man  !]  higher  than  the  hea 
vens,  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  higl 
priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  people's:  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself:  for  the  law 
maketh  men  high  priests,  who  have  infirmity 
but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the 
law,  maketh  the  Son,"  viz.  a  mere  man;  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Priestley,   had  infirmity  also 


and  was  weak  and  peccable  like  others;  but 
nevertheless,  it  seems,  "  who  is  consecrated 
for  ever  more  !" 

Now  here  I  would  ask,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  author  of  this  epistle  believed  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profes- 
sion, to  be  a  mere  man,  the  proper  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  begotten,  conceived,  and 
born  like  other  men;  how  came  he  to  avail 
himself  of  the  silence  of  the  Old  Testament, 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  Melchisedec,  in 
the  comparison  which  he  draws  between  him 
and  Christ?  How  came  he  to  take  notice  of 
his  being  without  any  father;  recorded  in  the 
Scripture,  "■  without  mother,  without  descent, 
and  his  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life,"  mentioned  in  the  divine  oracles, 
as  circumstances  which  rendered  him  a  more 
complete  type  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Certainly 
if  the  Son  of  God  be  a  mere  man,  and  the 
apostle  had  considered  him  as  such,  he  must 
have  seen  that  Melchisedec  would  have  resem- 
bled him  much  more,  had  all  these  particulars 
been  otherwise;  I  mean,  if  he  had  had  a  fa- 
ther and  a  mother  spoken  of  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures;  and  if  the  beginning  of  his  days 
had  also  been  recorded  there.  For  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  a  man  that  has  human  pa- 
rents, and  whose  days  have  had  a  beginning, 
is,  in  these  respects,  a  fitter  type  of  a  mere 
man  conceived  and  born  as  all  others  are,  than 
one  who  never  had  any  progenitors,  and  whose 
days  never  began  to  be.  And  as  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Melchisedec  was  a  real  man,  and 
therefore  that  he  had  both  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther, though  that  circumstance  be  not  men- 
tioned in  the  short  account  Moses  has  given 
us  of  him,  certainly  the  apostle  would  have 
taken  no  notice  of  these  particulars,  much 
less  would  he  have  enlarged  upon  them,  as 
he  has  done,  had  he  viewed  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  light  in  which  Dr.  Priestley  views  him:  as 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  any  end  could  be 
answered  by  it,  unless  to  mislead  people,  and 
make  them  believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  of 
whom  this  Melchisedec  was  an  illlustrious 
type,  was  not  of  this  world,  nor  of  any  human 
origin. 

The  Water  Spovt. — A  letter  of  late  date 
from  an  officer  on  board  the  United  States 
ship  Falmouth,  at  sea,  contains  the  following 
minute  description  of  a  water  spout — one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  phenomena 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  wonderful  operations 
of  nature  : — 

*  *  »  "  Just  as  Dr.  J and  myself  had  finished 

our  duty  below,  I  was  startled  by  the  ever-alarming 
sound  iff  battening  down  the  hatches,  and  I  was  in 
Ihe  act  of  uttering  a  groan,  at  tho  prospect  of  boing 
half  stifled  in  fetid  steam,  when  ilio  cry  of  "  water- 
spout!" struck  my  ear.  As  if  at  once  struck  by 
electricity,  and  treed  from  the  bondage  ofgravitation, 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  poop-deck,  strair.ing  our 
eyes  upon  a  sight,  for  a  view  of  which  tho  world 
might  have  envied  us  our  precarious  posiiion  upon 
the"  heaving  breast  of  the  great  deep.  At  .this  time 
our  ship  was  heading  N.  W.  by  W.  half  VV.,  and  tho 
grand  phenomenon  I  have  to  describe,  was  seen  in  a 
direction  N.  E.  on  our  starboard  quurteK  At  the 
distanco  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  a  broad, 
black,  thick  stratum  of  cloud,  was  connected  with 
the  ocean  by  a  dark  misty  column,  tapering,  with  but 
one  irregularity,  from  a  diameter  above,  according  to 
our  visual  estimate,  of  ten  feet,  to  a  breadth  below 
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of  only  ono  foot.  At  this  point,  which  appeared  to 
bo  about  five  feet  above  the  ocean's  level,  the  dark 
line  of  tho  column  was  lost  amid,  what  in  appear- 
ance was  a  circumscribed  body  of  smoke,  rushing 
forcibly  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  tho 
convulsed  and  fantastic  outline  of  which  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  apparent  breadth  of  six  feet,  and 
as  it  tossed  about  in  the  most  furious  evolutions  from 
the  centre,  it  looked  like  a  jet  of  smoke,  cast  up  from 
&  burning  mass  of  damp  gunpowder.  Upon  present- 
ing the  telescope,  that  portion  of  the  water  imme- 
diately around  the  circumference  of  the  agitated 
circle  was  found  to  be  a  foamy  vortex,  whirling 
with  the  utmost  violence,  yet,  to  tha  naked  eye,  per- 
fectly superficial. 

The  first  idea  associated  with  tho  water-spout,  is 
that  of  a  continuous  pillar  of  water,  extending  be- 
tween our  globe  and  a  collection  of  clouds,  most  com- 
monly floating  over  some  expanse  of  water,  but  oc- 
casionally traversing  small  districts  of  land.  But  any 
one  who  has  attentively  studied,  or  closely  inspected 
this  sublime  exhibition  of  nature,  knows  tho  fact  to 
be  otherwise.  The  column,  in  this  instance,  was 
unbroken,  it  is  true;  but  instead  of  presenting  an 
uniform  opacity,  the  axis  throughout  was  quite 
translucent,  whilst  the  bounding  lines  wero  black, 
thus  constituting  a  hollow  conoid  inverted.  At  its 
upper  extremity,  this  terminated  in  a  crowded  collec- 
tion of  well-defined  balls  of  white  vapour,  rolling  ra- 
pidly outwards  from  a  centre,  and  revolving  upon 
their  respective  axes  with  great  velocity  ;  and  as  their 
whiteness  placed  them  in  bold  relief  upon  the  dark, 
heavy  cloud  behind,  it  completed  in  the  whole  spout 
no  unapt  resemblance  of  a  huge  black  military  plume, 
striped  and  crowned  with  white,  planted  upon  the 
ocean  and  waving  its  head  amid  the  clouds.  At  the 
expiration  of  eight  minutes  after  its  complete  forma- 
tion, the  lower  fourth  of  the  column  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  tapering  strip  of  gauze, 
through  which  the  horizon  was  perceptible,  and  just 
as  I  supposed  it  on  tho  point  of  parting,  the  loftier 
portion  began  to  elongate  downwards,  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  acuminate  dark  pencil,  while  from  tho 
foaming  spot  beneath,  arose  around  the  lower  trans- 
parent portion,  a  dusky  pillar,  expanding  as  it  rapidly 
aBcended,  until,  blending  with  the  clouds,  the  phe- 
nomena was  completely  re-produced.  *  *  *  * 
The  disappearance  of  this  water-spout,  commenced 
at  its  inferior  extremity,  which  was  converted  into  a 
thin  mist,  projressing  upward  to  about  one  third  of 
its  whole  length,  where  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  higher  dark  portion  was  destroyed,  the  lat- 
ter being  quickly  drawn  upward  into  the  cloud  from 
which  it  was  pendent,  while  all  beneath  was  dissolved 
in  air.  It  claims  our  notice,  that  the  tumult  in  tho 
ocean  which  co-existed  with  the  spout,  did  not  cease 
until  six  or  seven  seconds  after  the  higher  fragment 
had  been  completely  identified  with  the  clouds.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  75  deg.  Fahrenheit;  barome- 
ter 30.3.  An  electrometer  might  have  discovered 
some  electric  disturbance  in  the  adjacent  water,  but 
we  were  without  one.  Surely  no  operation  of  nature 
is  belter  calculated  to  fix  our  wondering  gaze,  to 
awaken  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  Accord- 
ingly, the  speculation  of  man  has  been  at  work  for 
centuries  upon  the  subject;  but  nothing,  I  believe,  is 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  science,  painting  a 
decided  opening  in  the  veil  which  hangs  around  it. 
From  all  that  has  been  observed  or  written  upon  the 
subject,  we  are  leR  to  infer  that  the  water  spout  is 
the  result,  cither  of  some  sudden  change  in  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  an  equally 
sudden  destruction  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  of 
cloud,  air  and  water.  When  we  reflect  that  in  this 
most  singular  exhibition,  there  is  discovered  a  direct 
violation  of  a  law  (that  of  gravitation)  whoso  do- 
minion over  matter  is  more  universal  than  that  of 
any  other,  we  must  hope  that  the  spirit  of  philoso 
phical  enquiry,  so  ripe  and  pervading  in  these  days, 
may  lead  some  of  science's  many  votaries,  at  least  to 
a  tangible  theory. — ,/V.  Y.  Mercury. 


We  were  made  glad  with  the  recognition 
of  our  friend  ***h  again.  Of  the  essays  from 
No.  5  to  9,  the  first  appears  to-day. 
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We  are  now  enabled  through  the  medium 
of  a  letter  received  from  a  Friend  of  London, 
written  alter  the  termination  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  there,  to  furnish  some  particulars  res- 
pecting it.     The  writer  remarks, — 

"  We  had  several  interesting  sittings,  when 
I  think  it  might  he  acknowledged  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  was  not  withheld.  Those 
of  the  second  week  were  thought  to  be  largely 
attended,  and  1  hope  it  may  be  said  that  the 
meeting  closed  well."  Among  other  matters 
relative  to  the  proceedings,  the  letter  states 
that  the  subject  of  tithes  was  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  petition  again  for  their 
abolition.  The  subject  of  spirituous  liquors 
was  also  brought  into  view,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  stale  of  the  poor  and  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  their  condition  was  feelingly  advert- 
ed to.  The  condition  of  the  poor  Indians 
likewise,  claimed  the  meeting's  sympathy,  and 
a  subscription  to  aid  Friends  of  Indiana,  &c, 
in  prosecuting  their  projected  labours  of  love 
among  them  was  commenced,  the  meeting 
having  specially  at  heart  the  promoting  of  the 
communication  of  direct  Christian  instruc- 
tion. Brief  narratives  of  the  engagements  of  our 
friends  James  Backhouse  and  George  W.  Wal 
ker  in  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  of  John  and 
M.  Yardley  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  were 
read,  and  excited  much  interest. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say — "  We  received 
letters  from  J.  Backhouse  and  G.  W.  Walker 
last  week.  They  were  still  in  Van  Dieman's 
land.  The  last  date  was  24th  of  1st  month 
They  are  diligent  labourers,  and  do  think  there 
is  the  evidence  that  they  are  under  the  Divine 
notice.  May  they  be  preserved  in  a  humble  re- 
liance upon  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

"  From  J.  and  M.  Yardley  we  have  no  re- 
cent intelligence;  they  are  probably  now  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  last  letter  gave 
an  account  of  their  visit  to  Athens,  tec.  In 
Greece  Ihey  have  found  a  people  thirsting  for 
information  and  knowledge,  but  among  whom 
there  is  but  little  of  religious  feeling  to  be  re- 
cognised." 

The  first  day  of  the  present  month,  Negro 
Slavery  in  the  British  colonies  ceased  by  act 
of  parliament — eight  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons at  once  disenthralled — their  fetters  bro- 
ken !  A  deed  of  far  greater  moral  sublimity 
and  grandeur — of  more  true  glory  to  Britain, 
than  all  which  resulted  from  her  victories  of 
Blenheim,  and  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo,  unit- 
ed. Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
accounts  which  were  published  of  a  great 
meeting  held  in  London,  some  time  prior  to 
the  passage  of  that  act,  and  whose  proceed- 
ings, it  is  believed,  had  much  influence  in  ef- 
fecting it  A  respected  friend  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  the  following  memorandum  re- 
lative to  that  meeting,  made  by  a  person  in 
England,  and  which  appeared  to  us  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  have  a  place  here: — 

"  A  subject  of  general  and  intense  interest 
amongst  us  at  the  present  time,  is  the  slavery 
question,  as  regards  our  colonies.     The  hopes 


of  the  friends  of  abolition  have  been  greatly 
raised  by  the  belief  that  the  present  reformed 
parliament  is  more  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
this  abused  race  than  any  former  one;  but  the 
West  India  interest  is  great,  and  they  have  of 
late  made  powerful  efforts, — straining  every 
nerve  to  gain  friends  to  their  cause;  and  the 
poor  negroes  being  unable  to  send  delegates 
to  plead  theirs,  to  prevent  the  government 
from  coming  forward  with  any  illusory  mea- 
sure, which  the*  planters  might  promote,  it 
was  concluded  at  a  meeting  held  in  London, 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  that  delegates 
should  be  sent  up,  from  all  ihe  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  to  convey  to  the  ministers  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  wishes  of  the 
country  on  this  important  question. 

As  soon  as  this  measure  was  made  known, 
though  there  was  very  little  time  for  persons 
to  prepare  themselves  to  leave  their  homes 
and  occupations  to  travel,  in  many  instances, 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  metropolis,  yet 
nothing  is  impossible  where  energy  has  to 
work  on  a  willing  mind,  and  the  call  was 
promptly  obeyed  from  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, 
to  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  and  also  from 
Ireland  ;  and  not  less  than  339  assembled  to 
tell  the  ministers  with  their  own  lips  what 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  united 
kingdom  on  this  solemn  question.  They 
were  selected  from  the  most  respectable 
classes,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  present  to  raise  their  voices  in 
behalf  of  their  old  friends,  the  poor  blacks. 

Nearly  all  travelled  at  their  own  expense, 
and  accepted  the  high  though  laborious  of- 
fice with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 

Samuel  Gurney,  a  member  of  our  Society, 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  delegates, 
which  drew  up  a  memorial,  expressing  in  very 
decided  language  that  immediate  and  total 
emancipation  ought  to  be  conceded :  That 
the  slave  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  freemen ; — for  there  are  proofs  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  too  conspicuous  to 
be  concealed,  that  slaveiy  and  Christianity 
are  absolutely  incompatible. 

They  proceeded  in  a  body  to  wait  on  the 
ministers;  their  appearance  in  passing  along 
one  of  the  principal  streets  in  London  excited 
much  attention,  and  we  are  told  there  was 
something  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive 
in  the  spectacle.  Nearly  four  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, mostly  strangers  to  each  other,  walk- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  im- 
pelled by  the  most  ardent  and  disinterested 
benevolence,  to  take  this  unusual  method  of 
representing  the  united  feelings  of  the  whole 
kingdom  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  slaves. 
This  was  a  sight  highly  interesting  to  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian. 

They  were  well  satisfied  with  the  reception 
they  met  with,  and  the  answers  given  by  the 
ministers.  The  colonial  secretary  assured 
them  that  it  was  an  object  of  great  solicitude 
with  government  to  redeem  the  assurance 
which  they  had  given,  that  their  plan  should 
be  safe  and  satisfactory.  He  felt  that  to  be 
safe,  it  must  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, it  must  be  a  final  measure.  So  ended 
this  great  meeting,  the  most  important  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  colonial  controversy." 
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For  "  The  Friend. 

Village  of Biel  buried  by  an  Avalanche — The 
Pastor's  Daughter. 

The  following  is  extracted  frorrr  "  Letters 
from  Switzerland  and  Italy — during  a  late 
tour ;"  by  the  author  of  "  Letters  from  the 
East,"  and  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  said  to  be 
John  Carne,  Esq.  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  editor  of  "The  Select  Circulating  Li- 
brary," from  which  we  copy,  says  of  the  work, 
"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  volume; 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  of  a  lively  kind, 
and  marks  very  distinctly  the  intelligence  and 
cultivation  of  the  writer,  and  the  bias  of  the 
man;  in  short,  we  give  it  as  the  best  volume  of 
recent  travels  which  our  importations  for  the 
last  few  months  afford,  confident  that  it  will 
amply  reward  the  reader." 

This  affecting  account  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ter which  overwhelmed  the  little  alpine  village, 
and  the  no  less  touching  story  which  follows, 
induced  the  belief  that  the  passage  would  be 
highly  interesting,  insulated  as  it  is.  We  may 
hereafter  present  other  extracts  from  the  work. 
S.  R. 

"  The  streams  of  the  Kander  and  the  Aar 
were  now  swollen  by  the  thaw  on  the  moun- 
tains. Some  of  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Sim- 
menlhal  were  again  visitable  ;  but  the  gloomy 
baths  of  Weissenburg  were  as  yet  sealed  to 
the  foot.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  see  the  ra- 
pid transition  from  winter  to  spring.  The 
snows  disappear,  and  the  flowers  are  in  full 
bloom  ;  the  trees  start  into  blossom.  There  is 
no  damp,  chilling  thaw,  that  enters  the  very 
soul,  as  we  have  in  England.  In  many  parts, 
however,  the  people  complained  of  the  severity 
of  the  past  season,  that  had  entailed  suffering 
on  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  fate  that  befell  the  village  of  Biel,  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valais,  was  singular  and  appalling. 
It  contained  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
an  industrious  race,  who  cultivated  their  little 
territory,  and  lived  almost  wholly  on  its  pro- 
duce. 


"  Many  a  wild  vale,  and  tract  even,  of  beauty, 
in  this  land,  lies  so  remote  from  the  beaten 
track  of  travellers,  as  rarely  to  be  visited;  one 
of  these  was  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  was  a  savage  and  lonely 
abode,  but  its  people  were  deeply  attached  to 
their  homes;  and  though,  like  many  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry,  they  might  murmur  at  times 
at  their  lot,  they  would  have  refused  to  ex- 
change it  for  a  more  flattering  one  in  another 
land.  The  accident  that  desolated  every  hearth, 
and  crushed  all  their  hopes  and  toils,  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  winter. 

"  The  village  was  encompassed  by  moun- 
tains, from  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  had 
never  known  any  avalanches  fall,  or  had  ever 
heard  their  fathers  speak  of  such  an  event;  so 
that  the  people  dwelt  in  security;  nor  dreamed 
of  a  swift  and  terrible  destruction. 

"  One  morning  most  of  the  men  were  at 
work  in  the  fields;  few,  except  the  women,  or 
the  aged  and  the  sick,  remained  within  doors, 
and  the  former  were  busied  in  their  household 
occupations.  The  fall  of  snow  this  year  had  been 
unusually  heavy,  but  it  could  not  be  conceived 
that  death  was  to  be  hurled  from  the  distance 
of  two  leagues;  from  a  summit  that  was  not 
even  visible — yet  so  it  was.  The  morning 
was  a  clear  and  beautiful  one,  when  those  who 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  suddenly  heard  < 
rushing  sound,  and,  looking  back,  saw  an  im 
mense  body  of  snovv  issue  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine  ;  it  had  travelled  six  miles 
through  this  ravine  from  the  precipice  where 
it  fell.  The  village  lay  directly  beneath,  and 
the  avalanche  buried  it:  cottages,  gardens,  and 
trees,  all  disappeared.  It  was  but  the  work  of 
a  few  moments,  for  the  loosened  mass  fell  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  cataract;  and  the  wretched 
villagers  looked  on  the  calm  and  dazzling  sur 
face  of  snow  that  slept  horribly  on  their  hearths 
and  homes  beneath  :  the  shouts  of  the  children, 
the  cheerful  call  of  the  mother,  the  guardian 
cry  of  the  village  dog,  were  hushed  now. 

"They  gathered  quickly  round,  and  plied 
every  effort  of  strength  and  skill  to  remove  the 
snow.  The  peasants  from  the  nearest  ham- 
lets hastened  to  assist ;  but  the  snow  lay  on 
the  roofs  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet, 
and  for  a  long  time  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
It  was  a  lingering  and  miserable  work,  for  no 
one  knew  the  fate  of  those  who  were  beneath. 
The  father  knew  not  if  he  were  childless,  or 
the  husband  if  he  should  find  his  wife  living  or 
slain.  They  called  aloud,  and  shouted  during 
their  toil,  but  nothing,  save  some  faint  cries  or 
could  be  heard.  They  were  like 
gamblers  frenzied  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
ch  cast,  and  bending  in  agony  over  the  yet 


been  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  he  would  have 
loved  to  trace  the  scene.  The  agitated  groups 
of  peasantry,  digging  into  the  heart  of  the  fatal 
avalanche,  and  each  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
at  every  stroke  to  his  own  home,  that  he  panted 
yet  dreaded  to  see. 

"  And  when  the  canopy  of  snow  was  re- 
moved, and  this  was  the  work  of  some  days,  it 
seemed  that  the  dead  were  more  happy  than 
the  living  who  were  found.  The  latter  were 
miserably  maimed  and  crushed,  and  they  had 
remained  long  beneath  the  snow,  without  food, 
or  light,  or  motion;  for  the  darkness,  they  said, 
was  dreadful  to  bear.  Numbers  lay  dead  ; 
some  in  the  chambers  that  were  shattered 
above  them  ;  some  without  doors,  in  their 
little  gardens,  or  wherever  the  destruction 
found  them.  They  had  either  lingered  or  died 
alone,  for  none,  in  the  sudden  darkness  and 
terror,  could  help  the  other.  Sixty  or  eighty 
of  the  wounded  were  carried  to  the  nearest 
hospital ;  and  poverty  and  sorrow  came  on 
every  family,  and  that  greatest  curse  of  the 
peasant — loneliness. 

"  The  roof  that  was  destroyed,  and  the  little 
garden  that  was  laid  waste,  might  be  raised 
again;  but  who  could  restore  the  lost  wife  and 
children?  who  could  bring  again  the  little 
circle  that  gathered  round  the  hearth  at  morn 
nd  eve  ?  '  The  golden  bowl,'  of  the  poor 
Swiss  was  rudely  '  broken  in  pieces,'  and  his 
heart  was  almost  seared  by  the  blow,  that  took 
all,  even  all,  from  him — not  one  was  left  be- 
hind. 

"  It  so  happened,  however,  that  one  was 
left :  a  little  boy  five  years  of  age  was  found 
alive  and  unharmed,  clinging  to  the  neck  and 
body  of  a  faithful  dog.  When  the  mass  of 
snow  fell,  and  his  mother  and  the  other  child- 
ren perished,  he  had  clasped  in  his  terror  the 
large  dog  who  chanced  to  be  close  to  him  at 
the  moment.  The  sagacious  animal  covered 
him  with  his  body,  and  lay  gently  down  beside 
him  during  the  long  darkness;  the  warmth  of 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  companionship,  cheered 
the  little  fellow  through  the  trying  scene.  He 
gave  a  simple  and  touching  detail  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  the  sounds  of  anguish  and  despair 
that  he  had  heard  from  hour  to  hour. 

"  A  subscription  was  afterwards  made 
through  part  of  Switzerland  for  the  relief  of 
the  survivors,  for  the  event  excited  great  sym- 
pathy and  compassion. 

The  season  was  now  so  inviting,  that  we 
did  not  delay  to  take  advantage  of  it.  One 
day  we  took  a  cabriolet  to  visit  the  Simmen- 
hal,  and  the  baths  of  Weissenburg.  The 
former  is  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Niesen,  that  descends  nearly  into  the  lake  ; 
and  the  rapid  river  Kander  rushes  out  between 


unclaimed  piles  of  gold.     Had  a  great  painter  |  banks  of  great  height,  along  which  the 
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lies,  and  is  nearly  overhung  by  the  mountain- 
barriers  on  each  side.  A  few  leagues  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Weissenburg;  and  we  as- 
cended the  hill  on  the  right,  and  passed  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  winding  path  to  the 
spot.  The  baths  are  immediately  approached 
by  a  very  narrow  ravine,  inclosed  by  steep 
rocks  on  each  side,  and  as  you  advance,  the 
glen,  instead  of  widening,  becomes  yet  closer 
at  the  spot  where  the  baths  and  the  mansion 
that  contains  them  are  situated.  It  is  a  place 
for  despair;  its  very  aspect  is  enough  to  in- 
duce the  wretched  invalid  to  dream  no  more 
of  the  gay  face  of  the  world  or  its  lovely  sights, 
but  to  sit  down  and  die,  for  hope  cannot  find 
its  way  hither.  The  waters  have  a  mineral 
virtue,  and  are  conveyed  in  pipes  down  the 
face  of  the  precipices  that  hang  over  the  dwell- 
ing, which  is  resorted  to  by  a  number  of  inva- 
lids, chiefly  for  pulmonary  complaints ;  but 
they  must  be  content  to  sit  on  the  rock  beside 
the  stream  that  hurries  by,  or  on  the  bench 
placed  in  front  upon  the  very  small  space  of 
earth  that  the  frowning  precipices  allow  to 
exist  beneath.  There  are  no  paths  to  traverse, 
— no  leaving  this  gloomy  prison  of  nature,  ex- 
cept by  the  narrow  and  wild  avenue  by  which 
it  is  entered,  or  by  the  ladders  which  are 
placed  on  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  the 
house,  which,  however,  are  somewhat  perilous 
to  venture  upon.  The  crags  at  the  (op  of  the 
precipices  overhead  look  as  if  the  first  tempest 
would  topple  them  down  on  patient,  surgeon, 
and  hotel,  if  so  it  may  be  called.  In  a  time  of 
long  and  heavy  rains,  or  of  high  and  incessant 
winds,  let  no  despondent  gr  heart-stricken  man 
dwell  in  the  baths  of  Weissenburg. 

"  We  dined  in  the  salon,  and  strove  to  be 
pleased  and  in  good  spirits  :  men  are  more  de- 
pendent, however,  on  the  influence  of  situation, 
than  they  are  conscious  of;  the  most  sublime 
as  well  as  the  saddest  scene,  if  its  limits  are 
confined,  and  nature  has  drawn  her  barriers 
fiercely  around,  soon  produces  a  sentiment  of 
weariness  and  melancholy.  A  stay  of  a  few 
days  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  many 
others  similar  to  it,  or  in  the  more  spacious 
one  of  Domo  d'Ossola,  would  prostrate  the 
highest  enthusiasm. 

"  In  the  evening  we  quitted  this  retreat,  and 
returned  to  the  village,  between  which  and 
Zweysimmen  the  scenery  of  the  Simmenthal 
is  fine.  We  met  on  this  and  the  following  day, 
in  particular,  immense  numbers  of  cattle  going 
to  the  mountains.  These  cattle  looked  the 
finest  and  handsomest  in  the  world  :  it  was  a 
complete  emigration  ;  fathers  and  mothers, 
sons  and  daughters,  many  of  them  just  able  to 
walk,  trudged  beside  the  cows,  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  slender  chalets,  till  winter's  ap- 
proach should  force  them  to  descend  again.  It 
is  a  welcome  time,  however,  to  a  great  part  of 
the  population  :  it  is  a  change  of  abode  and 
scene,  which  habit  makes  at  last  as  dear  and 
necessary  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  man  whose 
profession  is  travelling.  The  organ  of  wander- 
ing and  the  love  thereof,  would  assuredly  be 
found  by  a  phrenologist  in  the  skulls  of  every 
class  of  society. 

"  No  people  are  more  attached  to  their 
homes  than  the  Swiss,  and  none  delight  more 
in  leaving  them  for  other  lands,  to  see   the 


world  as  well  as  to  seek  employment  and  for- 
tune. With  eagerness  and  activity,  group  af- 
ter group  passed  on  to  the  rich  and  green 
slopes  and  pastures,  far  up  the  mountains  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  To  breathe  the  free  air 
of  those  lofty  summits— to  rove  at  will,  after 
six  months'  dwelling  in  the  calm  and  sheltered 
valley,  was  like  freedom  to  the  exile.  We 
could  trace  them  far  up  the  ascents,  singing 
their  wild  airs  as  they  went. 

"  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Rougemont, 
we  met  a  pale  and  interesting  girl,  riding  on 
a  mule,  which  was  led  by  a  servant.  She  was 
owly  passing  a  bridge,  that  crossed  a  wild 
stream  ;  and  we  paused  on  the  other  side  to 
observe  her  attentively,  for  the  history  of  her 
family  was  a  melancholy  one.  Her  father, 
the  pastor  of  the  village,  had  two  daughters, 
both  of  them  highly  educated.  The  younger 
had  formed  a  passionate  attachment  to  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  of  her  father. 

"  An  English  family  of  some  distinction, 
travelling  in  Switzerland,  chanced  to  meet 
these  two  young  ladies,  who  were  on  a  visit  to 
relation.  They  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  accomplished  minds 
of  the  sisters,  and  were  desirous  of  taking  the 
younger  to  England,  as  a  companion  and  go- 
verness to  their  children. 

"  The  cure  was  a  widower,  and  thinking 
the  proposal  greatly  to  his  daughter's  advan- 
tage, to  introduce  her  into  the  world,  which 
her  native  mountains  could  not  allow,  he  gave 
his  consent.  As  the  time  of  departure  drew 
near,  her  reluctance  increased:  the  wish  alone 
of  obliging  her  father  at  last  prevailed  ;  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  quitted  the  Simmenthal, 
for  the  first  lime  in  her  life. 

"  After  spending  some  time  in  the  gaieties 
of  Paris,  the  family  arrived  in  London,  at  their 
home  of  luxury  and  comfort.  Unlike  so  many 
of  the  English  families  who  take  governesses 
they  treated  this  girl  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  attachment,  as  if  she  had  been  a  relative, 
rather  than  a  dependent  exposed  to  daily  ca 
price  and  despotism.  Her  mind  was  not  i 
common  one;  she  had  been  most  carefully 
brought  up  by  her  pious  and  excellent  father 
for  she  was  his  favourite  child.  The  high  ex 
pectations  of  the  family  were  richly  fulfilled  ; 
and  so  endearing  was  her  temper,  that  the 
children's  affections  became  almost  equally 
divided  between  their  mother  and  the  beauti 
ful  Swiss. 

"  A  portionless  girl,  from  the  wild  valley  of 
the  Simmenthal,  was  little  likely  to  make  con 
quests  in  the  circles  of  the  west  end;  yet  so  it 
was,  that  a  man  of  fortune,  won  by  her  attrac- 
tions, made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  But  her 
lover's  image  was  never  absent  from  her  mind 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  vivid  excitements  of  a 
gay  and  affluent  life,  it  was  evident  that  she 
loved  them  not,  but  often  gave  way  to  dejec- 
tion; some  said  it  was  the  maladie  du  pays. 
the  strange  thirst  for  their  country,  that  is  like 
a  spell  on  the  Swiss. 

"  Just  at  this  period  she  received  letters 
from  France,  that  her  lover  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  fever:  he  wrote,  however,  that  the 
crisis  was  past,  and  that  his  speedy  recovery 
was  at  hand.     It  never  came:  the  next  letter 


was  in  a  stranger's  hand,  and  told  of  his  death. 
Her  way  that  had  known  no  trouble,  wa9 
darkened  for  ever.  Her  heart,  over  whose 
peace  others  had  watched  so  fondly,  was  now 
broken  !  No  entreaties  or  persuasions  could 
I  to  prolong  her  residence  in  England  till 
that  grief  should  be  softened  and  its  bitterness 
be  past.  The  poor  Swiss,  in  the  midst  of  the 
warmest  sympathy  and  unceasing  attentions, 
felt  an  inexpressible  loneliness.  Oh  !  in  what 
mournful  beauty,  what  colours  of  hope  and 
peace,  did  Rougemont  and  its  valley  rise  be- 
fore her  ! 

"  She  hastened  to  return;  time  was  indeed 
preaious,  and  every  hour  grew  yet  more  so, 
for  the  strength  was  decaying  fast;  the  frame 
and  the  spirit  were  breaking  together.  When 
the  parting  came,  her  gratitude  was  very  great; 
the  children  wept  her  loss,  and  she  wept  over 
them;  in  the  desolation  of  her  heart,  they 
wound  around  it  dearly,  strangely:  they  were 
little  exquisite  ties,  the  "  silver  cords,"  that 
she  would  fain  not  have  severed. 

"  At  the  expense  of  the  family,  and  by  easy 
journeys,  she  was  conveyed  to  Switzerland, 
and.,  when  the  carriage  entered  the  Simmen- 
thal, her  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  But 
that  moment  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  her 
life;  the  rush  of  her  native  stream,  the  dark 
face  of  the  precipices,  the  wild  pasture-land 
and  its  many  flocks,  were  around  her.  She 
never  knew  before  how  greatly  she  loved  them 
— nor  how  inexpressibly  beautiful  they  were. 

"  The  shepherd's  song  passed  from  height 
to  height,  and  afar  off  was  the  spire  of  Rouge- 
mont, and  the  church,  where  she  had  so  often 
heard  her  father  dwell  on  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion. She  never  took  her  eyes  from  them, 
for,  in  the  fulness  of  our  heart,  and  the  pride 
of  our  strength,  we  cannot  so  cling  to  our  na- 
tive scenes  as  when  we  are  about  to  leave 
them  for  ever — it  was  like  Christian  pressing 
to  the  end  of  his  journey:  earth  grew  lovelier 
at  the  last,  and  the  land  of  Beulah  was  where 
he  would  have  rested,  so  lovely  were  all  its 
sights  and  sounds,  but  for  the  everlasting  shore 
that  was  at  hand.  So  felt  the  dying  giil;  ex- 
quisite sorrow  but  turned  her  heart  more  in- 
tensely to  God;  and  now  the  first  wish  of  that 
heart  was  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  father  and 
sister,  and  to  hear  his  voice  cheer  her  to  the 
last  struggle.  They  had  come  part  of  the  way 
to  meet  her,  for  the  carriage  had  been  descried 
at  a  distance.  The  cure's  firmness  was  tried 
to  the  uttermost,  when  he  lifted  the  wasted 
form  in  his  arms,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed,  from 
which  it  was  soon  to  rise  no  more. 

"  It  was  said  that  her  beauty  remained  to 
the  last.  As  long  as  she  was  able,  and  it  was 
not  long,  her  great  delight  was  to  ride  gently 
forth  into  the  valley,  to  look  upon  its  wildness 
and  its  magnificence,  and  trace  the  wander- 
ings of  her  past  years.  As  the  scene  drew  to 
its  close,  the  pastor  was  quite  unmanned,  and 
the  child  became  the  father's  comforter,  and 
breathed  her  last  blessing. 

"  The  sister  never  recovered  the  shock  ; 
her  health  had  ever  since  sunk  gradually,  and 
it  was  probable  she  would  soon  follow  ;  and 
the  poor  cure,  though  he  rallied  his  firmness 
at  last,  felt  that  his  home  was  no  longer  the 
same.     Sometimes  he  mourned  his  ambition 


for  his  child's  welfare  ;  had  she  not  left  her 
own  home,  he  would  say,  perhaps  she  would 
not  have  died !" 


THE   ISLAND    OF   ISCHIA. 

The  beautiful  Gulf  of  Naples,  taken  in  its 
enlarged  sense,  extends  from  the  promontory 
terminated  by  Cape  Misenum  to  the  Sorrento 
peninsula,  ending  in  Cape  Minerva,  now  call- 
ed Delia  Campanella.  The  rugged,  rocky 
island  of  Capri  stands  off  Cape  Minerva,  at 
one  side  of  the  entrance  into  this  magnificent 
basin;  and  the  larger,  loftier,  and  volcanic 
island  of  Ischia  stands  at  the  other  side,  off 
Cape  Misenum. 

The  distance  of  Tschia  from  the  city  of 
Naples  is  not  above  twenty  miles,  and  being 
only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  attractions 
of  Baia,  Cuma,  the  Fusaro  lake,  &.C, 
frequently  visited  by  travellers.  The  salubrity 
of  the  air,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  ex 
cellence  of  its  mineral  waters,  its  baths,  its 
wine,  fruit,  and  other  produce,  also  frequently 
attract  the  Neapolitan  gentry,  who  are  not 
much  given  to  travelling  or  investigating  the 
wonders  with  which  nature  surrounds  them 
A  small  uninhabited  rock,  called  Vivara,  and 
the  densely-peopled  and  pretty  island  of  Pro- 
cida,  intervene  between  Ischia  and  Cape  Mi- 
senum. From  the  southernmost  point  of 
Procida  to  the  nearest  point  of  Isch; 
distance  somewhat  less  than  two  miles.  From 
many  points  of  view  the  two  islands  seem  as 
one;  the  lofty  mountains  and  the  great  cone 
of  Ischia  rising  to  the  eye  from  the  compara. 
tively  low  lands  of  Procida  as  if  from  a  base 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Virgil,  who  must 
have  known  both  islands  well,  calls  Procida 
"high,"  whereas,  in  fact,  Ischia  is  lofty,  and 
Procida  (as  we  have  just  said)  comparatively 
low.  It  would  be  a3  reasonable  to  call  the 
Jura  ridge,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  towering  Alps,  lofty,  or  (to  take  a  more 
familiar  illustration)  to  speak  of  the  height  of 
the  houses  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  while  the 
imposing  elevation  of  the  cathedral  is  before 
our  eyes. 

Few  places  show  more  plainly,  or  with 
more  beauty  and  effect,  their  volcanic  origin 
than  the  island  of  Ischia.  The  shape  of  its 
mountains,  the  fissures  and  chasms  in  the 
mountain's  sides,  the  deep  ravines  across  the 
plains,  the  lava  heaped  upon  lava,  the  tracts 
covered  with  info  and  lapille,  gray  ashes,  and 
sulphur;  the  smoke,  the  pungent  steam — the 
hot  mineral  waters  that  gush  out  in  almost 
every  direction — all  these  and  other  things 
denote  volcanic  action,  and  offer  a  magni- 
ficent scene  of  study  to  the  geologist.  But 
in  these  regions  every  thing  is  volcanic.  Be- 
sides Vesuvius,  a  dozen  craters — some  in  re- 
pose for  many  centuries,  and  some  that  were 
in  fearful  activity  not  many  generations  back 
— might  be  counted  close  at  hand.  There  lie, 
in  wonderful  contiguity,  the  hollows  of  Ag- 
nano,  Astroni,  the  Solfatara,  the  Avernus,  and 
others,  each  of  which  in  its  day  has  poured 
forth  smoke  and  flames,  ashes  and  liquid  fire. 
A  little  farther  off,  the  sea  is  dotted  with  the 
islands  of  Vendotena,  Ponza,  Palmerola,  and 
half  a  score  of  islets,  which  have  all  been 
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raised  above  the  waves  by  the  action  of  inter- 
nal fire.  Still  farther  off,  and  to  the  south, 
Mount  Stromboli  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  in  almost  constant  ac- 
tivity. If  we  extend  the  radii,  taking  Ischia 
as  the  centre,  we  should  add  an  imposing  list. 
The  Lipari  islands,  Mount  Etna,  Mount  Vul- 
tur,  and  many  other  volcanoes,  extinct  or  oc- 
casionally in  action,  would  be  included  within 
a  comparatively  small  circumference.  The 
picturesque  forms  and  beauty,  the  luxuriance 
of  soil,  resulting  from  these  terrific  agents 
and  the  convulsions  of  nature,  are  most  as- 
tonishing. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Ischia  is  Monte 
San  Nicolo  (St.  Nicholas'  Mountain)  and  an- 
ciently called  Epopeus;  which  may  be  said  to 
crown  the  whole  island.  Asleep,  rough  road, 
in  part  over  fields  of  black  lava,  and  in  part 
running  along  dangerous  piecipices,  leads  to 
the  summit,  which  is  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Mediterranean.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  is  spread  before 
the  spectator; — in  the  rear  of  this  admirably 
varied  line  of  coast  and  of  promontories — 
such  as  one  sees  in  Claude's  pictures — the 
long,  gray  chain  of  the  Apennines,  shows  it- 
self. In  no  part  of  the  world  is  noble  scenery 
enriched  with  such  classic  or  with  so  many 
associations.  This  is  a  concentrating  point 
for  ancient  poetry  and  history.  Sitting  on 
the  lofty  cone  of  Epopeus,  and  hearing  th 
names  of  all  the  places  visible  from  that  spot 
mentioned,  the  informed  traveller  is  made  to 
go,  almost  unconsciously,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  classical  studies.  Not  only  is 
there  no  rock  without  a  name,  but  no  name 
without  a  fame  of  some  sort  or  other — ancient 
or  modern,  consecrated  by  Grecian,  Roman 
or  Italian  genius.  The  scenery  of  half  of 
Homer's  "  Odyssey" — of  half  of  Virgil's 
"^Eneid," — is  here.  The  birth-place  of  Tas- 
so  is  close  at  hand.  The  Circean  promontory, 
the  Syren  rocks,  the  cape  where  jEneas  buried 
his  trumpeter,  whose  name  was  conferred  for 
ever  on  that  cape,*  seem  almost  within  arm's 
length  of  the  tiaveller.  It  would  require 
pages  merely  to  name  the  spots  thus  illus- 
trated that  are  within  sight.  Among  the  as- 
sociations in  the  more  sober  walk  of  history 
we  will  mention  those  connected  with  a  sight 
of  the  solitary  shore  at  Patria,  where  the 
great  Scipio  died,  complaining  of  his  coun- 
try's ingratitude — of  the  marsh  of  Mintur- 
num,  where  Marius  was  found  hidden,  but 
whence  he  escaped  to  complete  the  strange 
"rama  of  his  life — of  the  melancholy.hill-side 
near  Gaeta,  where  the  fugitive  Cicero  was 
overtaken  and  slain — of  the  small  island  of 
Nisida,  where  Brutus  parted  from  his  noble 
wife;  and  (to  omit  many  others)  of  Cape  Mi- 
senum, already  alluded  to,  which,  after  wit- 
nessing many  changes,  became  the  scene  of 
the  captivity  and  death  of  Augustulus,  the  last 
Roman  emperor  of  the  west. 

But  we  must  descend  from  these  lofty  con- 
templations, and  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Epopeus.    Not  far  from  this  summit,  which  is 

1  Now  always  called  "  Capo  Miseno." 
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formed  of  grayish  lava,  a  crater  is  still  very 
well  defined,  though  it  should  appear  that  the 
eruptions  on  record  did  not  proceed  from  that 
mouth,  but  from  various  openings  much  lower 
down  the  mountain.  The  last  great  eruption 
occurred  as  far  back  as  the  year  1302.  It  was 
terrific  !  The  shaking  and  crumbling  away  of 
the  mountain  overthrew  or  buried  some  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  others  of  them 
were  consumed  and  their  sites  covered  by  the 
torrents  of  lava  that  poured  down  the  moun- 
tain's sides,  and,  in  some  instances,  flowed 
far  out  to  sea,  forming,  as  they  cooled,  long 
ridges  of  coal-black,  ragged  rocks,  which,  for 
five  hundred  years,  have  resisted  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  waves.  The  north  end  of  the 
island  presents  a  sad  but  sublime  picture. 
For  a  great  length  and  breadth  the  land  is 
covered  with  the  roughest  and  darkest  lava, 
while  out  at  sea,  with  the  least  breath  of 
wind,  the  water  roars  and  foams  among  the 
black  lava  ridges,  and  islets,  and  rocks  formed 
by  many  successive  explosions. 

Not  far  from  4|>ese  enormous  lava  beds 
stands  Foria,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
town  in  the  island,  though  not  the  capitol. 
This  town  is  neatly  built,  and  the  clean, 
white  walls  of  its  houses  contrast  singularly 
with  the  black  heaps  of  volcanic  matter  scat- 
tered all  about  it.  Like  each  of  the  towns, 
and  indeed  nearly  every  village  on  the  island, 
Foria  contains  places  of  worship  built  in  a 
capricious  but  not  disagreeable  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  principally  occupied  by  that 
portion  of  the  islanders  that  get  their  living 
by  fishing  and  maritime  pursuits. 

The  capital,  which  is  also  called  Ischia, 
stands  nearly  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
in  a  pretty  little  bay  opposite  to  the  islet  of 
Vivara.  The  bay  and  town  are,  or  might  be, 
defended  by  an  old  castle,  which,  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner  imaginable,  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  high,  detached  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  island  of  Ischia  by  a  short,  nar- 
row isthmus  of  sand.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
travellers,  who  generally  come  by  way  of  Pro- 
cida, approach  and  land  ;  and  a  striking  point 
it  is.  Casamiccio,  another  town,  and  now 
the  most  frequented  by  strangers,  as  conve- 
niences for  taking  mineral  and  volcanic  mud- 
baths  have  been  amply  provided,  stands  on  a 
spur  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  and  is  pleasantly 
ventilated  and  shaded  by  trees  of  fine  growth. 
Detached  casini,  or  villas,  commanding  the 
most  beautiful  views,  can  be  procured  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  which 
contains  still  another  town  called  Panza,  and 
mber  of  well  peopled  villages.  The  cir- 
cumference of  Ischia  is  about  twenty  English 
miles;  and  the  whole  population  is  about 
25,000. 

Though  much  of  this  curious  island  is  oc- 
cupied by  rocks,  lava,  and  uncovered  tufo,  or 
rent  into  chasms,  and  long,  deep  fissures,  still 
much  remains  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation; 
and  where  these  tracts  occur,  nothing  can  well 
be  fancied  more  productive  or  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Extensive  vineyards  that  pro- 
duce an  excellent  white  wine,  (a  very  import- 
ant article  of  export,)  orchards  and  gardens 
furnishing  abundance  of  oranges,  citrons,  me- 
lons, and  almost  every  European  variety  of 
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fruit  and  vegetables,  fields  of  Indian  corn,  or 
other  grain,  and  of  cotton,  groves  of  chestnut 
trees  and  ilices,  hedge-rows  formed  of  aloes, 
myrtle,  and  other  sweet-smelling  shrubs,  de- 
lightfully variegate  the  surface  of  the  island, 
and  now  tend  to  hide,  and  now  suddenly  re- 
veal, white  villages  and  scattered  cottages. 
There  is  another  feature  too  characteristic  of 
Ischia  to  be  passed  over  in  silence: — th 
chasms,  and  steep  narrow  dells  that  occur  so 
frequently  are,  for  the  most  part,  shaded  by  a 
compact  and  vigorous  growth  of  trees; — the 
stranger,  who  may  suffer  from  the  intense 
heat  of  summer  (the  season  when  the  baths 
are  most  efficacious,)  may  always  retreat  to 
one  of  these,  and  find,  at  any  hour  of  the 
hottest  day,  and  when  the  glare  of  light  is 
painful  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  shade  and  a 
refreshing  coolness.  Since  the  peace,  Tschia 
has  been  gradually  rising  in  reputation  as  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  sick.  The  diseases  in 
which  the  use  of  the  waters  in  drinking  or 
bathing,  and  of  the  mud-baths,  prove  most 
beneficial,  are  rheumatisn*  "under  most  of  its 
varieties,  cutaneous  disorders,  &c.  The  Nea- 
politan government  have  an  establishment  on 
the  island,  to  which  considerable  numbers  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  royal  service  are 
sent  every  year  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  Many  poor  Neapolitans  are  also  sent 
annually,  and  supported  during  their  stay  by 
associations  of  charitable  individuals. 


Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  this 
short  notice  was  at  Ischia,  nearly  all  the  com 
fortable  apartments  and  neat  villas  were  let  to 
foreigners,  and  some  new  ones  were  building. 
Like  some  of  the  baths  on  the  Rhine,  though 
not  in  such  numbers,  the  baths  of  Ischia  could 
then  boast  specimens  of  most  of  the  great 
nations — there  were  French,  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Hungarians,  Englishmen,  Ame- 
ricans, &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  particu- 
larly the  mariners  and  the  vine-dressers,  who 
form  the  two  more  numerous  classes,  are  a 
gay,  good-natured,  inoffensive  people,  requir- 
ing but  an  improved  education  to  make  them 
very  estimable.  The  women  of  the  peasantry 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  persons 
and  the  grace  of  their  costume,  which  is  never 
varied,  but  is  the  same  for  all  of  them.  Both 
their  countenance  and  their  dress  have 
striking  affinity  to  the  features  and  costume 
of  the  Greeks.  But  this  resemblance  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Procida,  where  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a 
young  woman  that  is  not  handsome,  and 
gracefully  or  picturesquely  attired. 

The  beautiful  green  and  mottled-green  la- 
vas that  are  so  extensively  turned  and  made 
into  snuff-boxes,  ornaments,  paper-pressers, 
&c.  at  Naples,  and  thence  exported  to  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  do  not  come  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  but  from  the  island  of  Ischia. 
The  lavas  of  Vesuvius  that  are  capable  of  be- 
ing manufactured  are  blackish,  reddish  spotted 
with  gray,  and  gray,  but  never  green.  Ischia 
gives  the  greens,  and,  in  addition,  some  other 
hues,  as  well  as  all  the  colours  produced  by 
Vesuvius.  Some  of  the  green  lavas  of  Ischia 
are  transparent  and  prettily  variegated. 


VEGETABLE   NATURE. 

Smellie,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Natural  His- 
tory, has  the  following  remarks  on  what  is 
called  the  "  sleep  of  leaves." 

The  modes  of  folding  in  of  the  leaves,  or  of 
sleeping,  are  extremely  various;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  they  all  dispose  themselves 
so  as  to  give  the  best  protection  to  the  young 
stems,  flowers,  buds  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
the  tamarind  tree  contract  round  the  tender 
fruit,  and  preserve  it  from  the  nocturnal  cold 
The  cassia,  the  senna,  and  many  others,  con 
tract  their  leaves  in  a  similar  manner.  Th« 
leaves  of  the  chickweed,  the  asclepias,  the 
atriplex,  &c.  are  disposed  in  opposite  pairs 
During  the  night,  they  rise  perpendicularly, 
and  join  so  close  at  the  top  that  they  conceal 
the  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  other  plants 
are  placed  alternately.  Though  horizontal 
and  even  depending  during  the  day,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night  they  rise,  and  embrace  each 
other,  and  protect  the  tender  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  the  night-shade,  are  horizontal  during 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  they  rise  and  cover 
the  flowers.  The  Egyptian  vetch  erects  its 
leaves  during  the  night  in  such  a  manner  that 
four  seem  to  be  one  leaf  only.  The  leaves  of 
the  white  lupine  in  the  state  of  sleep  hang 
down  and  protect  the  young  buds  from  being 
injured  by  the  nocturnal  air. 

The  cause  of  these  movements  which  con- 
stitute the  sleep  of  plants,  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  some  of 
the  abovementioned  examples,  the  motions  are 
evidently  excited  by  heat.  But  plants  kept  in 
hot  house,  where  an  equal  degree  of  heat  ii 
preserved  both  day  and  night,  fail  not  to  con 
tract  their  leaves,  or  to  sleep,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  open 
This  fact  evinces  that  the  sleep  of  plants 
is  rather  owing  to  a  peculiar  law  than  to  a 
quicker  or  slower  motion  of  the  juices. 


TEMPERANCE    CAUSE. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  Slate 
Temperance  Society  submit  the  following  summary 
of  results  during  the  sixth  year  of  its  operations. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  towns  and  cities  have 
reported  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  organised  so- 
cieties. One  hundred  and  eleven  towns  have  not  sent 
in  their  reports,  all  of  which  have  one  or  more  socie- 
ties; but  the  committee  estimate  them  each  to  con- 
tain one  organisation,  which  added,  makes  the  town 
and  city  associations  amount  to  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-three.  The  organisation  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand school  districts  in  tho  state  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing. From  the  tenor  of  the  reports,  the  committee 
calculate  that  at  least  one  thousand  of  these  minute 
associations  are  already  formed.  So  that  the  com- 
mittee feel  safe  in  calculating  twenty-five  hundred  as 
the  number  of  associations,  large  and  small,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance. The  actual  number  of  pledged  members  in  the 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  towns  reported,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty -seven,  averaging  about  four  hundred  and 
'xty  to  each.  Estimating  the  towns  that  have  failed 
to  report  at  only  one  half  of  those  that  have,  would 
give  the  present  temperance  strength,  in  pledged 
members,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seven. 

The  actual  increase  during  the  past  yoar,  in  the 
towns  reported,  amounts  to  ninety-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-two;  add  the  increase  in  towns  not 
reported,  and  the  committee  estimate  the  whole  in- 
crease of  members  for  tho  past  year  to  be  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand. 

Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  have 
been  reported  as  having  abandoned  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  during  the  year,  in  their  taverns  or  stores ; 
many  towns,  in  their  reports,  state  that  ALL  have 
abandoned  tho  traffic;  and  numbers  not  being  given 
they  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  towns  reported, 
twenty-eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  still 
continue  to  bring  on  their  neighbourhoods  taxes,  beg. 
gary,  and  death,  by  dealing  out  ardent  spirits  for  gain. 
The  subscription  of  the  Temperance  Recorder,  in 
various  counties  in  the  state,  amounts  to  ninety- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four — in 
the  whole  Union,  over  two  hundred  thousand. 


PROGRESS    OF   SCHOOLS   IN   FRANCE. 

We  are  just  informed  of  some  of  the  results  of  the 
law  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  France 
during  the  year  1833.  The  minister  of  public  in- 
struction despatched  circular  letters  to  39,000  teach- 
ers, pointing  out  to  them  the  nature  and  importance 
of  their  profession.  Answers  were  received  from 
13,850  of  this  number,  which  furnished  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  and  zeal.  Of  the  normal  schools, 
or  seminaries  for  teachers,  long  since  ordered  to  be 
established,  there  were  only  three  in  182S,  and  thir- 
teen in  1830,  and  thirty-seven  in  1832.  Now,  there 
are  sixty-two,  containing  1,944  pupils  preparing  to 
be  teachers,  of  whom  all  but  273  are  supported  by  the 
public  purse  or  by  village  treasuries.  Of  37,187 
communes  or  villages,  20,961  have  voluntarily  taxed 
themsclv*  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools 
16,126  still  neglecting  it.  Only  760  unions  of  feeble 
communes,  for  the  support  of  a  school,  have  taken 
place.  Of  all  the  communes,  10,000  only  have  school 
houses,  and  these  expended  during  the  year  1833,  in 
purchasing  buildings  and  repairs,  3,000,000  of  francs 
or  about  "600,000  dollars.  In  the  course  of  1834 
1,850,277  francs,  (about  370,000  dollars)  already 
voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  same  objects.  The  whole  sum  necessary  to 
furnish  every  commune  with  a  school  house  is  esti- 
mated at  72,679,908  francs,  or  about  1,400,000  dol- 
lars, which  would  be  paid,  however,  in  fourteen  years 
by  a  grant  of  100,000  dollais  annually. 

The  number  of  boys'  schools  increased  in  one  year 
from  31 ,420  to  33,695,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from 
1,200,713  to  1,654,828. — Annals  of  Education. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  PROMISED  REST. 

Dear  friend  of  friendless  sinners,  hear, 
And  magnify  thy  grace  divine, 
Pardon  a  worm  that  would  draw  near, 
That  would  his  heart  to  Thee  resbjn; 
A  worm,  by  self  and  sin  oppressed 
That  pants  to  reach  thy  promised  rest. 

With  holy  fear  and  roverend  love, 
I  long  to  lie  beneath  thy  throne; 
I  long  in  Thee  to  live  and  move, 
And  charge  mysei'i  on  Thee  alone ; 
Teach  me  to  lean  upon  thy  breast, 
To  find  in  Thee  the  promised  test. 

Thou  say'st  thou  wilt  thy  servants  keep 
In  perfect  peace,  whose  minds  shall  be 
Like  new-born  babes,  or  helpless  sheep. 
Completely  stayed,  dear  Lord,  on  Thee; 
How  calm  their  state,  how  truly  bless'd, 
Who  trust  on  Thee,  the  promised  rest. 

Take  mo,  my  Saviour,  as  thine  own, 
And  vindicate  my  righteous  cause, 
Be  thou  my  portion,  Lord,  alone, 
And  bend  ine  to  obey  thy  laws; 
In  thy  dear  arms  of  love  caress'd, 
Give  me  to  find  thy  promised  rest. 

Bid  the  tempestuous  rago  of  sin, 
With  all  its  wrathful  fury  die; 
Let  the  Redeemer  dwell  within, 
And  turn  my  sorrows  into  joy; 
O  may  my  heart,  by  Thee  possess'd, 
Know  Thee  to  bo  my  promised  rest. 

Rowland  Hill. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Practical  Remarks  on  Silent  Worship. 

(Concluded  from  page  358.) 

Now,  as  our  capacity  for  true  worship  in 
public  very  much  depends  on  the  religious 
condition  of  our  minds,  so  that  condition  is 
closely  connected  with  our  private  devotional 
duties.  Does  any  young  Friend  who  may 
read  these  lines,  enquire,  how  he  may  be 
helped  to  restrain  his  wandering  thoughts  in 
silent  meetings,  and  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ?  1  would  address  to  such  a  one, 
the  counter-enquiry,  what  is  thy  daily  prac- 
tice as  it  relates  to  private  devotion?  Dost 
thou  sit  alone  and  keep  silence  before  the 
Lord,  bearing  his  yoke  upon  thee?  Art  thou 
accustomed,  in  solitude,  to  pour  forth  thy  fer- 
vent prayers  to  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep 
thee  from  falling?  Those  who  are  the  most 
faithful  and  diligent  in  the  religious  duties  of 
the  closet,  will  be  the  most  edified  in  con- 
gregational worship.  If  a  man  who  practises 
no  such  duties,  fails  to  govern  his  thoughts 
at  meeting,  the  defect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  our  "custom  of  silence,"  but  to  his  own 
sin  of  omission  and  neglect. 

It  is  by  faith  that  we  draw  near  to  God  in 
our  hours  of  private  devotion,  and  it  is  by 
faith  alone  that  we  can  acceptably  worship 
him  in  public.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  please  God  ;"  we  can  make  no  suitable 
approaches  to  him,  except  we  beiiev 


that 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  Nor  ought  we  ever 
to  forget,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper, this  faith  must  embrace  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  through 
Christ,  that  we  draw  near,  "  by  one  spirit, 
unto  the  Father."  May  the  rising  generation 
amongst  us  become  fully  sensible  that  a  firm 
belief  in  God,  as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
gospel,  and  stedfast  reliance  on  his  mercy  arid 
power,  are  essential  to  the  right  performance 
of  Christian  worship.  It  will  be  the  means 
of  enabling  them  to  wait  upon  him  with  the 
patience  of  hope ;  and  to  pray  to  him,  through 
every  discouragement,  without  wavering. 
When  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the 
covenant,  his  language  was,  "  I  will  not  let 
thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  Faith  was 
with  him  the  spring  of  perseverance;  and  so 
it  will  ever  be  in  the  heart  of  every  praying 
Christian. 

I  have  sometimes  met  with  persons  of 
tender  and  seeking  mind,  who  have  imbibed 
a  notion,  that  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in 
order  to  silent  worship,  is  a  vacuity  from  all 
ideas;  and  who  have  been  greatly  discouraged 
by  their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  attain  to  a 
state  which  the  God  of  nature  has  seen  fit  to 
render  impossible.  That  which  is  truly  re 
quired  for  this  holy  purpose,  is  an  abstract 
edness  from  worldly  thoughts,  and  even  from 
religious  meditations  of  our  own  devising, 
and  a  quiet  fixing  of  the  soul  on  God.  The 
glorious  idea  of  an  omnipotent,  omnipresent 
Being,  will  then  fill  our  minds;  and  so  far 
from  our  being  destitute  of  an  object  to  con- 
template, one  will  be  before  us,  of  sufficient 
depth  and  magnitude,  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
saints  and  angels  to  all  eternity.    When  we 


take  our  seats  in  a  meeting  for  worship,  we 
ought  to  endeavour,  without  delay,  to  draw 
near  in  spirit  unto  God,  and  to  wait  on  him. 
When  this  is  our  condition,  our  secret  prayers 
and  praises  will  soon  arise  from  the  altar  of 
the  heart;  and  these  will  often  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time,  which  we  spend  in 
silent  meetings. 

"Search  me,  O  God,"  said  the  psalmist, 
and  know  my  heart ;  try  me  and  know  my 
thoughts  ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
In  answer  to  such  petitions  as  these,  our 
heavenly  Father  is  often  known  to  search  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper.  Our  secret  faults, 
as  well  as  our  presumptuous  sins,  are  detected 
by  the  light  of  the  sanctuary,  and  are  made 
manifest,  for  our  humiliation,  at  the  tribunal 
of  conscience.  Now,  this  is  a  work  with 
which  we  must  endeavour,  through  Divine 
help,  faithfully  to  co-operate  ;  and  thus 
another  proportion  of  our  silent  hours  may  be 
profitably  spent,  in  close  self-examination  be- 
fore the  Lord.  Such  an  exercise  will  lead 
into  penitence,  and  penitence  will  again  be 
found  the  nurse  of  prayer.  "The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heait,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

There  is  an  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning  to  do 
well.  The  same  light  which  detects  our 
transgressions,  will  make  manifest  to  us  the 
course  of  conduct  which  we  ought  to  pursue; 
nor  will  our  gracious  Lord  and  Master  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petition — "  Make  thy  way 
straight  before  my  face."  Not  only  will  the 
true  worshipper,  in  his  silent  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing all  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  but  the 
particular  duties  which  lie  in  his  own  path — 
the  sacrifices  which  he,  as  an  individual,  is 
called  upon  to  make — will  be  made  manifest 
to  his  mind  ;  and  often  will  he  find  ability, 
while  all  around  him  is  silence,  to  renew  his 
covenant  with  the  Lord— that  he  will  "  follow 
"he  Lamb  whithersoever,  he  goeth." 

In  thus  diawing  near  to  the  Lord  for  the 
purpose  of  being  searched  by  his  Spirit,  re- 
proved by  the  light  of  his  law,  and  guided  in 
a  course  of  obedience,  two  qualities  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  Christian  worshipper.  The 
first  is,  that  godly  sincerity  which  will  induce 
us  to  bring  our  whole  selves  to  the  light ;  and 
will  lead  us,  without  any  compromise,  to  ac- 
cept the  verdicts  of  conscience,  respecting 
both  our  past  transgressions  and  our  present 
duties.  The  second  is  a  child-like  reliance 
the  guidance  and  government  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. May  this  honest  and  believing  heart 
more  and  more  abound  amongst  us,  for  our 
own  peace  sake,  and  for  the  glory  of  God  ! 

The  silent  worshipper  professes  to  be  wean- 
ed from  all  undue  dependence  on  vocal  mi- 
nistry, and  to  sit  under  the  immediate  teach- 
ing of  Jesu3  Christ.  Now,  it  is  not  only  by 
detecting  their  sins,  and  showing  them  their 
path  of  duty,  that  Christ  instructs  his  people. 
He  reveals  his  truth  with  power ;  he  impresses 
a  sense  of  the  value  of  his  atoning  blood  ;  he 
gently  unfolds,  by  his  own  blessed  Spirit,  the 
secrets  of  redeeming  love. 

The  doctrines  which  arc  thus  made  mani- 


fest to  the  understanding,  and  impressed  on 
the  heart,  are  already  revealed  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  it  is  often  through  the  words  of  that 
blessed  book,  that  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  teaches  his  people.  One  passage  of 
scripture  after  another  passes  before  the 
mind  of  the  silent  worshipper,  for  his  comfort 
or  edification  ;  or,  more  probably,  after  many 
passages  have  arisen  in  his  recollection,  some 
one  in  particular  is  fixed  upon  him,  by  a 
power  beyond  his  own;  and,  being  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  Spirit  who  gave  it  forth, 
becomes  the  medium  both  of  instruction  and 
nourishment. 

How  peculiarly  important,  then,  to  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  silent  worship,  is  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  vo- 
lume !  Were  we,  in  dependence  on  the  grace 
of  God,  more  faithful  and  diligent  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  we  should 
not  so  often  be  found  presenting  to  the  Lord, 
in  public  worship,  the  unworthy  sacrifice  of  a 
mind  enveloped  in  darkness.  We  should 
come  to  the  enjoyment  of  something  better 
than  undefined  and  uncertain  views  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  would  be  revealed 
to  us  in  it3  native  simplicity,  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, in  its  glorious  completeness;  and 
great  would  be  our  peace  and  joy  in  the  Lord. 

While  it  is  the  very  essence  of  silent  wor- 
ship, to  cease  from  the  activity  of  the  natural 
man,  and  to  watch  for  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be 
sufficient  to  show,  that  under  those  influences, 
there  is  abundant  occupation  for  us,  of  a 
most  profitable  kind,  in  our  silent  religious 
meetings. 

In  conclusion,  however,  I  wish  to  express 
the  deep  value  which  I  feel  for  a  living  gos- 
pel ministry;  and  I  would  ask  my  younger 
brethren  and  sisters,  to  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  a  succession  of  anointed  servants,  who 
shall  proclaim  amongst  us  the  word  of  the 
living  God  ?  Surely  it  must  be  to  themselves, 
and  especially  to  our  young  men,  many  of 
whom — did  they  but  faithfully  bear  his  cross 
— the  Lord,  we  may  reverently  believe,  would 
call  into  his  service,  and  qualify  for  the  work. 
Through  deep  humiliation — through  many  a 
baptism — through  the  fire  cf  Divine  judgment 
upon  sin — through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — they  would  become  able  ministers  of 
"  the  New  Testament." 

May  this  blessed  work  of  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ing go  nobly  forward  !  "The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  Let 
us,  therefore,  pray  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest !" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  early  convictions  of  divine  light  in  its 
discoveries  of  right  and  wrong,  are  often  very 
distinct  and  impressive.  Two  causes  concur 
to  give  force  to  those  heavenly  intimations; 
the  clearness  of  the  manifestation,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  heart,  not  yet  hardened  by 
crime,  nor  fortified  against  truth,  by  sophistry 
or  self-confidence.  The  views  presented  are 
also  new ;  both  as  regards  the  evils  to  be  for- 
saken, and  the   excellency  of  the  state  to 
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which  the  promises  of  the  gospel  appertain  ; 
and  desire  is  intensely  kindled  to  obtain  com- 
plete redemption  from  one,  and  the  happy 
possession  of  the  other.  Deeply  humbled  un- 
der a  very  lively  sense  of  the  unmerited  love 
of  God  in  thus  visiting  the  soul,  a  correspond- 
ent love  flows  towards  its  gracious  benefac- 
tor, from  a  heart  prepared  to  believe  in  his 
manifested  will,  and  to  do  it,  though  the  cross 
may  be  in  the  way.  In  this  humble  state 
many  things  are  revealed  which  the  simple 
hearted  readily  receive  and  comply  with. 
This  condition  in  which  a  strong  desire  pre- 
vails to  know  and  to  do  the  divine  will,  and 
wherein  a  capacity  to  believe  is  plentifully 
granted,  is  indeed  a  very  precious  state,  more 
easily  lost  than  regained.  Those  who  possess 
it  fully  believe  that  all  the  commands  of 
Christ  can  be  obeyed,  and  are  to  be  obeyed. 
But  proving  their  own  weakness,  they  also 
prove  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace  in  fur- 
nishing strength  to  fulfil  them.  Thus  they 
witness  both  the  revealing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  necessity  of  its  continual  aid 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a 
speculative  opinion,  supported  by  Scripture 
testimony  only,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  also 
proven  by  s  real  participation  of  its  illuminat- 
ing and  quickening  virtue  in  the  heart;.  No- 
thing can  be  done  without  it.  Our  Lord  ex- 
pressly declared  to  his  disciples,  '•  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  Nor  is  his  aid  extended 
in  a  blind  insensible  manner,  of  which  the 
mind  has  no  distinct  perception.  "  My 
sheep,"  said  he,  "  know  my  voice  and  they 
follow  me,  and  the  voice  of  a  stranger  they 
will  not  follow."  How  can  the  sheep  of 
Christ  distinguish  his  voice  from  that  of  the 
stranger  if  they  have  no  clear  perception  of 
it?  The  very  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live — 
and  certainly  those  who  have  partaken  of  the 
first  resurrection,  being  raised  out  of  spiritual 
death,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  do  hear  and 
understand,  and  obey  his  divine  voice,  which 
is  spirit  and  life  to  the  soul. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  it  will  be 
granted  by  our  heavenly  Father.  After  show- 
ing that  no  parent  possessed  of  common  feel- 
ing will  give  to  a  child  a  stone  when  he  asks 
bread,  or  a  serpent  for  a  fish,  he  says,  "  If  ye 
being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him  V  Evidently  inculcating  that  it 
is  more  compatible  with  the  goodness  of  our 
Almighty  Parent  to  dispense  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  his  children,  than  it  is  even  natural  for  an 
earthly  parent  to  provide  food  for  his  offspring, 
and  certainly  as  necessary  for  them.  Every 
babe  in  Christ  is  acquainted  with  the  internal 
appearance  of  his  spirit.  He  knows  it  in  the 
first  place  as  God's  witness  against  sin  ;  in 
the  second,  as  the  "strength  of  Israel,"  en- 
abling him  to  come  out  of  it,  and  as  the  com- 
forter and  revvarder  for  his  obedience.  The 
more  closely  he  keeps  to  it,  the  better  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  its  operations, and  the 
,more  firmly  his  faith  is  fixed  upon  it.  As  he 
progresses  from  the  state  of  a  child  to  that  of 


a  young  man  in  Christ,  it  unfolds  to  him  his 
services  in  the  church,  supplies  him  with 
wisdom  and  strength,  and  increases  from  time 
to  time,  his  confidence  in  the  faithfulness 
and  all-sufficiency  of  his  omnipotent  leader. 
Though  its  intimations  of  duty  may  often  be 
so  gentle  or  faint,  as  to  be  compared  to  the 
pointing  of  a  finger,  or  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
yet  through  close  watchfulness,  they  are 
quickly  understood,  and  in  the  obedience  of 
faith,  safely  followed.  An  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  this  essential  Christian  doc- 
trine has  been  the  foundation,  and  cement, 
and  glory  of  our  religious  Society.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  renunciation  of  all  dependence 
upon  talent,  learning  and  human  sagacity,  and 
their  reliance  upon  the  simple  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  members  grew  in  religious 
experience  and  depth,  and  many  became  emi- 
nent instruments  in  the  Lord's  hand  to  con- 
vert others  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

John  Churchman  was  a  practical  believer 
in  it,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  this  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  teaching — "  I  attended 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  business  at  Concord 
on  second  day ;  on  my  return  from  whence 
home,  I  let  in  the  old  reasoner,  who  suggested 
to  me,  that  if  I  was  called  to  the  public  mi- 
nistry, I  had  not  waited  for  a  sufficient  com- 
mission to  speak;  for  some  had  been  raised 
up  with  great  power,  and  authority  they  could 
not  withstand,  but  that  I  might  have  been  still 
and  quiet,  the  motion  was  so  gentle  and  low, 
and  that  I  must  not  think  to  speak  in  public 
testimony  in  great  meetings  with  so  small  a 
motion,  and  in  so  doing,  1  had  committed  a 
sin  that  would  not  be  readily  forgiven,  per- 
haps a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  My  ex- 
ercise was  great,  but  as  I  endeavoured  to  be 
quiet  in  my  mind,  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
of  my  present  condition,  I  was  secretly  drawn 
to  follow  and  attend  to  something  that  spoke 
inwardly  after  this  manner,  'If  thou  wast  to 
take  a  lad,  an  entire  stranger  to  thy  language 
and  business,  however  likely  he  appeared  for 
service,  thou  must  sgeak  loud  and  distinctly 
to  him,  and  perhaps  with  an  accent  or  tone, 
that  might  show  thee  to  be  in  earnest,  to  en- 
gage his  attention,  and  point  out  the  business; 
but  thou  wouldst  expect  it  should  be  other- 
wise with  a  child  brought  up  in  thy  house, 
who  knew  thy  language,  and  with  whom  thou 
hadst  been  familiar.  Thou  wouldst  expect 
him  to  wait  by  thee,  and  watch  thy  motions,  so 
as  to  be  instructed  by  thine  eye  looking  upon 
him,  or  pointing  thy  finger,  and  wouldst  re- 
buke, or  correct  such  an  one,  if  he  did  not 
obey  thy  will,  on  such  a  small  intelligent  in- 
formation.' I  was  instantly  relieved  thereby, 
and  leave  my  reader  to  judge  from  whence 
this  intimation  came  ;  believing  it  would  be 
no  crime  in  me  to  judge  it  to  be  from  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  that  was  to  lead  and  guide 
into  all  truth." 

If  the  members  of  this  Society  renounce 
their  faith  in  the  sensible  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  will  become 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  despisers 
of  the  foolishness  of  its  requisitions.  Worldly 
prudence  and  propriety  will  be  substituted  as 
the  standard  to  decide  questions  of  religious 
duty — the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers,  re- 


specting many  practices,  which  they  deemed 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  become  obsolete — 
our  mode  of  worship  will  be  irksome  and 
formal — learning  will  be  considered  necessary 
to  give  point  and  interest  to  the  ministry — our 
meetings  for  discipline,  if  any  discipline 
should  then  be  thought  necessary,  will  be  I 
conducted  in  the  same  spirit  and  wisdom  in 
which  temporal  business  is  managed,  and  re- 
ligious concerns  must  come  to  ah  end,  as 
they  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  imme- 
diate communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
trust  that  such  a  state  will  never  be  permitted 
to  overspread  the  Society — but  that  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  there  will  be  those, 
favoured  with  the  clear  discoveries  of  truth 
in  early  life,  who  will  cheiish  it,  and  being 
faithful  in  a  little  will  be  made  rulers  over 
more.  This  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance 
to  the  younger  members  especially.  If  they 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  his  voice  will  become  familiar, 
and  as  they  advance  in  religious  experience, 
their  confidence  in  his  Spirit  as  the  only  safe 
guide  will  increase  and  strengthen.  Thus 
"  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  continue  to  be  for  a 
crown  of  glory  and  diadem  of  beauty,  unto 
the  residue  of  his  people;  and  for  a  spirit  of 
judgment  to  hiin  that  sitteth  in  judgment,  and 
for  strength  to  them  that  turn  the  battle  to 
the  gate."  S. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL  THOUGHTS NO.  VI. 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  thoy 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  injunc- 
tion of  our  Divine  Master  should  ever  be 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  are  professing  to 
be  his  followers,  and  that  in  every  circum- 
stance and  situation  of  life  they  be  careful  to 
do  nothing  to  dishonour  the  holy  cause  they 
have  espoused.  Though  perhaps  all  who  will 
read  these  remarks  would  assent  to  this  as  a 
thing  of  course,  yet  if  we  examine  our  own 
conduct  we  shall  find  that  many  of  us  are  far 
from  glorifying  our  Master  as  we  should  do, 
and  that  in  many  instances  where  we  should 
make  a  bold  stand  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  world,  we  shall  find  ourselves  yielding 
by  little  and  little  to  its  maxims  and  conversa- 
tion. The  Christian  life  is  a  state  of  activity 
and  warfare,  and  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  we  can  be  placed  but  we  can  perceive 
something  for  each  of  us  to  do  that  will  either 
directly  or  indirectly  effect  the  welfare  of 
the  church.  Our  Society,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  in  which  it  has  of  late  been 
placed,  has  suffered  much,  and  still  continues 
to  suffer,  in  the  estimation  of  other  religious 
bodies;  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
some  country  places  where  our  number  is 
small,  where  there  are  no  very  zealous  and  en- 
ergetic members,  and  where  those  who  have 
"gone  out  from  us"  are  perhaps  as  kind 
friends,  and  as  clever  neighbours,  as  those 
styled  "orthodox."  There  are  many  who  have 
not  the  means,  or  if  they  have,  they  do  not 
take  pains,  to  examine  from  the  numerous 
publications  extant,  the  grounds  of  difference 
between  us,  but  judge  of  the  religion  of  each 
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by  their  conversation  and  example,  and  where 
they  see  in  either  no  other  feature  of  the 
Christian  character  but  the  plain  dress,  they 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  difference  is  non- 
essential, and  that  neither  possess  much  of 
Christianity  beside  the  name.  But  if  our 
members  who  are  thus  situated,  as  it  were,  in 
solitary  places,  did  but  feel  the  importance  of 
their  individual  example,  or  were  aware  of 
the  influence  which  one  devoted  Christian  can 
have  in  his  neighbourhood,  they  would,  I  think, 
be  more  careful  to  live  near  to  the  Lord,  and 
maintain  a  consistent  and  Christian-like  de- 
portment— they  would  evince  to  their  fami- 
lies and  acquaintance  that  they  are  not  bound 
to  this  world,  but  are  seeking  a  "  better  coun- 
try,"— "And  men  seeing  their  good  works, 
would  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

I  have  seen  some  even  among  our  dear 
young  people,  who  have  given  evidence  that 
they  have  often  felt  the  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  who  have  a"gain  and  again  been 
tempted  and  drawn  away  by  the  world,  its 
friendships  and  conversation,  and  I  have 
thought  that  if  these  would  only  come  out 
boldly  upon  the  Lord's  side,  how  much  good 
they  might  do  among  their  gay  and  thought- 
less acquaintance.  But  methinks  I  hear  one 
say,  what  good  can  J  possibly  do  among 
these?  I  reply;  "much  can  be  done  by  the 
feeble  ones  who  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel!" 
I  have  often  thought  that  seasons  of  social  in- 
tercourse were  times  of  great  temptation  to 
young  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  led 
into  unprofitable  talk,  which  affords  little  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  time,  and  brings  nothing  but 
condemnation  on  the  retrospect ;  butl  believe 
much  good  might  be  done  at  these  seasons  if 
we  were  willing  to  take  up  the  "cross"  and 
attend  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  to  refrain 
from  "foolish  talking  and  jesting,  which  is 
not  convenient" — we  should  then  often  be 
led  to  give  a  serious  turn  to  the  conversation 
— and  instead  of  these  meetings  being  vain 
and  unprofitable,  we  shauld  instruct  and  be 
benefited  in  our  turn  -^thus  we  should  let 
our  light  in  this  instance  so  shine  before 
men,  "That  they  seeing  our  good  works, 
would  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


CHRIST  THE    HIGH  PRIEST. 

He  knew  the  anguish  of  being  assailed  by 
our  temptations,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  dishonour  of  being  defeated  by  their 
power.  He  went  through  more  than  all  the 
bitterness  of  our  struggles,  though  he  went 
through  them  always  unto  victory. 

Here  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Christian 
loves  to  take  his  stand.  Here  is  the  prospect 
which  reveals  heaven  unto  him,  as  indeed  the 
dwelling  place  of  love.  We  know  that  we 
have  a  Mediator  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, who,  in  his  own  person,  unites  all  the 
sympathies  of  man  with  all  the  purity  and 
perfection  of  God.  And  think,  brethren,  for 
a  moment,  what  must  have  been  our  condi- 
tion if  this  were  not  so  !  Think  what  it  would 
be  for  human  weakness  and  impurity  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God's  unveiled  majesty 
and  holiness.     Our  souls  are  often  troubled 


within  us,  even  when  he  thundereth  with 
the  voice  of  his  excellency.  Our  faculties 
are  outstripped  and  overpowered  by  the  speed 
and  the  brightness  of  his  lightning.  Our  flesh 
and  heart  fail  beneath  the  manifestations  of 
his  power,  which  pass  continually  before  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  men,  even  in  this  dark 
place  of  their  imprisonment.  Who  then, 
without  fear  and  trembling,  can  approach, 
even  in  thought,  to  that  unclouded  sanctuary, 
in  which  the  same  power  resideth  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  glory  ?  And  then,  when  we  re- 
member that  not  irresistible  might  alone,  but 
inflexible  justice,  and  righteousness  unchange- 
able, have  likewise  their  dwelling  within  that 
tabernacle,  how  can  we  dare  to  rush  into  that 
Presence  before  which  the  seraphim  veiled 
their  faces  with  their  wings;  that  Presence, 
the  sight  of  whose  very  confines  compelled 
the  prophet  to  exclaim,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I 
am  undone ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts?"  But  what  becomes 
of  all  this  dismay  and  confusion  of  spirit  when 
we  look  upon  the  Father,  and  know  him  only 
through  the  Son  ?  Where  is  our  dread,  and 
where  our  failure  of  heart,  when  we  behold, 
in  the  form  of  a  brother,  Him  who  was  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  express 
image  of  the  invisible  God?  Yes,  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  grace  and  truth  hath  shone  upon 
us:  but  it  hath  shone  upon  us  in  the  mild 
aspect  of  a  human  countenance;  it  hath 
spoken  to  us  with  a  human  voice  ;  it  hath 
even  wept  human  tears,  and  hath  felt  and  suf- 
fered," if  we  so  may  speak,  with  a  human 
heart.  And  thus  it  is  that  all  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  earth,  and  all  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  heaven,  seem  to  have  made  ; 
blessed  league  for  our  consolation.  If  i 
were  given  to  man  to  look  on  uncreated  ma 
jesty  and  brightness,  instead  of  lifting  up  the 
voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  would  be 
unable  even  to  whisper  out  of  the  dust,  in  the 
accents  of  penitence  and  prayer;  for  who 
shall  behold  the  face  of  God,  and  live?  But 
to  look  upon  God,  in  Christ,  is  a  privilege 
which  giveth  life  instead  of  death.  It 
privilege  which  enlighteneth  the  eyes,  and 
gladdeneth  the  heart,  and  giveth  understand 
ing  to  the  simple.  It  is  this,  and  this  only 
which  can  enable  us  fully  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  apostle,  who  saith  that  God  is 
love;  yea,  that  loving-kindness  and  compas 
sion  form,  as  it  were,  the  very  essence  of  hi: 
nature. — he  Bus. 


THE   EXAMPLE  OF    CHRISTIANS 

In  order  that  you  may  feel  these  things 
more  deeply,  and  perceive  them  more  dis- 
tinctly, I  would  entreat  of  you  to  weigh  the 
matter  thus  :  you  all  well  know  the  loathing 
and  the  indignation  which  arises  if  a  conse- 
crated minister  of  God  should  chance  to  walk 
unworthily  of  his  sacred  calling.  A  profligate 
priest,  or  even  a  careless  and  worldly  priest, 
is  a  name  of  infamy.  The  finger  of  scorn  is 
pointed  at  him.  He  becomes  an  astonish- 
ment, and  a  hissing,  and  a  curse.  Not  only 
do  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  -end  the  godly 
sink  within  them  at  the  sight  of  such  a  man, 
but  even  the  merest  children  of  this  world 


can  join,  loudly  and  triumphantly,  in  the  out- 
cry against  him,  and  can  proclaim  him  as  the 
rightful  successor  and  representative  of  the 
disciple  who  sold  and  betrayed  his  Lord. 
And  most  just  and  righteous  is  it  that  this 
should  be  so.  For  if  the  plague-spot  of  un- 
holiness  can  fix  itself  on  them  who  breathe 
the  very  air  of  the  sanctuary,  how  shall  they 
that  are  without  be  expected  to  escape  the 
pestilence?  But  now,  remember,  what  we  are 
to  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  even 
such  are  the  faithful  themselves  to  the  whole 
congregation  of  mankind.  They  are  priests 
of  God,  and  pledged  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  office 
assigned  unto  them  by  the  Lord  himself,  un- 
less there  be  deceit  in  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  prophets.  Well,  then,  what  if  one 
of  this  tribe  should  forget  his  high  vocation? 
What  if  a  member  of  this  royal  priesthood 
should  even  walk  as  a  heathen,  or  a  publican, 
or  a  sinner?  Think  ye  that  the  world  will  be 
blind  to  his  unfaithfulness?  Can  he  complain 
if  he  is  stigmatised  as  a  traitor  and  a  hypo- 
crite? What  can  the  covetous  Christian,  or 
the  dissolute  Christian,  or  the  vindictive  and 
malicious  Christian, — what  can  all  these  ex- 
pect, but  that  the  world  will  say  of  them,  that 
their  whole  life  is  a  lie !  And  what  must  be 
the  end  thereof,  but  that  the  enemies  of  God 
will  utter  the  words  of  scoffing  and  of  blas- 
phemy, and  that  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be 
despised,  and  the  blood  of  the  covenant  will 
be  counted  an  unholy  thing?  I  would  ask  you 
then, — could  any  man  endure  the  thought  of 
all  this  ignominy,  if  the  nature  and  the  dignity 
of  his  holy  calling  were  incessantly  before  his 
eyes?  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  dis- 
honour the  name  of  the  Saviour  by  habitual 
and  wilful  sin,  if  he  were  to  keep  in  perpetual 
remembiance  the  awful  fact,  that  he,  too,  has 
been,  in  a  manner,  ordained  and  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  God;  that  he,  too,  is  a  member 
of  a  sacred  and  peculiar  order;  that  he,  as 
well  as  they  who  serve  at  the  altar,  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  Him  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners?  Let  every  man,  therefore,  when 
tempted  of  his  lusts,  think  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  himself  has  looked,  at  any 
time,  upon  an  unworthy  servant  of  the  altar, 
and  then  let  him  say,  "  Even  such  are  the 
feelings  which  I  am,  at  this  moment,  arraying 
against  myself."  He  then  will  be  smitten 
with  something  of  the  shame  and  horror  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  portion  of  an  ungodly 
priest.  He  will  thus  be  fortified  with  one 
powerful  motive  to  keep  the  sacred  fires  alive 
within  his  heart,  so  that  the  savour  of  death 
may  not  pass  upon  him,  or  come  nigh  unto 
him. — Ibid. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Gazelle. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  the  jailer  of  the  county, 
handed  us  the  followingcommunication,  which 
he  says  was  written  by  one  of  the  prisoners. 
The  falling  of  the  stones  and  muscles,  be  as- 
sures us  was  witnessed  by  many,  perhaps  all 
the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  arc  in  confine- 
ment for  debt,  others  charged  with  crimes. 
He,  himself,  was  in  the  country  on  that  even- 
ing, but  he  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  of 
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the  truth  of  the  story.  He  says  that  he  picked]  ornamental,    round  and   near  the    buildings, 
up  muscles  on  the  next  morning.  '      should  never  be  destitute  of  a  good  coat  of 


Remarkable  Circumstance.— -On  Saturday  paint 
evening,  the  9th  instant,  about  5  o'clock,  the 
southwestern  hemisphere  became  suddenly 
overspread  by  heavy  dark  clouds,  which  indi- 
cated the  fast  approach  of  a  storm,  which  was 
carried  swiftly  along  the  angry  wind,  which 
smote  the  earth  as  though  the  very  elements 
were  at  war  with  each  other — soon  the  water 
began  to  gush  from  its  cistern.  During  the 
extreme  part  of  the  rain,  some  of  the  prisoners 
in  jail  observed  something  falling,  resembling 
small  stones  that  may  be  seen  on  the  beach 
of  a  river.  What  first  attracted  attention  was 
the  rattling  among  the  bricks  in  the  yard. 
When  the  storm  had  subsided,  the  prisoners 
were  not  a  little  astonished  as  well  as  de- 
lighted, at  finding  that  not  only  the  inactive 
stones  were  to  be  found,  but  that  numbers  of 
living  muscles  had  been  removed  from  their 
native  element,  and  were  ready  for  gathering 
within  the  jail  walls — the  number  found  is 
not  accurately  known,  as  some  went  imme- 
diately to  work  on  the  fresh  dainty,  opening, 
salting  and  swallowing — until  they  were  con- 
sumed. One  person,  however,  picked  up  ten 
before  the  others  were  informed  that  the  yard 
abounded  with  fresh  muscles — some  of  them, 
from  appearance,  must  have  weighed  two 
ounces;  there  were  also  several  round  stones 
found,  one  of  which  weighed  four  or  fr 
ounces,  and  which  may  yet  be  seen — on  the 
same  evening,  there  were  some  frogs  taken 
captive,  whilst  hopping  about,  apparently  ra- 
ther dissatisfied  in  finding  themselves  con 
fined  within  the  jail  walls — the  ancients  can- 
not recollect  of  such  visiters  making  their 
appearance  within  the  walls  before 

Mr.  Montgomery  (keeper  of  the  prison) 
found  some  of  the  muscles  outside  of  the 
wall.  It  is  requested  that  some  of  the  learned 
would  cast  some  light  upon  this  mystery,  and 
solve  to  us  how  these  emigrants  left  their 
watery  home,  sailed  into  the  air,  and  landed 
inside  the  jail  walls. 

An  Inquirer  after  Knowledge. 


Farmer's  Assistant. 
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Painting  of  Buildings,  fyc. — For  painting 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New 
Jersey,  has,  some  years  since,  given  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  which  have  been  highly 
approved,  as  the  best  composition  known  for 
preserving  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  it  is  found, 
that  it  hardens  by  time,  and  is  an  effectual 
preventive  against  the  roofs  taking  fire  from 
the  sparks  of  ihe  chimney. 

"  Take  three  parts  of  air  slacked  lime,  two 
of  wood  ashes,  and  one  of  fine  sand  ;  sift 
these  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  as  mucl 
linseed  oil  as  will  bring  it  to  a  consistence  for 
working  it  with  a  painter's  brush.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  mix  it  perfectly." 

We  believe  grinding  it  as  a  paint  would  be 
an  improvement.  Two  coats  are  necessary 
the  first  rather  thin;  the  second  as  thick  as 
can  be  conveniently  worked. 

Painting  of  wooden  buildings,  of  every  kind, 
is  not  only  ornamental,  but  the.  owner  is  well 
repaid  for  this  extra  expense,  by  the  greate 
durability  which  the  paint  gives  them.  The 
wooden  fences  also,  which  are  intended  to  be 


Little  did  we  expect  that,  when  penning  the  brief 
notice  a  few  weeks  since  of  the  late  disgraceful 
scenes  in  a  neighbouring  city,  we  so  soon  should  have 
to  record  a  similar  exhibition  of  outrage  and  barbar- 
n  within  our  own  borders.  The  accounts  published 
the  daily  papers  as  usual  on  occasions,  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  vary  in  some  of  the  particulars; 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  that 
given  in  the  Commercial  Intelligencer. 

"  On  Tuesday  night,  [12th  instant,]  a  number  of  idle 
lads,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  trifling  colli- 
sion with  a  few  coloured  persons  [the  preceding  even. 
ing,]  collected  and  attacked  a  place  called  the  Flying 
Horses,  in  South  street.  The  blacks  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  congregating  around  that  place,  fled  without 
resistance.  The  place  was  then  assailed,  and  several 
persons  were  severely  beaten,  and  the  property  demo- 
lished. The  crowd  then  adjourned  to  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Cox,  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment  at  thi 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Small  streets.  The  police  officers 
of  the  district  now  came,  with  several  citizens,  and 
succeeded  in  partially  dispersing  the  mob  and  arrest, 
ing  fifteen  of  the  rioters,  who  were  taken  before  Jus. 
tice  Loughead,  and  committed.  The  officers,  how. 
ever,  met  with  considerable  and  violent  resistance  ir 
their  hardy  attempt ;  and  the  justice  himself  was 
forced  to  guard  the  prisoners  with  loaded  pi 
From  this  place  the  officers  repaired  to  the  flying 
horses,  where  they  were  received  with  great  rage  by 
the  mob,  and  beaten  in  sucli  a  manner  that  both  of 
them  are  still  suffering  with  their  wounds.  On  a  late 
hour  on  Tuesday  night,  the  mob  dispersed,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  meet  the  ensuing 
night,  and  proceed,  with  an  accession  of  numbers,  to 
wreak  upon  the  inoffensive  blacks  their  low  and  bru- 
tal rage. 

"  About  nine  o'clock,  the  next  evening,  squads  of 
lads  and  men  were  seen  gathering  at  the  corners.  All 
those  signs  which  betoken  a  popular  storm  met  the 
eye.  They  spoke  in  whispered  execrations  and  hint- 
ed darkly  their  determination  to  glut  the  malignant 
passions  which  rankled  in  their  bosoms.  About  three 
hundred  had  assembled  in  the  hospital  lot  in  Spruce 
street.  From  thence  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
corner  of  Small  and  Sixth  street.  At  this  time  the 
crowd  must  have  consisted  of  nearly  five  hundred 
persons,  generally  lads  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  old,  with  a  number  of  men.  They  appeared 
to  act  in  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan  gene- 
rally understood.  The  white  residents  in  the  district 
extended  a  light  from  their  windows,  and  the  houses 
thus  designated  were  respected. 

"  They  commenced  their  fiendish  task  upon  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cox.  A  peculiar  cry,  almost  resembling 
a  howl,  appeared  to  bo  their  watchword.  They  at- 
tacked the  house  with  stones,  broke  open  the  doors, 
drank  the  liquor,  destroyed  the  casks  and  glasses,  and 
threw  furniture  and  bedding  into  the  street.  The  fa- 
mily were  fortunately  not  in  the  house. 

"Having  completed  the  work  of  destruction  there, 
they  proceeded  from  house  to  house.  Not  a  house, 
the  dwelling  place  of  coloured  people,  was  spared. 
The  poor  blacks,  affrighted  at  the  approaching  storm, 
had  fled  their  houses,  and  even  the  city,  and  took  re- 
pose by  thousands  in  the  fields  and  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  street,  was  entirely 
deserted.  The  mob  completely  sacked  the  street. 
Every  house  was  entered;  the  bedding  ripped  up 
and  scattered  in  the  streets;  the  furniture  broken 
and  thrown  from  the  windows,  and  every  thing  to 
which  the  slightest  value  could  attach. 

"  After  spreading  Small  street,  from  Fifth  to  Se- 
venth, with  the  proofs  of  their  destructive  rage,  they 
passed  down  Seventh  street,  and  continued  their  de- 
moniac spoliations.  They  attacked  an  African  prcs- 
byterian  church, fn  Seventh  street,  below  Shippen, 
— broke  its  windows  and  otherwise  injured  the  pro- 
perty. This  church  is  occupied  by  a  very  respectable 
coloured  congregation.     No  cause  is  assigned   for 


their  violence  to  it.     They  then  proceeded  to  Ship- 
pen  below  Seventh  street,  in  quest  of  the  polico  of- 
ficer, against  whom  they  appeared  to   cherish   the 
most  violent  animosity.     They  however  mistook  the 
house,  and  breaking  into  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the   j 
neighbours,  dragged  him  from  the  bed.     The  imme-   j 
diate  correction  of  the  mistake,  alone  saved  his  life. 
They  extended  their  devastations  to   Baker  street.    ; 
Here  they  attacked,  among  others,  the  house  of  a  j 
worthy  and  industrious  old  colourod  man  named  Ste-    j 
phen  James.     They  beat  him  with  clubs  and  stones   i 
so  dreadfully  that  he  was  left  for  dead. 

"Thus  they  wandered  from  street  to  street,  with  ; 
gathering  rage,  marking  their  career  with  every  spe-  I 
cies  of  wanton  violence  and  destruction.  The  amount  ,; 
of  property  destroyed  is  said  to  be  very  considerable.  : 
We  blush  to  be  constrained  to  record  such  occur-  ! 
rences  in  our  community.  They  are  the  ebullitions 
of  the  worst  and  most  degraded  passions." 

The  above  is  an  imperfect,  though  not  exagge- 
rated description.     The  number  of  dwelling-houses 
attacked,  and  more  or  less  injured,  and  in  most  of  : 
which  the  furniture  was  pretty  much  destroyed,  is  at 
least  thirty.     The  police  of  the  city,  headed  by  oar  j 
energetic  mayor,  and  assisted  by  the  watchmen  and 
constables  of  Moyamensing   and  Southwark,  have  * 
been  very  cxertive  in  suppression  of  the  riot,  and  in   ; 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

In  reference  to  these  flagitious  and  lawless  pro- 
ceedings, the  National  Gazette  of  yesterday  very 
justly  remarks: — 

"It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  those  people  have 
an  equal  right  to  protection  with  the  rest  of  the  in-  ; 
habitants,  and  such  violence,  when  committed  against 
them,  is  as  much  a  breach  of  all  law,  and  frustration 
of  the  main  onds  of  the  social  union,  as  if  done  upon 
the  most  estimable  and  eminent  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
If  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and  their  peculiar  j 
situation  require  a  special  police,  let  this  be  regularly 
established  and  vigilantly  maintained ;  hut  suffer 
them  not  to  be  the  victims  of  the  most  undistin- 
guishing,  oppressive,  and  callous  of  all  tyrannies — 
brute  tumultuary  force,  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
directed  to  any  other  objects." 

We  have  been  gratified  to  see  in  several  of  the 
papers  paragraphs  similar  in  import  to  the  annexed, 
which  we  copy  from  one  of  them,  and  which  wo 
hope  and  trust  will  he  duly  regarded : — 

"  The  city  continues  quiet,  and  we  trust  that 
through  the  exertions  of  the  mayor  and  other  autho- 
rities,  the  scenes  by  which  our  city  was  disgraced 
last  week  will  not  recur  again.  We  invite  public  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  unoffending  victims 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  little  property.  A  public  meeting  should 
immediately  be  called,  Ag  a  committee  appointed  to 
seek  out  the  sufferers^iscertain  their  losses,  and 
another  to  seek  contributions  from  the  citizens. 
Cases  of  the  most  distressing  character  have  been 
mentioned  to  us,  and  it  has  so  happened  that  those 
who  have  suffered  most  severely  are  the  least  culpa- 
ble. For  the  character  of  our  city,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  something  should  immediately  be  done  by 
way  of  relief." 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  VVesttown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools.  Apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school,  will  meet  at  Westtown,on  fourth  day, 
the  third  of  next  month,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.M. 
Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  8lhmo.  1834. 

Married,  on  the  9  th  of  seventh  month,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  in  New  York,  Benjamin  B.  Kussey,  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  to  Mary  Dockray,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Woodward,  of  New  York. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
SWITZERLAND    SCENERY,  &C. 

(Concluded  fro  m  page  363.) 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  same  work 
from  which  was  taken  the  account  of  the 
Avalanche,  and  the  story  of  the  Pastor's 
Daughter,  while  it  contains  vivid  description 
of  scenery  truly  Swiss,  is  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  interfere  sadly  with  the  bright 
illusions  with  which  the  imagination  has  been 
wont  to  invest  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Another  excursion  from  Thun,  still  more 
interesting,  was  to  the  valley  of  Kandersteg, 
•and  its  adjacent  parts.  Passing  to  the  other 
-shore,  and  keeping  the  mountain  of  the  Nie- 
lsen on  the  right,  we  went  round  it  to  Frutigen, 
one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  canton  of 
'Berne  ;  thence  up  the  valley  of  Kanclerthal,  in 
which  stands  the  lonely  village  of  Kandersteg, 
the  only  one  in  the  valley,  which  is  several 
leagues  in  extent.  Here  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  night,  and  the  small  auberge  offered 
tolerable  accommodations. 

It  was  now  afternoon,  and  we  resolved  to 
pass  a  few  hours,  by  making  an  excursion  on 
foot  through  the  small  valley  of  Oeschenen- 
thal,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  diminutive, 
but  pretty  lake.  Three  or  four  waterfalls 
tumble  from  the  mountains  above  down  the 
face  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  pour  their 
streams  at  a  small  distance  into  the  lake.  A 
few  chalets,  inhabited  only  in  the  summer, 
stand  in  this  secluded  place,  which  is  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains  on  every  side. 

Were  the  Swiss  an  imaginative  people,  like 
the  Scots — were  their  feelings  and  fancies 
liable  to  be  operated  on  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature — what  stores  of  sweet  and 
popular  effusions  might  they  not  possess ! 
Many  a  peasant  or  mountaineer  would  be 
found,  on  whose  spirit,  amidst  the  seclusion 
of  this  grand  and  splendid  scenery,  had  rush- 
ed the  full  tide  of  poetry ;  who,  like  Burns, 
Ramsay,  or  so  many  others,  would  have  im- 
mortalised every  part  of  his  matchless  land. 
But  it  is  not  so.     Nature  has  done  for  their 


country  what  she  has  done  for  no  other;  yet, 
wherever  the  traveller's  foot  roves,  he  finds 
few  spots  hallowed  or  endeared  by  the  charms 
of  sentiment — by  the  wild  or  affecting  tale — 
by  the  simple,  yet  vivid  delineation  of  feel- 
ings and  passions — common  to  the  dwellers 
about  mountain  or  lake,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
more  vitiated  scenes. 

This  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  educa- 
tion :  in  no  country,  perhaps,  are  its  advantages 
more  widely  diffused ;  each  town  has  its  places 
of  instruction,  where  the  poor  arc  often  edu 
cated  gratis.  In  the  principal  towns  of  Berne 
are  colleges,  and  public  schools  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastors;  in  catholic  cantons,  under  that 
of  some  father;  as  at  Fribourg,  the  Pere  Ge- 
rard is  superintendent.  Many  of  the  trades- 
men of  Thun,  for  instance,  are  acquainted 
with  the  classics,  and  if  you  wish,  will  talk 
Latin  with  you  from  behind  the  counter. 

Leaving  Kandersteg  next  morning,  we  be- 
gan the  ascent  of  the  Gemmi,  which  continued 
for  about  four  hours,  when  we  arrived  at  a 
little  lake,  which  during  great  part  of  the 
year  is  frozen;  and  near  it  stands  a  small  cha- 
let, for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  over- 
taken by  storms.  Here  may  be  procured  am- 
ple refreshment  of  bread  and  wine,  but  nothing 
more.  Soon  afterwards,  coming  to  the  point 
of  the  mountain,  the  descent  is  beheld  down 
the  other  side  to  the  baths  of  Leuk.  We  had 
sent  our  horses  back  after  having  advanced 
some  way  from  Kandersteg,  and  now  com- 
menced the  descent  of  the  Gemmi  on  foot. 
This  road  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in 
the  whole  country: — wide  enough  only  to  ad- 
mit of  two  persons  passing  each  other  in  safety, 
should  they  meet:  being  cut  in  a  serpentine 
direction  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  outer  edge  by  a  small  and  low 
parapet  wall.  The  face  of  the  rock  is  so  per- 
pendicular, that  when  you  are  part  of  the  way 
down,  you  neither  see  the  path  above  by  which 
you  have  descended,  nor  discern  the  road  be- 
neath, by  which  the  route  is  to  be  continued. 
Many  travellers  have  advanced  some  distance 
on  the  way,  and  become  so  nervous  at  the  sin- 
gular situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, as  to  hasten  back  again.  Indeed,  you 
seem  to  hang  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
cannot  see  how  you  are  to  be  extricated.  On 
part  of  the  descent  is  a  sentry  box,  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  where,  during  the  war  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Valaisans,  a  sentinel  was  al- 
ways posted.  At  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  the  descent,  where  the  abyss  beneath 
is  frightful,  a  fir-tree  projects  over  the  preci- 
pice : — a  few  years  ago  a  native  of  the  \  alais, 
out  of  bravado,  or  for  some  trifling  wager,  got 
over  the  parapet,  and  ascended  the  fir-tree — 


having  undertaken  to  gather  the  leading 
shoot,  or  highest  branch  ;  this  he  had  accom- 
plished, when  the  branch  on  which  his  foot 
rested  broke,  and  he  saw  the  grave  yawning 
to  receive  him.  The  firm  nerve  and  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  mountaineer  could  alone  save 
him:  clasping  the  gathered  branch  in  his  hand, 
and  pressing  lightly  on  the  shattered  one,  he 
regained  with  a  sudden  spring  the  parapet 
wall.  Lower  down,  you  cease  to  be  any 
longer  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock; 
the  load  passes  along  a  rapid  slope,  that  con- 
ducts to  the  celebrated  baths  of  Leuk. 

The  baths  are  much  frequented,  chiefly  for 
their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  complaints;  but  the 
accommodations  are  indifferent.  There  is  a 
regular  (able  d'hote  provided  for  all  visiters  in 
the  salon.  The  custom  is  to  enter  the  bath 
before  breakfast,  and  to  have  that  meal 
biought  to  you  in  the  bath,  where  the  pa- 
tients often  remain  three  or  four  hours. 
Small  floating-tables  are  produced,  upon 
which  the  breakfast  materials  are  laid  ;  and, 
being  seated  on  a  low  bench  under  the  wa- 
ter, which  reaches  above  the  bather's  middle, 
he  eats,  takes  his  wine,  or  reads  his  book,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  soaking  through  at 
every  pore.  The  building  is  divided  into  four 
bathing-rooms,  and  you  sometimes  see  in  each 
of  these  thirty  or  forty  people,  all  in  the  bath 
together.  What  a  subject  for  Cruikshank  ! — 
patients  of  all  ages — the  pale  and  attenuated 
invalid,  who  comes  solely  for  health  ;  the  fat 
and  florid-looking  citizen,  who  comes  for  a 
jaunt;  even  the  avoyer  and  bailli  show  their 
persons  here ;  they  talk  freely,  while  some 
play  at  cards,  eat  and  drink,  and  are  merry. 
In  the  evening,  these  inveterate  bathers,  not 
satisfied  with  the  morning's  ablution;  for  the 
most  part  enter  the  water  again,  tjnd  remain 
a  second  time  for  three  or  four  hours. 

There  are  a  few  pleasant  scrambling  walks 
about  the  mountains,  which  require  no  little 
exertion  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  this  domain  think  slightly  of  these 
things.  Not  far  distant  are  two  or  three  vil- 
lages, whose  only  communication  with  the 
world  beneath  is  by  means  of  ladders,  carried 
over  the  face  of  the  precipices.  They  go 
down,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
loads,  of  their  own  little  produce,  which  be- 
ing disposed  of,  they  return — ascending  the 
eight  or  ten  successive  ladders  that  lead  to 
their  own  homes  with  as  much  adroitness  as 
f  those  homes  were  in  the  midst  of  groves 
and  soft  glades.  It  is  curious  to  see  them 
climbing  up  and  down  their  homes  in  the 
clouds,  with  cheese,  butter,  &c,  especially 
if  the  wind  be  strong,  or  any  part  of  the  steps 
frail  with  wear. 

Leaving  the  baths  for  the  village  of  Leuk, 
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that  is  not  far  from  the  high  road  which  runs 
through  the  Valais,  and  taking  horse  here,  Wc 
proceeded  to  Si'on,  a  distance  of  six  leagues; 
and  thence  a  tedious  mountain  road  (that 
passed  through  Gsteig,  and  one  or  two  more 
villages)  conducted  again  into  the  Simmen- 
thal,  whence  was  a  highway  to  Thun. 

During  our  prolonged  stay  on  the  lake  of 
Thun,  the  weather  was  very  uncertain ;  at 
times  wet  and  gloomy  for  days  together,  suc- 
ceeded by  cloudless  and  sultry  intervals.  A 
visit  to  Lauterbrunnen,  at  this  time,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  heavy  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

There  chanced,  as  a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  lake  life,  to  be  a  fair  held  at  Thun,  the 
largest  in  the  year,  and  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  peasantry  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  :  we  went  about  mid-day, 
in  order  to  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  view 
of  the  forms,  faces,  and  costumes  of  the  na- 
tives. What  an  assemblage  !  It  has  been  my 
fate  to  see  the  dwellers  in  many  a  land — some 
famed  for  attractions,  others  for  the  want  of 
them;  but  such  unrelieved,  unsoftened  ugli- 
ness never  before  or  since  met  my  view !  and 
still  worse,  it  wa3  universal.  In  vain  the  eye 
sought,  amidst  the  crowds  of  hideous  aspects, 
for  one  soft,  sweet,  mild  feature — leaving 
beauty  itself  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
vain,  utterly  vain. 

There  is  a  palm  in  the  wildest  desert,  a 
sprinkling  of  verdure  on  the  most  naked  pre- 
cipice, even  of  this  land  ;  but  nature,  that  has 
shed  her  glories  lavishly  on  mountain  and 
valley,  has  shorn  their  female  tenants,  as  if  in 
wantonness,  even  of  the  natural  comeliness 
that  belongs  to  the  human  race.  Throughout 
the  whole  canton  of  Berne,  it  is  even  thus: 
great  thick  figures ;  features  full  of  kindliness, 
but  broad  and  unmeaning;  a  pair  of  legs,  ex 
posed  as  if  courting  admiration,  (being  never 
covered  below  the  knee,)  and  of  the  shape  and 
thickness  of  huge  wedges  of  timber,  just  hewn 
from  the  mountain  oak.  Where  then  is  the 
dream — the  illusion  of  Swiss  beauty?  A 
question  we  often  put  to  ourselves,  whilst 
traversing  many  a  canton.  Who  has  not 
gazed  on  the  pictures  or  prints  richly  colour- 
ed, brought  home  as  specimens  of  the  great 
loveliness,  that  grows  like  a  common  plant 
on  every  hill? — there  are  nymphs  of  Lucerne, 
of  Soleure,  of  Uri,  and  Berne; — one  with  a 
waterpot  in  her  hand,  gracefully  bending  over 
her  flowers  ;  another  with  a  nosegay ;  a  third 
engaged  only  in  slaying  with  her  eyes;  but 
they  are  fairies,  goddesses,  and  do  much  cre- 
dit to  the  invention  of  the  Swiss  artists,  who 
must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  seeing 
them  bought  up  as  specimens  of  their  coun- 
try. And  when  the  forlorn  traveller  finds 
himself  among  the  living  beings  who  sat,  or 
rather  did  not  sit,  for  these  portraits,  he  looks 
wistfully  around,  and  feels  somewhat  as,  in 
the  harem  of  the  king  of  Sennaar,  Bruce  did, 
who,  after  dreaming  perhaps  of  oriental  beau- 
ty, saw  large  dark  forms  and  sprawling  limbs, 
and  eyes  that  would  fain  have  sent  soft  glances, 
but  dispensed  startling  and  withering  ones  in- 
stead. Bruce  soon  escaped  from  the  harem 
however : — so  could  not  we  from  our  horrors; 
for,  at  the  moment  we  were  slowly  making 


our  way  through  dense  crowds,  furious  tor- 
rents of  rain  began  to  fall.  Unfortunately 
we  were  not  provided  with  an  umbrella,  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  take  shelter  beneath 
the  projecting  roof  of  one  of  the  houses. 

Thun  consists  chiefly  of  one  extensive 
street,  and  a  terrace  is  built  along  the  front 
of  the  houses,  and  ascended  by  flights  of 
steps,  the  lower  part  of  which  terrace  is  oc- 
cupied by  small  shops,  which,  as  well  as 
those  above,  were  now  much  filled.  In  one 
part  was  an  unhappy  vender  of  prints,  colour- 
ed and  plain,  of  Madonnas  and  miracles;  lit- 
tle saints  and  martyrs  to  suit  the  catholics,  of 
whom  many  were  at  the  fair;  in  another, 
pictures  of  Jerusalem,  and  Swiss  battles,  to 
catch  the  protestants.  Ever  and  anon  this 
man  shouted  in  praise  of  his  wares.  But  no 
sight  or  sound  broke  the  density  of  the  crowd; 
on  rolled  the  waves  of  brown,  wide,  harsh 
aspects,  each  succeeded  by  another;  while 
motionless,  encompassed  and  annoyed,  we 
were  compelled  to  remain  alternately  gazing 
with  wistful  eye,  first  on  the  rain  that  ro" 
in  water-spouts  from  the  roofs,  and  then  at 
the  paysannes,  who   sometimes   lingered  as 


they  passed,  and  fixing  their  large  eyes  and 
prominent  features  on  us,  greeted  us  with  a 
capacious  smile  either  of  surprise  or  curiosity. 
The  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Fribourg  had 
also  poured  out  their  beauties  here,  as  we!" 
as  Berne  :  it  is  true,  there  was  a  distinction 
the  former  nymphs  being  all  clad  in  red 
stockings,  proudly  worn,  the  petticoat,  as  we 
before  observed,  falling  scarcely  to  the  knee 
and  their  hair  hanging  down  behind  in  long 
tails,  in  the  semblance  of  the  Grecians;  but 
oh,  how  unlike  !  These  now  became  draggled, 
also,  with  the  incessant  rain,  and  the  tresses 
of  the  gentle  mountaineers  distilled  large 
heavy  drops.  It  mattered  not,  however,  to 
them ;  used  to  the  changes  and  wars  of  the 
elements,  they  did  not  even  notice  it,  but 
laughed,  romped,  made  their  bargains,  and 
talked  their  soft  sweet  mountain  German 
with  infinite  melody  of  accent.  The  Bernese 
dames  cams  not  off  with  the  same  impunity 
as  those  of  the  other  cantons,  who  wore  small 
straw  hats :  throughout  the  whole  canton  of 
Berne,  the  head-dress  of  the  women,  of  all 
ages,  is  made  of  black  horse-hair,  that  rises 
over  the  head,  thin  and  airy,  in  the  form  of 
wings.  To  a  female  of  light  or  elegant  form 
and  comely  features,  this  is  a  graceful  and  be- 
coming appendage ;  but  with  the  brawny,  si- 
newy fair,  on  whose  round  bull-heads  it  is 
stuck  in  defiance  of  nature,  the  effect  is 
merely  ludicrous.  Even  decrepid  old  women 
wear  this  ornament  to  the  day  of  their  death. 
It  is  a  poor  defence  from  the  weather ;  and 
pitilessly  on  the  spreading  wings  that  had 
been  tastefully  arranged,  like  nets  to  lime 
suitors,  did  the  torrents  fall  that  morning. 
From  many  a  mountain  had  these  natives  de- 
scended, from  many  a  chalet  in  the  wild  val- 
ley's gorge,  or  on  the  brink  of  precipices, 
weary  leagues  distant;  yet,  deep  as  were  the 
solitudes  in  which  most  present  resided,  this 
fair  was  like  a  fete :  lovers  met,  witching 
glances  were  shot  to  and  fro,  and  rapture 
beamed  in  many  an  eye.  The  rain  at  last 
began  to  abate;  we  quitted  the  scene  with 


eagerness,  and,  forcing  our  way  through  the 
crowds  of  various  mountaineers  that  covered 
the  terrace  and  the  street  benealh,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  gate  of  the  town. 

The  sallowness  of  complexion  so  often  vi- 
ble  in  the  natives  of  this  canton  must,  in 
part,  be  caused  by  the  stoves  with  which  their 
ow  and  small  apartments  are  furnished,  and    I 
by  their  habit  of  never  opening  thc:windows,    | 
whence  the  glass  is  stained  with  every  colour  ji 
of  the  rainbow,  from  the  effluvia  of  the  breath 
constantly  acting  on  it,  without  any  admission 
of  fresh  air.  The  dwellings  of  the  farmers,  or 
better  sort  of  villagers,  have  a  neat  and  at-  , 
tractive  appearance,  when  newly  built,  from 
the  bright  hue  of  the  wood,  the  corridors,  and 
the  numerous  small  windows;  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  the  habitations  of  the  greater  < 
part  of  the  people,  which  have  a  dark  and  poor  J 
appearance. 

Another  excursion  from  Thun  was  to  the 
lonely  and  unfrequented  mountain  called  the 
Keily,  in  the  district  of  the  Kander  valley,  at 
a  considerable  distance.  My  companion, 
having  stopped  at  a  wretched  auberge  by  the 
way  for  a  short  time,  arrived  in  the  evening 
at  a  spot  not  far  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  several  : 
large  patches  of  rich  pasture.  To  these  the 
flocks  ascend  in  the  spring,  and  the  shepherds 
inhabit  the  very  few  chalets.  Entering  the 
cottage  that  stood  highest  on  the  acclivity, 
and  aloof  from  the  rest,  he  was  received  by 
its  owner  with  the  warmest  welcome.  This  - 
man  was  not  a  common  goatherd  :  the  great- 
est part  of  the  flocks  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
rented  the  pasture  from  the  municipality  of 
Thun.  A  repast  was  instantly  put  in  prepara- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  the 
rugged  summit  of  the  mountain  not  far  dis- 
tant, my  friend  instantly  proceeded  thither. 
A  small  amphitheatre  of  rocks  terminates  the 
Keily,  of  a  romantic  aspect,  and  resembling 
the  druidical  circles  found  in  the  west  and 
north  of  England.  Several  chamois  were 
running  and  leaping  on  these  rocks,  where 
they  were  but  little  molested  ;  they  resemble 
the  gazelle  in  size  and  form,  but  have  not  the 
large  and  melancholy  eye  of  that  animal.  It 
fine  and  solitary  scene,  where  the  wan- 
derer's foot  seldom  came  ;  on  the  few  dwell- 
ings, the  circle  of  rocks,  and  then  on  the  tops 
of  higher  mountains  on  every  side,  the  fading 
sunbeams  were  thrown.  He  returned  to  the 
chalet;  and,  as  it  grew  dark,  the  fire  of  logs 
spread  a  fierce  light  as  well  as  heat  through 
the  humble  apartment :  coffee,  the  richest 
cream,  eggs  and  bacon,  were  set  before  him, 
and  the  warm  welcome  was  renewed.  The 
wife  and  the  children  filled  up  the  patriarchal 
group:  they  were  affluent  in  their  way;  and 
the  care  of  their  cattle,  in  the  valleys  beneath 
in  winter,  and  here  in  the  summer,  occupied 
all  their  life.  Excessively  fatigued,  their  vi- 
siter was  glad  to  throw  himself  on  the  very 
coarse  couch  laid  on  the  bare  floor;  and  in 
the  morn,  at  sunrise,  he  found,  soon  after 
awaking,  a  similar  bountiful  repast.  For  all 
this  hospitality  the  mountaineer,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  Swiss,  absolutely  refused  the  slightest 
recompense,  and  bade  him  a  cordial  farewell. 
This  is  no  rare  instance  of  the  disinterested- 
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ness  of  these  people  on  the  hill-side ; — but 
seek  not  such  a  quality  in  towns,  or  vales,  or 
wherever  the  track  of  the  traveller  comes! 


Whether  the  following  very  interesting  ac- 
count has  ever  found  its  way  into  print  in  this 
country  is  more  than  we  can  say,  but  even  if 
it  should  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
they  will  be  the  first  to  wish  it  preserved.  It 
appeared  originally  in  the  Englishman's  Ma- 
gazine, a  periodical  commenced  in  1830,  but 
of  which  a  few  numbers  only  were  published. — 
Ed.  Select  Circulating  Library. 

THE  MINERS   OF  BOIS-MONZIL. 

An  affecting  and  authentic  Narrative,  by  an 
eye-witness. 

On  Tuesday,  February  22,  a  violent  detona- 
tion was  suddenly  heard  in  the  coal  mine  of 
Bois-Monzil,  belonging  to  M.  Robinot.  The 
waters  from  the  old  works  rushed  impetuously 
along  the  new  galleries.  "  The  waters,  the 
waters  !"  such  was  the  cry  that  resounded  from 
the  affrighted  workmen  throughout  the  mine. 
Only  ten  miners  out  of  twenty-six  were  able  to 
reach  the  entrance.  One  of  them  brought  off 
in  his  arms,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  whom  he 
thus  saved  from  certain  death  ;  another,  im- 
pelled by  (he  air  and  the  water,  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  could  scarcely  credit  his  escape 
from  such  imminent  danger  ;  a  third  rushed 
forward  with  his  sack  full  of  coals  on  his 
shoulders,  which,  in  his  fright,  he  had  never 
thought  of  throwing  down. 

The  disastrous  news,  that  sixteen  workmen 
had  perished  in  the  mine  of  M.  Robinot,  was 
soon  circulated  in  the  town  of  St.  Etienne. 
It  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  fatal  and  de- 
plorable events,  unfortunately  too  common  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  ensuing  Thurs- 
day it  was  no  longer  talked  of.  Politics,  and 
the  state  of  parties  in  Paris,  exclusively  occu- 
pied the  public  attention. 

The  engineers  of  the  mines,  however,  and 
some  of  their  pupils,  who,  on  the  first  alarm, 
had  hastened  to  the  spot,  still  remained  there, 
continuing  their  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
discover  the  miners  who  were  missing.  No- 
thing that  mechanical  science,  manual  labour, 
and  perseverance,  prompted  by  humanity, 
could  perform,  was  left  undone. 

Thirty  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
fatal  accident,  when  two  workmen  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  jacket  and  some  provisions 
belonging  to  the  miners.  The  engineers  im- 
mediately essayed  to  penetrate  into  the  galle- 
ries where  these  objects  had  been  found,  which 
they  accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  by 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet.  In  vain 
they  repeatedly  called  aloud  ;  no  voice,  save 
the  echo  of  their  own,  answered  from  those 
narrow  and  gloomy  vaults.  It  then  occurred 
to  them  to  strike  with  their  pick-axes  against 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  Still  the  same  uncheer- 
ing  silence  !  .  .  .  Listen  !  yes !  the  sounds  are 
answered,  by  similar  blows ! — Every  heart 
beats,  every  pulse  quickens,  every  breath   is 

*  St.  Etienne,  a  manufacturing  town.for  hardware, 
and  ribands,  with  a  population  of  100,000  souls;  the 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  of  France.  It  is  situated 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Loire. 


contracted  ; — yet,  perhaps,  it  is  but  an  illusion 
of  their  wishes — or,  perhaps,  some   deceitful 

echo They  again  strike   the  vaulted 

roof. — There  is  no  longer  any  doubt. — The 
same  numher  of  strokes  is  returned.  No  words 
can  paint  the  varied  feelings  that  pervaded 
every  heart !  It  was  (to  use  the  expression  of 
a  person  present)  a  veritable  delirium  of  joy, 
of  fear,  and  of  hope. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  engineers  or- 
dered a  hole  to  be  bored  in  the'  direction  of 
the  galleries  where  the  miners  were  presumed 
to  be  ;  at  the  same  time  they  directed,  on  an- 
other point,  the  formation  of  an  inclined  well, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  them. 

Two  of  the  engineer's  pupils  were  now  des- 

tched  to  the  mayor  of  St.  Etienne,  to  pro- 
cure a  couple  of  fire-pumps,  which  they  CQn- 
ducted  back  to  the  mine,  accompanied  by  two 
firemen.  In  the  ardour  of  youthful  humanity, 
those  young  men  imagined  that  the  deliverance 
of  the  miners  was  the  affair  of  a  few  hours  ; 
and,  wishing  to  prepare  an  "  agreeable  sur- 
prise" for  the  friends  of  the  supposed  victims, 
they  gave  strict  injunctions  at  the  mayoralty 
to  keep  the  object  of  their  expedition  a  pro- 
found secret. 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  made 
to  place  these  pumps  in  the  mine,  it  was  found 
impossible.  Either  they  were  upon  a  plane 
too  much  inclined  to  admit  of  their  playini 
with  facility,  or  the  water  was  too  muddy  to 
be  received  up  the  pipes;  they  were  therefore 
abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  the  attempts 
made  to  reach  the  miners  by  sounding,  or  by 
the  inclined  well,  seemed  to  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  The  distance  to  them 
was  unknown;  the  sound  of  their  blows  on  thi 
roof,  far  from  offering  a  certain  criterion,  or 
at  least  a  probable  one,  seemed  each  time  to 
excite  fresh  doubts;  in  short,  the  rock  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pierce  was  equally  hard 
and  thick,  and  the  gunpowder  unceasingly 
used  to  perforate  it,  made  but  a  hopeless  pro- 
gress. The  consequent  anxiety  that  reigned 
in  the  mine  may  be  easily  conceived.  Each 
of  the  party,  in  his  turn,  offered  his  sugges- 
tions, sometimes  of  hope,  sometimes  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  whole  felt  oppressed  by  that 
vague  suspense,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  pain- 
ful to  support  than  the  direst  certainty.  The 
strokes  of  the  unfortunate  miners  continued  to 
reply  to  theirs,  which  added  to  their  agitation, 
from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  afford  them 
effectual  help.  They  almost  thought  that  in 
such  a  painful  moment,  their  situation  was 
more  distressing  than  those  they  sought  to 
save,  as  the  latter  were,  at  any  rate,  sustained 
by  hope. 

While  most  of  the  party  were  thus  perplexed 
by  a  crowd  of  disquieting  ideas,  produced  by 
the  dislftssing  nature  of  the  event  itself,  and 
by  their  protracted  stay  in  a  mine  where  the 
k\v  solitary  lamps  scarcely  rendered  "  dark- 
ness visible,"  the  workmen  continued  their 
labours  with  redoubled  ardour;  some  of  them 
were  hewing  to  pieces  blocks  of  the  rock, 
which  fell  slowly  and  with  .  much  difficulty; 
others  were  actively  employed  in  boring  the 
hole  before  named,  while  some  of  the  engi- 
neers' apprentices  sought  to  discover  new 
galleries,  either  by  creeping  on  "  all  fours," 


by  penetrating  through  perilous  and  narrow 
crevices  and  clefts  of  the  rock. 

In  the  midst  of  their  corporeal  and  mental 
labours,  their  attention  was  suddenly  excited 
from  another  painful  source.  The  wives  of 
the  hapless  miners  had  heard  that  all  hope 
was  not  extinct.  They  hastened  to  the  spot : 
with  heart-rending  cries,  and  through  tears, 
alternately  of  despair  and  hope,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Are  they  all  there  ?"  "  Where  is  the  father 
of  my  children  1  Is  he  amongst  them,  or  has 
he  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  ?" 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  close  to  the 
water-reservoir,  a  consultation  was  held  on 
the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Engineers,  pupils, 
workmen,  all  agreed  that  the  only  prospect  of 
success  consisted  in  exhausting  the  water, 
which  was  already  sensibly  diminished,  by  the 
sole  working  of  the  steam-pump;  the  other 
pumps  produced  little  or  no  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  vigorous  efforts  employed  to  ren- 
der them  serviceable.  Somebody  then  pro- 
posed remedying  the  failure  of  these  pumps 
by  une  chaine  a  bras,  viz.  by  forming  a  line, 
and  passing  buckets  from  one  to  the  other; 
this  method  was  adopted,  and  several  of  the 
pupils  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  St.  Etienne. 
It  was  midnight.  The  generate  was  beat  in 
two  quarters  of  the  town  only.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  was- assigned  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
On  the  first  alarm  a  great  number  of  persons 
hurried  to  the  town-hall,  imagining  a  fire  had 
broken  out,  but  on  ascertaining  the  real  cause, 
several  of  them  returned  home,  apparently  un- 
moved. Yet  these  very  same  persons,  whose 
supposed  apathy  had  excited  both  surprise  and 
indignation,  quickly  re-appeared  on  the  scene, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard. 
— So  powerful  is  the  magic  influence  of  or- 
ganised masses,  marching  under  the  orders  of 
a  chief,  and  stimulated  by  Vesprit  de  corps. 

It  was  truly  admirable  to  see  with  what  ad- 
dress and  rapidity  the  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  who  had  hastened  to  Bois-Monzil,  passed 
and  repassed  the  buckets,  by  forming  a  chain 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  But  their  generous 
efforts  became  too  fatiguing  to  last  long.  Ima- 
gine a  subterranean  badly  lighted,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  rapid 
descent,  in  a  stooping  posture,  to  avoid  striking 
their  heads  against  the  roof  of  the  vault,  and, 
most  of  the  lime,  up  to  the  middle  in  the  water, 
which  was  dripping  from  every  side  ;  some 
idea  may  then  be  formed  of  their  painful  situa- 
tion. They  were  relieved  from  this  laborious 
duty  by  the  Garde  Nationale  of  St.  Etienne, 
whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  praise. 
But  a  more  precious  reinforcement  was  at 
hand:  the  workmen  from  the  adjacent  mines 
now  arrived  in  great  numbers.  From  their 
skill  and  experience  every  thing  might  be  ex- 
pected; if  they  failed  there  was  no  further 
hope. 

The  chaine  a  bras  was  renewed  again  by 
companies  of  the  National  Guard, 'relieved 
every  two  hours,  who,  at  respective  distances, 
held  the  lights,  and  under  whose  orders  they 
acted.  It  was  a  cheering  spectacle  to  behold 
citizens  of  all  ranks  engaged  in  one  of  the 
noblest  offices  of  humanity,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  poor  colliers. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  the  National  Guard,  were  never  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  on  this  occasion. 
Without  them  there  would  have  been  no  means 
or  possibility  of  uniting  together  an  entire  popu- 
lation; of  leading  the  people  from  a  distance  of 
more  than  three  miles,  night  and  day,  so  as  to 
insure  a  regular  and  continued  service;  all 
would  have  been  trouble  and  confusion.  With 
them,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  in  motion,  at  the  voice  of  a  single  chief; 
and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  such  pre- 
cision and  regularity  as  had  never,  on  similar 
occasions,  been  witnessed  before. 

The  road  from  St.  Etienne  to  Bois-Monzil, 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  kind. 
In  the  midst  of  the  motley  and  moving  multi- 
tude, the  National  Guards  were  seen  hurrying 
to  and  fro;  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  cavalry, 
and  artillerymen,  all  clothed  in  their  rich  new 
costume,  as  on  a  field  day.  Some  of  the  crowd 
were  singing  la  Parisienne,  others  were  la 
menting,  praying,  hoping,  despairing,  and,  by 
"  fits  and  starts,"  abandoning  themselves  to 
those  opposite  extravagances  of  sentiment  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  French  popu' 
tion.  When  night  drew  her  sable  curtai 
around,  the  picturesque  of  the  scene  was  still 
more  heightened.  Fresh  bands  of  miner 
conducted  by  their  respective  chiefs,  coming 
in  from  every  side;  their  sooty  visages  lighted 
up  by  glaring  torches  ;  National  Guards  ar 
riving  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  t< 
join  their  comrades  of  St.  Etienne;  farmer 
and  peasants,  on  horseback  and  a-foot,  hasten 
ing  to  offer  their  humane  aid;  sentinels  posted 
— muskets  piled — watch-fires  blazing,  and,  ir 
short,  the  tout  ensemble  rendered  the  ap 
proaches  of  Bois-Monzil  like  a  bivouac  on  the 
eve  of  an  expected  battle;  happily,  however, 
the  object  of  these  brave  men  was  to  preserve 
life,  and  not  to  destroy  it.  It  is  but  just  to 
render  homage  here  to  the  worthy  cure  of  St 
Villars,  who,  in  his  simple  clerical  dress,  min- 
gled every  where  with  the  anxious  throng,  ex- 
horting and  encouraging  them  in  their  "  good 
work,"  both  by  precept  and  example: 

"  He  had  no  bigot's  pride — no  sectary's  whim  ; 
Christian  and  countryman  were  all  to  him." 

On  the  Saturday  the  chaine  a  bras  was  dis- 
continued, as  the  engineers  had  now  brought 
the  pumps  effectually  to  work.  Suddenly  a 
cry  of  joy  was  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  : 
"  They  are  saved  !  they  are  saved  !  six  of  them 
are  freed  from  their  subterraneous  prison!" 
shouted  a  person  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine. 
The  rumour  was  instantly  repeated  along  the 
crowd,  and  a  horseman  setoff  at  full  speed  for 
St.  Etienne,  with  the  gratifying  news;  another 
followed  and  confirmed  the  report  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  whole  town  was  in  motion, 
and  all  classes  seemed  to  partake  of  the  gene- 
ral joy,  with  a  feeling  as  if  each  person  had 
been  individually  interested.  In  the  exuber 
ancc  of  their  delight  they  were  already  deli 
berating  on  the  subject  of  a  file,  to  celebrate 
the  happy  event,  when  a  third  horseman  ar 
rived.  The  multitude  thronged  round  hirr 
expecting  a  more  ample  confirmation  of  the 
welcome  tidings.  But  their  joy  was  soon 
turned  to  sorrow,  when  they  were  informed 
that  nothing  had  yet  been  discovered,  save  the 


lead  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  men,  who,  to- 
gether, had  left  eleven  children  to  lament  their 
untimely  fate ! 

On  Sunday,  the  workmen  continued  their 
abour  with  equal  zeal  and  uncertainty  as  be- 
fore. A  sort  of  inquietude  and  hopelessness, 
however,  occasionally  pervaded  their  minds, 
which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the 
hitherto  fruitless  result  of  their  fatiguing  re- 
searches. Discussions  now  took  place  on 
hat  was  to  be  done;  differences  of  opinion 
arose  on  the  various  plans  proposed,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  sounds  of  the  hapless  vic- 
tims, from  the  recesses  of  the  rocky  cavern, 
continued  to  be  distinctly  audible.  Every  mo- 
ment the  embarrassment  and  difficulties  of  the 
workmen  increased.  The  flinty  rock  seemed 
1o  grow  more  impenetrable;  their  tools  either 
broke,  or  became  so  fixed  in  the  stone,  that  it 
was  frequently  impossible  to  regain  them. 
The  water  filtered  from  all  parts,  through  the 
narrow  gallery  they  were  perforating,  and  they 
even  began  to  apprehend  another  irruption. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  Monday 
morning,  when,  at  four  o'clock,  an  astounding 
noise  was  heard,  which  re-echoed  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  mine.  A  general  panic 
seized  on  every  one;  it  was  thought  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  new  issue.  A  rapid  and 
confused  flight  took  place;  but,  luckily,  their 
fears  were  soon  allayed  on  perceiving  that  it 
was  only  an  immense  mass  of  rock,  detached 
from  the  mine,  which  had  fallen  into  a  drain- 
ing-well.  This  false  alarm,  however,  operated 
in  a  discouraging  manner,  on  the  minds  of  the 
workmen;  and  ii  required  some  management 
to  bring  them  bajk  to  their  respective  stations, 
and  to  revive  that  ardour  and  constancy,  which 
they  had,  hitherto,  so  admirably  displayed. 

They  had  scarcely  renewed  their  endeavours 
to  bore  through  the  rock,  when  suddenly  one 
of  them  felt  the  instrument  drawn  from  his 
hands,  by  the  poor  imprisoned  miners.  It  was 
indeed,  to  them,  the  instrument  of  deliverance 
from  their  cruel  situation.  Singular  to  relate, 
their  first  request  was  neither  for  food  nor 
drink,  but  for  light,  as  if  they  were  more  eager 
to  make  use  of  their  eyes,  than  to  satisfy  the 
pressing  wants  of  appetite!  It  was  now  ascer- 
tained That  eight  of  the  sufferers  still  survived; 
and  this  time  an  authentic  account  of  the  hap- 
py discovery  was  despatched  to  St.  Etienne, 
where  it  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  and  gladness.  But  there 
is  no  pleasure  unmixed  with  alloy;  no  general 
happiness  unaccompanied  by  particular  ex- 
ceptions. Amongst  the  workmen,  was  the 
father  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  disappeared 
in  the  mine.  His  paternal  feelings  seemed  to 
have  endowed  him  with  superhuman  strength. 
Night  and  day  he  never  quitted  his  work  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  return  to  it  wittl  redou- 
bled ardour:  one  sole  absorbing  thought  occu- 
pied his  whole  soul;  the  idea  that  his  son,  his 
only  son,  was  with  those  who  were  heard  from 
within.  In  vain  he  was  solicited  to  retire;  in 
vain  they  strove  to  force  him  from  labours  too 
fatiguing  for  his.  age.  "  My  son  is  amongst 
them,"  said  he;  "  I  hear  him;  nothing  shall 
prevent  my  hastening  his  release;"  and,  from 
time  to  time,  he  called  on  his  son,  in  accents 
that  tore  the  hearts  of  the  bystanders.     It  was 


from  his  hand  that  the  instrument  had  been 
drawn.  His  first  question  was,  "  my  child  ?" 
Like  Apelles,  let  me  throw  a  veil  over  a  father's 
grief. — His  Antoine  was  no  more;  he  had  been 
drowned  ! 

For  four  days  several  medical  men  were  i 
constantly  on  the  spot,  to  contribute  all  the] 
succours  that  humanity,  skill,  and  science 
could  afford.  It  was  they  who  introduced, 
through  the  hole,  broth  and  soup,  by  means  of 
long  tin  tubes,  which  had  been  carefully  pro- 
pared  beforehand.  The  poor  captives  distri- 
buted it  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
first  to  the  oldest  and  weakest  of  their  compa- 
nions, for,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  situ- 
ation,  the  spirit  of  concord  and  charity  had 
never  ceased,  for  a  single  moment,  to  preside 
amongst  them.  The  man  who  was  appointed 
by  the  others  to  communicate  with,  and  answer 
the  questions  of  their  deliverers,  displayed  in 
all  his  replies,  a  gaiety  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  French  character.  On  being  asked  what 
day  he  thought  it  was,  and  on  being  informed 
that  it  was  Monday  instead  of  Sunday,  as  he 
had  supposed,  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to 
have  known  that;  as  we  yesterday  indulged  our- 
selves freely  in  drinking water."  Strange 

that  a  man  should  have  the  heart  to  joke,  who 
had  been  thus  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined," 
during  five  days,  destitute  of  food,  deprived  of 
air,  agitated  by  suspense,  and  in  jeopardy  of 
perishing  by  the  most  horrible  of  all  deaths  ! 

There  still  remained  full  sixteen  feet  of  solid 
rock  between  the  two  anxious  parties;  but  the 
workmen's  labours  were  now,  if  possible,  re- 
doubled by  the  certainty  of  complete  success. 
At  intervals,  light  nourishment  in  regulated 
quantities,  continued  to  be  passed  to  the  mi- 
ners; this,  however,  they  soon  rejected,  ex- 
pressing but  one  desire,  that  their  friends  would 
make  haste.  Their  strength  began  to  fail  them: 
their  respiration  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult; their  utterance  grew  feebler  and  fainter; 
and  towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
last  words  that  could  be  distinguished,  were — 
"  Brothers,  make  haste  !" 

The  general  anxiety  was  now  woun  I  up  to 
the  highest  pitch;  it  was  perhaps,  the  most 
trying  crisis  yet  experienced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  benevolent  labours;  at 
length  the  moment  of  deliverance  was,  all  at 
once,  announced,  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  ac- 
complished. One  by  one  they  appeared,  like 
spectres,  gliding  along  the  gallery  which  had 
just  been  completed;  their  weak  and  agitated 
forms  supported  by  the  engineers,  on  whom 
they  cast  their  feeble  eyes,  filled  with  astonish- 
ment, yet  beaming  with  gratitude.  Accom- 
panied by  the  doctors,  they  all,  with  one  single 
exception,  ascended  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mine,  without  aid;  such  was  their  eagerness 
again  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  liberty.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  temporary  resi- 
dence allotted  them,  the  whole  way  was  illumi- 
nated. The  engineers,  pupils,  and  the  work- 
men, with  the  National  Guard  under  arms, 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  to  form  a  passage; 
and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  silence, 
did  these  poor  fellows  traverse  an  attentive 
and  sympathising  crowd,  who,  as  they  passed 
along,  inclined  their  heads,  as  a  sort  of  respect 
and  honour  to  their  sufferings. 
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Such  are  the  affecting  particulars  of  an 
event,  during  the  whole  of  which,  every  kind 
of  business  was  suspended  at  St.  Etienne;  an 
event  which  exhibited  the  entire  population  of 
a  large  town,  forming,  as  it  were,  but  one 
heart,  entertaining  but  one.  thought,  imbued 
with  but  one  feeling,  for  the  god-like  purpose 
of  saving  the  lives  of  eight  poor  obscure  indi- 
viduals. Christians,  men  of  all  countries, 
whenever  and  wherever  suffering  humanity 
claims  your  aid, — Go  ye  and  do  likewise. 

From  the  "  Advocate  of  Peace." 

Progress  and  Objects  of  Peace  Societies. 

The  apathy  with  which  war  has  been  look- 
ed upon,  and  the  prospect  of  its  indefinite 
continuance  acquiesced  in,  by  so  many,  in 
other  respects  enlightened  and  benevolent 
men,  has  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the 
unconscious  influence  of  familiarity  and  false 
associations  in  dimming  the  moral  percep 
tions;  but  principally,  we  believe,  from  a 
vague  feeling  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  so  vast  and  deep-rooted 
an  evil.  Yet  this  apathy,  if  we  view  it  in  a 
right  light,  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  melan- 
choly. For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Creator  formed  men  to  dwell  in  brotherhood 
together.  War  exhibits  mankind  in  a  most 
unnatural  and  revolting  aspect.  It  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As 
a  mode  of  deciding  national  differences,  it  is 
barbarous  and  absurd,  without  equity  in  prin- 
ciple, and  never  insuring  a  just  decision.  It 
combines  sources  of  crime  and  misery  incal- 
culably beyond  every  other  scourge  of  the 
earth.  Its  perpetual  abolition  would  not  only 
dry  up  these  sources  of  evil,  but  would  re- 
move the  greatest  obstacles  to  human  ad- 
vancement ;  would  quicken  all  the  springs  of 
social  welfare,  physical  and  moral,  and  open 
the  road  to  indefinite  progress  and  perfection 
Finally,  this  result  is  precisely  what  Chnsti 


ever  ceasing.  Amidst  the  aspirations  of  poets 
and  philanthropists,  we  light  here  and  there 
upon  visions  of  a  golden  age  returned,  when 
peace  should  again  revisit  the  earth; — visions 
in  which  the  dreamers  themselves  had  scarce- 
ly any  faith,  and  which  most  men  laughed  to 
scorn.  The  most  that  Christian  faith  and 
hope  dared  look  for,  was  that  in  the  dim  ob- 
scurities of  some  distant  age,  the  gospel,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  was  to  have  its  full 
power,  and  its  predictions  their  accomplish- 
ment, when  "  the  sword  should  be  beaten 
into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the 
pruning  hook,  and  nations  should  learn  war 
no  more ;"  but  with  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  could  no  more  conceive  their  own 
agency  required,  or  possibly  connected,  than 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  planets. 

This  language  may  perhaps  seem  over- 
charged. Certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
aggerate. We  acknowledge  all  the  excep- 
tions to  these  statements  that  can  be  found. 
We  render  honour  to  the  peaceful  principles 
of  certain  bodies  of  Christians; — principles 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  more  than  one 
sharp  trial.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
gathered  together  into  one  view, 
right-minded  moralists  and  statesmen  have 
said  on  this  subject — views  such  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  Franklin,  and  Washington,  and 
Jefferson,  in  our  own  country.  "  God  grant," 
said  Franklin,  "  that  we  may  never  see  another 
war ;  for  in  my  opinion  there  never  was  a  good 
war,  or  a  bad  peace."  "  For  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity," said  Washington,  "  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  the  manly  employment  of 
agriculture,  and  the  humanising  benefits  of 
commerce,  should  suspend  the  wastes  of  war, 
and  the  rage  of  conquest."  "  Will  nations," 
writes  Jefferson,  "  will  nations  never  devisf 
any  other  national  umpire  of  difference  thai 
force?  Are  there  no  means  of  coercing  in 
justice,  more  gratifying  to  our  nature,  than  a 
waste  of  the  blood  of  thousands?  Wonderful 
.  ,  plates— what,  in  its  legitimate  has  been  the  progress  of  human  improvement 
influence  it  tends  to  produce,  and  is  destined  I  in  other  lines.     Let  us  hope,  then,  that  we 

shall  at  length  be  sensible  that  war  is  an 


to  achieve. 

These  incontestible  truths  furnish,  it  would 
seem,  not  only  motives  to  exertion,  but  also, 
principles  of  influence  sufficiently  available, 
to  encourage  united  and  hopeful  activity. 

These  truths  have  not,  indeed,  in  time  past, 
been  altogether  unfelt,  nor  unuttered.  Here 
and  there  a  voice  has  been  lifted  up  to  pro- 
claim them.  But  these  voices,  coming  forth 
at  distant  intervals  and  remote  from  each 
other,  and  in  comparison  so  few,  have  never 
met  and  blended,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  the  passions  absorbed  in  war.  Amidst  the 
tumults  of  arms  and  battles,  they  have  been 
disregarded.  Meantime  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  silent 
through  despair,  or  themselves  sharing  the 
prevailing  delusions,  have  sought  to  palliate 
the  hideous  custom,  or  even  joined  to  swell 
the  notes  of  acclamation  and  applause.  Here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  moralists  and  statesmen,  passages 
repiobating  war  as  a  guilty  and  monstrous  de 
reliction  of  the  true  design  of  human  nature 
or  deploring  it  as  a  curse  and  scourge  of  the 
earth  ;  yet  with  an  evident  hopelessness  of  its 


strument  entirely  inefficient  to  the  redress  of 
wrongs."  We  might,  certainly,  collect  nu- 
merous expressions  of  similar  sentiments, 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  by  men  in  our 
own  and  other  countries,  distinguished  by 
character  and  political  eminence. 

But  after  all,  if  we  reflect  how  few  and  how 
isolated  these  expressions  have  been,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  an  opposite  character; 
and  how  little  practical  effect  they  have  pro- 
duced— how  little  actual  exertion  they  have 
called  out,  and  how  little  they  have  affected 
the  policy  of  governments — we  are  left  to  ac- 
knowledge an  indifference  as  astonishing  as  it 
is  deplorable. 

Such,  too,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  the  as- 
pect of  Christendom,  even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Still,  however,  there  are  to  be  seen 
clear  indications  of  a  much  more  general  and 
quickened  sensibility  to  this  subject.  In 
many  respects  important  changes  have  taken 
place;  and  many  cheering  omens  may  be 
discerned. 

The  causes  of  the  more  decided  movement 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  it  might  be  difficult 


to  assign  precisely,  and  in  their  exact  propor- 
tion of  influence.     Many  things  conspired. 
Principally,  beyond  doubt,  we  are  to  look  to 
the  career  of  Napoleon,  the  most  fearful  im- 
personation of  the  genius  of  war,  conquest, 
military  glory,  ever  seen  in  the  world.     Con- 
ulsing   both    hemispheres,    overturning  the 
ncient   thrones   and   dynasties    of    Europe, 
sweeping  with   a  broad  track   of  desolation 
beyond  the  bounds  of  European  civilisation 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were  "  in  fear  and 
great  perplexity;"  and  for  a  while  seemed  to 
gaze  in  helpless  awe,  at  the  terrible  energy  of 
his  resistless  march. 

And,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  the  time,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  theatre  on  which  it 
was  displayed,  never  has  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  military  glory  been  seen  in  such  a 
terrific  manifestation,  and  so  calculated  to 
rouse  the  world  into  a  fixed  horror  and  aver- 
sion against  the  spirit  and  the  agency  it  em- 
ploys. During  the  brief  career  of  Napoleon, 
the  world  saw  the  spectacle  of  five  millions  of 
human  lives,  and  eight  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  (to  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  in- 
direct losses  and  evils,)  sacrificed  by  the  in- 
satiable ambition  and  boundless  selfishness 
of  a  single  individual.  The  impression  of  all 
this  upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  observers, 
could  not  fail  to  be  deep  and  solemn.  The 
self-love  and  fear,  if  nothing  else,  of  kings, 
were  likewise  effectually  alarmed.  They  were 
startled  into  a  conviction  how  very  dangerous 
and  impolitic,  at  least,  it  was  to  sanction  a 
principle  which  could  put  it  in  the  power  of 
fortune  and  individual  ambition,  to  overturn 
or  shake  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Of  this 
at  least,  the  declaration  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns were  the  expression.  But  we  believe 
that  they  were  more :  we  believe  there  was  a 
deeper  feeling  of  its  wickedness,  its  sin  and 
shame,  than  before — a  moral  reaction  against 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  war.  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  first  public,  solemn,  and 
combined  reprobation,  by  the  great  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  of  what  had  always  before 
been  practically  sanctioned.  And  oh,  if  they 
had  then  but  clearly  and  fully  discerned,  ho- 
nestly proclaimed,  and  faithfully  maintained, 
the  true  principles  of  justice  and  political 
wisdom,  what  an  era  might  then  have  dawned 
Europe  ;  and  how  truly  might  they  have  de- 
served the  title  of  Holy  Alliance/ 

We  will  not  here  pursue  any  farther  the 
consideration  of  those  events,  in  their  more 
strictly  political  influences  on  the  principles 
and  measures  of  governments;  but  will  glance 
at  the  origin  and  progress  of  more  special  ex- 
ertions in  the  promotion  of  peace. 

While  those  scenes,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, were  passing,  the  eyes  of  Christian 
philanthropy  were  also  watching  them,  and  a 
profound  impression  of  the  melancholy  con- 
tradiction of  such  scenes  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  true  end  and'happiness  of 
man,  could  not  fail  to  be  made.  6ickening 
at  the  spectacle  of  human  nature,  exhibited 
to  their  view,  and  the  boundless  crimes  and 
miseries  of  war,  the  cry,  as  it  would  seem, 
burst  fiom  many  a  heart :  shall  the  stoord  de- 
vour for  ever?  These  sentiments  found  their 
utterance  through  the  press.    As  early  as  the 
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year  1809,  a  tract  by  a  gentleman  of  New 
York  had  been  published,  which  called  forth 
a  reply  and  a  rejoinder;  this  awakened  some 
attention,  led  to  discussion,  and  occasioned 
the  spread  of  pacific  principles  in  that  city. 
Early  in  1815,  the  same  gentleman  published 
a  treatise,  entitled  :  "  War  inconsistent  with 
the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  mean  time,  a  similar  spirit  was  at 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Massachusetts.  It  was  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  "  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War,"  a  tract  by  the  Rev.  N.  Worcester, 
D.  D.,  published  at  Boston,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1814.  The  circulation  of  this  tract 
was  very  great,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  had  a  most  important  influence 
in  quickening  the  sensibilities  of  the  humane, 
in  diffusing  pacific  principles,  and  leading  to 
subsequent  exertions. 

At  this  time,  the  duty  of  extending  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  to  the  pagan  na- 
tions, had  just  begun  to  be  more  generally 
felt;  Christian  benevolence  had  been  quick- 
ened by  new  impulses,  and  called  forth  in 
new  directions.  A  multitude  of  benevolent 
associations  for  extending  the  gospel,  and  ap- 
plying its  principles  as  the  grand  remedy  for 
human  evils,  were  then  just  springing  up  and 
consolidating.  This  facilitated  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  reference  to 
war,  to  act  on  the  conscience,  and  awaken 
the  exertions  of  Christians.  For  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful truth,  that  the  developement  and  vivid 
enforcement  of  one  latent  Christian  principle 
spreads  outward,  quickening  other  latent  prin- 
ciples, and  calling  forth  the  activities  they  de- 
mand. It  is  the  quality  of  deeds  of  love  to 
enlarge  the  spirit  and  strengthen  the  power  of 
love.  At  this  time,  too,  the  strength  of  union 
and  the  power  of  opinion  were  beginning  to 
be  better  understood  than  ever  before  : — the 
unlimited  resources  of  moral  power,  rectify- 
ing opinion,  combining  and  directing  its  force, 
were  becoming  every  day  more  available. 

From  these  influences  resulted  peace  socie- 
ties. The  first  four  that  were  formed,  the  New 
York,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
London,  sprang  up  nearly  simultaneously,  (in 
1815  and  1816,)  and  probably  without  a 
knowledge  of  each  other's  existence  at  the 
time.  The  American  Peace  Society  was 
formed  at  New  York,  May,  1828. 

These  associations  have  now  become  very 
numerous,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign 
countries.  We  have  room  only  to  speak 
briefly  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
of  the  foreign  societies. 

The  London  "  Society  for  Promoting  Per- 
manent and  Universal  Peace,"  was  formed 
July  14,  1816.  Its  object,  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, is  "  to  print  and  circulate  tracts,  and 
diffuse  information  tending  to  show  that  war 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  the  true  interest  of  mankind,  and  to  point 
out  the  means  best  calculated  to  maintain  per- 
manent and  universal  peace,  upon  the  basis  of 
Christian  principles."  The  organ  of  this  so- 
ciety is  the  "  Herald  of  Peace."  An  active 
correspondence  has  been  maintained  by  this 
society  with  the  friends  of  peace  in  all  parts 


of  the  world,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of 
tracts  have  been  published  and  distributed. 

In  France,  the  "  Society  of  Christian  Mo 
rals,"  (Societe  de  Morale  chretienne,)  was 
founded  August  15,  1821,  by  the  venerable 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  government 
Among  its  early  members,  were  the  late  la 
mented  Baron  de  Stael  Holstein,  the  late  cele 
brated  Benjamin  Constant,  Caajfcr-Perier, 
late  prime  minister  of  the  king,  b^pfles  other 
eminent  individuals,  now  deceasecT  In  the 
long  list  of  its  present  members,  we  have 
counted  more  than  forty  of  the  most  distin 
guished  names  among  the  French  nobles 
statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  The  King  of 
the  French,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche 
foucault-Liancourt,  Guizot,  and  most  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  are  members  of  the  society 
Its  object  is  expressed  in  the  first  article  of 
its  constitution:  "  The  object  of  this  society 
is  to  exhibit  and  recall  perpetually  to  men': 
minds,  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  all'its 
purity  ;  to  present  to  their  notice  the  happy 
influence  of  these  precepts  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
inspire,  or  more  and  more  to  quicken,  senti- 
menls  of  charity  and  general  good  will,  so  re- 
quisite to  secure  the  reign  of  peace  on  earth.' 
In  the  journal  of  this  society  for  June,  1832 
they  say,  "  The  Society  of  Christian  Morals 
has  been,  for  eleven  years  past,  a  genuine 
peace  society  in  France.  It  corresponds  with 
those  of  London  and  Geneva  ;  it  professes  the 
same  principles;  it  aims  at  the  same  ame 
liorations." 

The  Geneva  Peace  Society  was  formed  ir 
December,  1830,  and  has  been  constantly  ani 
mated  by  the  zeal  of  its  founder,  the  Count  de 
Sellon,  an  eminent  philanthropist,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  devoted  to  the  amelioration 
of  criminal  law  in  regard  to  capital  punish- 
ment. M.  de  Sellon  has  written  and  pub- 
lished many  things  in  promotion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  ;  he  has  also  held  public  con- 
courses for  the  reception  of  prize  memoirs, 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with 
governments  and  all  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  in  various  ways,  with  unwearied  activity 
devoted  himself  to  this  great  cause.  The 
Geneva  Society  published  a  periodical  called 
"  Archives  of  the  Peace  Society." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  VII. 

"  Jesus  answered, and  said  unto  him,  Verily,  verily. 


This  solemn  assurance  of  the  Saviour  re- 
mains as  true  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  there  are 
many  now,  as  there  were  then,  and  some  even 
of  the  "  Masters  in  Israel,"  who  appear  not  to 
know,  or  to  understand  this  thing,  and  are 
ready  to  ask,  "How  can  a  man  be  born 
again?"  All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  or  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, and  I  have  frequently  derived  much 
benefit  from  contrasting  my  own,  and  those 
of  othyr  religious  professors,  with  the  charac- 


ters mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume.  There 
are  very  many  like  Nicodemus ;  they  are  good 
moral  characters,  they  observe  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  and  are  willing  to  submit 
to  all  its  requisitions  but  those  which  lead  in 
the  painful  path  pf  self-denial. 

Easy  indeed  it  wore  to  reach, 
A  mansion  in  the  courts  above, 
If  ready  words,  and  fluent  speech, 
Would  do  instead  of  faith  and  love.- 

But  none  shall  gain  that  blissful  place, 
Or  God's  unclouded  glory  sec, 
Who  talk  of  free  and  sovereign  grace, 
Unless  that  grace  hath  made  him  free. 

Although  Nicodemus  was  amiable,  yet  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  ever  became  a  regenerate 
man.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  him  is 
that  of  his  coming  to  Jesus  by  night,  (unwill- 
ing no  doubt,  to  take  up  the  cross  by  acknow- 
ledging him  openly,)  and  addressing  him, 
"  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God,"  &c.  but  he  was  met  by  the 
reply,  whatever  thou  mayst  know,  or  believe, 
"  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  The  next  account  is 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  John — when  the 
chief  priests  and  pharisees  were  offended  that 
the  officers  had  not  brought  Jesus  as  they  were 
directed.  To  the  question,  "  have  any  of  the 
rulers,  or  of  the  pharisees  believed  on  him?" 
instead  of  answering  like  St.  Paul,  "  I  believe 
on  him,  and  am  willing  not  only  to  suffer,  but 
to  die  for  his  sake,"  he  prudently  replies, 
"  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear 
him,  and  know  what  he  doeth  ?"  and  again, 
when  the  Jews  thought  they  had  put  an  end 
to  Christianity  by  destroying  its  Founder,  and 
there  was  no  fear  of  persecution,  we  find  this 
amiable  character,  evincing  his  regard  for 
"  the  teacher  sent  from  God,"  by  bringing  a 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  anoint  his  body, 
as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  But 
with  all  this  appearance  of  kindness,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  he  who  was  ashamed  to 
confess  Christ  before  men,  hath  not  merited 
the  portion  of  those,  of  whom  the  "  Father 
will  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  with  the 
holy  angels." 

But  are  there  any  that  ask,  "  How  can  these 
things  be?"  Our  Saviour,  in  this  same  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus,  described  this 
change  as  it  appears  to  an  observer  :  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear- 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  where 
it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  He  then 
proceeds  to  tell  him  that  faith  is  the  first,  or 
it  might  perhaps  be  said,  the  only  step  to  re- 
generation; for  he  says  in  one  place,  "faith 
worketh  by  love,"  and  again,  "  he  that  loveth 
me  keepeth  my  commandments.'"  Here  then 
we  see  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  living/ai<i 
without  works;  they  are  inseparably  united. 
But  what  are  his  commandments?  The  first 
and  greatest  is  this,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  Let  us  then 
examine  ourselves  by  this  rule.  Have  we 
been  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  transgres- 
sions, and  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  been 
made  to  feel  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath 
paidoned  all  our  sin  ?     Are  we  loving  God 
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with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  ?  spend 
-ing  our  time  and  talents  in  his  service,  and, 
to  promote  his  glory,  esteeming  every  other 
object  and  pursuit  a  secondary  thing?  With 
those  who  feel  that  this  is  the  case  it  is  well; 
but  to  those  who  are  loving  the  wealth,  the 
splendour,  or  attainments  of  this  world,  with 
all  their  heart  and  strength,  I  would  say, 
arouse  ye  from  your  dangerous  slumber — give 
yourselves  no  rest  till  you  have  entered  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  until  you  know  that 
Christ  is  your  friend,  and  that  you  are  walk- 
ing in  the  way  of  his  commandments — "  For 
except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

***h. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  practice  prevailing  in  most  of  our 
country  districts  of  holding  only  one  meeting 
for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  has 
lately  arrested  my  attention,  and  suggested 
some  considerations  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  remaining  part  of  that  day, 
especially  among  the  younger  class  of  our 
members.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a 
day,  set  apart  by  the  general  consent  of  Chris- 
tian professors  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  Almighty,  and  by  most 
sincerely  pious  persons  of  various  denomina- 
tions for  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the 
duties  of  private  devotion,  should  not  be  allow- 
ed, by  any  of  us,  to  pass  away  unimproved,  to 
be  lost  in  vacancy  and  idleness,  or  to  be  made 
a  common  convenient  occasion  for  unneces- 
sary social  visitings.  There  arc  many  ways  in 
which  that  portion  of  the  day,  which  is  not  ap- 
propriated to  public  worship,  may  be  really 
well  spent,  to  our  own  profit  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  others ;  and  to  one  of  the  objects  which 
might  thus  engage  not  a  few  of  our  young 
people,  I  wish  to  draw  a  little  attention.  In 
most  neighbourhoods  where  Friends  are  set- 
tled, there  are  to  be  found  numerous  children, 
who,  either  by  their  necessary  occupations  at 
home,  or  by  the  limited  pecuniary  means  of 
their  parents,  or  other,  perhaps  local,  circum- 
stances, are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  even 
elementary  school  learning;  to  say  nothing  of 
that  most  important  feature  of  early  educa- 
tion, whereby  their  minds  might  be  imbued 
with  virtuous  principles,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  such  children  have  a  claim  on  the  sym- 
pathy, and  on  the  kind  exertions,  of  young 
persons  who  have  been  blessed  with  greater 
advantages,  and  whose  leisure  will  permit 
them  to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  time  for 
their  benefit.  And  how  could  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
where  there  is  no  afternoon  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, be  more  pleasantly  or  more  profitably 
spent,  than  in  the  noble  occupation  of  impart- 
ing instruction  to  those  within  the  reach  of 
our  good  offices?  I  have  been  informed  of 
one  district  in  the  country,  where  a  few 
young  Friends  of  each  sex  have  associated 
for  this  laudable  purpose,  and  meet  every 
first  day  afternoon  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  They  have  a  list  of  about  sixty 
scholars,  and  though  these  are  scattered  over 
the  country  around,  they  generally  muster 


about  forty  every  week.  The  teachers  in- 
struct their  young  charge  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  &c;  and  make  use  of  the  Bible  as 
the  principal  reading  book.  I  have  been  told 
by  one  of  their  number  that  they  have  found 
great  satisfaction  in  devoting  a  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  this  object,  and  that  they  be- 
lieve it  has  had  a  sensibly  beneficial  effect, 
not  only  on  many  poor  children,  but  on  their 
parents  also.  One  cannot  but  look  with  a 
peculiar  interest  on  such  an  undertaking,  and 
I  think  every  feeling  mind  must  desire  its  en- 
couragement. And  if  any  of  my  young  friends 
find  their  hearts  a  little  warmed  with  appro- 
bation of  the  effort,  I  would  address  them 
with  the  well  known  language,  "Go  thou, 
and  do  likewise."  W. 

Extinction  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies. 
The  article  below  is  from  "  The  Church- 
man," a  weekly  journal  published  in  New 
York.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  well  for  the  spirit  and  tenor  of 
the  preliminary  remarks,  as  for  the  sententious 
and  beautiful  speech  which  follows. 

Slavery. — The  law  providing  forthe  eman- 
cipation of  the  negro  population  in  the  West 
Indies  took  effect  on  the  first  of  this  month, 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a 
slave  in  the  British  dominions.  So  many 
subjects  of  absorbing  interest  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  so 
many  that  appeal  more  directly  to  the  passions 
and  interests  of  the  reading  public,  that  this 
law,  at  least  among  us,  is  comparatively  little 
regarded.  Posterity  will  judge  differently. 
When  the  feverish  excitements  of  Church  Re- 
form shall  have  passed  away  as  a  summer's 
cloud,  and  the  lordly  establishments  of  ar- 
mies and  navies  shall  be  remembered  but  as 
the  playthings  of  vapourish  boys,  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  will  shine  as  the  most  bril- 
liant act  of  British  legislation.  We  are  proud 
of  this  triumph.  Politically  we  concede  the 
honour  of  it  to  Great  Britain,  but  as  men,  as 
Christians,  we  share  their  glory  as  well  as  their 
joy.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  Britain  alone  : 
it  is  the  triumph  of  man,  it  is  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  justice,  it  is  the  triumph  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  not  simply  a  measure  of  im- 
provement in  a  portion  of  human  society  ;  it 
is  rather  a  new  creation,  a  creation  of  moral 
and  accountable  intelligences,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  whom,  presently  and  prospectively, 
have,  by  this  act  of  legislation,  been  called 
into  existence,  not  indeed  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  the  matter  of  slaves  and  brutes.  Things 
have  been  turned  into  tersons. 

Seldom  has  a  measure  been  adopted  which 
reflects  more  honour  on  the  national  character 
of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  the  result  of 
the  steady  and  energetic  operation  of  lofty 
and  determined  moral  purpose.  Nothing  less 
could  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
passion,  prejudice  and  interest  have  thrown  in 
the  way.  The  West  India  colonies  have  hi- 
therto yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  from 
7,OOO,O0OZ.  to  8,00O,000Z.  sterling.  Not  only 
has  the  government  surrendered  their  former 
hold  on  this  revenue,  but  they  have,  in  the 


very  act  of  emancipation,  incurred  an  expense 
of  20,000,000Z.  or  nearly  $100,000,000.  And 
this  measure  has  been  popular :  it  has  been 
demanded  by  public  opinion.  How  great 
a  change  has  been  effected  in  the  public  mind 
since  Wilberforce  first  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  that  basest  and  most  savage  of  all  hu- 
man villany — the  slave  trade  ! 

The  Christian  may  record  this  as  one  of  the 
splendid  trophies  of  his  faith  ;  one  step  more 
in  the  renovation  of  man.  But  eveiy  such 
victory  is  the-  prelude  of  a  greater.  Either 
Christianity  must  be  expelled  from  the  earth, 
or  war  and  slavery  must  be  abolished.  The 
two  last  go  together  :  both  belong  to  the  reign 
of  power  and  terror,  and  both  will  be  banished 
from  earth  when  mankind  have  learned  the- 
worth  of  truth  and  justice.  Truth,  the  enemy 
of  licentiousness,  is  the  parent  of  liberty. 
"  The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

The  present  triumph  of  Christian  principle 
has  been  brought  about  not  only  by  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  Christianity  through  public 
opinion,  but  by  the  direct  application  of  it  to 
the  business  of  legislation.  We  allude  to  the 
influence  of  the  bishops  in  the  house  of  lords. 
On  this  point  they  have  never  swerved  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  speech  of  Bislipp 
Horsley,  which  we  give  below  from  one  of  our 
exchange  papers,  a  masterpiece  .in  itself,  is 
probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole.  It  rests  the  question  on  the  right 
ground,  assuming  the  injustice  of  slavery  to 
be  among  the  first  principles  of  morals,  and 
capable  of  being  determined  even  independ- 
ently of  revelation. 

"  In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  slave  trade, 
it  is  fit  previously  to  take  a  view  of  slavery  it- 
self; and,  my  lords,  I;  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  near  me,  the  mover  of  the  question,  that 
slavery  is  itself  an  evil  of  the  very  first  mag- 
nitude— a  calamity  to  those  on  whom  it  falls — 
a  calamity  the  heaviest,  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  that  are  incident  to  mortal  man.  My  lords, 
the  evil  of  the  thing  is  this — that  it  is  a  degra- 
dation of  man  from  the  condition  of  man. 
The  moment  that  any  one  becomes  a  slave, 
he  is  in  a  state  and  condition  of  man  no  longer. 
He  is  no  longer  master  of  his  own  body,  or 
his  own  mind  ;  he  has  no  longer  any  property 
in  himself,  or  in  the  exertions  of  his  own  in- 
dustry. And,  my  lords,  this  is  an  answer  to 
all  those  arguments  in  favour  of  the  slave 
trade  which  are  drawn  from  the  humane  treat- 
ment the  negroes  meet  with  in  the  West  Indies 
from  the  planters.  My  lords,  I  do  not  call  in 
question  the  humanity  of  the  planters  ;  I  doubt 
not  that  their  humanity  generally  administers 
to  their  slaves  all  the  consolations  their  condi- 
tion is  capable  of  receiving.  But  what  can 
the  utmost  humanity  of  the  master  do  for  the 
slave  ?  He  may  feed  him  well,  work  him  mo- 
derately ;  but,  my  lords,  nothing  that  the  mas- 
ter can  do  for  the  slave,  short  of  manumission, 
can  reinstate  him  in  the  condition  of  a  man, 
from  which  man  ought  not  to  be  detruded. 
My  lords,  with  concern  and  indignation  I  have 
often  heard  it  argued,  in  this  house,  that,  un- 
der the  kind  treatment  of  the  planters,  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies  live  as  comfortably 
as  our  own  peasantry.  My  lords,  with  respect 
to  mere  animal  enjoyment,  it  may  be  true  ; 
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but  mere  animal  enjoyment  is  not  the  great 
consolation  of  man's  existence.  Our  British 
peasant,  sustaining  himself  and  his  family  upon 
his  homely  meal  of  coarse  barley  bread  and 
skimmed  milk,  and  stretching  his  weary  limbs 
at  night  upon  his  pallet  bed,  is  independent — 
the  master  of  himself,  and  the  father  of  his 
own  family.  The  bread  he  eats  and  distributes 
to  his  children  is  his  own.  He  sleeps  upon 
his  own  bed.  All  the  fatigue  he  endures  is  for 
himself.  He  toils  for  himself  and  his  own  fa- 
mily, not  for  a  master.  His  comforts  depend 
not  upon  the  precarious  kindness  of  a  master. 
He  is  a  man  ;  he  holds  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  a  man  in  civil  society.  But  the  negro  slave 
in  the  West  Indies ! — my  lords,  you  may  pam- 
per him  every  day  with  the  choicest  viands  ; 
you  may  lay  him  to  repose  at  night  on  one  of 
your  "  beds  of  roses  ;"  but  with  all  this,  he 
is  not  in  the  condition  of  man  ;  he  is  nothing 
better  than  a  well-kept  horse.  My  lords,  this 
is  my  notion  of  slavery." 

WORSHIP   BY   THE  ROSE   TREE. 

BY  BANNAH  F.  GOULD. 

Author  of  beauty,  Spirit  of  power, 

Thou  who  did'st  will  that  the  Rose  should  be, 
Here  is  the  place,  and  this  is  the  hour, 

To  seek  thy  presence,  and  bow  to  thee. 
Bright  is  the  world  with  the  sun's  fir#rays, 

Cool  is  the  dew  on  the  soft,  green  sod, 
The  Rose-tree  blooms,  while  the  birds  sing  praise, 

And  earth  gives  glory  to  Nature's  God. 

Under  this  beautiful  work  of  thine, 

The  flowery  boushs  that  are  banding  o'er 
The  glistening  turf\  to  thy  will  divine, 

I  kneel,  and  its  Maker  and  mine  adore ! 
Thou  art  around  us.     Thy  robe  of  light 

Touches  the  gracefully-waving  tree, 
Turning  to  jewels  the  tears  of  night. 

And  making  the  buds  unfold  to  thee. 

Thy  name  is  marked  in  delicate  linos, 

On  flower  and  leaf  that  deck  the  stem; 
Thy  care  is  seen,  and  thy  wisdom  shines 

In  even  the  thorn  that  is  guarding  them. 
Now,  while  the  Rose  that  has  burst  her  cup, 

Opens  her  heart  and  freely  throws 
To  me  her  odours,  I  offer  up 

Thanks  to  the  Being  who  made  the  Rose. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH,  30,  1834. 


We  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the 
institution  and  multiplication  of  Peace  Socie- 
ties in  this  country  and  in  Europe  had  obtained 
that  degree  of  consideration  in  the  minds  of 
our  fellow  members  in  religious  profession, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  their  importance 
deserves.  It  is  true  these  societies,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  do  not  fully  come  up  to 
the  Christian  standard  according  to  our  esti- 
mate of  the  scope  and  tendency  and  meaning 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  bearing  upon 
this  subject ;  and  it  therefore  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient that  our  members  should  be  found  in 
their  ranks.  The  Society  of  Friends  as  a 
body,  in  agreement  with  the  Apostle  James, 
"  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ? 
come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts,  that 
war  in  your  members  ?"  has  emphatically 
been  a  Peace  Society  from  its  foundation,  de- 
claring to  the  world  by  precept  and  by  exam- 


ple, and  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
that  war  in  all  its  forms,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  glorious 
gospel  dispensation  of  "  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men."  And  it  is  safer,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  that  we  keep  much 
to  ourselves,  and  act  as  a  body  in  reference  to 
this  important  testimony,  lest  by  joining  with 
others  we  should  unawares  be  led  into  a  com- 
promise or  evasion  of  any  of  its  requisitions. 
There  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that, 
individually,  many  of  those  attached  to  these 
societies  are  prepared  to  embrace  to  the  full  ex- 
tent the  peaceable  principle  as  held  by  Friends, 
and  even  in  the  qualified  sense  in  which, 
in  a  society  capacity,  they  espouse  the  cause, 
their  operations  are  interesting  on  the  ground 
that  every  approximation  to  the  truth  necessa- 
rily tends  to  a  further  developement  and  dif- 
fusion of  light.  These  remarks  are  premised 
with  the  view  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  publication  recently  commenced  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  under  the  title  "  Ame- 
rican Advocate  of  Peace,"  conducted  by  C.  S. 
Henry.  It  is  to  be  issued  quarterly,  each  num- 
ber to  contain  at  least  48  octavo  pages,  price 
to  subscribers  one  dollar  a  year.  We  have 
been  much  gratified  with  an  inspection  of  the 
first  number  now  before  us,  in  regard  both  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  matter,  and  the  lite- 
rary execution.  With  the  preliminary  article 
by  the  editor  headed  "  Principles  and  Objects 
of  Peace  Societies,"  (see  our  p.  373,)  we  are 
particularly  pleased,  and  have  concluded  to  in- 
sert nearly  the  whole  of  it,  especially  as  it  is 
well  calculated  to  explain  the  object  of  the 
publication. 

NOTICE. 

The  Managers  of  Haverford  School  give 
notice  that  the  Examination  of  the  Students 
will  take  place  at  the  School  on  the  last  three 
days  of  the  present  term,  viz.  on  the  8th,  9tb, 
and  10th  of  the  ninth  month,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Parents  and  guardians,  who  have  chil- 
dren at  the  school,  as  well  as  others  who  feel 
interested  in  the  Institution,  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

The  School  will  be  reopened  on  fourth  day 
the  8th  of  10th  month  next,  when  the  winter 
term  will  commence.  Two  additional  teachers 
will  be  engaged,  who  will  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  introductory  department,  so  that 
those  who  may  not  be  qualified  on  their  en- 
trance for  admission  into  either  of  the  higher 
classes,  will,  it  is  believed,  enjoy  much  greater 
advantages  than  heretofore.  In  this  depart- 
ment, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
algebra,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
as  far  as  required  for  admission  into  the  third 
jun.  class,  will  be  taught.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Institution 
will  embrace  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  history,  compo- 
sition, rhetoric,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Care 
is  taken  to  instruct  all  the  students  in  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends, 


to  which  they  are  expected  to  conform  in  dress, 
language,  and  deportment.  The  terms  for 
board  and  tuition,  including  washing,  are  $200 
per  annum. 

There  are  still  some  vacancies  in  the  School, 
and  application  for  admission  may  be  made 
either  to  Samuel  Hilles,  superintendent,  or  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  No.  39  Market  St.,  secretary 
of  the  Board. 

SELECT   SCHOOLS. 

The  school  for  boys  on  Orange  street  was 
opened  on  the  18th  instant. 

A  spacious  and  airy  building  on  St.  James' 
street,  near  Sixth  street,  to  accommodate  the 
schools  for  girls,  is  nearly  finished;  parents 
are  informed  that  notice  will  be  given  in 
"  The  Friend,"  of  the  time  of  opening  the 
schools. 

8th  mo.  30th. 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of  the 
boarding  school  at  Westtown,  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  mathe- 
matical school — also,  a  well  qualified  female 
teacher  for  one  of  the  girls'  arithmetical 
schools.  Apply  to  Thos.  Stewardson,  Arch  st. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school,  will  meet  at  Westtown,  on  fourth  day, 
the  third  of  next  month,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.M. 
Thomas  Kimeer,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  1834. 

A  letter  from  New  South  Wales  gives  the 
following  schedule  of  the  property  of  Samuel 
Terry,  who  was  sent  from  England  a  crown 
prisoner: — 

"  Mr.  Terry  has  acquired  the  property  since 
his  emancipation.  His  several  estates  con- 
tain upwards  of  100,000  acres.  His  property 
in  the  town  of  Sydney  brings  him  £10,000  per 
annum,  and  his  entire  income  is  estimated  at 
six  times  that  amount ;  this  arises  chiefly  from 
the  mortgages  at  13  per  cent.  He  has  15,000 
sheep,  17,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  400 
brood  mares." 


Died,  at  his  dwelling  in  Cornwall,  New  York,  the 
10th  of  sixth  month,  1834,  John  Green,  believed  to 
be  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  an  elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

at  Cornwall,  at  his   dwelling,  our  beloved 

friend,  Zabez  Green,  supposed  to  be  about  54  years 
of  age,  a  well  esteemed  minister  in  the  roligious  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

Catharine  Palmer,  widow  of  Obadiah  Pal- 
mer, and  daughter  of  our  aged  and  esteemed  Friend, 
Edward  Hallock,  closed  a  long  and  useful  life,  aged 
84,  at  the  Valley,  the  place  of  her  residence,  on  tho 
17th  day  of  seventh  month,  1834,  much  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  her  friends  and  neighbours,  she  being  a 
well  approved  minister. 

at  her  residence  at   the    Planes,   in   Ulster 

county,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness  of  about  twelve 
days,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience,  our 
much  beloved  friend  Phebe  Tilson,  being  about  57 
years  of  age,  a  well  approved  minister. 

on  the  8th  of  eighth  month,  1834,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Marlborough,  Alexander  Hallock,  son  of 
Foster  Hallock,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
very  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
meekness  and  Christian  patience.  He  closed  with  a 
well  grounded  hope  of  a  happy  eternity,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  little  sons  to  mourn  the  loss. 

on  the  22d  instant,  at  the  residence  of  Elias 

Cleaver,  Montgomery  county,  Margaret  Jones,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age. 
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SWITZERLAND    SCENERY,  &C. 

(Continued  from  p.  3710 

Notwitstanding  the  intimation(through  mis- 
take,) at  the  head  of  our  last  extract,  we  had 
in  reserve  a  few  additional  selections  from 
this  amusing  volume,  with  which  we  now 
proceed. 

At  four  in  the  morning  we  left  the  village 
to  ascend  the  mountain  called  the  Faulhorn, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  left.  The 
ascent  on  horseback  was  for  some  distance  not 
difficult,  and  led  through  woods  of  pine  and 
beech,  mingled  with  oak  and  fir,  through  which 
a  rich  glimpse  was  enjoyed  at  intervals  of  the 
valley  and  its  glaciers  far  beneath.  By  setting 
out  so  early,  we  made  considerable  progress 
ere  the  sun  became  powerful,  and  in  about  two 
hours  passed  the  last  chalet.  There  was  one 
feature  so  common  to  the  Swiss  mountains, 
the  excessive  beauty  and  quantity  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  variety  of  colours  blending  with  each 
other;  the  wild  gentian  was  every  where,  the 
rhododendron  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  A 
waterfall  fell  over  a  dark  rock  just  below  the 
chaiet,  and  by  its  sound  and  sight  cheered 
the  gloomy  solitude.  One  long  ascent  suc- 
ceeded another;  they  were  wild  and  dreary 
rather  than  sublime.  Proceeding  slowly  over 
the  treeless  moor  that  led  to  more  ascents  of 
the  same  character,  we  came  to  a  romantic 
spot  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  :  it  was  a 
small  and  clear  lake,  surrounded,  even  at  this 
height,  by  herds  of  cattle,  and  reflecting  the 
snowy  summit  of  the  Faulhorn,  still  far  in 
advance.  With  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
Swiss  mountains,  they  are  in  general  destitute 
of  the  lonely  tarns  or  lakes  so  common  amidst 
the  humbler  heights  of  Westmoreland,  and 
which  give  an  interest  to  its  dreariest  scenes. 

We  left  our  horses  here,  having  yet  one 
third  of  the  ascent  to  make  on  foot.  This 
little  lake  and  shores  looked  on  the  summits 
of  the  great  mountains  of  the  Wetterhorn  and 
Schreckhorn,  directly  in  front.  The  progress 
hence  was  very  tedious,  and  much  snow  was 
to  be  crossed  ere  we  arrived  on  the  extreme 
point,  which  is  very  narrow.  The  view  en- 
joyed from  the  Faulhorn  is  the  most  bold  and 


brilliant  in  Switzerland ;  that  from  the  Righi 
is  tame  in  comparison;  and  every  other  we 
afterwards  saw  lost  immeasurably  when  this 
matchless  scene  was  recalled  to  mind.  Its 
peculiar  excellence  arises  from  all  the  great 
mountains  being  closely  seen  in  the  form  of 
a  splendid  amphitheatre ;  they  seemed  to 
gather  their  charmed  circle  around  you,  and 
the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn  is  the  point  where, 
as  in  a  panorama,  you  can  dwell  distinctly  on 
their  minutest  beauties.  It  was  a  sultry  day, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  sky  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  forma  of  these  mountains  ;  one 
white,  fleecy  vapourish' cloud  only  lingered 
for  a  few  moments  along  their  summits,  or 
sides,  like  a  silvery  streak,  and  then  melted 
away. 

The  Jungfrau,  on  the  right,  was  the  first  in 
grandeur:  it  has  a  partial  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  Mont  Blanc,  but  does  not,  like  that, 
stand  alone,  being  encompassed  on  each  side 
by  many  others,  only  inferior  to  itself  in 
beauty.  Its  height  is  about  thirteen  thousand 
feet,  and  it  was  long  deemed  impracticable  of 
ascent;  till,  four  years  since,  two  gentlemen 
of  Berne  resolved  to  attempt  the  heights  of 
the  virgin  mountain,  and,  after  incredible 
hardships  and  difficulties,  at  last  succeeded. 
They  declare  it  to  be  a  far  more  arduous  en- 
terprise than  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  :  the 
precipices,  which  look  from  a  distance  like 
crystal  walls  that  may  not  be  scaled,  were 
often  nearly  perpendicular.  These  adven- 
turers were  engaged  three  days  in  the  at- 
tempt, being  obliged  to  lodge  two  nights 
amid  wastes  of  snow,  and  retrace  their  steps 
many  a  time  to  seek  a  safer  path  ;  yet  so  de- 
lighted were  they  with  the  novelty  and  ex- 
citement of  their  journey,  that  they  hazarded 
it  a  second  time  in  the  following  season,  and 
succeeded  with  very  great,  though  with  some- 
what less  peril  and  hardship  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  painting  in  vivid  and  enthu- 
siastic terms  the  recompense  they  had  reaped. 
The  mountain  of  Savoy,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  from  its  extreme  height,  or  the 
clouds  and  vapours  that  are  apt  so  suddenly 
to  gather  on  its  summit,  rarely  gratifies  those 
who  arrive  there  with  the  magnificence  of 
view  they  expected.  Three  things,  it  is  said, 
the  traveller  inevitably  encounters  there — 
great  expense,  great  fatigue,  and  great  dis- 
appointment. 

On  the  left  of  the  Jungfrau  are  the  two 
brother  mountains,  so  much  alike — the  noble 
Eigers,  .whose  peculiarly  sharp  edge  one 
should  think  a  chamois  could  scarcely  de- 
scend, so  fearful  is  the  slope.  The  Silverhorn, 
so  called  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its 
snowy  breast,  filled  the  interval  between  the 
last  mountain  and  the  terrific  Schreckhorn,  a 


name  significant  both  of  its  form  and  of  the 
tempests  that  howl  around  its  summit.  The 
latter  is  broken  into  two  points,  and  the  steep 
ridges  from  which  these  rise  are  formed  of 
jagged  rocks :  the  fearful  and  fantastic  sum- 
mit of  the  Schreckhorn  is  seen  from  afar, 
like  a  warning  beacon ;  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  ascend  it,  and  the  chamois  that 
abound  in  its  dangerous  wastes  are  almost 
undisturbed.  The  sublime  front  of  the  Wet- 
terhorn, twelve  thousand  feet  high,  that  ad- 
joins the  Schreckhorn,  scarcely  yields  to  any 
mountain  in  grandeur,  and  is  the  favourite 
hunting-ground  for  the  chamois  :  its  face  is  a 
broad  perpendicular  precipice,  of  four  thou- 
sand feet,  and,  above  this,  but  thrown  back, 
appears  the  remaining  and  haughtier  ascent. 

The  mountain  that  most  drew  our  delighted 
attention,  from  its  very  elegant  and  slender 
form,  is  the  Finsteraarhorn,  which  rises  like 
a  needle,  loftier  than  all  the  rest,  and  shoots 
its  summit  into  the  sky.  No  ruggedness  or 
dark  spot  is  visible  on  its  smooth  sides,  so 
utterly  shrouded  in  snow;  and  the  effect  of 
such  an  obelisk,  rising,  not  in  a  line  with  the 
other  mountains  but  behind  them,  to  the  vast 
height  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet,  is  the 
most  singular  and  beautiful  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  conceive.  It  looks  like  the  ethe- 
real attendant  or  guard  of  the  more  vast  and 
extensive  masses  around,  so  shadowy  and 
startling  is  its  aspect!  The  sun  threw  a 
cloudless  glare  on  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
scene :  the  glaciers  and  heights  of  the  Jung- 
frau and  the  other  mountains,  and  the  needle- 
point of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  shone  with  ex- 
cessive brilliancy.  The  ascent  of  the  latter, 
though  to  the  eye  utterly  inaccessible,  was 
to  be  attempted  by  the  same  persons  who 
mounted  the  Jungfrau  :  it  will  be  a  rash  and 
perilous  enterprise. 

We  gazed  a  long  time  from  the  narrow 
peak  of  the  Faulhorn,  with  intense  and  un- 
wearied pleasure.  And  it  was  not  without 
relief;  for,  directly  beneath,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Faulhorn,  lay  the  calm  lake  of  Brienz 
— then  the  valley  of  Interlaken,  and  the 
course  of  the  Aar,  closed  by  the  exquisite 
lake  of  Thun.  There  was  a  wild  chaos-like 
appearance  in  the  low,  bare  mountains  around 
the  shores  of  Brienz,  and  the  expanse  of 
country  beyond :  it  looked  like  a  land  of 
other  elements  than  the  glorious  mountains 
that  rose  into  the  sky,  with  their  Wastes  of 
spotless  snows,  where  the  foot  of  man  never 
trod,  and  the  eagle's  wing  seldom  dared  to 
soar.  However  numerous,  they  exhibited 
that  perfect  variety  of  form  and  character, 
that  ever  marks  the  Swiss  scenery.  Our 
guides  had  brought  a  cold  repast  and  wine 
from  the  inn,  and  they  were  not  chagrined  at 
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our  declining  to  make  use  of  it:  the  viands 
soon  disappeared  beneath  their  mountain  ap- 
petite. We  much  wished  to  have  lingered 
here  till  sunset,  to  which  it  wanted  some 
hours;  and  though  the  return  would  have 
been  annoying  in  the  fading  light,  yet  it  was 
hard  to  tear  ourselves  away. 

We  now  set  out  on  the  descent,  coming 
again,  after  a  rapid  progress,  to  the  small  lake 
where  our  horses  had  remained:  and,  after  a 
few  hours,  passing  once  more  by  the  wild  wa- 
terfall, we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Grin- 
del  wy  Id,  and  shared  the  comforts  of  its  inn. 
Evening  had  advanced  so  far  that  the  last  sun- 
beams were  lingering  on  the  fierce  precipice 
of  the  Eiger,  directly  opposite  to  the  window 
of  the  saloon.  A  live  chamois  was  shown  us, 
that  had  been  caught  in  a  chalet  above  the 
valley :  this  animal  is  esteemed  delicate 
eating. 

A  hunter,  who  had  been  out  on  the  region 
of  the  Wetterhorn  with  little  success,  got 
within  shot  of  a  chamois,  at  the  close  of  day, 
on  a  very  rugged  part  of  the  mountain :  and 
on  its  falling  could  with  great  difficulty  reach 
the  spot.  He  grasped  his  prey,  however,  but 
the  light  had  faded  fast,  the  precipices  be- 
neath were  already  dim,  and  the  descent  must 
be  a  fearful  one.  The  wind  blew  fiercely, 
threatening  a  snow-storm,  and  the  cold  on 
the  summit  was  too  intense  to  be  braved  with- 
out shelter  during  the  night.  He  had  not  ad- 
vanced far  when  darkness  overtook  him :  and 
slipping  his  foot  on  a  narrow  ledge  that  led 
along  a  deep  descent,  he  fell,  with  the  cha- 
mois closely  grasped  in  his  hand,  and  was 
found  dead  the  following  day  by  his  brother 
hunters,  but  little  injured  outwardly,  as  the 
snow  had  broken  the  fall. 

The  church,  as  well  as  manse,  in  this  vil- 
lage, were  very  neat,  and  the  minister  might 
be  said  to  be  removed  from  the  snares  as  well 
as  tumults  of  the  world.  The  Swiss  clergy  in 
general  are  well  off,  so  far  as  competence  and 
eqality  of  income  go.  They  are  paid  by  the 
government  of  the  canton,  by  whom  the  sum 
that  each  peasant  and  landed  proprietor  shall 
contribute  is  also  fixed.  Their  incomes  al- 
low few  superfluous  indulgences;  being  from 
sixty  (the  lowest)  to  a  hundred  pounds  (which 
is  the  average)  a  year.  In  the  towns  it  is 
higher;  and  in  a  country  so  cheap  as  the  in- 
terior of  most  of  the  cantons,  this  sum  affords 
ample  provision  for  a  minister's  family. 
They  are  obliged  to  preach  extempore,  or  by 
the  memory  :  a  rule,  the  strictness  of  which 
cost  a  young  and  accomplished  minister  his 
life,  in  the  Valais,  two  years  since.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  church,  and  his  inaugural 
sermon  was  attended  by  a  great  many  who 
were  drawn  by  the  reputation  of  his  talents: 

Monsieur  unhappily  utterly  forgot  the 

matter  of  his  discourse,  and  instead  of  the 
eloquent  one  he  had  premeditated,  rambled 
on  incoherently.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this 
failure  on  a  nervous  and  sensitive  mind,  that, 
brooding  over  it  continually,  it  threw  him 
into  a  decline ; — he  never  preached  again, 
■and  died  in  a  few  months. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning  we 
were  on  the  way  to  the  Scheideck,  that  closes 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  valley.     The 


path  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Wetterhorn, 
and  grew  more  gloomy  as  we  approached  the 
end  of  the  valley,  The  long,  gradual  accli- 
vity of  the  Scheideck  had  nothing  interesting, 
and  we  reached  with  pleasure  its  cold,  moor- 
land summit,  that  looked  on  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley  on  the  other  side.  A  winding 
path  led  down  the  declivity;  the  mountain  of 
the  Wellhorn  being  close  on  our  right,  and 
we  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  avalanches 
on  its  heights  and  those  of  its  loftier  neigh- 
bour. We  had  entered  a  wood,  through 
which  ran  the  rapid  torrent  that  forms  the 
Reichenbach. 

The  guide  had  given  hopes  of  seeing  ava- 
lanches; but  they  all,  from  the  sound,  passed 
too  remotely.  Just  as  we  issued  from  the 
wood,  however,  an  enormous  mass  of  ice  de- 
tached itself  from  the  glacier  above,  and  roll- 
ed, carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of  snow,  into 
a  deep  fissure,  and,  again  issuing  forth,  fell 
down  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  Wellhorn 
into  the  valley  beneath.  It  was  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  we  were  passing,  and 
continued  to  fall  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  rush  of  the  glacier  down  the 
slope  into  the  deep  fissure,  where  it  was  lost 
to  the  view,  and  then  broke  forth,  as  if  from 
the  tomb,  down  the  precipice,  with  new  fury, 
was  like  the  breaking  up  of  "the  deep;"  the 
roar  was  incessant:  the  ice  and  snow  flew  off 
like  vapour  in  the  descent,  and  the  sun,  shin- 
ing full  on  the  volume  as  it  fell,  gave  it  the 
exact  appearance  of  an  immense  and  resist- 
less cataract.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle,  that 
could  not  be  forgotten. 

The  domain  we  were  traversing  began  to 
look  more  fertile  on  the  approach,  in  about 
an  hour,  to  the  baths  of  Rosenlaui.  It  is 
strange  to  meet  with  so  lovely  a  spot  rising, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  such  a  place.  One 
dwelling  only  is  there,  but  that  is  neat  and 
well  arranged ;  with  the  civilest  people,  an- 
ticipating every  want — and  baths  for  the  sick  : 
a  cascade  falls  beneath  a  rustic  wooden  bridge, 
just  above  the  house ;  and  a  handsome  little 
saloon,  windowed  all  round, affords  a  thorough 
view  of  the  scenery. 

The  Reichenbach  flows  beneath  the  dwell- 
ing; the  long  glacier  of  Rosenlaui,  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  in  form  the  most  elegant  (if 
a  glacier  can  be  so  denominated)  descends  a 
wild  glen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream; 
the  Eiger  is  seen  to  lift  its  head  even  over  the 
Scheideck,  like  a  vast  and  lonely  tower;  and 
there  is  a  garden  beside  the  dwelling,  and  a 
larder  within,  and  luxuries  were  fast  accumu- 
lating to  draw  the  invalids  and  curious  to  the 
spot.  Rosenlaui  looked  like  a  sweet  and 
blessed  retirement, — a  spot  for  the  sick  and 
the  sorrowing, — whose  very  air  breathes 
health.  Seated  in  the  saloon,  we  passed  some 
time  at  this  home  in  the  wilderness:  not  a 
self-denying  one,  for  champagne  was  on  the 
table,  the  rush  of  the  waterfall  in  our  ears, 
the  stream  gliding  rapidly  onward:  the  beau- 
tiful garden  and  the  everlasting  glacier  side 
by  side;  and,  when  we  went  on  our  way,  we 
wished  fervently  that  life  might  never  bring 
us  a  sterner  halting-place. 

The  path  ere  long  grew  extremely  narrow, 
and  ran  along  the  top  of  a  precipice,  at  whose 


foot  the  river  flowed.  The  savageness  of  the 
pass  suddenly  ceased,  as  we  came  in  view  of 
the  extensive  vale  of  Hasli,  far  below,  the 
laughing  pastures,  the  beautiful  spire  of  Mey- 
ringen,  and  its  thriving  village.  Strong  was 
the  contrast. 

The  falls  of  the  Reichenbach,  the  most 
celebrated  in  Switzerland,  were  in  the  way  to 
the  village.  The  first  fall,  that  springs  from 
a  high  rock  into  a  defile,  is  very  fine  ;  but  not 
so  much  so  as  one  lower  down,  less  high  but 
more  violent,  that  tumbles  beneath  an  arch, 
and  tears  its  way  resistlessly  amidst  the  gloom- 
The  lowest  cataracts, nearest  to  the  village,  are 
the  most  magnificent;  their  stream  is  wide  and 
full,  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks.  The  wo- 
men in  the  valley  of  Hasli  are  renowned  for 
their  comeliness,  and  justify  the  reputation 
they  enjoy  as  to  greater  softness  of  feature 
and  form  than  those  of  the  other  cantons. 
The  faces  in  Meyringen  looked  positively 
beautiful  after  so  much  dearth  and  ugliness. 


THE  MINERS   OF  BOIS-MONZIIi. 

(Concluded  from  p.  373.) 
Examination  of  Claude  Ferol,  loorking.miner,  aged 

thirty-two  years,  one  of  the  eight  men  who  were  in- 
closed in  the  mine  of  Bois-Monzil. 

Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  second  of  this  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, did  you  enter  the  mine  of  Bois-Monzil  ? 

A.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  went  in  ? 

A.  Twenty-six,  not  including  M.  Bonin,  the  clerk. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  mine,  did  any  person 
seem  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  waters  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  least  on  that  day ;  but  a  few  days 
before,  M.  Bonin  had  been  informed  that  the  waters 
flowed  in  in  a  manner  to  excite  alarm,  and  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  take  the  usual  precautions ;  to 
which  advice,  however,  he  unfortunately  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

Q.  How,  and  in  what  manner,  did  you  perceive  the 
irruption  of  the  waters? 

A.  Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  sud- 
denly heard  a  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  One  of  the 
overseers  immediately  called  out,  "  To  the  water !  to 
the  water !"  Seven  of  us  instantly  hastened  to  him  ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  worked  in  the  upper  gal- 
lery. We  saw  the  flood  rush  by  us,  at  the  distance  of 
four  paces :  it  flowed  with  great  rapidity,  filling  the 
whole  bed  of  the  gallery,  twelve  feet  wide,  and,  at  least, 
five  feet  deep.  A  few  inches  more,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment it  would  have  attained  the  top  of  the  gallery. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  behold  the  water  flow  in  this 
manner  ? 

A.  Nearly  an  hour.  It  did  not  rise  towards  us,  be- 
cause it  rushed  into  the  lower  galleries,  which  were 
filled. 

Q.  When  this  hour  had  elapsed,  what  did  you  then 
do? 

A.  We  all  of  us  went  to  the  ridge  of  the  gallery 
where  we  were  found ;  its  length  is  about  seventy-two 
feet.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  there,  we  simultaneously  fell  on  our  kiTees ; 
and  Jean  Teyssot,  the  oldest  of  us,  recited  different 
prayers.  We  equally  invoked  the  intercession  of  the 
holy  saints  for  our  deliverance,  which  occupied  about 
the  space  of  an  hour.  Our  lamps  were  still  burning. 
We  then  went  to  look  at  the  waters.  We  flattered 
ourselves  they  had  fallen  an  inch,  either  because 
they  had  descended  into  the  lower  galleries,  or  be- 
cause the  pumps  were  at  work  without.  We  remained 
there  ahout  an  fiour,  after  wiiich  we  returned  to  the 
ridge  of  the  gallery  to  renew  our  united  prayers  to 
the  Almighty,  as  we  always  kept  together.  While 
we  were  praying,  our  lamps  suddenly  expired,  all  at 
the  same  instant,  which  greatly  added  to  our  afflic- 
tions. Three  of  us  then  exclaimed,  "Even  thus  shall 
we  expire,  just  like  these  lamps."  We  now  prepared 
ourselves  for  that  death  which  we  considered  inevit- 
able, and  redoubled  our  prayers,  imploring  pardon  of 
God  for  our  greatest  faults.     Previous  to  this,  some 
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Of  us  had  wept;  but  now  the  most  perfect  and  entire 
resignation  took  place  with  us  all.  At  the  beginning, 
the  married  men  frequently  thought  of  their  wives 
and  children,  but  now  some  of  them  said,  "  Let 
rather  think  of  those  who  are  departing,  than  of 
thoso  we  shall  loave  behind.  May  heaven  protect 
them,  and  pardon  us  I"  Henceforth  we  remained  by 
the  ridge  of  the  gallery,  except  Sagnol,  who  occa- 
sionally went  to  examine  the  waters  :  Sagnol,  whose 
strength  was  less  impaired  than  ours,  often  said  to 
mo  on  returning,  "  Ferrol,  bo  comforted,  the  waters 
ibate  ;  we  shall  see  our  friends  here  in  two  or  three 
Jays."  We  made  an  equal  partition  of  our  clothes; 
Sagnol,  who  had  a  jacket  and  a  flannel  waistcoat, 
jave  the  latter  to  Chovet,  who  had  left  his  upper  gar- 
ments in  another  gallery. 

Q.  Had  you  thought  of  striking  on  the  rock  in 
;he  hope  of  being  heard  ;  and  when  did  you  begin? 

A.  Half  an  hour  after  the  waters  began  to  escape, 
>ne  of  us  seized  a  wedge  and  struck  on  the  rock  ; 
Jie  rest  did  the  same  successively.  All  at  oneo  we 
leard  our  blows  answered ;  at  first  we  thought  they 
were  trying  to  come  to  our  aid  through  the  lower 
ralleries.  However  we  soon  perceived  our  error;  it 
ivas  one  of  our  comrades,  who  had  been  surrounded 
>y  the  waters  in  another  place,  and  who  thus  sought 
issistance.  We  suppose  it  was  Jean  Brun,  who  had 
>een  surprised  by  the  overflowing  of  a  gallery  in 
vhich  he  happened  to  be.  The  sounds  were  repeated 
"or  the  space  of  an  hour,  when  we  heard  them  no 
nore.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  his  aid. 
Immediately  after  our  lamps  were  extinguished  we 
ilaced  ourselves  in  another  corner  of  the  ridge  of  tho 
jallery,  where  we  repeated  our  prayers  every  hour, 
lomelimes  kneeling,  sometimes  lying  down,  somc- 
.imes  standing  up. 

Q.  Did  the  time  seem  very  long  to  you  ? 

A.  No ;  as  it  was  passed  in  praying,  in  hope,  or  in 
resignation. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  the  sounds  from  with- 
out, and  what  were  you  doing  at  that  moment? 

A.  For  two  hours  we  had  not  ceased  striking  on 
.he  rock;  our  strength  and  spirits  were  exhausted, 
ye  were  lying  one  upon  the  other,  when,  all  at  once, 
,ve  heard  the  sound  of  several  blows.  We  all  of  us 
nstantly  started  on  our  feet — we  felt  the  greatest 
jleasure.  Soon  after  we  heard  the  explosions,  which 
ihook  the  floor  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood ;  this 
ncreased  our  joy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disputes  amongst  you  ? 

A.  No;  quite  the  reverse;  the  most  perfect  accord 
jubsisted  amongst  us,  having  all  the  same  will,  the 
lame  sentiment,  the  same  idea.  What  one  proposed 
>r  desired,  the  rest  wished  or  concurred  in.  When 
>ne  said  that  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  die,  all  of 
is  became  resigned.  If  another  gave  us  hope,  we  all 
shared  it  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  experience  hunger? 

A.  No;  none  of  us;  except  on  the  second  day, 
when  Brun,  the  youngest  of  us,  said  he  felt  an  appe- 
tite. He  then  ate  the  leather  of  his  braces,  after 
which  ho  complained  no  more  of  hunger.  Beraud 
ilso  ate  a  part  of  his  shirt,  and  two  wicks  of  our 
lamp,  but  without  feeling  hungry;  it  was  merely  to 
sustain  bis  strength,  and  to  garnish,  his  stomach,  as 
re  said. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  thirst? 

A.  Yes,  frequently  :  especially  towards  the  end  of 
aur  confinement.  We  used  to  go  and  drink  in  the 
gallery  which  the  waters  had  penetrated,  but  subse- 
quently we  discovered  a  little  stream  of  running  wa- 
ter, by  the  noise  it  made,  which  we  uncovered  with 
aur  hands.  However,  lor  my  part,  I  drank  very 
sparingly,  fearing  it  might  do  me  harm.  Antoino 
Dumas  abstained  altogether  from  drinking,  having  a 
juid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  which,  he  asserted, 
stood  in  lieu  of  every  thing.  On  the  first  day,  half  a 
pound  of  bread,  and  threo  glasses  (tumblers)  of  wine, 
were  divided  between  six  only  of  our  comrades.  Be- 
raud and  myself  refused  to  partake  of  cither  the  bread 
ir  wine,  because  we  alone  had  breakfasted,  and  it  was 
but  fair  to  render  our  respective  situations  equal! 

Q.   Did  you  suffer  much  ' 

A.  Yes,  extremely  from  cold,  which  we  began  to 
Feel  two  hours  after  we  were  shut  up  in  the  gallery. 
This  cold  proceeded  from  the  humidity  produced  by 
the  leaking  of  the  water  on  all  sides.  To  warm  our- 
selves wc  spread  somo  brushwood,  and  two  persons 


laid  down  upon  it;  he  amongst  us  who  suffered  the 
most  from  cold,  placed  himself  between  the  two,  who 
pressed  him  as  close  as  possible ;  another  then  laid 
himself  upon  tho  middle  one,  and,  in  this  manner,  we 
alternately  endeavoured  to  keep  ourselves  warm 

Q.  Did  you  always  retain  your  reason  ? 

A.  No.  Jean  Teyssot,  our  ancien,  had  lost 
senses  for  twenty-four  hours  when  we  drew  in  the 
boring  instrument.  He  raved  without  ceasing;  it 
was  so  far  happy  for  him  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  his  real  situation.  I,  also,  lost  my  senses  for  two 
hours.  But  Sagnol  and  Chevot  preserved  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  throughout.  The  horrible  idea  of  eat- 
ing each  other  in  case  of  excessive  hunger,  was  never 
thought  of.  I  believe  we  should  have  died  each  and 
all,  without  being  aware  of  the  fate  of  thoso  who  had 
preceded  us;  since  we  were  fast  verging  to  that 
point,  where,  like  Teyssot,  we  should  have  expe- 
rienced no  outward  sensation.  What  contributed  to 
overpower  Teyssot,  was  the  want  of  snuff,  which  he 
constantly  complained  of. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  sleep? 

A.  Little  or  none ;  at  most,  one  with  another,  not 
more  than  two  hours  each! 


A.  Perfectly.  Whenever  they  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  renewed  our  knocking,  to  indicate  no  time 
was  to  be  lost;  and  as  we  found  the  first  boring-tool 
had  passed  on  the  other  side  of  us,  we  gave  several 
successive  knocks,  in  the  hope  of  making  them  under- 
stand  their  mistake. 

Q.  Could  you  in  any  degree  distinguish  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instrument  which  penetrated  to  where 
you  remained  ? 

A.  Very  well.  I  heard  when  they  began  to  place 
it,  and  I  remember  having  remarked  that  it  was  "  all 
right."  Five  minutes  ere  it  reached  us,  I  anticipated 
that  we  should  presently  see  it,  because  I  had  placed 
my  ear  close  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing more  distinctly.  As  soon  as  it  had  perforated  to 
our  gallery,  I  hastened  to  draw  it  out,  and  instantly 
informed  my  companions,  all  of  whom  except  Teys- 
sot, who  was  too  ill,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
to  thank  God  for  our  approaching  deliverance!  When 
they  called  to  us  through  the  hole,  "  It  is  M.  Neyron's 
workmen  who  have  found  you"  I  immediately  recog- 
nised the  persons  who  spoko.  After  we  had  been 
asked  how  many  we  were,  and  when  I  replied  eight, 
three  of  whom  are  unwell,  and  when  I  had  made 
known  our  respective  names,  they  announced  to  me 
that  they  were  about  to  convey  us  some  soup,  but  I 
bogged  they  would  first  let  us  have  fire  to  produce  a 
light,  however  tiiey  previously  passed  the  soup,  of 
which  each  of  us  took  a  single  mouthful.  They  then 
introduced  a  tinder-book,  &c,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  mako  us  of  it,  owing  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the  gal- 
lery. The  small  quantity  of  soup  we  had  given  to 
our  ancien,  recalled  him  a  little  to  his  senses,  and  the 
first  thing  he  asked  for  was  a  pinch  of  snuff' !  We  re- 
ceived a  few  pinches  only,  which  sufficed  however  to 
intoxicate  him  in  some  degree. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  what  day  in  the  week  it 
was? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  answered  Saturday,  as  we  all  sup- 
posed ;  and  when  we  were  informed  it  was  Monday, 
I  quickly  replied,  tkAh!  we  ought  to  have  known 
that;  as  we  yesterday  indulged  ourselves  freely  in 
drinking — water." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  iron  car- 

A.  Yes,  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  prefect's  speaking  to  you 
through  the  hole? 

A.  Yes.  But  we  did  not  know  it  was  him;  when 
we  were  told  so,  it  gave  us  much  ploasure,  and  con- 
fidence; as  we  said,  "It  appears  every  body  is  inte- 
rested for  us,  since  Monsieur  le  Prefct  has  deigned 
to  come  here." 

Q.  Did  you  ofton  think  of  your  wives  and  families? 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Did  the  soup  relieve  you  much? 

A.  At  first  it  gave  us  strength  ;  but  afterwards  we 
felt  more  fatigued  than  ever.  This  1  account  for 
from  the  air  convoyed  to  tho  workmen  by  the  means 
of  bellows,  coming  to  us  warm  and  vitiated,  which 
greatly  affected  our  breathing.  Thus,  a  few  hours 
after  the  opening  of  the  communication  by  tho  hole, 


several  of  my  companions  were  unable  to  speak,  and 
the  old  man,  especially,  was  much  exhausted.  To 
remedy  this  I  occasionally  placed  my  hand,  or  a 
stone,  before  the  hole,  urging  the  workmen  to  des- 
patch. From  this  moment,  that  is,  after  having  each 
of  us  takon  about  a  tubeful  of  soup,  we  abstained 
from  taking  any  thing  more,  either  because  our  sto- 
machs would  not  bear  it,  or  because  we  were  too 
anxious  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  delivering  us. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  manner  you  left  the 

A.  Yes.  It  was  the  Emperor  (a  nickname)  gover- 
nor of  the  quarry  of  Rochotaille,  who  first  entered. 
Antoine  Dumas  embraced  him  round  tho  neck.  We 
descended  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  old 
man,  who  was  carried.  Wo  did  not  forget  to  bring 
away  our  lamps.  The  sight  of  the  engineers  and  the 
doctors  gave  us  great  pleasure;  and  when  we  wero 
quite  out  of  the  mine,  and  saw  the  Garde  National* 
under  arms,  our  hearts  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude 
towards  the  brave  men  who  had  snatched  us  from 
the  jaws  of  death. 

Names  of  the  eight  men  saved. 

Tears.  Years. 

1.  Sagnol  (Francois)  26     5.  Ferrol  (Claude)      32 

2.  Beraud  (Pierre)      22     6.  Dumas  (Antoine)  33 

3.  Brun  (Denis)  22     7.  Teyssot  (Pierre)     37 

4.  Chovet  (Autoine)  32     8.  Teyssot  (Jean)       45 
Eight  men  perished,  including  M.  Bonin,  to  whose 

unfortunate  inattention  the  calamity  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  attributed.  L. 

Paris. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
FIRST    DAY    OF   AUGUST,    1834. 

Judging  from  all  that  has  appeared,  it 
would  seem  that  there  has  not  been  in  this 
country  that  lively  sensibility  in  regard  to  the 
day  when  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  colonies  was  to  take  effect, 
which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
measure  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
work  of  righteousness  in  the  earth  would 
justify  ;  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that 
thoughts  of  the  event  have  secretly  occupied 
the  minds  of  thousands  among  us,  accompa- 
nied with  gratitude  to  the  Beneficent  Author 
of  all  good,  and  aspirations  to  Him,  that  his 
blessing  would  be  upon  it.  From  the  follow- 
ing address,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  day 
was  extensively  commemorated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  X. 

An  Address  to  the  public  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  approach- 
ing  termination  of  Colonial  Slavery,  on  the 
first  day  of  August  next. 

Act  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  chap.  Ixxiii.  §  12. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  the  per- 
sons who  on  the  first  day  of  August  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  shall  be 
holden  in  slavery  within  any  such  British  co- 
lony as  aforesaid  shall  upon  and  from  and  af- 
ter the  first  day  of  August  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  become  and  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  free  and  discharged  of 
and  from  all  manner  of  slavery,  and  shall  be 
bsolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted  ;  and  that 
the  children  thereafter  to  be  born  to  any  such 
persons,  and  the  offspring  of  such  children, 
shall  in  like  manner  be  free  from  their  birth; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four 
slavery  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly  and  for 
ever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful  through- 
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out  the  .Br^is/t  colonies,  plantations,  and  pos- 
sessions abroad." 

Surely  a  day  of  such  vast  moment  to  the 
welfare  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  whole,  ought  not  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. Imagination  cannot  picture  the  mighty 
change  which  will  be  wrought  on  that  day. 
But  those  who  have  dwelt  for  years  in  deep 
compassion  on  the  ceaseless  scourgings  which 
slavery  demanded,  the  stripes  which  disfigured 
every  day ;  who  have  beheld  the  population 
melting  away,  and  finding  deliverance  from 
oppression  only  in  the  grave  ;  and  who,  above 
all,  have  beheld  their  own  fellow-subjects  de 
barred  by  the  deliberate  fiat  of  Christian  men 
from  the  benefits  of  Christianity, — these  can 
form  some  faint  conception  of  the  evils  to  be 
closed — of  the  blessings  to  be  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1834. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  between  the 
setting  and  the  rising  of  one  sun,  the  unspeak- 
able abominations  of  the  system  will  cease. 
Such  a  day  in  the  annals  of  England  ought 
not  to  pass  unregarded.  It  is  the  day  for  un- 
doing the  heavy  burdens  and  letting  the  op- 
pressed go  free;  and  the  true  celebration  of 
such  an  event  is  in  hearty  and  united  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  his  marvellous  achievement, 
and  prayer  that  he  will  bless  the  work,  bless 
the  givers,  bless  the  receivers,  and  make  it  a 
source  of  blessing  to  the  oppressed  and  af- 
flicted throughout  the  world. 

Let,  then,  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  be  em- 
ployed by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
great  work,  to  the  service  and  praise  of  God; 
let  it  be  a  day  of  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  him 
—a  day  of  exertions  for  promoting  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  those  who  are  in  that  day 
called  into  a  new  state  of  being,  and  for  crav- 
ing the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  multi- 
tudes who,  having  so  long  been  enthralled  by 
the  wickedness  of  man,  are  at  length  delivered 
by  the  arm  of  God. 

Some  may  think  that  this  great  work  was 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  man  ;  some  will 
ascribe  it  to  one  body,  and  some  to  another; 
but  we  trust  that  our  fiiends,  now  that  the 
conflict  of  party  has  ceased,  and  the  cloud 
raised  around  us  by  the  passions  of  man 
has  been  dispersed,  will  unite  in  acknow- 
ledging the  signal  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  who  has,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  been  the  true  Doer  of  the  glorious 
work,  originating  it  in  the  hearts  of  its  advo- 
cates,— lifting  it  over  the  all  but  insurmount 
able  obstacles  of  its  early  days, — setting  at 
nought  the  counsels  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
providing  means,  providing  instruments,  un- 
expected, diverse,  conflicting,  yet,  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  the  Divine  Hand,  all 
urging  forward  to  the  same  conclusion, — ; 
from  the  chaos  of  confusion,  the  battle  of 
reconcilable  opinions,  bringing  us  to  the 
credible  consummation  of  emancipation  in 
peace,  in  harmony,  in  safety,  in  congratulation 
and  acquiescence  on  all  sides. 

Those  who  are  the  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  cause  will 
the  most  heartily  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
is  the  work  of  Him  who  "  executeth  judgment 
for  the  oppressed," — who  alone  "  worketh 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 


We  have  no  wish  to  prescribe  to  any  of 
our  friends  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  day. 
Each  individual  will  pursue  the  course  most 
congenial  to  his  own  conscience.  But  what- 
ever be  the  outward  act,  every  member  of 
our  Society  will  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  the 
day  of  liberty  throughout  the  British  empire. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Society, 

Thomas  Peingle,  Secretary. 

18,  Aldermanhury,  June  27,  1834. 


EAST  FLORIDA. 

The  following  statements  respecting  this 
country  are  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Durkee, 
to  his  brother  in  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.)  dated 
Jacksonville,  East  Florida,  June  18,  1834. 

The  banks  of  the  St.  John  river  are  gene- 
rally very  shoal,  except  occasionally  a  steep 
bluff,  which  is  thickly  studded  with  live  oak, 
the  majestic  magnolia,  sweet,  sour  and  bitter 
oranges,  and  the  lemon — all  covered  with  live 
moss,  hanging  down  in  dense  and  beautiful 
festoons.  Other  fruits  found  here,  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  are  the  best  of  grapes, 
figs,  citrons,  peaches,  plums,  and  berries  of 
various  and  richest  kinds. 

Vessels  and  boats  almost  daily  pass  up  and 

down   the   stream.      The   steamboat   arrives 

2  a  week  from  Charleston,  via  Savannah, 


Darien,  St.  Mary's  and  Jacksonville  to  Pa- 
latka,  about  seventy-five  miles  up  the  river. 

The  land  back  from  the  river  is  one  perfect 
level.  Its  wood  growth  consists  chiefly  of 
pine  of  middling  size  but  of  superior  quality. 
It  is  a  beautiful  ride  to  mount  a  horse  and 
travel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  through  the  "  pine 
barrens,"  as  they  are  termed — there  is  no 
undergrowth  to  intercept  your  vision.  The 
bounding  deer  can  be  seen  at  all  times  in 
droves  of  forty  or  sixty.  The  huntsman  may 
take  as  many  as  he  chooses.  They  are  some- 
times killed  in  the  night  by  carrying  a  lighted 
torch.  They  will  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  be  shot.  The  tiger,  wolf,  wild  cat,  bear 
and  wild  boar  are  plenty,  and  are  often  killed. 
The  deer,  it  seems,  often  engage  with  each 
other  in  fatal  contest.  I  send  you  two  pairs 
of  large  bucks'  horns.  They  are  inseparably 
interlocked,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
infuriated  animals  expired  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. They  met,  and  fought,  and  died — in 
union  of  heads,  but  twain  of  heart. 

I  have  not  seen  a  primitive  rock  or  stone 
since  I  arrived.  I  have  found  a  few  speci- 
mens of  pyrites  of  iron  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  in  the  creeks.  I  am  told  that  the  li 
stone  rock  is  found  at  Alochaway,  seventy-five 
miles  from  Jacksonville.  I  went  a  short  time 
since  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  country 
where  I  found  a  knot  of  men  at  work  in  dig 
ging  a  foundation  for  a  saw  and  grist  mill. 
They  had  descended  fifteen  feet  and  fell  upon 
a  stratum  of  oyster  shells.  They  had  pene- 
trated about  four  feet  into  the  shells,  but  did 
not  find  the  lower  boundary  surface.  The 
stratum  was  quite  compact.  This  was  twelve 
miles  from  the  river  and  twenty-five  from  the 
ocean.  The  labourers  informed  me  that  beds 
of  these  shells  were  found  in  like  position  all 
over  the  territory;  thus  demonstrating  that  the 


sea  once  covered  this  tract.     There  are  seve-    1 
ral  ancient  mounds  which  I  shall  visit  soon.   | 
I    have  seen   some  bones   and   utensils   that  I 
were  found  in  them.     They  are  very  interest-  ] 
ing  specimens,  and  I  intend  them  for  you.   J 
Several   medicinal  springs   have  been  found 
in  the  interior;  their  properties  are  principally 
chalybeate,  and  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  for  their  healing  efficacy  in  rheumatic  I 
affection.     They   are   frequented   by   people 
from  Georgia  and  other  states. 

As  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this  country,   | 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  above  that  of  medio- 
crity in  the  northern  states,  although  people 
can  obtain  a  living  here  with  less  labour  than  j 
is  required  with  you.     The  chief  productions  | 
here  are  corn,  rice,  peas,  beans  and  cotton,   I 
the  sugar  cane,  and  some  others  already  men-  , 
tioned.     The  planters  traffic  more  or  less  in 
venison  and  furs;  the  lumber  trade  is  profit- 
ably followed  by  some,  and  also  the  moss. 

The  planters  are  accustomed  to  set  fire  to 
the   extensive    pine    barrens   once   or    twice  ■ 
every  year.     This  practice  has  prevailed  for  I 
many  years,  and  its  effects,  I  am  satisfied,  are 
detrimental  to  the  soil,  and  of  course  to  the  j 
nterests   of  the   possessors.     The   crops   of] 
*rass  are  thus  diminished  from  year  to  year — 
the  original  roots  are  partially  destroyed;  but 
the  chief  injury  consists  in  the  destruction  of 
the  grass  itself,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain 
unmolested,  would  decompose  upon  the  spot, 
and  impart  much  fertility  to  the  soil.     Not  a  j 
few  plantations  have  been  abandoned  because  - 
they  ceased  to  supply  the  herds  of  cattle,  &c. 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  fodder,  which  \ 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  above  named 
cause.     The  planters,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  understand  the  reason  of  the  failure  they 
complain  of,  and  will  be  likely  to  pursue  their 
accustomed  way  until  it  is  interdicted  by  legis- 
'ative  enactments,  which  ought  to  be  made, 
and   enforced  without   delay — otherwise   the 
farming  interests  will  be  subject  to  still  greater 
njury,  and  the  country  at  length  become  de- 
populated, or  at  least  much  retarded  in  its 
increase  and  prosperity. 

Most  of  the  planters  raise  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  pasture  grounds  are  not  enclosed 
by  fences.  Their  horses  and  hogs  are  per- 
mitted to  roam  in  the  forests  without  re- 
— their  owners  sometimes  not  seeing 
thern  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  horses  are 
generally  very  lean,  and  can  perform  but  little 
service. 


The  rattlesnake  attains  a  much  greater  size 
here  than  at  the  north.  It  is  sometimes  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  The  virus  is 
much  more  fatal  during  the  month  of  August 
than  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Its 
colour  is  a  lively  green,  and  in  very  hot  wea- 
ther I  have  seen  it  trickle  down  in  copious 
drops,  when  I  have  irritated  the  animal  with 
a  slick.  There  are  times  when  the  whole 
body  seems  to  be  surcharged  with  the  virus, 
and  he  may  be  seen  for  hours  together,  biting 
at  every  object,  and  enraged  at  the  rustling  of 
every  leaf. 

The  rattlesnake  finds  a  superior  foe  in  the 
deer  and  the  black  snake.  Whenever  a  buck 
discovers  a  rattlesnake  in  a  situation  which 
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I  invites  attack,  he  loses  no  time  in  preparing 
ifor  battle.  He  makes  up  to  within  ten  or 
:  twelve  feet  of  the  snake,  then  leaps  forward 
I  and  aims  to  sever  the  body  of  the  snake  with 
his  sharp  bifurcated  hoofs.  The  first  onset  is 
most  commonly  successful;  but  if  otherwise, 
the  buck  repeats  the  trial  until  Jhe  cuts  the 
snake  in  twain.  The  rapidity  and  fatality  of 
his  skilful  manoeuvre  leave  but  a  slight  chance 
for  his  victim  either  to  escape  or  to  inject  its 
poison  into  its  more  alert  antagonist.  The 
black  snake  also  is  more  than  an  equal  com 
petitor  against  the  rattlesnake.  Such  is  its 
celerity  of  motion  not  only  in  running,  but  in 
entwining  itself  round  its  victims,  that  the 
rattlesnake  has  no  way  of  escaping  from  its 
fatal  embrace.  When  the  black  and  rattle- 
snakes are  about  to  meet  for  battle,  the  former 
darts  forward  at  the  height  of  his  speed,  and 
strikes  at  the  neck  of  the  latter  with  unerring 
certainty,  leaving  a  foot  or  two  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  own  body  at  liberty.  In  an  instant 
he  encircles  him  within  five  or  six  folds;  he 
then  stops  and  looks  the  strangled  and  gasp 
ing  foe  in  the  face,  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro 
duced  upon  his  corseted  body.  If  he  shows 
signs  of  life,  the  coils  are  multiplied  and  the 
screws  tightened — the  operator  all  the  while 
narrowly  watching  the  countenance  of  the 
helpless  victim.  Thus  the  two  remain  thirty 
or  forty  minutes;  the  executioner  then  slackens 
one  coil,  noticing  at  the  same  time  whether 
any  signs  of  life  appear;  if  so,  the  coil  is  re- 
sumed  and  retained  until  the  incarcerated 
wretch  is  dead  completely.  The  moccassin 
snake  is  destroyed  in  the  same  way. — Ports- 
mouth Journal. 

New  Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  Soutk 
Africa. 
The  Interior  of  Africa. — It  would  hard- 
ly be  credited,  were  it  not  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  continent  of  Africa,  accessible  on 
every  side  by  water,  is  less  known  to  the  civil- 
ized world  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Although  for  many  centuries  it  was 
the  focus  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  although  at  this  moment  there  are  Euro- 
pean or  American  settlements  on  various 
points  of  the  coast,  yet  the  interior  is  a  vast 
terra  incognita,  even  to  this  day.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  concerning  the  Niger  was 
indeed  an  important  advance  upon  our  previ- 
ous information,  and  is  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant for  the  impetus  it  will  give  to  other 
reseaiches.  To  say  nothing  of  the  geogra- 
phico- commercial  expedition  since  sent  to  the 
same  river,  and  in  which  the  lamented  Lan- 
der has  lost  his  life,  we  perceive  that  an  ex. 
ploring  parly  has  been  formed  at  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  We  have  received  from  Cape  Town 
a  prospectus  of  the  intended  expedition,  in 
which  its  objects  ai'e  stated  to  be — to  obtain 
geographical  information  of  the  extensive  and 
unknown  regions  to  the  northward  of  the 
colony;  to  gain  scientific  information,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  branches  of  meteorology, 
geology  and  magnetism;  to  collect  botanical 
specimens  and  those  of  natural  history;  and 
to  ascertain  what  prospects  the  productions 


of  the  country  nnd  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tive tribes  hold  out  to  commercial  enterprise. 
The  expedition  was  to  be  headed  by  Dr.  An- 
drew Smith,  of  the  army  medical  staff,  sup- 
ported by  Lieutenant  Edie  of  the  98th  regi- 
ment— who  was  to  assume  the  command  in 
case  of  the  sickness  or  other  disability  of  the 
first  named  gentleman — and  was  to  rendez- 
vous at  Graff-Reinet,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
colony,  at  the  beginning  of  June  last.  Having 
there  procured  wagons,  oxen,  and  attendants 
or  servants  for  the  caravan,  they  would  imme- 
diately advance  into  the  interior,  and  expected 
to  reach  the  missionary  establishment  of  Lat 
takoo  by  the  middle  of  July.  Here  they  would 
halt  until  the  beginning  of  September  (ensuing) 
for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  cattle,  and  com 
pleting  the  final  arrangements.  The  party 
was  to  consist  of  Dr.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Edie, 
six  European  assistants,  thirty  Hottentots,  a 
botanist,  a  surveyor,  a  draftsman,  capable  of 
delineating  landscape  and  portraying  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  a  suitable  person  to 
conduct  the  trading  department  of  the  exped 
tion.  The  caravan  was  to  consist  of  seven 
wagons  and  ten  span  of  oxen  of  twelve  each 
The  expense  of  the  expedition  was  estimated 
at  1000  or  1500Z.,  of  which  1001.  had  been 
subscribed  in  the  colony,  and  application  for 
the  remainder  had  been  made  to  the  British 
government,  whose  zealous  co-operation  in 
every  enterprise  for  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  left  no  doubt  that  the 
application  would  be  successful.  Before  this 
time  we  presume  the  expedition  is  on  its 
march,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  lead  to 
important  results.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
association  which  put  forward  the  enterprise, 
in  a  report  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  that 
body,  say: — 

"  Your  sub-committee  need  hardly  bring  to 
your  recollection  the  contrast  between  the 
almost  innumerable  cases  of  difficulty,  danger 
and  failure,  in  attempts  to  penetrate  the  nearly 
hermetically  sealed  regions  of  Africa  by  tra- 
vellers with  merely  scientific  pursuits,  and  the 
extraordinary  success  exhibited  beyond  our 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  where  our 
traders,  in  that  capacity  alone,  have  added 
most  extensively  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  regions  which  most  other  travellers, 
highly  accomplished  and  gifted  men,  but  purely 
searchers  after  the  riches  of  nature,  found  it 
necessary  to  desert.  The  objects  of  the  trader 
are  every  where  comprehensible,  his  motives 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  natives, 
who,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered  through- 
out this  continent,  are  great  traffickers;  while 
the  searchers  after  objects  of  natural  history, 
the  observers  of  the  celestial  bodies,  with  ex- 
traordinary instruments,  intruders,  without  any 
ostensible  object,  or  such  as  can  be  grasped 
by  a  savage  mind,  are  the  subjects  of  dread, 
dismay,  disgust  and  apprehension,  objects  of 
superstitious  feeling,  and  generally  the  victims 
of  its  alarms.  Your  sub-committee,  therefore, 
would  fail  in  their  duty  did  they  not  recom- 
mend, and  that  most  strenuously,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  interesting  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  the  hitherto  unvisited  regions 
beyond  our  colonial  limits  under  the  character 
of  Traders." — J.  of  Com. 


From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

TEMPERANCE  PLEDGE  IN  1687. 

r.  Editor — I  have  found  the  following 
temperance  pledge  written  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  an  old  English  book,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child  for  several  genera- 
tions; but  appears  at  the  time  when  the  pledge 
was  dated,  to  have  been  the  property  of  good 
old  Robert  Bolton,  Bachelor  in  Divinity  and 
preacher  of  God's  word  at  Broughton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  England.  It  shows  that 
temperance  principles  were  properly  appre- 
ciated, by  some,  at  least,  in  olden  time. 

A.  P. 

Marietta,  July  3d,  1834. 

Broughton,  1637. — Ffrome  this  daye  for- 
warde  to  the  ende  of  my  life,  I  will  never 
pledge  anye  health,  nor  drinke  a  whole  car- 
rowse  in  a  glasse,  cupp,  bowle,  or  other  drink- 
ing instrument  whatsoever;  whosoever  it  be, 
or  ffrome  whomsoever  it  come,  except  the 
necessitye  of  nature  doe  require  it.  Not  my 
own  most  gracious  kinge;  nor  anye  the  greatest 
monarch  or  tyrant  on  earth.  Nor  my  dearest 
ffriende,  nor  all  the  goulde  in  the  world,  shall 
ever  enforce  me  or  allure  me:  not  an  angell 
ffrom  heaven  (whoe  I  knowe  will  not  attempt 
it)  should  persuade  me.  Not  Satan  with  all 
his  old  subtillities,  nor  all  the  powers  of  Hell 
itself,  shall  ever  betraye  me.  By  this  verry 
sinne,  (for  a  sinne  it  is  and  not  a  little  one,)  I 
doe  plainly  finde  that  I  have  more  offended 
and  dishonored  my  greate  and  gloriouse  Ma- 
ker and  most  merciful  Saviour,  than  by  all 
other  sinnes  that  1  am  subject  unto;  and  for 
this  very  sinne  I  know  it  is  that  God  hath 
often  bene  strange  unto  me.  And  ffor  that 
cause,  and  noe  other  respect,  have  I  thus 
vowed;  and  I  heartilye  begge  my  good  Father 
in  heaven  of  his  greate  goodness  and  infinite 
mercie,  in  Jesus  Xt.  to  assist  me  in  the  same, 
and  to  be  favorable  untoe  me  ffor  what  is 
past.     Amen!  R.  Bolton. 

April  10,  1637. 

Frem  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
ALTERATION    OF    SOILS. 

Extract  from  a  communication  of  H.  Hickock,  Esq.,  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Next)  York. 
"  Some  years  since  a  lot  of  land  came  into 
my  possession,  on  which  much  expense  had 
been  incurred  to  improve  it  as  a  garden  with- 
out success.  The  land  was  a  coarse  gravel, 
through  which  water  would  run  as  through  a 
sieve.  The  gravel  contained  a  portion  of  iron, 
which  operated  as  a  cement  of  its  ingredients. 
I  drew  on  to  the  lot  several  loads  of  clay,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  leached  ashes,  the  alkali 
in  which  might  have  had  a  little  effect;  ma- 
nure from  a  horse  stable  was  spread  over  the 
whole,  and  the  mass  was  turned  under  with  a 
spade.  The  soil  improved  for  three  years, 
when  it  became  perfect.  Upon  examination, 
no  clay  and  scarcely  any  gravel  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  soil,  which  had  been  'extremely 
dry,  was  by  this  treatment  supplied  with  an 
unaccustomed  degree  of  moisture.  The  iron, 
which  was  the  cement  of  the  gravel,  decom- 
posed the  water,  absorbed  its  oxygen,  and  was 
converted  into  what  is  called  iron  rust.  Thus 
the  gravel  was  resolved  into  its  original  con- 
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stituents,  and  combined  with  other  materials, 
formed  a  warm,  dark,  and  rich  soil,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  had  been  formerly  laid  out  on  it 
without  any  benefit. 

"  Many  kinds  of  rocky  knolls,  whose  bare 
summits  disfigure  our  fields,  may  often  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense,  be  converted 
into  excellent  soil.  Of  these  kinds  are  soft 
granite,  a  soft  variety  of  gray-wacke,  a  shelly 
and  argillacious  limestone,  and  all  the  varieties 
commonly  called  slate  rock.  Their  conversion 
into  soil  maybe  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
A  neighbour  had  his  fields  deformed  with  bare 
slate  rock  knolls,  he  had  also  a  large  quantity 
of  pomace,  which  lay  as  a  nuisance  against 
the  building  which  contained  his  cider  press; 
he  was  advised  to  cart  the  pomace  on  to  the 
bare  knolls  in  his  fields.  The  rock  which 
formed  the  knolls  contained  a  portion  of  iron, 
and  the  advice  was  given  in  expectation  that 
the  acid  in  the  pomace,  by  its  action  on  the 
iron,  would  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock.  He  informed  me  that  in  one  instance 
he  had  done  so,  that  he  had  observed  that  the 
rock  had  mostly  disappeared,  but  that  he  had 
been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  This 
was  eight  or  ten  years  ago;  he  has  since  in- 
formed me  that  he  complied  with  the  advice 
given,  on  a  field  which  he  had  then  ploughed 
up,  and  that  whenever  the  plough  touched  the 
spots  which  had  been  covered  with  pomace,  it 
sunk  to  the  beam,  and  that  after  it  passed  such 
spots  it  rose  to  the  surface.  In  this  instance, 
by  the  removal  of  a  nuisance,  more  land  was 
acquired,  and  an  increase  of  crops,  without 
any  additional  fence  and  with  less  trouble  in 
cultivation." 


From  the  Annals  of  Education. 
LIBRARY    FOR    THE    POOR. 

A  very  intelligent  and  benevolent  gentleman,  in  a 
remote  part  of  England,  being  in  a  certain  place  one 
evening,  enquired  if  there  was  any  public  library  in 
the  town.  He  learned  that  there  were  two,  one  of 
such  extent  that  the  entrance  money  was  five  pounds, 
and  the  annual  payment  fourteen  shillings.  The 
other  was  callod  "  the  Tradesman's  Library;"  the  en- 
trance, to  which  was  one  pound,  and  yearly  payment 
four  shillings.  The  first  was  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  other  would,  by  no  means,  reach 
all.  "  It  will  not  supply  the  young,"  he  replied ;  "you 
must  try  another,  to  excite  the  desire  oi  knowledge 
among  the  young  and  poor." 

With  the  aid  uf  the  minister  of  the  parish,  his  lady 
and  a  few  other  influential  individuals,  a  subscriptior 
of  twenty  pounds  was  soon  got  up,  and  the  donors 
held  a  meeting.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  allow 
people  to  read  the  books  gratuitously;  but  it  was  al 
length  wisely  decided  to  cherish  the  natural  desire  o 
independence  in  the  poorest  and  youngest,  by  requir 
ing  the  payment  of  a  penny  monthly.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  volumes  should  be  small,  that  they 
might  be  the  oftener  returned.  About  one  hundred 
volumes  were  procured. 

The  second  week  after  the  commencement,  there 
were  above  one  hundred  applicants,  of  whom  about 
thirty  were  poor  labourers,  or  solitary  females,  and  a 
larger  number  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Many  of  them  had  not  read  two  hours  in  succession 
for  many  years  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond year,  they  were  allowed,  at  their  own  request, 
to  pay  for  six  months  at  once,  inttead  of  a  penny 
monthly. 

Among  many  similar  proofs  of  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  this  library  was  the  following,  related  by  a 
member. 

"Had  I  paid  you  a  shilling  a  week,  instead  of  a 
monthly  penny,  myself  and  family  would  have  been 


gainers.  During  tbe  winter  months,  I,  and  those  like 
me,  got  home  and  took  dinner  between  four  and  five 
ek.  Then  an  ill-ordered  house  and  a  noisy  fa- 
mily, induced  us  to  go  out.  If  the  weather  was  fa- 
vourable, we  stood  to  talk  and  spend  an  hour  at  the 
Cross ;  if  otherwise,  we  went  into  a  smithy  for  shel- 
ter, and  often  to  the  public  house,  and  though  I  am  not 
given  to  drink,  yet  we  had  to  spend  a  littlo  when 
there;  and  even  a  little  frequently  occurring  is  felt 
by  a  poor  man.  When  I  took  home  my  first  book 
from  the  library,  I  was  asked  to  read  aloud,  but  ob- 
jected because  of  the  noisy  children.  After  some 
time  the  younger  were  put  to  sleep,  and  I  began  to 
read.  Next  morning,  and  every  evening  after,  my 
house  was  clean  and  in  order,  the  fire  side  trimmed, 
my  meal  waiting,  the  children  in  bed,  or  allowod  to  sit 
up  on  condition  of  listening  as  quietly  as  their  atten- 
tive mother.  The  book  we  obtained  from  the  library 
was  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  and  it.  has  been 
highly  interesting  to  us.  And,  sir,  apart  from  all  we 
have  learned  by  reading,  to  find  week  after  week  my 
own  house  the  most  comfortable,  and  my  own  family 
the  happiest  I  ever  saw,  shows  me  that  a  poor  man 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  may  be  as  happy  as  the 
richest  and  most  noble." 


From  the  "  Advocate  of  Peace." 

Progress  and  Objects  of  Peace  Societies. 

(Concluded  from  page  374.) 

The  object  of  these  associations,  of  which 
we  have  named  a  few  of  the  principal,  is, 
through  the  press  and  by  all  other  resources 
of  moral  power,  to  create  such  a  state  of  opi 
nion  as  shall  ultimately  effect  the  abolition  of 
war  and  the  adoption  of  some  peaceful  mode 
of  settling  national  differences.  Their  labours 
are,  in  general,  directed  to  the  diffusion  of 
light  on  this  subject.  By  developing  and  ap- 
plying the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  actual  influences  of  war  on  the 
welfare  of  nations,  they  aim  to  make  a  com 
bined  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  en 
lightened  self-interest  of  people  and  govern 
ments.  Among  the  many  special  objects  to 
which  their  exertions  are  directed,  may  be 
mentioned  the  purifying  of  the  literature  and 
education  of  Christendom.  Still  more  parti- 
cularly, to  cite  here  the  language  of  Mr, 
Ladd,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  enlightened, 
and  zealous  promoters  of  this  great  cause 
"  To  abolish  paper  blockades — lessen  the 
enumeration  of  articles  called  contraband  of 
war — abolish  the  practice  of  privateering — 
and  establish  the  principle  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods — and  thus  dry  up  many 
fruitful  sources  of  war  ; — to  increase  and  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  submitting  national  dif- 
ferences to  amicable  discussion  and  arbitra- 
tion— and  finally,  of  settling  all  national  con- 
troversies by  an  appeal  to  reason,  as  becomes 
rational  beings,  and  not  by  physical  force,  as 
is  worthy  only  of  brute  beasts;  and  that  this 
shall  be  done  by  a  congress  of  Christian  na- 
tions, whose  decrees  shall  be  enforced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  that  rules  the  world — not  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  it  now  is,  but  by  public  opinion 
enlightened  by  the  gospel  of  peace." 

Now  are  these  objects  visionary?  Are  these 
schemes  impracticable  ?  Is  there  no  encour- 
agement to  attempt  any  thing? 

On  this  point  let  us  reflect.  Let  us  under- 
stand. For  ourselves,  we  are  prepared  hearti- 
ly to  adopt  the  position  so  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Ware :"  If  it  be  a  duty  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  perform,  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  be 
any  visible  encouragement  or  not.     Duty  can 


be  done,  sooner  or  later.  It  must  be  begun 
— in  the  dark  perhaps  ;  but  wc  shall  work  our 
way  to  the  light."*  This  is  sound.  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  this  subject  should  be 
approached.  There  is  a  moral  decision  about 
it  which  we  like.  It  is  right-minded ;  it  is 
right-hearted. 

Now  on  this  point  there  are  some  things 
which  we  are  ready  to  lay  down,  fearless  of  all 
contradiction : 

1.  That  the  adoption  of  a  peaceful  policy 
by  which  the  differences  of  nations  should  be 
decided,  without  recourse  to  arms,  on  the 
principles  of  moderation  and  equity — would 
put  an  end  to  immense  evils,  and  would  in 
every  way  incalculably  promote  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  welfare  of  mankind,  and  is, 
therefore,  commended  by  every  consideration 
of  enlightened  self-interest. 

2.  That  Christianity,  in  its  whole  spirit  and 
tendency,  aims  to  produce,  and  if  its  legiti- 
mate influence  were  now  predominant  in 
Christendom,  infallibly  would  produce  such  a 
consummation. 

3.  That  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the 
full  developement  and  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples, as  the  remedy  for  human  evils  and  the 
means  of  human  advancement  and  perfeo- 
tionment,  is,  in  the  intentions  of  Providence, 
to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  its  friends, 
and  is  required  of  them  by  its  express  com- 
mands— and  of  course  in  relation  to  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  object  involved  in  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principles. 

4.  That,  through  this  agency,  such  shall  be 
the  ultimate  result,  Christianity,  by  express 
predictions,  renders  certain. 

5.  To  attempt,  therefore,  what  the  welfare 
of  the  world  requires,  what  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel  tends  to  effect,  and  if  prevalent 
would  effect,  and  what  through  the  command- 
ed exertions  of  its  followers  it  is  destined  to 
effect — is  beyond  all  contradiction  a  duty. 

And  here  are  grounds  enough  for  a  confi- 
dent attempt  to  perform  our  duty.  Shall  it 
be  thought  a  thing  impossible  to  achieve  what 
the  good  of  man  requires,  what  the  gospel 
tends,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  friends, 
is  destined  to  effect?  The  thought  is  not  to 
be  entertained.  It  is  not  impossible  ;  it  can- 
not rationally  be  thought  so.  To  think  so,  is 
a  pusillanimous  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  present,  it  is  to  be  incapable  of 
instruction  from  the  past,  and  incapable  of 
faith,  even  in  God,  for  the  future. 

United  exertions  can,  united  exertions  in- 
fallibly will,  sooner  or  later,  accomplish  the 
end.  United  exertions  are  a  duty,  and  to 
unite  in  such  exertions  to  the  utmost  of  each 
one's  ability,  is,  therefore,  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  individual;  a  duty  which  cannot  possi- 
bly, in  any  just  view  of  Christian  obligation, 
be  declined. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  advert  to  an 
objection  sometimes  offered,  an  objection  so 
frivolous,  indeed,  as  hardly  to  deserve  an  an- 
swer :  that  all  our  special  exertions  are  need- 
less and  fruitless,  because  the  predominance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  the  pnly  influence 

*  Promise  of  Universal  Peace.  By  Professor  Ware, 
of  Cambridge,  p.  20. 
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that  can  put  an  end  to  war ;  till  then,  all  we 
can  do  will  be  of  no  material  avail,  and  our 
!  exertions  in  regard  to  this  object  should  be 
I  involved  in  the  general  effort  to  promote 
Christianity. 

This  objection  is  absurd.  It  proves  so 
much  that  it  subverts  itself.  For  the  same 
reason  would  be  valid  against  special  exer- 
tions to  put  down  any  and  every  other  evil  in 
the  world.  All  other  evils,  as  well  as  war 
have  their  origin  in  human  corruption;  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  is  as  much  opposed  to 
them,  and  would,  if  prevalent,  as  effectually 
put  an  end  to  them,  as  to  war.  On  the  ground 
advanced,  therefore,  we  might  as  well  decline 
co-operation  with  special  exertions  against 
intemperance,  and  even  the  legislative  and 
judicial  action  of  society  against  vice  and 
crime,  might  be  dispensed  with. 

But  enough  for  this  objection.  The  united 
activity  of  the  friends  of  man  is  requisite  to 
bring  about  the  immense  revolution  at  which 
peace  societies  are  aiming;  and  besides  the 
grounds  for  such  activity  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  are,  likewise,  from  numerous 
sources,  visible  and  ample  encouragements  to 
quicken  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  cause. 

They  are  found  in  the  history  of  the  past ; 
— in  what  advancing  civilisation,  and  the 
force  of  opinion,  have  already  done  to  put  an 
end  to  many  customs,  once,  to  all  appearance, 
as  deeply  rooted,  as  that  against  which  our 
efforts  are  directed.  Here  we  may  indicate 
the  trial  by  ordeal,  the  judicial  combat,  witch- 
craft, &c; — the  abolition  of  the  baronial  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
quisition, the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ;  and 
the  numerous  modifications  of  international 
law,  and  the  influence  of  civilisation  in  re- 
pressing the  barbarities  and  mitigating  the  se- 
verities of  war  itself. 

They  are  found  in  the  aspects  of  the  pre- 
sent :— in  the  multiplied  results  of  awakened 
philanthropy  and  Christian  benevolence,  the 
new  developements  of  moral  power  which  the 
age  displays.  They  are  found  in  the  progress 
which  this  cause  has  actually  made,  in  the  at- 
tention it  has  awakened,  the  numbers,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  of  those  it  has  engaged  in  its 
promotion.  They  are  found  particularly  in  the 
political  aspects  of  the  age,  in  the  measures 
and  declared  dispositions  of  many  sovereigns. 
They  are  found  in  the  growing  industrious 
and  commercial  interests  of  Christian  nations, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  pacific  spi- 
rit among  the  people,  and  of  the  pacific  policy 
among  the  governments. 

Many  of  these  topics,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, are  susceptible  of  full  and  rich  illustra- 
tion ;  and  several  of  them  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion, hereafter,  to  unfold  more  at  large.  We 
shall  for  the  present  leave  them,  barely  add- 
ing that  the  result  is  sure.  "Already,"  says 
Mr.  Ware,  "  the  powers  are  at  work  which  are 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  consummation. 
Already  the  process  is  begun,  by  which  God 
is  to  fulfil  the  amazing  predictions  of  his 
word.  The  fire  is  kindled  at  the  forges, 
where  the  swords  are  to  be  beaten  into 
plough-shares,  and  the  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.    The  teachers  are  already  abroad,  who 


shall  persuade  men  to  "  learn  war  no  more. 
If  we  would  hasten  the  day,  we  have  only  to 
throw  ourselves  into  the  current,  and  we  may 
row  with  the  tide.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  a  counter  current;  but  the  main  stream 
is  flowing  steadily  on,  and  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence  is  rolling  forward  the  sure  result." 

Such  is  the  cause  to  which  our  labours  are 
devoted ;  so  vast,  so  noble  and  sublime  in  it- 
self; so  coincident  with  heaven's  own  plans 
of  love  in  its  aims;  so  rich  in  blessings  for 
the  world ;  and",  by  the  guaranty  of  God' 
own  word,  so  certain  of  success. 

And  we  invite  all  the  friends  of  human 
welfare  to  unite  together  in  advancing  this 
great  good  cause.  Especially  we  invite  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  diversified  ac 
tivities  of  benevolence,  by  which  the  present 
day  is  distinguished.  We  invite  them  part' 
cularly,  because  the  existence  of  the  custom 
of  war  opposes  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  various  enterprises,  and  absorbs 
the  resources  they  might  otherwise  apply  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends.  We  invite  them 
because,  while  they  are  thus  engagedin  advanc 
ingthe  day  of  universal  holiness  and  happiness, 
it  certainly  seems  unsuitable  that  their  sensi- 
bilities should  slumber,  in  regard  to  the  great- 
est curse  and  shame  of  Christendom,  and  the 
most  monstrous  contradiction  to  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  man.  It  certainly  is  an  inconsis- 
tency, for  them  to  be  so  intent  on  spreading 
Christianity  abroad,  and  correcting  minor 
contradictions  to  it  at  home;  and  yet  be  so 
backward  to  engage  in  the  work  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  grand  contradiction  to  the  spi 
rit  of  Christianity,  and  the  revealed  purposes 

of  God.     They  should  bo  awaro,  that  thou 

they  may  go  on  converting  heathendom  to 
Christianity  ;  yet  if  they  convert  it  to  no  other 
kind  of  Christianity  than  the  present  fighting 
Christianity  of  Christendom,  their  convert: 
must  be  reconverted,  or  the  grand  purposes  of 
the  gospel,  and  its  predictions  concerning  the 
world,  will  never  be  fulfilled.  They  should  be 
aware,  too,  what  a  prodigious  stumbling-block 
in  the  minds  of  the  pagans,  and  what  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  reception  of  the  gospel,  is 
found  in  the  monstrous  contrast  between  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  gospel  as  it  breathes 
from  the  sacred  word,  and  as  it  is  practically 
manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  offer 
it  to  them.  This  is  no  fiction.  It  has  oc- 
curred more  than  once ;  and  it  should  not  be 
without  its  influence  upon  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  extending  Christianity  over  the 
earth. 

The  peace  society  stands  aloof  from  ail  the 
differences  by  which  the  church  is  divided, 
from  all  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  times. 
The  object  is  great  and  good  ;  in  harmony 
with  the  plans  of  God  and  with  the  world's 
true  welfare:  to  lead  nations  to  abstain  from 
a  custom  unnatural,  brutal,  and  unchristian, 
the  source  of  boundless  crimes  and  miseries. 
About  the  result  at  which  peace  societies  are 
aiming,  there  is  no  ground  for  difference  of 
sentiment.  Here  all  can  labour  heart  and 
hand  together ;  and  catch  a  spirit  too  that  will 
be  good  for  them  in  every  thing. 

Such  is  this  noble  cause.  It  is  an  object 
for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon,  full  of  beauty  and 


repose.  It  catches  the  sight  like  a  holy  tem- 
ple, rising  in  silent  majesty,  remote  and  far 
from  the  noise  of  the  streets.  Here,  in  the 
morning,  the  wearied  spirit  of  Christian  love 
can  strengthen  itself  with  the  living  breath  of 
heaven  which  floats  through  its  aisles,  before 
it  goes  down  to  its  day-work  among  the  lower 
elements  of  life  ;  here,  at  noon,  find  a  refresh- 
ing coolness; — and  at  night  lie  down  to  still 
and  soft  sleep  on  the  chambers  of  peace. 


OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS.. 


'  The  Friend." 
-NO.  VIII. 


"  Look  to  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged."  Isaiah  li.  1. 

There  is  hardly  any  pursuit  or  situation  of 
life  in  which  we  can  be  engaged,  but  we  shall 
find  it  profitable  sometimes  to  revert  to  our 
early  beginnings,  and  review  the  means,  step 
by  step,  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  our  pre- 
sent station;  and  there  is  none  who  will  find 
this  more  needful  than  the  Christian  traveller, 
either  as  it  regards  his  own  welfare,  or  his 
recommending  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
to  others. 

Those  who  have  once  been  redeemed  from 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  have  tasted  "  that 
the  Lord  is  good,"  but  who,  forgetting  by 
whose  arm  they  were  delivered,  are  in  danger 
of  being  again  led  away  by  the  honour,  the 
riches,  or  learning  of  this  world — may  be 
rescued  from  this  alarming  predicament  by 
again  recurring  to  "  the  rock  whence  they 
were  hewn."  Surely  it  is  enough  to  humble 
the  heart  of  the  stoutest,  to  look  back  to  the 
time,  when  all  the  earth  could  offer  would 
give  them  no  peace  ;  to  remember  the  various 
dispensations  by  which  they  were  brought 
from  darkness  to  light;  to  revert  to  the  time 
when  the  "  Lord's  presence  alone  was  a  foun- 
tain of  health,  and  his  protection  a  wall  of 
fire,"  and  to  remember  that  all  the  good  that 
they  then,  or  have  since  received  was  from 
above,  and  lodged  in  an  "  earthen  vessel." 
Who  that  has  ever  partaken  of  the  "pleasures 
at  God's  right  hand,"  can  be  satisfied  or  ela- 
ted with  sublunary  things?  Those,  too,  who 
are  prone  to  yield  too  much  to  despondency 
in  times  of  difficulty  or  affliction,  will  expe- 
rience the  utility  of  this  practice.  Many,  no 
doubt,  can  testify  to  the  comfort  it  has  afforded 
them  in  the  hour  of  temptation;  when  they 
have  felt  the  hidings  of  God's  face,  and  have 
seen  nothing  around  them  but  darkness  and 
sorrow,  have  been  ready  to  doubt  whether 
they  ever  had  tasted  of  his  goodness,  or  expe- 
rienced his  blessing  in  their  souls;  they  have 
ooked  unto  "  the  rock  whence  they  were 
hewn,"  they  have  thought  of  the  hours  of  se- 
cret communion  with  Him  ;  of  the  days  when 
they  were  blessed  with  his  presence,  one  of 
which  was  better  than  a  thousand;  they  have 
reverted  to  the  time  when  He  "  covered  them 
with  his  love  as  with  a  mantle,"  when  they 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  he 
was  theirs,  and  they  were  his;  and  they  have 
thus  been  comforted,  and  strengthened  to 
persevere,  and  await  patiently  the  time  when 
He  should  again  lift  up  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance upon  them." 
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Those  also  who  would  recommend  religion 
to  others,  and  persuade  them  to  renounce  (he 
world  and  surrender  their  hearts  to  the  divine 
disposal,  will  be  better  qualified  for  this  duty 
by  reverting  to  their  own  experience.  They 
will  remember  the  many  oppositions  they 
themselves  had  to  encounter  when  they  were 
but  "  babes  in  Christ;"  the  strong  hold  that 
earthly  pleasures  and  friendships  have  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  and  the  many  tempta- 
tions which  are  continually  presented  to  dis- 
perse the  little  good  which  at  times  it  may 
have  been  blessed  with ;  remembering  this, 
and  that  for  all  these  things  the  "  Lord  hath 
recompensed  them  double,"  they  will  know 
the  easiest  means  of  access  to  those  who  are 
without  the  "  ark  of  safety."  Thus  we  shall 
all  be  benefited  and  made  more  useful,  by 
"  looking  to  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn, 
and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged."  ***h. 


THE    FRIEND, 


NINTH  MONTH,  G,  1834. 


Assured  that  all  our  readers  will  be  soli- 
citous to  obtain  correct  information  in  regard 
to  abolition  and  its  effects  in  the  British  co- 
lonies, it  is  our  intention  to  insert  from  time 
to  time  the  substance  of  such  intelligence  on 
the  subject  as  may  come  under  our  notice. 
We  have  not  been  among  those  who  have  in- 
dulged in  gloomy  forebodings,  but  havejrest- 
ed  our  hopes  in  the  righteousness  of  the  mea- 
sure and  in  reliance  upon  the  controlling 
influence  of  an  all  gracious  Providence.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  not  been  so  sanguine 
as  to  expect  that  a  change  of  such  magni- 
tude would  be  effected  without  some  unplea- 
sant consequences.  Accordingly,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  in  two  or  three  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  particularly  at  St.  Kitts,  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  had  manifested  itself 
among  the  newly  emancipated  blacks  on  or 
about  the  4th  of  last  month,  insomuch  that 
the  municipal  and  military  forces  were  put  in 
requisition  for  its  suppression,  which  how- 
ever was  soon  accomplished.  Symptoms  of 
insurrection  were  again  apparent,  as  appears 
by  a  subsequent  account,  about  the  12th  of 
the  month,  and  in  the  efforts  made  to  restore 
order  fourteen  of  the  disaffected,  it  is  stated, 
were  killed.  But  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  all  this  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sound  discretion,  and  to  a 
predisposition  to  harsh  treatment  on  the  part 
of  those  governed.  The  following  account 
shows  a  very  different  state  of  things  in 
another  of  the  islands  : — 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

From  Bermuda. — By  the  schr.  Jane,  we 
have  received  Bermuda  Royal  Gazettes  to  the 
12th  inst.  inclusive.  The  Emancipation  Act 
went  into  operation  on  the  1st  inst.  Says  the 
Royal  Gazette  of  the  5th,— 

The  Rubicon  is[passed,the  step  from  slavery 
to  freedom  has  been  taken,  a  step  which  for 
confidence  and  honest  boldness  stands  un- 
equalled in  the  annals  of  the  world; — and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  movement  has 
been  effected  with  the  same  ease  and  security 
in  the  other  British  colonies  that  it  has  been 


in  this.  For  then  this  act  of  liberality  and 
humanity  will,  as  it  must,  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  reign  of  our  beloved  monarch  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth — even  though  his  period  of 
sovereignty  was  unmarked  by  any  other  of 
those  memorable  events  for  which  it  is  so 
justly  esteemed. 

The  eventful  first  day  of  August  1834,  a 
period  looked  for  in  all  the  British  West  In- 
dia colonics  with  the  excited  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear; — hope  by  those  in  bondage  for  a 
relief  from  thraldom  ;  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  lest  that  liberty  which  was  to  become 
general  would  be  the  means  of  leading  the 
newly  emancipated  to  acts  unbecoming  men 
and  Christians.  The  month  preceding  passed 
as  its  precursors,  without,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  any  preparations  being  made  to 
celebrate  so  grand  an  era.  The  first  of  August 
came,  a  day  on  which,  in  this  island  alone,  near 
four  thousand  beings  received  their  freedom 
from  a  domestic  slavery  which  had  been  per 
petual.  The  change  was  gradual,  was  peace 
able ;  and  none  but  those  conscious  of  the 
work  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  nay  mo- 
ments, was  effecting,  and  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  people,  could  fancy  such  an 
event  was  taking  place.  The  day  was  as  re 
markable  for  quietude,  exemption  from  labour 
and  solemnity,  as  that  which  marks  the  Sab- 
bath in  every  Christian  land.  The  only  bustle 
perceptible  was  in  the  preparation  for  attend- 
ing public  worship,  which  his  excellency  the 
governor  most  wisely  ordered  to  be  performed 
— thereby  dedicating  it  wholly  to  God,  the 
wilier  and  the  doer  of  this  great  work.  The 
churches  and  other  places  of  public  worship 

thiuugliuuL  the  island  were  crowded  to  ex 
cess — every  possible  accommodation  being 
afforded  to  the  coloured  people.  From  every 
quarter  we  hear  of  their  orderly,  nay  more 
their  exemplary  behaviour ;  for  those  assem- 
bled  in  the  parish  church  of  Pembroke — up- 
wards we  think  of  four  hundred — we  say  with 
much  satisfaction  that  in  the  many  churches 
and  chapels,  and  other  places  of  worship,  of 
various  denominations  of  Christians  which  we 
have  visited,  we  have  never  seen  a  more  or 
derly,  a  more  becoming,  or  a  more  attentive 
congregation.  The  solemn  occasion  on  which 
they  were  assembled  had  evidently  wrought 
much  on  their  minds;  and  the  affectionate 
good  and  wholesome  advice  of  their  pastor 
will  it  is  hoped  have  a  proper  and  lasting  effect. 

Four  days  of  universal  freedom  have  now 
passed  ;  and  four  days  of  more  perfect  order, 
regularity  and  quiet,  have  these  famed  peace- 
ful isles  never  witnessed  ;  the  opinion  which 
this  change  would  cause  in  the  slaves  of  this 
island,  long  since  expressed  when  even  the 
Anti-slavery  Society  was  in  its  infancy,  by  a 
person  then  and  now  high  in  office  in  this 
colony,  has  been  to  the  letter  realised.  In 
one  instance  only  have  we  heard  of  any  thing 
like  a  general  and  public  ebullition  of  feeling, 
and  this  consisted  in  those  recently  liberated 
in  St.  George,  meeting  on  the  square  in  that 
town,  on  Saturday  morning,  and  giving  three 
long  and  loud  huzzas,  and  then  dispersing, 
each  to  his  respective  home  and  occupation. 

It  must  have  been  a  gladsome,  a  heartfelt 
sight  to  all  slave-owners,  to  witness  the  de- 


vout and  reverential  mien  of  their  late  de- 
pendents in  the  house  of  God — and  their  stea- 
dy and  orderly  conduct  since  ;  to  feel  that  the 
instruction  which  they  had  diligently  extend- 
ed to  them,  had  so  well  fitted  them  to  receive 
the  great  boon  of  freedom  which  circumstan- 
ces have  enabled  them  to  grant  at  so  early  a 
period. 

NOTICE. 

The  Managers  of  Haverford  School  give- 
notice  that  the  Examination  of  the  Students 
will  take  place  at  the  School  on  the  last  three  j 
days  of  the  present  term,  viz.  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  the  ninth  month,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Parents  and  guardians,  who  have  chil-  j 
dren  at  the  school,  as  well  as  others  who  feel 
interested  in  the  Institution,  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

The  School  will  be  reopened  on  fourth  day 
the  8th  of  10th  month  next,  when  the  winter 
term  will  commence.  Two  additional  teachers  . 
will  be  engaged,  who  will  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  introductory  department,  so  that 
those  who  may  not  be  qualified  on  their  en- 
trance  for  admission  into  either  of  the  higher 
classes,  will,  it  is  believed,  enjoy  much  greater  j 
advantages  than  heretofore.  In  this  depart- 
ment,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
algebra,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
as  far  as  required  for  admission  into  the  third 
jun.'class,  will  be  taught.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Institution 
will  embrace  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  history,  compo- 
sition, rhetoric,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Care  j 
is  taken  to  instruct  all  the  students  in  the  re-  j 
ligious  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  are  expected  to  conform  in  dress, 
language,  and'  deportment.  The  terms  fori 
board  and  tuition,  including  washing,  are  $200 
per  annum. 

There  are  still  some  vacancies  in  the  School, 
and  application  for  admission   may  be  made  | 
either  to  Samuel  Hilles,  superintendent,  or  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  No.  39  Market  St.,  secretary 
of  the  Board. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Infant  School  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
thirty-five  dollars  inclosed  in  a  note  handed  by 
N.  Sharpless,  15th  ultimo,  from  an  unknown 
friend,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the 
coloured  infant  school. 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  eighth  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  mother,  in  Darby,  Elizabeth  C.  Oak- 
ford,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  young 
woman,  from  tho  nature  of  her  disease,  was  prevented 
from  expressing  much  during  the  few  days  of  her 
confinement  to  her  bed  ;  but  all  she  did  say  evidenced 
great  patience  and  composure,  and  a  calm  reliance  on 
Divine  mercy.  At  one  time  after  recovering  from  a 
severe  turn  in  her  disease,  she  said  to  her  sister,  who 
waited  on  her,  "  Oil  sister,  how  peaceful  I  feel."  And 
not  long  before  her  close  she  remarked,  "  What  a 
mercy  it  is  for  me  that  I  was  awakened  before  such 
a  time  as  this."  She  departed  like  one  falling  into 
a  sweet  sleep. 
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Wonderful  Adaptation  in  the  Structure  and 
Destination  of  Animals. 

The  instructive  tenor  of  a  duodecimo  vo- 
lume of  208  pages,  issued  last  year  from  the 
press  of  Key  &.  Biddle  of  this  city,  entitled 
the  "Testimony  of  Nature  and  Revelation  to 
the  being,  perfections  and  government  of  God, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fergus,  Dunfermline,"  has 
induced  me  to  extract  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents, in  order  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of 
such  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  as  may 
not  have  met  with  it. 

A  variety  of  subjects  are  therein  treated  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  attentive 
and  reflecting  mind,  that  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  are  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  works  of  creation  and  in  that  of  re- 
demption. 

When  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  starry  firmament,  and  call  to 
mind  the  immense  field  which  has  already 
been  explored  by  modern  astronomers ;  the 
amazing  size  and  incalculable  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  each  other,  and  from 
this  comparative  dot  in  creation  called  our 
earth,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  with  the 
psalmist  to  exclaim,  "  What  is  man !  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  regardest  him." 

But  the  fear,  lest,  in  the  vastness  of  creation, 
we  should  be  lost  sight  of  and  cared  not  for 
by  the  Almighty,  may  well  be  banished  by 
meditating  on  the  wonderful  display  of  perfec- 
tion, skill,  and  unwearied  benevolence  evinced 
in  the  structure,  sustenance,  and  continuance 
of  the  minutest  species  of  living  beings  with 
which  the  face  of  this  world  is  inhabited  ; 
the  declarations  of  parental  notice  and  love  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  sen- 
sible operation  of  the  light  and  grace  of  God 
in  the  secret  of  our  hearts. 

Under  the  head  of  Adaptations  of  the  Infe- 
rior Animals,  the  author  remark?,  "In  many 
instances  we  find  surprising  adaptations  of 
animals  to  peculiar  circumstances.  Under 
this  head,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
the  camel  and  the  rein-deer;  the  one  a  nat 
of  the  arid  plains  in  the  warm  and  temperate 


regions  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the  other,  an  in- 
habitant of  high  latitudes.  The  camel  is  found 
in  warm  climates  and  on  parched  and  sandy 
plains;  and  the  structure  of  his  body,  and  his 
habits,  are  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  In  the  regions 
which  he  inhabits,  the  earth  is  seldom  refresh- 
id  with  showers;  and,  in  many  cases,  only  a 
kw  stunted  shrubs  or  herbs  appear  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  wilderness,  or  around  the 
wells  which  are  thinly  scattered  in  the  desert. 
In  this  situation  his  -place  could  not  be  sup- 
to  man  by  any  other  animal.  'The 
sand,'  says  Denon,  '  is  truly  his  element ;  for 
as  he  quits  it  and  touches  the  mud, 
he  can  hardly  keep  on  his  feet,  and  his  con- 
stant trips  alarm  the  rider  for  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  his  baggage.'  His  rough  and 
spongy  soles  are  excellently  fitted  for  travers- 
g  the  ocean  of  sand;  they  do  not  crack  with 
the  heat. 

esides  the  four  stomachs  common  to  ru- 
minating animals,  the  camel  is  furnished  with 
a  fifth,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  con- 
taining water.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
and  is  so  capacious,  that,  according  to  Bruce, 
it  can  contain  water  sufficient  to  serve  him  for 
hirty  days.  Russel,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,  mentions  a  Bassora  caravan,  in 
which  the  camels  remained  fifteen  days  with- 
out water;  but  he  adds,  that  the  Aleppo  and 
Bassora  caravans  are  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  days  without  finding  wells;  although  at 
times,  when  obliged  to  leave  the  common 
track,  the  camels  suffer  an  abstinence  of  six 
or  seven  days.  The  fifth  stomach  preserves 
the  water  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  lim- 
pidity, without  permitting  any  part  of  the  ali- 
ment, or  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  to  mix  with 
it.  In  traversing  the  vast  burning  deserts, 
which  without  his  aid  no  human  power  could 
pass,  when  the  camel  is  pressed  with  thirst  or 
has  occasion  for  water  to  macerate  his  dry 
food  in  ruminating,  he  makes  part  of  the  water 
mount  into  his  paunch,  or  even  as  high  as  the 
oesophagus,  by  the  contraction  of  certain  mus- 
cles. His  stomachs  are  possessed  of  a  pecu- 
liar sensibility,  by  which  each  opens  to  receive 
the  food  proper  to  it.  He  scents  a  pool  of 
water  half  a  league  off. 

"As  the  camel  is  fitted  for  marching  through 
the  arid  wilderness,  so  he  can  pass  over  the 
most  barren  region.  He  can  subsist  and  toil 
on  a  very  small  quantity  of  food,  and  that  of 
the  coarsest  kind,  such  as  wormwood,  thistles, 
broom,  thorny  shrubs,  and  other  similar  fare. 
When  even  this  rough  aliment  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, he  can  subsist  on  a  few  pounded  dates, 
or  some  small  paste-balls  of  bean  or  barley- 
meal.  With  a  single  pound  of  such  food  in  a 
day,  he  can  travel  for  weeks  together,  upwards 


of  thirty  miles  a  day  under  a  load  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 
As  he  is  so  surprisingly  fitted  for  passing 
parched  and  burning  deserts,  in  which,  without 
his  aid,  man  must  inevitably  perish,  he  is  by  the 
Arabs  emphatically  styled  the  ship  of  the  de- 
sert. He  is  the  great  medium  of  commerce 
in  the  regions  which  he  inhabits;  and  without 
him  the  wilderness  would  be  altogether  im- 
passable. 

"  The  Arabs  subsist  on  the  milk  of  the  fe- 
male, in  the  different  forms  of  curds,  cheese, 
and  butter  ;  and  they  often  feed  on  its  flesh. 
They  use  the  camel's  dung  as  fuel;  they  make 
slippers  or  harness  of  its  skin,  and  tents  and 
clothing  of  its  hair.  When  alive,  this  animal  is 
the  treasure  and  support  of  its  master;  and, 
even  when  dead,  contributes  to  his  accommo- 
dation and  comfort.  Here  then  we  have  an 
unsightly,  but  inoffensive  and  docile  animal,  of 
peculiar  conformation  and  habits ;  and  that 
conformation  and  those  habits  admirably 
adapted  to  the  physical  state  of  those  coun- 
tries where  he  is  found.  And  will  the  atheist 
allege  that  the  sands  and  heat  of  the  wilder- 
ness formed  the  spongy  hoof  and  the  fifth  sto- 
mach of  the  camel,  and  endued  him  with  the 
singular  patience  of  hunger  and  thirst;  or  that 
the  spongy  hoof  and  the  water-bag  of  the  ca- 
mel created  the  vast  sandy  plain,  and  planted 
the  stunted  thorn  in  the  desert  ?  No  sober 
man  will  attach  the  least  credit  to  such  allega- 
tions; for  here  we  see  an  adaptation  plainly  in- 
dicative of  mind,  and  which  could  only  ori- 
ginate from  a  wise  and  benevolent  First 
Cause. 

"  But  leaving  the  parched  deserts  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Gambia,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  arctic  regions  of  America,  to  the 
mountains  of  Lapland,  or  to  the  wilds  of  Si- 
beria; there  we  meet  with  an  animal  almost  as 
useful  as  the  camel,  and  perceive  a  striking 
adaptation  in  the  rein-deer. 

"  This  animal  is  a  treasure  to  the  Laplander. 
In  winter,  it  draws  his  sledge  with  great  ra- 
pidity over  the  frozen  lakes,  rivers,  and  snow- 
clad  mountains  of  his  country.  Two  of  them 
yoked  in  a  carriage  can  travel  a  hundred  miles 
a  day. 

"  Besides  serving  the  purposes  of  rapid 
transportation,  they  are  far  more  extensively 
useful.  Their  milk  yields  cheese;  their  flesh  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  diet.  Their  skin 
furnishes  clothing  ;  the  tendons,  bpw-strings 
and  thread;  and  the  bones  and  horns,  glue 
and  spoons. 

"  Let  the  camel  and  the  rein-deer  change 
places.  Carry  the  latter  to  the  burning  sands 
of  Asia  or  Africa,  and  transport  the  former  to 
the  confines  of  the  arctic  circle.  What  hap- 
pens ?     Both  become  miserable  and  useless 


creatures.  There  is  no  adaptation  in  the 
broad,  spongy  sole  of  the  camel,  and  no  occa- 
sion for  his  fifth  stomach.  Neither  his  c6n- 
stitution  nor  his,  clothing  is  suited  to  the 
climate.  He  becomes  an  unprofitable  and 
unhappy  creature;  he  lingers,  pines  and  dies. 
Does  the  rein-deer  fare  better  by  the  change  ? 
No;  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  drought  of  the  desert.  His  dense  coat 
of  hair  is  an  intolerable  burthen,  and  he  soon 
falls  a  victim  to  an  unsuitable  climate.  Now, 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  suitableness  of 
the  creature  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  but  by  the  admission  of  a  wise  First 
Cause  ? 

"Insensible  must  be  the  heart  which  is  not 
filled  with  admiration  at  such  adaptations;  and 
callous  those  affections  that  do  not  glow  with 
gratitude  to  the  bountiful  Author  of  nature." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE   HUMMING   BIRD. 

Some  time  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  pie- 
sent  year,  one  of  my  family  caught  a  small 
humming  bird,  which  appeared  quite  debili- 
tated for  want  of  food.  We  presented  it  with 
some  sugar  and  cream  mixed  together,  which 
it  sucked  up  with  avidity,  after  which  it  was 
restored  to  liberty.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
interval  it  again  made  its  appearance,  was 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
water  made  into  the  consistence  of  syrup,  was 
poured  into  the  corolla  of  the  trumpet  honey 
suckle,  from  which  it  eagerly  extracted  it. 
From  this  time  forward  it  became  quite  fami- 
liar, and  would  come  a  dozen  times  a  day  or 
more  to  be  fed.  After  fluttering  for  a  few  se- 
conds at  the  door  or  window  to  attract  notice, 
it  would  alight  on  the  limb  of  a  neighbouring 
tree  or  rose  bush  until  its  food  was  prepared 
for  it,  and  then  upon  calling  "  Peet,  Peet," 
it  would  dart  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  velo- 
city of  an  arrow,  to  receive  it.  We  generally 
filled  two  or  three  of  the  tubes  of  the  honey 
suckle  with  the  syrup,  which  it  extracted 
while  on  the  wing  buzzing  around  the  flower 
held  in  our  hand,  and  inserting  its  bill,  which 
was  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
from  which  it  protruded  its  tongue,  at  least 
half  an  inch  longer,  with  which  it  sucked  up 
the  liquid.  This  generally  sufficed  it,  but 
sometimes  it  did  not  appear  satisfied,  but 
would  repair  to  its  resting  place  and  wait 
until  the  flowers  were  again  filled,  when  upon 
being  called  it  would  return  and  finish  its  re- 
past. But  if,  after  flying  to  its  perch,  it  wiped 
its  bill  on  the  limb,  we  were  then  assured  it 
wanted  no  more  at  that  time,  and  all  the  sol 
citations  we  could  make  would  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  hasten  its  departure.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  it  would  be 
back  again  after  more  food,  and  if  the  member 
of  the  family  to  whom  he  applied  was  engaged 
and  not  ready  to  attend  to  him,  he  would  try 
over  and  over  again  to  excite  attention,  by 
flying  into  different  apartments  of  the  house, 
and  buzzing  within  a  few  inches  of  our  faces. 
"  Peet's"  solicitations  generally  succeeded, 
as  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  were 
delighted  in  attending  to  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  more  fond  of  syrup  when  made  thick 


than  any  other  food  which  was  offered  to  him. 
If  it  was  too  much  diluted,  after  sipping  a  lit- 
tle he  would  fly  to  his  resting  place  and  wait 
until  it  was  altered.  We  also  at  times  gave 
him  sugar  and  cream,  wine  and  water  mixed 
with  sugar,  and  once  some  honey  obtained 
from  an  humble  bee's  nest,  which  he  appear- 
ed to  treat  with  great  contempt.  Sometimes 
when  he  was  fluttering  around  the  flower 
held  outside  of  the  doorway,  a  stranger  of  the 
same  species,  having  less  confidence  in  hu- 
man nature,  would  dart  at  the  little  fellow 
and  drive  him  away,  as  if  anxious  for  him  to 
escape  from  so  perilous  a  situation.  But  it 
only  had  a  momentary  effect  on  our  little 
friend,  as  he  would  return  with  as  confiding 
an  assurance  of  safety  as  before.  His  little 
twittering  noise  and  averted  eye,  as  he  mo- 
mentarily withdrew  his  bill  from  the  flower, 
appeared  to  say,  "  surely  thou  wilt  not  hurt 
me."  After  he  had  visited  us  every  day  so 
frequently  for  about  three  weeks,  and  been 
admired  by  numerous  persons,  he  disappeared 
on  the  11th  of  last  month,  being  fed  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  which  was  the  last 
time  that  he  was  seen.  As  the  wild  humming 
birds,  which  were  quite  numerous  before,  dis- 
appeared about  the  same  time,  it  is  probable 
he  accompanied  them  to  more  southern  re- 
gions. As  we  were  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  kind,  it  is  hoped  our  little  traveller 
will  again  revisit  us,  after  he  has  finished  his 
peregrinations  among  the  flowers  of  the  south, 
as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  find 
them  as  sweet  as  he  did  the  honey  suckles  of 
Delaware  county.  M.  M. 

Ninth  Mo.  Alh.,  1834. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SWITZERLAND    SCENERY. 

(Continued  from  page  377.) 

Several  leagues  led  to  the  great  fall  of  the 
river  Aar,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grimsel.  Send- 
ing the  horses  on,  as  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot  for  some  distance,  and  advancing 
to  Guttannen,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
there  a  small  auberge,  that  afforded  some  re- 
freshment; and  the  valley  began  to  grow  wild 
and  picturesque.  Two  leagues  farther  is  the 
small  hamlet  of  Handeck,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  chalets  only;  and  at  a  short  distance  is 
the  fall  of  the  Aar. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  of  no  small  consequence 
in  such  scenes:  the  valley  was  very  narrow, 
enclosed  on  each  side  by  high  mountains,  and 
the  path  through  it  was  a  slow  and  continual 
ascent.  A  good  view  of  the  cataract  is  enjoyed 
from  a  platform  on  one  side.  It  i3  the  very 
finest  in  Switzerland,  and  in  point  of  impetu- 
osity and  quantity  of  water  resembles  Schafi- 
hausen:  its  height  is  about  two  hundred  feet. 
The  body  of  water  is  very  great  during  the 
summer,  when  the  snow  from  the  mountains 
and  the  glaciers  had  been  melted  by  the  heat. 
At  the  same  lime  is  seen  the  stream  of  the 
Erlenbach  running  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  Aar:  it  falls  as  if  in  humble  rivalry  with  its 
more  noble  associate,  and  throws  its  sheet  of 
water  into  that  of  the  Aar,  long  before  the 
latter  reaches  the  ground — thus  producing  a 
beautiful  effect.     There  is  some  wood  around 


this  cataract,  but  it  is  chiefly  enclosed  by  large 

nd  naked  rocks. 

The  sultriness  of  the  place  was  extreme,  and 
was  augmented  by  the  reflection  from  the  pre- 
cipices on  each  side,  and  the  closeness  of  the 
air  in  so  confined  a  site.  The  stream  falls  in 
one  unbroken  sheet,  a  rare  advantage  in  the 
Swiss  cataracts,  which  are  generally  unequal 

nd  unsuitable  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features 
of  the  scenery. 

Returning  to  the  hamlet,  and  advancing  up 
the  valley,  that  began  to  grow  a  little  wider,  in 
about  a  league  and  a  half  we  arrived  at  the 
Grimsel:  the  path  was  here  a  little  difficult, 
and  we  proceeded  slowly  till  we  came  to  the  ' 
hospice.  This  house,  situated  on  a  small  lake, 
and  in  a  most  wild  situation,  is  inhabited  about 
four  months  in  the  year  by  a  man  who  rents  it 
of  the  canton  of  Berne;  when  he  quits  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  he  leaves  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  for  the  relief  of  any  person  who 
may  risk  the  passage  afterward  during  the 
winter  season. 

There  are  days  during  the  fine  weather  when 
twenty  or  thirty  passengers  seek  refuge  at  once 
under  his  roof;  and  his  activity,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  domestics,  is  taxed  to  provide  a  repast, 
which  is  in  general  good  and  sufficient.  No 
doubt  the  returns  well  repay  the  trouble;  al- 
though here,  as  in  the  larger  hospices  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Gothaid,  meat  and  lodging  are 
provided  also  for  those  poor  travellers  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them;  and  the  profits 
of  the  host  are  derived  from  the  recompense 
the  more  competent  visiters  give:  he  has  also 
the  right  of  pasturage  on  some  land  around, 
and  a  small  toll  upon  the  merchandise  that 

Passing  the  night  in  the  hospice,  we  took 
leave  next  morning  of  this  recluse,  after  a 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  milk,  and  proceeded  to 
the  passage  of  the  Grimsel. 

The  path  was  fatiguing  and  difficult  that 
conducted  by  the  Meyenwand  to  the  magnifi- 
cent glacier  of  the  Rhone,  whence  the  river 
issues.  It  is  extensive,  and  about  eight  thou- 
sand feet  in  length,  stretching  along  the  whole 
of  the  descent  of  the  Furca  mountain.  The 
surface  of  the  glacier  is  finely  broken,  and  the 
pyramids  of  ice  that  rise  from  it  are  in  many 

ts  of  considerable  height;   it  possesses  also 

that  beautiful  blue  colour  that  distinguishes  the 

ver  in  its  issue  from  the  lake  of  Geneva.     It 

very  precipitous,  from  the  steep  declivities  of 
the  mountain  along  which  its  course  stretches; 
and,  unlike  some  of  the  other  glaciers,  there  is 
little  verdure  around  it  except  during  a  very 
small  part  of  the  summer. 

Retracing  the  path,  we  again  came,  after  a 

ary  progress  of  several  hours,  to  the  hospice 
and  its  lonely  inmate,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
turning down  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  which  was 
now  an  easy  and  continued  descent,  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  Meyringen. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Mey- 
ringen is  one  of  the  scenes  which,  in  Switzer- 
land, often  give  a  peculiar  impressiveness  to 
this  day.  The  valley  was  so  perfectly  retired 
and  lovely — the  village  is  a  village  par  excel- 
lence even  here — the  very  neat  and  clean 
dwellings — the  well  dressed  people — the  luxu- 
riant cultivation  of  every  field  and  meadow — 
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■  what  a  welcome  beacon  from  afar,  is  its  thin 
land  lofty  spire,  to  the  wearied  traveller! 
I  The  day  was  hot,  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  air  began  already  to  be  very  oppres- 
sive. It  was  a  relief  to  lift  the  eye  to  the 
mountain  sides,  where  the  breeze  was  fresh 
and  cool;  they  were  now  covered  with  groups 
of  people,  descending  to  the  service  beneath. 
You  could  see  the  dwellers  of  the  hamlet  far 
up  the  ascent  leaving  their  home  amidst  its 
group  of  trees,  and  winding  down  "  over  rock, 
bank,  and  brae."  Higher  still  was  many  a 
scattered  cottage,  even  where  there  were  no 
trees,  only  "  the  shadow  of  the  rock;"  the  little 
family  party  coming  forth,  the  parents,  the 
children,  and  perhaps  the  old  man,  were  as 
yet  but  faintly  visible.  Even  from  the  chalet, 
beside  the  region  of  snows,  the  lonely  shepherd 
left  his  flock,  to  descend  many  leagues  to  the 
church  in  the  valley:  the  lonely  men,  from 
their  deep  solitudes,  coming  on  with  more  ra- 
pid step  and  busy  mien— for  time  was  precious 
to  them — contrasted  with  the  peaceful  air  and 
measured  tread  of  the  villagers.  The  scene 
was  an  exquisitely  peaceful  as  well  as  animated 
one;  the  mountain  paths  were  steep  and  rug- 
ged, and  some  of  the  groups  were  often  broken, 
or  lost  to  the  view  for  a  while  behind  a  project- 
ing rock,  or  in  the  shadow  of  a  wood:  others 
passed  with  sure  foot  along  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  As  they  drew  nearer,  and  mingled 
with  each  other,  we  could  better  observe  their 
demeanour:  very  old  men  were  among  them, 
with  silver  locks  and  clear  eye,  and  still  robust 
figure,  looking  like  the  patriarchs  of  the  scene. 
It  is  wonderfal  what  a  healthful  old  age  these 
men  often  attain;  and,  many  of  them  have 
never  gone,  perhaps,  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  mountains  and  vale. 

Most  of  the  young  men  were  of  athletic 
frame,  and,  as  well  as  the  women,  of  ruddy 
complexion:  the  latter,  however,  could  not  vie 
in  comeliness  either  of  figure  or  face  with  theii 
sisters  of  the  valley:  they  were  all  unbonneted 
and  in  their  best  attire.  The  hard,  rough 
outline  of  feature,  and  the  strong,  massive 
frame,  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  results  of  ex 
posure  to  the  mountain  blasts  and  rigours  o( 
winter.  They  were  a  fine  and  hardy  peasantry 
of  which  a  land  might  be  justly  proud;  there 
was  subdued  deportment  and  stillness  of  man- 
ner, that  proved  they  were  aware  of  the  claims 
of  that  religion  in  whose  duties  they  were  about 
to  engage. 

Like  the  peasant,  the  pastor  also  is  often 
known  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  retirement 
of  his  cure;  his  income  of  sixty,  eighty,  or  even 
a  hundred  a  year,  is  ample;  the  river  and  the 
lake  supply  fish  in  abundance,  and  the  produce 
of  the  farm  and  the  flock  is  cheaply  obtained. 
The  charge  of  the  pastor  of  Meyringen  was  an 
enviable  one;  over  the  wide  valley  of  Hasli,  its 
rich  pastures,  its  mountain  hamlets,  and  lone 
coltages,  his  flock  were  scattered;  he  could 
scarcely  pay  a  visit,  whether  of  condolence  or 
welcome,  without  passing  along  the  banks  of 
the  Aar,  or  the  Reichenbach;  their  cataracts 
were  familiar  things  to  him,  and  the  cordial 
welcome  and  the  warm  hearth  of  the  moun- 
taineer were  always  at  his  command.  Then, 
to  see  all  these  people  gathered  earnestly 
around   him,  once  in  the  week,  as  their  sole 


instructer  !  Even  if  he  were  careless  of  nature, 
there  was  yet  enough  to  attach  a  man  to  such 
scene.  There  is  one  drawback,  however: 
he  is  forbidden  ever  to  read  his  discourses,  and 
f  he  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  preaching 
extempore,  is  compelled  to  the  slavish  alterna- 
tive of  committing  them  to  memory.  The 
service  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  simple  and 
earnest,  but  some  of  its  ceremonials  are  too 
unimpressive. 

When  the  service  in  Meyringen  was  con- 
cluded, the  villagers  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air;  it  was  an  ex- 
quisite luxury  to  seek  refuge  beside  the  falls  of 
the  Reichenbach,  and  gaze  on  and  listen  to 
them  while  the  sun  beat  so  fiercely  on  every 
thing  around.  These  secluded  valleys  would 
hardly  be  habitable  in  summer  but  for  the  wa- 
ters with  which  they  are  so  amply  provided; 
the  air  has  all  the  sultriness  of  an  Arabian  de- 
sert, without  any  of  its  freshness  and  elasticity. 
Every  wanderer  has  felt  the  companionship  of 
a  full  and  rapid  stream,  and  the  curse  of  a 
scanty  and  half-perished  one.  Chateaubriand 
turned  with  disgust  from  the  Jordan,  when  he 
saw  it  creeping  sadly  and  meagrely  over  its 
bed  of  sand,  and  the  withered  shrubs  and 
parched  trees  on  the  banks,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  its  desolation,  A  few  months  later,  he 
would  have  bent  with  joy  over  the  fine  rush- 
ing tide,  when  each  shrub  was  in  flower,  and 
the  trees  cast  a  proud  shadow. 

Evening  at  last  stole  over  the  valley;  by 
the  stillness  it  seemed  that  the  day  was  more 
strictly  observed  than  in  many  other  scenes  ; 
the  shepherd  bell,  and  then  the  long  shrill 
call,  came  at  intervals  from  above.  The 
freshness  of  the  twilight  was  tempting  to 
wander  again  by  the  Reichenbach  ;  and  the 
cataracts  were  more  beautiful  than  beneath 
the  glare  of  day;  the  dim  light  on  the  white 
foam,  and  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  waters, 
were  more  shadowy  and  awful.  Sights  and 
sounds  such  as  these,  enjoyed  from  childhood, 
cannot  fail  to  be  fixed  in  the  heart  and  me- 
mory, and  to  bring  his  native  scenes  vividly 
before  the  Swiss,  wherever  he  wanders. 

Leaving  Meyringen  after  noon,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  proceeded  through  the  valley 
to  the  small  village  of  Brientz,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  is  in  a  charming  situation. 
Soon  afterward  we  hired  a  boat  to  cross  the 
lake,  in  order  to  view  the  falls  of  the  Geiss- 
bach.  After  rowing  about  a  league,  we  landed, 
and  v^alked  up  a  winding  path  to  a  chalet  that 
stands  just  below  the  falls. 

The  waterfalls  of  the  Geissbach  have  a 
character  as  well  as  beauty  altogether  pecu- 
liar; six  of  them  are  seen  at  one  glance,  de- 
scending in  succession  from  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  mountain  above.  They  have 
the  appearance  at  first  of  artificial  cascades 
in  a  superb  garden  ;  but  the  great  body  of  wa- 
ter quickly  convinces  that  the  hand  of  Nature 
alone  is  there.  The  middle  and  highest  fall 
is  seen  from  a  small  gallery  carried  directly 
behind  it,  and  the  cataract  rushes  close  be- 
side, and  almost  on,  the  spectator;  but  this 
contrivance  diminishes  instead  of  augmenting 
the  effect,  since  it  is  perceived  thereby  that 
the  torrent,  which  looked  so  resistless  in 
front,  is  composed  of  a  slender  volume  of 


water,  through  which  the  light  pierces.  The 
falls  above,  on  the  higher  declivity,  are  very 
fine ;  and  inferior  in  grandeur  as  the  Geiss- 
bach undoubtedly  is,  altogether,  to  the  more 
impetuous  Reichenbach,  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive  so  lovely  a  situation  as  it 
enjoys,  shrouded  amidst  the  richest  wood; 
the  beautiful  lake  into  which  it  plunges  is 
directly  underneath. 

The  level  country,  from  the  lake-side 
to  Berne,  resembles  a  fine  park  in  its  rich- 
ness and  high  cultivation  :  the  wooden  dwell- 
ings of  the  wealthy  farmers,  ere  the  whiteness 
and  freshness  of  the  material  are  worn  away, 
look  like  fairy  models  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort. Berne  is  a  dull  and  gloomy  town  ;  the 
low,  heavy  corridors  in  all  the  streets  have  an 
almost  monastic  appearance.  The  place,  in- 
deed, is  apt  to  give  the  idea  of  a  vast  and  no- 
ble monastery,  in  the  bosom  of  enchanting 
walks  and  shades,  where  the  inmates  seldom 
wander  beyond  the  walls,  within  which  reign 
stillness,  stateliness,  and  reserve. 

The  loveliest  promenades  in  the  world  are 
seldom  frequented  by  the  people:  the  ladies 
seem  to  make  a  principle  of  not  walking;  and 
in  shooting  with  the  bow,  (a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  most  of  the  towns,)  it  is  considered 
indecorous  to  admit  their  presence.  The 
stranger,  after  traversing  the  rich  and  magni- 
ficent canton,  is  not  prepared  for  so  dull  and 
joyless  a  capital ;  the  stern  republic  seems  to 
have  copied  the  manners  and  demeanour  of 
the  Roman  days,  and  their  simplicity  also. 
The  latter  quality  is  admirable. 

We  passed  an  evening  at  the  dwelling  of  a 
wealthy  Bernese,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council.  The  manners  of  the  family  were 
unaffected  and  kind;  they  were  well  inform- 
ed, save  in  one  point — the  beauties  and  lo- 
calities of  their  own  land: — if  surprise  is  ex- 
pressed, "  We  are  Swiss — we  seldom  wander 
to  these  places,"  is  often  the  reply.  The  host 
was  a  sensible  and  amiable  man:  his  blue  eye 
and  fine  healthful  features  were  full  of  mild- 
ness and  benignity.  Politics  were  the  chief 
subject  of  discourse.  This  man,  who  was  of 
ancient  family,  had,  beneath  his  real  simpli- 
city, all  the  pride  and  feelings  of  a  noble. 
The  whole  family  were  decidedly  religious, 
and  what  in  England  would  be  termed  evan- 
gelical. The  mother  and  the  daughters  went 
to  no  places  of  amusement,  and  even  but  lit- 
tle into  general  society,  and  occupied  them- 
selves often  in  deeds  and  visits  of  charity. 
The  tea,  with  the  accompaniments  of  wine, 
cakes,  cream,  &c,  was  served  in  the  open 
air  in  the  garden,  for  it  was  a  calm  and  beau- 
tiful evening. 

Great  must  be  the  monotony  as  well  as  re- 
gularity of  a  life  passed  almost  wholly  within 
the  walls  of  Berne — the  walk  on  the  ramparts 
is  at  evening  unrivalled — the  whole  chain  of 
Alps  being  full  in  view — but  it  is  little  fre- 
quented. Perhaps  what  is  so  ofte'n  before 
the  eye  loses  its  charm  at  last:  but  the  habit 
of  knitting  stockings,  pursued  with  such 
avidity  by  many  well-dressed  females,  seated 
beneath  the  trees,  has  an  odd  appearance  in 
such  a  site. 

Not  a  glance  was  ever  raised,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  the  mountains,  though  every  hue 
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of  heaven  was  lingering  there.  A  singular 
feature  in  the  generality  of  the  Swiss,  is,  their 
extreme  personal  ignorance  of  their  own 
country.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this, 
of  course,  especially  among  literary  men, 
whose  enterprise  and  research  have  illus- 
trated the  remotest  parts  of  the  land.  Did 
such  a  territory  as  the  Oberland  exist  in  the 
heart  of  England,  Italy,  or  even  France,  great 
would  be  the  concourse  of  the  natives ;  but  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bernese,  it  might  as  well 
be  placed  in  New  Zealand  as  within  view, 
and  at  a  few  hours'  distance.  What  numbers, 
who  have  lived  half  a  century  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  have  never  visited  Chamouni! 

Literature  or  the  fine  arts  do  not  seem  na- 
tives here.  There  is  a  public  library,  and  a 
small  museum  of  natural  history,  in  which  is 
a  fine  collection  of  the  various  birds  and  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  Switzerland  ;  but  one  of  the 
dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  stuffed  and  well  pre- 
served, is  the  most  interesting;  with  antiqui- 
ties, minerals,  and  coins,  and  paintings,  not 
by  Raphael  or  Correggio,  but  portraits  of  all 
the  avoyers  of  Berne. 

The  real  pride  of  the  town  is  its  public  in- 
stitutions :  the  hospital,  a  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful building,  and  well  managed  ;  the  two 
orphan  houses ;  the  public  granaries,  in  case 
of  scarcity;  the  infirmary,  &,c,  prove  a  spirit 
in  the  government  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  transition  was  grateful  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Berne  to  the  wild  passage  once  more 
of  the  Simmenthal.  A  melancholy  disaster 
had  befallen  since  our  last  visit  here.  The 
large  village  of  Frutigen  was  burned  to  ashes. 
Frutigen  was  in  the  route  to  the  Kandersteg, 
two  or  three  leagues  to  the  left  of  the  Sim- 
menthal ;  it  stood  near  the  stream  of  the  Kan- 
der,  and  was  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  village, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  many  of 
them  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  extremely 
well  built;  for  here  dwelt  manufacturers,  in 
high  prosperity  and  some  substantial  farmers. 
The  stranger  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
resources  in  so  secluded  a  region.  Beneath 
many  of  these  roofs  there  was  absolute  luxury 
to  a  Swiss,  as  far  as  abundance  and  comfort 
went.  It  was  placed  out  of  reach  of  avalanche 
or  flood,  the  two  most  destructive  agents  in 
Switzerland;  and  its  people  might  with  reason 
dwell  in  security. 

A  fire  broke  out,  and  raged  with  such  fury, 
that,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  whole  was 
a  heap  of  ashes;  farms,  manufactures,  barns, 
the  store  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
man — all  perished.  The  few  gardens  alone, 
full  of  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  were  still  in 
bloom  beside  the  mass  of  ashes.  The  dwell- 
ings were  mostly  built  of  wood,  that  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  whose  progress  it 
was  not  posible  to  arrest,  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred persons  were  rendered  houseless. 

It  was  a  dreadful  visitation,  that  to  the  peo- 
ple seemed  like  a  sudden  judgment,  so  rare  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  this  country.  The 
appearance  of  the  ruined  village  was  striking: 
the  church  was  uninjured,  but  useless  now,  for 
the  congregation  was  scattered  without  a 
home.  A  number  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
nearest  cottages  and  chalets;  and  many  were 


wandering  about  the  blackened  dwellings,  that 
had  been  the  homes  of  their  fathers  for,  per- 
haps, a  century.  The  calamity  fell  harder 
probably  on  the  rich  man  than  on  the  poor, 
for  most  of  the  property  was  uninsured.  The 
labourer  could  find  a  welcome  home  in  the 
poor  chalet  of  the  shepherd,  and  enjoy  his  rude 
fare;  but  not  so  the  owners  of  those  handsome 
wooden  dwellings,  the  little  aristocracy  of  Fru- 
tigen— the  pride  of  the  place.  Loneliness  of 
situation  does  not  even  here  level  the  little 
barriers  of  rank  and  caste.  Alll  were  equal 
now,  however;  but  the  expression  of  sadness, 
and  even  despair,  was  strongest  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  ruined  manufacturer. 

The  minister's  house  beside  the  church,  was 
also  spared,  and  he  might  look  forth  from  his 
warm  threshold  on  the  scene  of  ruin — but  his 
occupation  was  gone.  A  mill  and  two  small 
houses  in  the  outskirts  were  all  that  escaped. 
The  grief  of  the  people  was  very  great;  it  was 
a  hopeless  thing  to  expect  that  their  happy 
village  would  rise  again,  as  formerly;  years 
could  not  repair  the  loss.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  whole  canton 
of  Berne. 


TEH    FRIEND, 


NINTH  MONTH,  13,  1834. 


In  respect  to  the  business  of  emancipation  in  the 
Britisli  West  Indies,  its  operation  in  the  island  of  Ja 
maica  is  of  course  of  the  first  importance,  both  in  re 
gard  to  the  great  extent  of  its  negro  population,  anc 
the  influence  which  the  proceedings  there  must  have 
upon  the  other  colonies.  The  accounts  received  from 
thence  thus  far,  are  a  little  various,  but  on  the  whole 
are  calculated  to  inspire  the  best  hopes.  The  follow, 
ing  paragraphs  from  late  papers  convey  nearly  the  sub. 

"  Kingston,  August  8. — Yesterday,  about  3  o'clock, 
two  signal  guns  were  fired  from  H.  M.  ship  the  Forte, 
Commodore  Pell,  now  in  this  harbour,  and  immediately 
telegraphed  to  H.  M.  steamer  the  Rhadamanthus,  to 
come  to  Kingston  to  receive  on  board  two  companies 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  to  proceed  to  St.  Ann's  Bay 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  appren- 
tices on  four  estates  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  we 
hope  the  discontent  which  exists  there  will  be  settled 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  Such  promptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise. 

"  We  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  our  columns 
to  the  accounts  received  from  the  country,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  apprentices,  from  which  our  readers 
will  observe  that  every  thing  is  going  on  as  well  as  the 
most  sanguine  partiot  could  wish.  We  have  seen  let- 
ters from  every  parish  in  the  island  on  this  all-engross- 
ing subject,  and  the  writers  are  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing that  the  labourers  went  to  their  work  on  Monday 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  were  going  on  with  their 
work  in  the  usual  manner.  No  doubts  were  expressed 
of  the  new  system,  and  we  congratulate  the  inhabitants 
at  large  on  the  prospects  we  have  now  before  us.  Let 
us,  however,  continue  on  the  alert,  as  we  have  danger- 
ous and  disappointed  characters  among  us,  whose  sole 
object  is  agitation  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  create 
an  ill  feeling  between  the  masters  and  their  servants. 
In  this,  however,  from  what  we  have  heard,  they  must 
fail  in  every  instance  where  proper  pains  have  been 
taken  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  tie  which  at  present 
binds  them  to  each  other.  The  laws  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  coerce  the  unruly,  and  protect  the  industrious 
from  ill  treatment;  and  if  this  fact  is  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  apprentices,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  patiently  await  the  hour  of  their  emancipation,  and 
maintain  an  undeviating  submission  to  the  laws,  and 
by  their  zeal  and  asiduity  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
scribed duties ;  and  by  their  respectful  bearing  towards 


their  superiors  and  employers,  justify  the  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  them. 

"  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  heard  from 
good  authority,  that  the  apprentices  on  one  or  two  pro- 
perties in  Saint  Ann's  had  refused  to  work,  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  free! — 'Good — good,'  and  not 
compelled  to  work.  A  party  of  the  king's  troops,  ac- 
companied by  a  magistrate,  where  proceeding  to  give 
every  explanation  when  the  post  was  leaving  St.  Ann's 
Bay ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  matter 
would  end  amicably.  A  similar  feeling  was  exhibited 
on  Kendall  estate  in  St.  Thomas  near  the  Vale ;  but 
from  the  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  inspector- 
general,  and  inspector  daly,  with  the  police  under  his 
command,  they  went  immediately  to  work,  and  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  acting  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion." 

"  Jamaica  dates  to  the  13th  nit.  had  been  received. 
From  the  complexion  of  the  advices  it  was  inferred 
that  the  island,  on  the  whole,  was  in  an  orderly  state. 
There  had  been  some  cases  of  insubordination,  but 
examples  had  been  made  of  the  delinquents,  and  affairs 
were  going  on  smoothly." 

The  epistle  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
recently  issued,  though  designed  for  circula- 
tion among  the  members  of  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting,  yet  apprehending  that  the  seasonable 
and  Christian  admonition  with  which  it  is  re- 
plete, will  be  acceptable  to  Friends  in  other 
parts,  we  have  therefore  given  it  a  place  in 
the  present  number. 

We  doubt  not  that  our  juvenile  readers  at 
least  will  unite  with  us  in  thanks  to  our  Dela- 
ware county  correspondent,  for  his  interesting 
account  of  the  captive  humming  bird,  and  in 
the  expression  of  a  hope,  that  if,  on  the  return 
of  the  vernal  months,  the  tiny  creature  of 
emerald  and  golden  plumage  should  renew  his 
acquaintance,  we  may  be  duly  notified  of  the 
fact  and  the  attending  circumstances. 

A  Boston  paper  states  that  an  Indian  rubber 
dress  has  been  so  constructed,  having  a  free 
supply  of  air  by  means  of  tubes,  that  a  per- 
son can  descend  in  the  water  to  any  reason- 
able depth,  remain  there  six  hours  at  a  time, 
walk  about,  and  use  his  hands  in  the  recovery 
of  properly. 

We  have  received  from  White  Lick,  Morgan  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  a  communication  signed  John  Carter,  Jr. 
Joel  Dixon,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  many  Friends  of 
that  Quarterly  Meeting,  proposing  the  appointment 
of  William  Hadley,  near  Morrisville,  Morgan  county, 
as  one  of  our  agents.  We  cheerfully  comply  with 
their  request  by  placing  the  name  of  William  Hadley 
on  our  list  of  agents.  Likewise,  at  the  request  of 
Friends  of  Westfiold,  Indiana,  Thomas  Talbert  is 
appointed  one  of  our  agents. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  month. — Joseph 
R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street ;  William  Bur- 
rough,  No.  11,  Vine  street;  Bartholomew 
Wistar,  No.  255,  Arch  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lsetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton,  No.  101,  North  Tenth  street ;  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

Married,  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
in  Jay  street,  Rochester,  Percy  Burne,  to  Melissa 
Edgeworth,  both  of  that  city. 


Died,  yesterday  morning,  in  the  eighty.second 
year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  Preston,  late  of  Campbell 
county,  Virginia. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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EPISTLE 

To  the  Members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  De- 
laware, and  the  eastern  parts  of  Maryland. 
Dear  Friends, — The  yearly  meeting  hav- 
ing been  brought  under  religious  exercise, 
for  the  preservation  of  its  members  out  of  the 
commotions  which  prevail  in  the  world,  after 
communicating  counsel  on  the  subject  to  the 
subordinate  meetings,  recommended  it  also 
to  this  meeting,  that  as  way  opened,  further 
endeavours  might  be  used  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  one  another,  in  a  close  adherence 
to  our  peaceable  principles  and  practice. 
Being  met,  as  usual,  to  give  attention  to 
those  affairs,  which  by  the  constitution  of  this 
meeting  are  devolved  upon  it,  the  subject 
was  brought  into  view,  and  under  a  consider- 
ation of  the  various  snares  which  are  continu- 
ally spread  to  entangle  the  members  of  the 
church,  we  have  felt  a  concern  to  address 
you  at  the  present  time. 

Our  religious  Society  having  always  ac 
knowledged  the  benefits  of  civil  government 
we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  impairing 
or  lessening  its  salutary  obligations,  nor  of 
debarring  our  members  from  the  orderly  an> 
innocent  exercise  of  the  privileges  and  ini 
munities  to  which,  as  citizens,  they  have  a; 
undoubted  right.  And  knowing  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us,  in  common  with  others,  to 
bear  our  part  of  the  public  burdens,  we  have 
ever  been  willing  to  render  such  services  for 
the  support  of  legal  authority,  as  may  not  be 
repugnant  to  our  Christian  principles:  but  it 
is  our  fervent  desire  to  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  continual  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  that  no 
part  of  our  conduct,  or  the  ardour  and  bent 
of  our  spirits,  may  manifest  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  the  weight  and  importance 
of  our  testimony  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Prince  of  peace;  whose  power  being 
over  all,  his  real  subjects  look  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  Him,  who  alone,  in  the  midst 
of  the  strife  and  confusion  which  may  be  in 
the  kingdoms  and  governments  of  this  world, 
can  preserve  in  a  calm  reliance  upon  his  al- 
mighty arm,  and  a  living  faith  in  his  protect- 
ing providence. 

Although  it  is  not  our  business  or  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  government,  yet  knowing 
that  much  excitement  does  at  this  time  agi- 
tate the  public  mind,  we  cannot  but  feel  very 
desirous  that  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  may  be  preserved  upon  the  only  sure 
foundation,  which  has  been  the  hope  and  stay 
of  the  righteous  in  every  generation — that 
they  may  be  guarded  against  encouraging  th 
unstable,  deceitful  spirit  of  party,  by  joining 
with  political  devices,  or  associations,  how- 
ever speciously  disguised. 

The  peaceable  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, Friends  have  always  left  to  the  private 
judgment  of  the  members ;  but  it  is  repugnant 
to  our  religious  profession  to  be  concerned  in 
any  measures  which  violate  the  order  and 
peace  of  civil  society,  under  the  pretext 
redressing  grievances,  or  maintaining  what 
ore   considered   inalienable   rights.     As  we 


cannot  join  in  any  such  measures,  we  believe 
it  is  safest  for  our  members  to  refrain  from 
political  associations,  which  will  lead  them 
into  connection  with  those,  whose  sentiments 
and  habits  are  prejudicial  to  a  religious  life, 
and  may  eventuate  in  acts  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  of  our  testimony  thereto. 

The  invariable  tendency  of  political  pur- 
suits, is  to  engross  the  attention  of  those  who 
devote  their  time  to  them,  frequently  drawing 
them  to  taverns,  so  that  they  often  become 
disqualified  for  the  necessary  duties  of  life, 
suffer  great  loss  in  their  temporal  business, 
and  above  all,  in  a  proper  concern  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  immortal  souls.  The  insta- 
bility and  faithlessness  very  observable  in 
political  combinations,  frequently  involve  the 
parties  in  disappointment  and  chagrin  ;  de 
stroying  the  peace  and  serenity  which  apper- 
tain to  the  Christian  life,  and  unfitting  the 
mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  appro 
bation. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  judicious  and  guarded 
of  their  civil  rights,  we  feel  concerned  to 
mind  our  beloved  Friends,  of  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  party  strife 
and  contention  ;  and  also  of  the  obligation  we 
are  under,  to  walk  in  all  respects  conformably 
to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character.  Re- 
member, that  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  of 
no  less  value  than  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ;  and  are  solemnly  called  upon  to  glo- 
rify God  in  all  things — to  show,  that  being 
redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  the  world,  its 
fluctuating  policy  and  customs,  we  are  joined 
to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant,  never  to 
be  broken.  Respecting  his  disciples  our 
Redeemer  said:  "They  are  not  of  the  world, 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  If  we  are 
thus  redeemed  and  joined  to  the  Lord,  the 
primary  object  of  our  desire  and  pursuit  will 
be,  to  exalt  and  spread,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  upon 
the  earth;  and  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
virtuous  example,  we  should  also  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  strength 
of  civil  government. 

We  deplore,  in  common  with  our  fell 
citizens,  the  distress  in  which  many  are 
volved;  but  we  desire  that  our  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  primary  cause  of  all  our 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  declare,  and  experience  confirms 
the  declaration,  that  it  is  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  vices 
which  prevail  in  our  land — the  libertinism 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  which  abounds 
— the  infidelity  and  even  atheism,  in  some 
instances  openly  avowed — the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  the  native  inhabitants 
our  country,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Af 
rican  race,  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suf- 
fer— the  inordinate  feasting  and  revelling, 
openly  and  shamelessly  practised,  by  which 
the  bounties  of  our  merciful  Creator  are 
wasted  and  abused — the  sports  and  diver 
sions,  in  which  so  much  precious  time  is 
squandered,  and  the  sacred  name  dishonour 
ed,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  distress 


and  confusion  should  be  permitted  to  over- 
take us. 

In  the  general  consequences  of  these  vices, 
in  every  thing  which  affects  or  endangers  our 
beloved  country,  we  are  all  deeply  interested. 
As  members  of  a  religious  body,  professing 
belief  in  the  inward  manifestations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  are  especially  bound  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  and  influence  of  our  example 
— whether  our  lives  and  conversation  are  a 
standing  protest  against  the  iniquities  which 
are  in  the  world  ;  or  whether  we  are  giving 
countenance  to  corrupt  principles  and  prac- 
tices. We  believe  that  the  call  of  the  Lord 
to  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  is,  to 
withdraw,  in  a  greater  degree,  from  the  pur- 
suit, and  even  from  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lating wealth — from  the  surfeiting  cares  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  its  maxims  and  policy, 
and  sincerely  to  gather  to  the  teachings  and 
requirings  of  his  Spirit,  clearly  made  known 
in  the  heart.  To  this  Divine  leader  our  pri- 
mitive Friends  were  gathered ;  by  it  they 
were  made  quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  wise  in  things  pertaining  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  was  this  which 
opened  the  scriptures,  and  prepared  them, 
from  living  experience,  to  bear  those  precious 
and  unchangeable  testimonies  to  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  have  exerted 
an  extensive  and  salutary  influence  in  the 
world.  O  Friends,  our  responsibility  is  ex- 
ceedingly great;  much  has  been  given,  and 
much  is  required  of  us.  The  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  is  looking  for  fruit  proportionate  to 
the  gifts  he  has  bestowed.  But  if  we  should 
sell  the  blessing  for  the  gratification  of  the 
carnal  mind,  in  heaping  up  the  fading  trea- 
sures and  comforts  of  this  world,  or  for  the 
love  of  fame  and  distinction  amongst  men, 
we  shall  suffer  irretrievable  loss,  and  fail  to 
answer  his  purposes,  in  maintaining  the  tes- 
timonies which  our  forefathers  faithfully  bore, 
even  in  the  midst  of  bitter  persecution  ;  and 
which  we  believe  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall 
to  the  ground. 

In  accordance  with  the  concern  which  we 
have  felt  at  this  time,  we  believe  it  will  be 
proper  to  revive  some  of  the  excellent  coun- 
sel of  our  ancient  Friends.  Our  honourable 
elder,  George  Fox,  in  his  unremitted  care 
and  labour  for  the  preservation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Society,  in  consistency  with  its  re- 
ligious principles,  thus  addresses  them  in 
the  year  1659:  "Friends,  take  heed  of  join- 
ing with  this  or  the  other,  or  meddling  with 
any,  or  being  busy  in  other  men's  matters; 
but  mind  the  Lord,  his  power  and  his  service, 
and  keep  in  that  which  answers  the  witness 
in  all."  And  again,  in  1685:  "Whatever 
bustlings  and  trouble,  tumults  and  outrages, 
quarrels  and  strife  arise  in  the  world,  keep 
out  of  them  all ;  concern  not  yourselves  with 
them;  but  keep  in  the  Lord's  power  and 
peaceable  truth,  that  is  over  all  such  things; 
in  which  power  ye  seek  the  peace  and  good 
of  all  men." 

Stephen  Crisp,  under  a  deep  concern  re- 
specting the  state  of  our  Society,  and  an  aw- 
ful prospect  of  the  commotions  and  judg- 
ments then  impending,  endeavours  to  bring 
Friends  to  a  serious  recollection  of  the  place 
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of  their  beginning,  the  day  of  their  first  con- 
vincement ;  showing  that  the  light  which 
shined  in  their  hearts,  being  divine,  it  led 
them  into  an  entire  subjection  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  enabled  them  to  despise  the  plea 
sures,  treasures,  honours  and  friendships  of 
this  world,  and  produced  fruits  which  weie 
truly  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
which  must  ever  be  the  case  of  the  faithful  in 
all  ages.  After  describing  various  snares  by 
which  some  were  induced  to  think,  that  a 
"day  of  more  liberty  was  come,"  in  which 
"they  need  not  stand  so  straitly  to  try  things 
and  words  as  at  first,"  and  were  now  esteeming 
some  things  to  be  "  little,"  which  at  the  be- 
ginning they  saw  were  "great  things,"  he 
s9ys:  "O  Friends,  be  ye  all  watchful,  and 
take  heed  lest  any  of  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  be  laid  waste;  for  that  which  leads  thee 
to  be  weary  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth, 
and  to  lay  it  waste,  the  same  will  lay  thee 
waste,  and  bring  thee  into  such  a  state,  as  thou 
wilt  want  the  truth  to  bear  witness  for  thee. 
Therefore  let  all  lukewarm  ones,  who  are 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  be  awakened;  and  all 
that  have  gone  backward,  be  warned  to  return 
to  their  first  love ;  else  the  Lord  will  come 
against  them  ;  and  the  day  hastens  that  will 
divide  such  their  portion  among  hypocrites, 
except  they  repent." 

Although  our  ancient  Friends  respected 
and  supported  the  governments  under  which 
they  lived,  declaring  that  "  Magistracy  is 
God's  ordinance,  the  good  ends  thereof  being 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well,"  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  protection  which  the  law 
affords,  using  the  elective  franchise  according 
as  they  individually  felt  freedom  so  to  do; 
yet  in  times  of  civil  disturbance  and  excite- 
ment, they  were  concerned  to  advise  their 
fellow  members  to  refrain  from  participating 
in  those  convulsions,  with  reference  to  which 
Stephen  Crisp  thus  addresses  them:  "Oh 
Friends,  while  all  these  things  are  working 
and  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  yourselves  in 
the  munition  of  that  rock,  that  all  these  shak- 
ings shall  not  move;  even  in  the  knowledge 
and  feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of  God, 
keeping  you  subjectly  given  up  to  his  heaven- 
ly will;  and  feel  it  daily  to  kill  and  mortify 
that  which  remains  in  any  of  you,  which  is  of 
this  world  :  for  the  worldly  part  in  any.  is  the 
changeable  part ;  and  that  is  up  and  down, 
full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  as  things 
go  well  or  ill  in  this  world.  For  as  the  truth 
is  but  one,  and  many  are  partakers  of  its  spi- 
rit, so  the  world  is  but  one,  and  many  are 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it;  and  as  many  as 
do  partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened 
and  perplexed  with  it:  but  they  who  are  sin- 
gle to  the  truth,  waiting  daily  to  feel  the  life 
and  virtue  of  it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  re- 
joice in  the  midst  of  adversity.  These  shall 
not  have  their  hearts  moved  with  fear,  nor 
tossed  with  anguish,  because  of  evil  tidings; 
because  that  which  fixeth  them  remains  with 
them. 

"And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties, 
and  rendings  in  the  bowels  of  nations,  and 
rumours  and  tempests  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  then  take  heed  of  being  moved  to 
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this  party  or  to  that  party,  or  giving  your 
strength  to  this  or  that,  or  counselling  th' 
way  01  that  way  ;  but  stand  single  to  the  truth 
of  God,  in  which  neither  war,  rent,  nor  d 
sion  is.  And  take  heed  of  that  part  in  any  of 
you,  which  trusts  and  relies  upon  any  sort  of 
men  of  this  world  in  the  day  of  their  pros- 
perity; for  the  same  party  will  bring  you  to 
suffer  with  them  in  the  time  of  their  adver- 
sity, which  will  not  be  long  after;  for  stability 
in  that  ground,  there  will  be  none.  When 
they  shall  say,  come  join  with  us  in  this  or 
that,  remember  you  are  joined  to  the  Lord  by 
his  pure  spirit,  to  walk  with  him  in  peace  and 
righteousness;  and  you  feeling  this,  this  ga- 
thers out  of  all  bustlings  and  noises,  and  par- 
ties, and  tumults,  and  leads  you  to  exalt  the 
standard  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  an  in- 
nocent conversation,  to  see  who  will  flow 
unto  that.  And  this  shall  be  a  refuge  for 
many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflicted  ones 
in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many  whose 
day  is  not  over." 

Having  thus  brought  into  view  the  exercise 
with  which  we  have  been  impressed,  and  the 
counsel  which  our  early  Friends  published  on 
similar  occasions,  it  is  our  affectionate  desire, 
that  those  in  membership  with  us  may  regard 
the  concern  with  that  seriousness  and  weight 
which  its  importance  claims; — that  as  the 
truth  is  unchangeable,  we  may  be  engaged  to 
bear  a  harmonious  testimony  to  its  power  and 
efficacy;  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind- 
ing the  same  thing.  We  should  then  expe- 
rience the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  a  fountain  of 
life,  to  preserve  us  from  the  various  alluring 
objects,  which,  under  the  promise  of  emolu- 
ment to  ourselves,  or  of  eminence  in  civil 
society,  are  pressingly  soliciting  our  accept- 
ance, and  by  which  the  soul  may  be  defiled. 

When  capable  of  duly  estimating  the  awful 
and  responsible  station  of  a  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
liability  to  defilement,  by  uniting  with  any 
thing  that  is  impure;  and  assuredly  know, 
that  that  which  stands  not  in  the  counsel  of 
God,  must  ever  be  repugnant  to  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  ! 
how  very  important  are  the  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  a  holy  profession  !  What  fear,  what 
circumspection  and  caution  should  always  at- 
tend those  who  lake  upon  them  his  holy 
name — that,  sincerely  and  steadily  seeking  to 
honour  him  in  their  humble  consistent  walk- 
ing, they  might  be  instrumental  to  the  spread- 
ing of  his  reign  upon  the  earth,  who  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

With  the  salutation  of  unfeigned  love,  we 
are  your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  \bth  of 
St'h  month,  1834. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
JAMES    HAMPTON-ROBERT    NESBITT. 

A  diary  and  some  other  printed  papers  of 
James  Hampton  came  lately  under  my  notice. 
The  character  of  this  amiable  and  pious  indi- 
vidual is  known  to  a  few  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood,  but  for  the  information  of 
others  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  he 


was  in  possession  of  a  richly  endowed  and 
cultivated  mind  ;  that  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  school 
keeping,  first  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
in  this  city,  in  which  capacity  it  was  mani- 
festly his  endeavour  to  discharge  the  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  him  conscien- 
tiously; and  that  in  other  respects  his  conduct 
and  deportment  were  circumspect  and  exem- 
plary in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  died  de- 
servedly regretted,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age.  I  have  thought  that 
several  extracts  might  profitably  be  made  from 
the  diary  for  the  pages  of"  The  Friend,"  but 
my  present  object  is  to  offer  for  insertion 
nearly  the  closing  part  of  it,  written  within  a 
few  months  of  his  decease,  and  relating  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1791.  His  account  of  the 
meeting  is  interesting,  and  one  part  of  it  in 
particular  may  furnish  an  instructive  and  ap- 
propriate intimation  at  the  present  juncture  ; 
but  that  which  specially  confers  interest  on 
the  record  is  the  incidental  notice  of  Robert 
Nesbitt.  The  writer  of  this  was  likewise  pre- 
sent on  the  memorable  occasion,  (the  meet- 
ing was  then  held  in  Pine  street  house,)  and 
my  recollection  of  that  remarkable  man  is 
yet  fresh  and  vivid.  Small  in  person,  light 
of  step,  and  brisk  in  his  movements,  he  Lad 
a  most  penetrating  eye,  and  a  voice  shrill  and 
thrilling,  but  susceptible  of  sweet  modulation. 
I  well  remember  the  powerful  effect  of  his 
short  communication  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  sitting  of  the  meeting  ; — the  sensible  ef- 
fusion of  heavenly  goodness  and  solemnity — 
so  it  seemed  to  me — came  with,  and  accom- 
panied it,  and  overspread  the  assembly  as 
with  a  mantle.  S.  R. 

\Qth  mo.  1st,  1791. 

This  morning  closed  the  sittings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  this  city  for  Penn- 
sylvania, &c.  It  has  been  attended  by  a  very 
large  collection  of  Friends,  and  evidently  fa- 
voured with  our  great  Master's  attention. 

The  members  present  were,  by  a  number 
of  concerned  brethren,  pressed  with  much 
animation,  to  come  up  with  increasing  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  the  various  branches 
of  our  Christian  profession. 

Friends  were  earnestly  excited  to  guard 
against  a  drowsy  spirit  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings ; — to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
spirit  and  maxims  of  the  world  :  avoiding  to 
meddle  with  state  affairs,  seeing  they  too 
often  are  conducted  in  an  ambition  and  craft, 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  delivered  by  our  holy, 
self-denying  Leader,  who  declared, "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world." 

Parents  and  heads  of  families  were  admo- 
nished of  the  urgent  necessity  of  maintaining 
such  a  pious  circumspection  in  all  their  move- 
ments, as  that  their  conduct  and  conversation 
might  powerfully  speak  forth  to  those  under 
their  care,  this  instructive  language:  "  Follow 
us,  as  you  see  us  follow  Christ."  Oh !  that  I 
may  long  retain  the  impressions  made  during 
these  solemn  seasons ! 

We  had  at  this  meeting  the  acceptable  com- 
pany of  Robert  Nesbitt  from  the  Eastern 
states. 

He  came  from  England  to  America,  and 
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Janded  at  Boston  about  the  year  1765.  Being 
possessed  of  but  little  property,  he  wrought 
as  a  common  labourer,  at  such  business  as  he 
could  procure  and  was  qualified  for.  Some 
time  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  became 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  truth  as  pro 
fessed  by  our  religious  Society;  and  giving 
diligent  attention  to  the  gradual  discoveries 
of  grace  and  truth  in  the  heart,  he  in  a  few 
years  proved  as  a  burning  and  shining  light. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  tempeiance  and 
self-denial.  His  dress  and  appearance  are 
remarkably  plain  and  simple;  his  clothing 
throughout  being  of  the  natural  colour,  and 
void  of  all  superfluous  appendages. 

He  uses  no  sugar,  coffee  nor  tea ;  nor  any 
of  those  delicacies  of  life,  which,  when  strictly 
traced,  are  found  to  flow  to  us  through  impure 
channels.  His  testimony  is  against  the  use 
of  silver  in  vessels  and  articles  of  household 
furniture;  nay,  so  remarkably  intent  is  he  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  believes  required 
of  him,  in  order  to  preserve  an  undefiled 
heart,  as  to  decline  as  much  as  possible  all 
use  of  money. 

Thus,  this  virtuous  man,  disentangled  from 
those  trammels,  that  are  as  the  main  cords, 
which  tie  down  to  the  world,  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  mankind  in  general, — is  at  liberty 
to  perform  with  alacrity  all  his  Master's  com- 
mands. Being  elevated  above  the  sordid  views 
of  earth,  and  slavish  fear  of  man,  he,  with  un- 
daunted boldness,  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  corrupt  tree,  unmindful  of  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  the  self-righteous  professor,  who 
loves  to  hear  only  smooth  things. 

As  a  polished  shaft,  shot  from  the  bow  of 
the  Master  Archer,  his  labours  among  us  were 
peculiarly  searching,  tending  to  penetrate  the 
false  rests;  to  pierce  and  alarm  tne  lukewarm 
and  hypocritical:  but  to  proper  objects,  he 
was  as  a  vernal  shower,  replenished  by  the 
supreme  Husbandman,  and  directed  to  diffuse 
its  waters  over  his  parched  vineyard,  to  the 
revival  of  the  drooping  plants. 

When  I  see  him  rise,  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  Divine  grace,  superior  to  all 
opposition,  and  nobly  tread  under  foot  the 
petty  dignities  and  distinctions  which  prevail 
among  men, — I  behold  pictured  before  the 
view  of  my  mind,  one  of  those  memorable 
worthies  of  old,  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy." 

These  remarks  are  not  penned,  with  a  view 
to  exalt  the  creature ;  we  are  all,  when  left  to 
ourselves,  poor,  weak,  and  fallible;  but  they 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  surprising  effi- 
cacy of  the  holy  principle  of  truth,  when  duly 
attended  to,  and  nurtured  in  the  heart. 

My  soul,  let  the  example  of  this  worthy 
man  teach  thee  to  put  a  just  estimate  on  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  Neither  receive 
them  unthankfully,  nor  suffer  thyself  to  be 
too  much  engrossed  in  them ;  use  them  as 
servants;  but  let  them  by  no  means  have  the 
ascendency  over  thee. 

Remember  that  all  the  true  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  having  his  holy  example  in 
view,  and  their  affections  centered  in  his 
kingdom  of  immutable  quietude  and  happi- 
ness, pass  through  time  as  sojourners,  regard- 
ing all  that  this  world  affords,  only  as  it  may 


forward  their  journey  to  that  blessed  state  of 
peace  and  love. 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  SCRIPTURE   PARABLES. 

There  is  a  rich  fund  of  various  information, 
explanatory  and  illustrative,  very  valuable  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures closely  and  understanding^,  contained 
in  Home's  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In 
looking  into  the  work  recently,  my  attention 
was  particularly  arrested  with  the  chapter  on 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Parables,  part 
of  which,  hereto  annexed,  I  would  propose 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend."  E.  E. 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Saviour,  merely  as  a  moral  teacher 
and  instructor  of  mankind,  will  clearly  per 
ceive  his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  antiquity.  Through  the  whole  of 
his  gospel,  he  discovers  a  deep  and  thorough 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  seems  int 
mately  acquainted  with  all  the  subtle  malign 
ties  and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heai 
as  well  as  with  all  the  illusions  and  refine 
ments  of  self-idolatry,  and  the  windings  and 
ntricacies  of  self-deceit.  How  admirably  the 
manner,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instruc 
tions,  was  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and  de 
sign  of  them,  we  have  already  seen  ;  we  might 
indeed  almost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables 
alone  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  mis 
sion  as  a  divine  teacher :  all  of  them,  indeed, 
are  distinguished  by  a  dignity  of  sentiment, 
and  a  simplicity  of  expression,  perfectly  be 
coming  the  purity  and  excellence  of  that  reli 
'  which  he  came  to  esCHhlish.  The  whole 
system  of  heathen  mythology  was  the  inven- 
ion  of  the  poets;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish 
nd  romantic  stories,  chiefly  calculated  to 
muse  the  vulgar.  As  the  far  greater  part  of 
their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on  this 
fictitious  history  of  the  gods,  so  they  were 
plainly  subservient  to  the  support  of  that  sys- 
tem of  idolatry  and  polytheism  which  the 
gospel  was  designed  to  overthrow.  If  any 
secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  al- 
legorical representations,  (which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  doubtful,)  it  was  at  any  rate 
too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  understood 
by  the  common  people,  whose  religious  know- 
ledge and  belief  extended  no  farther  than  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  moral  instruc- 
tion, if  any  was  intended,  must  be  dug  out  of 
the  rubbish  of  poetical  images,  and  supersti- 
tious conceits.  And,  as  these  were  founded 
on  a  false  system  of  the  universe,  and  on  un- 
worthy sentiments  of  God,  and  his  moral 
government,  they  could  never  contribute  to 
he  religious  improvement  of  mankind  either 
in  knowledge  or  in  practice.  Let  any  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  the  ab- 
struse allegories  of  Plato,  or  the  monstrous 
fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  with  the  para- 
bles of  our  Saviour,  he  will  be  at  no  loss 
which  to  prefer;  while,  tired  and  disgusted 
th  the  one,  he  will  be  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  propriety  of 
the  other. 


Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the 
fables  of  antiquity  in  clearness  and  perspicuity, 
which  made  them  remarkably  fit  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  for 
whom  they  were  originally  designed.  Our 
Saviour's  images  and  allusions  are  not  only 
taken  from  nature,  but  especially  from  those 
objects  and  occurrences  which  are  most  fami- 
liar to  our  observation  and  experience.  It 
requires  no  laborious  search,  no  stretch  of 
imagination,  to  discover  his  meaning,  in  all 
cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  re- 
proof, as  appears  evident  from  the  impressions 
immediately  produced  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  according  to  their  different  tempers 
and  dispositions.  Such  of  his  parables,  indeed, 
as  predicted  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
gospel  dispensation,  and  the  opposition  which 
it  should  meet  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and 
the  folly  of  mankind,*  were  purposely  left  to 
be  explained  by  the  events  to  which  they  re- 
fer, and  with  which  they  so  exactly  correspond, 
that  their  meaning  soon  became  plain  and  ob- 
vious to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  moral  instruc- 
tions conveyed  by  the  parables  of  the  gospel, 
are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  essen- 
tial to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  They  do 
not  serve  merely  to  amuse  the  imagination, 
but  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  to 
purify  the  heart.  They  aim  at  no  less  an  ob- 
ject than  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future 
and  eternal  state.  The  doctrines  of  the  soul's 
immortality  and  a  future  judgment,  are  the 
ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables;  and  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, is  their  main  and  leading  design.  They 
all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the 
awful  scenes  of  eternity,  and  the  interesting 
consequences  of  that  decisive  trial,  in  a  lan- 
guage, though  simple  and  unadorned,  yet 
amazingly  striking  and  impressive.  But  the 
fabulous  representations  of  the  heathen  poets 
on  this  subject,  were  more  fitted  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct:  they  served  rather  to  ex- 
tinguish than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  nature,  and  consequently  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  this  doctrine  as  a  principle  of  vir- 
tuous conduct. 

There  is  also  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  para- 
bles of  Jesus.  Some  of  them  comprehend  no 
dialogue,  and  scarcely  any  action, and  are  little 
more  than  a  simple  comparison  between  the 
subject  to  be  investigated  and  something  very 
well  known.  In  others  may  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  complete  drama.  The  obscurity 
which  may  be  thought  to  lie  in  some  of  them, 
wholly  arises  from  our  not  clearly  understand- 
ing his  character,  or  that  of  his  audience,  or 
the  occasion  on  which  he  spoke;  except 
where  tbe  subject  itself  rendered  some  ob- 
scurity unavoidable. 

Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the 
parables  of  Christ.  Scarce  a  single  circum- 
stance or  expression  can  be  taken  away  from 
of  them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They 
also  comprehend  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant meaning  in  the  shortest  compass  of 

*  Of  this  description,  for  instance,  arc  the  parables 
f  the  sower,  of  the  Jaros,  and  of  the  labourers  in  111* 
ineyard. 
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narration;  and  afford  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and  reflection  of 
the  reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and 
charity  likewise  pervade  all  the  parables  of 
Jesus.  He  gives  the  most  favourable  repre- 
sentations of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep,  he  supposes  but  one  of  a  hundred 
to  go  astray;  yet  the  good  shepherd  leaves  the 
rest  to  go  in  quest  of  this.  In  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins,  he  supposes  the  number  of  the 
wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish.  In  that 
of  the  prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous 
course,  there  is  another  that  continued  in  his 
duty.  In  that  of  the  ten  talents,  two  are  sup- 
posed to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them, 
for  one  that  does  not  improve  it.  In  the  para- 
ble of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Abraham 
uses  the  term  Son  to  the  former,  though  in  the 
place  of  punishment;  and  he  is  represented  as 
still  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A 
name  is  delicately  withheld  from  the  character 
that  is  blameable,  while  one  is  given  to  the 
good. 

An  exact  propriety  and  decorum  is  observed 
in  all  theqoarables  of  Christ, and  every  thing  that 
is  spoken  is  suited  to  the  character  of  the  person 
who  speaks  it.  His  parables  surpass  all  others, 
in  being  so  natural  and  probable  that  they  have 
the  air  of  truth  rather  than  of  fiction.  Gene- 
rosity and  decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  character  of  the  compassionate  Sama- 
ritan, that  the  Jewish  lawyer,  whose  prejudices 
and  passions  would  be  all  excited  by  the  very 
name,  could  not  withhold  his  approbation  of 
it.  There  is  also  great  candour  and  propriety 
in  the  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  two  cha- 
racters. Had  a  Jew  or  Samaritan  been  repre- 
sented as  assisting  a  fellow-countryman,  or  a 
Sow  assisting  a  Samaritan,  the  story  would 
have  been  less  convincing  and  impressive.  "  In 
the  parable  of  the  murmuring  labourers,  the 
proprietor  of  the  vineyard  assembles  the  la- 
bourers in  the  evening  all  together  to  receive 
their  wages,  begins  to  pay  those  who  were 
called  at  the  latest  hour,  and  proceeds  gradu- 
ally to  the  first  invited.  This  circumstance 
with  the  greatest  propriety  introduces  their 
complaint.  It  also  discovers  candour  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  judge,  in  allowing  them  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  distribution,  in  attentively 
hearing  their  objections,  and  calmly  pointing 
out  how  groundless  and  unreasonable  they 
were.  In  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
the  keeper  of  the  vineyard  is  with  great  pro- 
priety and  candour  introduced  as  interceding 
earnestly  for  a  further  respite  and  trial  to  the 
tree,  and  enforcing  his  plea  from  weighty  con 
siderations."  In  what  an  amiable  and  proper 
light  is  the  generous  creditor  in  the  parable 
represented,  and  with  what  natural  simplicity. 
"  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  was  moved 
with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave 
him  the  debt."  What  ingenuous  sorrow  ap 
pears  in  the  character  of  the  prodigal !  What 
natural  affection,  generosity,  and  forwardness 
to  forgive,  in  the  parent ! 

Besides  the  regard  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
historical  propriety  in  the  incidental  circum 
stances,  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  para 
bles  of  Christ,  that  the  actors  in  them  are  not 
the  inferior  creatures,  but  men.  He  leads  us 
sometimes  to  draw  instruction  from  the  infe 


rior  animals,  and  the  process  of  things  in  the 
vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  general. 
But  men  are  the  more  proper  actors  in  a 
scene,  and  speakers  in  a  dialogue,  formed  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  Men  add  to  the 
significance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and 
familiarity  of  the  narration.  In  the  fables  of 
iEsop,  and  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  inferior  creatures,  and  even 
vegetables,  are  introduced  as  actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our 
Lord's  parables  is,  the  frequent  introduction 
of  his  own  character  into  them,  as  the  princi- 
pal figure,  and  in  views  so  various,  important, 
and  significant;  for  instance,  the  sower;  the 
vine-dresser;  the  proprietor  of  an  estate;  the 
careful  shepherd;  the  just  master;  the  kind  fa- 
ther; the  splendid  bridegroom;  the  potent  no- 
bleman; the  heir  of  a  kingdom;  and  the  king 
upon  his  throne  of  glory  judging  the  whole 
world  of  mankind.  A  striking  contrast  hence 
arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  the  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  further  material  circumstance  which  cha- 
racterises the  parables  of  Christ  is,  that  he 
spake  them  just  as  occasions  were  offered;  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  conversation  and  in- 
struction; privately  as  well  as  publicly;  to  his 
own  disciples;  to  the  multitude;  and  to  the 
pharisees  and  chief  rulers.  An  accidental 
question,  or  unexpected  event,  appears  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For 
instance,  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he 
was  asked,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  that  of 
the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought  forth 
plentifully,  when  he  was  desired  to  determine 
a  suit  concerning  an  estate;  that  of  the  barren 
fig-tree,  when  he  was  told  of.  the  Galileans 
whom  Pilate  had  massacred;  that  of  a  certain 
man  who  made  a  great  supper,  when  he  was 
present  at  a  splendid  entertainment;  and  those 
of  the  careful  shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the 
unjust  steward,  and  the  inhuman  rich  Jew, 
when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  of  pharisees  and  scribes,  happened  to  be 
present,  and  the  latter  murmured  against  him, 
and  insulted  him.  No  man,  except  Jesus,  ever 
did  speak  in  parables,  unpremeditated,  and  on 
various  occasions.  No  man  is  now  capable  of 
conveying  instruction  in  the  like  manner.  No 
instructor  can  ever  presume  to  be  equal  to 
him,  nor  so  much  as  to  imitate  or  resemble 
him. 

Again;  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  time  when,  the  place 
in  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  they  were 
delivered;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for  the 
general  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
These  compositions  of  Christ  were  likewise 
all  original.  If  Jesus  had  borrowed  whole 
parables,  or  discourses,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  remarked  so  often,  that  he  spake  as  one 
who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes;  nor 
would  the  extraordinary  wisdom  of  his  instruc- 
tions have  so  much  astonished  his  auditors. 
Further;  the  scribes  and  pharisees  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  exposed  him  by  proclaiming 
to  the  people,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
rabbis  for  what  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
superior  sagacity.  This  also  would  have  been 
a  plausible  argument  to  have  retorted  upon 
him,  when  he  opposed  their  traditions. 


To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in 
the  gospel  parables,  that,  though  they  were  for 
the  most  part  occasioned,  and  wisely  adapted" 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ori-; 
ginally  addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  whole- 
some instructions  and  admonitions  for  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  for  every  future  period  of  his 
church.  They  are  at  once  excellently  accom- 
modated to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar, 
and  capable  of  instructing  and  delighting  the 
most  learned  and  judicious.  In  short,  all  the 
parables  of  Christ  "are  beautiful;  the  truest 
delineation  of  human  manners,  embellished 
with  all  those  graces  which  an  unaffected 
lovely  simplicity  of  diction  is  able  to  bestow, — 
graces  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  elaborate 
artifice  of  composition.  But  two  of  the  num- 
ber shine  among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splen- 
dour; and  we  may  safely  challenge  the  genius 
of  antiquity  to  produce,  from  all  his  stores  of 
elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pa- 
thetic unlaboured  description,  as  the  parables 
of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  good  Samaritan." 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 
MORNING. 
Seo  !  morn,  arrayed  in  streaks  of  light, 

Is  breaking  into  day, 
And  nature,  with  her  sable  robe, 
Has  thrown  her  gloom  away. 

Soon  shall  the  feathered  choristers 

Their  tuneful  notes  prepare, 
To  hail  with  joy  the  rising  sun, 

And  fill  with  songs  the  air. 

Then  rise,  my  soul,  thy  strength  arouse; 

Attune  thy  voice  to  praise; 
Hymn  forth  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

And  joyful  anthpmK  rnian. 

For  though  thy  morn  of  life  be  gone, 

And  mid-day  strength  decays; 
Although  the  lengthening  shadows  tell 

The  evening  of  thy  days: 

Yea,  though  the  night  of  death  be  nigh, 

A  morn  in  prospect  shines; 
A  morn  whose  sun  shall  ne'er  go  down, 

Whose  brightness  ne'er  declines. 

O  then,  to  Him  who  open  threw 

The  portals  of  the  tomb, 
To  Him  who  burst  the  bands  of  death, 

To  glory  chang'd  its  gloom  ; 

To  Him,  my  soul,  lift  up  thy  voice 

In  heartfelt  notes  of  praise  ; 
To  Him  who  gave  his  life  for  thine, 

Thy  grateful  accents  raise. 

By  thee — by  all  who  love  his  name, 

To  Him  be  glory  given, 
Who  came  on  earth  the  lost  to  save, 

Though  rightful  Lord  of  heaven.  M. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Unity,  Thomas  Davis, 
aged  81  years ;  a  valued  member  and  minister  of 
Weare  monthly  meeting,  New  Hampshire.  In  this, 
our  beloved  friend,  is  verified  the  declaration  that  "the 
memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed." 

at  her  residence,  in  Wilmington,  Del.  on  se- 
venth day,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Richardson,  widow  of  the  late  Richard  Richard- 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
PETER    THE    GREAT. 

Few  men,  and  least  of  all  those  in  exalted 
Station  in  society,  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  one  of  the  most  extra 
ordinary  men  who  ever  lived,  and  although  his 
life  has  been  already  communicated  in  various 
forms  to  the  public,  it  is  considered  that  a  re- 
lation such  as  that  which  follows,  will  not  be 
without  ils  effect  in  the  present  publication: — 

The  czar,  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  was  born  in 
1672,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  found  himself 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne,  although, 
for  some  time,  all  the  actual  power  of  the 
state  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  sister,  the 
princess  Sophia,  who  was  about  five  years 
older  than  himself.  But  his  boyhood  was 
scarcely  expired,  when  he  gave  proof  of  the 
energy  of  his  character  by  ridding  himself  of 
this  domination;  and  in  1689,  the  princess  was 
already  removed  from  the  government,  and 
immured  in  a  monastery.  From  this  moment, 
the  young  czar,  now  absolute  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name,  directed  his  whole  efforts  to  ihe 
most  extraordinary  enterprise  in  which  a  sove- 
reign ever  engaged;  being  nothing  less  than 
to  change  entirely  the  most  settled  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and  not  so  much  to 
reform  them,  as  to  transform  them,  almost  by 
main  force,  from  barbarians  into  a  civilised 
people:  for  the  Russians  at  this  time — not 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago — were,  in 
truth,  little  better  than  a  nation  of  savages. 
Nay,  Peter  himself  was  born  and  reared  a 
savage;  and  to  his  last  day,  the  passions  and 
propensities  of  his  original  condition  remained 
strong  in  his  nature.  It  speaks  the  more  for 
his  wonderful  genius  that,  throughout  his  whole 
history,  he  forces  us  to  feel  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  adventures  of  the  chief  of  a  barbarous 
country,  struggling  to  civilise  himself  as  well 
as  his  people;  and  undoubtedly  we  do  not  fol- 
low his  progress  with  the  less  interest  on  that 
account.  Nothing,  in  fact,  in  his  proceedings 
or  his  character,  so  much  engages  our  curio- 
sity as  to  watch  the  astonishment  with  which 
his  own  ignorance  was  struck  on  the  first  view 
of  those  arts  of  civilised  life  which  he  was  so 


anxious  to  introduce  among  his  less  ambitious, 
but  hardly  more  ignorant,  subjects.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  case  of  a  strong-minded  and  enter- 
prising leader  of  some  tribe  of  wild  Ameri- 
cans, or  South  Sea  Islanders,  setting  out  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  wonders  of  those 
distant  lands  of  which  his  white  visiters  have 
told  him,  and,  after  all,  viewing  the  scenes 
which  civilisation  presents  to  him  with  an  in- 
toxication of  surprise,  which  shows  how  im- 
perfectly even  his  excited  fancy  had  anticipated 
their  actual  nature.  But,  however  he  was  at 
first  struck  with  what  he  beheld,  Peter  did  not 
continue  long  lost  in  mere  amazement.  The 
story  which  is  told  of  the  occasion  which  awa- 
kened him  to  the  ambition  of  creating  a  Rus- 
sian navy,  is  very  illustrative  of  his  character. 
While  looking  about  one  day  among  some  old 
stores  and  other  neglected  effects,  he  chanced 
to  cast  his  eye  upon  the  hulk  of  a  small  Eng- 
lish sloop,  with  its  sailing  tackle,  lying  among 
the  rest  of  the  lumber,  and  fast  going  to  de- 
cay. This  vessel  had  been  imported  many 
years  before,  by  his  father,  Alexis  Michelo- 
vitch,  also  a  prince  of  distinguished  talents, 
and  who  had  nourished  many  schemes  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  country;  but  it  had  long 
been  forgotten  by  every  body,  as  well  as  the 
object  which  it  was  designed  to  promote.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  it  observed  by  Peter, 
than  it  fixed  his  attention;  he  made  enquiries 
of  some  of  the  foreigners,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  as  to  the  use  of  the  mast  and  sails, 
even  the  general  purposes  of  which  he  did  not 
know, — and  the  explanations  which  he  receiv- 
ed, made  him  look  on  the  old  hulk  with  new 
interest.  It  immediately  became,  in  his  ima 
gination,  the  germ  of  a  magnificent  nationa 
marine;  and  he  could  take  no  rest  till  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  having  it  repaired  and 
set  afloat.  With  some  difficulty  the  Dutch  pi 
lot  was  found  out  whom  Alexis  had  procured 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sloop,  to  teach  his 
subjects  the  method  of  managing  it;  the  man, 
ke  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  to  have  the 
charge,  had   long   been   forgotten   by   all  the 

Id.  Once  more,  however,  brought  out  of 
his  obscurity,  he  soon  refitted  the  sloop;  and 
the  czar  was  gratified  beyond  measure  by  a 
length  beholding  it,  with  its  mast  replaced  and 
its  sails  in  order,  moving  on  its  proper  e 
ment.  Delighted  as  he  was,  he  went  himself 
on  board,  and  was  not  long  before  he  became 

fficiently  expert  seaman  to  take  the  place 
of  his  Dutch  pilot.  For  several  years  after 
this,  his  chief  attention  was  given  to  maritime 
affairs;  although  his  first  ships  were  all  of  fo- 

n  construction,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
lime  before  any  issued  from  his  own  docks. 
From  so  small  a  beginning  as  has  been  describ- 
ed, Russia  has  since  become,  after  England, 


one   of   the    greatest    naval    powers     in    the 
world. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  plans 
which  Peter  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aits  of  civilised  life,  was 
that  which  he  put  in  execution  in  1697,  when 
he  set  out  in  the  suite  of  his  own  ambassador  to 
visit  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  On  this 
occasion,  passing  through  Prussia,  he  directed 
his  course  to  Holland,  and  at  last  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Amsterdam.  His  embassy  was 
here  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces,  with  all  manner  of  honour  and 
distinction;  but  he  himself  refused  to  be  re- 
cognised in  any  other  character  than  as  a  pri- 
vate individual.  'Ihe  first  days  of  his  visit 
were  spent  in  perambulating  the  different 
streets  in  the  city,  the  various  wonders  of 
which  were  probably  never  viewed  by  any  eye 
with  more  astonishment  and  gratification,  than 
they  excited  in  this  illustrious  stranger.  The 
whole  scene  was  nearly  as  new  to  him,  and  as 
much  beyond  any  thing  by  which  he  had  ever 
before  been  surrounded,  as  if  he  had  come 
from  another  world.  The  different  arts  and 
trades  which  he  saw  exercised,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  met  him,  wherever  he  turn- 
ed, in  such  surprising  profusion,  were  all 
attentively  examined.  But  what  especially 
attracted  his  attention,  was  the  great  East 
India  dockyard,  in  the  village  of  Saardam, 
(situated  a  few  miles  from  Amsterdam,)  which 
was  then  the  principal  establishment  of  this 
description  in  Holland.  Here  he  actually  took 
the  singular  resolution  of  entering  himself  as 
a  working  carpenter;  and  accordingly,  giving 
in  to  the  superintendent  the  simple  name  of 
Peter  iVIiehaelof,  he  took  his  place  among  the 
other  workmen,  and  became  in  all  respects 
one  of  them,  even  wearing  the  same  dress, 
eating  the  sr.me  sort  of  food,  and  inhabiting 
equally  humble  lodgings.  The  hut  in  which 
he  lived  is  still  shown  in  Saardam.  When  he 
first  made  his  appearance  in  the  dockyard,  no- 
body knew  who  he  was,  and  he  of  course  at- 
tracted no  notice;  but,  even  after  his  true 
quality  was  discovered,  he  would  suffer  none 
of  the  observances  usual  to  persons  of  his  rank 
to  be  paid  to  him,  repelling  every  attempt  of 
the  kind  with  evident  displeasure.  And  in  this 
way  of  life  he  passed  several  months,  during 
which  time  he  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the 
building  of  a  vessel,  which,  when  completed, 
was  named  the  St.  Peter,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  royal  person  whose  hands  had  thus 
helped  to  put  its  timbers  together.  While 
thus  employed,  however,  the  czar  did  not  ne- 
glect his  duties  and  appropriate  occupation  as 
a  sovereign.  After  the  labours  of  the  day 
was  over,  his  evenings  were  generally  employ- 
ed either  in  writing  despatches  to  the  ministers 
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whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  affairs  at  home, 
or  in  holding  consultations  with  his  ambassa- 
dor, regarding  the  negotiation  pending  with 
the  Dutch  government,  in  which  he  took  the 
most  anxious  interest,  as  having  for  its  object 
the  procuring  of  a  supply  of  vessels  and  sea- 
men from  that  power,  to  aid  his  favourite 
scheme  of  forming  a  navy  for  Russia.  In  this 
application,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful. 

On  leaving  Holland,  Peter  proceeded  to 
England  in  a  vessel  sent  to  convey  him  by  the 
government;  but  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
insisted  upon  still  being  treated  only  as  a 
private  individual.  Here  he  spent  his  time  at 
first  as  he  had  done  in  Holland,  examining  the 
many  interesting  objects  that  eveiy  where  met 
his  view.  Among  other  places,  he  went  to 
see  the  Tower,  where  he  was  much  delighted 
with  the  armoury,  and  the  coining  of  money 
in  the  mint.  He  was  taken  also  to  see  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  when  sitting;  and 
he  appeared  twice  or  thrice  at  the  play,  but 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  relish  for  that  spe- 
cies of  amusement.  Me  was  very  fond,  how- 
ever, of  visiting  the  churches  ;  and  was  so 
anxious  to  learn  the  mode  of  worship  observ- 
ed by  the  different  denominations  of  dissenters, 
that  he  attended  several  of  their  chapels.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  present  at  a  Quaker's 
meeting.  He  paid  one  visit  to  Oxford,  to  see 
the  university  ;  and  another  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  greatly  entertained  by  a  mock 
sea-fight  that  was  exhibited  to  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  declared  that  he  considered 
English  admiral  a  happier  man  than  a  czar  of 
Muscovy.  He  also  applied  himself  with  zea 
and  diligence  to  learn  whatever  he  deemed 
useful,  without  regarding  the  humble  nature 
of  the  handicrafts  in  which  he  wished  to  be 
come  a  proficient.  With  these  views,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  work  as  a  common  labourer  in 
paper  mills,  saw  mills,  ropeyards,  and  other 
establishments  of  a  similar  kind.  Voltaire  men- 
tions that  he  studied  with  particular  attention 
the  art  of  watchmaking.  His  first  residence 
was  a  house  appointed  for  his  reception  by 
government,  below  York  Buildings,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster  bridge;  but  he 
found  this  both  a  very  noisy  place  of  abode, 
and  not  conveniently  situated  for  the  object  on 
account  of  which  principally  he  had  come  to 
England — his  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship 
building.  After  a  short  time,  therefore,  he 
removed  to  Deptford;  and  here  lie  spent  seve- 
ral months  in  the  dockyard,  employing  himself 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  that  of 
Saardam. 

While  the  dockyard,  however,  was  the  place 
in  which  the  czar  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  he  employed  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
taking  lessons  in  mathematics,  navigation,  and 
even  anatomy,  which  he  had  begun  to  study, 
while  in  Holland,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
eminent  professor  Frederick  Ruysch,  whose 
museum  he  afterwards  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  florins.  Peter,  indeed,  ne- 
glected no  opportunity,  during  his  travels,  of 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals; and  both  in  Holland  and  England, 
many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time  were  in- 
troduced to  him,  some  of  whom  he  persuaded 
to  accompany  him  home  to  Russia.     He  also 


expended  considerable  sums  in  purchasing 
such  curious  productions  of  art  as  he  conceiv- 
ed might  best  excite  the  emulation  of  his  sub- 


We  cannot  here  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
various  reforms  in  the  customs  of  his  people, 
which  this  extraordinary  man  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
with  the  view  of  assimilating  them  more  to 
those  which  he  had  found  prevailing  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  by  a  series  of  the  most  energetic  and  fre- 
quently violent  measures,  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  complete  change  in  some  of  (he 
oldest  institutions  of  his  empire,  and  even 
commenced  a  revolution  in  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  general  society,  which,  from  that  be- 
ginning, has  since  gone  on  till  it  has  established 
in  what  was  before  almost  a  barbarous  coun- 
try, all  the  benefits  of  a  flourishing  civilisation. 
Peter  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  given  to 
his  subjects  nearly  every  art  of  civilised  life, 
of  which  they  were  some  time  afterwaids 
found  in  possession.  He  taught  ihem  naviga 
tion,  commerce,  and  even  agriculture  and  the 
management  of  flocks,  having  imported  from 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  both  herds  of  sheep  and 
shepherds  to  take  care  of  them.  He  called  to 
him  artists  of  all  descriptions  from  other  coun 
tries,  and  employed  them  in  contriving,  each 
in  his  appropriate  department,  how  best  to 
bring  into  developemcnt  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  He  built  a  new  capital,  the 
first  truly  European  city  that  had  been  seen 
Russia,  on  a  site  which  did  not  form  part  of 
the  empire  at  his  accession.  Finally,  he  found 
ed  schools,  academies,  colleges,  libraries,  and 
museums,  and  thus  laid  the  surest  of  all  foun 
dations  for  the  permanent  and  progressive  im 
provement  of  his  people. 

A  college  of  physicians,  a  dispensary,  ai 
observatory,  and  a  botanical  garden,  were 
among  the  establishments  with  which  he  adorn 
ed  his  two  capitals.  The  art  of  printing  had 
been  introducedintoRussia,  about thesixteenth 
century;  but  this  early  press  seems  to  have  left 
hardly  any  trace  of  its  operations,  and  Peter, 
at  his  accession,  found  his  country  without 
books.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  had 
some  scientifu  works  translated  into  Russian; 
and  when  he  was  in  Amsterdam, Jie  employed 
a  printer  of  that  city  to  print  them,  giving  him 
a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  .them  in  Russia. 
His  majesty  himself,  some  time  after  this,  re- 
modelled the  alphabet  of  his  native  language, 
considerably  simplifying  the  forms  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  established  several  printing  houses 
in  Petersburg,  at  which  various  elementary 
works  were  thrown  off,  mostly  translated  from 
foreign  tongues. 

In  1717,  the  czar  set  out  on  a  second  foreign 
tour,  attended  on  this  occasion  as  became  hi 
rank.  In  the  course  of  his  progress,  he  visit 
ed  successively  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Amster 
dam,  and  Paris;  in  the  last  of  which  cities 
especially  he  found  all  that  the  arts  had  yet 
contrived  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man* 
in  the  highest  state  of  advancement.  He  no 
longer  now  applied  his  hand  to  the  practice  ol 
different  crafts  which  he  inspected;  his  days  of 
apprenticeship  were  over;  but  he  was  not  on 
that   account   less   diligent   in  visiting   every 


workshop  and  manufactory  in  which  any  thing* 
novel  or  curious  was  to  be  seen.  He  went] 
.lso  to  sec  the  observatory,  the  libraries,  and 
he  different  learned  institutions,  and  was  pre-I 
sent  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,S 
ivhich  admitted  him  one  of  its  members. 

This   great  man's  education  in   his  youth,! 
had    been   worse   than  neglected.     His  sisteraj 
and  counsellors  had  even  surrounded  him  with   J 
every  seduction    most   calculated   to    deprave 
both  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  to   ' 
stifle  in   him  the  desire  of  knowledge.     The 
bad  parts  of  his  character  were  undoubtedly, 
in  a  great   measure,  the  result  of  the  manner - 
in  which  he  was  treated  at  this  time  of  his  life. 
Yet,  violent  and  ungovernable  as  his  passions    j 
continued  to  be,  in  some  respects,  to  the  last,]! 

aking  him  act  often  with  a  ferocity  unsur- ' 
passed  by  any  thing  that  is  told  of  the  excesses 
of  infuriated  savages,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely overcoming  that  one  of  his  evil  habits 
which  he  found  would  have  interfered  most 
with  the  conduct  of  his  great  schemes.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  slave  to  the  love  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, but  he  had  weaned  himself  entirely,  in 
his  maturer  days,  from  that  destructive  vice;  i 
nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  other  defects  of 
his  original  character  which  he  had  failed  to  ; 
correct.  "  Alas  !"  he  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim, on  recovering  from  one  of  those  pa-  J 
roxysms  of  rage  by  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
carried  away,  "  I  have  reformed  my  people, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  reform  myself."  j 
Perhaps,  however,  no  man  in  any  station  ever 
did  more  than  this  illustrious  monarch  to  re-  I 
pair  the  mischievous  consequences  of  a  ne- 
glected youth,  as  far  as  intellectual  acquire- 
ments are  concerned.  In  addition  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
navigation,  medicine,  and  anatomy,  he  appears 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  more  than 
one  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  He 
translated  several  works  from  the  French,  the 
manuscripts  of  which  are  still  preserved  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  even  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  Latin  tongue,  if  we  are  to 
believe  an  anecdote  told  by  M.  Stahlin,  of  his 
detection,  upon  one  occasion,  of  the  inaccu- 
racies of  a  monk  whom  he  had  employed  to 
translate  a  work  written  in  that  language  into 
Russian. 

When  he  began  to  educate  himself,  he  did 
not  neglect  even  the  more  elegant  and  orna- 
mental acquirements.  During  his  first  visit  to 
Holland,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
many  good  pictures;  and  this  gave  him  a  taste 
for  painting,  to  which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
much  devoted.  Even  while  at  Amsterdam, 
many  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  the  working- 
rooms  of  the  eminent  artists  who  then  resided 
in  that  city,  some  of  whom  he  engaged  to  ac- 
company him  to  Russia.  He  afterwards  expend- 
ed very  considerable  sums  in  the  purchase  both 
of  pictures  and  sculptures,  and  commenced 
the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  those  works  of 
art  at  Petersburg.  He  also  formed  a  valuable 
collection  of  medals.  Every  department  of 
liberal  knowledge,  indeed,  found  in  Peter  a 
munificent  patron,  and,  so  far  as  his  leisure 
and  opportunities  permitted,  even  an  ardent 
cultivator.  When  passing  through  any  coun- 
try, interesting  from  its  historical  recollections, 
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were  he  conducting  his  army  on  a  warlike  ex- 
j  pedition,  he  would  go  many  miles  out  of  his 
way  to  examine  a  celebrated  ruin,  or  to  tread 
I  a  spot  that  fame  had  consecrated.  In  the 
|  same  spirit,  he  was  especially  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  historic  memorials  of 
his  own  country.  While  travelling,  his  con- 
stant habit  was  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  he  could  beforehand,  with  regard  to  every 
place  he  was  about  to  visit;  and  even  when  he 
approached  the  smallest  village,  he  would  en- 
quire if  it  contained  any  thing  remarkable.  If 
those  about  him  told  him  it  did  not,  he  would 
reply,  "  Who  knows  ?  if  it  be  not  so  to  you, 
perhaps  it  is  to  me  ;  let  me  see  all."  When 
setting  out  on  his  investigations,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  carried  his  tablets  in  his  hand  ;  and 
whatever  he  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance, 
was  carefully  noted  down.  He  would  often 
even  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  saw  the  country 
people  at  work  by  the  wayside  as  he  passed 
along,  and  not  only  enter  into  conversation 
with  them  on  agricultural  affairs,  but  accom- 
pany them  to  their  houses,  examine  their  fur- 
niture, and  take  drawings  of  their  implements 
of  husbandry.  He  obtained  in  this  manner 
much  minute  and  correct  knowledge  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  acquired  by  other  means, 
and  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  admirable 
profit  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  country. 
He  was  rarely  absent  when  a  dissection  took 
place  in  Petersburg,  and  occasionally  he  as- 
sisted as  one  of  the  operators.  He  let  blood 
and  extracted  teeth  with  great  expertness;  and 
he  is  recorded  to  have  once  tapped  a  patient 
for  dropsy.  These  may  not  seem  the  most 
appropriate  accomplishments  for  a  king;  but 
we  must  remember  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Russia,  during  the  reign  of  this  great  au- 
thor of  her  civilisation.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
simplicity  of  the  national  manners  was  such, 
that  it  was  not  held  at  all  indecorous  for  the 
emperor  to  mix  in  the  domestic  circles  of  his 
subjects,  almost  as  one  of  themselves;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  so 
strong,  and  their  aversion  to  innovation  so  bi- 
goted, that  probably  nothing  less  than  the 
actual  example  of  their  sovereign  would  have 
roused  them  to  take  any  interest  in  the  new 
arts  he  wished  to  introduce  among  them.  Peter, 
therefore,  rightly  felt  that  the  consideration  of 
the  undignified  nature  of  some  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  engaged,  was  far  more  than 
overbalanced  by  the  advantages  that  his  per- 
sonal exertions  gave  him,  in  overcoming  the 
inertness  and  positive  opposition  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen  which  his  reforms  had  to 
encounter. 

This  must  be  his  apology  also,  (if  the  case 
shall  be  thought  to  require  any,)  for  certain 
other  labours  to  which  he  was  sometimes  wont 
to  apply  his  hand.  He  once  passed  a  month, 
M.  Stahlin  tells  us,  at  Muller's  iron  works  at 
Istia,  about  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  dur- 
ing which  lime  he  employed  himself  in  learn- 
ing the  business  of  a  blacksmith;  and  so  much 
progress  did  he  make,  that  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  his  stay  he  forged,  with  his  own  hand, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  iron,  mak- 
ing his  mark  on  each  bar.  On  his  return  to 
Moscow,  he  proceeded  to  Muller's  house,  and, 
having  received  from  that  gentleman  the  same 


pay  for  his  labour  which  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  any  other  workman,  about  two  shill- 
ings of  our  money,  he  immediately  went  and 
purchased  a  pair  of  shoes  with  it,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  took  great  pleasure  in  showing. 
One  of  the  bars  he  forged  on  this  occasion,  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Istia.  He  was  also  accus- 
tomed, according  to  Voltaire,  to  take  his  place 
sometimes  among  the  men  employed  in  cutting 
canals,  a  species  of  public  labour  in  which  he 
expended  large  sums,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  animate  them  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
their  work.  But  his  favourite  art  was  that  of 
ship-building,  his  lessons  in  which,  learned  in 
Holland  and  England,  he  took  care  not  to  for- 
get on  his  return  home. 

Peter  died  in  1725,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  history  presents  us  with,  per- 
haps, as  remarkable  a  case  of  the  conquest  of 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  quote.  In  his  noble  re- 
solution to  educate  not  only  himself,  but  his 
country,  he  had  to  contend  with  obstacles  at 
every  step,  which  nothing  could  have  over- 
come, but  that  determination  to  succeed  which 
overcomes  all  things.  Few  monarchs  have 
better  deserved  the  epithet  of  Great,  if  he  is 
to  be  appreciated  either  by  the  great  powers 
of  mind  he  displayed,  or  the  great  effects  he 
accomplished.  And  of  these  last,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  none  have  passed  away;  all 
have  been  permanent  and  productive.  Com- 
pare Peter  the  Great,  in  this  respect,  with 
many  other  characters  who,  during  their  time, 
have  filled  the  earth  with  the  noise  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  how  high  must  he  be  placed  above 
them  !  Alexander's  mighty  empire  fell  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  his  own  hand  had  resigned 
its  sceptre;  so  did  that  of  Charlemagne;  so 
did  that  of  Bonaparte.  These  all,  after  mov- 
ing every  thing,  established  almost  nothing. 
But  whatever  the  Russian  planted,  still  grows 
and  flourishes,  and  bears  fruit  more  plentifully 
every  year.  The  reason  is,  that  while  other 
builders  up  of  empires  have  trusted,  for  the 
support  of  their  institutions,  alone  or  chiefly 
to  the  sword,  he  based  his  on  the  moral  strength 
of  knowledge  and  civilisation. — Abridged  from 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


For  "The  Friend." 
SWITZERLAND    SCENERY. 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

Our  traveller's  next  letter  relates  principally 
to  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  the  far  famed  and 
beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name;  but  the  part 
which  interests  us  chiefly,  is  the  account  of  the 
Momiers.  It  does  not  seem  difficult,  we  think, 
to  perceive,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  flippan- 
cy with  which  this  account  is  given,  traces  of 
a  simple  hearted,  conscientious,  and  seeking 
people,  materially  different  in  several  respects 
from  Friends,  and  yet  in  degree  partaking  of 
a  resemblance  both  to  them  and  the  method- 
ists. 

Passing  again  by  Monte  Bovon  to  Bulle, 
the  road  led  on  the  second  day  to  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  vicinity  of  Vevay.  Splendid 
is  the  scenery  from  the  chateaus  and  hills 
around:  from  day  to  day  it  never  wearies;  at 


morn  and  eve  it  is  still  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
ever  to  the  fancy.  From  the  windows  of  our  - 
own  chateau,  the  coup  d'wil  was  inexpressibly 
beautiful:  the  dark  shadows  of  the  rocks  of 
Meillerie,  resting  on  the  lake:  the  village  of 
St.  Gingouph  beside,  with  the  gorge  of  its 
rich  and  bold  valley  behind;  above,  like  the 
watchful  genii  of  the  whole,  the  seven  peaks 
of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  clothed  in  perpetual 
snow;  beneath,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  castle  of  Chillon.  Adjoining  Vevay,  and 
also  at  the  water's  edge,  was  the  little  village 
and  towers  of  the  castle  of  Latour.  The  sul- 
triness of  the  weather  was  at  this  lime  ex- 
treme; not  a  dry,  clear  heat,  but  a  relaxing 
and  oppressive  one.  No  excursions  were  de- 
sirable till  evening,  when  a  gentle  breeze  set 
in  along  the  shore. 

Clarens  has  sweeter  villages  nearer  it  than 
itself,  and,  but  for  its  fame,  its  common-look- 
ing dwellings  by  the  road-side  would  be  over- 
looked for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  and  peerless 
Montreux.  The  situation  of  the  latter,  beside 
high  and  wooded  precipices,  is  inimitable:  its 
dwellings  are  models  of  neatness;  the  river 
divides  iis  streets,  rushing  furiously  along  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  that  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  :  its  ancient  church  and  elegant 
spire  stand  apart,  shrouded  in  wood.  The 
climate  of  Montreux  is  the  softest  in  Switzer- 
land; and  of  all  the  churchyards  we  had  ever 
seen  in  our  wanderings,  no  one  overlooks  such 
various  and  delicious  scenery. 

There  is  an  Italian  blandness  in  the  air  of 
Montreux,  being  defended  by  its  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  from  the  cold  and  piercing  winds, 
and  open  only  to  the  south. 

The  chateau  of  Bloney  looks  enviable  on  its 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  an- 
cient, with  fosse  and  massive  walls  and  court, 
mossy  and  grass-grown,  with  spacious  and 
lone  apartments,  it  has  tempted  more  than 
one  traveller  to  become  an  inmate.  But  sce- 
nery and  old  remembrances  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  keen  winds  and  extreme  cold: 
eternal  fires  were  necessary:  even  in  June, 
every  chamber  had  its  blazing  pile  of  wood. 
It  was  found  a  costly  as  well  as  chilling  resi- 
dence, that  now  tempts  in  vain,  though  an 
English  family  of  some  note,  with  ten  children, 
wintered  it  there  for  two  years. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  situations  on  the 
lake  is  the  village  of  Nyon,  with  its  rows  of 
noble  walnut-trees.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  admirable  Flechiere,  vicar  of  Madeley, 
whose  countenance  as  well  as  spirit  bore  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Fenelon.  He 
might  well  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  (he  scenes 
of  his  earlier  life,  so  utterly  unlike  the  dreary, 
flat,  dismal  country  around  Madeley.  The 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyon  are  full 
of  beauty,  and  its  healthiness,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  other  villages  along  the  shore,  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Geneva,  with  its  vicinity,  is  the  only  really 
habitable  place  in  Switzerland;  in  every  other, 
"  the  uses  of  life  grow  dull  and  weary"  af- 
ter a  time  :  the  beauties  of  scenery  and  many 
a  delightful  ride  or  walk  cannot  atone  for  the 
absence  of  attractive  society,  the  many  little 
but  ineffable  excitements  of  the  world.  A  re- 
sidence of  two   years   in   many  parts  of  the 
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country  may  perhaps  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 
aJvantages:  they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  south  of  Fiance 
or  of  Italy:  in  both  the  latter,  cheapness  of 
living  includes  luxury  also,  as  well  as  various 
facilities  for  a  family.  But  a  Swiss  residence 
entails  in  general  a  cheapness  of  all  the  neces- 
saries and  a  scarcity  of  the  luxuries  cf  life; 
execrable  wine,  indifferent  cookery;  servants' 
wages  high.  The  people  from  keeping  so 
much  at  home,  possess  no  great  variety  or  re 
sources.  In  conversation  their  habits  are 
simple  and  primeval;  dinner  always  at  twelve 
or  half  past;  (he  goute,  or  "  hearty  tea,"  as 
it  is  called  in  Devonshire,  where  the  guest  is 
expected  to  deal  freely  with  the  sundry  solid 
cakes,  &c.  During  half  the  year  the  scene 
ry,  save  what  is  enjoyed  from  the  windows, 
may  be  said  to  be  sealed  to  the  eye  of  the  re 
sident. 

At  this  time  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  or 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  was  disturb 
ed  by  a  strong  religious  excitement.  Most  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy  lifted  up  their  voices,  and 
even  stimulated  the  authorities  to  strong  mea 
sures,  against  this  novelty  and  heresy,  as  it 
was  termed.  Even  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregations  at  first  regarded  the  rising  sect 
with  suspicion;  they  were  called  Momiers 
derision,  the  members  being  chiefly  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  But  opposition,  and 
even  persecution,  only  made  them  cleave  the 
closer  to  their  loved  sentiments. 

To  the  dismay  of  its  powerful  adversaries, 
Momierism,  ere  long,  numbered  in  its  ranks 
several  of  the  more  genteel  and  affluent  inha 
bitants.  Ladies,  often  the  first  to  espouse  i 
new  sect,  not  only  became  members,  but  even 
ardent  and  determined  advocates;  their  purse 
their  eloquence,  and  their  zeal,  were  all  em 
barked  in  the  cause.  The  priesthood  and  the 
magistracy  fell  into  the  usual  error  on  this  oc 
casion;  they  had  recourse  to  harsh  and  aibi 
trary  measures.  Several  of  the  clergy  who 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  people  were 
called  to  Geneva  to  render  an  account  of  their 
sentiments,  which  they  decidedly  refused  to 
abandon,  or  to  give  a  promise  that  they  would 
not  preach  them  to  the  people.  In  conse- 
quence, they  were  expelled,  as  summarily  as 
the  ministers  of  our  own  Charles's  day,  and 
banished  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Such  a  sen- 
tence was  ruin;  the  loss  of  home  and  stipend 
left  them  destitute;  they  were  nearly  all  young 
men;  age  would  have  been  less  bold  and  self- 
denying.  If  the  youthful  pastor  we  afterwards 
knew  intimately  was  a  sample  of  these  suffer- 
ers, they  were  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied; 
he  also  was  a  Momier,  but  a  very  amiable  and 
good  man:  we  visited  his  little  village  in  the 
interior.  The  ejected  ministers  retired  to 
other  countries,  and  waited  till  the  storm 
should  cease.  A  few  remained  behind,  and 
continued  to  preach  in  private  dwellings.  For 
some  time  there  was  little  prospect  of  indul- 
gence ;  even  ladies,  without  benefit  of  sex, 
were  committed  to  durance;  gens  d'armes  en- 
tered their  dwellings,  and  ihe  fair  culprits  were 
confined  to  their  apartments,  or  in  the  prison, 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  to  terrify  them  from 
an  attendance  at  the  meetings.  At  one  of  the 
latter,  the  soldiers,  coming  by  surprise,  locked 


the  doors,  and  placed  every  one  in  jeopardy; 
the  more  active  escaped  through  the  win- 
dows. 

The  tenets,  however,  of  these  people  had 
neither  novelty  nor  heresy:  "the  religion  of  the 
Redeemer,"  they  said,  "  was  to  be  felt  in  the 
heart,  not  coldly,  but  with  a  deep  and  exqui- 
site enjoyment  :  the  influence  of  spirit,  of 
mercy,  and  love,  might  so  fill  the  mind,  as  to 
give  security  against  sin,  as  well  as  a  sure 
hope  of  future  felicity."  Sentiments,  how- 
ever welcome  and  consoling,  seldom  make  a 
lasting  impression  without  other  aids  and  ex- 
citements; there  was  many  a  secret  and  loved 
gathering  beneath  each  other's  roof,  where 
they  told  of  their  mutual  faith  and  fears,  and 
then  went  comforted  away.  These  meetings 
were  now  forbidden  by  a  decree;  but  they 
were  not  suppressed.  How  was  it  possible  to 
suppress  an  ardent  and  simple  body  of  people 
who  deemed  it  their  absolute  duty,  as  well  as 
delight,  to  meet  together,  though  the  dungeon 
or  the  stake  were  the  alternative? 

Within  the  space  of  three  or  four  years, 
since  these  sentiments  were  first  staited  and 
discussed  at  Lausanne,  they  have  been  diffused 
far  and  wide,  in  village  and  hamlet,  as  well  as 
town;  even  the  juge  de  pays,  as  well  as  the 
merchant,  have  declared  their  adherence.  In 
more  than  one  situation,  the  people  are  able  to 
maintain  the  minister  who  visits  them;  not  a 
week  elapses,  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Can- 
ton de  Vaud,  without  several  assemblies  in 
private. 

The  minister's  arrival  at  the  place  from  his 
own  residence  is  carefully  kept  a  secret  from 
all  but  the  members;  the  large  room  is  well 
lighted,  (for  it  is  night,)  while  the  assembly  of 
both  sexes,  the  men  ranged  on  one  side  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  sit  in  silence.  He 
enters  at  last,  to  their  great  joy;  an  inspiring 
hymn  is  sung,  and  he  commences  an  animating 
and  impassioned  discourse,  quite  extempora- 
neous, and  addressed  chiefly  to  the  feelings  of 
his  audience. 

There  was  certainly  much  of  the  severe  and 
gloomy  spirit  of  Calvin  in  the  measures  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  suppress  the  new  sect:  it  is 
strange  that  the  Swiss  authorities  should  not 
have  better  understood  the  human  mind  and 
character  than  to  think  that  menaces  and  im- 
prisonment could  stifle  religious  enthusiasm. 
They  have  proved,  in  this  instance,  the  cradle 
from  which  it  has  sprung  forth  with  new  and 
unconquerable  vigour.  This  cause  is  not  like 
the  transient  and  vehement  system  of  the  cele- 
brated Kiudener,  who  was  also  expelled  the 
cantons  a  few  years  since  for  promulgating  her 
wild  sentiments.  She  was  too  lofty  and  refined 
a  visionary  to  seize  on  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  could  not  enter  into  her 
mysticism  or  share  in  her  transports.  The 
effect  she  pioduced  was  short-lived,  and  her 
cause  faded  away  for  want  of  zealous  support 
ers.  But  this  system  of  the  Momiers,  though 
perfectly  simple,  is  concentrated  and  strong, 
and  bears  with  it  the  very  elements  of  success 
and  victory.  No  lofty  or  peculiar  revelations 
are  claimed;  no  member  is  exalted  high  above 
the  rest  for  surprise  or  imitation;  but  the  mi- 
nister and  the  poorest  of  the  people,  the  avo- 
cat  and  the  paysan,  the  lady  and  the  washer- 


woman, all  meet  alike  on  the  same  kindred 
soil,  drink  of  the  same  fountain  of  inspiration 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  speak  of  their 
hopes,  fears,  and  triumphs,  with  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  kindness.  All  feel  that 
they  are  embarked  on  the  same  troubled  but  ' 
exciting  course,  that  the  same  tide  wafts  them 
onward  for  good  or  for  ill;  for  the  system  is  a 
purely  spiritual  one,  and  also  an  eminently 
social  one. 

The  interests  of  the  society  are  admirably 
served  by  the  private  and  earnest  visits  of  Ihe  I 
female  members  to  families  and  individuals; 
they  enter  with  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity, 
and,  being  sealed,  commence  a  touching  and 
earnest  addiess  on  the  subject  of  their  best 
and  highest  interests.  Two  or  three  of  their 
books  and  pamphlets  are  not  forgotten,  and 
are  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  heaier.  They 
have  already  their  own  hymn-books;  many  of 
the  pieces  are  of  original  composition,  and  do 
no  discredit  to  the  genius  of  the  composer; 
and  treatises  also,  explanatory  of  their  senti- 
ments, touching  on  the  darkness  that  shrouds 
too  much  of  the  land,  the  supineness  that  lulls 
the  spirits  of  its  people,  and  so  On.  No  Qua- 
ker, however,  can  be  more  unassuming  or 
persevering  than  these  female  disciples,  whom 
the  rest  of  the  natives  call  Quixotes,  and  re- 
gard with  dislike;  but  if  success  is  the  test  of 
a  good  cause,  they  have  it,  and  will  reap  it 
in  future  years  still  more  abundantly.  The 
dry,  cold,  comfortless  system  of  Calvin  falls 
every  day  before  these  humble  but  untired  and 
determined  innovators — the  Socinianism  that 
has  thrown  its  blasting  shadow  over  the  shores 
of  the  lake  begins  to  give  way  before  the  sure 
yet  noiseless  march  of  the  obscure  Momiers. 
A  few  years  more,  and  they  will,  most  pro- 
bably, be  a  powerful  and  flourishing  body  of 
people. 

One  day,  we  were  called  on  by  a  respecta- 
ble female,  while  residing  a  short  time  in  one 
of  the  towns  on  the  lake:  she  entered  into  an 
exposition  of  their  sentiments;  and  the  con- 
versation endsd  by  a  request  that  we  would 
attend  one  of  their  assemblies,  to  which  our 
curiosity  acceded.  This  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  the  "  watch  and  ward"  resembled  not  a 
little  that  of  the  highland  worlhiesof  old,  when 
pursued  and  hunted  to  mountain  and  cave.  It 
was  a  dark  and  chill  evening,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  lantern  we  threaded  our  way  through 
some  narrow  streets,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the 
dwelling,  and  then  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment,  where  the  service  was  held;  the  latter 
was  carefully  locked:  on  being  cautiously  open- 
ed, a  devoted  but  not  numerous  assembly  was 
within;  one  of  the  pastors,  a  middle-aged  man, 
presided.  The  classes  of  society  present  were 
rather  strangely  mingled;  but  the  sense  of  such 
a  distinction  was  utterly  unfelt.  There  was  a 
hymn  and  prayer;  a  short  address  by  the  mi- 
nister; and  often — the  part  of  the  service  most 
dear  perhaps  to  the  assembly — the  detailing, 
by  those  so  disposed,  the  religious  hope  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  minds.  The  excite- 
ment was  not  diminished  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  police  might  every  moment  break  in, 
armed  with  "the  power  of  this  world." 

The  visit  to  the  village  of  the  "  Cure"  al- 
ready spoken  of  was  interesting;  it  was  a  so- 


litude,  and  not  a  beautiful  one:  the  noble  trees 
and  romantic  scenery  of  so  many  a  Swiss  ham- 
let were  wanting  here.  There  was  an  income 
of  about  sixty  pounds  a  year,  an  agreeable 
wife,  and  three  children.  Yet  the  comfort  and 
the  joy  must  have  been  chiefly  within,  in  the 
mind  ;  outwardly,  there  was  no  resource  to 
excitement.  A  young  and  pale  man,  with  a 
brilliant  dark  eye,  full  of  benevolence  and 
peace — for  he  was  a  faithful  pastor,  whose  ob- 
scure little  charge  might  be  called  Ilia  .world — 
he  evidently  exulted  in  the  progress  of  what 
he  described  as  the  "  pure  and  fervent  religion 
of  Christ."  Nearly  all  his  people  might  al- 
ready be  termed  Moiniers;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  persecution  must  ere  long  relax  and 
the  rejected  ministers  be  restored.  In  a  great 
measure  this  has  been  the  case;  policy  at  last 
induced  liberation,  and  a  partial  reluctant  in- 
dulgence. 

For  "The  Friend." 
OCCASIONAL   THOUGHTS NO.  IX. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  is  at  this  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  considered  as  a  kind 
of  leisure  day,  anJ  set  apart,  more  particularly 
than  any  other,  for  paying  and  receiving  social 
visits;  young  people  meet  together  in  companies 
where  there  is  often  light  and  unprofitable  talk, 
while  they  are  not  discouraged  by  their  elder 
friends,  who  also  visit  on  that  day  because  it  is 
more  convenient,  and  who,  though  they  have 
left  their  farms  and  merchandise  behind  them, 
yet  show  that  they  are  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts,  by  making  them  the  subject  of  the 
afternoon's  conversation;  while  the  domestics, 
who  have  been  labouring  hard  all  the  week, 
and  who  of  all  others  should  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  day  of  rest,  are  kept  toiling  most  of  the 
day  to  prepare  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
first  day  visiters.  "  These  things  ought  not 
so  to  be,"  and  if,  instead  of  sanctioning  this 
custom  by  their  own  example,  the  heads  of  fa 
milies  would  devote  the  day  to  searching  the 
Scriptures,  to  other  serious  reading,  and  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  own  children  and 
those  under  their  care,  a  blessing  no  doubt 
would  attend  it.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  abilities  to 
give  their  children  religious  instruction;  surel 
on  this  day  they  niiijht  have  time,  and  as  fo 
abilities,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  hir 
ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraidelh  not."  The  writer  of  this 
blessed  with  a  father  who  made  it  a  regul; 
neither  to  pay  nor  receive  visits  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  except  to  entertain  travelling 
strangers,  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  on  some 
very  special  occasion,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
advantage  derived  from  devoting  this  day  to 
retirement  and  serious  reading;   1  now  value 


THE  FRIEND. 

it  reminds  him  of  that  period  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  care  and  sorrow  shall  be 
done  away,  and  he  is  taught  by  it  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  "  Sabbath  of  rest  which  remainelh 
for  the  children  of  God."  ***h. 


POETRY    OF    THE    HEBREWS. 

I'he  character  of  every  nation  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  the  nature  of  its  poetry.  The 
onal  characters  of  the  French  and  English 
people  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  is  that  of 
their  poetry;  in  the  wild  and  energetic  produc- 
tions of  the  German  muse,  the  German  cha- 
racter is  reflected  as  from  a  mirror.  The 
Jewish  people  have  left  to  us  in  the  Bible,  a 
body  of  song  characteristic  of  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  that  sublime  theocracy  which  prin- 
cipally constituted  their  government,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  issued  every  poetic 
nation.  The  poetry  of  no  other  nation  is 
so  elevated  and  sublime  ;  sublimity,  pure,  sim- 
ple, unpropped  and  unencumbered  by  any 
fictitious  aids  of  sounding  and  ostentatious  lan- 
guage, is  its  great  imperial  characteristic. 
Greece,  which  perhaps  stands  in  this  regard 
next  to  Judea,  stands  next  only  by  a  long  in- 
terval. Neither  Homer,  Hesiod,  nor  iEschy- 
lus,  the  sublimest  Greek  writers,  copious  and 
animated  as  they  are  in  their  sentiments  and 
their  descriptions  of  conflicts  of  gods  and  men, 
can  enter  into  competition  with  the  Hebrew 
poets.  The  works  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Jeremiah,  contain  more  sublimity  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  productions  of  the  poets  of  all 
other  countries  taken  together.  Of  these, 
Isaiah  stands  supreme,  unique,  and  unapproach- 
able. His  is  indeed  the  tongue  "  touched 
with  live  coal  from  the  hand  of  Seraphim." 
The  sublimity  of  Homer  appears  but  a  tem- 
porary and  impetuous  flight,  ever  tending  in- 
evitably earthwards;  that  of  Isaiah  is  a  self- 
sustained,  continued,  and  majestic  soaring, 
most  at  home  in  heaven.  His  exultation  over 
the  fallen  glory  of  the  king  of  Babylon — his 
description  of  the  power  and  majestic  opera- 
tions of  the  Almighty — his  burdens  of  Egypt, 
Tyre,  and  Damascus,  exceed  in  power  all  the 
finest  passages  of  Homer  and  ^Eschylus.  His 
sublime,  yet  satirical  contrast  of  the  God  of 
Jacob  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  (in  chap. 
44,)  exhibits  the  noblest  piece  of  satire  on  re- 
cord. Nor  is  Jeremiah  less  pre-eminent  over 
the  Greeks  in  pathos, — a  quality  of  writing, 
though  inferior  to,  and  of  less  dignity  than 
sublimity,  yet  entitling  the  writer  to  at  least 
the  second  lank.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews is  excellent.  The  classic  reader  is  dis- 
appointed in  his  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
Pindar:  the  Roman  language  possesses  no  sh- 
blime  lyric  poetry.  In  David  we  have  beauty 
of  sentiment,  tenderness,  sublimity;  and  these 
are   at  times   mixed   up  (as  in  Psalm  8th  and 


its   privileges  so   much   that   while   engrossed 

with  the  necessary  and  absorbing  cares  of  the!  19lh,)  with  a  divine  spirit  of  philosophy,  pe- 
world  through  the  week,  I  look  forward  to  it  culiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  no  traces  are 
as  a  period  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  |  to  be  found  in  any  ethical  poet.     In  short,  the 

Religious  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of]  Bible,  considered  as  a  body  of  writing,  will 
life  hardly  know  how  fully  to  appreciate  the  ever  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  trea- 
advantages  of  this  day;  but  to  the  pious  Chris- j  sure  of  poetic  literature;  and  it  may  be  deem- 
tian,  however  situated,  who  views  it  in  thised  a  good  test  of  taste  and  sound  canon  of 
light,  it  is  fraught  with  many  heavenly  allu-j  criticism,  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  p 
sions — many  sweet  and  blessed  associations;  [sesses  a  true  relish  for  the  higher  beauties  of 


writing,  and  has  endeavoured  to  gratify  and 
refine  that  taste  by  extensive  reading,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  he  praise,  and  the  more 
frequently  recur  to,  that  Book,  wherein,  above 
all  other  books,  is  to  be  found  most  simplicity 
and  sublimity. — Literary  Journal. 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 
CIRCULATION    OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  with  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  Cutter,  on  one  of  the  Cro- 
zets,  uninhabited  islands  ;  with  an  Account 
of  a  two  years'  Residence  on  them  by  the 
Crew,  and  their  Deliverance  by  an  American 
Schooner;  with  a  Narrative  of  near  eight 
years1  Residence  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by 
C.  M.  Goodridge,  one  of  the  survivors,"  is 
mentioned  the  following  fact,  which  illus- 
trates the  benefit  of  the  societies  establish- 
ment in  this  country  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  the  ship  in  which  the 
writer  was  wrecked  went  down  the  Thames, 
she  was  boarded  by  Captain  Cox,  the  agent 
of  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Bible  Society,  who 
presented  the  owner  with  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  progress  of  the  narrative  we 
hear  no  more  of  this  present,  till  after  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  when  it  is  thus  spoken 
of:— 

"  The  most  valuable  thing  we  preserved 
from  the  wreck  was  our  Bible;  and  I  must 
here  state  that  some  portion  of  each  day  was 
set  apart  for  reading  it;  and  by  nothing  per- 
haps could  I  better  exemplify  its  benefits, 
even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  than  by 
stating,  that  to  its  influence  we  were  indebted 
for  an  almost  unparalleled  unanimity  during 
the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  island.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  was  the  individual 
endeavour  of  all ;  and  whatever  was  recom- 
mended by  the  most  experienced,  was  joyfully 
acquiesced  in  by  the  rest.  If  ever  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose,  a  majority  of  voices  decided 
the  measure,  and  individual  wishes  always 
gave  way  to  the  proposals  that  obtained  the 
largest  suffrages.  Peace  reigned  among  us, 
for  the  precepts  of  Him  who  was  the  harbinger 
of  peace  and  good-will  towards  men,  were 
daily  inculcated,  and  daily  practised.  If  ever 
there  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  as  con- 
tained in  Ecclesiastes  xi.  1,  '  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days,'  this  simple  fact  must  bring  it 
home  to  every,  even  the  least,  contributor  to 
that  most  valuable  of  all  institutions,  the 
Seaman's  Bible  Society;  for  it  was  fulfilled 
even  to  the  very  letter:  the  Bible  when  be- 
stowed was  thrown  by  unheeded — it  traversed 
wide  oceans — it  was  scattered  with  the  wreck 
of  our  frail  bark — and  was  in  deed  and  in  truth 
found  upon  the  waters  after  many  days,  and 
not  only  was  the  mere  book  found,  but  its 
value  was  also  discovered,  and  its  .blessings, 
so  long  neglected,  were  now  made  apparent 
to  us.  Cast  away  on  a  desert  island,  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  ocean,  without  a  hope  of 
deliverance,  lost  to  all  human  sympathy, 
mourned  as  dead  by  our  kindred  ;  in  this  in- 
valuable book  we  found  the  herald  of  hope, 
the   balm   of  consolation,  the   dispensei   of 
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peace,  the  soother  of  our  sorrows,  and  a  pilot] 
to  the  harbour  of  eternal  happiness."  We. 
have  often  urged  the  claims  of  that  valuable 
national  institution,  the  Merchant  Seaman's 
Bible  Society  ;  but  one  such  fact  is  sufficient 
to  recommend  it. 

To  the  foregoing,  may  properly  be  annexed 
the  following  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society: — 

"  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion has  recently  been  manifested  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  at 
Carlisle:  lie  was  an  avowed  infidel,  and  his 
daring  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  exhibited 
the  state  of  his  mind.  He  fell  sick,  and  his 
sickness  was  unto  death:  having  wasted  his 
substance  in  riotous  living,  he  was  now  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  destitution.  A  pious 
man  visited  him  twice — administered  to  his 
temporal  necessities — reasoned  with  him — 
recommended  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
offered  to  supply  him  with  a  Bible  ;  but  he 
obtained  none  other  than  scornful  or  evasive 
answers.  One  of  the  collectors  of  the  Car- 
lisle Ladies'  Bible  Association  also  visited 
him,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  re- 
ceive one  of  our  New  Testaments  with  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  From  that  time  he  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily  and  diligently  :  through 
reading  them,  he  became  convinced  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment;  his 
blasphemies  were  changed  for  praise;  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  he  confessed  his  Saviour; 
he  declared  also,  that  in  the  commencement 
of  his  illness  he  had  resolved  upon  destroying 
himself,  seeing  that  nothing  but  poverty  and 
death  awaited  him ;  but  (holding  forth  the 
Scriptures)  he  added,  '  this  blessed  book  has 
shown  me  that  it  was  a  temptation  of  Satan — 
that  God  has  given  to  us  eternal  life  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.'  After  continuing  in  this 
happy  state  of  mind  for  three  or  four  months, 
he  died,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  God  unto 
eternal  life,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 


CIRCULAR. 

Philadelphia,  9thmo.  13th,  1834 
In  the  fifth  month,  1833,  the  managers  of 
Haverford  School  Association  published  an 
address  to  their  friends,  explaining  the  views 
which  influenced  them  in  the  commencement 
of  their  important  undertaking,  and  the  course 
which  they  proposed  to  pursue  in  conducting 
the  establishment.  To  this  address  they  again 
invite  the  attention  of  their  friends.  As  was 
then  stated,  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
combine  sound  and  liberal  instruction  in  liter- 
ature and  science  with  a  religious  care  over 
the  morals  and  manners,  thus  affording  to  the 
youth  of  our  Society  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring an  education  equal  in  all  respects  to 
what  can  be  obtained  at  colleges,  without  ex- 
posure to  those  associations  which  are  apt  to 
lead  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  our  re- 
ligious profession.  Such  an  education  they 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  institu- 
tion to  give.  It  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  they  have  watched  its 
progress  with  anxious  attention.  They  have 
observed  with  feelings  of  high  gratification, 


the  intense  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
students,  which  characterises  those  who  have 
the  immediate  care  of  them,  and  the  patient 
and  unwearied  efforls  to  promote  their  lite- 
rary and  religious  advancement.  These  ef- 
forts, they  cannot  doubt,  have  been  to  a  good 
degree  successful :  and  the  anticipations  which 
they  have  cherished,  that  great  benefit  would 
result  to  the  children  of  Friends  from  the 
operations  of  the  school,  aie  already  changing 
into  gratifying  experience.  With  these  feel- 
ings, the  managers  are  naturally  desirous  that 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  should  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible;  and  in  order 
that  Friends  may  more  generally  be  induced 
to  send  their  children  there,  the  following  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  it. 

The  school  is  situated  in  Haverford  town- 
ship, Delaware  county,  in  a  pleasant  and  re- 
markably healthy  neighbourhood,  about  eight 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  is  unusually 
easy  of  access,  either  by  the  Columbia  rail- 
road, or  otherwise.  Friends  of  Radnor 
Monthly  Meeting  are  now  erecting  a  new 
meeting-house,  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  school,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
finished  before  winter.  The  school-house 
stands  upon  elevated  ground,  commanding  a 
fine  prospect,  and  contains  very  superior  ac 
commodations  for  the  students,  each  of  whom 
has  a  chamber  to  himself.  But  whilst  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  neatness  and  com 
fort,  useless  and  extravagant  expenditure  has 
been  studiously  avoided.  For  as  it  is  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  managers  that  the  stu- 
dents should  be  brought  up  in  that  plainness 
and  simplicity,  which  is  alone  consistent  with 
the  religious  profession  of  Friends,  so  they 
have  been  careful  to  guard  the  establishment 
from  the  appearance  of  ostentation  or  luxury. 

Instruction  in  the  principles  and  testimo- 
nies of  Friends  is  believed  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  and  forms  part  of  the  regular 
duty  of  the  superintendent  and  one  or  more 
of  the  teachers.  A  full  course  of  instruction 
will  occupy  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the 
students  are  arranged,  according  to  their  ac- 
quirements, in  one  of  four  classes,  viz.  the 
third  junior,  second  junior,  junior,  or  senior 
There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year ;  the  win 
ter  session  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the 
second  fourth-day  in  the  tenth  month,  and  the 
summer  session  of  four  months,  commencing 
on  the  second  fourth-day  in  the  fifth  month. 
An  examination  of  all  the  students  will  take 
place  at  the  end  of  each,  preparatory  to  a  new 
classification  for  the  ensuing  session.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  antiquities,  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  history,  composition,  logic,  rhe- 
toric, criticism,  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy,  political  econo- 
my, and  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  qualifications  for  admission 
into  the  third  junior  class,  are  English,  Latin, 
and  Greek  grammar,  geography,  algebra  as 
far  as  simple  equations,  Latin  as  far  as  CaEsar 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  original  Greek 
But  as  many  parents  may  be  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Haverford 
affords,  whose  children  have  not  made  the  re 


quisite  progress  in  all  these  studies,  an  intro- 
ductory  school  has  been  formed,  under  the  ' 
care  of  two  separate  teachers,  in  which  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  algebra, 
grammar,  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  - 
Latin  languages  are  taught.  This  school  will 
be  subject  to  the  frequent  supervision  of  the 
piincipal  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution: 

Samuel  Hillls,  Superintendent. 

John  Gummere,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, English  Literature,  &c. 

William  Dennis,  Teacher  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,  and  Ancient  Literature. 

William  Gummere,  John  Collins,  Teach- 
ers of  the  Introductory  School. 

The  school  possesses  a  valuable  library, 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  other  objects  of  na- 
tural history,  and  a  copious  collection  of  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  by  experiment  the  lec- 
tures upon  the  physical  sciences.  The  terms 
for  board  and  tuition,  including  washing,  are 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable  as 
follows:  viz.  $60  at  the  commencement,  and 
$60  at  the  middle  of  the  winter  term ;  and 
$80  payable  at  the  opening  of  the  summer 
term.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  parents 
who  propose  to  send  their  sons  to  the  school, 
should  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  opening  of 
the  terms;  as  admissions  at  a  later  period  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  disadvantage 
not  only  to  the  institution,  but  to  the  students 
themselves.  For  further  information,  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  Samuel  Hilles,  Super- 
intendent, at  the  school,  or  to  the  undersign- 
ed, No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  managers. 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  much  esteemed  friend,  we 
insert  the  subjoined  narrative.  Although  we  can 
see  no  reason  to  question,  yet  of  course  we  do  not 
vouch  for,  its  fidelity;  the  facts  wear  the  appearance 
at  least  of  probability,  the  moral  tendency  is  good, 
and  there  is  a  pathetic  simplicity  in  the  story  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  and  exercise  the  tender  feelings. 

From  the  St.  Andrews  Standard. 
THE    FOREST    FOUNDLING. 

Charles  Bearghan  left  the  northeast  part  of  this 
province  a  short  time  ago,  and  took  what  is  called 
the  upper  road  from  Fredeiiclon  to  St.  Stephens,  on 
his  way  to  the  United  Slates.  On  the  5th  of  August, 
he  passed  the  thriving  village  at  Hartt's  Mills  on  the 
Rushagonis,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  expected 
to  reach  Trew's  tavern,  at  the  Piskahagan,  by  night. 
Properly  equipped  for  the  woods,  furnished  with 
suitable  provisions,  his  blanket,  his  axe  slung  behind, 
and  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  he  trudged  gaily  along 
until  he  arrived  at  Shin  creek,  which  is  unbridged, 
and  was  at  that  time  much  swollen  with  late  rains. 
A  woodman  seldom  hesitates  at  such  obstacles;  he 
proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  set  about 
telling  a  tree  across  it,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  bridge; 
it  swung  aside  in  falling,  and,  launching  into  deep 
water,  moved  away  down  the  stream.  Our  traveller 
was  not  inclined  to  resume  the  axe,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  proceed  up  stream,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
favourable  place  for  crossing.  At  length  hft  arrived 
at  one  of  those  placid-looking  pools  which  form  deep 
stretches  in  our  rivers,  and  are  generally  termed  still 
water  places.    Here  he  made  a  kind  of  raft  sufficient 


was  soon  busily  engaged  in  inhabiting  his  limbs,  and 
refreshing  himselt'  will]  a  bit  of  biscuit,  seated  on  the 
flowery  margin  of  a  natural  meadow  which  extended 

startled  by  a  whining  noiso  resembling  the  sounds 
frequently  uttered  by  young  bears.  He  instantly 
6eized  bis  gun, examined  the  touch-hole  and  reprimed; 
then  clapping  u  ball  into  the  barrel, 

"  with  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent," 

he  cautiously  stole  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sounds  issued.  They  were  no  longer  uttered,  but  he 
now  and  then  heard  a  crackling  noiso  among  the 
underbrush,  and  perceived  a  twitching  motion  of  the 
twigs  and  spray,  but  could  not  discover  what  caused 
them.  Convinced,  however,  that  he  had  some  ani- 
mal to  encounter,  his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder  and 
his  finger  on  the  trigger.  He  then  silently  reasoned 
with  himself  whether  or  not  he  should  fire  at  random, 
hut  experience  cautioned  him  against  so  rash  an  ac- 
tion, for  no  animal  is  more  furious  than  a  wounded 
bear.  As  thus  he  mused,  his  eyes  became  suddenly 
dilated,  his  heart  throbbed  violently,  he  raisod  him- 
self erect,  and  let  the  but  of  his  gun  drop  quickly  to 
the  ground  !  Behold  !  anions-  the  raspberry  bushes 
— and  seen  throng1'  the  interstices  of  the  leaves — a 
beautiful  infantile  arm  fitfully  stretched  out,  and  lit- 
tle taper  fingers  plucking  the  rich,  ripe,  crimson 
fiuit. 

After  he  had  experienced  the  first  flush  of  the  min- 
gled emotions  of  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  sight 
— of  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  his  gun  and  his  in- 
tended act — and  of  pleasure  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  society  in  these  deep  and  solemn  solitudes, 
our  traveller  advanced  and  beheld  a  little  girl,  about 
seven  years  old,  sedulously  engaged  in  pulling  and 
eating  of  the  abundant  wild  berries  which  were 
spread  in  great  variety  over  that  naturally  rich  and 
verdant  spot.  She  appeared  to  be  an  interesting 
child;  her  clothes  had  a  respectable  look,  albeit  they 
were  most  wofully  rent  and  worn,  her  fair  hair  played 
in  disordered  ringlets  over  her  cheek,  which  was  be- 
grimed and  pale,  and  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping.  She  burst  out  into  wild  hysteric 
vvailings  which  sunk  suodenly  lulo  convulsive  sous. 

The  traveller  was  lost  in  utter  amazement,  and 
hemmed  aloud,  to  attract  the  child's  attention. 
Alarmed,  in  her  turn,  at  his  appearance,  half  habited 
as  he  was,  she  screamed — fled  a  few  steps — fell,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He  was  quickly 
by  her  side,  and  used  the  kindest  and  most  soothing 
cxpiessions  to  gain  her  confidence  and  calm  her 
fears.  She  had  fallen  more  from  bodily  weakness 
than  from  fear,  although  she  had  been  greatly  alarm- 
ed at  the  unexpected  appearance-  of  the  stranger. 
At  length  she  ventured  to  look  up,  and  with  a  sweet 
but  languid  smile,  said  slowly  and  faintly,  "O  now 
— I  am  sure  you  won't  hurt  me— -O  I  am  very  sure 
you  will  not  kill  me."  '•  Kill  you  !  God  forbid,"  was 
the  full-hearted  reply.  "O  I  am  very  tired— I've 
been  very,  very  hungry,  but  I  got  plenty  raspberries 
here— I  only  eat  the  goody  ones,  I  never  take  them 
as  have  the  spiders  on  'em,  mother  bid  mo  not  to." 
"Where  is  your  mother,  my  dear  child?"  eagerly  en- 
quired the  traveller,  and  he  was  answered  in  great 
simplicity,  "She's  at  home,  I  guess — but  mam  don't 
know  where  I  be — I  can't  find  out  the  way  home 
ever  so  long."  "  What !  my  child,  have  you  strayed 
and  are  lost?  Come  to  that  flowery  knoll  with  me 
— God  has  sent  me  to  preserve  your  life — come,  and 
I  will  give  you  some  nice  biscuit  and  a  bit  of  meat— 
you  are  weak  and  worn,  but  I  will  take  care  of  you." 
The  poor  innocent's  soul  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of 
grateful  tears,  not  attended  with  that  hysteric  affec- 
tion which  she  had  lately  suffered.  She  derived 
great  relief  from  weeping,  and  prepared  to  follow 
her  new  benefactor,  but  the  excitement  she  had  just 
experienced,  acting  on  her  sensitive,  delicate  and 
exhausted  frame,  iiad  shaken  every  nerve  and  com- 
pletely prostrated  her  strength.  She  was  unable  to 
walk,  but  the  kind  and  generous  Bearghan  carried 
her  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  ho  had  left  his 
little  store,  and  judiciously  regaled  her  with  spare 
and  gradual  portions  of  food. 
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As  soon  as  she  was  moderately  refreshed,  her 
less  answers  to  his  enquiries  informed  him  that  her 
name  was  Lydia  Harper;  her  parents  live  near 
Hartl's  mills;  she  had  been  sent  with  dinner  to  hi 
father,  who  was  making  shingles  a  little  way  in  the 
woods,  but  missed  the  right  track,  got  bewildered 
and  wandered  astray.  «  When  1  knew  I  was  lost," 
she  said,  "  O  I  was  very  frightened — I  screamed  and 
ran  about,  and  threw  away  father's  dinner."  It  ap- 
pears that  she  walked  the  first  night  until  she  sank 
down  nearly  stupified  with  fatigue.     The  traveller 


inn  atraid  when  it  grev 
and  lost  in  the  woods,  tc 
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asked  if 
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when  I  lay  down  1  said  my  prayers  that  main  learnt 
me,  and  then  I  wa'ut  frightened."  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  prayer?"  "O,  I  do,  it  is:— 

"  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take  my  rest, 
for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  only  that  makes  me  to  dwell  in 
safety  ;  and  into  thy  hands  I  recommend  my  spirit, 
rny  soul,  and  my  body,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
O  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth  !  Amen." 

C.  Bearghan  next  began  to  consider  how  the  child 
was  to  be  brought  along.  He  was  sixteen  miles 
past  her  father's,  and  his  business  would  not  allow 
him  to  return:  ho  was  about  twelve  miles  from 
Trew's,  and  no  house  between.  The  child  was  un- 
able to  walk;  he  rigged  out  a  contrivance  by  means 
of  his  blanket,  and  carried  her  forward  on  his  back. 
The  delightful  consciousness  of  performing  a  good 
action  buoyed  up  his  spirits  and  nerved  his  frame, 
and  he  beguiled  the  rigour  of  his  laborious  task  bv 
the  prattle  of  his  little  foundling,  who  had  now  be"- 
come  more  sprightly  and  free. 

As  he  journeyed  along  he  enquired  if  sho  had  seen 
any  wild  beasts  in  the  woods,  and  she  answered 
"  No,  I  did'nl — only  once — two  black  dogs  were 
coming  to  me — they  were  not  Mr.  Burpe's  dogs — 
they  stopt,  and  one  stood  up  on  its  hind  feet — they 
did'nt  bark,  but  runncd  away  again."  Our  traveller 
smiled  at  the  child's  simplicity,  while  she  continued 
to  say,  "O  last  night—  O  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  O  how  glad  I  was  !— I  thought  I  was 
close  to  home,  for  1  heard  the  cattle  trampling  about 
me.  I  could'nt  see  nothing,  none  of  them  had  bells 
— and  when  I  called  '  Star  and  Bright,'  ihoy  lay  still; 
O  I  was  glad  and  my  heart  was  beating  and  beating 
— J  lnJ"""-rt_^11  in;  in  listen,  and  so  I  just  dropt  away 
in  the  morning."  "  providence  seems  to  have  de- 
fended you  in  an  especial  manner,  my  child,  against 
hidden  dangers  and  death,"  said  the  traveller. 

Having  carried  his  helpless  charge  until  daylight 
was  gone,  his  fatigue  was  increased  by  the  difficulty 
of  walking  on  an  almost  trackless  road  in  the  dark, 
and  the  moon  did  not  rise  until  near  ten  o'clock.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  a  deserted  log  hut  within  two 
miles  of  Trew's,  and  being  almost  exhausted,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  short  stoppage  to  recruit.  Here 
he  thought  to  leave  the  child,  wrapped  in  his  blanket, 
whilst  he  should  hurry  on,  and  send  back  immediate 
relief.  He  struck  a  light,  partook  of  some  refresh- 
ments with  her,  but  fuund  great  difficulty  in  getting 
her  to  consent  to  remain  behind.  After  he  had  pre- 
pared a  pretty  comfortable  bed  for  her,  and  placed 
her  snugly  in  it,  he  sat  down  to  watch  until  she 
should  fall  asleep.  The  moon  had  just,  risen,  and 
before  he  started,  lie  gently  approached  the  child  to 
find  if  she  were  perfectly  composed  ;  he  held  the  light 
towards  her,  she  opened  her  blue  eyes  full  upon  him, 
she  averted  her  head,  and  sobbed.  u  No  !"  exclaimed 
the  traveller,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  behind  !"  He 
forthwith  slung  his  axe  and  his  gun,  resumed  his 
former  equipment,  raised  little  Lydia  from  her  lonely 
couch,  and  carried  her  safely  to  the  long  looked-for 
house  of  entertainment.  Although  it  was  quito  late, 
Capt.  Josiah  Trew  was  easily  aroused  to  admit  the 
toilworn  traveller  and  his  little  companion,  who  now 
stood  beside  him  at  the  threshold;  for  he  deemed  it 
more  seemly  that  she  should  walk  than  be  carried 
into  the  house.  He  had  also  tied  a  handkerchief  un- 
der her  chin,  in  the  fashion  of  the  gypsy  head-dress 

They  were  soon  placed  by  a  comfortable  fire  in  a 
good  house,  well  stored,  and  with  a  hospitable  land- 
lord. Tho  females  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
were  speedily  afoot,  and  busy  preparing  the  required 
repast.     We  fancy  we  can  see  the   countonauce  of 
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Josiah  Trew  beaming  with  exultation  as  he  issued 
his  orders  to  comfort  the  wearied  travellers.  We 
can  also  fancy  that  we  sec  his  features  overclouded, 
and  his  eye  glistening  with  genuine  feeling,  as  he  re- 
lated that  tho  whole  country  side  had  been  up  and 
in  search  of  a  child  lost  in  the  woods  ;  that  parties 
had  gone  in  all  direction^  but  unhappily  without 
success,  and  that  one  of  the  people  deeply  distressed 
on  the  occasion  was  now  in  the  house.  Our  traveller 
immediately  exclaimed  that  Providence  had  made 
him  the  happy  instrument  of  recovering  that  lost 
child  who  now  sat  before  them.  Every  one  flew 
round  the  little  girl,  examined  and  fondled  her,  and 
vented  exclamations  of  amazement  and  satisfaction. 
During  this  sudden  bustle  a  person  from  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber  rushed  wildly  in  among  the  company, 
snatched  the  hand  of  httlo  Lydia,  gazed  on  her  for  a 
moment,  then  clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  It  was  her 
father! 

What  a  scene  was  here  I  what  an  overflowing  of 
the  finest  feelings  which  adorn  humanity!  what  an 
interchange  of  those  pure  affections  which  spring 
from  sincerity  and  truth  !  But  what  tongue  can  tell, 
what  pen  portray  the  varied  emotions  which  fleeted 
in  rapid  succession  through  the  minds  of  that  pain- 
fully happy  group?  The  half-frantic  joy  and  gratitude 
of  the  parent — the  wondering  fits  of  delight  of  the 
enfeebled  little  sufferer— the  conscious  self-satisfac- 
tion of  the  deliverer — the  officious  but  sincere  gratu- 
lalions  of  tho  excited  inmates— must  all  be  estimated 
by  the  susceptibility  of  the  reader. 

The  beautiful  train  of  circumstances  which  Provi- 
dence  employed  in  this  affecting  story  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  If  the  traveller  had  passed 
Hartt's  Mills  when  the  people  were  stirring  abroad  ; 
if  Shin's  creek  had  been  bridged  ;  if  the  tree  had 
fallen  across;  if  he  had  had  no  gun  when  he  thought 
a  bear  was  by— if  these  facts  had  happened,  the  child 
might  have  perished. 

He  who  sustains  the  mighty  planets  in  their  courses 
and  controls  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  dust — He 
who  rules  the  awful  storm  and  sends  forth  the  smil- 
ing sunbeam,  works  his  wise  purposes  in  mystery  to 


'•  Come  tin 


xpressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 


From  the  Sunday  School  Journal. 
frooj   oj  me  uiu    xesunnem   ua    .«^   *> — .<~» 
Canon. 

The  following  analysis  of  that  part  of  Dr. 
Alexander's  volume  on  "  The  Canon  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,"  which  relates  to 
the  ancient  scriptures,  has  been  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  generally,  and  es- 
pecially for  those  teachers  who  have  occasion 
to  introduce  the  evidences  of  religion  to  their 
classes.  A  summary  of  the  other  part  of  the 
volume  may  be  given  hereafter. 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostle?  fre- 
quently quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
enjoined  on  all  to  search  them,  shows  that  the 
volume  of  scripture  which  existed  in  their  time 
was  uncorrupted  and  infallible.  If,  then,  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  books  were  included 
at  the  time  in  the  sacred  volume,  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  be  settled. 

Though  neither  Christ  nor  his  aposfles  have 
jj.iven  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  have  quoted  a  number  of 
them,  and  so  far  their  genuineness  is  establish- 
ed. They  also  spoke  of  the  law,  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms,  as  including  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures; but  this  does  not  determine  whether 
the  very  books  which  we  now  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  then  found  in  it,  and  no 
others. 

This  very  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Josephi's, 
a  Jewish  historian.  "  We  have,"  says  he, 
"  only  two-and-twenty  books,  which  are  to  be 
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THE  FRIEND. 


believed  as  of  divine   authority;  of  which  fivej  they  contain    falsehoods,  abound   in   silly  and   be  effected  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  fa- 
are  the  books  of  Moses.     From   the  death  of!  ridiculous   stories,    and    ofien    contradict  the  culties    bestowed   upon   us,  and    the   due 
Moses,  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  plain  doctrines  of  acknowledged  scripture. 


Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who 
were  the  successors  of  Moses  have  written  in 
thirteen  books.  The-  remaining  four  books 
contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents  of  life, 
for  the  use  of  men."  Now  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  universally  agreed  to  be,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuterono- 
my. The  thirteen  books,  written  by  the  pro- 
phets, will  include  Joshua,  Judges  with  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  La- 
mentations, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  Job,  Ezra,  Esther  and  Chronicles. 
The  four  remaining  books  will  be,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, which  make  the  whole  number  twenty- 
two  ;  the  canon  then  existing  is  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  we  now  possess.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  these  books  might 
more  conveniently  be  reckoned  twenty-four ; 
and  this  is  the  present  method  of  numbering 
them,  by  the  modern  Jews;  but  formerly,  the 
number  was  regulated  by  that  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  letters, 
therefore,  they  annexed  the  small  book  of  Ruth 
to  Judges;  and  probably  it  is  a  continuation  of 
this  book  by  the  same  author.  They  added, 
also,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  to  his  pro- 
phecy, and  this  was  natural  enough.  As  to 
the  minor  prophets,  which  form  twelve  sepa- 
rate books  in  our  Bibles,  they  were  anciently 
always  reckoned  one  book;  so  they  are  consi- 
dered in  every  ancient  catalogue,  and  in  all 
quotations  from  them. 

From  the  time  of  Josephus  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  made  by  the  fathers,  and  by  coun- 
cils all  nf  mKloK    .„..,,o  .„;.k    .l.«  BiM.  ..=  ..... 

have  it  now. 

Moreover,  ever  since  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  these  books  have  been  in  the 
keeping  both  of  Jews  and  Christians.  They 
have  been  constantly  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  of  course  any  alteration  made 
by  either  party  would  be  detected  and  exposed 
by  the  other.  But  this  has  never  been  pre 
tended,  and  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  receive 
precisely  the  same  copies. 

Besides,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible, 
called  the  Septuagint,  was  made  soon  after  the 
Old  Testament  was  completed.     This  conta 
all  the  books  received  by  Jews  and  protestant 
Christians  as  genuine, 

The  Apocrypha. — But  the  Roman  catholic 
church  maintains  that  certain  other  books  are 
part  of  the  inspired  volume.  On  what  grounds 
are  they  rejected  by  Jews  and  protestants  ? 

1.  They  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
They  were  written  in  Greek,  which  was  a 
language  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  long 
after  *****  the  Old  Testament 
was  finished. 

2.  They  have  never  been  received  by  the 
Jews,  though  probably  written  by  Jews. 

3.  They  are  never  quoted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

4.  They  were  expressly  declared  by  the 
Christian  fathers  to  be  apocryphal:  (that  is 
without  authority.) 


6.  These  books  were  not  written  by  pro- 
phets, but  by  men  who  speak  of  their  labours 
in  a  way  wholly  incompatible  with  revelation. 

No  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
beenlost.  There  are  several  books  spoken  of 
by  the  sacred  writers  which  are  not  to  be  found, 
but  every  book  referred  to,  or  quoted,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  not  necessarily  inspired,  nor,  if  in- 
spired, does  it  necessarily  belong  to  the  canon, 
for  they  may  have  been  written  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  Nor  was  every  thing  that  an  inspired 
man  might  write,  necessarily  inspired.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  books  re- 
ferred to-  are  now  in  the  Bible  under  other 
names.  Gad,  Nathan,  &,c.  may  have  written 
parts  of  the  historical  books;  the  "  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord"  may  be  the  book  of  Num- 
bers, &c. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE    WORLD    BEYOND    THE    SKIES. 

There  is  a  world  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  peace  and  joy  triumphant  reign, 

Where  tears  are  wiped  from  mourners'  eyes, 
And  parted  frieuds  may  meet  again. 

There  is  a  world,  whose  halcyon  charms 
No  eye  hath  seen,  no  tongue  can  tell, 

Whose  shores  ring  not  with  hostile  arms, 
Or  echo  back  the  tocsin  knell. 

There  is  a  world  more  lovely  far 

Than  sages  dream  or  poets  sing, 
Though  they  may  Reason's  gates  unbar, 

And  soar  aloft  on  Fancy's  wing. 

There  is  a  world,  and  'tis  divine, 

The  home  and  haven  of  the  hless'd, 
Where  morning  sunbeams  ever  shine, 

And  where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
■jri io  ■>  „„.u,  _„a  on:  now  sweet, 

When  lile's  tempestuous  voyage  is  o'er, 
To  think  of  friends  we  there  shall  meet, 

And  join  again  to  part  no  more. 

Then  let  our  thoughts  sublime  arise, 
Unto  that  bright  celestial  sphere, 

Unto  that  world  beyonJ  the  skies, 
Where  glory  doth  enshrin'd  appear. 
Monroe  Co.  9th  mo.  12th.  H.  F.  Z. 

Remedy  for  Ringworms. — A  correspondent  of  the 
American  Farmer  writes  as  follows : — 

"After  I  had  the  tetter  nearly  twenty  years  on 
my  hands,  and  had  used  a  hundred  dollars' 'worth  of 
teller  ointment,  which  took  off  the  skin  repeatedly 
without  effecting  a  cure,  a  friend  advised  me  to  ob- 
tain some  blood  root,  (called  also  red  root,  Indian 
paint, &c.)  to  slice  it  in  vinegar,  and  afterwards  wash 
the  part  affected  with  the  liquid.  I  did  so,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  scurf  was  removed,  and  my  diseased 
hand  was  as  whole  as  the  other. 

THE    FRIEND, 


NINTH  MONTH,  20,  1834. 


We  trust  our  readers  will  not  grudge  the 
space  occupied  by  the  article  which  commences 
on  our  first  page.  The  czar  Peter  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sonages who  figure  in  the  department  of  mo- 
dern history.  He  is,  it  is  true,  by  no  means 
to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  implicit  imita- 
tion, for  he  had  great  faults;  but  his  career 
was  a  splendid  one,  and  affords  a  striking  ex 


There  is  internal  evidence  against  them:|emplification  of  the  extent  of  good  which  may 


provement  of  the  opportunities  put  in  our 
power.  The  incident  of  his  attending  a  "  Qua- 
ker meeting"  during  his  temporary  sojourn  in 
London,  will  be  better  understood  by  recur- 
ring to  a  passage  in  Thomas  Story's  journal, 
included  in  the  extracts  from  thence,  at  page 
214  of  our  present  volume. 

The  following  was  appended  to  a  commu- 
nication received  from  a  correspondent.  The 
assertion  that  the  "  passage"  is  not  in  the 
Bible  no  doubt  is  correct,  and  the  caution  is  a 
proper  one: — 

"  A  Saviour,  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer,  or  I 
perish  for  ever."  I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
author  of  this  passage,  but  I  have  several  times 
heard  it  quoted  as  scripture,  and  as  it  is  not  in 
the  sacred  volume,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss, 
if  the  editor  should  approve,  to  insert  it  in 
"  The  Friend;" — it  may  prevent  its  being  again 
attributed  to  the  wrong  source. 

From  Barbadoes. — By  the  brig  Amulet, 
Captain  Nickerson,  at  this  port,  from  Barba- 
does, wc  have  advices,  says  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  from  that  island  up  to  the  22d  of 
August.  Every  thing  remained  as  yet  per- 
fectly quiet,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a 
considerable  inclination  to  idleness.  It  was 
understood  that  some  slight  disturbances  had 
occurred  at  Martinique.  The  measure  of  the 
British  government  which  causes  so  much 
anxiety,  relative  to  the  West  Indies,  will  have, 
and  has  already,  the  tendency  to  induce  a 
considerable  emigration  to  this  country. 
Extracts  of  letters  from  Barbadoes,  under  date  of 
20th  of  August. 
"Every  thing  is  quiet  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes,  and  we  have  nothing,  we  think,  to 
apprehend  from  that  quarter. 

"  Our,  negroes,  in  their  new  condition  as 
freemen,  are  behaving  most  exemplary  and 
creditably." 

August  19. — "Out  free  labourers  continue 
to  behave  very  well.  Not  so,  however,  in  the 
neighbouringcoloniesof  Demarara  and  Trini- 
dad, where,  by  the  last  accounts,  a  good  deal 
of  insubordination  was  manifested.  In  these 
possessions  a  general  passive  resistance  to 
labour  is  evinced,  but  no  violence  attempted. 
Yet  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  if  the  la- 
bourers do  not  return  to  their  work,  for  it 
11  very  materially  injure  the  plantations. 
It  would  appear  that  our  government  does 
not  wish  to  use  harsh  measures,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest 
n  the  prosperity  of  Haverford  school,  are  re- 
ferred to  a  circular  on  the  sixth  page  of  the 
present  number,  for  information  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  extensively  spread  relative 
to  that  excellent  institution. 

The  lines  with  (he  signature  | — received. 
H.  F.  Z.  is  informed  that  the  communica- 
tion alluded  to,  came  duly  to  hand. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 
ATTRACTION. 

The  word  attraction  is  employed  to  denote 
that  power  or  force  by  which  all  kinds  of 
matter,  whether  of  the  size  of  atoms  or  of 
worlds,  are  drawn  towards  each  other.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  law  of  nature  which  produces 
phenomena  so  universally  and  continually 
presented  to  our  observation,  as  attraction. 
If  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens,  and 
observe  the  motion,  or,  as  Milton  terms  it, 
the  "  mystic  dance"  of  these  shining  orbs,  we 
find  it,  like  an  invisible  rein,  curbing  them 
in  their  amazing  journeys  through  the  track- 
less ether,  and  compelling  them  to  deviate 

f        *u"  "°"ti,inPar  or  straightforward  course 
in  winch  they  would  otherwise  run,  aim  ..^u, 
in  a  circular  manner  round  some  other  body, 
the  centre  of  their  orbits  of  motion.     Or  if 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
we  find  it  drawing  down  to  the  earth  again 
the  stone  which  we  have  thrown  into  the  air, 
or  we  see  it  forming  into  a  globule  the  little 
drop  of  dew  which  hangs  like  an  appropriate 
gem  upon  the  delicate  leaf  of  a  flower.     Or 
we  see  two  contiguous  drops  upon  the  same 
spray,  when  brought  near  to  each  other,  but 
still  situated  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  b< 
discerned  by  the  eye,  at  last  suddenly  rusl 
together  and  become  one.    Or  we  can  detect 
its  operations  in  uniting  a  few  simple  sub- 
stances in  various  proportions,  and  producing 
the  wonders  of  vegetable  organisation  in  in 
finite  variety  and   never  failing  symmetry 
How  sublime,  yet  how  simple;  how  minute 
yet  how  comprehensive  and  magnificent  is 
this  law ! — at  once  exercising  a  power  over 
the  smallest  atoms  around  us,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  determining  the  revolutions  of 
the  gigantic  and  innumerable  orbs  that  roll 
throughout   the   universe;    a    height  and   a 
depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length  of  existence, 
which  imagination  in  vain  attempts  to  picture 
or  reason  to  calculate. 

"  That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphore, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course." 

This  law  is  indispensable  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  existence  of  the  present  order  of 
things ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 


that  the  suspension  of  it,  even  with  respect  to 
a  single  star,  would,  in  course  of  time,  spread 
disorder  and  anarchy  throughout  the  universe. 
But  its  invariable  operation  is  the  certainty  of 
destiny.  Without  this  unchangeableness,  phi- 
losophy would  be  only  a  doctrine  of  chances; 
but  eclipses  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
for  instance  (supposing  our  world  were  to  re- 
main as  it  is  for  that  period)  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon  without  fear  of  error,  almost  to 
the  beat  of  the  stop-watch  ! 

The  subject  of  attraction  naturally  separates 
itself  into  two  grand  divisions.  There  is,  first, 
the  attraction  which  is  exercised  by  masses 
of  matter,  situated  at  sensible  distances  from 
each  other ;  and,  secondly,  the  attraction  ex 
isting  amongst  the  atoms  constituting  these 
masses,  which  takes  place  at  insensible  dis 
tances.  These  two  heads  are  again  subdi 
vided,  the  former  into  the  attractions  of  gra 
vitation,  electricity,  and  magnetism  ;  and  the 
latter  into  those  of  aggregation  or  cohesion; 
and  chemical  attraction  or  affinity.  Many 
philosophers  have  supposed,  and  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  that  all  these  varieties 
depend  upon  some  ultimate  power  of  matter 
-j  __,.  *k„0  u  reduced  into  one  ;  yet  as  no 
conclusive  argument  hi  L^en  adcii 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  speculative  theories; 
even  allowing  that  they  are  probably  correct. 
By  gravitation  is  meant  that  power  which 
draws  the  objects  of  the  universe  towards 
each  other.  The  sublime  genius  of  Newton, 
is  said,  conceived  the  idea  of  universal  at- 
traction from  the  simple  incident  of  an  apple 
falling  from  a  tree  in  his  garden.  May  not, 
he  reasoned,  the  power  which  draws  this  ap- 
ple to  the  ground  with  unerring  certainty,  be 
the  same  as  that  which  regulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  systems  ?  And  so,  fol- 
lowing up  this  idea,  he  made  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries the  most  brilliant  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  philosophy.  He  proved  sa- 
tisfactorily that  what  we  term  weight  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  instance  of  universal  at- 
traction, which  decreases  in  intensity  as  we 
recede  from  the  earth  in  distance.  This,  of 
course,  suggested  the  idea  that  weight  must  be 
less  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  balloons, 
than  at  the  sea  shore,  or  on  plains,  which  is 
the  fact.  What  weighs  1000  lbs.  at  the  sea 
shore,  weighs  five  pounds  less  at  the-' top  of 
mountains  of  a  certain  height,  as  is  proved 
experimentally  by  a  spring  balance ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon,  the  weight  or  at- 
traction towards  the  earth  of  1000  lbs.  is  di- 
minished to  five  ounces.  This  has  been 
proved  by  astronomical  tests. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  inform  the  reader  of  the  manner  in 


which  gravitation  operates  on  its  amplest 
scale  in  regulating  the  movements  of  the  un- 
numbered orbs  which  compose  the  system  of 
the  universe.  All  bodies  have  a  tendency  to 
continue  in  the  state  of  motion  or  of  rest  in 
which  they  are  put.  In  other  words,  bodies 
do  not  acquire  motion,  nor  lose  motion,  nor 
change  the  kind  or  degree  of  their  motion, 
unless  some  force  or  another  be  applied  to 
them.  This  property,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is 
called  in  scientific  language,  the  inertia  of 
matter.  For  instance,  when  an  arrow  is  shot 
from  a  bow,  it  would  proceed  onward  through 
the  infinity  of  space  to  all  eternity,  if  some 
force  did  not  curb  its  speed,  and  finally 
draw  it  to  the  earth.  And  what  power  is 
this?  Plainly  that  of  attraction.  Besides, 
there  is  the  resistance  which  the  air  offers 
to  every  body  heavier  than  itself  passing 
through  it.  Now,  space  originally  was  a  vast 
vacuity,  we  shall  suppose,  in  which  there 
being  no  matter,  there  could  exist  none  of 
the  laws  of  matter.  When  the  Divine  Creator 
brought  into  existence  our  own  system,  to 
take  a  familiar  instance,  he  placed  the  sun  in 
the  centre,  and  endowed  it,  so  to  speak,  with 
power  and  authority  over  all  the  other  bodies 
"T'ul"  ito  ™nge ;  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
obeisance  to  it  like  ibe  surrounding  sheaves 
to  the  central  one  in  Joseph's  dream.  The 
lesser  or  subordinate  orbs  may  be  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  have  been 
hurled  from  the  plastic  hands  of  the  Deity  in 
a  straightforward  course,  in  which  they  would 
for  ever  have  moved,  had  not  the  sun  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  attracting  them  to  its 
centre,  and  compelling  them  to  revolve  round 
him.  There  was  just  as  much  attraction 
given  as  would  keep  them  in  their  proper  or- 
bits of  motion,  and  just  that  degree  of  impetus 
imparted  which  would  prevent  them  from  co- 
alescing with  the  sun  on  the  one  hand,  or  de- 
parting beyond  the  sphere  of  his  attraction  on 
the  other.  With  what  wisdom,  and  yet  with 
what  simplicity,  have  not  the  "  worlds  been 
framed !"  To  each  of  them  the  Creator  has 
raced  out  its  course.  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther."  And  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  cross  the  boundaries  he  has  assigned. 
"Lightuings  and  stoims  his  mighty  word  obey, 
And  planets  roll  where  he  has  marked  the  way." 

To  this  principle  we  are  also  indebted  for 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  which,  aa  is 
well  known,  are  caused  by  the  moon's  at- 
traction. 


"  For  this  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

glides, 
And  into  motion  charms  the  expanding  tides; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls, 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles." 

It  is  also  the  cause  of  the  roundness  of  our 
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earth,  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  sun 
itself.  Hence  it  maybe  inferred  that  origin 
ally  all  matter  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  that  at  the  Divine  behest  the 
atoms  were  endowed  with  attractive  qualities, 
by  which  they  were  impelled  to  a  common 
centre,  and  thus  the  congregated  masses 
sumed  a  globular  form.  At  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  England 
on  the  earth's  surface,  planets  hang  and  stones 
fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  just  a 
they  do  here.  And  the  people  there  are 
standing  with  their  feet  towards  us;  hence 
they  are  called  our  anti-podes,  from  two 
Greek  words — and  opposite,  and  podes  the 
feet.  A  plummet  suspended  near  the  side  of  a 
mountain  will  be  attracted  to  it  in  a  degree 
exactly  proportioned  to  its  magnitude.  This 
fact  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near 
the  mountain  Shehallion  in  Scotland.  But  the 
plummet  was  not  so  strongly  attracted  to  the 
mountain  as  it  was  to  the  earth,  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  latter  was  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  former.  Let  it  always  be 
kept  in  view  that  it  is  size,  in  connection 
with  distance,  which  determines  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  familiar  facts. 

A  falling  body  receives  fresh  velocity  every 
moment  of  its  descent,  while  a  body  projected 
into  the  air  loses  velocity  every  moment  of 
its  ascent.  Both  propositions  are  illustrated 
by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Sling  a  stone 
into  the  air,  and  the  eye  will  be  found  inca- 
pable of  following  it  till  it  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain height,  when  we  can  easily  observe  its 
progress.  Upwards  it  rises  slower  and  slower, 
and  for  a  moment  before  it  has  reached,  and 
after  it  has  passed  its  climax,  ibc™  ;o  o<».™„ij. 
any  motion  perceptible;  just  as  the  tide  at 
the  full  appears  for  a  moment  neither  to  ebb 
nor  to  flow.  Downwards  the  stone  descends, 
however,  gathering  fresh  velocity  in  every 
inch  of  its  declination,  until,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  earth,  the  eye  can  scarcely  fol- 
low it.  This  may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  from  the  well  known  circum- 
stance, that,  to  the  eye,  bodies  seen  at  a 
distance  seem  to  move  slower  than  they  do 
when  we  stand  nearer  to  them.  But,  in  our 
calculations,  the  fallacy  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  comparatively  trifling.  The  pro- 
positions have  not  only  been  proved  by  the 
most  incontestible  philosophical  experiments, 
but  a  few  familiar  facts,  when  recalled  to  me- 
mory, will  settle  the  point.  Let  a  ball  drop 
from  the  hand,  and  it  can  be  caught  easily  the 
first  instant ;  let  it  accumulate  its  motion, 
however,  and  the  hand  in  vain  pursues  it. 
Take  an  instance  on  a  vast  scale — say  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  Slow  and  heavily  the 
broad  column  of  water  bends  over  the  preci- 
pice. It  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  while  its 
motion  rapidly  increases,  until  at  last  it 
plunges  down  the  deep  descent  into  the 
Phlegethon  below,  with  irresistible  force  and 
swiftness,  carrying  all  before  it,  and 

"  Rivalling  the  lightning's  glance  in  ruin  and  in 
speed." 

All  bodies,  whatever  their  size  or  weight 
may  be,  should,  from  the  law  previously  laid 
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down,  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  same  speed. 
But  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  ball  of  lead  and  a  ball  of  cotton, 
dropped  from  the  same  altitude  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  lead  has  reached  the  earth 
some  time  before  the  cotton.  At  first  sight 
this  would  really  appear  to  be  quite  consist- 
ent with  the  law  of  nature;  because  there 
being,  we  shall  say,  a  hundred  parts  more 
matter  in  the  bullet  than  in  the  cotton,  it  will 
be  drawn  to  the  earth  with  an  hundred  times 
more  force,  the  power  of  gravitation  being 
always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 
But  again,  if  there  be  an  hundred  parts  more 
matfer  in  the  lead  than  in  the  other  body,  it 
of  course  requires  an  hundred  times  more  at 
traction  to  bring  it  down,  for  bodies  destitute 
of  this  quality,  as  was  formerly  observed,  have 
no  tendency  to  fall ;  and  every  atom  of  every 
description  of  matter  is  drawn  to  the  earth 
with  the  same  degree  of  force.  What  is  it 
then,  which  prevents  the  cotton  from  reaching 
the  ground  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
weightier  body?  The  resistance  of  the  air. 
The  bulks  are  equal,  and  of  course  the  resist 
ance  offered  to  both  is  alike,  but  the  one  hav- 
ing a  far  greater  number  of  atoms,  and  hence 
a  far  greater  power  of  attraction  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk  than  the  other,  it  overcomes  the 
resistance  with  greater  ease,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  has  far  greater  strength  to  expend 
with  only  the  same  obstructions  to  overcome, 
and  hence  it  reaches  its  destination  sooner. 
For  illustration's  sake,  let  us  suppose  there 
are  two  boats  to  start  for  the  same  goal.  They 
are  of  equal  size,  and  of  course  their  bows 
present  the  same  breadth  of  surface  to  the 
water,  and  are  alike  impeded  bv  it.  In  the 
~.ie  uuai  mere  ;uc  i«o  rowers,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, and  in  the  other  six.  They  all  pull 
with  equal  skill  and  power,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  which  boat  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion first.  But  suppose  that  the  boat  which 
had  the  smallest  number  of  rowers  were  to  be 
reduced  in  size,  weight,  and  resistance  in  a 
proportion  which  exactly  counterbalanced  the 
power  which  the  other  had  over  it,  they  would 
both  arrive  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  if  the 
cotton  ball  were  reduced  to  the  density  of  the 
lead,  they  would  both  reach  the  earth  at  the 
same  time.  The  powers  of  attraction  possess- 
ed by  the  two  substances,  without  attenuating 
our  simile  to  an  invisible  thinness,  may  be 
compared  to  the  physical  energy  exercised  in 
the  two  several  boats,  and  though  the  compa- 
rison be  not  perfect  in  some  respects,  it  is 
sufficiently  so  in  others  to  give  a  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  In  fine,  it  is  found  that 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  that 
is,  a  glass  vessel  deprived  of  its  air,  a  feather 
and  a  guinea  fall  to  the  bottom  at  the  same 
instant.  It  would  not  serve  the  end  contem- 
plated were  the  subject  of  gravitation  to  be 
pursued  through  all  its  labyrinths,  and  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  symbols.  The  point 
aimed  at  is  rather  to  kindle  up  a  desire  for 
philosophical  study,  than  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials of  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  conduct  the 
reader  through  the  promised  land,  but  only 
point  it  out  from  Mount  Pisgah. 

Very  little  need  be  said  respecting  the  mag- 
netic and  electric  attractions.     They  act  only 


on  certain  bodies,  or  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, giving  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  phe- 
nomena.  In  so  far  as  they  operate  on  masses 
of  matter  at  sensible  distances,  thev  coincide 
with  gravitation.  When  certain  bodies  are 
submitted  to  friction,  they  exhibit  electrical 
attraction.  If  a  dry  glass  rod  or  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax  is  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  silk, 
and  then  presented  to  light  bodies,  such  as  bits 
of  paper  or  straw,  these  latter  are  attracted 
to  the  other  body.  With  respect  to  the  mag- 
net, it  is  universally  known  that  it  possesses 
the  property  of  attracting  particles  of  iron  or 
steel.  Its  undeviating  tendency  to  turn  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  earth  is  also  well  known. 
No  phenomenon  of  nature  has  been  so  often 
pressed  into  the  service  of  poetry  in  the  shape 
of  a  simile  as  this.  What  poet  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years  ha3  not  used  it? 
"  The  obedient  steel  with  living  instinct  moves, 
And  veers  for  ever  to  the  pole  it  loves." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  these  subjects  at  present,  as  they  will  be 
investigated  and  explained  in  all  their  relations 
in  some  future  numbers  of  this  journal. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  other  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  namely,  the  attraction  ex- 
ercised between  particles  of  matter  situated  at 
short  or  insensible  distances  from  each  other. 
Cohesive  attraction  is  that  power  which  re- 
tains atoms  of  the  same  kind  together  in 
masses.  When  two  drops  of  the  same  sort  of 
liquid  are  placed  near  to  each  other,  as  was 
remarked  at  the  commencement,  they  attract 
each  other,  and  uniting  together,  form  one 
globule.  The  roundness  of  the  drop  is  caused 
by  this  attraction. 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  two  pearls  of  dew 

The  rose's  velvet  leaf  adorn — 
How  eager  their  attraction  grew, 

As  nearer  to  each  other  borne  ?" 

If  two  globules  of  quicksilver  on  a  smooth 
surface  be  brought  near  to  each  other,  they 
will  unite  in  a  similar  manner.  They  have 
also  a  tendency  to  remain  in  this  state,  and 
will  not  separate  until  some  force  be  applied. 
Cohesion  is  strongest  in  solids.    For  instance, 

bar  of  iron  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
even  less,  will  defy  all  our  efforts  to  break  it 
with  the  hand.  In  fluids,  the  power  is  a  great 
deal  weaker,  as  is  proved  by  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  separate  one  portion  of  water 
from  another.  Small  needles,  however,  can 
be  made  to  float  on  water,  their  weight  not 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of 
the  fluid.  In  the  same  way  many  small  in- 
sects walk  on  the  surface  of  water  without 
being  wetted.  In  gaseous  bodies,  such  as  air, 
this  attraction  is  entirely  overcome,  and  a 
mutual  repulsion  exists  amongst  the  particles, 

hich  is  the  cause  of  their  elasticity.  Cohe- 
sion is  illustrated  by  the  following  facts : — 
When  portions  of  the  same  size  are  cut  from 
two  leaden  bullets,  and  the  fresh  surfaces  be- 
ing brought  into  contact,  and  slightly  pressed, 
they  will  unite,  and  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  cast  in  one  piece.  Fresh  cut 
surfaces  of  India-rubber  cohere  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  a  species  of  attraction 
called  adhesive  attraction,  instances  of  which 
come  frequently  under  observation.     If  wa- 
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ter  be  poured  from  a  jug  which  has  not  a  pro- 


jecting 


it  will  not  fall  perpendicularly. 


run  down  the  outside  of  the  ._  . 
Hence  the  reason  of  having  a  spout  to  such 
utensils.  A  plate  of  glass,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  level  surface  of  water,  ad^ 
heres  to  it  with  considerable  tenacity,  and  re 
aists  a  separation.  Pieces  of  wood  floating 
in  a  pond  attract  each  other,  and  remain  in 
contact;  and  the  wrecks  of  vessels,  when  the 
sea  is  smooth,  are  often  found  gathered  to- 
gether in  heaps.  . 

There  is  a  species  of  attraction  called  ca- 
pillary, which  takes  place  under  the  follow- 
ing  circumstances:— When   one  end  of  an 


ve  or  unite  with  gold ;  but  it  will  feet  in  thickness,  made  of  bricks  three  times 


open  glass  tube  is  put  into  water,  the  enclosed 
liquid  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the 
outside,  and  it  rises  always 
smaller  the  bore  of  the  tube  is ;  the  surround 
ins  glass,  being  thus  nearer  to  the  water,  at- 
tracts  it  more  powerfully.  A  piece  of  lump 
sugar,  whose  lowest  corner  touches  the  water, 
soon  becomes  moistened  throughout.  Thus 
also  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  cawdle  draws  up 
the  oil  or  tallow  to  supply  combustion.  The 
sap  which  rises  fiom  the  roots  to  the  tops  of 
vegetables,  though  chiefly  an  action  of  vege- 
table life,  partly  depends  on  capillary  attrac- 
tion for  its  ascent. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  important  and  in 
teresting  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  chemi- 
cal attraction,  or  affinity. 

There  are  in  nature  about  fifty-four  sub 


not  dissol .  _ 

with  copper  or  iron,  (besides  a  great  varety  of 
other  bodies,)  forming  in  the  first  instance 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol ;  and  in  the 
second,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas.  Com- 
mon sea  sand  and  soda,  when  heated  together, 
attract  each  other,  and,  combining,  form  glass. 
What  are  called  acids  and  alkalies  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  each  other,  and  their  com- 
pounds form  a  class  of  substances  called  salts, 
which  are  most  important  in  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures. Oil  of  vitriol  and  soda,  for  in- 
stance, combine  with  great  facility,  and  the 
compound  is  Glauber  salt. 

Thus,  by  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this 
peculiar  property  of  matter,  are  formed  the 
diversity  of  substances  which  consti- 
of  our  globe.     It  is  impossible 


p'rTn   it  rises  alwavs  the  higher  the  tute  the 

1  to  contemplate  the  subject  of  attraction  _ 
general,  without  a  feeling  of  religious  re- 
verence and  awe  for  the  Divine  Being  who 
drew  the  mighty  plan,  set  it  in  motion  at  first, 
and  sustains  it  so  still.  But  the  wisdom  of 
it  is  not  more  conspicuous  than  the  benevo 
lence.  Indeed,  the  operations  of  all  the  va 
rious  laws  of  nature  are  to  man  so  many 
various  sources  of  enjoyment.  He  stands  as 
it  were  the  centre  of  the  system  of  life  and 
nature  around  him.  What  attraction  is  in  the 
abstract,  human  sagacity  has  not  yet,  and  pro- 
bably never  will,  unravel. 

The   chain  of  cause  and  effect  here  break 
off,  or  rather  for  the  present  may  be  said  to 


rich  are  termed  elements,  from  the 


terminate  in  the  Deity.    Future  philosophers 


ility  of  human  skill  or  industry  to 
ce  them  to  any  thing  simpler.  These 
elements,  uniting  together  by  the  power  ol 
chemical  attraction,  form  the  infinite  variety 
of  objects  around  us.  The  investigation  o 
this  subject,  from  its  great  extent  and  vast 
importance,  would  require  a  separate  article 
of  itself  to  do  it  any  thing  like  justice ;  but 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
it,  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  the  reader 
to'  pursue  the  subject  in  more 

P  Chemical  attraction  is  exercised  between 
particles  of  dissimilar  bodies,  which,  uniting, 
form  a  new  substance  possessing  properties 
different  from  those  of  its  ingredients, 
quently,  indeed,  the  qualities  of  th 
pound  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  of  its 
constituents,  as  in  the  case  of  water,     lhis 
liquid  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  one  of  the 
most  inflammable  bodies  known,  and  oxygen, 
the  grand  supporter  of  combustion  on  the 
slobe.    Yet  when  these  are  united,  they  form 
I  fluid  possessing  qualities  so  totally  different 
from  their  own,  that   it   destioys  all  flame 
whatsoever,  unless,  indeed,  the  beat  be  so  in- 
tense as  to  decompose  the  water;  and  fre- 
quently  the   same   component    parts,   when 
united  in  different  proportions,  produce  the 
most  opposite  substances.  Thus  the  common 
air  which  we  breathe  is  composed  of  the  very 
same  elements  as  aquafortis.  All  bodies  have 
not  a  chemical  attraction  for  each  other.   1  nus 
oil  and  water,  though  shaken  together,  will 
never  be  made  to  unite ;  but  if  lime  water  is 
employed,  a  union  takes  place,  and  the  result 
is  a  new  compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter.    Again,  sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol,  will 


however,  may  discover  a  proximate  cause, 
and  even  trace  the  golden  links  through  a 
thousand  beautiful  windings,  but  in  a  Divine 
Creator  they  must  merge  at  last- 


CITY    OF   AVA. 

So  strangely  dissimilar  in  habits,  manners 
dress,  the  arts, — in  nearly  every  thing  pertain 
ing  to  the  affairs  of  life,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  countries  of  southern  A 
all  we  are  accustomed  to,  here  and  in  Europe, 
that  to  a  stranger  on  first  seeing  them,  it  has 
been  remarked,  they  must  seem  to  belong  to 
some  remote  planet,  rather  than  to  a  part  of 
Fre-lour  own  little  sphere.     Recent  notices,  there- 
"the"Vu'alTtTes""of  the  com-  fore,  by  intelligent  travellers,    descriptive  of 
''     any  of  those  parts,   we  may  safely  presume, 
will  be  always  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The 
city  of  Ava  is  the  capital  of  Burmah,  an  ex- 
tensive kingdom  situated  east  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal.     The  following  is  an  extract  from 
letter,  published  in  the  Christian  Gazette,  and 
dated   Ava,    December   31,    1833,    from  E, 
Kincaid,  who  has  been  sometime  stationed  at 
that  place  as  a  missionary  of  the  baptist  deno- 
mination in  this  country. 

"  I  think  in  my  last  1  promised  you  a  brief 
description  of  the  imperial  city.  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  it  to  you,  just  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  foreigner  while  passing  round  its  walls, 
through  its  gales,  bazaars,  streets,  temples, 
monasteries,  &c,  but  the  limits  of  a  letter 
forbid  such  a  description.  Ava  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  lrrawaddy,  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  in  latitude  22  degrees 
north.  The  walls  which  surround  the  city 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  fiv< 


as  large  as  those   ordinarily  used  for  building 
in  the"  United  States,  but  in  quality  they  are 
much   inferior.     The  outer  wall  has  nineteen 
or  twenty  massy  gates,  defended  on  the  outer 
side  by  bastions  of  brick  work  of  the  same 
height   and  depth  as  the  wall  itself.     On  the 
west  side  the  lrrawaddy  flows  under  its  walls; 
on  the"  north  it  is  washed  by  a  small  stream 
which  has  its  rise  among  the  mountains  in  the 
Shore  country;  on  the  east  and  south  is  a  ditch 
of  considerable  depth.     Just  within  the  walls 
are  small  towers,  a  little  distance  apart,  made 
lso  of  brick,  and   rising  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  the  wall.    The  esplanade  is  so  short  and 
teep  that  cannon  could  not  be  employed  to 
any  advantage  in  defence  of  the  city.     To  the 
people  of  India,  this  has  the  appearance  of  a 
strong,  well  fortified  city,  but  to  a  handful  of 
European    soldiers,    its  parapets    and   gates 
would  form  no  obstacle.     The  Burmans  are 
aware  of  this,  since  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  English,  and  their  walls  and  ditches  are 
fast  going  to  ruin.     Within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  at  the  northwest  angle,  is  an  inner  wall 
of  considerable   extent,    embracing   what    is 
called  the  little  city.     Near  the  centre  of  this 
inside  city,  is  another  brick  wall  about  twelve 
feet   high,  surrounding   the   palace   grounds. 
On  the  outside  of  this  palace  enclosure,  and 
but  a  few  feet  from  it,  is  a  stockade,  formed 
by  inserting  pieces  of  timber  in  the  ground, 
close  to  each  other,  and  then  strengthening 
them  with  transverse  beams.     This  stockade 
is  about  14  feet  high.     The  palace  enclosure 
covers  a  large  plat  of  ground;  it  is  a  square, 
having  four  gates,  which  look  east,  west,  north 
and  south.     The  eastern  gate  opens  to  the 
king  and  princes;  the  western  to  the  queens 
and  princesses;   the  north  and   south   are  for 
the  admittance  of  noblemen  and  all  persons  of 
mean  blood.    Just  within  the  eastern  gate  stand 
two  towers,  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  left.     These  towers  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  have  a  neat  appearance. 
On  the  summit  of  one  is  a  splendid  image  of 
Guadama,  having  a  golden  canopy  over  his 
head;  the  other  appears  to  be  an  observatory; 
on  the  top  of  it  is  the  apparatus  for  keeping 
time,  and  a  drum  of  immense  size  on  which 
the  number  of  hours  is  beat.     The  instrument 
for  measuring  time  is  exceedingly  simple.     It 
consists  of  two  basins  or  dishes;  the  one  large 
and  filled  with  water,  the  other  a  small  one 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.     The  small  basin  is 
placed  on  the  water,  and  when  by  its  own 
weight  it  becomes  filled  with  water,  one  divi- 
sion of  time  has  passed  which   the  Burmans 
11  an  hour.     It  is  about  twenty-four  minutes 
of  time.     Between  these  towers  and  the  pa- 
lace   stands  the  hall   of  justice,  or  national 
council  chamber.     It  is  a  large  wooden  build- 
ing, open  on  three  sides;  the  roof  is  support- 
ed by  rows  of  pillars;  on  the  closed  side  is  a 
throne,  considerably  elevated,  gil,t,  and  other- 
wise adorned  according  to  eastern  taste.     On 
this  throne,  under  a  golden  canopy,  the  king 
takes  his  seat  when  any  subject  of  vast  im- 
portance is  to  be  agitated,  which  I  believe  is 
not  very  often.     The  palace  is  not  one,  but  a 
areat  number  of  buildings,  so  arranged  that 
The  interstices  form  innumerable  halls,  veran- 
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dahs  and  open  courts.  The  king's  palace 


the  eastern  angle,  and  the  head  queen's  the 
western.  The  other  queens,  and  an  endless 
train  of  female  attendants,  have  their  apart- 
ments to  the  right  and  left,  where  they  bask 
in  the  beams  of  royalty.  Immediately  over 
the  throne  rises  a  lofty  spire,  formed  of  gra- 
duated roofs  richly  gilt;  the  summit  is  crowned 
with  an  umbrella,  a  sort  of  cupola*,  the  edge 
of  which  is  hung  round  with  bells,  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  crowning  summit  of  a  pagoda. 
A  little  detached  from  this  pile  of  buildings  is 
the  palace  of  the  white  elephant,  spacious  and 
elegant.  Noblemen  have  the  honour  of  feed- 
ing his  majesty  with  grass  and  fruit,  and  when 
he  holds  his  levees,  they  bow  down  before  him 
with  profound  respect,  and  address  him  with 
all  royal  titles.  This  looks  a  little  ridiculous, 
and  like  a  caricature  on  royalty.  His  four 
legged  majesty  is  chained  and  unchained, 
though  the  chain  is  gold.  His  eatables  are 
various,  and  served  up  in  dishes  of  gold  and 
silver;  his  dress  sparkles  with  gold  and  rubies 
No  person  meaner  than  noblemen  can  wait 
around  his  bedchamber,  can  dress  and  undress 
his  majesty.  He  lies  down  and  sleeps,  gets  up 
eats,  drinks,  and  receives  the  adulation  of  his 
courtiers. 

"  Among  the  numerous  monasteries  in  the 

little  city,  that  one  in  which ,  or  lord 

and  bishop  resides,  is  the  most  remarkable 
It  is  not  so  large  as  many  others,  but  is  gaud 
in  the  extreme.  Every  part  of  it,  inside  and 
out,  is  covered  with  gold  leaf.  Its  form  is  ' 
the  palace.  Within  are  numerous  images  of 
gold.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city  is  a  tern 
pie,  recently  built  by  the  queen,  that  has  a  fine 
appearance  as  you  approach  the  city  from  the 
north.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  is  built  of  bricks  and  is  covered  with 

. ■  of  pure  white.     The  hall  where  the 

priesthood  are  examined,  and  receive  their  de- 
grees, is  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  foreigner. 
It  is  open  on  three  sides;  the  floor  is  formed 
of  bricks,  considerably  elevated,  and  covered 
with  a  white  plaster  which  is  nearly  transpa- 
rent; the  roof  and  lofty  pillars  are  formed  of 
the  same  material.  I  should  suppose  three  or 
four  thousand  could  sit  under  its  shade.  Near 
the  closed  side  is  an  idol  of  immense  size,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  surrounded  by  a  netting  of 
iron,  that  intruders  may  be  kept  at  a  proper 
distance.  This  hall  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
plat  of  ground  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  square,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  and  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  form  a  large 
arched  hall  which  encircles  the  whole  area. 
The  outer  face  of  the  wall  presents  a  smooth, 
unbroken  front,  except  the  four  gates,  east, 
west,  north  and  south.  The  inner  face  is 
supported  by  a  continued  series  of  pillars  and 
arches.  Within  this  enclosure  are  many  ob- 
jects of  heathen  madness  and  ingenuity. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  great  city,  for 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  is  an  unbroken  se- 
ries of  pagodas,  temples,  monasteries,  idols, 
and  other  monuments,  consecrated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Boodh.  Besides  this,  there  is  not  a 
street  in  any  part  of  the  city  where  you  will 
not  find  all  these  appendages  of  heathenism. 
The  other  morning,  as  I  was  running  about 
for  exercise,  and  wishing  also  for  opportuni- 


formslties  to  make  known  the  knowledge  of  God,  I 


went  into  a  temple,  and  though  very  spacious 
it  was  not  larger  or  more  costly  in  its  appear- 
ance than  scores  of  others  in  the  vicinity.  As 
[  entered  the  door,  which  on  account  of  its 
size  moved  on  wheels,  I  saw  before  me,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  building,  an  idol  in  a  sitting 
posture,  about  twenty  feet  high.  This  idol 
was  formed  of  a  composition  similar  to  bell 
metal.  His  face,  which  was  highly  polished, 
was  as  large  as  a  barrel,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
like  balls  of  fire.  Over  his  head  was  extended 
a  large  canopy  of  white  muslin,  fringed  with 
tassel  work,  richly  wrought  in  gold.  If  the 
idol  was  in  a  standing  posture,  I  think  he 
would  be  thirty  feet  high.  Before  him,  on 
stone  pedestals,  were  a  number  of  basins  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  twenty  or  twenty-five 
gallons.  These  basins  are  formed  of  gray 
sand  stone  and  covered  over  with  gold  leaf. 
Although  it  was  not  sunrise,  numbers,  old  and 
young,  were  collecting  to  pay  their  morning 
devotions,  and  spread  a  repast  before  the  god. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  basins  were  filled  with 
boiled  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds 
which  the  bazaars  of  Ava  afford.  Numbers 
were  on  their  knees,  uttering,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  sentences  of  the  sacred  Pali,  not  one 
word  in  ten  of  which  was  understood.  One 
old  man  of  handsome  address,  and  rather  pre- 
possessing appearance,  after  making  his  offer- 
ings and  prayers,  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
Do  you  understand  Burman  ?  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then  said,  Do  these  people 
understand  Pali  ?  He  said  no.  I  then  re 
marked,  your  god,  I  suppose  understands 
Pali,  but  not  Burman.  As  the  Burmans  wor 
ship  him,  I  should  think  it  proper  for  him  to 
learn  Burman,  and  then  the  people  would  tell 
him  what  they  want.  This  conversation  drew 
a  multitude  around  me;  1  said  to  them,  you 
well  know  this  is  not  God,  that  he  does  not 
eat  or  drink  any  thing  you  place  before  him 
that  idle  people  and  dogs  come  here  and  de 
vour  it  up.  '  Yes,  yes,  this  is  true,  but  then 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  country.'  Some  be, 
to  mutter  that  I  had  shoes  on  in  the  temple. 
The  old  man  silenced  them  by  saying,  '  He  is 
a  white  foreigner,  and  they  never  take  their 
shoes  off.'  I  walked  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
temple,  read  many  of  the  inscriptions,  and  kept 
incessantly  telling  the  people  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
and  the  more  excellent  knowledge  of  the  living 
God.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  amusing 
I  intend  giving  you  a  few  extracts  some  other 
time.  Sixty  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Gua 
dama  were  placed  in  niches  in  the  wall.  They 
were  formed  of  white  marble,  well  polished, 
but  all  having  the  same  prominent  features. 
Before  each  stood  a  pedestal  on  which  was 
fastened  a  metal  plate,  bearing  the  name  and 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  individual.  In 
another  temple  near  this,  was  painted  in  large 
figures  on  the  walls,  the  twenty-eight  gods  who 
have  appeared  in  successive  ages,  or  rather  in 
successive  worlds.  Over  each,  in  a  letter  se- 
veral inches  in  diameter,  was  written  the  name 
of  each  divinity.  All  have  died  and  entered 
the  blessed  state  of  annihilation.  Just 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  king  is  building 
a  temple,  which  in  extent  and  elegance  is  to 
rival  all  others  in  Ava.     The  basement  story 


is  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in  diameter' 
and  thirty-five  cubits  high.  Above  this  rises 
successive  stories,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubils  in  height.  It  has  four  grand 
entrances,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height.  The  interior  is  supported 
by  pillars  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
centre,  on  a  highly  polished  marble  throne,  sits 
an  image  of  Guadama.  His  hand  is  two  feet 
in  length  and  well  proportioned.  The  arch 
over  his  head  is  seventy  feet  high.  Over  the 
four  great  entrances,  rise  towers,  the  corners 
of  which  are  formed  of  lions  riding  one  on 
the  back  of  the  other.  Not  far  from  this  tem- 
ple, the  king  is  building  or  making  an  idol  of 
immense  size,  from  a  block  of  white  marble. 
The  Wongees  report  that  a  lack  of  rupees  has 
been  expended  on  this  idol,  and  the  work  is  not 
more  than  half  done.  This  idol  is  not  as  large 
or  costly  as  many  others  in  Ava.  The  monas- 
teries in  this  city  are  numerous,  large,  and 
elegant.  All  have  great  numbers  of  idols, 
conspicuously  arranged  in  the  great  court 
which  forms  the  centre  of  every  kynvng  or 
monastery.  These  idols,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  formed  of  silver  and  gold.  The  number 
of  priests  in  Ava,  is  about  five  thousand. 
From  daylight  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
these  ger'ler.ien  of  the  yellow  cloth  swarm  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  each  one  carrying  a 
large  b'ack  dish,  in  which  the  people  deposit 
their  offerings. 

"  The  principal  streets  are  tolerably  wide, 
the  others  are  very  narrow;  and  as  nearly  the 
whole  population  cook  in  the  streets,  and  as 
none  of  them  are  paved,  the  dust,  ashes,  and 
smoke  are  dreadful. 

"  There  is  one  feature  more  which  I  will 
mention.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city  there 
are  fine  large  trees,  the.  principal  of  which  is 
the  tamarind.  This  tree  forms  a  shade  equal 
to  any  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  the  banyan. 
If  from  a  distance  you  take  a  view  of  the  city, 
the  houses  are  lost  amidst  the  foliage,  and  no- 
thing but  the  spires  of  pagodas  and  temples 
are  to  be  seen.  Outside  the  walls  of  Ava  are 
beautiful  gardens,  rice  fields,  corn  fields,  and 
every  thing  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  soil 
must  be  very  good,  as  nothing  is  ever  done  to 
make  it  more  productive.  The  Burman  mode 
of  agriculture  is  evidently  that  which  the  rudest 
state  of  society  would  suggest  ;  but  more  of 
this  at  some  other  time." 

In  a  letter  of  a  previous  dale,  the  same  per- 
son writes : — 

"  We  have  a  number  of  promising  enqui- 
rers, but  have  not  so  great  a  number  of  visit- 
ers as  formerly.  The  reason  of  this  falling 
off,  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  festival  in 
the  palace.  The  young  princess  has  her  ears 
bored,  and  a  festival  is  to  continue  forty-nine 
days,  more  splendid,  it  is  said,  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited  in  Bur- 
mah." 

Rich  in  poverty. — The  poor's  rates  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  absorb  8,700,000/.,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  entire  revenues  of  Prussia,  to 
twice  the  revenue  of  Spain,  and  five  times 
the  revenues  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Late  paper.. 
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We  shall  close  these  extracts  with  the  au- 
thor's account  of  his  visit  to  the  heights  and 
convent  of  St.  Bernard,  so  celebrated  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  exercised  by  its  in- 
mates towards  the  wandering  storm-beaten 
traveller,  bewildered  amid  the  dreary  snow- 
clad  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  now  the  season  for  an  excursion  to 
St.  Bernard,  once  somewhat  formidable  to 
travellers,  but  now  affording  facilities  and  com- 
forts even  to  the  fair  sex,  almost  equal  to  a 
favourite  watering-place.  One  of  the  fathers 
of  the  convent  was  on  his  annual  tour  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions,  had  been  entertained  be- 
neath our  roof,  and  his  details  were  interesting. 
He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
large  expressive  eyes,  and  good-natured  fea- 
tures, in  which  there  was  more  of  the  world 
than  of  monasticism.  This  release  from  his 
mountain  solitude  was  evidently  most  grateful; 
during  five  months  of  almost  every  year  he 
thus  travelled  through  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let, and  the  contributions  were  every  where 
willingly  paid, — so  high  is  the  character  of  the 
St.  Bernard  fathers  for  humanity  and  useful 
ness.  He  fared  well,  was  well  lodged,  and 
mingled  in  a  great  deal  of  good  society;- 
sometimes  he  found  a  home  in  a  chalet  or  an 
auberge,  and  the  succeeding  night  was  made 
welcome  in  one  of  the  best  dwellings  of  the 
land.  This  vicissitude,  and  the  kindness  shown 
him,  made  the  young  monk  strongly  attached 
to  his  wanderings;  few  pilgrims  ever  set  out 
for  a  favourite  shrine  with  more  eagerness. 
When  the  snows  began  to  melt,  and  the  April 
sun  to  shine  warm  and  clear,  he  broke  from 
the  weary  monotony  of  the  walls,  where,  for 
seven  months,  each  day  brought  the  same  in- 
clement weather  and  chilling  scene. 

The  passage  up  the  Valais  was  intensely 
hot:  a  pause  of  a  few  hours  at  Martigny  was 
welcome;  the  traces  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  inundation  of  the  valley  of  Bagnes  were 
still  visible.  Stones  and  rocks  are  wildly  scat- 
tered on  every  side,  and  pastures  and  fields 
have  entirely  disappeared;  nearly  a  hundred 
dwellings  in  Martigny  were  destroyed,  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  The  appearance  of  the 
valley  itself  is  still  terrific,  particularly  between 
the  spot  near  the  glacier,  where  formerly  stood 
the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin  and  Le  Chable;  the 
glen  is  here  extremely  narrow,  from  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  opposite  mountains,  and 
was  particularly  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
torrent.  The  distance,  seventy  thousand  feet, 
was  traversed  in  thirty-five  minutes,  giving  a 
velocity  of  thirty-three  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  and  the  supply  of  water  has  been  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
a  second.  An  immense  mass  of  ice  still  re- 
mained; a  plan  had  been  in  operation  for  its 
gradual  removal,  by  the  action  of  streams  of 
water  conducted  to  it  from  the  opposite  heights, 
and  made  to  flow  over  the  mass  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as,  in  the  course  of  a  few  summers,  it 
was  hoped,  to  cut  it  through,  when  it  might 
fall  into  a  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  be  event- 
ually dissolved. 


THE  FRIEND. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Bagnes 
is  from  St.  Branchier,  about  two  leagues  from 
Martigny,  on  the  route  to  St.  Bernard.  Hence 
to  Liddes,  and  afterwards  to  Saint  Pierre, 
part  of  the  way  through  a  country  of  primeval 
barbarity,  ravines,  rocks,  and  the  foaming 
torrent  of  the  Drance.  From  the  latter  place 
to  the  hospice  is  about  ten  miles,  and  is  tra- 
versed on  mules;  the  ascent  was  slow,  and  the 
last  group  of  larch  trees  was  soon  passed,  and 
then  the  way  was  a  mere  desolation:  vegeta- 
tion was  at  an  end,  and  a  long  tract  of  snow 
succeeded.  At  last,  the  melancholy  hospice 
was  seen — a  joyful  sight  in  the  wilderness  of 
snow;  never  was  there  a  khan  in  the  desert, 
or  a  well  in  the  burning  sand,  more  inexpres- 
sibly welcome;  the  little  lone  and  still  lakes 
seemed  hardly  like  the  waters  of  this  world; 
frozen  during  three  parts  of  the  year,  they 
were  now  unchained.  The  little  garden,  with 
its  few  stunted  vegetables,  was  almost  a  mock- 
ery of  vegetation;  but  within  the  walls,  the 
welcome  was  kind  and  warm.  It  was  now 
evening.  Being  conducted  to  a  comfortable 
apartment,  where  a  fire  was  quickly  kindled, 
we  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  exploring  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  day.  At  supper,  the  table 
was  well  and  hospitably  spread,  and  the 
velty  was  great,  of  meeting  with  good  cook- 
ery and  delicious  wine  in  this  wintry  and  dreai 
seclusion.  The  Muscat  de  Chambave,  a  de- 
licious sweet  wine  from  the  valley  of  Aost 
and  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  only  is 
made,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  convent 
in  Europe:  this  had  been  twelve  years  in  bot- 
tle. The  superior,  who  always  sits  at  tabk 
with  his  guests,  is  an  elderly  and  agreeable 
man,  and  exerts  all  his  powers  of  pleasing,  to 
make  his  visiters  feel  at  home:  in  general, 
none  of  the  other  monks  join  the  company  at 
table.  Few  entreaties  were  necessary  to  in 
duce  us  to  enjoy  the  whole  scene  highly,  and 
do  justice  to  the  good  things  set  before  us: 
there  was  no  denial  in  the  good  father's  beha 
viour;  he  ate  and  drank  like  the  rest,  and  was 
very  cheerful. 

Most  visiters  remain  only  a  few  hours,  and 
find  that  period  quite  sufficient  in  so  dreary 
and  unattractive  a  region;  certainly,  after  the 
first  impression  is  over,  a  sensation  of  lonel 
ness  and  almost  exile — a  consciousness  that 
one  is  in  the  least  habitable  barrier  of  earth 
from  whose  bourne  it  is  vain  to  wander  on  any 
side — will  creep  on  the  feelings.  What  a  si 
tuation,  in  which  to  linger  out  life,  or  even  to 
pass  a  single  year!  The  dreariest  monastery 
in  Upper  Egypt,  even  that  of  the  chain,  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  where  all  the  communication 
with  the  world  below  is  by  means  of  a  basket 
and  pulleys,  is  almost  preferable  to  this  waste 
of  eternal  snows  and  pitiless  winds.  In  the 
former,  in  spite  of  the  exile,  there  are  splen 
did  skies,  warm  and  beautiful  nights,  and  a 
dry  and  pure  atmosphere;  but  here,  the  seve 
rity  of  winter  will  even  crush  the  youngest  and 
hardiest  recluse.  On  one  occasion,  two  youni 
shepherds,  in  love  either  with  religion  or  with 
idleness,  earnestly  offered  themselves  as 
vices;  they  were  accepted,  but  after  the  first 
year  gladly  hastened  back  to  their  flocks 
again. 

The  real  superior  of  the  convent  does  not 
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reside  in  it;  being  an  old  man,  he  has  lived  for 
many  years  at  Martigny,  attended  by  a  few  of 
the  chief  brethren  of  the  community.  The  air 
of  the  mountain  is  more  piercing  than  he  can 

dure;   those  of  the  brotherhood  whose  health 

seriously  affected  also  share  for  a  time  in  the 
milder  climate  of  the  retreat  at  Martigny. 
The  community  does  not,  like  that  of  La 
Trappe,  live  beneath  a  system  of  rigorous 
fasting  or  maceration.  The  allowance  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  is  daily  dealt  out  to  each,  and 
this  serves  during  the  two  meals  of  dinner  and 
supper  ;  but,  if  any  of  them  are  unwell,  an 
additional  quantity  is  allowed.  No  certain  re- 
compense is  accepted,  but  there  is  a  poor's 
box  in  the  church,  into  which  the  donations 
of  all  strangers  are  dropped,  and  thi3  is  a 
handsome  mode  of  remunerating  their  hospi- 
tality. 

With  what  a  deep  and  even  solemn  stillness 
the  night  comes  down  on  St.  Bernard;  no  ob- 
ject but  the  sky  and  the  wilderness  of  snows, 
whose  excessive  whiteness,  even  in  the  faintest 
starlight,  prevents  its  ever  being  dark — neither 
tree,  nor  rock,  nor  pasture,  nor  vestige  of 
green,  nor  the  shepherd's  chalet,  nor  his  flock; 
the  whole  scene  of  life,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, was  concentrated  within  the  tempest- 
beaten  walls.  The  fathers  at  last  retired  to 
their  cells,  and  we  were  conducted,  after  the 
superior's  departure,  to  our  dormitory. 

The  next  day  and  a  splendid  sunrise  brought 
cheerful  thoughts  and  a  ramble  into  the  vicini- 
ty; wood  is  surely  more  precious  here  than 
gold — of  what  avail  would  be  even  the  gift  of 
Midas,  that  would  scatter  the  glittering  piles 
on  the  convent  floor  ?  Pleasure  is  a  great 
stranger,  as  hope  was  to  the  entrance  of 
Dante's  hell:  there  is  no  ambition,  and  scarce- 
ly any  emulation,  in  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve 
recluses:  the  love  of  wealth,  of  women,  of 
distinction,  can  hardly  be  passions  by  the  side 
of  the  mournful  lakes,  or  wilds  of  everlasting 
winter;  for  the  busy  and  joyous  world  is  afar, 
and  even  its  faintest  voice  cannot  reach  hither. 
Many  are  the  tales  which  the  fathers  tell  of 
mischance  and  sorrow  in  the  mountain  pass- 
ages during  their  long  abode;  various  incidents 
and  adventures  of  all  classes  of  society  have 
fallen  under  their  notice. 

It  was  during  the  last  winter  that  two  Ita- 
lians, whose  home  was  in  the  valley  of  Aost 
beneath,  were  on  their  passage  over  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  already  drawing  towards  the 
evening  when  they  arrived,  and,  after  resting 
and  taking  some  refreshment,  they  resolved  to 
proceed.  It  was  represented  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  predicted  heavy  falls  of  snow 
during  the  night;  that  the  wind  had  now  risen, 
and  had  set  in  violently  in  the  very  face  of  the 
path  they  were  to  take.  It  was  in  vain  to  en- 
deavour to  restrain  their  departure;  they  had 
been  absent  many  years  from  their  families, 
they  said,  having  travelled  as  merchants  about 
France  and  Germany,  and  were  now  quite 
impatient  to  return  to  their  native  valley.  The 
last  benefit  the  kind  monks  could  bestow  was, 
to  give  them  two  of  the  experienced  guides  of 
the  convent  to  accompany  them  through  the 
most  perilous  part  of  the  way. 

Thus  assisted,  they  soon  afterwards  set  out. 
It  became  dark  not  long  after  they  quitted  the 
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convent,  but  as  it  is  a  continued  and  gradual 
descent  of  six  hours  to  the  valley  of  Aost,  they 
had  hoped  to  arrive  at  their  own  homes  in  the 
course  of  the  night;  for  the  distance  seemed 
very  small  compared  with  the  long  journeys 
they  had  already  travelled.  The  snow-storm 
began  about  an  hour  after  their  departure, 
and  the  wind  blew  with  fury;  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  make  head  against  it,  and  the 
priests  felt  the  worst  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  the  unfortunate  Italians,  yet  they  had 
great  confidence  in  the  experience  of  the  two 
guides. 

They  had  advanced,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
some  distance  on  the  way  to  their  native  val- 
ley, being  resolved,  if  possible,  to  arrive 
there  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  when  their 
course  was  arrested  in  a  moment  by  the  fall  of 
an  avalanche,  which  no  skill  or  foresight  could 
guard  against,  and  the  whole  party  was  buried 
many  fathoms  deep  in  the  snow.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  peasant  in  "  The  Seasons,"  perish- 
ing at  the  time  the  warm  thoughts  of  his  home 
and  family,  not  far  distant,  came  on  his  mind, 
might  be  said  to  be  faithfully  paralleled  here. 
A  few  leagues'  farther  progress,  and  the  cot- 
tages of  these  hapless  adventurers  would  have 
received  them,  and  the  joyful  sounds  of  wel- 
come be  heard,  after  so  long  an  absence,  in  a 
warmer  climate  too,  and  under  a  more  genial 
sky;  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  striking  change 
of  atmosphere  than  is  found  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  heights  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  warm 
valleys  of  Piedmont  below.  When  the  morn- 
ing came,  however,  and  no  tidings  were  re- 
ceived of  the  fate  of  the  travellers,  and  the 
guides  never  returned,  the  fathers  gave  them 
up  for  lost. 

The  spot  where  they  perished  was  not  known 
until  the  last  summer,  when  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  as  the  season  advanced,  discovered  the 
bodies  at  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence,  in  the 
various  positions  in  which  they  had  perished. 
They  were  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  having 
been  preserved  from  corruption  by  the  snows 
amidst  which  they  had  lain  ;  and  they  were 
brought  to  the  cemetery,  or  rather  the  Morgue, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  monastery.  This  is  a 
very  extraordinary  place,  and  presents  rather 
a  startling  spectacle  to  a  visiter,  who  is  un- 
aware, perhaps,  of  the  objects  he  is  about  to 
see.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  long  apartment,  into 
which  you  gaze  through  a  small  window,  or, 
if  curiosity  goes  so  far,  you  may  enter,  and 
move  amidst  the  dead,  who  are  placed  in  va- 
rious positions.  A  few  stand  upright  against 
the  wall,  the  greater  part  are  in  a  reclining  po- 
sition, or  recumbent  on  the  floor;  some  of  the 
bodies  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  from 
the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  excessive  cold 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  This  is  the 
case  with  those  who  are  discovered  amidst  the 
depths  of  the  snow  soon  after  death,  as  well 
as  with  the  remains  of  others,  who  have  lain 
frozen  and  congealed  for  days,  and  even  for 
weeks,  beneath  avalanches,  whence  it  is  im- 
possible for  some  time  to  extricate  them.  In 
this  singular  receptacle  are  the  bodies  of  tra- 
vellers of  both  sexes,  and  of  various  nations, 
some  of  a  period  as  remote  as  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and  even  some  of  the  features  present 
the  different  emotions  under  which  they  died, 


of  agony,  despair,  and  heart-rending  sorrow. 
The  jaw  having  fallen,  in  most  instances,  and 
the  teeth  being  frightfully  visible,  as  well  as 
the  mouth  drawn  up  by  the  nature  of  their 
death,  more  than  one  of  the  perished  have  an 
appalling  aspect.  The  skin  becomes  perfectly 
brown  and  hard,  "  though,  when  these  victims 
of  winter,"  observed  one  of  the  fathers,  "  are 
drawn  forth  from  the  snows,  the  colour  is  as 
fresh  on  the  cheek  as  in  life,  and  continues  so 
for  some  days." 

Here,  amidst  the  other  tenants  of  the  tomb, 
are  a  few  of  the  brave  and  skilful  guides  who 
have  perished  in  their  efforts  to  extricate  the 
helpless  traveller:  there  is  no  daring  and  self- 
devotion  of  which  these  men  are  not  capable. 
No  tempest  or  snow-storm  deters  them  from 
advancing  on  the  track  of  their  faithful  and 
sagacious  dogs.  Often  they  are  summoned 
forth  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and, 
equipped  with  long  poles  and  lanterns,  they 
traverse  the  fearful  wilds  around  the  convent, 
when  every  beaten  path  is  buried  from  the 
view.  Often  it  happens  that  the  guide  takes 
a  course  which  he  thinks  the  most  likely  for 
succeeding  in  his  object,  when  the  dogs  pur- 
sue a  directly  contrary  direction,  being  led. 
even  at  a  distance,  partly  by  instinct,  and  by 
the  exquisite  keenness  of  their  smell,  with 
which  they  trace  the  spot  where  a  traveller 
has  fallen.  The  guides  instantly  abandon 
their  own  course,  on  perceiving  this,  and  fol 
low  that  of  the  dog,  who  soon  arrives  at  the 
fatal  place,  and  generally  succeeds  in  draw 
ing  forth  the  victim.  Two  only  of  these  va 
luable  animals  now  survive,  the  others  having 
been  lost  a  few  years  since  by  the  fall  of  an 
avalanche. 

The  guides  who  are  thus  employed  to  res- 
cue the  bewildered  traveller,  are  not  attached 
to  the  monastery,  and  only  reside  there  during 
the  winter.  They  are  hardy  peasants  from 
the  hills  and  valleys,  the  nearest  on  the  Italian 
frontier,  who  leave  their  cottages  and  fami- 
es  during  the  inclement  season,  to  give 
their  services  to  the  monastery.  It  might  be 
thought  the  gratuity  for  such  services  could 
not  well  be  too  large,  but  it  does  not  exceed 
three  louisd'or  for  the  season  to  each  guide. 
They  are  well  maintained,  of  course,  in  the 
convent,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
sally  out  at  a  moment's  call,  by  night  or  day. 

THE    SPIRITED.  SHOEMAKER. 

The  following  pleasant  anecdote  used  to  be 
told  by  the  eccentric  Dr.  Monsey:— The  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  doctor,  and  his  grace's  chap- 
lain, being  one  morning,  soon  after  breakfast, 
in  his  library,  Mr.  Walkden,  of  Pall  Mall,  his 
grace's  shoemaker,  was  shown  in  with  a  pair 
of  new  shoes  for  the  duke.  The  latter  was 
remarkably  fond  of  him,  as  he  was  at  the  same 
time  clerk  of  St.  James's  church,  where  the 
duke  was  a  constant  attendant.  "  What  have 
you  there,  Walkden  ?  said  the  duke.  "  A  pair 
of  shoes  for  your  grace,"  he  replied.  "  Let 
me  see  them."  They  were  handed  to  him  ac- 
cordingly. The  chaplain,  taking  up  cue  of 
them,  examined  it  with  great  attention.  "  What 
is  the  price?"  asked  the  chaplain.  "  Half  a 
guinea,  sir,"  said  the  shoemaker.     "  Half  a 


guinea  !  what,  for  a  pair  of  shoes!"  said  the 
chaplain.  "  Why,  I  could  go  to  Cranbourn 
alley,  and  buy  a  better  pair  of  shoes  than  tbey 
ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  for  five  and  six 
pence."  He  then  threw  the  shoe  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Walkden  threw  the  other 
after  it,  saying,  that,  as  they  were  fellows, 
they  ought  to  go  together;  and  at  the  same 
time  replied  to  the  chaplain — "  Sir,  I  can  go 
to  a  stall  in  Moorfields,  and  buy  a  better  ser- 
mon for  two  pence,  than  my  lord  gives  you  a 
guinea  for."  The  duke  clapped  Walkden  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  that  is  a  most  excel- 
lent retort,  Walkden;  make  me  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  shoes  directly." — Crispin  Anecdotes. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Earthly  mindedness  destructive  of  Spiritual 
Life. 

If  the  great  Head  of  the  church  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  wisdom,  sees  proper  to  with- 
draw in  some  degree,  the  evidences  of  his 
divine  presence,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  members 
to  wait  and  to  pray,  as  they  may  be  qualified, 
for  the  renewal  of  his  manifested  favour.  No 
frame  of  mind  is  more  befitting  dependant 
creatures.  Our  Lord  urged  the  practice  of 
prayer  in  his  own  example,  as  well  as  by  di- 
rect command.  "  He  went  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray,"  after  dismissing  the  multitude,  and  was 
there  alone.  Treating  on  the  subject  of  pray- 
er, he  says,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  open- 
ed unto  you."  The  efficacy  of  fervent  prayer 
is  taught  by  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge, 
who  declared  he  would  avenge  the  importunate 
widow,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  should 
weary  him.  It  is  further  inculcated  in  the 
case  of  the  person  applying  to  his  friend  at 
midnight  for  bread  to  set  before  his  guest. 
"  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him  because 
he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity, 
he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  need- 
eth."  Were  those  who  are  mourning  at  the 
absence  of  their  Beloved,  united  in  daily  har- 
monious prayer  in  faith,  for  his  return,  they 
would  not  be  long  left  without  a  gracious  an- 
swer. We  are  very  apt  to  pour  forth  com- 
plaints of  poverty  of  spirit,  but  too  neglectful 
of  that  exercise  of  mind,  described  by  the 
wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel,  when,  in 
the  ardency  of  desire,  he  said,  "  I  will  not  let 
thee  go,  until  thou  bless  me."  And  as  a 
prince  he  prevailed  and  obtained  the  bless- 
ing. 

If  some  were  to  enter  the  closet  of  their 
own  hearts  to  intercede  for  the  sensible  evi- 
dences of  divine  favour  and  acceptance,  per- 
haps they  would  discover  that  their  leanness  of 
soul  arose  from  continued  disobedience  and 
forgetfulness  of  God.  After  having  been  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  which  they  were  un- 
der in  spiritual  Egypt,  they  may  have  "  sung  his 
praise  but  have  soon  forgotten  his  works — sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink  and  risen  up  to  play."  In- 
dulgence superseding  the  gratitude  and  dedica- 
tion which  they  owed  to  him,  he  mayhavegiven 
them  their  heart's  desire  in  the  comforts  and 
treasures  of  this  fading  world,  but "  sent  leanness 
into  their  souls."  Even  persons  who  are  active 
in   religious   affairs,    may  become    gradually 
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blinded  by  the  pursuit  of  perishable  possessions 
and  delights,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  good 
condition  from  which  they  have  lapsed,  and 
the  requisitions  of  self-denial  which  they  once 
felt  indispensable.  Things  that  were  tl; 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
found  altogether  inexpedient  for  a  humble  fol- 
lower of  Him,  who  made  himself  of  no  repu 
tation,  but  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant; 
being  now  tried  by  false  weights  and  a  deceit- 
ful balance,  which  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  pass  examination  with  little  scruple. 
Conscience  makes  some  demur,  but  the 
changes,  which  are  constantly  rising  in  the 
world,  and  which  are  regarded  as  improve- 
ments, furnish  a  palliation,  and  perhaps  the  ex 
ample,  or  liberal  sentiment  of  some  minister,  el- 
der, overseer,  or  other  conspicuous  members,  sa 
tisfles  the  hesitating  mind,  and  thus  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  are  gradually  em 
braced — "  strangers  devour  the  strength"  of 
these  professed  believers  in  the  religion  of  tl 
Bible,  "  and  they  know  it  not." 

An  eminent  disciple  of  the  cross  says:  " 
we  indulge  a  desire  to  imitate  our  neighbours 
in  those  things  which  harmonise  not  with  true 
Christian  walking,  these  entanglements  may 
hold  fast  to  us,  and  some  who,  in  an  awal 
ing  time,  feel  tender  scruples  with  respect  to 
their  manner  of  life,  may  look  on  the  example 
of  others  more  noted  in  the  church,  who  yet 
may  not  be  refined  from  every  degree  of  dross; 
and  by  looking  on  those  examples,  and  desir 
ing  to  support  their  families  in  a  way  pleasant 
to  the  natural  mind,  there  may  be  danger  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  gaining  strength  in  them 
and  of  their  departure  from  that  pure  feeling 
*?*-**K  whir-h.  if  faithfully  attended  to,  would 

teach  contentment  in  tne  uinuc  irm,  , ;_ 

a  very  low  estate."  One  formerly  speaking  on 
the  profitableness  of  true  humility,  saith,  "  He 
that  troublelh  not  himself  with  anxious  thoughts 
for  more  than  is  necessary,  lives  little  less  than 
tbe  life  of  angels,  whilst  by  a  mind  content 
with  little,  he  imitates  their  want  of  nothing." 
'<  It  is  not  enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "  that  a 
Christian  be  chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must 
appear  to  be  so;  a  virtue  of  which  he  should 
have  so  great  a  store,  that  it  should  flow  from 
his  mind  upon  his  habit,  and  break  from  the 
retirements  of  his  conscience,  into  the  super- 
ficies of  his  life."  "  The  garments  we  wear," 
says  Clemens,  "  ought  to  be  mean  and  frugal. 
That  is  true  simplicity  of  habit,  which  takes 
away  what  is  vain  and  superfluous;  that  is  the 
best  and  most  solid  garment,  which  is  the 
farthest  from  curiosity."  Though  the  change 
from  day  to  night  is  by  a  motion  so  gradual 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  yet  when  night  is 
come  we  behold  it  very  different  from  the  day; 
and  thus  as  people  become  wise  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight,  customs 
rise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  spread 
by  little  and  little,  till  a  departure  from  the 
simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ,  becomes  as 
distinguishable  as  light  from  darkness,  to  such 
who  are  crucified  to  the  world." 

Whatever  changes  may  occur,  the  precepts 
and  commands  of  him  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever,  remain  as  obliga- 
tory as  at  the  moment  he  delivered  them,  and 
were  we  living  under  the  government  of  his 


spirit,  we  should  always  find  them  so.  "  Hea 
ven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away."  If  we  were  grafted  and 
abode  in  Christ,  the  true  vine,  we  should  pro 
duce  similar  fruits  with  those  which  his  faithful 
servants  have  always  brought  forth;  and  our 
fruit  would  remain;  these  fluctuations  woulc 
be  no  longer  apparent  among  his  professed 
followers.  The  influx  of  wealth,  or  the  in 
crease  of  liberal  sentiment,  cannot  alter  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  lay  waste  the  au 
tbority  of  one  of  his  commands.  Self-denial 
and  watchfulness  unto  prayer  are  as  much 
parts  of  it,  as  when  he  enjoined  them.  The 
way  to  the  crown  lies  as  directly  under  the 
cross  as  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and  the  doc 
trine  and  practice  were  never  more  needed, 
than  in  this  day  of  ease  and  luxurious  gratifi 
cation.  If  our  thoughts  are  constantly  ab 
sorbed  by  temporal  objects,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  very  little  desire  to  feel  it.  The  spirit  of 
devotion  must  consequently  expire,  and  though 
such  may  at  times  be  made  sensible  of  their 
destitute  condition,  and  through  renewed  visit- 
ation wish  for  a  change,  yet  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  means  he 
points  out  as  necessary  to  effect  it,  they  con- 
tinue in  a  withering  state,  and  may,  sooner 
than  they  anticipate,  like  the  fruitless  branches, 
be  completely  cut  off  from  the  vine.  Such  is 
the  intimate  connection  and  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  that  the  apostle  says,  if 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it.  Can  we  then  suppose,  if  the  love  of  a 
great  proportion  wax  cold,  that  those  who  en- 
deavour to  stand  in  their  places,  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  consequences  of  this  degeneracy? 
if  .i,„  Master  is  rejected,  the  servant  in  the 
fellowship  ot  sutlering  must  parianc  „f 
same  treatment,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
church,  in  being  robbed  of  the  help  and 
strength  of  those  who  ought  to  be  living  mem- 
bers, falls  heavily  on  them  who  retain  their 
allegiance.  This  state  overspreading  a  church 
or  people,  must  involve  the  faithful  few  in  an 
arduous  struggle  to  counteract  its  deadening 
effects,  and  to  obtain  through  mental  exercise 
and  prayer,  the  renewed  extendings  of  heaven- 
ly good  in  their  religious  assemblies.  None 
could  reasonably  marvel,  if  the  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep  were  to  withdraw  from  the  flock 
that  had  thus  deserted  him,  and  it  therefore 
seriously  behooves  those  who  are  yielding  to 
n  undue  attachment  to  earthly  things,  timely 
to  consider  the  injury  they  sustain,  and  the 
sufferings  which  they  impose  on  others.  The 
hints  contained  in  the  following  remarks,  if 
properly  regarded,  would  tend  to  effect  salu- 
tary changes  in  many,  who  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  from  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  and  the  lust  of  other  things,  by  which 
the  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is 
choked  in  their  hearts. 

S . 


As  our  understandings  are  opened  by  the 
pure  light,  we  experience  that,  through  an 
inward  approaching  to  God,  the  mind  is 
strengthened  in  obedience;  and  that  by  grati- 
fying those  desires  which  are  not  of  his  be- 


getting, those  approaches  to  him  are  obstruct- 
ed, and  the  deceivable  spirit  gains  strength. 

These  truths,  being  as  it  were  engraven 
upon  our  hearts,  and  our  everlasting  interest 
in  Christ  evidently  concerned  herein,  we  be- 
come fervently  engaged  that  nothing  may  be 
nourished  which  tends  to  feed  pride  or  self- 
love  in  us.  Thus  in  pure  obedience,  we  are 
not  only  instructed  in  our  duty  to  God,  but 
also  in  the  affairs  which  necessarily  relate  to 
this  life,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  which  guides 
into  all  truth,  leavens  the  mind  with  a  pious 
concern,  that  "  whatsoever  we  do  in  word  or 
deed,  may  be  done  in  his  name,"  Col.  iii.  17. 
Hence  such  buildings,  furniture,  food,  and 
raiment,  as  best  answer  our  necessities,  and 
are  the  least  likely  to  feed  that  selfish  spirit 
which  is  our  enemy,  are  the  most  acceptable 
to  us.  In  this  state  the  mind  is  tender,  and 
inwardly  watchful,  that  the  love  of  gain  draw 
us  not  into  any  business,  which  may  weaken 
our  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  beholding  the  customary  departure  from 
the  true  medium  of  labour,  and  that  unneces- 
sary toil  which  many  go  through,  in  support- 
ing outward  greatness,  and  procuring  delica- 
cies— in  beholding  how  the  true  calmness  of 
life  is  changed  into  hurry,  and  that  many,  by 
eagerly  pursuing  outward  treasure,  are  in  great 
danger  of  withering  as  to  the  inward  state  of 
the  mind — in  meditating  on  the  works  of  this 
spirit,  and  on  the  desolations  it  makes  amongst 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  I  may  thankfully 
acknowledge,  that  I  often  feel  pure  love  beget 
longings  in  my  heart,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  labour  according  to  the  gift  bestowed 
on  me,  for  the  promoting  an  humble,  plain, 
temperate  way  of  living:  a  life  where  no  un- 
~«o„Cm»5.  pares,  nor  expenses,  may  encumber 
our  minds,  nor  lessen  our  ability  to  do  good; 
where  no  desires  after  riches,  or  greatness 
may  lead  into  hard  dealing;  where  no  connec- 
tions with  worldly  minded  men,  may  abate  our 
love  to  God,  nor  weaken  a  true  zeal  for 
righteousness:  a  life,  wherein  we  may  dili- 
gently labour  for  resignedness  to  do,  and  suffer, 
whatever  our  Heavenly  Father  may  allot  for 
us,  in  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 

When  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  uttered  his 
vision,  and  declared  that  a  time  was  coming 
wherein  "  swords  should  be  beat  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and 
that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more;"  he  imme- 
diately directs  the  minds  of  people  to  the  di- 
vine  teacher,  in  this  remarkable  language, 
'  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  ii.  5. 

To  wait  for  the  direction  of  this  light,  in 
all  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  concerns,  ap- 
pears necessary;  for  if  in  any  case  we  enter 
lightly  into  temporal  affairs,  without  feeling 
this  spirit  of  truth  to  open  our  way  therein, 
and  through  the  love  of  this  world  proceed 
on,  and  seek  for  gain  by  that  business  or 
traffic,  which  "  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of 
the  world,"  (1  John  ii.  16,)  we  fail  in  our  tes- 
timony to  the  purity  and  peace  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  get  into  that  which  is  for  chastise- 
ment. 
This  matter  hath  lain  heavy  on  my  mind,  it 
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being  evident,  that  a  life  le 
simple  and  plain,  than  that  which  Christ  leads 
his  sheep  into,  does  necessarily  require  a  sup- 
port, which  pure  wisdom  does  not  provide  for; 
hence  there  is  no  probability  of  our  being  "  a 
peculiar  people,  so  zealous  of  good  works,  as 
to  have  no  fellowship  with  works  of  darkness," 
Titus  ii.  14.  Ephes.  v.  II,  while  we  have  wants 
to  supply  which  have  their  foundation  in  cus- 
tom, and  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
those  expressions,  "  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things," 
Matt.  vi.  32. 

These  things  which  he  beholds  necessary 
for  his  people,  he  fails  not  to  give  them  in  his 
own  way,  and  time;  but  as  his  ways  are  above 
our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts, 
so  imaginary  wants  are  different  "  from  these 
things  which  he  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of." 

As  my  meditations  have  been  on  these 
things,  compassion  hath  filled  my  heart  to- 
ward my  fellow  creatures,  involved  in  cus- 
toms, grown  up  in  "the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  which  is  foolishness  with  God,"  1  Cor. 
iii.  19  ;  and  O  that  the  youth  may  be  so 
thoroughly  experienced  in  an  humble  walking 
before  the  Lord,  that  they  may  be  bis  ch" 
dren,  and  know  him  to  be  their  refuge,  their 
safe  unfailing  refuge!  through  the  various 
dangers  attending  this  uncertain  state  of  being, 
If  those  whose  minds  are  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  wealth,  and  who  are  content  with 
plain,  simple  way  of  living,  do -yet  find  that  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  family,  without  giving 
countenance  to  unrighteous  proceedings,  or 
having  fellowship  with  works  of  darkness,  the 
most  diligent  care  is  necessary:  if  customs, 
distinguishable  from  universal  righteousness, 
and  opposite  to  the  true  self-denvinC  lift*  — 
now  prevalent,  and  so  mixed  with  trade,  and 
with  almost  every  employ,  that  it  is  only 
through  humble  waiting  on  the  inward  guid- 
ance of  truth,  that  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  walk  safely,  and  support  an  uniform  testi- 
mony to  the  peaceable  government  of  Christ: 
if  this  be  the  case,  how  lamentably  do  they 
expose  themselves  to  temptations,  who  give 
way  to  the  love  of  riches,  conform  to  expen- 
sive living,  and  reach  forth  for  gain,  to  sup- 
port customs,  which  our  Holy  Shepherd  leads 
not  into. 


How  brief,  at  best,  of  life,  thy  little  span, 
When  an  eternity 's  the  lot  of  man  ! 
Soon  as  that  hand  the  thoughtless  deed  had  done, 
Was  there  no  hope  for  thee?— for  ever,  none  ! 
All  that  in  life  did  agitate  thy  heart, 
For  weal  or  wo — can  nothing  now  impart. 
No  more  for  gladness  wilt  thou  wave  thy  wing; 
For  thee  no  more  the  pleasing  cares  of  spring. 

How  beautiful,  fair  ocean  bird,  wert  thou, 
With  ashy  tinted  wing  and  breast  of  snow, 
In  all  thy  varying  attitudes  of  flight, 
How  seem'd  each  impulse  fill'd  with  wild  delight. 
I  love  to  view  thee  light  upon  the  wave, 
And  rest  where  perils  oft  appal  the  brave; 
I  love  to  view  thee  high  above  the  foam 
Of  ocean  hover,  and  seem  there  at  home; 
I  love  to  view  thee  when  the  sun  is  set, 
Ere  day  has  faded  into  darkness  yet, 
Still  wing  thy  lonely  way  into  the  sky, 
Where  first  the  tints  of  evening's  beauty  die; 
And  far  o'er  ocean,  in  the  dusky  light, 
As  night  approaches,  whiten  on  the  sight. 
So  the  lone  Christian,  when  by  death  dismay'd, 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  earthly  lies  decay'd, 
May  view  on  high,  a  light  to  lead  his  way, 
Which  soon  shall  open  into  endles3  day: 
Faith,  as  he  nears  that  dread  and  lonely  shore, 
Shall  brighter  shine,  and  light  his  path  the  more. 


tsse  friend. 


Written  on  a  Sea  Gull  supposed  to  be  shot,  as  often  is 
the  case,  in  sport. 

"Detested  sport, 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain  ; 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire, 
Of  silent  tears,  and  heart  distending  sighs; 
Vain  tears,  alas  !  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls!" 

Cowper. 

Thy  wing  is  broken.    Wanton  was  the  deed, 

That  caused  thee,  here,  in  agony  to  bleed  ! 

Yes,  vain  and  vulgar  are  such  feats  of  skill, 

When  done,  alone,  to  prove  that  they  can  kill. 
Poor  dying  bird !  hadst  thou  the  power  of  thought, 

To  thee,  of  mankind,  what  would  this  have  taught! 

And  wouldst  thou  then  condemn  all  human-kind? 

Nor  sympathy  in  man's  dark  nature  find  ? 

No— thou  mightst  learn  from  Cowper's  feeling  words, 

One  heart  there  had  been,  that  could  care  for  birds. 


NINTH  MONTH,  27,  1834. 


A  friend  who  was  present  at  the  recent 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
has  supplied  us  with  the  following  memoran- 
dum:— 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Ohio, 
commenced  at  the  usual  time,  and  ended  on 
sixlh  day,  the  12th  instant.  The  meeting  was 
large  and  satisfactory. 

Our  friends  Jona.  Backhouse,  Henry  Hull, 
and  Hinchman  Haines,  were  in  attendance. 

The  various  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects   whirb   °«me    before   «!.« ■•■■5,    were 

conducted  in  harmony  and  condescension,  evi- 
dencing that  the  members  of  our  Society, 
however  widely  separated  from  each  other,  are 
united  as  one  family,  governed  by  one  faith, 
and  acknowledging  one  Head,  which  is  Christ. 
Epistles  of  correspondence  were  received  from 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  held  in  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  and  also  all  the  Yearly  Meet 
ings  on  this  continent,  and  to  which  replies 
were  addressed. 

The  Indian  committee  is  still  ardently  en- 
gaged, and  labouring  to  be  useful  in  that  de- 
partment, and  Friends  were  feelingly  recom- 
mended to  renewed  efforts,  on  behalf  of  this 
interesting,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  suffering 
portion  of  the  human  family,  now  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  that  their 
immediate  necessities  may  be  relieved,  as  re- 
gards supplies  of  food,  on  which  account  an 
appeal  was  authorised  to  be  made  by  the  In- 
dian committee  to  the  monthly  meetings,  for 
pecuniary  aid,  if  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  subject  of  schools,  and  the  education 
of  those  children  of  our  Society  who  are  in 
low  circumstances,  was  particularly  urged,  and 
a  concern  expressed,  that  they  might  not  be 
neglected — and  a  small  bequest  to  the  yearly 
meeting  was  set  apart  as  the  commencement 
of  a  fund,  for  the  latter  special  object.  In 
the  reports  from  the  quarterly  meetings,  it  was 
noticed,  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  it  was  believed,  had  not  lost  ground  since 
last  year,  and  the  subject  of  libraries  was  also 


brought  into  view,  and  monthly  meetings  were 
recommended  to  give  continued  attention  to 
both  these  subjects.  The  attendance  of  those 
Friends  in  the  younger  walks  of  life  was  large, 
and  their  orderly  deportment  noticed  with  sa- 
tisfaction. A  free  subscription  was  authorised, 
and  entered  into,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  some  of 
the  oppressed  African  race,  the  yearly  meeting 
having  been  specially  appealed  to,  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have 
been  much  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  a  volume  or  two  of  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal,  a  publication  rich  in  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  matter,  literary, 
scientific,  and  miscellaneous.  The  article, 
"Peter  the  Great,"  in  our  number  of  last 
week,  is  a  sample  ;  and  we  have  selected  for 
to-day  one  on  the  subject  of  Attraction,  it 
being  the  third  of  a  series  of  essays  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Popular  Information  on 
Science."  It  comprises  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  conveyed  in  a  style  easy 
and  free  from  technicalities. 

Fire  Buckets. — The  construction  of  bose 
to  supply  fire  engines,  having  superseded  the 
use  of  fire  buckets  in  this  city,  the  managers 
of  Haverford  school  would  be  obliged  to  their 
friends,  who  may  have  those  buckets,  if  they 
would  present  them  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion under  their  charge. 

The  buckets  may  be  sent  to  the  Bible  De- 
pository, No.  50,  North  Fourth  street,  or  if 
more  convenient,  the  undersigned  will  send  for 
them,  on  being  informed  where  thpj»  «•■>-  •.» 

'  ■    '        »  UJ30RGE   W.   TAYLOR. 

9  mo.  27. 

EVENING    SCHOOL. 

The  evening  school,  established  for  the  free 
instruction  of  coloured  men,  will  be  reopened 
in  the  school  house  in  Willing's  alley,  on  fourth 
day,  the  first  of  next  month.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  obtain  admission,  are  requested  to  make 
application  to 

Wm.  Scattergood,  S.  W.  corner  of  Second 
and  Green  streets. 

Geo.  M.  Haverstick,  23,  Chesnut  St. 

M.  C.  Cope,  342,  Arch  st. 

James  Kite,  58,  Walnut  st. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Matlack,  37,  North  Fifth  st. 

John  C.  Allen,  1 80,  South  Second  st. 

Thomas  Booth,  302,  Pine  st. 

After  the  opening  of  the  school,  application 
may  also  be  made  to  the  teacher  at  the  school- 
room. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  25, 1834. 


Dieu,  at  South  Yarmouth,  Ms.,  14th  inst.,  Lydia  K. 
Crowell,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  aged  29  years,  wife  of  Captain  Isaiah 
Crowell,  Jr.  and  only  child  of  Zeno  Kelley. 

at  Now  Port,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  morning 

f  the  10th  inst.,  Anna  Carpenter,  in  the  89th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  much  esteemed  by  all  classes,  and 
was  remarkable  for  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  for 
kind  attention  and  skill  in  managing  the  sick. 

—  on  the  4th  inst,  at  Wilsonvllle,  Adams  Co, 
Pa.,  Benjamin  F.  Wilson,  son  of  George  Wilson,  in 
the  33d  year  of  his  age. 
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From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Meteorolites,  or  Stones  ichich  have  fallen  from 
the  Sky. 

Amongst  the  few  instances  in  which  vulgar 
belief  has  outstripped  philosophy  in  the  expla- 
nation of  natural  phenomena,  the  fact  of  stones 
having  really  fallen  from  the  atmosphere  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  strange, 
that,  after  an  accumulation  of  facts  of  such 
occurrences,  merely  to  give  the  dates  of  which 
would  fill  more  than  a  page  of  this  journal, 
the  scientific  world  should  have  looked  on  with 
callous  indifference,  and  maintained  the  utter 
impossibility  of  such  events. 

So  late  as  the  year  1790,  an  iron  tempest 
which  fell  in  a  paris'i  of  France,  and  was  au- 
thenticated by  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
some  of  whom  were  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, was  treated  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner  by  the  journalists  of  the  lime,  and  said 
to  be  calculated  to  excite  not  only  the  pity  of 
the  learned,  but  of  all  rational  beings.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Howard,  an  able  English  chemist,  was 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  pur- 
suing the  only  route  which  could  lead  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  collected  speci- 
mens of  stones  which  had  fallen  at  different 
times,  and  in  various  places.  His  researches 
led  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  they  are 
all  composed  of  the  same  principles,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  proportions.  This  remarka- 
ble circumstance  has  since  been  proved  by 
the  investigations  of  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est authority,  both  in  chemistry  and  minera- 
logy. 

A  thin  crust,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  covers 
the  whole  of  them.  They  have  no  gloss,  and 
the  surface  is  roughened  with  small  asperities. 
When  broken,  they  are  internally  of  a  grayish 
colour,  and  are  of  a  granulated  texture, 
amongst  which  four  different  substances  can 
be  discovered  by  a  lens.  Those  which  occur 
most  frequently  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  of  a  grayish 
colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown;  opaque, 
with  a  little  lustre,  and  capable  of  giving  faint 
sparks  with  steel.  The  second  kind  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour,  and  black  when  pow- 
dered. A  third  consists  of  small  particles  of 
ton,  in  a  perfectly  metallic  state.     From  the 


presence  of  these,  the  mass  possesses  the  qua 
lity  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
fourth  is  in  general  of  an  earthy  consistence, 
and  crumbles  when  pressed  between  the  fin- 
gers. These  bodies  are  composed  of  iron  and 
nickel,  both  in  a  metallic  and  oxidised  state; 
sulphur,  silex,  (an  earth,)  magnesia,  and  about 
one  per  cent,  of  chrome. 

The  chronicles  of  almost  every  age  and 
country  record  the  fall  of  these  bodies.  Th< 
Chinese  and  Japanese  noted  down  with  great 
care  every  thing  connected  with  the  appea 
ance  of  this  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
Chinese  actually  made  catalogues  of  them,  be 
lieving  they  were  connected  with  contemporary 
events.  There  is  no  occasion  for  laughing  at 
this  oriental  superstition,  since  there  were  not 
wanting,  half  a  century  ago,  philosophers  in 
enlightened  Europe,  who  declared  the  impos- 
sibility of  stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere 
at  all. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  anti 
quity  is  that  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natu- 
ral History.  This  stone  fell  near  Egospotamos, 
in  Thrace,  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  it  was  still  shown  in  his  day,  and  that 
it  was  the  size  of  a  cart,  and  of  a  burnt  co- 
lour. The  Greeks  believed  it  to  have  fallen 
from  the  sun,  and  that  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras  had  predicted  the  exact  period  when  it 
should  arrive  on  the  earth's  surface.  Accord- 
ing to  the  historians  who  have  recorded  the 
event,  its  fall  was  preceded  by  a  meteoric  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  unusual  character.  We 
are  told  that  a  large  fiery  body,  like  a  cloud  of 
flame,  careered  through  the  heavens  with  a 
vague,  uncertain  motion.  By  its  violent  agi- 
tation, several  fragments  were  projected  from 
it  in  various  directions,  sweeping  with  the  ve- 
locity of  "  shot  stars  down  the  troubled  sky." 
On  examining  it  after  its  fill,  no  trace  of  com- 
bustible matter  was  found,  and  the  stone,  al- 
hough  large,  did  not  at  all  correspond  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  meteor.  Various  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  in  ancient  times,  but  we  prefer  giving 
an  account  of  the  better  authenticated  cases 
which  belong  to  a  modern  date. 

On  the  7th  of  November  1492,  between 
eleven  o'clock  and  noon,  there  arose  a  furious 
storm  at  Ensisheim,  a  town  of  France.  The 
sky  was  inlaid  with  sheeted  flame,  and  loud 
thunder  "  pealed  in  the  blood-red  heaven." 
We  are  told  by  a  contemporary  that  there  were 
also  other  sounds  of  a  strange  confused  de- 
scription; these  probably  arose  from  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  falling  body  through  the  atmo- 
phere.  In  the  midst  of  this  "  hurtling  in  the 
ir,"  a  large  stone  was  seen  to  fall  in  a  field 
of  wheat;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found 


to  have  sunk  between  five  and  six  feet  into  the 
ground;  its  weight  was  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the 
times,  this  event  was  considered  an  indubita- 
ble miracle,  and  the  meteorolite  was  accord- 
ingly, by  order  of  the  king,  suspended  in  the 
church  of  Ensisheim,  all  persons  being  pro- 
hibited from  touching  it.  At  all  events,  this 
was  a  wise  prohibition,  and  was  probably  the 
cause  of  its  preservation.  It  is  now  in  the 
library  at  Colmar,  but  has  been  reduced  in 
weight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  celebrated  Gassendi  informs  us,  that, 
on  the  29th  November,  1637,  about  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  while  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and 
transparent,  he  saw  a  flaming  stone,  appa- 
rently about  four  feet  diameter,  fall  on  Mount 
Vaision,  an  eminence  situated  between  the 
small  towns  of  Perne  and  Guillaumes,  in  Pro- 
vence. This  stone  was  encircled  with  a  zone 
of  various  colours,  like  a  rainbow,  and  accom- 
panied in  its  fall  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  It  was  of  a  dark  me- 
tallic colour,  extremely  hard,  and  fifty-nine 
pounds  in  weight. 

In  June  1668,  two  stones,  one  of  which 
weighed  three  hundred,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  pounds,  fell  near  Verona.  The  event 
took  place  during  the  night,  and  when  the 
weather  was  perfectly  serene  and  mild.  They 
appeared  to  be  all  on  fire,  descending  in  a 
sloping  direction,  and  with  a  tremendous  noise. 
The.  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  who,  when  the  sounds  had 
ceased,  and  their  courage  sufficiently  re-esta- 
blished, ventured  to  approach  these  celestial 
deposits,  and  found  that  they  had  formed  a 
ditch,  with  such  a  velocity  and  force  had  they 
descended  from  the  heavens. 

In  July  1790,  another  case  occurred  at 
Barbotan,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Lomet,  a  respecta- 
ble citizen  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon: — 

It  was  a  very  bright  fire-ball,  luminous  as 
the  sun,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  balloon, 
and,  after  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  con- 
sternation, burst,  and  disappeared.  A  few 
days   after,    some    peasants    brought    stones, 

hich  they  said  fell  from  the  meteor;  but  the 
philosophers  to  whom  they  offered  them  laugh- 
ed at  their  assertions  as  fabulous.  The  pea- 
sants would  have  now  more  reasons  to  laugh 
at  the  philosophers."  So  they  wopld,  Mons. 
Lomet.  One  of  these  stones,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  broke  through  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage,  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a  bullock. 
After  reading  the  above  statement,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  wondering  at  the  slow  belief  of 
philosophers  as  to  the  heavenly  origin  of  these 
stones.  Where  was  the  body  to  come  from,  a 
body  of  the  dimensions  described,  which  was 
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capable  of  breaking  through  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  and  committing  such  deadly  havoc, 
if  it  did  not  come  from  the  atmosphere,  ay, 
and  from  an  immense  height  too  ? 

The  following  shower  of  meteorolites  is  not 
only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  because,  though 
slighted  by  many  eminent  philosophers  at  the 
time,  it  ultimately  led  to  the  conversion  of 
most  of  them.  This  phenomenon  occurred 
in  August,  1790,  near  Juillac,  a  small  town 
of  France.  It  is  described,  amongst  others, 
by  two  credible  witnesses  nearly  as  follows: — 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the 
air  was  calm  and  the  sky  cloudless,  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pale  clear 
light,  which  obscured  that  of  the  moon,  though 
then  nearly  full.  On  looking  up,  they  observ- 
ed, almost  in  the  zenith,  a  fire-ball,  in  size 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  with  a 
tail  five  or  six  times  longer  than  itself,  which 
gradually  tapered  to  a  point,  the  latter  ap- 
proaching to  blood-red,  though  the  rest  of  the 
meteor  was  of  a  pale  white.  It  proceeded 
with  amazing  velocity  from  south  to  north,  and 
in  two  seconds  split  into  portions  of  consider- 
able size,  like  the  fragments  of  a  bursting 
bomb.  Two  or  three  minutes  after,  a  dread- 
ful explosion  was  heard,  like  the  simultaneous 
firing  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
concussion  of  the  atmosphere  shook  the  win- 
dows in  their  frames,  and  threw  down  house- 
hold utensils  from  their  shelves;  but  there  was 
no  sensible  motion  felt  under  foot.  The  sound 
continued  for  some  time,  and  was.  prolonged 
in  echoes  for  fifty  miles  along  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  sulphurous  smell  was  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  fragments  of  the  exploded 
meteor  were  found  scattered  in  a  circula 
space  of  about  two  miles  in  diameter.  Some 
of  them  weighed  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  a  few 
it  is  said,  even  fifty  pounds. 

We  pass  over  several  interesting  details  of 
these  phenomena,  and  proceed  to  notice  the 
great  shower  of  stones  which  fell  at  Aigle,  in 
Normandy,  in  April,  1803.  The  best  account 
is  that  given  by  Biot,  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  to  proceed  to  Aigle,  and  collect 
all  the  information  possible  upon  the  subject 
He  says — '.'  On  Tuesday,  6th  Floreal,  year  1 1 
(April  26,  1803,)  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M., 
the  weather  being  serene,  there  was  observed 
from  Caen,  Pont  d'Audemer,  and  the  environs 
of  Alenqon,  Falaise,  and  Verneuil,  a  fiery 
globe  of  a  very  brilliant  splendour,  and  which 
moved  in  the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity 
Some  moments  after,  there  was  heard  a 
l'Aigle,  and  in  the  environs  of  that  town,  in 
the  extent  of  more  than  thirty  leagues  in  every 
direction,  a  violent  explosion,  which  lasted 
five  or  six  minutes.  At  first  there  were  three 
or  four  reports,  like  those  of  a  cannon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  kind  of  discharge  which  resembled 
the  firing  of  musketry;  after  which  there  was 
heard  a  dreadful  rumbling,  like  the  beating  of 
a  drum.  The  air  was  calm,  and  the  sky 
serene,  except  a  few  clouds,  such  as  are  fre- 
quently observed.  This  noise  proceeded  from 
a  small  cloud  which  had  a  rectangular  form, 
the  largest  side  being  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west.     It  appeared  motionless  all  the  time 
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that  the  phenomenon  lasted;  but  the  vapours 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  projected  mo- 
mentarily from  different  sides,  by  the  effect  of 
the  successive  explosions.  This  cloud  was 
about  half  a  league  to  the  north-northwest  of 
the  town  of  l'Aigle.  It  was  at  a  great  eleva 
tion  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
two  hamlets,  a  league  distant  from  each  other, 
w  it  at  the  same  time  above  their  heads.  In 
the  whole  canton  over  which  this  cloud  was 
suspended,  there  was  heard  a  hissing  noise, 
like  that  of  a  stone  discharged  from  a  sling, 
and  a  great  many  mineral  masses  exactly  si- 
milar to  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
meteor-stones  were  seen  to  fall.  The  district 
in  which  these  masses  were  projected  forms 
an  elliptical  extent  of  about  two  leagues  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  one  in  breadth,  the 
reatest  dimension  being  in  a  direction  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  forming  a  declination 
of  about  twenty-two  degrees.  This  direction, 
which  the  meteor  must  have  followed,  is  ex- 
actly that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  which  is 

remarkable  result.  The  greatest  of  these 
stones  fell  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
large  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  middle-sized  in 
the  centre,  and  the  smaller  at  the  other  extre- 
mity. Hence  it  appears  that  the  largest  fell 
first,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  The 
largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighs  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  smallest  which  I 
have  seen,  weighs  about  two  gros  (a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  last.)  The  number  of  all 
those  which  fell  is  certainly  above  two  or  three 
thousand." 

In  the  same  month  and  year  as  the  preced 
ing  fall,  a  fire-ball  struck  the  White  Bull  Inn 
at  East  Norton,  in  England,  and  left  behind  i 
several  meteoric  fragments.  Exactly  twelve 
months  after  the  above,  a  stone  fell  with  a 
loud  hissing  noise  at  Possil,  near  Glasgow.  In 
1810,  a  great  stone  fell  at  Shahabad,  in  India. 
It  burned  five  villages,  and  killed  several 
people. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  descent  of 
meteoric  stones.  In  a  late  number  of  a  French 
periodical,  above  two  hundred  falls  are  enu- 
merated. That  they  occur  frequently  is  evi- 
dent. How  many  relations  of  the  phenomena 
may  have  passed  into  oblivion  from  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
learned  !  How  many  showers  may  have  fallen 
in  desert  and  unexplored  tracts  of  country,  on 
the  tops  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in  the 
pathless  expanse  of  the  sea  ! 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  these 
stones,  no  perfectly  satisfactory  theory  has  yet 
been  propounded.  Some  have  supposed  them 
to  be  merely  projected  from  volcanoes.  Thi; 
doctrine,  however,  appears  to  us  untenable 
first,  because  the  phenomena  have  sometimes 
taken  place  at  such  immense  distances  from 
any  volcano,  that  the  possibility  of  their  bein 
transmitted  so  far  can  scarcely  be  entertained; 
secondly,  nothing  ever  thrown  out  by  these 
safety-valves  of  the  globe,  has,  in  its  compo 
sition,  borne  any  resemblance  to  meteoric 
stones.  Indeed,  the  latter  have  nothing  simi- 
lar to  them  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  far 
as  man  has  yet  been  able  to  investigate.  This 
is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  already 


noticed,  that  the  whole  of  them  consist  of  the 
same  substances,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  fa- 
vour the  hypothesis  that  they  were  thrown  from 
our  satellite,  the  moon.  The  profound  La 
Place  demonstrated  the  -possibility  of  this,  and 
Dr.  Hutton,  with  great  ingenuity,  has  reason- 
ed upon  the  probability  of  it.  Others  have 
Allowed  in  the  same  wake,  but  the  subject  is 
still  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Some  have 
maintained  that  their  origin  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  combinations  of  gases  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  In  chemistry,  many 
cases  might  be  enumerated  where  two  gases 
combine,  and  form  a  solid  substance.  This 
theory,  therefore,  involves  no  impossibility  ; 
but  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
opposed  to  its  probability.  It  would  hence  be 
an  unfruitful  task  for  us  to  speculate  upon  a 
subject  which  so  few  scientific  men  have  form- 
ed any  definite  opinions  upon  ;  indeed,  they 
have  been  singularly  cautious  in  offering  any — 
clear  proof  that  they  were  not  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  any  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem hitherto  given.  The  fact,  however,  that 
tones  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  is  now 
an  established  philosophical  truth. 


THE   ALLSPICE  TREE. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  condiment 
which  we  call  allspice  is  a  West  Indian  spe- 
cies of  myrtle,  which  is  also  called  the  pi- 
mento. It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  has  somewhat  oval 
leaves,  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour,  and 
numerous  branches  of  small  white  flowers, 
each  with  four  white  petals.  The  thick  and 
dark  green  foliage,  relieved  by  an  exuberance 
of  white  and  richly  aromatic  flowers,  renders 
its  appearance  very  striking;  and  there  is 
scarcely,  in  the  vegetable  world,  any  tree 
more  beautiful  than  a  young  pimento  tree 
about  the  month  of  July.  That,  with  the 
preceding  and  following  months,  forms  the 
period  of  its  being  in  flower,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  varies  with  the  local  situation 
of  the  tree  and  the  difference  of  the  season 
for  rain.  After  it  flowers  the  fruit  soon 
ripens,  and  it  is  observed  that  this  takes 
place  the  soonest  in  clear,  open  grounds. 

The  pimento  trees  grow  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamai- 
ca, particularly  on  the  northern  side  of  that 
island,  in  elevated  spots  near  the  coast;  but 
they  cannot  be  propagated  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. The.  usual  method  of  making  a  new 
pimento  walk  or  plantation,  is  to  appropriate 
for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  woody  ground,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  already  existing 
plantation,  or  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
the  scattered  trees  are  found  in  a  native  state. 
All  other  trees  are  then  cut  down,  but  the 
timber  is  allowed  to  remain  and  decay  where  it 
falls.  In  a  year  or  two,  young  pimento  plants 
are  found  to  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the  land, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  from  berries 
dropped  there  by  birds,  which  eagerly  devour 
them.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  in  three 
years  after  it  is  planted,  but  it  does  not  ar- 
rive at  maturity  until  seven.  At  that  age  it 
often  yields  its  fruit  at  the  rate  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  from  an  acre ;  and,  in 
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favourable  seasons,  a  single  tree  has  been 
known  to  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  the  raw  fruit,  or  one  hundred  weight  of 
the  dried  spice,  there  being  commonly  a  loss 
of  one  third  in  curing. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  and  not 
long  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  the  ber- 
ries are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered.  They 
are  not  then,  indeed,  quite  ripe,  but  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  that  of  a  pepper-corn.  They  are 
gathered  by  the  hand,  and  one  labourer  in  a 
tree  will  strip  them  ofl'  so  quickly  as  to  em- 
ploy three  below  in  picking  them  up;  and  an 
industrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of  seventy 
pounds  weight  in  a  day.  After  they  have 
been  carefully  cleared  of  leaves,  small  twigs, 
and  ripe  berries,  they  are  spread  thinly  on 
cloths,  laid  over  terraced  floors,  raised  a  lit- 
tle above  the  ground,  enclosed  with  an  up- 
right ledge  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  four 
or  more  square  compartments,  that  each  may 
contain  a  day's  gathering.  During  the  first 
and  second  days,  they  are  turned  often,  that 
the  whole  may  be  more  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  dry  they  are  fre- 
quently winnowed,  and  laid  in  cloths  to  pre- 
serve them  better  from  rain  and  dews,  still 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  every  day,  and  re- 
moving them  under  cover  every  evening  until 
they  are  sufficiently  dried.  The  drying  pro- 
cess, which  usually  takes  about  twelve  days, 
changes  the  green  colour  to  a  deep  reddish- 
brown,  by  which,  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds 
within  the  berries,  the  operation  is  known  to 
be  completed: — they  are  then  packed  in  bags 
or  hogsheads  for  the  market.  When  the 
berry  is  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe  it  is  of 
a  dark  purple  colour,  and  filled  with  a  sweet 
pulp. 

In  its  smell  and  flavour  pimento  is  thought 
to  resemble  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
allspice.  Its  use  in  cookery  is  well  known. 
It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  as  an  agree- 
able aromatic,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
tilled water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  pimento  are  bruised 
they  emit  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  as  powerful 
as  that  of  the  fruit;  and,  by  distillation,  they 
yield  an  odoriferous  oil,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  used  in  medicinal  preparations  in- 
stead of  the  oil  of  cloves. — Penny  Magazine. 

BEAD    MANUFACTORY    AT    VENICE. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  last  num- 
ber of  Silliman's  Journal,  forming  part  of  Ar- 
ticle IV.,  headed  "  Miscellaneous  Communi- 
cation from  an  American  Naval  Officer, 
travelling  in  Europe;  forwarded  from  the 
Mediterranean,  May,  1834." 

Venice !  How  much  like  the  impres- 
sions of  a  fair  vision  are  my  recollections  of 
that  city  and  of  the  week  I  spent  in  it. 
Dreamy  is  the  term  for  it,  for  its  crowded 
yet  noiseless  thoroughfares,  the  constant 
gliding  of  gondolas,  its  rich  palaces,  its  dun- 
geons, and  even  its  history,  are  in  character 
more  like  the  fancy  of  a  dreamer  than  a  sober 


reality.  It  was  a  fiesta  when  T  arrived  there, 
and  the  three  large  banners  were  waving  in 
the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's ;  while  close  by  it  a 
temporary  bridge  of  boats,  some  hundreds  of 
yards  in  length,  was  filled  with  crowds  in  gay 
dresses  hurrying  to  or  from  the  church  whose 
saint  claimed  the  day.  I  recollect  also  par- 
ticularly, one  evening,  I  was  seated  under 
the  high  arcade  that  lines  three  sides  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Mark's;  the  gay  shops  and 
coffee  houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
the  piazza  was  filled  with  company;  in  the 
centre  a  band  of  forty  musicians  were  per- 
forming ;  I  had  an  ice-cream  before  me  and 
the  last  number  of  Gallignani  in  my  hand, 
and  I  thought  the  situation  as  luxurious  an 
one  as  I  had  ever  occupied.  Among  the  ob- 
jects that  help  to  make  up  the  splendour  of 
this  piazza,  probably  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world,  the  bead  shops  first  attract  the 
stranger's  attention ;  I  was  so  much  inte- 
rested by  them  that  I  determined  to  visit  the 
Island  of  Murano  where  the  beads  are  made, 
and,  as  the  process  was  new  to  me,  a  notice 
of  it  may  also  be  gratifying  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Suppose  Dr.  T.  then  and  myself  re- 
clining upon  the  soft  cushions  of  a  gondola, 
the  blinds  of  its  pretty  little  chamber  drawn 
so  as  to  admit  just  the  requisite  degree  of 
light  and  air,  and  gliding  along  the  canals 
with  a  kind  of  rocking  motion,  sufficient  only 
to  let  us  know  that  we  are  moving.  We 
stopped  a  few  minutes  to  examine  the  church 
of  St.  John,  on  our  way,  and  soon  after  found 
ourselves  at  the  skirts  of  the  city,  and  before 
and  on  each  side  of  us  a  wide  expanse  of  wa- 
ter, dotted  in  all  directions  with  villages  and 
groves  rising  apparently  from  the  waves. 
Among  them  and  distant  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  we  distinguish  the  village  of  Murano, 
covering  an  island  of  that  name,  or  rather 
islands,  for  like  all  others  here,  it  is  cut  up 
in  all  directions  by  canals.  The  bead  manu- 
factories occupy  a  range  of  bouses  immedi- 
ately on  the  left  as  we  entered  ;  that  for  mir- 
rors is  within  an  enclosure  on  the  right:  but 
as  we  were  not  there  on  one  of  the  days  in 
which  it  is  in  operation  we  did  not  visit  it; 
indeed  the  establishment  has  fallen  very  much 
into  decay.  The  bead  manufactories  however 
presented  a  busy  scene.  In  the  first  to  which 
they  conducted  us  we  found  a  large  rever- 
berator}' furnace  in  the  centre,  with  a  basin 
of  liquid  vitreous  matter.  A  workman  put  in 
the  end  of  an  iron  rod  and  whirling  it  slowly 
around,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matter 
had  attached  itself,  he  withdrew  the  rod  and 
formed  the  mass  into  a  rude  hollow  cone 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  apex  being 
attached  to  his  rod.  Another  workman  had 
been  doing  the  same  thing  at  an  adjacent 
opening,  and  the  bases  of  the  two  cones  be- 
ing now  brought  together  and  united,  a  quan- 
tity of  air  was  thus  inclosed.  As  soon  as  the 
junction  was  perfected,  they  carried  the  mass 
to  one  side  of  the  chamber  and  here  strips  of 
wood  were  laid  cross-wise  along  a  passage 
and  each  one  holding  his  rod  in  hand  they 
began  to  walk  rapidly  in  opposite  directions. 
As  they  did  so,  the  glass  drew  out  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  we  had  a  tube  of  uniform  bore 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 


This  one  was  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill; 
for  the  smallest  beads  they  increase  the  pace 
to  a  pretty  rapid  trot.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  tubes  are  formed,  they  are 
broken  into  lengths  of  about  twenty-seven 
inches,  and  are  then  carried  to  an  adjoining 
building  called  the  assorting  house.  Here 
they  are  assorted,  the  workman  being  able 
from  the  feeling  only,  to  arrange  them  in  dif- 
ferent boxes  according  to  their  thicknesses 
and  colours.  From  this  house  they  are  now 
carried  to  one  another  where  the  labourers 
are  mostly  women  and  boys.  Each  one  is 
seated  in  front  of  a  kind  of  little  anvil,  having 
in  the  right  hand  a  thin  plate  of  steel,  nearly 
triangular  in  shape  and  with  a  blunt  edge:  in 
the  left  he  lakes  as  many  of  the  tubes  as  will 
form  a  single  layer  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger,  and  advancing  their  ends  against 
a  measure  on  the  anvil,  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  steel,  breaks  off  from  each  tube  a  piece  of 
sufficient  length  for  a  bead.  The  bits  fall  into 
a  box  and  are  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
thickness  of  the  bead,  (if  a  common  one)  is 
intended  to  be. 

The  next  operation  I  thought  the  most  in- 
teresting one.  The  boxes  are  carried  into  a 
large  chamber  with  a  furnace  in  the  centre  of 
it.  A  substance  which  I  took  to  be  ashes  is 
moistened  and  made  into  a  paste,  and  the  bits 
of  tubes  are  worked  about  in  it  until  the  holes 
are  completely  filled ;  they  are  then  put  into 
a  sheet  iron  cylinder  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length  and  a  foot  in  width,  with  an  iron 
handle  to  it,  and  about  twice  as  much  sand 
being  added,  the  cylinder  is  thrust  into  the  fur- 
nace and  subjected  to  a  rotatory  motion.  In 
a  short  time,  the  glass  becomes  soft  and  yield- 
ing: the  paste  in  the  holes  keeps  the  bits 
from  being  compressed,  and  from  an  elongated 
they  assume  a  spherical  shape :  when  this  is 
done,  the  paste  is  worked  out  by  the  sand, 
and  the  latter  penetrating  into  the  holes,  the 
hard  sharp  edges  are  rounded  and  smoothed, 
and  the  beads  are  soon  brought  to  the  shape 
in  which  we  see  them  in  the  market.  When 
cooled,  the  sand  is  sifted  from  them,  and 
after  being  rubbed  in  a  cloth  for  the  purpose 
of  brightening  them,  they  are  fit  for  use. 

The  quantity  manufactured  is  very  great. 
They  are  worked  up  into  ladies'  bags,  sashes, 
watch-guards,  shawls,  and  even  caps,  <fcc.  and 
as  these  are  tastefully  displayed,  a  bead  shop 
along  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's  is  a  very  pretty 
object. 

NOTICE    OF   A    PART    OF   MAJORCA. 

Orange  Groves,  Olives,  Mountains,  People, 
Costume,  Sfc. — Along  the  western  side  of  this 
island  is  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  so 
high  that  at  my  first  visit,  they  were  tipped  in 
many  places  with  snow.  Just  at  the  place 
where  they  are  highest,  a  crater-shaped  hol- 
low seems  to  have  been  scooped  out,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  this  is  the  little  town  of  Soller, 
(pronounced  Solye  by  the  natives  ;)  it  is  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  but  a  good  road  follows 
the  windings  of  a  roaring  stream,  and  con- 
ducts the  traveller  to  a  small  harbour  so  shut 
in  as  to  resemble  a  pretty  little  lake.  In  this 
harbour  I  landed.  The  captain  and  crew  had 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  the 
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orange  groves  of  Soller,  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  scene  in  which  which  we  found 
ourselves  as  soon  as  we  left  the  harbour.  The 
valley  or  glen  we  were  traversing,  rapidly 
widened,  the  orange  gardens  commenced,  and 
soon  nothing  was  to  be  seen  all  round  but 
continuous  orchards  of  orange  trees,  rising 
often,  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet,  and  loaded  as  thickly  with  ripe  fruit  as 
I  have  ever  seen  apple  trees  at  home.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  them,  and  they 
lined  the  sides  of  the  stream,  sticking  by 
dozens  against  the  rocks  that  interrupted  its 
course.  The  lad  whose  donkey  was  carrying 
my  baggage,  asked  me,  if  I  would  have  some, 
and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  ran 
into  the  next  open  gate,  and  soon  came  out 
with  as  many  as  he  could  carry.  I  selected 
half  a  dozen ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
have  more,  and  when  I  answered  no,  he 
opened  his  arms  and  let  the  rest  of  them 
tamble  down  into  the  road.  They  told  me 
in  the  village,  that  the  groves  cover  an  extent 
of  about  one  mile  wide  by  three  in  length — 
nothing  but  orange  groves,  and  the  fruit  some 
of  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted. 

Above  them  on  the  mountain  sides,  is  a 
broad  belt  of  olives;  then  a  belt  of  pines,  and 
then  come  the  naked  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  suppose  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  in  height.  I  had  to  cross  among  them 
on  the  way  to  Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  thought  the  scenery  nearly  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  Tyrolese.  They  completely  shut 
out  the  stormy  blasts  that  blow  from  the  gulf 
of  Lyons,  and  make  the  temperature  of  the 
island  delightful :  its  soil  is  good,  and  I  think, 
with  proper  care,  Majorca  might  be  made  the 
Madeira  of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Truth  and  Prejudice  Exemplified. 
A  gentleman  from  Trinidad,  whom  1  met 
on  board  the  steamboat,  a  few  days  before  the 
first  of  the  eighth  month,  told  me,  that  all  the 
West  India  Islands  had  resolved,  that  all  the 
slaves  should  be  set  free  on  the  first  of  August 
— serving  only  the  six  years'  apprenticeship, 
fixed  by  the  British  parliament.  He  owned 
forty,  to  whom  he  gave  their  freedom  before 
he  left  the  island.  Three  years  ago,  he  esti- 
mated them  at  £5000  sterling,  expecting  to 
draw  £1600  from  the  British  government. 
In  conversation  with  him,  he  remarked,  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
island,  if  the  slaves  would  work  Wke  free  men. 
I  asked  him  how  they  had  behaved  since  the 
intentions  of  the  British  government  were 
made  known  to  them?  He  replied,  "  I  must 
confess,  they  have  never  done  so  much  work 
in  any  one  year  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
with  so  little  coercion  too,  as  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  One  of  my  neighbours  on  a 
large  sugar  plantation,  told  me  he  had  four  hun- 
dred tons  of  sugar  this  year — a  quantity  he 
had  never  been  able  to  raise  before."  Another, 
he  observed,  had  his  canes  on  fire,  to  extin- 
guish which,. tbe  negroes  so  exerted  themselves 
by  rushing  into  the  flames  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  great  suffering  and  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  and  some  of  them  were  severely  burnt, 
that  the  planter  could  not  refrain  from  shed- 


ding tears  at  such  a  proof  of  their  gratitude 
for  anticipated  blessings.  Seven  years  ago, 
he  said,  they  would  have  allowed  the  whites 
to  have  been  destroyed,  before  they  would 
have  so  exerted  and  exposed  themselves  to 
suffering  and  danger;  yet  after  this  confession, 
such  was  the  prejudice  of  the  person,  with 
whom  this  conversation  took  place,  that  he 
concluded  by  saying — "  But  they  will  not  work 
they  will  not  work"  and  under  this  supposi- 
tion he  was  averse  to  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very. B . 

From  a  Y.\W,  Lniidmi  Lilorary  Gazette. 

London  Zoological  Society. 
Mr.  Owen  in  the  chair. — A  note  from  Mrs. 
Barnes  was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that 
that  lady  had  brought  up  from  (he  nest,  two  of 
the  smallest  species  of  Jamaica  humming- 
birds. They  were  so  tame  that  at  a  call  they 
would  fly  to  her,  and  perch  upon  her  finger. 
Their  food  was  sugar  and  water.  During  the 
passage  to  England,  one  of  them  was  killed  by 
the  cage  in  which  they  were  kept  being  thrown 
down  in  a  storm;  its  companion  drooped  im- 
mediately, and  died  shortly  afterwards.  It  was 
remarked  that  injury  to  the  bird  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  accident  might  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  a  gauze-net  screen 
into  the  cage  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
wires. 

Animal  Weather-glass. 
In  Germany  there  will  be  found,  in  many 
country-houses,  an  amusing  application  of 
zoological  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  prog- 
nosticating the  weather.  Two  frogs  are  kept 
in  a  glass  jar  about  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  small  ladder  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
jar.  On  the  approach  of  the  dry  weather,  the 
frogs  mount  the  ladder;  but  when  wet  weather 
is  expected,  they  descend  into  the  water. 

Anglo- Ger.  Ad. 

Jamaica  Fire-fly. 
I  was  in  the  habit,  almost  nightly,  of  en- 
closing a  dozen  or  more  of  fire-flies,  under  an 
inverted  glass  tumbler  on  my  bed-room  table, 
the  light  from  whose  bodies  enabled  me  to 
read  without  difficulty.  They  are  about  the 
size  of  a  bee,  and  perfectly  harmless.  Their 
coming  forth  in  more  than  usual  numbers  is 
the  certain  harbinger  of  impending  rain;  and 
I  have  frequently,  whilst  travelling,  met  them 
in  such  myriads,  that,  be  the  night  ever  so 
dark,  the  pathway  was  as  plain  and  visible  al- 
most as  noon-day.  The  light  they  emit  resem- 
bles exactly  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  Creole  coquettes  to  insert  a  few  of  them, 
confined  in  pieces  of  thin  gause,  amongst  their 
hair,  and  in  various  parts  of  their  dress,  just 
as  our  belles  at  home  avail  themselves  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  paste-jeweller. — Author  of 
Scenes  in  Jamaica. 


Sunrise  in  the  West. — The  following  inte- 
resting anecdote  is  related  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  was  present  at  the  ascent  of  the  aeronaut: 

Saddler,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  ascended 


in  a  balloon  from  Dublin  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  wafted  across  the 
channel.  About  sunset  he  approached  the 
English  coast,  when  the  balloon  descended 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  the 
sun  was  set,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  close  in.  He  threw  out  nearly  all  his 
ballast,  and  suddenly  sprung  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  and  by  so  doing  witnessed  the 
whole  phenomena  of  a  western  sunrise.  He 
subsequently  descended  into  Wales,  and  wit- 
nessed a  second  sunset  on  the  same  evening. 

A  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understand- 
ing brought  into  action.  U  is  calculation 
realised.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice.  It  is  foreseeing  contin- 
gencies, and  providing  against  them.  It  is 
expecting  contingencies  and  being  prepared 
for  them. — Hannah  More. 


An  industrious  and  virtuous  education  of 
children  is  a  better  inheritance  for  them  than 
a  great  estate.  "  To  what  purpose  is  it," 
said  Crates,  "  to  heap  up  great  estates,  and 
have  no  concern  what  manner  of  heirs  you 
leave  them  to?" 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
"  Thou  makes!  the  out-goings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice." 

Tbe  morning's  out-goings,  its  beauty  and  splendour, 
To  thy  creatures,  O  God  I  should  thy   witnesses 
be; 
And  the  stillness  of  evening  more  Bootliingly  tender, 
Shall  gather  our  spirits  to  centre  in  thee. 

But  the  aid  of  thy  spirit  must  livingly  teach  hs, 
With  power,  and  with  unction  derived  from  above. 

Ere  the  voice  which  they  speak,  can  availingly  reach 
us, 
Or  we  can  interpret  the  language  of  love. 

If  the  glories  of  nature  alone  could  have  guided 
The  pilgrims  of  earth  to  their  mansions  on  high, 

The  light  of  the  gospel  thou  hadst  not  provided, 
Nor  a  Saviour  descended,  for  sinners  to  die. 

Then  pour  out  thy  Spirit  on  sons  and  on  daughters; 

Open  eyes  to  thy  beauty,  and  ears  to  thy  voice  ; 
'Till   praise   to   thy  name,   like  the   sound   of  vast 

May  bid  them  with  morning  and  evening  rejoice. 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 
Isaiah  xxxv.  1, 2. 
No  longer  the  wilds  shall  be  gloomy  or  sad,. 

But  gladness  and  song  on  the  breeze  shall  be  borne;. 
No  longer  the  mountain  in  thorns  shall  be  clad, 

But  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  its  brow  shall  adorn. 
No  more  shall  the  desert  be  lonely  and  still, 

For  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  song  shall  be  there  i 
No  longer  its  valleys  the  bramble  shall  fill, 

But  the  rose  there  shall  bloom  and  the  lily  be  fair. 
But  why  shall  tho  mountains  in  verdure  be  drest, 

And  the  valleys  the  fragrance  of  Eden  afford? 
Why  blossom  the  wilds  as  the  land  of  the  blest? 

'Tis  for  them— the  redeem'd — the  bclov'd  of  the 
Lord. 

For  them  shall  the  wilderness  bloom  as  the  rose, 

Re-echo  with  gladness — with  music  resound, 
All  the  beauties  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  disclose, 

And  richly  with  Lebanon's  glory  be  crown'd. 
To  them  shall  the  way  of  tho  Lord  be  reveal'd, 

Jehovah's  perfections  and  glories  be  shown; 
No  longer  his  footsteps  with  clouds  be  concealed, 

Nor  bis  paths  in  deep  waters  be  longer  unknown.. 
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Foi"TheFiiend." 

"  Distinguishing  Views  and  Practices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

In  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  some 
extracls  appeared  from  t lie  seventh  edition, 
just  published  in  London,  of  Joseph  John 
Gufney's  "  Observations  on  the  Distinguishing 
Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 
Having  derived  much  satisfaction  from  a  peru- 
sal of  this  work  in  its  present  enlarged  and 
improved  form,  I  venture  to  offer  for  the 
readers  of  our  justly  valued  periodical,  a  few 
more  extracts,  which  I  trust  will  amply  repay, 
in  instructive  interest,  the  time  spent  in  their 
perusal.  Many  of  the  remarks  appear  to  me  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
religious  Society,   here  and  abroad. 

The  "  Introductory  chapter  to  the  seventh 
■edition,"  contains  the  author's  views  on  seve- 
ral interesting  subjects,  which  could  not  be 
conveniently  arranged  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
After  speaking  at  some  length  of  the  priest- 
hood of  our  Redeemer,  as  the  only  priesthood 
which  Friends  have  ever  acknowledged,  he 
adds:  "  What  a  noble  view  did  our  forefathers 
take  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  They 
were  bold  to  assert  that  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  on  the  other,  all 
are  made  partakers  of  a  measure  of  the  light, 
life,  power,  and  spirit,  of  the  Redeemer  of 
men,— that  there  is  not  a  man  born  into  the 
world  who  has  not  his  day  of  visitation, — that 
a  law  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  on  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  by  which,  in  various  de- 
grees, the  natural  conscience  is  enlightened 
and  guided." 

,"  The  view  which  our  early  Friends  took  of 
this  great  doctrine,  appears  never  to  have  sug- 
gested to  them  a  single  doubt  of  the  import- 
ance of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  were  diligently  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  laboured  for  the  diffusion  of  true 
Christianity,  not  only  in  their  own  land,  but 
when  they  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  in 
the  distant  isles  of  the  sea.  George  Fox,  in 
particular,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  laboured  for  its 
dissemination  among  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  same  faithful  elder  fervently  ex- 
horted his  friends  in  North  America,  to  teach 
the  native  Indians  in  that  country,  that  Christ 
had  tasted  death  for  every  man;  and  he  freely 
told  them,  that  the  gospel  of  life  and  salva- 
tion must  be  preached  to  every  creature  under 
heaven." 

"  There  is  a  work  of  God  upon  the  soul, 
which  precedes  conversion,  as  well  as  one 
which  follows  it;  and  the  former,  though  some- 
times rapid,  or  even  sudden,  is  for  the  most 
part,  like  the  latter,  extremely  gradual.  This 
preparatory  work  of  the  spirit,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  young  people,  when  he  visits 
them  at  unexpected  momenls,  reproves  them 
for  sin,  brings  them  into  tenderness,  and  al- 
lures them  into  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  is 
one  branch  of  the  great  plan  of  redemption, 
on  which  Friends  have  at  all  times  loved  to 
dwell.  They  have  never  failed  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  inward  Teacher;  and  they  have  always 


maintained  that  this  obedience  is  of  primary 
importance  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  more  use  we  make  of  the  light  bestowed 
upon  us,  the  more  will  that  light  be  increased; 
it  will  set  our  sins  in  order  before  us;  it  will 
humble  us  in  a  clear  view  of  our  own  unwor- 
thiness;  it  will  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Sa- 
viour's cross.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Father,  operating  on  the  willing  soul, 
which  can  alone  bring  us  lo  a  real  and  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  Son  of  his  love." 

Having  offered  some  remarks  on  the  views 
of  Friends  respecting  the  sacred  volume — on 
its  divine  authority — and  on  the  essential  su- 
periority of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  "  ils  divine, 
unchangeable  author," — "  I  must  revert,"  says 
he,  "  for  a  short  time,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit.  I  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  to 
which  the  scriptures  bear  a  stronger  testimony 
than  to  the  divine  character,  and  free  and  un- 
fettered influences,  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it 
is  by  the  Spirit  alone  that  we  are  brought  to 
Christ,  and  become,  through  faith  in  the  Sa- 
viour, the  reconciled  children  of  God;  so  the 
Spirit  alone  can  lead  us  onwards  in  the  way 
of  holiness,  cleanse  the  inward  recesses  of  our 
hearts,  and  prepare  us  for  an  entrance  into 
perfect  purity.  Thus  it  is,  as  Friends  have 
always  believed,  that  '  the  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,' — thus  only,  that 
we  can  obey  the  awful  precept — '  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven,  is  perfect.' 

"  The  pre-eminent  grace,  and  peculiar  of- 
fice, of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  believers,  as  well  as 
his  general  and  preparatory  influences,  are 
indeed  subjects  which  have  always  been  pro 
minent  in  the  religious  views  of  Friends.  From 
their  first  rise  as  a  Society,  they  were  led  to 
testify  of  the  utter  vanity  of  the  most  orthodox 
creed,  without  the  possession  of  the  life  which 
is  in  Christ;  and  while  they  spake  with  deep 
reverence  of  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
they  assured  their  hearers  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  partake  of  its  benefit,  un- 
less their  hearts  were  given  up  to  the  cleansing 
work,  and  inward  government,  of  the  spirit 
of  their  Redeemer.  They  boldly  declared  that 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  and 
sanctification  by  his  spirit,  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  could  never  be  separated.  Christ  '  gave 
himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.'  He  '  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteous- 
ness.' 

"  The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  promises 
of  God  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  our  religious  Society  has 
always  been  directed  with  peculiar  force.  They 
believe  them  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  for  they  read  that 
the  Comforter  was  to  continue  with  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  '  for  ever,' — that  His  influence 
was  to  be  bestowed  not  merely  on  the  earliest 
converts  to  Christianity,  but  on  their  children 
also,  and  on  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  '  as 
many'  as  the  Lord  our  God  should  'call.' 

"  And  what  are  these  promises?  Large  and 
various  indeed !     That   the  Spirit  should  be 


poured  forth  from  on  high,  and  convert  the 
wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field;  so  that  the  work 
of  righteousness  should  be  peace,  and  the  ef- 
fect thereof  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever; 
that  God  should  write  his  law  on  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  and  that  all  should  know  him,  from 
ihe  least  to  the  greatest;  that  He  should  sprin- 
kle clean  water  upon  them,  give  them  new 
hearts  and  new  spirits,  and  cleanse  them  from 
all  their  filthiness  and  all  their  idolatry;  that 
He  should  pour  forth  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
and  that  the  sons  and  the  daughters,  the  ser- 
vants and  the  handmaidens,  should  prophesy; 
that  all  the  children  of  Zion  should  be  taught 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  great  should  be  their 
peace; — that  Jesus,  exalted  very  high, '  should 
sprinkle  many  nations;'  that  he  should  lead 
captivity  captive,  and  receive  gifts  for  men, 
even  for  the  rebellious;  that  he  should  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi;  that  he  should  baptise  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  sin  ;  that  he 
should  send  the  Comforter  unto  them  from  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Father  should  send  the 
same  Comforter  in  the  name  of  Christ; — that 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  convince  the  world  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment ;  that 
he  should  testify  of  Christ;  that  he  should  re- 
ceive of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them 
'o  his  disciples;  that  he  should  teach  them  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance whatsoever  Christ  has  said  unto  them; 
that  he  should  be  in  them,  and  dwell  in  them; 
that  he  should  show  them  things  to  come,  that 
he  should  guide  them  into  all  truth." 

"  Paul  bears  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  predictions  when  he  declares,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  gospel  dispensation,  that  the  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  had  made 
him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death;  that 
as  many  as  are  lead  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  cf  God;  that  Christians  are  'the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  which  is  in  them, 
which  they  have  of  God;  and  that  they  are 
baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body; — Peter, 
when  he  writes  of  the  baptism  which  now 
saves  us,  and  of  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God 
resting  on  believers; — James,  when  he  tells  us 
of  the  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above; — and  John,  when  he  pro- 
claims the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Lord's 
anointing,  '  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things — the  anointing 
which  ye  have  received  of  him  (i.  e.  of  Christ,) 
abidelh  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
teach  you  ;  -but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and  no  lie,  and 
even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in 
Him.' 

"  There  is  probably  no  body  of  Christians 
by  whom  these  precious  truths  have  been  more 
clearly  advanced,  than  by  Ihe  .Society  of 
Friends.  It  has  always  appeared  to  ihem, 
that  the  free  and  immediate  teaching  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  the  main  characteristic  of 
that  new  covenant  which  was  established  in  the 
world  by  his  propitiatory  death.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  chief  business  intrusted 
to  them,  in  the  church  of  Christ,  to  wean  men 
from  an  undue  reliance  on  an  outward  minis- 
try, and  from  all  merely  human   systems  in. 
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religion,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Rightly  have  they  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest 
privilege  of  the  Christian  believer,  to  draw 
near  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  through  his  be- 
loved Son,  to  wait  on  God  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,  and  to  be  guided  and  governed,  in  all 
things,  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  It  is  under  this  guidance,  as  Friends  have 
always  believed,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
enabled  to  apply  to  particular  occasions,  the 
general  rules  of  God's  law;  and  that  even  in 
temporal  matters,  which  more  or  less  involve 
their  spiritual  interest,  they  may  be  led  along 
in  a  path  of  safety.  Christ,  their  divine  teach- 
er, cannot  be  removed  into  a  corner — his  light 
shines  in  their  consciences.  If  they  patiently 
wait  upon  him,  and  pray  for  his  Spirit,  he  will, 
from  lime  to  time,  arise  for  their  help  ;  he 
will  guide  them  with  his  counsel,  and  make 
his  way  straight  before  their  face. 

"  But  if  this  be  true  respecting  our  common 
course  of  life  and  duty,  who  shall  deny  that  it 
is  also  true  in  relation  to  the  particular  ser- 
vices into  which  he  may  be  called  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  church?  It  is  on  scriptural  autho- 
rity, that  Friends  have  always  asserted,  that 
no  voice  can  lawfully  call  into  these  services, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  no- 
thing can  truly  qualify  for  the  performance  of 
them,  but  the  Lord's  anointing. 

"I  wish  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  continued  conviction  of  the  im- 
mense importance  of  this  Christian  principle, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  far  too  much 
neglected  in  the  professing  church  of  Christ. 
I  am,  indeed,  well  aware  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son in  the  present  day  to  expect  either  mira- 
cles, or  those  extraordinary  measures  of  in- 
spiration, which  were  bestowed  on  the  apostles; 
for  these  probably  have  already  served  their 
purpose  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
the  world.  But  we  are  surely  authorised  in 
expecting  the  enlivening  visitations  of  an  om- 
nipresent Saviour,  the  perceptible  guidance  of 
his  Spirit  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  pouring 
forth  of  that  divine  influence,  which  can  alone 
prepare  us  for  the  Lord's  service,  and  rightly 
suggest  and  direct  the  ministry  of  the  gospei. 

"  Through  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  our 
Society  first  arose;  and  if  we  would  continue 
as  a  people,  to  live  and  grow  in  the  truth,  we 
must  adhere  to  it  with  unalterable  firmness 
'  The  anointing'  will  yet  do  wonders  for  us,  if 
we  are  but  faithful  to  its  monitions,  and  sub. 
missive  to  the  various  crosses  and  mortifications 
into  which  it  leads. 

"  Nor  are  we  left  without  an  adequate  mo 
tive  to  such  a  course  of  faithfulness  and  obe 
dience.  The  love  of  Christ  constrainelh  us; 
we  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
that  adorable  Redeemer,  whose  we  are,  be 
cause  he  has  bought  us  with  his  own  blood. 

"  Here  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my  be 
lief  that  a  humble  reliance  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit,  and  a  diligent  use  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  were  the  means  of  leading  our 
forefathers  into  all  those  distinguishing  views 
and  practices  which  are  described  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  If  this  be  true — and  we  have 
surely  abundant  reason  for  believing  it  to  be 
so — what  ought  to  be  our  course  ? 


"  Shall  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  high  Chris- 
tian views  of  the  spirituality  of  true  worship  ? 
Shall  we  return  to  ceremonial  and  figurative 
rites  ?  Shall  we  make  way  in  our  meetings 
for  a  ministry,  which  one  man  may  prepare, 
and  another  appoint  1  Shall  we  cease  from 
our  testimony  against  all  pecuniary  corruption 
in  the  church  ?  Shall  we  forget  the  sweetness 
and  solemnity  of  true  silence  ?  Shall  we  sur- 
render our  Saviour's  standard  of  the  yea  and 
the  nay,  and  no  longer  refuse  an  oath  when 
expediency  is  supposed  to  demand  it  ?  Shall 
we,  after  all  our  peaceable  professions,  recur 
to  the  warfare  of  the  world  ?  Shall  we  for- 
sake our  simplicity  in  dress  and  language,  and 
break  down  a  hedge  which  so  usefully  protects 
many  of  our  beloved  young  people  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world  ?  In  short,  shall  we  re- 
nounce that  unbending  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  right,  by  which  our  forefathers  were  dis 
tinguished  ?  Shall  we  exchange  -a  child-like 
obedience  to  the  Shepherd's  voice,  for  the 
mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  criticise  and  to 
argue  1 

"  If  such,  through  the  wiles  of  Satan,  should 
be  our  course,  how  awful  and  affecting  must 
be  the  consequence  !  The  gracious  purposes 
for  which  we  were  raised  up  to  be  a  people, 
will  be  frustrated  through  our  want  of  faith- 
fulness; and  by  forsaking  our  own  place  and 
sphere  of  duty  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  it  is  but 
too  probable  that  we  may,  in  the  end,  fall  from 
Christ  himself,  and  become  wanderers  in  the 
barren  wastes  of  an  empty  profession.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  bold  in  the  Lord 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative — if 
we  resign  ourselves,  through  every  loss  and 
cross,  to  the  disposal  of  our  Holy  Head,  and 
diligently  endeavour  to  keep  all  his  testimonies; 
if  we  resolve  to  follow  the  Lord's  Spirit  in  all 
things — we  may  reverently  believe  that  he  will 
preserve  us  unhurt.  The  humble  hope  may 
then  arise,  that  his  own  eternal  power  will 
again  be  known  to  abound  amongst  us;  and 
that  many  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  will  yet 
be  raised  up,  within  our  borders,  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  name. 

"  In  conclusion,  1  would  express  an  earnest 
desire  that  we  may  be  enabled  more  and  more 
to  commend  our  religious  Society,  in  secret 
and  fervent  prayer  to  God.  Let  us  pray  that 
we  may  be  taught  of  him,  to  open  our  hearts 
and  understandings  to  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus — that  we  may  stand  with  immoveable 
stedfastness  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone — and  that  on  this  founda- 
tion we  may  be  built  up  a  spiritual  temple, 
which  shall  ever  bear  the  inscription  of  holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord."  H. 


It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  on  something  remote.  In 
the  same  manner  present  opportunities  are  ne- 
glected, and  attainable  good  is  slighted  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  shorter  by  waste  of  time;  and  its  pro- 
gress towards  happiness,  though  naturally  slow, 
is  made  still  slower,  by  Unnecessary  labour. 
Johnson. 


Female  Participation  of  Gospel  Privileges. 

There  is  no  society  in  which  the  religious 
rights  of  a  Christian  are  accorded  to  females, 
nor  their  spiritual  gifts  brought  into  use,  so 
fully  as  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  free  exercise  of 
those  rights,  essentially  influence  their  use- 
fulness in  the  world,  and  give  a  tone  to  the 
character  of  the  rising  generation. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  this  So- 
ciety, women  occupy  the  stations  of  ministers, 
elders,  overseers  and  clerks,  equally  with 
men.  They  hold  meetings  for  discipline,  to 
instruct  and  reclaim  their  own  sex.  In  the 
office  of  overseers,  they  look  after  their  de- 
linquent or  transgressing  members — exhort 
them  to  desist  from  practices  reverse  to  our 
principles — encourage  the  diffident  or  negli- 
gent to  faithfulness,  and  report  violations  of 
the  discipline,  and  applications  for  member- 
ship to  their  preparative  meetings,  which  are 
acted  on  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  So- 
ciety. In  the  monthly  meetings  other  func- 
tions are  performed.  Committees  are  selected 
to  labour  with  offenders,  or  to  unite  with  the 
men  in  visiting  applicants,  whose  reports  are 
deliberated  on  and  the  cases  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  feelings  which  prevail  in  the 
meeting  and  the  directions  of  the  discipline. 
By  reading  a  list  of  questions,  which  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  the  members  in  relation  to  vari- 
ous importantChristian  duties,  the  condition  of 
the  meeting  undergoes  an  investigation  three 
times  in  the  year.  And  in  these  opportuni- 
ties, as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  instruction, 
reproof,  or  encouragement  is  offered,  as  any 
of  the  members  feel  themselves  divinely  in- 
fluenced thereto. 

From  the  belief  that  the  Head  of  the  church 
presides  in  our  assemblies,  as  they  are  ga- 
thered into  a  state  of  humble  waiting,  every  one 
is  encouraged  to  look  to  Him  for  qualifica- 
tion, to  exercise  the  respective  gifts  which 
he  dispenses.  Thus  all,  whose  duty  it  is, 
may  speak  one  by  one,  without  confusion,  and 
all  be  edified.  Many  of  the  Christian  virtues 
are  called  into  use.  The  strong  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  be  patient  to- 
wards all.  Subjection  to  each  other  is  prac- 
tically learned,  in  paying  reciprocal  respect 
to  one  another's  sentiments,  according  to  their 
fitness  and  religious  weight.  The  younger  are 
taught  submission  to  their  elders,  and  by 
faithfulness  in  little  things,  they  experience 
a  growth  in  the  truth. 

Women  also  hold  quarterly  meetings  for 
discipline,  which  exercise  a  supervisory  care 
of  their  monthly  meetings.  Concerns  of  mi- 
nisters of  their  own  sex,  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  which  have  passed  the  meet- 
ings below,  are  also  considered  here — they 
appoint  committees  on  various  occasions— 
sometimes  to  join  those  of  the  men  in  visiting 
inferior  meetings — to  establish  or  suspend 
them — and  to  aid  monthly  meetings  in  the 
support  of  the  discipline.  These  assemblies, 
which  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
yearly  meeting  and  the  remote  branches,  af- 
ford opportunities  for  a  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  counsel  and  admonition,  both  from 
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individual  concern,  and  the  different  subjects 
transmitted  from  their  yearly  meeting  by  the 
representatives.  But  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  religious  assemblage,  composed 
exclusively  of  females,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  a  rightly  organised  yearly  meeting  of 
women  Friends.  Those  in  this  country  ge- 
nerally comprise  ftom  400  to  1400  females. 
The  aged,  experienced  and  more  gifted  wo- 
men, take  the  active  management  of  the  bu- 
siness, which  principally  consists  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence  with  other  similar 
meetings  of  their  own  sex — of  examinations 
into  the  state  of  the  members  and  subordinate 
departments,  brought  before  the  body  by 
written  reports  from  the  quarterly  meetings, 
and  in  the  transmission  of  such  advices  as 
they  deem  proper.  They  also  depute  com- 
mittees to  visit  their  own  meetings  in  con- 
junction with  the  men.  In  the  course  of  its 
sessions,  frequent  occasions  present  for  elu- 
cidating the  principles  and  peculiar  testi- 
monies of  (he  Society,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  junior  members,  and  to  strengthen  one 
another  in  maintaining  their  character  as 
Christians  in  the  world,  and  their  respective 
ranks  in  the  church  of  Christ.  These  are 
often  seasons  of  Divine  favour,  in  which  many 
of  the  members  are  brought  under  much  ex 
ercise  of  spiiit,  for  the  removal  of  wrong 
things  which  may  have  crept  in  amongst  them 
— that  they  may  be  preserved  as  "  a  gard 
inclosed"  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world- 
and  that  the  children  may  take  upon  them  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  experience  the  baptism  of 
his  Spirit  to  prepare  them  for  service  in  the 
church.  Collected  from  distant  parts  of  f 
country  in  a  body  possessing  divers  shades 
of  mental  character,  arising  from  constitu 
tion,  education,  and  religious  attainments, 
and  believing  that  as  he  is  waited  upon,  the 
Head  of  the  church  condescends  to  be  in  the 
midst,  furnishing  wisdom  and  ability  for  his 
work,  an  extraordinary  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  bring  into  useful  action  gifts  and  talents 
which,  but  for  such  an  occasion,  might  lie 
dormant,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  be- 
ing possessed.  And  the  experience  of  nearly 
two  centuries  has  amply  proven  to  this  So- 
ciety, that  excellent  gifts  are  bestowed  on 
women  as  well  as  upon  men.  Some  are 
powerful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  being  made 
instrumental  in  the  Lord's  hand,  in  convert- 
ing souls  unto  God,  and  in  feeding  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  appointed 
them  overseers. 

The  constitution  of  no  other  denomination 
of  Christians,  admits  of  such  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  body,  as  a  yearly  meeting  of  women 
Friends.  There  is  no  other  religious  society 
in  which  females  can  exercise  such  rights,  or 
discharge  such  duties,  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  which  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  do.  Indeed,  there  is  none  that  we 
know  of,  in  which  females  are  placed  under 
circumstances  to  enable  them  to  prove  fully, 
whether  they  have  received  from  Him  that 
ascended  upon  high,  gifts  for  the  edification 
of  the  church,  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  eldership  in  re- 
lation to  ministry,  by  the  godly  care  of  wo- 
men ministers  and  elders,  and  other  properly 


concerned  female  members,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  flock  at  large,  and  by  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  mystical  body,  wherein  male  and 
female  are  all  one  in  Christ,  they  perform  the 
functions,  that  He,  the  ever  adorable  head, 
allots  to  the  respective  members  of  it. 

To  have  an  education  in  such  a  Society, 
where  every  tender  scruple  is  regarded,  and 
every  Christian  right  secured,  is  a  privilege  of 
no  light  value,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  an 
unimportant  weight  of  responsibility.  The 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  rights  are  se- 
cured, at  once  sets  the  members  at  liberty, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  cherish  the  requi- 
sitions of  religious  duty,  which  they  feel  in 
their  own  breasts,  even  if  it  be  to  stand  forth 
in  the  great  congregation,  and  proclaim  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  their  listening  and  believ- 
ing brethren  and  sisters.  Here  is  a  school  for 
the  education  of  ministers,  and  elders,  and 
overseers,  and  the  variety  of  officers  which 
belong  to  the  militant  church,  wherein  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  is  known  at 
times  to  preside,  as  teacher  and  High  Priest 
amongst  them.  Such  a  privilege  ought  not  to 
be  despised  nor  overlooked.  Many  who  are 
under  the  bondage  of  clerical  domination, 
would  rejoice,  could  they  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  those,  thus  brought  to  enjoy  the 
fulness  of  Christian  liberty.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  he  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel, 
saw  fit  to  prepare  an  instrument  of  plain  edu- 
cation, of  no  literary  acquirements,  a  humble 
mechanic  and  keeper  of  sheep,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  institution  in  these  latter 
days,  opening  gradually  to  him  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  liberty  and  Christian  duty, 
which  involve  the  rights  and  happiness  of  every 
member  of  the  church,  and  contrast  the  be- 
nefits it  confers,  with  the  very  limited  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  a  hired  and  letter-learned 
ministry,  we  should  be  very  careful,  not  to 
desert  the  ground,  on  which  the  founders  of 
our  Society  stood,  and  the  power  and  wisdom, 
on  which  they  relied,  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  truth  in  the  earth.  Such  a  religious 
institution  built  up  by  the  instrumentality  of 
unlettered  men,  gives  evidence  of  its  divine 
original.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  principl 
discipline,  or  a  testimony  against  any  practice, 
now  deemed  antichristian  by  the  Society,  of 
which  we  cannot  discover  some  trace  in  the 
epistles  or  other  writings  of  George  Fox.  Be- 
cause this  Society  forms  a  very  small  part  of 
Christendom,  is  no  argument  against  the  im- 
portance of  its  system,  or  the  necessity  of  zeal 
in  diffusing  its  principles  and  maintaining  them 
by  a  course  of  life  conformed  thereto.  To 
forsake  it,  in  order  to  join  those,  in  which 
none  of  the  members  but  the  clergy  and  the 
presbytery  or  elders  can  partake  in  the  mi- 
nistry, or  the  administration  of  church  disci- 
and  these  selected  from  the  men  only, 
is  to  exchange  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  li- 
berty fully  guaranteed,  for  a  state  of  subser- 
viency to  an  interested  priesthood,  where  al- 
most every  right  is  relinquished  and  placed 
under  their  control.  How  much  more  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  to 
return  to  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  our 
religion,  and  with  hearts  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
humbly  ask  for  ability  to  serve  him  in  the  gos- 


pel of  his  dear  Son,  that  we  may  "  build  up 
the  waste  places  and  restore  the  desolations  of 
many  generations."  The  time  to  favour  Zion 
again,  may  be  nearer  than  many  of  "  little 
faith"  are  capable  of  believing,  and  were  we 
keeping  watch,  with  "  loins  girded,  and  lights 
burning,"  we  should  not  only  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Master  at  his  coming,  but  would 
have  ground  to  hope  that  the  period  of  his  tar 
riance  would  be  shortened.  One  generation 
comes  up  after  another,  equally  the  objects  of 
redeeming  love  with  the  preceding,  and  to 
whom  he  will  doubtless  make  the  offers  of  his 
"  saving  strength,"  which,  we  may  believe,  will 
be  accepted  by  many — of  what  essential  be- 
nefit will  be  the  cheering  example  of  older 
disciples,  walking  before  them  in  the  faith 
which  gives  victory,  and  animating  them  to 
embrace  every  clear  presentation  of  duty,  so 
as  to  fulfil  the  work  of  their  day,  in  hastening 
that  period,  when  "  the  face  of  the  covering 
cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread 
over  all  nations,"  shall  be  destroyed,  and  death 
swallowed  up  in  victory. 

F.  G. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  reading  some  remarks  in  "  The  Friend," 
No.  51,  vol.  7lh,  relative  to  "  the  unnecessary 
toil  many  go  through  in  supporting  outward 
greatness  and  procuring  delicacies,  &c,  and 
that  many  are  in  great  danger  of  withering  as 
to  the  inward  slate  of  their  minds,"  &c,  I 
felt  my  heart  respond   most  fully  to   the  lan- 
guage of  that   communication  ;  believing  the 
views  are  correct,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is 
the  state  of  too  many  amongst  us.     O  that 
the   people  were  wise,  that  they  would   consi- 
der these  things  !     I  desire  the  attention  of  all 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  may  be  drawn 
to  consider,  "  They  that  make  haste  to  be 
ich,  fall   into  temptations  and  a  snare,  and 
pierce   themselves   through    with    many   sor- 
rows."     Having   food   and   raiment,    let    us 
learn  therewith  to  be  content.     The  pious  and 
excellent  John  Woolman,  (a  name  still  held  in 
honourable  remembrance  amongst  the  sincere 
hearted,)  warned  his  fellow  professors  in  his 
day,  "  not  to  be  too  anxious  for  wealth,  nei- 
ther to  oppress  the  body  overmuch."     He  felt 
and  saw  the  snare  Satan  was  then  laying,  to 
catch  some  who  were  professing  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  crucified  Saviour;  even  the  avow- 
ed followers  of  Him,  who  declared,  "  the  Son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  There 
are,  who  may  suppose  it  needful  for  them,  to 
toil  and  labour  hard  "  to  provide  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  that  as  they  have  fa- 
milies to  maintain,  and  children   to  educate, 
they  must  thus  engage  so  closely  to  business. 
Alas  !  they  attend  to  the  concerns  of  this  life 
so  fully,  that  they  can  scarce  find  time  for 
private  serious  retirement.     O  ye  tried,  toiling 
ones,  whoever  ye  be,  remember,  we  are  com- 
manded  "  to  labour  for  that  bread,  which  en- 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life,"  and   whilst  we 
are  permitted  at  times  to  have  a  little  crumb 
of  it,  we  should  also  think  of  the  injunction, 
"  not  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."     Let  us  gird  up  the  loins 
of  our  mind,  and  endeavour  to  bring  ourselves 
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and  our  children  not  to  desire  "fine  houses, 
fine  clothes,"  &c,  but  with  (shall  I  say,  holy 
magnanimity,)  despise  all  the  superfluities  of 
life;  then  shall  we  have  enough  and  10  spare;  for 
our  blessed  Redeemer  saiih,  "  The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,  and  whensoever  ye  will 
ye  may  do  them  good;  but  me,  ye  have  not 
always."  Time  would  then  be  found  for  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord,  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly, and  we  should  be  concerned  to  serve  him 
first, — then,  ourselves.  A. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Something  worthy  of  Imitation. 

"  As  the  parish  of  Madeley  was  uncommonly 
populous,  so  it  abounded  with  persons,  who, 
either  through  infirmity  or  misfortune,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  distress. 
Over  this  despised  and  destitute  part  of  his 
flock,  John  Fletcher  was  accustomed  to  watch 
with  unusual  attention  and  concern.  He  re- 
garded them  as  his  peculiar  charge,  and  exert- 
ed himself  to  the  utmost  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Not  content  v/\lh freely 
offering  them  the  consolations  of  the  gospel, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  relief  of  their 
temporal  necessities,  and  generally  divided 
among  them  the  greater  part  of  his  income. 
He  sought  them  out  with  the  most  industrious 
care,  and  expressed  a  great  degree  of  thank 
fulness  to  any  person  who  would  direct  him  to 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  and  poverty.  To 
such  abodes,  indeed,  he  was  seldom  a  stranger, 
nor  could  any  consideration  prevail  with  him, 
to  pass  them  by  without  attempting  to  dry  up 
the  tears  and  supply  the  wants  of  their  aft 

ed  inhabitants.       Hia   daily  walks  were    am 

the  fatherless  and  widows,  the  friendless  and 
the  oppressed,  and  while  he  counted  it  his  in 
dispensable  duty  to  labour  for  their  relief,  he 
considered  that  very  labour  as  one  of  the  su- 
blimest  pleasures  he  was  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
BLESSINGS    IN    DISGUISE. 

We  cannot  fathom  the  actions  of  omni- 
science, "  who  seeth  not  as  man  secth,"  but 
are  sometimes  permitted,  when  a  dreaded 
event  is  overpast,  to  behold  the  blessed  ef- 
fects which  have  been  produced  by  what  we 
would  have  shunned  as  a  calamity.  The  pe 
secution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  the 
cause  of  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples, 
"  therefore,  they  that  were  scattered  went 
every  where  preaching  the  word."  The  pi; 
taken  by  its  enemies  to  eradicate  Christianity 
from  the  holy  city,  was  the  very  appointed 
means  for  its  general  diffusion  and  increase: 
in  its  operation  resembling  the  man  who 
seizes  too  rudely  at  its  maturity  a  plant  that 
he  would  destroy,  scattering  to  the  winds  of 
heaven  its  ripened  seed,  whilst  for  one  up- 
rooted a  thousand  blades  are  produced. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  in  retrospecting 
his  past  life,  that  has  not  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, how  things  have  sometimes  worked  to- 
gether for  his  good  in  the  way  contrary  to 
his  wishes.  This  operation  of  unfathomable 
wisdom  has  been  adverted  to  by  some  author 


when  speaking  of  "prayers  answered  by 
crosses."  In  the  cool  of  the  day,  when  the 
perplexities  of  the  world  are  laid  aside,  it  is 
good  and  profitable  to  review  the  disappoint- 
ments that  have  been  our  portion,  the  trials 
that  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  and  the  unpleasant 
occurrences  that  have  thwarted  our  plans  in 
our  journey  of  life  thus  far,  and  to  endeavour 
to  look  a  little  to  what  would  have  been  the 
probable  event  of  our  having  had  our  own 
way.  Such  a  retrospect  will  be  likely  to 
elicit  the  ejaculation,  "  Not  my  will,  O  Lord, 
but  thine  be  done  !" 

A  few  years  since,  a  young  man  who  was 
rapidly  running  l:the  broad  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,"  had  his  feelings  aroused  by 
the  conduct  of  a  profligate  associate  who  was 
teaching  a  young  child,  just  beginning  to 
talk,  to  lisp  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Shocked 
at  the  procedure,  he  warmly  reproved  the 
libertine  for  his  conduct,  who  became  so  en- 
raged as  to  threaten  him  with  punishment, 
and  immediately  went  in  search  of  a  weapon 
to  inflict  the  promised  chastisement.  A  very 
extraordinary  feeling  of  dread  came  over  the 
young  man,  and  he  left  the  place  in  conster- 
nation, astonished  that  such  an  unwonted  fear 
should  pass  on  him  for  reproving  a  swearer. 
Weeks  passed,  yet  still  this  dread  impended, 
and  the  enquiry  was  often  mentally  made, 
"  Has  all  this  come  upon  me  for  reproving  a 
swearer?"  Time  rolled  on,  and  this  distress- 
ing sensation  was  gradually  removed  from  the 
young  man's  mind;  meantime  his  footsteps 
had  been  otherwise  directed,  the  hours  here- 
tofore wasted  in  worse  than  frivolous  pursuits, 
were  filled  more  rationally;  new  associations 

vyuik    mnrlo,    and    n    little    lijjnr   wno    pprmittod 

to  gleam  through  the  dark  future;  he  has 
since  had  cause  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
that  the  then  unaccountable  dread  that  press 
ed  upon  him  was  mercifully  made  the  instru 
ment  of  breaking  in  sunder  the  chain  of 
darkness  that  bound  him  to  his  wicked  asso 
ciates ;  that  a  hand  unseen  guided  him  from 
an  abyss  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was  totter 
ing,  and  that  it  was  an  angel  of  mercy  that 
had  thus  laden  him  with  terrors.         X.  Y 


Oyster  Lamp. — M.  de  Lavage  remarked, 
on  opening  an  oyster,  a  shining  bluish  light, 
resembling  a  star  near  the  centre  of  the  shell, 
which,  on  nearer  examination,  he  discovered 
to  be  phosphorus.  On  scooping  it  out  of  the 
shell,  it  extended  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  when  immersed  in  water,  seemed 
in  every  respect  the  same  as  artificially  pre- 
pared phosphorus.  The  oyster  in  which  this 
discovered  was  perfectly  alive  and  fresh. 
The  light  could  not,  therefore,  proceed  from 
any  decomposition  of  the  shell  or  the  anima' 
but  must  have  been  derived  from  some  other 
source.  Upon  examining  this  phosphorescent 
substance  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  of  con 
siderable  power,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
various  animalculas,  each  beautifully  luminous, 
like  miniature  glow-worms,  lighting  up  their 
starry  lamps  to  illuminate  the  dark  solitary 
chamber  of  the  shell,  and  intended,  perhaps, 
like  the  enchanted  lamp  of  Armida,  to  lure 


within  its  reach  such  marine  inhabitants  as  it 
might  prey  upon. — Annals  of  Natural  Hist. 


THE    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH,  4,  1834. 


The  present  number  brings  to  a  termination 
our  seventh  volume.  As  to  the  extent  with 
which  we  have  continued  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Journal,  it  becomes  us  to  speak 
with  diffidence;  but  so  far  as  it  may  be  safe  to 
infer  from  various  kind  and  friendly  intima- 
tions, received  from  parts  near  and  remote, 
we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  paper, 
in  the  general  estimation  of  our  readers,  has 
not  diminished  in  interest,  and  also,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  entrance  upon  another  editorial 
year,  to  look  forward  with  renovated  hope  and 
alacrity.  An  index  for  the  seventh  volume 
is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  furnished  to  sub- 
scribers without  unnecessary  delay. 

From  Bermuda. — By  the  British  sloop  Ex- 
periment, Captain  Tynes,  we  have  received 
Bermuda  papers  to  September  16ih.  They 
contain  intelligence  from  many  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  Emancipation  Law  which  went  into 
operation  on  the  first  of  August,  and,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  it  is  in  general  of  a  favourable 
character.  At  St.  Christopher's,  where  some 
disorders  had  occurred,  tranquillity  was  again 
restored.  In  several  other  colonies  the  ne- 
groes at  first  refused  to  work,  but  in  one  way 
or  another  their  insubordination  was  speedily 
subdued. — ]\al.  Gaz. 

SELECT    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

The  select  school  for  girls  will  be  opened 
on  second  day  next,  the  sixth  inst.,  in  the  new 
building  recently  erected  on  James  street  and 
Morris's  court,  situate  above  Market,  and  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets.  The  rooms 
are  commodious  and  airy,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  them,  in  every  respect, 
convenient  and  comfortable. 

Philadelphia,  lOtk  mo.  2, 1834. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  9th  mo.  1834,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  George  Jones,  aged  30  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  slate  of  Maine,  but  for  several 
years  past,  a  resident  in  this  city. 

on  seventh  day,  the  13th  ult.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Jacob  Mauls,  in  Radnor  town- 
ship, Fa.,  Beulah  Maule,  in  the  35th  year  of  her 
age. 

at  his  residence,  in  Burlington  county,  New 

Jersey,  on  the  21st  of  ninth  month  last,  Samuel 
Roberts,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age;  a  much  es- 
teemed and  useful  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  an  elder  of  Evesham  monthly  meet- 
ing. 

on  the   23d   ult.,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 

Hoyle,  near  Stillwater  meeting  house,  Bellmont 
county,  Ohio,  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of 
those  parts,  Henry  HoLL.of  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  valuable  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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